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CHARLES  ELUOTt  PERKINS 
ME1«0«UL  COULECTION 

PREFACE, 


The  First  Volume  of  Magazine  liter  (dure  published  in  Utah  is  herewith  presented  to  the  Ptddic. 

As  a  Magazine,  the  present  Volume  is  hutji  tni'nmiura  exahadixa^iai  of  wknl  iii^  uUimatdy 
designed  to  be.  All  things  in  nature  vommence  small  and  weakly  at  first,  and  the  infantile  attempt 
of  Literature  in  Utah  to  wdUc  alone  must  be  tolerated,  somewhat,  for  the  sake  of  the  effort 

So  far  as  the  future  qf  the  Magazine  is  concerned,  the  purpose  is  to  enlarge  it  from  to  time  to 
time,  and,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  add  to  it  in  succession  such  choice  Literary  and  Artistic  features 
as  will  make  U  a  worthy  representative  qf  progress  in  Utah. 

To  thx)se  Patrons  qf  Literature  and  Education,  by  whose  kind  aid  and  favor  the  present  enter- 
prise  has  so  far  been  swxessfvl,  this  Pioneer  Volume  qf  Home  Literature  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  respectfully  dedicated 

•  Sy  the 

PUBLISHES, 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  A,  1868. 
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POETRY. 


SCATTER  THE  GEEMS  OF  THE  BEAUTITTJL. 

BT  MBS.  L.  A.  COBB. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  boantifull 

By  the  way»ide  let  thfru  fall, 
That  the  rose  may  spring  by  the  cottage  gate, 

And  the  vine  oq  the  garden  wall: 
Cover  the  rough  and  the  rude  of  earth 

With  a  veil  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  march  of  summer  hours. 

Scatter  green  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In  the  holy  shrine  of  home; 
Let  the  pure  and  the  liiir,  and  the  graceful  there 

.  In  their  loveliest  lustre  come;  » 

Leave  not  a  trace  of  deformity 

In  the  temple  of  the  boart, 
But  gather  about  its  hearth  the  gems 

Of  nature  and  of  art 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beantiful 

In  the  temple  of  our  God — 
The  God  who  starred  the  uplifted  sky. 

And  flowered  the  trampled  sod; 
When  He  built  a  temple  for  himself 

And  a  home  for  His  princely  race. 
He  reared  each  arch  in  svmmetry,. 

And  curved  each  line  m  grace. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In  the  depth  of  the  human  soul; 
Thev  shall  bud  and  blossom,  and  bear  the  fruit, 

While  the  endless  ages  roll; 
Plant  with  the  flowers  of  charity 

The  portals  of  the  tomb, 
And  the  fair,  and  the  pure,  about  your  path 

In  Paradise  shall  bloom. 


THE     KEYS     OP    ST.     PETER; 

OR, 

7ITT0BIA    ACCOEAMBONI. 


A    TRUE    ITALIAN    HISTORY. 


CHJkFTBB  I. — GOING  UP  TO  TOWN  TO  BE    BROUGHT    OUT. 

It  waa'in  the  last  quarter  of  that  stormy  and  many- 
colored  sixteenth  century  that  the  following  facts 
occurrecL  They  really  did  occur.  No  filling  in  of 
historical  outline  with  lights  and  shadows  of  fictitious 
detail,  and  no  heightening  of  color  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  shall  be  attempted  in  this  narrative;  the  reader 
is  invited  to  receive  die  tale  as  a  piece  of  well-authen- 
ticated' history:  showing,  somewhat  strikingly,  how 
the  world  went  in  the  good  old  times  three  hundred 
years  ago. 


There  lived  ii/  the  remote  little  city  of  Giibbio  an 
ancient  but  obscure  family  of  provincial  nobles,  named 
Accoramboni.  Gfibbio  was  a  long  way  from  Rome — 
a  longer  way,  taking  all  the  difficulties  of  the  journey 
into  account,  than*  London  is  now-a-days.  And  in 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  Rome,  the  centre  of 
life,  wealth,  honour,  preferment,  and  all  goocf  things, 
was  life  at  Gubbio  stagnant  and  obscure.  Count 
Claudio  Accoramboni  and  bis  countess,  however,  might 
have  been  content  to  l^e  a'W  die,  aifd  make  their  wine 
and  press  their  olives  on  the  pate^*nal  acres,  as  a  long 
line  of  unrecorded  Accorambonis  had  done  before  them, 
had  they  not  chanced  to  have  a  daughter,  who  grew 
in  this  rustic  retirement  so  rare  a  perfection  of  loveli- 
ness and  grace,  that  her  parents  iplt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  the  dear  girl  to  give  her  a  few  seasons  in  town. 
In  fact,  Vittoria  Accoramboni  was  rightly  judged  by 
her  judicious  parents  to  be  far  tooTfUperior  an  article 
for  the  native  Gubbio  market. 

All  the  chroniclers — and  they  are  many — who  have 
left  records  of  Vittoria  and  her  eventful  history,  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  enthusiastic  accounts  of  her 
surpassing  beauty.  And  yet  thi»^  we  are  assured,  was 
but  one  porlion  of  the  iiTesistible  s^charm  with  which 
she  enchanted  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence.  One  grave  old  monk  writes — crossing 
himself,  one  may  fancy,  the  while— of  the  ''portentous 
power  of  attraction"  which  her  tongue  exercised  when 
she  spoke.  Others  speak  of  the  inimitable  grace  of 
her  movements,  the  sylph-like  perfection  of  her  fonn, 
her  artless  elegance,  and  entire  freedom  from  all  affec- 
tation. Her  talents,  teo,  were  no  less  admirable  than 
her  beauty.  She  was  a  poetess;  and  if  the  produc- 
tions of  her  muse,  whether  printed  or  preserved  in 
manuscript,  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  read  by  her 
countrymen  of  the  present  generation,  yet  they  suf- 
ficed to  obtain  a  place  for  her  name  in  the  huge 
volume  of  the  literary  historians  of  her  country. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  wide  differences 
of  social  habits,  and  still  more  of  moral  feeling,  which 
exist  between  one  age  and  social  system  and  another, 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  duly  to  appreciate 
and  understand  the  life  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
estimate  fairly  the  characters  of  its  actors.  And, 
doubtlees,  the  entire  difference  of  our  own  practice  and 
modes  of  thought  with  respect  to  such  matters  must 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  conduct  of  Count  Claudio 
Accoramboni  and  his  wife,  in  this  business  of  the  dis- 
posal of  their  peerless  daughter  to  the  best  advantage, 
se^m  altogether  strange  and  unnatural.  As  soon  as 
ever  her  surpassing  beauty,  and  rare  endowments  of 
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mind  and  body,  manifested  themselvee,  Vittoria  eeeroe 
to  have  been  considered  by  this  sixteenth  century 
family  as  a  valuable  piece  of  marketable  property,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  would  produce  the 
grtatest  amount  of  advantage  to  the  family.  The 
means  adopted  to  this  end,  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  between  various  members  of  the 
family,  will  further  illustrate  the  enormous  difference 
of  our  own  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  on  such 
subjects. 

Kome,  of  course,  was  the  only  market  for  such  mer- 
chandise as  Count  Claudio  had  to  offer  for  sale;  and  to 
Rome,  accordingly,  the  Accoramboni  family  removed. 
Vittoria  had  a  good  escort  on  her  long  and  far  from 
safe  journey  to  the  capital  of  the  world;  for,  besides 
father  and  mother,  four  adnlt  brothers  accompanied 
her — remarkably  noble  and  needy  youths,  all  trusting 
to  Vittoiia.  the  family  treasure,  to  open  for  them  some 
of  the  numerous  roads  to  fortune,  HKhich  in  those  days 
all  converged  on  the  Papal  city. 

This  wonderful  Home  had  still  hi  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury very  legitimate  pretensions  to  take  rank  as  the 
capital  of  the  civilised  world.  The  authority  which 
the  popes  claimed  over  all  the  civil  powers  of  Christ- 
endom, and  which,  though  often  rebelled  against  in 
practice,  was  still  admitted  almost  universally  in 
theory,  caused  their  capital  t^be  the  centre  of  all  the 
political  intrigues  and  schemes  of  Europe;  caused  it 
to  be  perpetually  thronged  with  ambassadors  and 
diplomatists  of  every  grade,  with  petitioners,  adven- 
turers, fortune-bunters,  and  notabilities  of  every  sort 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  special 
peculiarities  which  stamped  the  age  with  its  own 
social  character  existed  in  a  concentrated  degree  at 
Rome.  The  system  of  superseding  law  by  privilege, 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  social  disorders  of 
the  age,  existed  in  greater  intensity  in  Rome  than  in 
any  other  society.  The  turbulences  and  disorders 
arising  thence  were  more  constant,  more  audacious, 
and  more  serious  there  than  elsewhere  The  wonder- 
ful encroachment  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  its 
strange  and  curious  intermixture  in  lul  the  affairs  of 
life,  which  also  was  one  leadbg  characteristic  of  the 
time,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  most  remark- 
able, and  most  mischievously  active  in  Rome. 

Every  new  pope  brought  up  fresh  swarms  of  rela- 
tives, dependents,  friends,  countrymen,  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  great  world- carnival.  In  the  papacy 
of  a  Genoese  pope,  Rome  would  swarm  with  Ligurians. 
With  a  Medici  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  Florence  almost 
monopolised  the  good  things  which  flow  from  the 
hand  of  Heaven's  vicegerent  With  the  Bolognese 
pope,  who  held  the  keys  at  the  time  we  are  writing 
of,  Bologna  had  her  turn.  And  the  hot  pursuit  of 
Fortune  was  all  the  hotter,  and  the  means  used-  for 
attracting  her  smile  were  all  the  more  unscrupulous, 
because  popes'  reigns  are  mostly  short.  In  no  case 
was  the  need  of  hurry  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  more  imperative.  A  pope's  death  was  as  a 
sudden  and  entire  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  Those 
who  were  at  the  top  found  themselves,  between  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  hurled  to  the  bottom; 
and  those  who  were  at  the  bottom  as  suddenly  were 
lifted  to  the  top.  And  the  recurrence  of  these  violent 
changes,  which  threw  the  whole  Roman  world  into 
tenfold  confusion,  turbulence, knd  trouble, was  strangely 
frequent.     During  the  whol^  of  the  sixteenth  century 


the  popes  reigned,  on  an  average,  only  six  years  each. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things  it  must  bo  expected  < 
that  the  mode  of  making  a  pope  would  ensure  hii 
being  an  old  man.  But  this  probability  was  further 
increased  by  the  frequent  policy  of  the  College  ol 
Cardinals.  The  different  parties  who  found  them- 
selves, as  would  of  course  frequently  happen,  nnable 
to  secure  the  election  they  wished,  would  unite  in 
selecting  as  pope  some  member  of  their  body  whose 
age  and  infirmities  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
very  shortly  have  another  opportunity  of  trying  their 
strength  in  the  conclave.  Many  popes  owed  th«r 
elevation,  solely  to  this  consideration. 

A  thirteenth  Gregory  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  time  Vittoria  and  her  family  made  their 
appearance  on  this  seething,  many-coloured,  and  tu^ 
bulent  scene.  We  have  not  the  precise  date  of  their 
journey.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  was  after  1676,  and 
before — probably  not  much  before — 1680.  Rome  was 
in  a  yet  more  turbulent  and  lawless  condition  than 
usual  during  these  years.  For  the  reigning  Pope  waa 
a  particularly  weak  and  incapable  ruler.  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth,  we  are  told,  was  not  stained  by  any  of 
those  more  glaring  vices  which  had  marked  many  of 
his  recent  predecessors.  He  simply  neglected  every 
portion  of  his  manifold  duties.  His  father,  as  one  of 
the  Venetian  ambassadors  reports  to  the  Senate,  lived 
to  be  eighty,  and  his  grandfather  to  be  ninety.  And 
the  great  and  absorbing  object  of  the  Pope's  thoughts 
and  cares  was  to  live  as  long.  With  this  view,  says 
the  ambassador,  he  systematically  refused  to  occupy 
himself  with  any  troublesome  business,  on  the  ground 
that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  longevity  than  i 
mind  at  easel  When  reports  were  made  to  him  of  the 
scandalous  scenes  of  anarchy  and  violence  which  were 
continually  occurring,  and  were  rendering  his  capital 
as  unsafe  a  residence  for  quiet  citizens  as  a  field  of 
battle  or  a  den  of  robbers,  he  never  was  betrayed  into 
expending  more  of  his  carefully  treasured  vital  force 
than  was  needed  for  tranquilly  observing  that  he 
would  pray  for  the  evil-doers. 

During  this  and  the  preceding  centuries  the  great 
feudal  princes  and  barons  of  the  ancient  and  powerful 
clans  of  Savtlli,  Orsini,  Colonna,  Gaetanf,  and  others, 
were  the  pest  and  tver-prcsent  danger  of  Rome.  Con- 
stantly in  open  warfare  with  each  other,  and  often  with 
the  popes  themselves,  these  haughty  and  unruly  sub- 
jects, and  their  numerous  bodies  of  armed  retainers, 
who  knew  no  law  save  the  will  of  their  employer,often 
tasked  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  popes.  And  under  such  a  ruler  as  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth  their  utter  lawlessness  reduced  Rome  to  a 
state  of  anarchy  which,  had  it  continued  unchecked, 
must  have  entirely  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  civil 
society.  A  notice  of  one  of  the  ordinary  street  tumults 
that  took  place  about  the  time  in  question,  as  it  has 
been  preserved  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  chron- 
icler, will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  deeds 
which  were  wont  to  pass  in  Rome  unchecked  and  un- 
punished, and  will,  at  the  same  time,  introduce  to  the 
reader  one  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  tale  we 
have  to  tell. 

The  'Bargello,*'  as  the  principal  police-officer  of  the 
city  was  called,  had,  with  his  band  of  armed  follow- 
ers, arrested  certain  outlaws  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Naples;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  men  were  in 

the  pay,  or  otherwise  under  the  protection,  of  some  one 

'^  ''  uigiiized  Dy  xriv^vj'^ 
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of  the  great  Roman  barons.  Wbile  the  bargello, 
thertfbre,  wa«  condocting  bis  prisoners  through  the 
street*,  be  was  met  by  a  cavalcade  of  noble  youths, 
Kiiimondo  Orsini,  Pietro  Gaetani,  Silla  Savelli,  and 
others,  who  disputed  his  passage.  The  bargello, 
writes  the  chronicler,  ''spoke  to  them  cap  in  hand, 
with  great  retspect,  endeavoring  to  quiet  them,  and 
persuade  them  to  let  him  do  Lis  duty.  They,  however, 
would  hear  nothing,  but  attacked  him  and  his  men, 
killed  several,  took  others  into  houses,  and  flung 
them  from  the  windows,  to  the  great  ignominy  and 
coutumely  of  public  justice."  All  this,  however,  could 
not  have  mattered  much,  or  have  been  worth  record- 
ing, hut  that  an  unlucky  shot  from  one  of  the  bar- 
g^llo^s  men  killed  the  noble  Raimondo  Orsini.  The 
bargetio  at  once  fled  from  Rome,  knowing  full  well 
that  neither  pope  nor  law  could  save  his  life  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Orsini.  But  the  noble  anger  of  that 
pruud  house  was  not  to  be  thus  balked.  And  Ludo- 
vico  Orsini,  the  brother  of  Raimondo,  and  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  the  reader  w'U  have  to  make  further 
acquaintance,  avenged  his  brother,  and  asserted  the 
honor  of  the  clan,  by  murdering  the  lieutenant-general 
of  police,  the  officer  on  whom  the  bargello  depended, 
as  he  was  coming  down  from  the  papal  palace  on 
Monte  Cavallo. 

fciich  was  the  Roman  world  to  which  Count  Claudio 
Accoramboni  was  bringing  his  daughter  and  four  sons 
to  seek  their  fortunes  about  the  year  1578 

Bat  in  accordance  with  the  saying,  that  when 
things  are  at  the  worst  they  must  mend,  there  was  a 
ehan«^c  preparing  for  Rome  ai»d  its  lawless  nobles,  and 
almQBt  equally  villanous  outlawed  bandits,  in  a  man- 
ner and  from  a  quarter  from  which  uo  human  being  in 
Home  dreamed  of  expecting  it. 

[to  be  contixckd.] 


NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR   HER. 

A   TALE  OF    THE   REVOLUTION. 

The  ancestors  of  the  good  people  of  these  United 
States  came  to  this  country  ostensibly  to  escape  the 
persecutions  of  aristocratic  England,  but,  alas  for  the 
inconsistency  of  human  nature,  th«y  were  very  far 
from  abandoning  aristocracy  when  they  left  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  brought  it  with  them,  together 
with  all  its  accompanying  notions  and  absurdities, 
and  have  left  it  to  their  children  as  an  inalienable 
legacy  which  we  seem  to  be  trying  to  increase  every 
day. 

In  the  days  of  the  good  colony  of  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinctioDS  between  rich  and  poor  were  based  upon 
laws  which,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  al- 
tered not  One  of  the  most  devout  followers  of  this 
code  was  a  wealthy  planter  living  in  what  is  known 
ta  the  Northern  NecK.  He  was  in  all  other  respects 
t  frank,  open-hearted,  manly  gentleman,  but  his 
esUmate  of  his  fellow  men  was  founded  upon  the 
principles  that  governed  his  selection  of  his  horses — 
blood.  Wealth,  too,  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
feature  with  him.  He  had  our  human  weakness,  and 
like  all  of  us  was  unfluenced  more  than  he  even  be- 
lieved by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

This  Mr.  6 —  had  quite  a  large  family,  and  among 
them  was  a  daughter  whose  beauty  was  the  standing 
toast  of  the  country.      She   was  just  eighteen,  and 


budding  into  a  lovely  womanhood.  Not  only  was 
she  beautiful  ia  person,  her  amiable  disposition  and 
many  accomplishments  made  her  more  than  ordina- 
rily attractive,  and  half  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Northern  Neck  were  already  sighing  for  her  love. 

There  was  in  the  country,  at  this  time,  a  young 
man  who  was  already  rising  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 
neighbors.  He  came  of  a  good  family,  but  was,  as 
yet,  a  peor  young  surveyor,  who  had  taught  himself 
his  profession,  and  who  had  spent  much  of  his  man- 
hood traversing  unknown  forests,  with  nothing  but 
his  compass  for  his  guide,  and  his  chain  for  his  com- 
panion, locating  lands  and  settling  disputed  titles. 
He  was  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  excelled  in  all 
the  varied  feats  ef  strength  in  which  the  olden  time 
Americans  took  such  pride.  He  was  calm  and  re- 
served, and  there  was  about  him  a  dignified  sweet- 
ness of  demeanor  that  accorded  well  with  his  frank 
independence  of  character.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  all  who  knew  him,  and  there  was  no  gathering 
to  which  he  was  not  asked. 

Mr.  G — seemed  especially  to  like  the  young  man, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  insisted  that  the  latter 
should  abandon  all  ceremony  in  his  visits  to  him,  and 
come  and  go  when  he  pleased.  The  invitation  was 
heartily  given,  and  as  promptly  accepted.  The  young 
man  liked  the  planter,  and  he  found  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  Mary  G —  a  very  strong  attraction.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  frequently  at  the  planter's 
residence,  so  frequently,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  G —  felt 
called  upon  to  ask  her  husband  if  he  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  such  unreserved  inter- 
course with  their  daughter.  The  father  only  laughed 
at  the  idea,  and  said  he  hoped  his  daughter  knew  her 
position  too  well  to  allow  anything  like  love  for  a  poor 
surveyor  to  blind  her  to  her  duty  to  her  family. 

Nevertheless,  Mary  G —  was  not  so  fully  impressed 
with  this  conviction  of  duty  as  was  her  father. — 
She  found  more  to  admure  in  the  poor  surveyor,  than 
in  all  her  wealthy  and  aristocratic  suiters,  and,  al- 
most before  she  knew  it,  her  heart  passed  out  of  her 
keeping,  and  was  given  to  him.  She  loved  him  with 
all  the  honesty  and  devotion  of  her  pure  heart,  and 
she  would  have  thought  it  a  happiness  to  go  out  with 
him  into  the  wilderness,  and  share  his  fatigues  and 
troubles,  no  matter  how  much  sorrow  they  brought 
to  her. 

Nor  did  she  love  in  vain.  The  young  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  was  afterwards  so  thorough, 
had  not  been  learned  to  consider  as  binding  the  dis- 
tinctions which  society  drew  between  his  position 
and  that  of  the  lady.  He  knew  that  in  all  that  makes 
a  man,  in  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  he  was 
the  equal  of  any  one.  He  believed  that,  except  in 
wealth,  he  stood  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  Mary 
G— ,  and  he  loved  her  honestly  and  manfully,  and, 
no  sooner  had  he  satisfied  himself  upon  the  state  of 
his  own  feelings  than  he  confessed  his  devotion,  sim- 
ply and  truthfully,  and  received  from  his  lady's  lips 
the  assurance  that  she  loved  him  very  dearly. 

Scorning  to  occupy  a  doubtful  position,  or  to  cause 
the  lady  to  conceal  aught  from  her  parents,  the  young 
man  frankly  and  manfully  asked  Mr.  G —  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  Very  angry  grew  the  planter  as 
he  listened  to  the  audacious  proposal.  He  stormed 
and  swore  furiously,  and  denounced  the  young  man  as 
an  ungrateful  and  insolent  upstart.       j^  ^^ 
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**My  daughter  has  always  been  accustomed  to  rid- 
ng  in  her  own  carriage,"  he  thundered.  Who  are 
^ou,  sir?" 

"A  gentleman,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,quietly, 
ind  rising  he  left  the  house. 

The  lovers  were  parted.  The  lady  married  soon 
ifter  a  wealthy  planter,  and  the  young  man  went  out 
ugain  into  the  world  to  battle  with  his  heart,  and 
conquer  his  unhappy  passion.  He  subdued  it,  but 
although  he  afterwards  married  a  woman  whom  he 
loved  honestly  and  truthfully,  and  who  was  worthy 
of  his  love,  he  was  never  wholly  dead  to  his  first  love. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  the  young  man  began  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labors.  He  had  never  been  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  G —  since  his  cruel  repulse  by  the 
planter,  but  the  latter  could  not  forget  him,  as  his 
name  soon  became  familiar  in  every  Virginian  house- 
hold. Higher  and  higher  he  rose  every  year,  until  he 
had  gained  a  position  from  which  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  proud  planter.  Wealth  came  to  him,  too. 
When  the  great  struggle  for  independence  dawned, 
he  was  in  his  prime,  a  happy  husband,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  America.  The  struggle 
went  on,  and  soon  the  ''poor  surveyor"  held  the- 
highest  and  proudest  position  in  the  land. 

When  the  American  army  passed  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Williamsburg,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Virginia,  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
the  officer  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column  chanced 
to  glance  up  at  one  of  the  neighboring  balconies 
which  was  crowded  with  ladies.  Kecognizing  one  of 
them  he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  profoundly.  There 
was  a  commotion  in  the  balcony,  and  some  one  called 
for  water,  saying  Mrs.  Lee  had  fainted. 

*'Henry,  1  fear  your  mother  has  fainted.  You  had 
better  leave  the  column  and  go  to  her.*' 

The  speaker  was  George  Washington,  once  the 
'*poor  surveyor,"  but  then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  The  young  man  was 
Colonel  Henry  Leo,  the  commander  of  the  famous 
** Light  Cavalry  Legion,**  and  the  lady  his  mother, 
was  formerly  Miss  G —  the  belle  of  the  "Northern 
Neck.*' — The  FUtg  of  our  Union. 


CATCHING  BEAKS  WITH  A  LASSO. 


A  Naval  Officer,  many  years  ago,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  hunting  with  the  lasso,  but  his  success  was 
by  no  means  decisive.  The  officer  had,  it  appeared, 
by  constant  practice  upon  the  ship,  while  making  the 
long  and  tiresome  voyage  round  the  Horn,  acquired 
very  considerable  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  laspo, 
and  was  able  at  twenty  or  thirty  pact's  to  throw  the 
noose  over  the  head  of  the  negro  cook  at  almost  every 
cast.  So  confident  had  he  become  in  his  skill,  that,  on 
his  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  he 
employed  a  guide,  and  mouutod  upon  a  well  trained 
horse,  and  with  his  lasso  properly  coiled  and  ready 
ft)r  use,  he  one  morning  set  out  for  the  mountiiins, 
with  the  firm  resolve  of  bagging  a  few  grizzlies  before 
night. 

He  had  not  been  out  a  great  while  before  he  en- 
countered one  of  the  largest  specimens  of  the  mighty 
beast,  whose  terrific  aspect  amazed  him  not  a  littU*; 
but,  as  he  had  come  out  with  a  firm  determination  to 
capture  a  grizzly,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of 


his  guide,  he  resblved  to  show  him  that  he  was  eqxial 
to  the  occasion.  Accordingly  he  seized  his  lasso»  and, 
riding  up  near  the  animal,  gave  it  several  rapid  irhirla 
above  his  head  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and  sent 
the  noose  directly  around  the  bear's  neck  at  tHe  very 
first  cast;  but  the  animal,  instead  of  taking*  to  his 
heels  and  endeavoring  to  run  away,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, very  deliberately  sat  up  on  his  haunches, 
facing  his  adversary  and  commenced  makmg  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  rope.  He  turned  his  head 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  looking  at  it;  he  felt  it 
with  his  paws,  and  scrutinized  it  very  closely,  as  if  it 
was  something  he  could  not  comprehend.  In  the 
meantime  the  officer  had  tamed  his  horse  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction  and  commenced  applying  the  rofrels  to 
his  side  most  vigorously,  with  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  he  was  to  choke  the  bear  to  death  and  dra^ 
him  off  in  triumph;  but,  to  his  astonishment*  the 
horse,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  did  not  seem  to 
advance. 

The  great  strain  upon  the  lasso,   however,  began  to 
choke  the  bear  so  much  that  he  seen  became  enraged 
and  gave  the  rope  several  violent  slaps,  first  with  one 
paw  and  then  with   the   other;  but  finding   that  this 
did  not  relieve  him,  he  seized  the  lasso  with  both  pairs 
and  commenced  pulling  it  in  hand  over  hand,  or  rather 
paw  over  paw,  and  bringing  with  it  the  horse   and 
rider  that  were  attached  to  the  opposite  extremitj'  — 
The  officer  redoubled  the  application  of  both     irhip 
and  spurs,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail — he  had  evident- 
ly "caught  a  Tartar;"  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
his  horse,  he  recoiled  rather  than  advanced.     In  this 
intensely  exciting  and  critical  juncture  he  cast  a  hasty 
glance  to  the  rear,  and  to  his  horror,  found    himself 
steadily  backing  towards  the  frightful  monster,    -vi^ho 
sat  up  with  his  eyes  glaring  like  balls  of  fire,  his  hnge 
mouth  wide  open  and  frothing  with  rage,  and  sending 
forth  the  most  terrific  and  deep  toned  roars.     He  now 
for  the  first  time,  felt  seriously  alarmed,  and  cried  out 
vociferously  for  his  guide  to  come  to  his  rescue.       The 
latter  responded  promptly,  rode  up,  cut  the  lasso,    and 
extricated  the  amateur  gentleman  from  his  perilonn 
position.     He  was  much  rejoiced  at  his  escape,  and, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  guide  as  to  whether  he 
desired  to  continue  the  hunt,  he  said  it  was  getting  so 
late  that  he  believed  he  would  capture  no  more  griz- 
zlies that  day. — Thirty  Years  qf  Army  Ltfe   on  the 
Border. 


A   SINOTJLAE   WILL. 


Professor  Morlot,  who  for  some  years  filled  the 
chair  of  geology  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and 
died  a  few  months  since,  left  a  curious  will,  ^vhich 
amused  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  occasioned  some 
embarrassment  to  his  executors.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions was  that  his  head  should  still  be  useful  to  science 
after  his  death,  and  he  directed  that  it  should  l>e  pre- 
served in  tbe  Museum  at  Berne,  with  his  name  legibly 
engraved  on  the  skull,  so  as  to  prevent  its  ever  bein^ 
mistaken  for  any  other.  This  condition  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  skull  of  the  once  active  thinker, 
inscribed  as  desired,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  ajia4;om- 
ical  department  of  the  collection  at  Berne. 


The  real  ''Bill''  of  the   play- 


-Shakspeare. 
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THE   PICKWICK  CLVfi. 

CBT  OHABLBB  DICKBN&] 

*The  Pofthumoofl  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club," 
especially  in  its  opening  chapteri,  presents  a  rich 
satire  on  the  proeeeaings  of  various  learned  eocieties 
in  England  and  elsewhere,   who  meet  from  time  to 
time  to  record  the  resiflts  of  their  investigations  for 
the  benefit  of  an  astonished  world.    Some  of  Uie  mem- 
bers of  soch  bodies  are  famed  for  the  wonderful  theo- 
ries they    are    capable    of   constructing  from    the 
tooth  of  a  defunct  hyena,  or  a  scratch  on  a  boulder. 
The  extravagant  importance  to  science  attached  to 
the  most  triioal  indications  by  men  of  this  class,  is 
bomorondy  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the   club. 
Mr.  Pickwick,  of  course,  is  its  founder,  with  the  ma- 
jeetic  title  of  G.  C.  M.  P.  0. — which  means  no  less 
than     Qeneral    Chairman — Member  Pickwick  Club! 
At   the  period  when  the  history  commences,   that 
learned  man,   who  had  already  communicated  to  it  a 
valnable  paper  entilied — "Speculations  on  the  Source 
of  Hampstead  Ponds'*  with  some   ''Observations  on 
Uie  Theory  of  Tittlebats" — was   assembled  with  the 
Clnb  in  question.     We  find  him  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  adventurous  spirits,  like  himself  unwearied  in  the 
pursuit  of  seience  under  difficulties.     These  noble 
men,  impelled  by  a  magnanimous  desire  to  enlarge  the 
operations  of  the  Club,  from   which    the   world  had 
alreadj  derived  so  much,  had  resolved  to  constitute 
a  select  portion  of  their  number  into  a  ''Correspond- 
ing  Society,"  whose  duties  were  to  travel  and  report 
the  result  of  their  observations,   as  set  forth  more 
folly  in  the  following  resolution  passed  on  this  occa- 
sion: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Corresponding  Society  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  is  hereby  constituted;  and  that  Samuel 
Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.M.P.C,  Tracy  Tupman,  Esq., 
M.P.C^  Augustus  Snodgrass,  Esq.,  M.P.C.,  and  Nath- 
aniel Winkle,  Esq.,  M.P.C.,  are  hereby  nominated 
and  appointed  members  of  the  same;  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  forward  from  time  to  time  authenticated 
accounts  of  their  journeys  and  investigations;  of 
their  observations  of  character  and  manners;  and  of 
the  whole  of  their  adventures,  to  the  Pickwick  Club 
stationed  in  London.'' 

This  important  resolution,  we  are  informed,  was 
passed  May  12th,  1827,  Joseph  Smiggers,  Esq., 
P.VJ*.M.P.C.  (Perpetual  Vice-President  —  Member 
Pickwick  Club)  presidinglll  with  "M.  P.  C.V  in 
attendance  too  numerous  to  mention. 

These  interesting  circumstances  give  rise  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Club,  from  which  we  shall  select  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers.  The  gentlemen  referred 
to  surrounded  thoir  great  leader  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  "when  starting  into  full  life  and  anima- 
tion, as  a  simultaneous  call  for  'Pickwick'  burst  from 
his  followers,  that  illustrious  man  slowly  mounted 
into  the  Windsor  chair  on  which  he  had  been  previ- 
ously seated,  and  addressed  the  Club  himself  had 
founded."  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  attended 
vestries,  clubs,  or  similar  meetings  abroad,  will  recog- 
nize the  oratory  and  style  of  proceedings  peculiar  to 
such  affairs,  as  satirically  sketched  by  the  author, 
which  will  constitute 


SCENE  No.  X. 
Mr.  Pickwick's  Oiution, 

Mr.  Pickwick's  oration  npon  tliis  occasion,  together  with  the 
debate  thereon,  is  entered  on  the  TraosactioDS  of  the  Club. 
Both  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  discussions  of  other  cele- 
brated bodies;  and,  as  it  is  always  interesting  to  trace  a  re< 
semblance  between  the  proceedings  of  great  men,  we  transfer 
the  entry  to  these  pages. 

'*Mr.  riokwick  observed  (says  the  Secretary>  that  fame  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  man.    Poetic  fame  was  dear  to  the 
heart  of  his  friend  Snodgrass,  the  fame  of  conquest  was  equal- 
ly dear  to  his  friend  Tupman;  and  the  desire  of  earning  fame, 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  air,  and  the  water,  was  upper- 
most in  the  breast  of  his  friend  Winkle.    He  (Mr.  Pickwick) 
would  not  deny  that  he  was  influenced  by  human  ptissions,  and 
human  feelings,  (cheers) — possibly  bv  human  weaknesses — 
(loud  cries  of  'No');  but  this  he  would  say,  that  If  ever  the 
fire  of  self-importance  broke  out  in  his  bosom,  the  desire  to 
benefit  the  human  race  In  preference  effectually  quenched  it 
The  praise  of  mankind  was  hifi  Swing;  philanthropy  was  his 
insurance  office.    (Vehement  cheering.)    He  had    felt  some 
pride— he  acknowledged  it  freely;  and  let  his  enemies  make  the 
most  of  it— he  had  felt  some  pride  ^hen  he  presented  his  Tit- 
tlebatian  Theory  to  the  world;  it  might  be  celebrated  or  it 
might  not    (A  cry  of  **It  is,'*  and  great  cheering.)    He  would 
take  the  assertion  of  that  nonorable  Pickwickian  whose  voice 
he  had  just  beard— it  was  celebrated;  but  if  the  fame  of  that 
treatise  were  to  extend  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  known 
world,  the  pride  with  which  he  should  reflect  on  the  anthor- 
sbip  of  that  production,  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  pride  with  which  he  looked  around  him  on  this  the  proud- 
est moment  of  his  existence.    (Cheers.)    He  was  a  humble 
individual.    (No,  no.)    Still  he  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
had  selected  him  for  a  service  of  great  honor,  and  of  some 
daoger.    Traveling  was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  minds  of 
coachmen  were  unsettled.    Let  them  look  abroad,  and  con- 
template the  scenes  which  were  enacting  around  them.    Stage 
coaches  were  upsetting  in  all  directions,  horses  were  bolting, 
boats  were  overturning,  and  boilers  were  bursting.    (Cheers— 
a  voice  *No.')    Nol    (Cheers.)    Let  that  honorable  Pickwick- 
ian who  cried  '*No''  so  loudly  come  forward  and  deny  it  if  he 
could.    (Cheers.)    Who  was  it  that  cried  *No7'    (Enthusiastic 
cheering.)    Was  it  some  vain  disappointed  man — he  would  not 
say  haberdasher— (loud  cheers),  who,  jealous  of  the  praise 
which  had  been,  perhaps  undeservedly,  bestowed  on  his  (Mr. 
Pickwick's)  researches,  and  smarting  under  the  censure  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts  at  rivalry,  now 

took  this  vile  and  calumnious  mode  of 

''Mr.  Blotton,  of  Aldgate,  rose  to  order.  Did  the  honorable 
Pickwickian  allude  to  him?  (Cries  of  *Order,'  *Chair,'  *Yes,' 
*No,'  'Go  on,'  'Leave  off,'  etc.) 

"Mr.  I'ickwick  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  down  by  clamor. 
He  had  alluded  to  the  honorable  gentleman.  (Great  ezcite- 
meot) 

"Mr.  Blotton  would  only  say  then  that  he  repelled  the  hon. 
gent's  false  and  scurrilous  accusation  with  profound  contempt 
(Great  cheering.)  The  hon.  gent  was  a  humbug.  (Immense 
confusion,  and  loud  cries  of  'dhalr'  and  'order.') 

'*Mr.  A.  Snodgrass  rose  to  order.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
chair.  (Hear.)  He  wished  to  know  whether  this  disgraceful 
contest  between  two  members  of  that  club  should  be  allowed 
to  continue.    (Hear,  hear.) 

'*The  Chairman  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Pickwickian  would 
withdraw  the  expression  he  had  just  made  use  of. 

"Mr.  Blotton,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  chair,  was 
quite  sure  he  would  not 

"The  Chairman  felt  it  bis  imperative  duty  to  demand  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  whether  he  had  used  the  expression 
which  had  just  escaped  him  in  a  common  sense. 

"Mr.  Blotton  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  not;  he 
had  used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  was  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  personallv,  he  entertained 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the  honorable  gentleman;  he 
httd  merely  considered  him  a  humbug  in  a  Piokwicldan  point 
of  view.    (Hear,  hear.) 

"Mr.  Pickwick  felt  much  gratified  by  the  fair,  candid,  and 
full  explanation  of  his  honorable  friend.  He  begged  it  to  be 
at  once  understood  that  bis  own  observations  bad  been  merely 
intended  to  bear  a  Pickwickian  construction.    [Cheers  ]" 

Here  the  entry  terminates,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the  debate 
did  also,  after  arriving  at  such  a  highly  satisfactory  and  intel- 
ligent point 

uigitized  Dy  \^3\^y\j^ 


THE    UTAH    MAGAZINE. 
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DEDICATORY. 


This  morning  we  present  the  first  pages  of  The 
Utah  Magazine,  a  journal  "devoted  to  Art,  bcience, 
and  Education/'  and  most  appropriately,  for  we  open 
them  amidst  a  people  whose  theology  assigns  a  mis- 
sion—a perpetuity  and  a  glory  to  Science  and  Art,  to 
which  the  creeds  of  the  world  furnish  no  parallel. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  how  much  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  faith  of  this  mountain  people 
necessarily  does  for  Art  and  Science  in  comparison 
with  other  faiths  this  statement  will  of  course  appear 
extravagant — we  expect  it  to  do  so; — hut  this  idea 
will  subside  when  such  readers  have  answered  to 
themselves  the  practical  question,  what  does  their 
own  religion  or  any  other  they  are  acquainted  with 
say  directly  in  behalf  of  these  pursuits,  and  to  give 
the  question  a  still  fuller  scope,  what  relationship  and 
utility  to  man,  as  an  eternal  being,  does  their  religion 
assign  to  Art  and  Science.  The  "Christian" — and  we 
need  think  of  no  other  religionist  at  this  moment — 
will  reply,  mine  assigns  him  none.  Art  and  Science 
are  matters,  outside  of  religion,  destined  only  for  mor- 
tality and  prepared  to  perish  with  the  dust  of  their 
admirers.  A  true  answer  of  the  creeds  of  all  Christen- 
dom to  such  a  question  would  be: — "Art  and  Science 
are  not  constituent  parts  of  our  Theologies ;  they  are 
practised  by  our  believers  but  not  because  of  our  be- 
liefs; we  know  of  no  eternal  future  for  such  em- 
ployments." Speculative  men  like  Sir  David  Brewster 
or  Doctor  Dick,  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
creeds,  have,  it  is  true,  supposed  it  probable  that  re- 
searches into  the  wonders  of  Nature  and  Science  may 
form  one  of  the  pursuits  of  man's  future  life,  but  they 
have  done  so  on  their  own  authority  as  philosophers 
and  not  as  religionists — no  presbytery,  no  assembly, 
or  synod  has  declared  such  an  idea  divinely  true.  As 
far  as  all  such  creeds  are  concerned,  Art  and  Bcience 
have  developed  themselves  unaided  and  alone — no 
priest  has  crowned  them  with  divine  sa  notion, — no 
creed  has  associated  them  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  a 
people.  At  the  best,  they  have  been  entitled  "Hand- 
maids to  Religion,'' — but  Handmaids  destined  to  be 
left  outside  the  gate  when  celestial  life  is  opened  to 
humanity. 

Not  BO  with  the  faith  of  the  people  we  address; — 
they  have  a  nobler  creed  concerning  man.  In  the 
cemprehensive  immortality  declared  by  them,  all  his 
faculties  and  powers  are  included — the  skill  of  his 
hand,  the  wit  of  his  brain  and  the  ambitions  of  his 
•oul.  Art  and  Science  are  the  essentials  of  his  intel- 
lect, if  that  lives — and  it  will  eternally — they  must 
live  also.  "Mormonisra''  alone,  therefore,  of  all  creeds, 
recognizes  and  declares  the  immortality  of  the  intel- 
lect associated  with  its  natural  pursuits — subordinate 
in  that  condition,  it  is  true,  as  it  should  be  now,  to 
the  moral  and  higher  qualities  of  our  nature;  but  no 
less  there.  This  it  declares  with  its  whole  force  as  a 
religion.  It  cries  to  Art  and  Science,  "Thou  art  im- 
mortal." To  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind  it 
gays,  "You  can  never  die."  The  artist,  under  the 
impulse  of  this  belief,  rejoiees  like  a  giant  preparing 
to  run  aa  eternal  race;  mechanical  genius  sees  an  end- 
less road  for  its  explorations,  while  Che  philosophical 
mind  has  double  joy  in  its  studies,  for  it  has  no  pur- 
suits to  drop  this  side  the  grave. 


Thus,  as  a  community,  we  back  Art  and  Science 
with  a  force  unheard  of  in  the  world  before.  Instead 
of  considering  them  mere  ''Handmaids'^  to  Theology, 
we  include  them  in  the  Theology  itself.  Instead  of 
regarding  them  as  matters  of  temporary  utility  and 
bindin  g  up  their  records  at  the  hour  of  death  in  tiie 
dead-clothes  of  their  professors,  we  assign  them  an 
eternal  value,  and  prophesy  their  victory  o'er  tbe 
grave,  and  envelop  them  in  the  immortality  of  the  imoe 
to  whom  they  belong.  To  that  people,  then,  first  to 
preach  the  full  mission  of  Arf  and  Science,  and  to  their 
cause,  we  dedicate  this  little  tributary  to  that  mighty 
stream  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth  destined  to  re- 
fresh and  invigorate  a  world.  And  here  let  as  ask 
the  question,  if  science  unaided  by  religious  authority, 
has  traveled  so  far,  and  so  much  benefitted  our  race 
with  the  darkening  prospect  of  its  shortlived  life 
ever  before  its  professors,  where  shall  its  explorations  . 
cease,  and  what  shall  be  its  results  in  the  hands  of  a 
people  who  have  a  clear  vision  of  its  endless  deetiny, 
and  with  whom  all  the  benefits  or  pleasures  derived 
from  its  pursuits  to-day  are  but  faint  shadows  of  far 
grander  results  in  worlds  to  come? 


ANSWEBS   TO   COBJLBSPOHDEATg. 

Thinkxi,  19t0  Wabd— Is  metephyaical  and  almost  beyoDd  oar  depth. 
Here's  a  quesdon:  '  'What  makes  one  person  dedde  to  do  goud,  and  an- 
other, nnder  precisely  similar  drcamatances,  dedde  to  doedl.»*  ••Thlna- 
er**  warns  us  not  lo  tell  him  taat  it  is  becaastt  they  both  are  free  mgenxA, 
and  that  they  choose  differently .  He  wants  to  know  wby  they  nhoold 
choose  differently  unless  it  is  becaose  of  difference  o»  organization,  c»r  ea- 
lightenment.  Uie  thinlcs  that  where  a  person  decides  to  do  good,  it  is  be- 
caose of  superior  moral  triiinlog  and  experience,  and  that,  therefore,  tbe 
superior  drcnmstances  should  have  the  credit  of  the  good  choice,  and  not 
the  man.  We  cannot  afford  to  side  with  ogr  correspondent;  his  mode  of 
reasoning  leaves  Its  nothing  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  at  all.  We 
should  have  to  agree  that  aU  oar  n^markabiy  excellent  conduct,  as  an  in- 
dividual, up  to  toduy,  has  been  the  resait  of  our  great-graudmthera*  su- 
perior orgaulxation  to  that  or  the  great-crandfathers  of  other  people, 
wbich  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  onr  vanity.  "Thmker"  may  be  a  veer 
excellent  philosopher,  but  he  is  not  a  comfortable  one-  to  get  acqaaint«Ml 
with.  Seriously,  doubtless  no  human  spirit  chMOsea  anytbing  but  accord- 
ing to  toe  view  of  the  matter  suggested  by  its  passions  or  ics  conception 
of  the  relative  benefit  or  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  the  respective  courses 
One  will  listen  to  its  Judgement,  the  other  to  its  prnpensiUes.  Why  one 
whou'd  preier  to  be  dictated  by  indgment  or  eniiKhtenmcni,  and  the  ot^^ 
by  its  lower  powers— further  than  the  simple  lact  that  they  do  do  so,  i»  no* 
oor  province  10  dedde.  "Thinker/*  evidently  holds  that  no  one  ever  did 
choose  good  more  than  his  fellow,  but  by  a  bias  caused  by  traioing  re- 
ceived here  or  elsewhere:  or  because  of  physical  or  moral  tendencies  al- 
ready inherent  in  the  creature.  What  we  do  know  is  just  thL:  Man  has 
the  power  to  will,  and  uptm  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  t&at  power  de- 
pends the  beauty  and  the  Justice  of  exaltatirm  or  degradat.on  in  worlds  to 
come.  Without  that  liact,  there  coijld  be  no  salvation  or  ooudeninaLion 
legiumately  awarded  to  a  single  soaL  * 

A.  Rooaas,  Sugarhoote  Ward,  writes:— la  it  according  to  Webef er  to 
pronounce  the  indefinite  article  ▲  as  a  child  does  when  leamlnc  the  alpha. 

bet,  givlfig  it  its  first  and  long  sound,  as:— a  man,  ▲  woman,  &.ct     9d. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  AVoidL  Again,  Along,  &cf  Sd,— Is  it  proper  torao- 
nonnce  the  definite  article  as  if  itwese  wnUen  thca,  as;— tha  man.  ths 
woman,  ths  house,  &c.,  giving  to  a  its  long  sound.  I  am  informed  tnat 
this  is  Webster's  method  by  persons  who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  wich 
the  renowned  Lexicographers  wriUngs;  and  having  some  doubts  on  my 
mind,  on  tbto  subject,  I  solidt  an  answer  from  you,  through  the  M«ffaain^ 
—The  modes  of  pronoundug  the  articles,  Jtc ,  as  referred  to  above,  are  iu- 
correct;  Wabster  says  oouoeruing  the  letier  a;  -*'As  the  name  of  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  when  used  emphatically  as  a  noun  or  an  article,  it  la 
always  pronounced  A;  hut  whenever  it  occurs  as  an  unemphasised  word 
in  a  purely  linslish  phrase,  or  torms  sr  ends  an  unaccen.ea  syllable,  its 
regular  sound  is  that  of  A  in  fer,  somewhat  shortened;  but  it  ie  aot  to 
lose  this  distinctive  character  and  to  fall  into  a  fiUnt  and  obscure  sonnd 
like  that  of  U  in  tub."  Webster  Inrther  sayij,— '  Some  speakers  jclve  the 
same  brief  sound  of  long  A  to  this  letter  when  it  occurs  In  an  initial  nnac 
cenced  syllable  fbilowed  by  a  oonsonanc  in  an  accented  sylhible,  as  in 
a-bound,  fa-taiity;  bat  this  practice  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  orthoe- 
plsis.-— Tbe  above  principle  governs  the  pronnndatlou  oi  the  word  Tne-  bat 
we  need  no  lexicographer's  opinion  on  sach  a  subject— the  tongue  wdl 
regulate  itself  on  these  matters;  words  and  letters  have  to  accommodate 
tnemselves  to  oor  rapidity  of  speech,  and  tbsy  must  suffer  tiie  compre^ 
aion  necessary  to  enable  us  gentlemen  and  particolariy  us  ladies  tosav 
what  we  have  to  say  in  the  short  time  allottea  us.  To  pronounce  A  and 
The  always  with  the  long  sonno,  puts  us  in  mind  of  an  old  gentleman,  an 
acquaintance  of  ours,  who  was  fond  of  reading  the  Bible  alondto  his 
friends,  but  persisted  In  pronouncing  Unto,  Un-iow— *'Ajid  thty  answerMi 
and  said  Un-tow-hiin,  &o.«*  ^^=^j3u. 

NoTS.— Correapoudenoe  is  invited  lh>m 
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OUR      LECTURER. 

THE    EARTH    AND    EARTH-CRACK3. 

Our  earth  I9  one  of  an  infinite  series  of  globes  ranging  from 
suns,  planets  and  satellites,  down  to  globular  plants  and 
aDimals,  or  monads,  so  small  that  they  can  only  be  perceived 
by  aid  of  the  microscope.  Some  philosophers  hold  that  all  the 
atoiDs  of  matter  in  existence  are  globular,  and  that,  thus,  we 
live  in  a  universe  of  globes  differing  only  in  size.  One  advan- 
tage— aod  perhaps  one  reason,  at  any  rate,  why  worlds  are 
globalar,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  shape  presents  more  surface 
— aad  consequently  more  room  for  inhabitants— for  the  amount 
of  space  it  occapies  than  any  other. 

The  situation  of  our  Earth  in  the  little  family  of  planets  re- 
volving around  Old  Grandfather  Sun,  is  said  to  be  a  very  happy 
mean  between  two  extremes,— neither  too  near  nor  too  far  from 
the  souree  of  warmth  and  light.  So  great,  however,  is  the  wis- 
dom aod  provision  for  happiness  that  pervades  the  Universe 
that,  without  a  doubt,  all  other  planets  are  equally  well  situ- 
ated. Their  position  as  to  heat,  cold,  nnd  light,  being,  doubt- 
leas,  modified  by  suitable  arrangements.  In  every  division  of 
nature  that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with,  the  absence  of  one 
benefit  is  always  compensated  by  the  presence  of  another.  So 
far  as  the  situations  of  these  planets  go,  however,  Mercury  is 
nearest  to  the  Sun;  then  Venus;  then  Ourselves.  Beyond  us 
comes  Mars;  then  a  group  of  little  planets  sixty  or  seventy  in 
number.  Then  comes  Jupiter;  and  still  further  out  Saturn; 
and  bejond  him  Uranus;  and,  so  far.  as  we  are  acquainted,  final- 
ly comes  Neptune;  who  is  suppposed  to  be  about  thirty  times 
fiirther  from  the  Sun  than  we  are,  and  that  is  not  a  little  seeing 
ve  are  over  ninety  million  of  miles  from  it  ourselves. 

Bi^  as  we  seem  to  ourselves  in  the  planet^line,  as  a  globe  we 
iBount  bat  for  little  in  the  universe.  As  to  size  we  are  only 
about  the  three-hnndrcdth  part  of  Jupiter,  which  is  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  Sun,  who  again  is  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  bulk  of  Sirius;  which,  said,  Sirius  is  not  very  far  from 
here,  seeing  that  light — which  can  go  seven  times  round  the 
world  in  a  second — would  take  only  two-and-twenty  years  to 
get  there!  While  a  million  ol  years  woald  be  consumed  in 
sending  light  from  us  to  the  furthest  perceivable  stars. 

We  must  not,  however,  say  a  great  deal  about  these  larger 
bodies  of  the  universe  at  present,  as  we  wish  to  talk  about  the 
peculiarities  of  M  ither  Earth— iU  rendings  and  tremblings. 
Its  hot  springs,  and  similar  curiosities.  One  explanation  which 
has  been  given  of  these  matters  is  that  the  Earth  is  a  huge 
mass  of  iery  or  gaseous  matter  the  outer  surface  of  which  has 
cooled  down  and  formed  a  surface  for  us  to  walk  upon;  similar 
to  the  peeling  of  an  orange  supposing  all  its  juicy  contents  to 
represent  so  much  fiery  matter.  This  thin  peeling  upon  which 
we  reside  is  not  considered  more  than  forty  miles  thick,  some 
suppose  not  more  than  half  that  distance.  Beneath  this  solid 
cmst  of  the  Earth  lies,  we  are  told,  a  layer  or  stratum  of  lava, 
and  beneath  this  the  great  mass  of  elastic  gaseous  fluid.  When 
thb  thin  crust  cracks  and  lets  houses  aud  tracts  of  land  into 
iti  depths,  we  call  this  an  earthquake;  and  where  a  big  hole 
ia  rent,  and  the  boiling  lava  is  sent  bubbling  up  with  some  of 
tlM  flames,  smoke,  gasses,  etc.,  from  below,  we  say  a  volcano 
has  burst  forth.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  earthquakes  are 
caused  bv  a  pliable  iooriog  liable  to  be  rent  in  given  direc- 
tioDS.  ItouBtaios  and  vales  have,  it  is  thought,  been  caused 
by  the  apheaving  of  the  internal  mass  of  confined  heat  push- 
ing out  this  crust  of  the  Earth. 

In  most  cases  these  icracks  in  the  Earth  run  in  the  same 
direction;  as  also  do  the  swellings  or  ridges  called  mountains. 
In  France,  the  whole  extent  of  the  fihine  is  one  uninterrupted 
series  of  cracks  and  inactive  volcanoes.  In  this  country  the 
moiuitain  chains  exhibit  an  abundance  of  clefts  and  openings 
caused  in  the  same  way. 

And  now  as  to  hot  springs,  how  are  they  caused?  Such 
springs  as  go  down  a  great  way  come  in  contact  with  the  sides 
of  the  hot  rock,  and  consequently  issues  in  a  warm  or  boiling 
condition  above  the  ground.  Supposing  the  rocks  through 
which  it  parses  to  contain  minerals,  the  spring  becomes  not 
only  a  hot  but  a  mineral  spring,  as  seen  iu  many  places  in  this 
Territory. 

Some  mountains  have  been  burning  as  long  as  the  history 
of  man  contains  any  record;  while  some  hot  springs  were 
Tisited  for  their  virtues,  at  least  a  thousand  years  a^o.  Hence, 
the  quantity  of  internal  heat  must  be  bo  trifle,  which  has  not 
expended  itself  in  all  that  long  period. 

But  are  we  not  in  great  and  perpetual  danger  from  these 
internal  fires!    Not  very  great  danger.    The  Earth,  the  air,  the 


water,  and  the  clouds,  are  all  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  bind 
it  with  a  threefold  band,  so  that  it  cannot  escape  except  in 
places.  This  internal  heat  is  a  friend  and  not  a  foe.  Probably 
the  great  mass  of  water  and  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  would  filter  in  and  disappear  altogether,  but  for  the  heat 
which  drives  it  back  to  the  surface,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
other  elements  in  sustaining  and  promoting  life  in  the  vast 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  as  well  as  in  you  and  I. 

NOTES    AND    COMMENTS 

"OUE    HIEED    MAN/' 

We  introdace  our  occasional  asfeisUnt  by  the  above  ezpresBive  XlVe.  in 
order  to  ensure  a  clear  distinction  between  his  weak-minded  productions 
and  those  of  *  The  Editor;"  mnd  tearing  moreover,  that,  unless  we  did  so, 
some  ignorant  individual  might  Imagine  tbat  the  Editor  hhnself— wlo 
never  sits  to  write,  except  In  an  arm  chair  of  immcnBe  dimenbions, 
trimmed  with  purpie  veivet  and  cold  edtrinte,  in  which  ho  is  always  att*  lid- 
ed  by  a  couple  of  negroes  bending  on  one  luice  and  each  bold>ng  four 
bottles  of  ink  apiece,  lest  he  should  run  out— could  possiblv  sioop  to  pen 
the  f  llowing. 

Having  thus,  we  trust,  made  plain  the  wide  distinction  between  this 
ordinary  individual  and  **vuii8ELF,»'  we  shall  let  hi  en  speak  for  himself 
when  space  will  permit. 

Cragin-8  Utah  Jury  Bill.-— We  have  wade  ed  through  this 
"little  bill."  This  is  a  beautiful  bill  and  well  got  up.  We  are 
sorry,  however,  to  observe  some  typographical  errors  in  it 
For  instance  instead  of  *'Utah"  the  reader  should  read  Siberia, 
and  instead  of  ''citizen"  he  should  read  serf.  There  are  also 
some  omissions  in  this  bill,  to  which,  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, we  draw  attention.  It  is  omitted  to  be  provided  that 
every  citizen,  that  is  serf,  of  Utah,  that  is  to  say  Siberia,  shall 
rise  at  exactly  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  comb  his 
hair  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Cragin.  We  are  surprised  at  this 
omission,  so  clearly  essential  to  the  glory  of  true  American 
citizenship.  The  intention  of  this  bill  being,  very  properly, 
to  comer  the  Utabites,  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  so  loosely  con- 
structed. To  "catch  ^ein  alive  oh"  and  ensure  that  no  poly- 
gamic marriages  are  practised  without  being  duly  recorded,  it 
should  be  provided  that  no  inhabitant  of  Utah  shall  ask  any 
woman  to  be  his  wife  exfept  before  a  District  Court  of  the 
United  States.  To  make  matters  still  more  sure,  every  district 
judge  should  be  licensed  to  act  as  a  midwife.  This  would  give 
him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  examining  all  juveniles  of  sup- 
posed polygamic  origin  as  to  their  real  descent  Any  child 
obstinately  remaining  silent  on  this  subject,  should  be  held 
guilty  of  concealment  of  the  fact,  and  deprived  of  citizenship 
forthwith.  These  provisions  added  the  bill  would  be  complete, 
provided  a  little  more  "repealing"  be  done.  Everything  a 
Utahite  ever  did — down  to  saying  his  prayers,  and  receiving 
his  Christian  name— should  be  repealed  instantly.  The  climate 
should  also  be  altered  if  possible.  These  peals  and  re  peals 
added  and  the  whole  would  go  "merrily  as  a  marriage  bill." 

Ricyrew  op  Books.— Among  the  numerous  works  adorning 
our  table  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  305th  number  of  "The 
Keep-aJumpiu."  an  illustrated  magazine  published  now  and 
then  and  sometimes  ofteoer.  Our  first  exclamation  on  opening 
these  illuminated  pages  was— "By  George!"  This  periodical, 
we  are  informed,  is  very  popular  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  its  early  numbers  were  published  with  • 
pound  of  sugar  or  a  "quarter  of  tea"  between  the  leaves— • 
fact  suilloieut  of  itself  to  ensure  the  popularity  of  any  journal. 
The  "Keep-a-Jumpin"  will  make  a  very  handsome  volume  when 
bound?  The  enterprising  editor,  however,  asserts  that  his 
papers  are  bound-less,  and  that  nothing  can  bind  him. — 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  illustrations  of  this  work, 
they  are  certainly  unique— that  is  to  say  u-nick,  being  "nicked" 
out  of  the  best  cardboard  wiih  a  flttycent  penknife,  Sheffield 
manufacture. — We  learn  that  some  person,  envious  of  the 
high  reputation  of  this  classical  journal,  intends  to  bring 
out  another  shortly  to  be  called  "The  Keep-a  Ticklin,"  Now 
we  have  no  objection  to  using  up  the  wast£  talent  around 
ns,  but  such  contemptible  rivalry  is  disgusting,  to  say  the  least 
— One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  The  title  of  this  cele- 
brated periodical  was,  we  understand,  derived  from  the  early 
recollections  of  its  editor.  BelnfL  as  Mr.  Squeers  would  say« 
•*eager  arter  wittles"  when  he  ^s  a  boy— a  fact  peculiar  to 
most  editors  when  they  are  boys,  including  ourselves — and  bis 
mother  keeping  the  "wittles"  [as  ours  didn't]  on  too  high  a 
shelf,  it  kept  him  all  the  time  a-jumpin'— hence  the  title.  We 
merely  mention  this  to  show  upon  what  trifling  matters  great 
events  sometimes  turn.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  merely 
judicious  parental  restraint  would  have  led  to  the  production 
of  such  a  work  as  the  "Keep  a-Jumpin"  iu  its  glory? 
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TUB   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 

CNOTB.— The  extracts  are  dlstingalflhed  from  oommentB  or  abbreyiations 
byqaot  Uonal  marks  ] 

'*H0¥  I  FELL  nrro  the  clutches  of  kotq 

THEOBOEE." 

[From  London  Society.] 

Tfae  DOtorlous  King  Tbeodore  of  Abyssinia,  against  wbom 
the  British  Government  is  now  sending  an  expedition  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  defiant  detention  of  its  consul,  Mr.  Cameron,  is  the 
subject  of  the  following  narrative.  How  the  author  fell  into 
the  clutches  of  this  notable  personage,  excepting  the  details  of 
the  journey,  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Enchanted 
with  delightful  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  wealth  to 
be  accumulated  there,  be  resolved  to  penetrate  to  the  lion's 
den  himself.  After  a  series  of  adventures  he  arrived  at  an 
Abyssinian  village  called  Wocknee,  where  he  was  captured  by 
one  Bas  Yakoob,  who  despatched  four  soldiers  to  summon  him 
into  his  presence,  and  coolly  informed  him  that  he  had  no 
business  to  come  to  Abyssinia,  and,  secondly,  once  there  he 
might  consider  himself  lucky  in  remaining  in  possession  of  his 
arms  and  legs;  as  for  his  ever  returning  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  would  have  to  fulfil  his  duty  in  taking  him  as 
a  present  to  King  Theodore  himself,"  remarking,  **lf  our  Negus 
has  imprisoned  your  consul,  how  much  must  you  who  are 
merely  a  subject  of  this  consul,  be  confined  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure." 

Accordingly  our  author  was  marched  to  Gondar,  the  resi- 
dence of  Theodore.  On  the  road  they  were  entertained  at  a 
place  called  Woggara  by  an  old  patriarchal-looking  Jew,  who, 
m  answer  to  a  question  from  the  captive  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
man  King  Theodore  was,  emphatically,  and  in  the  most  com- 
forting manner,  replied  "Half  a  devil  and  half  an  Abyssinian." 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Gondar  "a  number  of  soldiers 
rushed  out  upon  us  and  demanded  who  and  what  I  was,  and 
whether  I  had  brought  any  presents  to  the  king.  Answering 
in  the  negative,  and  adding  'besana,'^only  myself,  they  shook 
their  heads  in  a  very  ominous  fashion,  and  led  me  through  the 
massive  portal  into  the  conrt-yard,  where  I  was  taken  to  a  spa- 
cious chamber  in  which  Ras  Yakoob  bade  me  wait,  leaving 
half-a-dozen  men  to  guard  me  till  he  came  back.  He  soon 
made  his  re-appearance  in  company  with  a  person  whom  I 
recognized  bv  bis  habiliments  to  be  a  priest,  though  I  might 
have  looked  in  vain  at  his  bloated,  sensual  face  for  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  the  slightest  internal  fitness  for  his  post,  or 
any  Christian  duties  whatever.  This  gentleman  in  black  was 
the  Abuna  Salama  in  person,  and  had  evidently  come  to  gloat 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  heretic  Frank,  and  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  probability  of  extorting  something  of  value,  presents 
or  money,  before  his  imperial  majesty  should  prevent  it  by 
sending  the  possible  donor  out  of  the  world. 

"Are  you  another  of  those  accursed  heretics,  the  enemies  of 
our  hoVy  religion,  the  religion  which  was  brought  to  us  by  the 
Saints  Freementius  and  Aedelius  themselves?" 

"Not  so,  holy  father,  I  have  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  the  missionaries:  my  business  as  doctor  is  with  the  body 
and  not  with  the  soul." 

"Have  you  not  come  here  to' strive  to  overthrow  our  ancient 
church,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  strile  and  dissension  amongst  our 
flock?" 

"Far,  far  be  it  from  me,  whose  beard  is  but  scarcely  grown, 
to  act  against  the  wisdom  of  your  gray  hairs." 

"But  ^e  are  liars  and  robbers,  you  English.  You  come  to 
as  disguised  as  workmen,  pretend  to  occupy  yourselves  solely 
with  your  profession,  but  all  the  time  are  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  ruining  the  people." 

"Your  holiness!  Englishmen  as  a  rule  are  not  liars.  'And  I 
beg  your  Holiness  to  remember  that  we  are  both  men  of  the 
world,  and  very  well  know  the  meaning  of 'ruining  the  people.' 
We  can  easily  leave  that  to  you." 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  somewhat,  but  he  soon  regained 
his  self-possession,  launching  forth  into  a  torrent  of  abuse 
against  the  missionaries,  Me^i-s.  Flad,  Stern,  Rosenthal,  et<;. 

"These  people,"  I  replied,  "have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
your  flock,  but  have  limited  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Falashas.  But  even  supposing  they  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  you  musi  not  blame  us  for  it,  for 
they  are  no  Englishmen,  but  Germans,  consequently,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  them." 

Again  was  the  Abnna  forced  to  acknowledge  the  tnith  of 
my  remarks,  and  rising,  bade  me  follow  him  to  the  apartments 


of  the  king.  We  had  to  pass  through  a  number  of  intricate 
passages,  all  built  of  solid  masonry,  which,  however  dila(»i- 
dated  and  oat  of  repair,  still  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  great 
strength  the  place  must  formerly  have  possessed. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  *'8anctam  sanotorom,"  where  Im 
Abyssinian  Majesty  was  to  be  seen  in  all  his  glorjr.  The  room 
was  small  but  crowded  with  articles  of  luxury — silks  and  daa- 
asks,  gold  and  sliver  brocades,  either  ased  as  carpets  or  laid 
on  the  divan.  Surrounded  by  his  guard  stood  the  man  St^n 
named  the  Abyssinian  Wild  Beast,  but  whose  appearance  at 
the  time  by  no  means  struck  me  as  unfavorable.  There  was  i 
dignity  and  grace  about  his  movements  which  may  truly  be 
termed  royal,  and  a  calmBCSS  which,  with  hia  determined  cast 
of  countenance  and  projecting  under  jaw,  could  by  no  meaos 
be  mistaken  for  want  of  will.  In  fact  be  is  obstinate  in  the 
hiffhest  degree,  and  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eye  indicative  of 
wild,  irresistible  passion.  He  is  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  well  and  strongly  built,  a  frame  capable  of  great  en- 
durance, with  a  high  forehead,  denoting  no  mean  intellectual 
capabilities;  but  it  was  easy  to  observe  what  ravages  a  con- 
tinual indulgence  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  already  caused  in 
his  constitution,  and  the  wild  look  with  which  he  surveyed  me 
only  too  plainly  showed  that  even  then  he  was  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  some  recent  orgie. 

"You  are  an  Englishman?"  he  asked  imperiously.  I  an8we^ 
ed  in  the  affirmative.  "How  could  ^ou  venture  to  enter  mj 
dominions  without  my  previous  permission?" 

I  answered  that  I  intended  to  have  done  so:  but  that  from 
Matamma  there  had  been  no  means  of  communication  with  him, 
and  that  on  my  arrival  at  Wochnee,  Ras  Yakob  had  seized  me 
and  brought  me  to  Gondar. 

"And  here  you  will  remain  as  long  as  yoor  head  is  on  your 
shoulders." 

With  this  comfortable  assurance,  be  gave  orders  to  lead  me 
away.  Naturally  I  inquired  what  my  crime  or  offence  wu 
supposed  to  be. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "I  do  not  know  yet  But  until  I  do,  the 
gimp  is  the  best  place  for  you.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  im- 
prisoned your  consul  and  other  countrymen,  you  can  have  do 
reason  to  be  particularly  friendly  disposed  towards  me;  and 
whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 

"But  what  ground  of  suspicion  can  your  Majesty  have 
against  me?" 

"You  English  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me^  I  know  that 
What  business  has  an  English  doctor  in  Abyssinia?  He  comes 
either  from  curiosity  or  business.  The  first  is  very  reprehen- 
sible; the  second,  as  it  is  not  ostensible,  must  be  so  also.  Yon 
have  come  to  spy  out  the  land  no  doubt." 

And  here,  upon  a  sign  from  his  imperial  Majes^,  four  gigan- 
tic fellows  sprang  upon  me  and  hustled  me  out  of  his  presence 
in  a  most  unceremonious  fashion,  too  painful  to  be  described; 
atfd  thus  ended  my  first  interview  with  King  Theodore." 

The  locality  to  which  I  bad  been  led  after  my  first  audience 
with  the  king,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  was  treated  were 
better  than  I  expected;  and  knowing  his  Majesty's  penchant  for 
trenching  arms  and  legs  from  the  bodies  of  bis  unfortunate 
victims,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  escaped  as  well  as 
I  had,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being.  Not  far  from  the  king^ 
apartments  a  long,  low  gallery  connected  two  parts  of  &e 
castle,  and  in  this  gallery.  Forming  a  place  of  imprisonment  for 
divers  Abyssinians  and  Moslems,  amongst  wbom  was  a  certain 
Armenian,  Serkis  Ciackigian,  was  I  to  take  up  my  abode. 
How  long  I  should  have  to  remain  in  this  place  was  an  inte^ 
esting  question  for  me  in  my  position,  but  somehow  or  other  I 
never  felt  any  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  result  lo 
fact,  the  overpowering  feeling  with  me  was  that  of  hunger, 
and  on  ascertaining  that  there  was  nothing  eatable  to  be  oh' 
tained,  I  became  perfectly  ravenous.  However,  the  Moslems, 
though  captive,  did  not  forget  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and 
sustained  their  reputation  for  hospitality  by  inviting  me,  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  to  partake  of  their  repast  After  dinner  (shall 
I  call  it?)  I  became  comparatively  comfortable,  and  twisting  np 
a  cigarette  with  some  tobacco  which  Giackigian,  who  spoke 
excellent  Italian,  had  given  me,  1  felt  inclined  to  banish  all 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  future,  and  merely  live  for  the 
present 

But  when  the  sun  sank  lower  in  the  western  sky,  pouring  hit 
golden  rays,  tinged  with  evening  crimson,  through  the  barred 
windows  of  my  dungeon,  lighting  up  the  squalid,  filthy  inte- 
rior, and  beaming  upon  the  ghastly  features  of  the  unhappy 
creatures  who  had  been  languishing  there  for  years,  a  solemn 
sadne.s8  stole  over  me,  tnily  not  so  much  on  my  account,  but 
sorrow  for  the  ravages  in  mind  and  body  a  cruel  incarceration 

causes  upon  man,  when  the  noblest  gift  of  uature^ — liberty  and 
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IretHiom — is  torn  away  from  him.  Aud  as  the  soft,  full  moon, 
gnulnally  emerging  from  the  glowing  play  of  colors  in  the  »\\n- 
wjt  »ky.  gained  the  ascendant,  oveitlooding  the  landscape 
around  with  her  misty,  ethereal  light,  forlorn  and  helpless  I 
certainly  did  feel;  and  pressing  my  burning  face  to  the  cold 
iron  bars  of  the  window  to  which  1  had  clambered  up,  I  gave 
full  vent  to  my  teelings,  and  managed  to  look  and  feel  as  miser- 
able as  any  one  of  my  companions  in  grief,  who  were  all 
steeped  in  the  deepest  slumber — in  blest  oblivion  of  all  their 
woes.  I  envied  them;  and,  closing  my  eyes,  strove  to  imitate 
them.  Long  it  was  before  I  succeeded,  not  before  the  stars 
b<*gan  to  pale;  then  I  did  at  last  manage  to  obtain  a  little 
deep."  [to  bk  oontinued.] 


DB.    DODDRIDGE'S    DREAM. 

rFrora  Phrenological  Joomal  J 

Dr.  I>oddridok  was  on  terms  of  very  intimate  friendship 
with  l>r.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  in  religious  conversation  they 
spent  many  bappy  hours  together.  Among  other  matters,  a 
very  &vorit«  topic  was  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  and 
the  probability  that  at  the  instant  of  dissolution  it  was  intro- 
duced into  tbe  presence  of  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  the 
splendors  around  the  throne  of  God.  One  evening,  after  a 
conversation  of  this  nature,  Dr.  Doddridge  retired  to  rest,  and 
"in  ihe  visions  of  the  uight*^  his  ideas  were  shaped  into  the 
following  beautiful  form: 

Ue  dreamed  that  he  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  he  was 
taken  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  By  degrees  he  seemed  to 
grow  worse,  and  at  last  to  expire.  In  an  instant  he  was  sen- 
!4ible  that  be  had  exchanged  the  prison-house  and  sufferings  of 
mortality  for  a  state  of  liberty  and  happiness.  Embodied  in  a 
slender,  »rial  form,  he  seemed  to  float  in  a  region  of  pure  light. 
Beneath  him  lay  the  earth,  but  not  a  glittering  city  or  a  village, 
tbe  forest  or  the  sea  were  visible.  There  was  naught  to  be  seen 
below  save  the  melancholy  group  of  his  friends,  weeping 
around  his  lifeless  remains.  Himself  thrilled  with  delight,  he 
was  surprised  at  their  tears,  and  attempted  to  inform  them  of 
bis  bappy  change,  but  by  some  mysterious  power,  utterance 
was  denied;  aud  as  he  anxiously  leaned  over  the  mourning  cir- 
cld,  gazing  fondly  upon  them  and  struggling  to  speak,  he  rose 
silently  upon  the  air,  their  forms  became  more  and  more  in- 
distinct, and  gradually  melted  away  from  his  sight  Reposing 
upon  golden  clouds,  be  found  himself  swiftly  mounting  the 
skies,  with  a  venerable  figure  at  his  side,  guiding  his  myste- 
rious movements,  and  in  whose  counl^enance  he  discovered  the 
lioeaments  of  youth  and  age  blended  together,  with  an  inti- 
mate harmony  and  majestic  sweetness. 

They  traveJed  together  through  a  vast  region  of  empty  space, 
nolii,  at  length,  the  battlements  of  a  glorious  edifice  shone  in 
tiie  distance,  and  as  its  form  rose  brilliant  and  distinct  among 
the  far  off  shadows  that  flitted  athwart  their  path,  the  guide 
iDlormed  him  that  the  palace  he  beheld  was,  for  the  present, 
to  be  his  mansion  of  rest.  Gazing  upon  its  splendor,  he  re- 
plied that  while  on  earth  he  had  often  heard  that  eye  had  not 
»een,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  could  the  heart  of  man  conceive,  the 
tnings  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  him;  but, 
Dotwithstandiog,  the  building  to  which  they  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching was  superior  to  anything  he  had  before  beheld,  yet 
its  grandeur  had  not  exceeded  the  conceptions  he  had  formed. 
Tbe  guide  made  no  reply;  they  were  already  at  the  door,  and 
entered.  The  guide  introduced  him  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, at  the  extremity  of  which  stood  a  table,  covered  with  a 
euow-wbite  cloth,  a  golden  cup,  and  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
tbeo  raid  that  he  must  leave  him,  but  that  qk  must  remain,  for 
in  a  short  time  he  would  receive  a  visit  from  the  lord  of  the  man- 
Htou,  aud  that  during  the  interval  before  his  arrival,  the  apart- 
ment would  furnish  him  sutllcient  entertainment  and  instruction. 
The  guide  vanished,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  began  tS  ex- 
amine tbe  decorations  of  the  room,  and  observed  that  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  a  number  of  pictures.  Upon  nearer  inspec- 
tion he  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  formed  a  com- 
plete biography  of  bis  own  life.  Here  he  saw  depicted,  that 
angels,  tiiough  unseen,  bad  ever  been  his  familiar  attendants; 
and  sent  bj'  God  they  had  sometimes  preserved  him  from  immi- 
nent peril.  He  beheld  himself  first  represented  as  an  infant 
jost  expiring,  when  his  life  was  prolonged  by  an  angel  gently 
breathing  into  his  nostrils.  Most  of  the  occurrences  delineated 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  his  recollection,  and  unfolded  mamy 
things  which  he  had  never  before  understood,  and  which  had 
perplexed  him  with  many  doubts  and  much  uneasiness.  Among 
others  he  was  particularly  impressed  with  a  picture  in  which  he 
was  represented  as  fulling  from  a  horse,  when  death  would 
have  been  inevitable  had  not  an  angel  received  him  in  his  arms 


and  broken  the  force  of  his  descent.  These  merciful  interpo- 
sitions of  God  filled  him  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  his  heut 
overffowed  with  love  as  he  surveyed  in  them  all  an  exhibition 
of  goodness  and  mercy  far  beyond  all  that  he  had  imagined. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Tbe  lord  of  the  mansion  had  arrived;  the  door  opened  and  he 
entered.  So  powerful  and  overwhelming,  and  withal  of  such 
singular  beauty  was  his  appearance,  that  he  sank  down  at  bis 
feet,  completely  overcome  by  his  miyestic  presence.  His  lord 
gently  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  taking  his  hand  led  him 
forward  to  the  table.  He  pressed  with  his  fingers  the  juice  of 
the  grapes  into  the  golden  cup,  and  after  having  drank  himself, 
he  presented  it  to  him,  saying.  "This  is  the  new  wine  in  my 
Father's  kingdom."  No  sooner  had  he  partaken  than  all  un- 
easy sensations  vanished,  perfect  love  had  cast  out  fear,  and 
he  conversed  with  the  Savior  as  an  intimate  friend.  Like  the 
silver  rippling  of  a  summer  sea  he  heard  fall  from  his  lips  the 
grateful  approbation:  "Thy  labors  are  finished,  thy  work  is 
approved:  rich  and  glorious  is  the  reward."  Thrilled  with  an 
unspeakable  bliss  that  pervaded  the  very  depths  of  his  soul, 
he  suddenly  saw  glories  upon  glories  bursting  upon  his  view. 
The  doctor  awoke.  Tears  of  rapture  from  this  joyful  interview 
were  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Long  did  the  lively  impression 
of  this  charming  dream  remain  upon  his  mind,  and  never  could 
he  speak  about  it  without  emotions  of  joy,  and  with  tender 
and  grateful  remembrance. 
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BULWBB. 

Bulwer  lives  in  bis  beautiful  villa  in  Fulham,  a  quiet,  lonely 
village  above  London.  A  tranquility  distorbed  by  nothing, 
reigns  in  the  house.  Notwithstanding  the  warm  spring  day, 
Bulwer  sits  near  the  fireplace,  where  a  bright  coal  fire  is 
burning.  Outside,  the  branches  of  a  cherry  tree,  covered  with 
an  exuberance  of  blossoms,  hang  down  on  the  window,  and 
the  low,  chirping  notes  of  the  birds  penetrate  into  the  room. 

The  celebrated  author— «i  tall,  slender  form,  wrapped  in  a 
sky-blue,  soft-lined,  silken  morning  ^own,  which  is  fastened 
with  a  strong  cord  around  his  waist — sits  at  his  large  empty 
table,  and  has  before  him  only  a  blank  book,  in  which  he 
writes  his  new  novels.  His  large,  light-blue  eves  oast  longing 
glances  out  of  the  window;  his  auburn  hair  flows  in  ringlets 
down  on  his  high,  narrow  forehead;  tbe  large,  slender  nose 
hangs  over  his  small  mouth,  and  his  red  whiskers  fall  from  his 
long  and  narrow  chin  on  his  breast.  The  whole  face  looks 
decidedly  too  long.  He  has  a  sickly  appearance,  and  is  ab- 
stracted. His  family  affairs  are  at  the  bottom  of  his  melan- 
choly, which  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive.  His  little  daughter 
died":  his  son,  the  heir  of  his  baronetey,  is  estranged  from  him; 
and  nis  wife,  Lady  Bulwer,  has  long  since  been  separated  from 
him,  and  lives  in  the  city. 

Let  us  enter  her  room'.  She  sits  at  her  writing  table,  for  she 
is  likewise  at  work  upon  a  novel.  Her  corpulent  form,  her 
rouud  face,  her  radiant,  deep  blue  eyes,  her  raven  hair,  every 
thing  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  appearance  of  her 
husband.  She  contemplates  the  portrait  of  her  son:  she 
charges  her  husband  with  being  another  Lovelace,  and  re- 
fusing to  pay  her  debts.  Her  large  eyes  look  at  us  languidly; 
her  full  cheeks  contain  a  number  of  dimples,  such  as  Rubens 
liked  to  paint;  her  lips  are  still  as  swelling,  fresh,  and  red  as 
those  of  Titian's  daughters,  and  yet  she  is  much  over  forty. 
On  thinking  of  this  our  suspicions  are  aroused;  the  crimson 
on  her  cheeks  is  too  fragrant;  the  heavy  braids  surmounting 
her  forehead  are  too  black;  her  manners  are  decidedly  too 
kind  and  polite,  and  cannot  be  sincere — we  escape  from  her, 
bearing  in  mind  the  bleeding  h**art  of  her  melancholy  husbandi 
and  the  mournful  tone  of  his  novels. 

DICKENS. 

Let  us  go  now  to  Charles  Dickens.  There  are  several  aris- 
tocratic carriages  and  plain  hacks  in  front  of  his  elegant  resi- 
dence, where  a  numerous  party  is  assembled.  The  celebrated 
romancist  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to 
Switzerland  and  Genoa,  and  gives  to  night  a  soiree,  such  as 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  at  his  hospitable  house.  He  is  blonde, 
bis  eyes  are  light  blue,  his  face  flushed  with  wine,  neither 
meagre  nor  round,  but  brimful  of  good  humor  and  kind- 
beartedness.  He  is  conversing  with  two  ladies,  who  cannot 
refrain  from  bursting  into  loud  laughter.  You  can  tell  at  once, 
en  looking  at  his  face,  which  is  by  no  means  expressive  in  { 
itself,  when  Dickens  describes,  recites,  or  satirizes.    Dickens    | 
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is  precisely  as  be  writes — lively,  sanguiDe,  a  bon  vivaot,  now 
in  a  poetical  mood,  now  observing,  all  seemingly,  superficially, 
and  yet  what  a  deep  heart  is  concealed  under  this  restless  sur- 
face! If  it  is  said  that  the  currents  ol  the  world  are  injurious  to 
genius,  Dickens'  example  proves  the  contrary,  for  his  creations 
spring  from  the  observation  of  life;  he  would  be  nothing  with- 
out seeing,  observing,  and  living  with  what  he  beholds. 

In  former  times  his  wife,  a  stately  lady,  was  to  be  seen  on 
such  occasions.  Her  black  eyes,  her  lull  form,  her  measured 
conduct,  were  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  her  husband, 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  quarrel  which  disturbed  their 
relations  and  their  happiness  affer  a  blissful  wedded  life  of 
many  years  has  not  yet  been  settled.  They  are  not  yet  recon- 
ciled. The  husband  drowns  his  cares  in  his  literary  activity 
and  in  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world. 


GOSSIP     OF     THE     DAY. 

Gossip  informs  us  that  Napoleon  III.  has  preserved  all  the 
furniture  used  by  him  during  his  exile,  and  that  his  cabinet  at 
the  Tuileries  is  a  small  room  with  a  single  window,  containing 
a  shabby  bookcase  without  glass  doors,  on  the  shelves  ot  which 
are  seen  the  old  books  which  Prince  Napoleon  carried  about 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  In  this  room,  we  are  informed, 
is  woven  the  intricate  threads  of  diplomacy  which  spread  like 
a  net- work  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  His  Majesty  is  said  to 
wear  aa  old  paletot  during  his  hours  of  work  that  his  ministers 
would  utterly  disdain.  Gossip  is  also  good  enough  to  give  us 
the  reason  of  Maximilian's  rash  perseverance  in  Mexico  as 
follows: — While  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  traveling  through 
some  disturbed  provinces  with  General  Castlenau,  he  received 
a  telegram  from  his  brother,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  informing 
him  that  if  he  returned,  his  title  of  Emperor  would  not  be 
recognized;  and  furthermore,  that  his  rights  as  Archduke  and 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  would  only  be  restored  to  him 
at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  recognized  by  the  family  ar- 
rangements signed  at  Miramar.  It  appears  that  this  dispatch 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  determiitfhion  taken  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  continue  ihe  struggle  against  the  Liberals  with- 
out the  aid  of  Frame.  From  Maximilian  we  fly  to  Kossuth,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  Ludwig  Kossuth  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
and  is  now  at  war  with  the  ditferent  more  moderate,  or  rather 
rational  Hungarian  journals.  Kossuth  being  disposed  of,  Gos- 
sip protests  against  the  **John  Brown"  scandal  with  which  cer- 
tain gossiping  journals  are  associating  the  spotless  name  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  the  following  handsome  manner:  *-Brown, 
it  seems,  is  a  highland  ♦gillie'  (or  henchman)  who  was  a  par- 
ticular favorite  of  Prince  Albert,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
Consort,  retained  his  place  in  the  royal  household.  Being  a 
faithful,  attached  servant  of  mature  years,  with  a  very  rare 
knack  of  being  around  when  wanted,  and  of  making  himself 
generally  useful,  he  soon  came  to  be  a  personal  attendaut  of 
the  Queen  in  places  where  a  male  servitor  was  absolutely 
necessary.  All  this  was  natural  and  proper,  and  provoked  no 
remark  until  the  Queeu  sat  for  a  full  length  portrait  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Landseer,  and  caused  to  be  painted  in  the  background  a 
horse  held  by  the  gigantic  John  Brown.  The  man  and  the 
horse  wore  reminders  of  Prince  Albert;  and  as  the  painting  was 
Intended  to  represent  the  Queen  in  her  widowed  state  (in  com- 
plete  black)  the  introduction  of  these  accessories  was  appro- 
priate and  affecting.  Upon  this  single  circumstance  the  loul 
bird  of  scandal  fastened  its  beak. 


EBITOEIAL   NOTE. 

Editorially  aiid  Typographically,  wc  ask  a  gentlt 
criticism  for  our  first  number.  Having  been  under 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  just  such  type  as  could 
be  obtained  in  Salt  Lake  city,  our  selection  has,  of 
course,  been  limited.  It  will  take  the  experience  of 
one  or  two  numbers  to  discover  how,  with  the  mate- 
rial we  have  on  hand,  to.  set  up  the  proposed  depart- 
ments in  the  greatest  possible  variety  and  fulness. — 
The  Educational,  as  well  as  some  other  divisions,  do 
not  yet  present  all  the  features  we  desire.  Give  ud 
time. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 

CROTCHET  WOBK. 

xiJZn^^\^^  following  beautiful  edjring.  procure  Walker**  crotchet  hook, 
No.xy,  aud  Maulove'tf  crotchei  ihrcid,  So  18; 

Make  a  chain  of  fourteen  Ptltcheu  -  turn  back,  let  row,  miss  4  cfaaiiM  ol 
last  row,  worjc  4  double,  chain  4,  miss  4.  work  i  doable,  turn  back 

2d  row,  i  bain  4  wor-c  4  double  in  the  four  clmius  of  last  row,  efaaioi 
work  4  double  In  the  next  four  chains  of  last  row,  turn  back. 

.  'V.^'  *1 .  *"  *V  ^°''*  ^  double  in  the  fuur  chains  nf  last  row.  chain  i 
work  a  double  m  the  four  chains  o*  la  t  row,  tarn  back 

4th  row  Chjtio  4,  wor«  4  double  in  ihe  four  chaiLS  of  last  row,  dwio 
4  worK  4  double  In  the  four  chains  of  last  row.  chain  «,  work  1  doable  h 
the  same  lour  chains  of  Uu-t  r«»w.  turn  Imck. 

6th  row.  chal  .  4,  work  1  double  for  four  times  in  th«  six  chains  of  last 
row.  chain  4,  work  4  double  In  the  f.mr  .halos  o*  last  row.  obmin  4.  workS 
do.ible  m  the  four  chains  of  last  row,  turn  hack. 

«  f  u  IT"  K.**^*".t  ^^^^  *  *^*^»^'e  in  the  four  rh  .Ins  of  last  row,  cbalnt 
work  4  double  in  the  four  chains  or  last  row,  chain  5,  work  1  doable  in  im 
center  of  the  jour  chains  of  hwt  row,  chain  5,  w(irK  I  double  m  the  crow 
of  t..e  four  chains  of  last  row,  chains,  worx  1  double  in  the  lourchaiw 
or  last  row  chain  6,  work  1  double  in  the  ceuter  of  the  four  chains  of  1«« 
row,  turn  back. 

♦  Jm  ^Va  ^**'^  ^"  "*®  ^^^^^  °^  **»e  fi'^e  chains  of  last  row  1  dooWe.  5 
treble  l  doub  e,  repeat  this  lour  times  in  the  following  five  chains  of  1  et 
row   drain  4,  work  4 double  in  the  four  chains  ol  last  row.  cbaia  4.  work? 

ii!wSh  *"  ^^^!^^^  ^^'*^°*  *^^  ^**'  ''"^  •  ^^ye&t  from  the  8ea>nd  row  for  tl« 
length  requ  red. 

PRESERVf>G  FRUIT. 
i,«!.f '*^.?®?"°*  **"  *^  pre.erving  the  fruit  wulch  they  put  up.   bj  not 
healing  the  JHr-s  anu  sealing  whUe  the  contents  are  scalding  hot.     It  Is  alto 
hiiportant  that  the  jars  be  f-.U.    Any  vacanc.v  Icil,  contains  air.  wh  ch  nuy 
cause  fermenUuou  and  conoequcnt  injury  .—Country  GeuUemau. 


PAELOE   AMUSEMENTS. 

The  first  amusements  we  shall  Introduce  will  be  those  of  ^le{ffht  of  Hind, 
and  which  require  no  special  apparatus,  bui  will  produce  a  eie»t  deoltf 
fan  for  our  young  folks,  the^e  winter  evening*.    The  first  is  entiUed: 

„,. ,    ._t  1-  ^^^^  FLYING  DiMB. 

This  trirk  must  be  fhniuentty  practiced  btf  re  It  Is  produced  in  pubtte. 
Borrow  two  colored  ^ilk  handkerchiefo  fhim  the  c*.mpairy,  a-d  have 
tbrec  dimes  In  your  hand,  but  only  show  iwr,  keeping  ihe  other  one  firm- 
ly fixed  against  the  first  joiut  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  Yon  intrt 
also  have  a  fine  needle  and  thread  stuck  Inside  the  cnff"  of  ^  our  co^t.  i  ben 
take  o..e  ol  the  hajidkercbiefs.  and  put  in  bo  h  dimes,  but  pretend  that  only 
one  !><  In  he  handkerchief  into  a  hat.  leaving  one  corner  ban  -iiij:  oot.-l 
Now  hold  up  .he  th.rd  dime  (which  the  ^poctatOl8  ima^iiiC  I- the  i!ecund), 
and  ask  sonie  of  the  company  to  lay  the  ae^oi.d  hsndkerchief  ov^r  It  ^  w 
then  ask  him  to  hold  ihn  lume  light  l>etween  his  fluirer  and  thumb,  wh  le 
yon  twisi  up  the  handkerchief  While  dol  .g  s.>,w»Th  both  l.aud^  conce  M 
under  the  banokercbief,  you  pass  a  few  stlwhes  under  the  dime,  and  re- 
place the  needle.  I  his  being  done,  spread  one  curner  or  the  ha.  diter- 
chief  over  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  still  holding  the  dime,  a.Ki  taU..g 
hold  oi  another  c  rner.  tell  bin  to  drt»p  th**  dime  when  you  have  amn  eJ 
uJ^  A,S^  1^^':?  *  three"  he  lets  gi  the  dim,  ai.d  yon  whl»k  th* 
handKCrchief  into  the  air,  when  the  dime  ap^iears  to  have  vanished,  but  i^ 
really  held  m  the  handKcrchief  Youthen  fell  the  antoui  hed  indi\ida.I 
to  draw  th«  other  hand'  ercblef  out  of  the  hat  by  ihe  corner  that  is  ban* 
Ingout  The  tw(.  dimes  are  he  rd  to  fall  into  ihwhat  aud  every  one  l« 
pe-Puaded  tnat  you  liave  coiyured  one  of  the  dimes  out  of  a  i>erBOu*s  hand 
and  seal  rt  into  the  hat.  ^ 


SCIENTIFIC   AND   AQEICULTORAL. 

QRiNITE-CUTTlva  MAGBINB. 
A  cerrespoodent  eavs  of  this  machine:  -It  dee»  not  effect  reaalta  as  I 
thought  at  one  .Ime.  by  a  series  of  revolving  chlstls,  but  bv  cutt  iie  Instru- 
ments not  unlike  the  large  che&c-knife  of  the  chet«einonger.  Tbl»  U 
made  •fa  surprisingly  w«U  tempered  steel  The  machme  being  brourtl 
to  the  block  of  granite  the  quarry-slde,  or  a  cl  ff.  a  srrios  of  ihe^  knire* 
cutthcirway  in!o  the  solid  material  with  accuracy  aud  despach  Yoa 
can  dmde  a  huge  bhKk  in  two,  or  pare  off"  the  leaM*.  piece  of  »«urlare.  in 
either  ca*e  the  chuiels  leaving  their  work  so  smooth  that  te  tarn  of  the 
stone  is  at.  once  fit  for  the  polish  ngbed  or  lathe  A II  kiuds  ot  the  ra«ist 
obdurate  material  have  been  successfully  acted  on;  and  one  of  tbe  nu- 
chines  haa  b«en   or  1*  to  be  tested  as  a  tunn^iler  and  uriver  of  le,«la. 

A  NRW  PROCKi^S  OF  COU)Rma  MARBLK. 

Vakimavrd  marble,  it  is  announced,  may  be  iralialed  in  all  the  r*cb 
colored  ve.ns  for  which  some  species  «.f  it  are  disiingi  ished.  For  this  i>nr- 
pose  a  solid  block  of  marble  to  be  treated  is  first  warmed  In  an  oven  nf  er 
which  the  olors  are  applied,  i  hf  se  consist  of  an  alc«»hollc  solution  o( 
alkaiiet  nK)t,  to  produce  a  li  h  lavender;  a  madder  lake,  to  make  a  crim- 
son: indigo,  to  produce  a  blue;  veidcgris,  green:  and  gamboge,  yellow  - 

They  are  put  on  accotding  to  the  f^ncy  and  to«le  or  the  artist,  »o  a-*  t« 
form  the  desired  patterns;  a.ter  which  the  marble  Is  again  wormed,  to 
nutke  it  ab8(»rb  the  colors. 

WIRE  OLOTHBS  LINE. 

OALv«ifiZKD  Irmiwire  has  long  been  used  by  many  for  clotties  Himi 
and  c..n  uoually  be  procured  at  hat  dwa.  e  stores. 

THE  STRAWBERRY. 

OpimONs  differ  a«i  to  growing  straw  berries  in  hills  oi%bix)adcast.    This 

is  <ml  ip  lo  difference  in  noils .   A  cultivator  wUl  fail  if  he  do  nou  bv  tx- 

penment,  find  out  the  nature  of  bis  own  land. 

QRAPIING. 

OaoHABPs  grown  from  root  grafts  are  shorMived,  and  fever  can  be  nro- 
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EDUCATIONAL    AND    PRACTICAL.         INSTRUCTIONS    TO    MECHANICS. 


LESSONS    IN    FEENCH. 

LESSON    I. 

We  mnst  begin  at  the  beginning — and  thatliappens 
to  be  a  point  which  we  can  convey  with  less  complete- 
ness in  these  written  instructions  than  a  personal 
teacher  may  afierwardfl  do  by  a  few  inflections  of  his 
voice.  We  speak  of  the  sound  of  the  letters  in  the 
French  alphabet,  as  well  singly  as  in  combination  j 
and,  thongh  we  shall  give  the  means  of  learning  how 
to  read,  to  understand,  and  to  write  French,  it  will  be 
necessaTj,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  converse  in 
that  pleasant  language,  either  to  pay  the  most  rigor- 
ous attention  to  the  rules  of  pronunciation  we  shall 
now,  once  for  all,  lay  down,  and  to  add  to  that  atten- 
tion a  good  deal  of  reading  aloud;  or  else,  at  the  end 
of  our  instructions,  to  attend  some  class  where  in  a 
very  short  time,  some  one,  by  word  of  mouth,  may 
supply  the  last  remaining  desideratum.  Meantime,  if 
no  sound  comes  from  the  words  we  write  on  this 
p^ge,  yet  we  can  furnish  a  method  of  approaching  to- 
wards the  required  tones. 

The  French  alphabet  contains  exactly  one  letter 
less,  the  w,  than  our  own.  The  rest  are  all  written  as 
we  writt  them,  but  are  differently  pronounced.  The 
shortest  way  to  explain  this  is  to  say  at  once  that,  to 
our  ears,  they  somnd  as  if  they  were  written  thus: — 

a    b      c      d      e   f    g        h     i     j 

ah,  bay,  say,  day,  eh,  eff,  zhay,  ashe,  ee,  zhee, 

hi       mnopqrst 

kah,ell,  emm,  enn,  o,  pay,  ku,  err,  ess,  tay, 

u      V      X        ^        z 

ue,  vay,  ix  eegrek,  zed. 

The  French  g  we  have  represented  by  zTiat/,  but  the 
e  melts  into  the  /*,  just  as  an  s  would.  So  with  j, — 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  only  letter  which  is 
pronounced  in  two  syllables  is  the  y^eegreh,  which, 
in  French,  means  'Greek  i/'  They  call  their  y  the 
"Greek  i"  To  an  Englishman,  by  far  the  most  dif- 
ficult French  sound  is  that  of  the  u,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  intelligible  by  spelling  it  «<e. — 
The  fact  is,  it  is  a  sound  between  oo  and  ee.  The 
best  rule  we  can  give  is  to  pronoiyice  w  as  if  you 
were  going  to  whistle.  Altieri,  the  great  Italian 
dramatist,  said  the  attempt  to  pronounce  the  French  u 
always  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  sea-sick;  and  in- 
deed it  is  very  different  from  the  oo  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  of  the  Germans.  But  it  is  well  not  to  be 
I  too  timid  or  icrupnlous.  Execution^  whether  in  music 
or  in  languages,  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  fearless 
confidence.  Take  two  men,  one  of  them  is  afraid  to 
ipeak  till  he  can  speak  without  an  error,  the  other 
is  determined  to  endeavor  to  express  himself,  even 
though  he  should  make  several  blunders.  The  latter 
is  certainly  the  one  who  will  make  the  quicker  prog- 
ress. Well,  we  have  read  the  alphabet  ;now  for  the  sound 
of  the  letters  in  words.  And  here  we  must  remark 
that  any  more  highly  educated  persons  into  whose 
hands  these  lessons  may  fsdl  should  bear  in  mind  that 
our  instructions  are  designed  for  those  who,  in  a  life 
of  toil,  may  not  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar,  even  in  connection  with  their  mother 
tongue.  We  start  with  the  very  supposition  that  even 
the  most  elementary  points  must  be  made  clear  by  us 
as  we  go  on.  [to  be  continubd.J 


In  iWb  repar  ment,  we  sbaU  not  only  8ei»k  to  give  Instrnctions  to  Me- 
chMn  ex  and  Artisus  but  to  farnitsh  hints  and  poggedtlona  nsefui  to  all 
luteudmK  to  provide  tbt^meoives  witti  durable,  comM>rtable  and  economi- 
cal homes. 


COVEEING  OF   E0078« 

BY      V  A  U  X. 

"For  covering  roofs  of  houses  in  the  country  there 
is  scarcely  any  good  material  so  available  as  shingles," 
if  the  pitch  is  not  too  flat.  Slate  forms  au  excellent 
covering,  if  of  superior  quality  and  well  put  on,  so  as 
not  to  be  loosened  or  blown  of  in  fierce  storms.  Tin 
expands  and  contracts,  and  has  a  tendency  to  get  out 
of  order,  but  still  is  a  good  roofing  material  wbfen 
properly  put  on.  Zinc  w  worthless.  Thick  canvass 
is  g<  »od  for  flat  veranda  roofs  or  small  surfaces,  being 
preferable  to  tin,  inasmuch  as  it  suffers  less  by  alter- 
nations of  temperature,  reflects  less  heat,  makes  less 
noise  in  rainy  weather,  and  takes  less  time  to  put  on." 

[When  slates  are  obtained  of  two  different  colors, 
it  has  a  good  effect  to  arrange  them  in  stripes]  or 
patterns.  In  laying  slates,  "precautions  should  he 
taken  to  prevent  any  drift  of  fine  snow  from  getting 
under  the  slates.  The  joints  should  be  laid  in  mor- 
tar, the  boarding  should  be  matched,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  not  be  at  all  flat.  In  some  cases  tarred 
paper  is  laid  over  the  boarding  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard from  drift. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  shingle  roof  is,  that  while 
it  is,  comparatively  sp^eaking,  almost  impossible  to 
get  out  of  order,  if  the  shingles  be  really  good  and 
the  work  well  done,  it  allows  of  considerable  expan- 
sion, contraction,  and  even  settlement  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  its  efficacy.  It  is  agreeably  varied 
in  surface  and  assumes  by  age  a  soft  pleasant  neu- 
tral tint  that  harmonizes  with  any  color  that  may  be 
used  in  the  building." 

[The  above  directions  about  slate  roofs  will  be  con- 
sidered superfluous,  by  builders  of  houses  calculated 
to  last  only  from  five  to  ten  years.  Where  houses, 
however,  are  designed  for  homesteads  to  last  for  gen- 
erations, no  real  builder  would  feel  safe  in  omitting 
such  precautions.] 

LESSONS    IN  FUONTJNCIATION. 


The  letter  r  is  often  imperfectly  sounded,  and  some- 
times omitted  altogether  in  pronunciation.  The 
Irish,  however,  sound  it  too  strongly,  giving  it  a 
lengthened  trill.  It  has  properly  a  gentle  rolling 
sound,  and  should  always  be  heard.  Practice  on  this: 
Around  the  ragged  rocks  the  ragged  rascals  ran. 

Do  not  say  waw-um  for  warm;  not  staw-my,  but 
stor-my;  not  Ubah-ty,  but  lib-cr-ty. 

If  you  are  a  Yankee,  observe  carefully  bow  you 
pronounce  your  long  a  and  long  i.  You  are  liable  (in 
fact,  unless  you  have  received  special  training  on  the 
point,  almost  certain)  to  sound  them  thin  and  sharp) 
and  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  shoot,  shutc,  and  boot, 
hute!  The  Western  man  must  beware  of  the  other 
extreme;  he  pronounces  bear,  hav,  father,  fawther; 
and  brute,  broot.  Some  ^englishmen  Aoften  misplace 
their  Pitches.  "Do  you  drink  /*ale  in  your  country?" 
an  English  cockney  asked  of  an  American.  **No,*' 
the  latter  replied,  "we  drink  thunder  and  lightning  I" 
[to  bb  gontinubd] 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 

Thb  Scriptures  sav,  "The  glory  of  woman  is  in 
ber  hair;"  but  it  nowhere  says  that  the  glory  of  any 
woman  is  in  any  other  woman's  hair. 

•'What  brought  you  to  prison,  my  colored  friend?*' 
"Two  constables,  sah."  "Yes,  but  I  mean,  had  in- 
temperance anything  to  do  with  it?*'  "Yes,  sah,  they 
■raa  bofe  of  'cm  drunk." 

EPITAPH   BY   A  LADY. 

Encambrance  sore  long  time  I  bore, 

Derision  was  in  vain: 
Bat  when  short  skirts  became  the  mode, 

They  eased  me  of  my  train. 

vLivBLY  Again. — ^The  boy  who  sang,  "I'm  lonely 
since  my  mother  di^d,"  isn't  quite  so  lonely  now.  The 
old  man  married  again,  and  his  stop-mother  makes  it 
lirsly  enough  for  him  with  the  broom  handle. 

At  a  crowded  theatre  a  woman  fell  from  the  gallery 
hiW  the  pit,  and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  specta- 
toca,  who,  l^anng  her  groaning,  asked  her  if  she  was 
much  injured.  "Much  injured!"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
"I  should  think  I  am.  1  have  lost  the  best  seat  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  front  row." 

A  Yankee  left  his  down-east  village  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. On  his  return  he  astonished  his  neighbors 
by  telling  them  how  very  late  people  dined  there. 
"What  time,"  he  was  asked,  "do  the  storekeepers  dine 
at  Washington?"  "Not  till  two,  sometimes  three  " 
"My,  how  late;  and  the  Members  of  Congress?" 
''Well,  I  guess  they  don't  dine  tiU  six."  "And  the 
senators?"  "Oh,  not  till  eight  or  nine."  "And  the 
president,  when  does  he  dine?"  "Oh,  he  don't  dine 
till  next  day." 

A  MIXTURE  OP   BROWNS. 

The  following  amusing  illustration  of  the  perplex- 
ities of  a  village  where  there  were  too  many  Browns, 
is  presented  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

"During  my  stay  at  Brownham,  a  case  was  tried  at 
the  neighboring  assize  town  involving  a  disputed 
rieht  of  way.  As  frequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
a  large  body  of  witnesses  had  been  summoned,  and  of 
those  engaged  in  the  cause,  'Brown  and  another  v, 
Browne  Browne,'  it  chanced  that  at  least  four-fifths 
belonged  to  our  village  and  vicinity.  Need  it  be  add- 
ed, that  these,  almost  to  a  man,  were  Browns? 

"It  was  puzzling  enough  for  the  sharp-witted  coun- 
sels to  keep  then:  Browns  from  entangling.  But  the 
real  labour  devolved  upon  the  unfortunate  judge,  who, 
in  endeavoring  to  collate  and  present  to  the  jury  the 
whole  body  of  evidence,  was  driven  almost  to  his  wits' 
end. 

**  'The  testimony,  gentlemen,'  said  his  lordship,  'of 
that  very  intelligent  witness,  James  Brown — con- 
firmed in  all  its  leading  particulars  by  that  of  the 
witness  Brown — ^I  mean  James  Brown — ^that  is  the 
other  James  Brown-^demands  your  most  serious  at- 
tention. For,  while  oa  the  one  hand,  the  respective 
affidavits  of  Peter  Brown  and  Greorge  Brown, — not  to 
speak  of  the  oral  testimony  of  Stephen,  Philip  and — 
(consulting  his  notes) — ^yes,  and  William — William, 
— William,  gentlemen, — Brown, — point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  connection  of  James  Brown  with  the 
property  of  the  Browne  Browne  family  dates  from  so 
early  a  period  as  the  decease  of  Peter  Brown  the 


elder; — on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  combined 
declaration  of  Samuel,  George,  Josiah,  and  Ji)hn  Tho- 
mas Brown, — f()rtifit*d  by  that  of  another  witness aki 

yes  I — also  named  Brown, — -that  the  appointmeut  of 
James  Brown  as  land  steward  to  the  Browne  Browne 
estates  supplied  John  Brown,  James  Brown's  son  and 
agent,  with  all  the  opportunity — Peter — that  is, 
George, — of  course,  I  mean  James  Brown,  himself, 
enjoyed. 

"  *The  evidence  of  the  succeeding  witness.  Brown, 
— Josiah — stay,  gentlemen, — George  Brown,'  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  wiping  his  brow;  'the  son  I  take 
it,  ot  William  Brown  (this  similarity  of  surname  is 
most  embarrassing), — Brown,  I  say,  our  tenth  'wit- 
ness and  ninth  of  the  name! — this  young  Brown's 
testimony  contradicts  in  one  material  particular  that 
of  Stephen  Brown.  George  Brown  asserts, — Stephen 
Brown  as  positively  denies, — that  James  Brown, 
Thomas  Brown,  and  a  third  individual  named, — let 
me  see,  ha  I — I  should  have  been  surprised  to  fi.nd  it 
otherwise! — also  Brown — that  these  three  Browns, 
together  with  James  Brown  of  Brownham, — which, 

gentlemen? — why,  gentlemen,  the   Brown — the the 

witness — father  Brown,  the  Brown  brother — I  protest, 
gentlemen,  in  all  my  judicial  experience  I  never  met 
with  so  singular  a  case.'" 

Here  the  unfortunate  judge  wound  up,  being/  as 
we  suppose  the  reader  is  also,  by  this  time — perfectly 
done — brown. 

KOCRTINQ  IN  THE  SEASONS. 

I  love  to  kourt  in  winter 

The  many  girls  1  no. 
When  awl  ontside  is  drery 

And  kivered  up  with  suo; 
1  love  to  kourt  in  winter, 

Bekawse  the  old  folk8  dred 
The  kold  and  stormy  weather, 

And  hurri  oph  to  bed. 

I  love  to  kourt  in  spring  time, 

When  all  is  bright  and  gay, 
When  natur  sniileH  so  swetely. 

To  chase  the  kold  away; 
I  love  to  kourt  in  spring  time, 

Bekawse  the  gurls,  you  no, 
They  look  so  oriul  pretty 

In  dresses  kut  so  lo. 

I  l«ve  to  kourt  in  summer, 

When  all  things  are  in  blume, 
And  yet  I  think  that  kourting 

Will  ever  be  m^  dume; 
For  I  have  asked  just  twenty-one 

Of  all  the  gurls  I  no. 
To  have  me  for  their  loving  one, 

And  they  have  answered — Nol 
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POETRY. 


''OLD      TIMES. 


There's  a  beantifnl  song  on  the  slnmbroos  air, 

That  drtfts  through  the  valley  of  dreaniB; 
It  comee  from  a  clime  where  the  roses  were, 
And  a  tuneful  heart  and  bright  brown  hair 
That  wared  in  the  morning  beams. 

Soft  eyes  of  amre  and  eyes  of  brown, 
And  snow-white  foreheads  are  there, 
A  glimmering  cross  and  a  glittering  crown, 
A  thorny  bed  and  a  couch  of  down, 
Lost  hopes  and  leaflets  of  prayer. 

A  breath  of  spring  in  the  breezy  woodn, 

Sweet  wafts  from  the  quiveriog  pines — 
Blue  violet  eyes  beneath  green  hoods, 
A  bubble  of  brooklets— a  scent  of  buds, 
Bird  warblers  and  clambering  vines. 

A  rosy  wreath  and  a  dimpled  hand, 

A  ring  and  a  slighted  vow, 
Three  golden  links  of  a  broken  band, 
A  dny  track  on  the  snow-white  sand, 

A  tear  and  a  sinless  brow. 

There's  a  tinctnre  of  grief  in  the  beantiful  song 

That  sobs  on  the  slumbrous  air, 
And  loneliness  felt  in  the  festive  throng, 
Sinks  down  on  the  soul  as  it  trembles  along 

From  a  dime  where  the  roses  were. 

We  heard  it  first  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  it  mingled  with  matin  chimes. 
But  years  have  distanced  the  beautiful  lay, 
And  its  melody  flowetb  from  far  away. 
And  we  call  it  now  Old  Times. 


THE     KEYS     OF    ST.     PETER; 

OR, 

VITTOBIA    AGOOBAMBONI. 


A    TBUK    ITALIAN    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. — CONTINUED. 

Among  the  cardinals  resident  in  the  city  was  an 
old  man  whose  infirmities  made  him  seem  yet  older 
than  he  was,  and  whose  quiet  and  retired  life  was 
remarkable  only  for  its  pnrity  and  for  its  perfect  in- 
offensiyeness  to  any  man  alive.  Nor  were  the  social 
position  or  connexions  of  this  good  old  man  more  cal- 
culated to  draw  attention  on  him  than  the  unpretend- 
ing modesty  of  his  blameless  life.  For  the  old  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  who  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  the  March 


of  Ancona,  had  begun  life  as  an  hnmble  mendicant 
friar;  and  having  first  risen  by  his  virtues  and  talents 
to  be  the  general  of  his  order,  had  by  this  road  reached 
the  cardinalate.  Yet  it  was  on  this  obscure  old  man 
ihat  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  of  the  Sacred  College  h*ad 
turned  as  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the  papacy,  on 
the  evidently  not  distant  day  when  Gregory  the  Thir- 
teenth, despite  all  his  precautions,  should  not  be  able 
to  live  any  longer.  There  were  not  wanting  members 
of  the  college  bearing  the  names  of  Medici,  Este.  Far- 
nese,  and  others  of  the  great  princely  families  of  Italy. 
But  every  man  was  afraid  of  his  fellow.  Most  men  in 
Rome  at  that  day,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  had  so  much 
cause  to  fear!  And  it  was  thought  that  no  man  need 
fear  poor  old  Cardinal  di  Montalto,  who  had  never 
given  offence  to  any  one,  or  seemed  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  feeling  of  animosity  or  resentment.  Besides 
the  very  manifest  infirmities  of  old  Peretti — that  was 
the  Cardinal  di  Montalto's  family  name^ — his  tottering 
gait  and  bent  body  were,  on  the  piinciple  above  men- 
tioned, all  recommendations  in  his  favor.  It  was  clear 
he  could  not  last  long.  And  bis  short  papacy  would 
give  rival  pai*ties  time,  as  each  hoped,  to  strengthen 
itself,  and  to  be  ready  then  for  the  struggle  which 
they  feared  to  undertake  at  the  present  moment  As 
for  the  old  man  himself,  when  spoken  to  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  treat  the  matter  as  one  in  which  a  man 
so  near  the  grave  could  have  little  interest;  and  with 
a  mild  sigh  and  gentle  shake  of  his  bent  head,  follow- 
ed by  a  hollow  cough,  would  give  his  hearers  to  un- 
derstand how  entirely  his  mind  was  occupied  on  other 
things. 

Rome,  however,  though  quite  agreeing  with  the 
Cardinal  di  Montcdto,  in  the  opinion  that  he  could  not 
last  long,  yet  thought  it  probable  that  he  would 
last  longer  than  the  octogenarian  pope;  and  considered 
that  for  such  brief  space  he  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient, inoffensive,  meek  pope  that  could  be  found. 
Despite  himself,  therefore,  Felix  Peretti,  Cardinal  di 
Montalto,  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Ro- 
man world  when  the  Accoramboni  family  arrived  in 
the  Eternal  City. 

CHAPTER   IT. — ^THREE  STRINGS  TO  THE  HEROINE'S  BOW. 

The  ''sensation"  caused  by  the  first  appearance  of 
the  beauty  on  this  great  theatre  and  focus  of  all  the 
grandeurs  of  the  world,  exceeding  all  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  new  "great  attraction"  had 
promised  themselves.  All  Rome  talked  of  nothing 
else  than  the  lovely  and  all-accomplished  Vittoria. — 
Cardinals  met  to  discuss  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  but  found  themselves  neg- 
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lectin^  such  trifling  matters  to  expatiate,  quite  en 
contiaissenrs,  on  the  marvellous  perfections  6f  the 
young  provincial  from  the  Marches,  Princes  of  the 
noblest  and  most  powerful  families  of  Italy,  young 
and  old,  single  or  married,  swore  that  the  bewitching 
stranger  was  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  honor  of  be- 
coming— the  plaything  of  an  hour  to  any  one  of  them. 
Father,  mother,  and  brothers,  all  found  themselves 
suddenly  changed  into  people  of  importance;  sought 
^or,  courted  and  made  much  of  by  magnates  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  into  whose  presence  they  would  havt 
hardly  ventured  to  come  cap  in  band  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  In  a  word,  their  speculation  promised 
excellently  well;  and  only  prudence  was  needed  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Very  mnch  prudence;  Italian 
prudence,  of  a  far  more  long-sighted  and  subtly  cal- 
culating kind  than  is  ordinarily  known  to  the  more 
off-hand  and  open  men  of  a  less  guileful  race. 

The  game  now  to  be  played  out  by  the  combined 
sagacity  of  the  Accoramboni  family  was  one  which 
caHed  forth  all  the  resources  of  this  favorite  faculty. — 
If  the  prizes  in  the  wheel  were  numerous  and  splen- 
did, so  also  were  the  dangers  which  lay  thick  and 
various  round  about  them;  so  many  things  had  to  be 
considered  in  that  strangely  constituted  and  cynically 
corrupt  Roman  world,  which  the  members  of  a  sim- . 
pier,  because  a  more  law-governed,  state  of  society 
would  never  dream  of. 

No  part  of  the  diflficulty  which  lay  before  Vittoria'g 
judicious  father  and  anxious  mother,  arose  from  lack 
of  eligible  candidates  for  their  daughter's  favor.  Suit- 
ors on  all  sorts  of  terms  came  forward  in  abundance. 
To  choose  wisely  and  prudently  among  them,  was  the 
point.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  case  was  sadly  in- 
creased by  a  discordance  of  opinion  between  Vit- 
toria's  papa  and  mamma.  The  case  was  as  follows: 
From  among  the  crowd  of  pretendants,  three  stood 
forward  prominently  as  the  most  promising.  The 
first  was  Francesco  Peretti,  the  favorite  nephew  of 
poor  quiet  old  Cardinal  di  Montalto.  The  Peretti s 
were  poor,  and  not  even  noble.  What  then  had  sim- 
ple Francesco  Peretti  to  offer  that  could  justify  him  in 
dreaming  of  carrying  off  a  prize  that  princes  and  car- 
dinals were  disputing?  His  personal  qualifications 
may  have  been  high,  or  may  have  been  none  at  all. 
Of  the  many  contemporary  writers  who  have  express- 
ly or  incidentally  mentioned  the  facts  of  thid  history, 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  bis  while  to  advert  even 
to  such  irrelevant  circumstances.  But  Francesco 
Peretti  was  the  nephew  of  the  uncle;  and  it  might 
well  be  that  the  nephew  of  old  Fra  Felice  (Friar  Fe- 
lix, as  we  should  eay )  would  turn  out  to  be  the  great- 
est catch  in  all  Rome.  For  all  the  world  in  the  Eter- 
nal City  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
decrepit  old  cardinal  friar  was  to  be  pope.  And  a 
pope's  favorite  nephew!  And  such  a  pope;  a  meek  old 
man  used  to  the  quietest  retirement,  withrut  worldly 
sense  or  passion  in  him  enough  to  resist  the  taking  of 
his  cloak  off  bis  back!  Why,  it  would  be  as  gjod 
as  having  the  papacy  itself  for  one's  dower!  "And 
then,  my  dear  Vittoria,  it  is  your  duty,  you  know,  to 
think  of  your  family.  There  are  four  brothers!  God 
knows,  it's  little  enough  that  I  can  do  for  them.  But 
with  the  position  that  such  a  marriage  would  place 
you  in,  there  are  no  limits — positively  no  limits  to 
the  hopes  that  might  open  before  all  of  us.''  It  is  true 
that  in  catching  Peretti,  Vittoria   was   playing   her 


great  stake  for  a  bird  not  in  the  hand,  but  still  m  the 
bush  of  the  future.  It  was  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
Cardinal  di  Montalto  might  never  be  pope.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Peretti  marriage  was  free  from 
great  risks  and  perils  which  surrounded  the  union 
with  another  of  the  trio  of  aspirants,  who,  out  of  all 
those  that  at  first  entered  their  names,  finally  ran  for 
the  plate. 

All  thesa  things  duly  meditated  and  calculated, papa 
Accoramboni  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of 
knocking  down  all  that  desirable  lot,  with  magnificent 
head  of  hair  annexed,  lovely  eyes,  attractive  form, 
brilliant  accomplishments  laid  on  regardless  oftx- 
pense,  &c.,  &c ,  kc,  known  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Vittoria  Accoramboni  to  Francesco  Peretti,  as  the 
best  bidder. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  there  was  an  unhappy  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Accoram- 
boni councils  And  while  in  reply  to  Peretti's  propo- 
sals, "papa  said,  yes!  she  may;  mamma  said,  no!  she 
shan't!"  For  the  female  imagination  was  dazzled  hy 
the  brilliant  magnificence  of  the  second  candidate  for 
her  daughter's  hand.  This  was  no  less  a  man  than 
the  Italian  historical  reader's  old  acquaintance.  Prince 
Paolo  Giordano  Orsini!  There  was  an  offer!  the 
head  of  all  the  Orsini  clan!  the  noblest  family  in 
Rome!  The  owner  of  immense  territories,  and  so 
powerful,  that  popes  themselves  quailed  before  him, 
and  hesitated  to  put  the  law  in  execution  against  him 
or  his.  Was  such  a  son-in-law  to  be  for  a  momebt 
compared  to  the  obscure  nephew  of  an  old  monk,  who 
might  or  might  not  one  day  be  pope?  In  this  case, 
the  bird  was  a  bird  in  the  hand,  and  not  one  in  the 
bush,  and  a  bird  of  such  dazzling  plumage!  The 
prince  was  the  man  for  the  lady  mother's  money;  and 
if  her  word  was  worth  anything,  no  trumpery  com- 
moner should  ever  have  her  darling  child,  &c.,  &c., 
Ac. — a  whole  page  of  etceteras! 

There  were,  however,  some  drawbacks  to  tlie  bril- 
liant advantages  of  a  union  with  the  prince,  that 
must  be  admitted.  In  the  first  place — and  this  was 
the  consideration  that  chiefly  weighed  with  the  pru- 
dent and  wary  father — the  whole  of  the  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  Orsini  clan  would  doubtless  be  furious 
at  such  a  mismarriage  on  the  part  of  its  chief.  And 
there  were  other  very  influential  personages  likely  to 
be  highly  offended  by  the  marriage.  It  was  not  with- 
out reason,  in  short,  that  Count  Claudio  Accoramboni 
considered  the  connexion,  however  flattering,  ai 
doubly  hazardous.  Then,  again,  the  noble  Orsini 
had,  about  two  years  previously,  murdered  his  first 
wife.  Not  that  such  a  circumstance  could  be  held  in 
anywise  to  sully  the  character  of  one  in  the  unat- 
tackable  position  of  the  Prmce  Orsini,  or  that  anj 
great  weight  should  be  attributed  to  an  accident  that 
would  frequently  happen  in  the  noblest  families.— 
Still,  Vittoria's  father  thought  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  it  might  be  held  to  be  an  objection  to  a 
son-iu  law  in  the  eyes  of  a  fond  parent;  while  her 
mamma  felt  strongly  that  in  the  case  of  a  prince,  it 
was  mere  invidious  cavilling  to  rake  up  matters  of  a 
kind  that  were  never  alluded  to  in  really  good  socie- 
ty. Again :  though  of  course  no  nobility  could  be 
more  exalted,  more  undoubted,  more  ancient  and  cel- 
ebrated than  that  of  the  chief  of  the  great  house  of 
Orsini,  whose  names  are  to  be  fonnd  on  every  page  of 
the  history  of  their  country  for  hundreds  ofj'ears 
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back  as  the  constant  disturbers   of  peaceful  life  and 
social  progress  by   th#;ir  noble   determination   to  be 
subject  to  no  law  save  that  of  their  own  fierce  will, 
thoagh  all  the  world  recognised  this  nobility  as  of  the 
purest  water  and  most  genuine  dye,   yet,  somehow  or 
other,  old  Dame  Nature,  obstinately  taking  note  only 
of  his  hi^hness's  manner  of  life,    had  got  it  into  her 
stupid  old  head  that  he  was   not  noble  at  all,  but  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  reverse.     Not  that  it  would 
have  signified  a  rush   what   Dame   Nature,  with  her 
old-fashioned  notions,  mi«:ht  have  thought  about  the 
matter,  had  it  not  been  that  she  had  unfortunately 
found  the  means   of  expressing  her  opinion  so  em- 
phatically, that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  more  or 
less  annoyed  by  it     It  was  now  fifty  j-ears  that  she 
had  been  making  up  her  mind  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  nobility  of  the  most  noble  prince;  and  she  now 
announced  her  opinion  on  the  subject  to  the  world  by 
fashioning  hirn  into  the  most   hideously  bloated  cari- 
cature of  the  human  form   and  face   divin«  that  a 
nightmare  fancy  could   conceive.    He   was,   we  are 
told,  so  enormously  fat,   that  his  leg   was   as  large 
round  as  an  ordinary  man's  body.     And  one  of  these 
hugo  unnaturally  bloated  limbs   was  afflicted  with  a 
loathsome  cancerous  affection,  named,   we  are  told  by 
the  science  of  that  good  old  time,  a  'lupa,'  or  she-wolf, 
because  it  was  nec4*ssary  continually  to  supply  it  with 
abundant  applications  of  raw  flesh,  in  order  that,  ex- 
erting on  them  its*  destroying  power,   it  might  so  the 
more  spare  the   living  tissues  of  the   noble  patient's 
body.     It  might  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  the  livers  in  a 
degenerate  age,  that  these  circumstances   might  also 
have  weighed  somewhat  in  the  estimate  of  the  prince  as 
a  bridegroom,  formed  by  the  young  lady  and  her  fami- 
ly.   But  they  do  not  appear  to  have   done  so.     And 
the  facts  have  been  preserved   by  the   contemporary 
writers  only  as  the  envious  talk   of  other  Roman  la- 
dies, mothers  and  daughters,  who  would  fain  have  se- 
cured the  noble  prince,  lupa  and  all,  for  themselves. 

That  other  little  circumstance  of  the  removal  of  his 
first  wife  by  the  agency  of  his  highnesses  own  noble 
hands;  though  it  was  by  no  means  felt  to  have  cast 
any  stain  on  the  prince's  fa*r  fame  as  a  knight  and  a 
peptleman,  or  to  have  rendered  him  generally  on  that 
account  a  less  desurable  family  connexion,  yet  was  one 
of  the  causes  that,  as  prudent  Count  Accoramboni 
perceived,  contributed  to  surround  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  the  prince  with  especial  dan- 
ger. For  the  first  Princess  Orsini,  thus  removed, was 
no  other  than  Isabella  dei  ^[edici,  the  sister  of  Fran- 
cis, the  reigning  Duke  of  Florence,  and  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Ferdinand  dei  Medici,  one  of  the  most  poweiful 
of  the  Sacred  College.  Now  this  p-wDr  Isabella  had 
unhappily  been  led,  by  the  total  neglect  of  her  noble 
husband,  to  requite  his  conduct  to  her  in  such  sort, 
as  to  make  her  death  no  less  necessary  to  the  honor 
of  her  'serene'  and  'most  reverend*  brothers,  than  to 
that  of  her  husband.  So  much  so,  that  the  former, 
f^r  from  feeling  any  estrangement  from  their  brothpr- 
in-law  on  that  account,  considered  themselves  be- 
holden to  him  fi)r  his  nice  care  for  the  reputation  of 
the  f.imily.  And,  notwithstanding  any  little  unpleas- 
antDrss  as  to  the  manner  of  their  dear  departed  sis- 
ter's death,  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  would  have  felt 
that  the  'honor'  of  the  Medici  family  was  dreadfully 
compromised  by  their  brother-in-law  making  so  shock- 


ing a  misalliance.  And  Count  Accoramboni  wisely 
considered  that  it  might  i.(.t  piy  in  the  long  run  to 
encounter  such  enmities,  even  to  make  his  daughter 
Princess  Orsini. 

But  no  prudent  considerations  of  this  kind  could 
induce  his  lady  wife  to  give  up  the  dear  vision  of 
becoming  mother-in-law  to  a  prince.  Despite  his  fifty 
years,  his  infirmities,  and  his  monstrous  unwieldy 
person,  she  felt  that*  a  prince  is  a  princ-e  for  a'  that, 
and  a'  that,  and  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that.  And  the 
Orsini  offer  had,  accordingly  her  consistent  and  un- 
flinching suj)port. 

As  for  the  third  proposals,  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  say  nothing  about  them,  were  it  not  for 
the  paramount  obligation  to  tell  the  truth,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  the  whole  truth,  which  is  binding  on 
whosoever  presumes  to  meddle  with  history. 

Well,  then,  the  beautiful  Vittoria's  third  suitor  was 
his  eminence  the  most  reverend  sexagenarian  Cardi- 
nal Biphop  Farnese.  Suitor?  Proposals?  Why,  the 
old  man  wae  a  priest  irrevocably  vowed  to  celibacy  I 
Yes,  indeed.  That,  was  unquestionablv  the  state  of 
the  case.  And  yet  his  'proposals'  had  the  energetic 
support  of  two  of  the  brothers.  vVhatI  when  it  has 
been  just  related  how  two  other  brothers,  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  that  age,  thought  it 
necessary  to  connive  at  their  fallen  sister's  murder,  to 
purge  the  fanuly  of  the  disgrace  brought  on  it  by  her 
fault!  And  these  two  Accoramboni  brothers,  too, 
were  of  'noble  birth/  But  they  were  reprobate  casta- 
ways then,  these  young  Gubbio  counts?  Far  from  it! 
One  of  them,  we  are  assured  by  a  monk  who  has 
written  a  biography  of  Sixtus'the  Fifth,  was  'a  young 
man  of  saintly  moialfl,'  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  a  bishop.  And,  doubtless,  if  proposals  of  the 
nature  of  those  of  his  venerable  eminence  the  Cardi- 
nal Farnese  had  come  from  any  one  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  Accorambonis,  the  young  brother  of  saintly 
morals  would  have  duly  resented  them.  That  is  the 
whole  explanation  of  the  matter.  What  but  honor 
could  accrue  to  an  obscure  provincial  count's  daughter 
and  her  family  from  any  connection  with  a  cardinal 
and  a  Farnese? 

CHAITER  ni. — THE  BROTHSRS-iy-ULW. 

Thus  Vittoria's  three  suitors  had  each  their  parti- 
sans in  the  family  councils.  The  father  was  strong 
in  favor  of  Francesco  Peretti,  the  nephew  of  his  uncle; 
the  mother  was  desperately  bent  on  having  '•the 
sweet  prince;**  and  the  brother  of  saintly  morals  wai 
of  opinion  that  most  might  be  made  out  of  the  noole 
and  reverend  Farnese.  And  what  about  the  lovely 
maid  herself?  Did  she  remain  aloof  and  fancy-free 
while  her  elders  were  debating  her  destiny?  Did  she 
take  either  side  in  the  momentous  question?  Did  she 
tell  one  lover  to  "ask  mamma,*'  and  the  other  to 
"speak  to  papa?"  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  she  was 
looked  upon  by  her  parents  as  an  article  to  be  dispos- 
ed of,  and  as  having  no  voice  in  the  matter?  If  we 
could  diwcover  any  hint  that  could  indicate  a  prefer- 
ence on  the  young  lady's  part  at  this  stage  of  the 
matter,  it  would  be  held  to  throw  a  light  upon  some 
subsequent  pnrts  of  the  story.  But  no  word  of  the 
sort  is  to  be  found. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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"He's  a  dear  darling,  clumsy  old  bookwonn,'^  said 
Clara  Lennox,  cutting  the  dead  leaves  off  her  pet  gera- 
nium with  a  pair  of  tiny  scissors;  "but  aa  for  marrying 
Obarlie  Penn,  why,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  marrying 
the  big  book-case,  or  the  piano,  or  any  other  solid, 
substantial  piece  of  furniture  I" 

"Then  why  do  you  encourage  him  and  flirt  with 
him,  and  receive  attentions  frDm  him?"  said  Sybil 
Waite,  indignantly. 

"Why?    Oh  becaose '^ 

Sybil  replied: 

"Clara,  you're  a  coquette,  and  I  think  you  deserve 
to  live  and  die  an  old  maid,  if  you  trifle  with  the  feel- 
ings of  such  a  noble  young  man  as  CharFie  Penn." 

But  Clara  made  no  answer  and  went  on  with  her 
scissors,  singing  some  merry  air  to  herself,  while  the 
warm  sunshine,  falling  full  on  her  blue  eyes,  turned 
them  into  rills  of  liquid  light. 

Yes,  Clara  Lennox  was  very  pretty,  and  she  knew 
it;  and  so,  alas  I  did  Charlie  Penn. 

How  the  saucy  little  beauty  tormented  the  faithful, 
true-hearted  fellow  I  Sometimee  she  rained  sweet 
words  and  sweeter  smiles  upon  him — sometimes  she 
would  hardly  notice  him — and  som<>times,  again,  her 
eold,  ceremonious  dignity  would  chill  him  to  the  very 
heart.  And  through  it  all  he  hoped  and  trusted  on, 
as  men  will  do. 

"It's  too  bad,  Charlie,"  said  Sybil,  who  was  Char- 
lie's cousin  and  faithful  ally:  ''if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't 
bear  it  a  minute  longer!" 

**Yes,"  said  Mr.  Penn,  sorrowfully;  "but  suppose 
you  couldn't  help  yourself?  Imagine  that  all  your  hap- 
piness depended  on  a  girls  fancy — as — as  mine  does?" 

"Are  you  really  as  far  gone  as  that,  Charlie?"  said 
Sybil,  pityingly. 

"I'm  afiraid  I  am,"  said  honest  Charlie.  Sybil  dearl 
if  I  only  knew  whether  or  not  she  cared  for  me!" 

"I'll  ascertain  that,  Charles,"  said  Sybil,  nodding 
her  head  significantly. 

•*How?" 

'*Ha!  What  an  absurd  question  to  ask!  How  can 
I  tell  how?  Only — I'll  do  it!  Promise  me  one  thing, 
Charlie.  Dont  see  Clara  until  I  give  you  permis- 
sion." 

"I  promise,"  said  Charli'*,  looking  very  much  puz- 
zled, and  a  little  amused.  "How  long  is  it  likely  to 
bel" 

•'Well,"  said  Sybil  thoughtfully,  not  very  long  " 

And  she  tripped  away  full  of  sly  little  plots,  plans, 
fnd  machinations 

Clara  was  busy  making  some  attractive  kind  of 
bead-dress  out  of  pink  ribbons  and  artificial  pink 
buds,  one  bright  June  evening,  a  little  subsequently, 
when  Miss  Sybil  Waitp,  was  announced. 

"Clara,"  said  Miss  Waite,  mysteriously,  'I've  some 
news  for  you!" 

"News?  What  is  it?"  Said  Clara,  rather  abstract- 
•dly,  putting  her  head  on  one  side  to  contemplate  the 
effect  of  her  work. 

"Our  Charlie  is  going  to  be  married  I" 

Clara  looked  up  suddenly. 

"What!  Charlie  Penn?" 

"Why,  to  be  sure — whom  else  could  I  mean?" 

"Married!" 

The  rosy  glow  was  coming  and  going  unconsciouf- 


ly  on  Clara's  cheek.     She  laid  down  her  work. 

"Married?     And  to  whom?" 

'*0h,   that's  a  secret — Charles  most  tell   joxi  that 

himself.  Are  you  not  glad,  Clara?" 

"Y-yes,  very  glad!" 

But  Clara  Lennox  spoke  slowly,  and  her    tinderlip 

quivered  a  little,     she  did  not  look  so  much  f^oicea, 

after  all.     Sybil  watched  her  fair  face  with  a  keen, 

observant  glance. 

"You  see,"  said  Sybil,  "I  thought  you  womld  like  to 
know,  becanseyou  and  Charlie  were  such  old  friends."! 
"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Clara,  and  the  pink  ribbons 
slipped  unheeded  to  the  floor,  while  Clara  leaned  ber 
cheek  on  her  hand  and  looked  dreamily  at  tbe  far 
away  sunset 

Sybil  arose  to  go,  and  Clara  started  from  ber  reve- 
rie. But  Miss  Waite  was  satisfied  with  the  reaolt  of 
her  inquiries,  and  no  persuasion  could  indace  ber  to 
remain  longer. 

Clara  went  back  to  her  seat  in  the  sunset  loveli- 
ness to  think,  and — to  cry!     For  Clara  Lennox  was 
very  low-spirited,  and  wijihed  to  find  eut  the  secret  of 
her  own  passionate,  impulsive  little  heart. 
'•Clara!" 

Miss  Ijcnnox  dashed  the  drops  away  horn  ber  cheek 
with  a  quick  motion — she  had  not  heard  the  familiar 
footstep  on  the  threshold. 
"Mr.  Penn." 

She  did  not  say  "Charlie,"  aa  Bhe  had  been  ^ront 
to  do. 

"You have  been  crying  Clara; may  I  ask  you  ^rby!" 
**l  don't  kmow  why,"  said  Clara,  telling  a  delibe- 
rate falsehood.    "I  suppose  because  I  felt  lonesome — 

and " 

She  paused  abruptly  here. 

"Clara,"  said  Charley  gently,  "I  have  sometbing 
to  say  to  you  to-night." 

"It's  something,"  thought  Clara,  her  heart  be^nning 
to  beat  hurridly.  "I  wonder  who  she  isf  I  knoir — 1 
know  I  sbal!  hate  her!*' 

"Can  you  guess  what  it  is?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clara  passionately,  "I  know  wbat  it  is; 
you  are  in  love!" 

And  then  the  tears  burst  forth — she  hid  her  f&ce  in 
her  hands. 

"Dear  Clara,  will  you  give  me  a  word  of  bopel 
Will  you  promise  one  day  to  be  mine?" 

"I"  repeated  Clara,  looking  up  with  sudden  m|pta- 
tion.     Oh,  Charlie,  is  it  me?" 

"Whom  else  could  it  be,  dearest?  Yon  ha\re  al- 
ways been  first  and  dearest  to  my  heart  Answer  hm 
Clara, — tell  me  yc5  " 

And  Clara's  "yes"  was  almost  inaudible  thromgfa 
her  sobs;  yet  she  was  very  happy,  too. 

"I  told  you  I  conld  find  ont."  said  little  Sybil,  look- 
ing very  wise,  when  Charlie  Penn  came  back  exultant 
to  tell  her  that  Glara  Lennox  was  to  be  his  wife  io 
August. 

Sybil's  stratagem  had  proved  sncceftsful. 

Chimney  Comer. 


Draw  rr  Mild.— The  steamship  City  of  Cork»  wbich 
lately  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  New  York,  can  boast 
of  a  wonderful  achievement.  She  was  navigated 
across  the  Atlantic  with  a  Cork'e-crew. 
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DQBQIHG  A  BUFFALO  OH  THB  IGE. 

I  wandered  far  into  the  bare  prairie,  which  was 
spread  around  me  like  an  ocean  of  snow,  the  gentle 
undulations  here  and  there  having  no  small  resem- 
hlance  to  the  ground  swell.  When  the  sun  took  off 
his  night-cap  of  mist  (for  the  morning  was  cloudy), 
ih%  glare  of  the  landscape,  or  rather  snowscape,  was 
abeolately  painful  to  my  eye«;  but  a  small  veil  of 
green  crape  obviated  that  diflSculty.  Toward  noon  I 
wa«  aware  of  a  buffalo,  at  a  long  distance,  turning  up 
the  snow  with  his  nose  and  feet,  and  cropping  the 
withered  grass  beneath.  I  always  thought  it  a  deed 
of  mercy  to  slay  such  an  old  fellow,  he  looked  so  mis- 
erable and  discontented  with  himself.  As  to  the  in- 
dtridoal  in  question,  I  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his 
loag,  turbulent  and  evil  life. 

To  this  effect,  I  approached  him  as  a  Chinese  male- 
factor approaches  a  mandarin — that  is  to  say,  prone, 
like  a  serpent.  But  the  parity  only  exists  with  res- 
pect to  the  posture;  for  the  aforesaid  malefactor  ex- 
pects to  receive  pain,  whereas  I  intended  to  inflict  it. 
He  was  a  gnm-looking  barbarian — and,  if  a  beard  be 
a  niark  of  wisdom,  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  fool  to 
him.  So,  when  I  had  attained  a  suitable  proximity,  I 
appealed  to  his  feelings  with  a  bullet  He  ran — and 
I  ran;  and  I  had  the  best  reason  to  run — f«)r  he  ran 
after  me,  and  I  thought  that  a  pair  of  horns  might 
destroy  my  usual  equanimity  and  equilibrium.  In 
truth  I  did  not  fly  any  too  fast,  for  the  old  bashaw 
was  close  behind  me,  and  I  could  hear  him  breathe. 
I  threw  away  my  gun;  and,  as  there  was  no  tree  at 
hand,  I  gained  the  center  of  a  pond  of  a  few  yards 
area,  snch  as  are  fonnd  all  over  the  praines  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Here  I  stood  secure,  as  though  :n  a  magic  circle, 
well  knowing  that  neither  pigs  nor  buffaloes  can  walk 
apon  ice  My  pursuer  was  advised  of  this  fact  also, 
and  did  not  venture  to  trust  himself  on  so  slippery  a 
footing.  Yet  it  seemed  that  he  was  no  gentleman;  at 
least  he  did  not  practise  forgiveness  of  injuries  He 
perambulated  the  periphery  of  the  pond,  till  I  was 
nearly  as  cold  as  the  ice  under  me.  It  was  worse  than 
the  stone  jug,  or  the  Black-hole  at  Calcutta.  Ah  I 
thought  I,  if  I  only  had  my  gun.  I  would  soon  re- 
lieve yon  from  your  post. 

But  discontent  was  all  in  vain.  Thus  I  remained, 
and  thus  he  remained,  for  at  least  four  hours.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  thought  of  the  land  of  steady  habits; 
of  baked  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  codfish  on  Satur- 
days. There,  said  I  to  myself,  my  neighbor's  pro- 
ceeding would  be  reckoned  unlawful,  I  guess;  for  no 
one  can  be  held  in  custody  without  a  warrant  and 
sufficient  reason.  If  ever  I  get  back,  I  won^t  be 
caught  in  such  a  scrape  again. 

Grief  does  not  last  for  ever;  neither  does  anger;  and 
my  janitor,  either  forgetting  his  resentment,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  not  altogether  groundless,  or 
thinking  it  was  useless,  or  tired  of  his  self-imposed 
duty,  or  for  some  reason  or  other,  bid  me  farewell 
with  a  loud  bellow,  and  walked  away  to  a  little  oasis 
that  was  just  in  sight,  and  left  me  to  my  meditations. 
I  picked  up  my  gun  and  followed.  He  entered  the 
wood — and  so  did  I,  just  in  time  to  see  him  fall  and 
expire. 

The  sun  was  setting;  and  the  weather  was  getting 
colder  and  colder.     I  could   hear  the  ground  crack, 


and  the  trees  split  with  its  intensity.  I  was  at  least 
twenty  miles  from  home;  and  it  behoved  me,  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  *'wake  in  the  morning  and  find  myself 
dead,"  to  make  a  fire  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  now 
first  perceived  that,  in  my  very  natural  hurry  to  es- 
cape from  my  shaggy  foe,  I  had  lost  the  martin-gkin 
wherein  I  carried  my  flint,  steel  and  tinder.  This 
was  of  little  consequence;  I  had  often  made  a  fire  by 
the  aid  of  my  gun  before,  and  I  drew  my  knife  and 
began  to  pick  the  flint.  Death  to  my  hopes — at  the 
very  first  blow  I  struck  it  ten  yards  from  the  lock, 
and  it  was  lost  for  ever  in  the  snow. 

"Well,'*  said  I  to  myself,  I  have  cooked  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish,  and  brought  my  calfs  head  to  a  fine 
market.  Shall  I  furnish  those  dissectors,  the  wolves, 
with  a  subject;  or  shall  cold  work  the  same  effect  on 
me  that  ^rre^  did  upon  Niobef  Would  that  I  had  a 
skin  like  a  buffalo!'' 

Necessity  is  the  spur,  as  well  as  the  mother,  of  in- 
vention; and,  at  these  last  words,  a  new  idea  flashed 
through  my  brain  like  lightning.  I  verily  believe 
that  I  took  off  the  skin  of  my  victim  in  fewer  than  ten 
strokes  of  my  knife.  Such  a  hide  entire  is  no  trifle; 
it  takes  a  strong  man  to  lift  it; — but  I  rolled  the  one 
in  question  about  me,  with  the  hair  inward,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep,  tolerably  sure  that  neither  Jack  Frost 
nor  the  wolves  could  get  at  me,  through  an  armor 
thicker  and  tougher  than  the  sevenfold  shield  of 
Ajax. 

Darkness  closed  in ;  and  a  raven  began  to  sound 
his  note  of  evil  omen  from  a  neighboring  branch. — 
"Croak  on,  black  angel,"  said  I,  **I  have  heard  croak- 
ing before  now,  and  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  any 
of  your  color."  Suddenly  a  herd  of  wolves  struck  up 
at  a  distance,  probably  excited  by  the  scent  of  the 
slain  buffalo.  "Howl  on."  said  I;  **and,  being  among 
wolves,  I  will  howl  too — for  I  like  to  be  in  the  fash- 
ion; but  that  shall  be  the  extent  of  our  intimacy." — 
Accordingly,  I  uplifced  my  voice,  like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness,  and  gave  them  back  their  noise,  with  in- 
terest. Then  I  lay  down  again  and  moralised.  This, 
thought  I,  is  life.  What  would  my  poor  mother  say 
if  she  were  alive  now?  I  have  read  books  of  adven- 
ture, but  never  read  anything  like  this.  In  this  ro- 
mantic situation  I  Ml  asleep  without  further  ado. — 
SneUing. 


Why  was  Desdemona  the  most  discontented  of  all 
women?  Because  the  Moor  she  had — the  Moor  she 
wanted. 

Some  one,  speaking  of  a  highly  ornamented  house, 
whose  proprietor  was  not  particularly  hospitable, 
said: — "I  should  like  to  see  a  little  less  gilding  and 
more  carving." 

A  Human  Wolf. — ^A  human  being  with  the  in- 
stincts and  habits  of  a  wolf,  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  a  pack  of  wolves,  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  India. 
Wolves  abound  in  that  country,  and  children  are  of- 
ten carried  off  by  them;  and  the  theory  in  this  case  is, 
that  an  infant  was  carried  off  by  a  she  wolf,  adopted, 
and  raised  to  manhood,  and  now  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  human  wolf.  The  creature  has  been  caught, 
clothed,  and  is  now  kept  by  a  gentleman  in  Tliabje 
Vampore,  some  eight  hundred  miles  west  of  Calcutta. 
He  does  not  speak,  and  eats  his  food  from  the  ground, 
and  avoids  the  gaze  of  the  human  eye. — Ex. 
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CUBIOUS     NATIONAL     CEEEDS. 

THE   HINDOO   FAITH. 

Onr  stibjecto  will  not  always  be  scientific;  some- 
times they  will  be  theological;  sometimes  philosophical. 
This  morning  we  propose  an  incursion  £ir  away 
among  the  Hindoos  for  an  inspection  of  some  of  the 
cnriosities — and  there  are  many — connected  with  their 
ancient  faith. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  outer  world  is  so  remark- 
able for  its  religious  and  social  system  as  India. 
People  there  inherit  their  occupation  in  life  by  birth. 
Whether  a  man  is  to  be  a  warrior,  merchant,  laborer, 
or  one  of  the  sacred  classes,  is  determined  before  he 
is  bom  by  the  grade  or  rank  of  his  parents — or  by 
their  caste,  as  it  is  termed. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  India  religion  is  om- 
nipotent. It  regulates  everything,  and  enters  into 
every  act  of  life.  It  determines  every  man's  position 
in  the  social  scale,  irrespective  of  anything  he  can  do 
or  say.  Distinctions  of  caste  which  regulate  the  oc- 
cupations of  life  are  supposed  to  have  been  decreed 
by  the  divine  will,  against  which  it  is  as  useless  to 
rebel  as  against  the  laws  of  eternal  nature.  Hence 
the  Hindoo  accepts  the  class  of  life  which  religious 
custom  allots  him,  with  as  much  assurance  that  he 
was  born  for  it,  as  that  he  was  bom  to  cat  and  drink, 
or  that  birds  were  created  to  fly,  or  fish  to  swim. 

According  to  the  creed  of  Hindoostan  God  has 
made  men  in  four  great  classes  or  castes.  First,  the 
priests;  secondly,  the  warriors  and  rulers;  next  the 
capitalists,  traders  and  farmers;  and  lastly,  the  arti- 
zans  and  laborers.  Of  all  these  the  Brahmin  is  the 
chosen  of  God's  creation,  and  His  priests.  In  fact, 
they  are  supposed  to  partake  in  part  of  the  divine  in 
their  nature.  They  are  so  holy  that  they  are  defiled 
if  they  only  come  within  the  shadow  of  certain  out- 
casts of  Hindoo  society.  Some  of  the  commentators 
on  their  sacred  writings  declare  the  Brahmin  to  be  a 
sort  of  "earthly  god"  and  worthy  of  worship.  "A 
Brahmin,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  powerful 
divinity,"  says  one  text.  ''Brahmins  who  commit  such 
crimes  as  theft  are  simply  'offenders  against  them- 
selves,' "  proclaims  another;  "whatever  exists  in  the 
universe  is  all,  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  the  wealth 
ef  the  Brahmin,  since  the  Brahmin  is  entitled  to  it  all 
by  his  birth,"  declares  a  third. 

The  Brahmins  generally  live  by  officiating  at  the 
sacred  temples  or  pagodas,  or  on  the  alms  and  offer- 
ings of  the  devout.  It  would  appear  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  tolerably  agreeable  thing  to  be  a  Brahmin. 
Next  to  them,  the  gods  love  the  warriors  best,  who 
are  not  quite  composed  of  such  excellent  material  as 
the  Brahmins,  but  nearly  so;  while  the  trading  class 
arc  far  below  the  warriors  in  turn.  These  three  castes 
constitute  the  upper  classes,  and,  as  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion teaches  that  a  man  may  re-appear  upon  the 
earth  any  number  of  times,  and  in  a  more  or  less  im- 
portant position — a  point  to  be  determined  by  his  vir- 
tues in  this  life,  it  would  seem  that  persons  born  in 
these  castes  were  very  moral  in  their  last  probation, 
seemg  they  hold  such  a  respectable  position  in  thie; 


especially  as  they  are  called  the  "twice  bom,"  indi- 
cating, we  suppose,  thereby  thw  previous  life  and 
superior  character.  Servants  and  laborers  are  con- 
temptuously styled  the  "once  bom,"  and  are,  there- 
fore, geologically  speaking,  "a  very  recent  formation." 

We  have  said  that  there  are  four  great  hereditary 
classes  of  society  in  India,  but  there  are  more  pro- 
duced by  the  inter-marnage  of  higher  with  lower 
castes.  Thus,  if  a  Brahmin  have  a  son  by  a  woman 
of  the  mercantile  caste,  he  (the  sen)  becomes  a  medi- 
cal man  by  virtue  of  the  mixture  of  grades — ^he  is  j 
only  fit  for  a  doctor;  whi}e  if  a  Brahmin  woman  bear  i 
a  son  to  one  of  the  trading  community,  his  occupation  I 
in  after  life  is  to  wait  upon  woman — a  fact  that  does  ! 
not  say  much  for  merchandising.  Should  a  "ladies' 
man''  of  this  latter  order,  in  turn,  violate  his  caste, 
and  have  a  son  by  a  lady  from  a  medical  family,  a 
musician  is  the  inevitable  result;  this  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  nature  of  a  musician  is  supposed  to 
be  considerably  "mixed."  In  this  way  a  groat  many 
other  grades  and  ranks  are  formed,  into  which  each 
enters  as  naturally  as  by  the  decree  of  the  gods.  There 
is  no  jealousy  between  these  castes;  men  never  risA 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  a  man  may  degrade  his  off- 
spring to  a  lower  one  than  he  possesses  himsel£ 
Each  class  lives  by,  and  is  a  little  world  ajl  to  itself. 

And  now  for  some  items  of  the  creed  of  this  singu- 
lar &ud  numerous  people.  They  hold  that  there  is  one 
Supreme  deity,  but  the  management  of  matters  is  con- 
fided by  him  to  a  trinity  of  deities  through  whom  he 
manifests  himself— Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the 
Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer.  Some  of  these 
deities  get  more  attention  than  others.  For  instance, 
Siva  the  Destroyer,  obtains  more  worship  than  either 
of  the  other  gods,  probably  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
the  most  daigerous  when  offended.  Next  to  Siva, 
Vishnu  the  Preserver  has  the  greatest  number  of 
worshipers,  clearly,  because  it  is  supposed  to  bs  far 
more  important  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Preserver 
than  the  Creator.  Perhaps  they  imagine  creating 
will^'go  on  any  way.  but  he  that  can  preserve  things 
after  they  are  created,  must  be  a  very  great  deity,  and 
one  whose  favor  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

A  very  singular  custom  among  the  votaries  of  Sira 
and  Vishnu  is  that  of  marking  their  foreheads  to 
signify  whom  they  worship.  Siva's  followers  distin- 
guish themselves  by  a  horizontal,  and  the  Vishnu  ites 
by  a  perpendicular  mark. 

In  addition  to  the  presiding  deities  mentioned,  there 
are  millions  of  inferior  deities,  representations  of  one 
or  other  of  whom  are  kept  in  nearly  every  household 
for  worship.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  Hindoo  imagines  that  the  wood  or  clay,  of  which 
the  idol  is  composed,  hears  his  prayer.  It  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  imagine  that  the  educated  heathens — any- 
more than  the  Roman  Catholics,  actually  worship  the 
image  itself.  They  either  suppose  the  image  to  be  a 
mere  representation  of  their  deity,  kept  before  them 
to  stir  them  up  to  duty  and  adoration,  or,  as  in  tS;) 
case  of  the  Hindoo,  they  consecrate  the  image  to  the 
deity,  after  which  dedication  they  believe  the  spirit  of 
the  god  is  enshrined  within  it;  and  to  which  spirit,  and 
not  the  receptacle  or  image,  they  bend  in  adoration. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  devout  Hindoos  of  the 
upper  class  to  consecrate  all  their  property  to  the 
service  of  one  of  these  gods,  and  appoint  themselves 

managers  of  bis  cstate;constituting  themselves  depend- 
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ents  upon  bis  boantj,  living  npon  a  small  allowance 
as  hia  attendants.  At  death  bj  a  will,  regardless  of 
tbe  interests  of  their  families,  tbej  often  appropriate 
all  they  have  to  the  same  purposes.  But  one  of  the 
most  carioQs  arrangements  connected  with  a  Hindoo 
will  is  that  of  providing  in  it  that,  directly  they  are 
given  over  to  die,  they  shall  be  taken  to  the  banks  of 
3ie  Oranges,  or  some  other  holy  river,  while  pet  in 
Vieir  senseSt  there  to  be  half  immersed  in  mud  and 
water,  their  months  filled  with  mud  from  the  sacred 
stream,  and  there  left,  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat 
of  a  burning  Indian  son  by  day  and  the  heavy  dews 
of  nighty  without  food,  aid,  or  friends,  until  they  ex- 
pire- 

Theee  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  curious  facta  connected 
with  tbe  ancient  and  far-spreading  religion  of  India. 
Only  a  few  prominent  items  are  glanced  at.  In  our 
next  we  propose  to  speak  of  the  curiosities  connected 
with  the  great  Budhist  religion  of  China,  Thibet  and 
TarUry. 

NOTES    AND    COMMENTS 

''OUB   HIRED    man;' 


''Dkbiutated  Mormons." — A  new  light  has  just 
burnt  upon  our  darkened  imaginations.  We  were 
reading  some  remarks  by  the  Eclectic  Magazine  on 
Hepworth  Dixon  and  the  Mormons,  when  our  aston- 
ished vision  was  penetrated  by  the  statement  that  the 
social  system  of  this  community  is  "producing  its 
natural  fruits  in  the  degradation  of  women  and  the — 
;  (what  does  the  reader  imagine?) — why  "the  emascu- 
lation" or  debilitation  "of  the  men."  Little  as  our 
friends  may  think  it,  this  idea  of  the  debilitated  men 
of  Mormondom  is  very  valuable.  It  explains  many 
mysteries  unaolvable  before.  For  instance,  the 
writer  never  rould  account  for  the  number  of  two- 
bundred-and-fifty  pound  men  of  his  acquaintance 
abounding  around;  he  never  could  see  clearly,  in  fi»ct, 
how  it  was  there  were  so  many  men  of  weight  in  the 
community;  he  sees  it  now,  they  are  all  "debilitated 
Mormons." 

'  Again,  at  the  last  General  Conference,  he  sat  ga- 
z'ng  upon  from  five  to  ten  thousand  bronzed  faces 
aggravatingly  rugged  and  sinewy  to  a  fault. — 
He  now  asks  the  que8ti<m  why  was  there  not  a  white 
face  among  that  sea  of  upturned  countenances?  Clear- 
ly enough,  because  they  were  all  debilitated  Mormons. 

One  of  the  afflictions  of  his  mountain  life  has 
been  to  see  so  many  young  men  capable  of  the  polite 
accomplishment  of  riding  wild  **bronco*'  horses  to 
death.  Why  has  he  been  thus  afflicted,  we  ask? — 
Tbe  Eclectic  Magazine  replies  they  are  all  "debilita- 
ted Mormons." 

In  these  wintry  season?,  crossing  the  street,  we 
wind  our  way  among  twenty-five  young  urchins,  tum- 
bling in  the  snow,  and  twenty  more  piled  on  each 
other's  backs  into  young  animated  mountains,  rush- 
iog  like  small  avalanches,  in  their  hand-sleighs,  down 
the  descending  streets,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
people^s  logs  in  general,  and  our  editorial  ones  in  par- 
ticular. Savagely  we  grunt — this  comes  of  there  be- 
ing so  many  "debilitated  Mormons." 

This  debilitation  seems  to  be  'a  splendid  thing  if 
you  only  carry  it  far  enough:  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  tindebilitated  denizens  of  Ameri- 


ca declared  this  Territory  j]:iven  up  to  desolation  for 
ever,  and  the  great  wndebilitated  Fremont  retreated 
from  its  horrors  in  disgust,  a  few  thousand  faced  its 
frowning  desolation  and  never  rested  till  they  had 
added  a  Territory  to  the  American  domaih  from  the 
heart  of  the  great  desert.  How  came  they  thus  to 
dare  death  and  isolation?  The  Eclectic  editor  knows 
all  about  it;  it  was  because  they  were  "debilitated 
Mormons.'' 


ANSWER        TO       CORRESPONDENCE. 

"Watery — Wants  to  know  what  is  the  good  of 
folks  raising  their  foot-paths  near  the  ditch  so  as  to 
leave  a  hollow  between  it  and  the  fence?  We  are  sur- 
prised at  such  a  question  there  are  so  many  benefits 
arising  from  this  plan.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  water 
which  would  otherwise  drain  off  into  the  ditch  and  run 
into  the  Jordan  and  get  wasted.  Water  is  very 
scarce  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  should  always  be 
saved,  it  may  be  sent  for  some  day.  Besides  all  this, 
a  pool  of  water  saves  the  paths  from  wearing  out  as 
no  one  will  walk  upon  them.  Plenty  of  water,  also, 
swells  up  the  cracks  in  people's  boots  and  keeps  them 
from  leakinor,at  least,  it  ought  to— it  does  so  with  tubs 
anyway.  Persons  opposed  to  a  great  deal  of  water 
on  the  foot-paths  should  remember  that  the  earth  itself 
is  two-thirds  covered  with  water — more  water  than 
land  then,  is  the  true  order  of  nature  and  should  not 
be  fought  against. 


ANSWERS   TO   C0BJLBSP0NDEIIT3. 


IffoTic—CorrespondenGe  is  iHTited  from  our  friends. 

Catholtots.— So  far  as  we  understand  the  Roman  HathoTlc  qaeetlon, 
the  pope4  do  not  pre  end  to  infad  bility  in  any  mattera  except  qnestiona  of 
doctrine  In  connection  with  the  priesthood  nnd.r  them,  they  consider 
themselves  tbe  appointed  suArdlans  to  this  earth  of  all  true  doctrine  rela- 
ting to  faith  or  morals.  Virtually,  they  beUere  in  present  HeveUiJoo;  for 
they  hold  that,  at  hut  of  their  ereat  councils  for  the  decision  of  important 
questions  of  this  kino,  the  Lioitl  is  b^und  to  inspire  the  minority  of  the 
Council,  at  any  rate,  to  a  right  decision.  A  Catholic  priest  so/oHming 
in  this  city,  some  time  back,  stated  to  us  the  above  in  subetauce.  He 
farther  said  that  the  supposed  inspiration  wati  considered  to  be  so  ely  con- 
fined to  8uch  mat  ers.  In  reference  to  the  temporal  government  of  the 
pope— say  for  instance,  bis  mantgement  of  the  so-called  **8tate8oft  e 
Obmrch,**  the  pope  was  conAidered  by  Catholics  to  possess  no  more  in- 
InKpiration  thun  any  other  person.  He  had  to  bo  guided  by  his  expe- 
rience and  Judgment  in  all  such  matters. 

A  Fbiiwd.— We  have  fiwir  deliverers  who  aot  as  traveling  salesmen  In 
thec^ty  of  any  one  of  wuom  the  Magasine  can  be  had,  as  well  as  of  our 
general  sgent  Mr  Joseph  Andrews  Any  of  tbe  deliverers  will  receive 
orders  for  us.  We  have  some  spedm.m  copies  mt  the  disposal  of  our 
trends  who  feel  like  canvasatng  (or  us.  Tbey  c<in  also  be  had  by  such  as 
intt-nd  to  ff«t  up  clubs.  All  persons'  det*irous  or  taking  the  paper  but 
doobt'ul  about  raiiing  suitable  pay  should  give  ob  a  call  immediately, 
doubtless  we  can  arr<uige  with  them. 

B  B  K  —We  hive  been  to  the  "land  of  8tea4y  habits**  and  sabb'^ti-^l  ob- 
servances.  It  U  perf«oily  true  that  a  m*»n  may  not  whistle  on  a  SuufJay,  in 
rcoUand  in  some  part-j^  anyrate.  without  being  considered  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  and  rendering  himself  liaole  to  a  friendly  walk  >vith  a  gen- 
tleman of  *'ihe  force  **  A  man  mav  not  loll  up  agaiust  a  post  or  a  corner 
w  th  his  band!)  in  bis  pockew  '  taking  stoc^"  or  thi-  passero-by.  It  is  sup- 
poijfd.  and  very  p-operly.  that  he  is  wanted  elsewhere.  A  friend  of  uurs 
afer  a  di8cu^«)1on,  or\Q  »<abbath  evening,  with  certain  persons,  felt  so 
elated  as  to  whii^tle  aloud;  he  only  escaped  a  severe  reorimaud  by  insisting 
that  he  only  uttered  a  loud  ••whew  •  -rather  a  whistley  one  in  its  cfaaracer 
itiitrue— bnt  still  only  aa  exclamation  of  snrpr^e!!  As  a  na  ion,  the 
bcotch  are  not,  impulsive— they  do  not  qaiokly  raanif  at  affection  Utr  any 
one  but  where  their  love  is  ouce  legitimaiely  gained,  they  are  true  to  tne 
death 

J.  M.  B.— Tt  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  remarkable  and 
cxpre«8«ve  words,— *rnle!«8  ye  are  one,  ye  are  none  o'  mine"  can  be 
found  in  the  Bible  Po  many  expree^ioas  urging  union  are  c  mtain^  in 
the  New  1  e^tamont,  tbat  people  very  natur  iT.y  have  supposed  tbe  above 
exprmsion  to  nave  oridnated  there.  Ihese  words  were  uttered  for  the 
first  time  in  ttil^  age  st  any  rate,  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  ^  mitb,  and  ar^ 
t  >  be  found  m  the  D'lC^rine  and  Covenants  alone  exc^t  In  caaee  where 
they  have  been  qaoted  fro'O  there.  Jf  any  of  our  readers  can  find  them  in 
the  Bible,  and  will  dhrect  na  to  the  place,  we  will  recant  spedily. 
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THE   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 

[HOTB.— The  extmcts  are  dlfltingnlahed  from  oommenU  or  abbr^viatioiifl 
by  qaotational  marks.] 


THE    ZOITAVE    JACOB. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Journal.  1 

Paris  has  been  ringing  with  etories  about  a  non-commissioned 
officer  named  Jacob — presumably  a  Jew — who,  it  seems,  claims 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  if  not  miracles,  cures  with- 
out any  agency  save  his  own  will.  His  feats  are  thus  graphi- 
cally described: 

'*The  Zouave  admits  no  one  to  his  presence  who  is  not  really 
afflicted  with  disease  or  infirmity,  those  who  are  led  to  the  Rue 
de  !a  Ro<)uette  by  curiosity  being  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
wuiting  room.  Fortunately,  I  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from 
his  best  friend,  and  became  privileged  at  once.  I  entered  the 
room  with  twenty  of  the  most  ragged  and  dirty  of  the  whole 
mob,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  describe  the  scene.  The  Zouave 
was  standing  as  if  in  a  reverie  when  we  entered  pell-mell  into 
the  long,  low  apartment,  where  the  cures  were  performed.  He 
was  leaning  against  a  wall,  with  his  eyes  half  open,  after  the 
fashion  of  Somnambula  before  entering  completely  into  trance, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  intense  light  shot  out  from  the 
living  orbs  beneath  the  drooping  eyelids.  He  neither  spoke 
nor  mo^ed  while  his  father  busied  himself  in  arranging  the 
visitors  upon  the  low  wooden  benches  before  him.  £very 
crutch  ana  stick  was  taken  from  the  infirm  patients,  and  placed 
in  the  comer  behind  the  door,  amid  the  timid  whines  of  the 
poor  frightened  creatures,  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  help 
afforded  by  these  objects  as  absolutelv  necessary  to  their  safety. 
When  all  were  seated  thus,  leaning  the  one  against  the  other, 
the  father  going  close  up  to  the  son,  whispered  in  his  ear.  He 
was  aroused  in  a  moment,  and  coming  forward  with  a  move- 
ment brusque  and  hurried,  savoring  of  the  military  camp,  and 
not  in  the  least  of  the  solemnity  of  the  magician's  sanctuary, 
he  walked  up  and  down  lor  a  few  minutes  before  the  eager 
line  of  sufferers.  To  each  he  told  the  disease  under  which  he 
or  she  was  suffering,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  malady;  and 
as  no  objection  was  made  in  any  one  case,  I  am  led  to  suppose 
him  to  have  been  right  in  all.  •  •  •  •  He  then 
passed  before  the  line,  uttering  simply  the  words.  'Rise  and 
walk?'  The  sound  which  simultaneously  burst  from  the  assem- 
bly could  find  no  fitting  description  in  any  language.  It  was 
a  sort  of  moaning  whine,  a  kind  of  infantine  wailing,  evident- 
ly produced  by  fear  and  doubt  One  feeble  old  beggar  \roman, 
whose  hoad  had  stopped  its  palsied  shaking  from  the  moment 
the  Zouave  had  fixed  his  glittering  eye  upon  her,  was  the  one 
who  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  which  had  evidently  taken 
possesnion  of  them  all.  'Oh,  how  can  I  move  without  my 
crutches?'  and.  having  turned  a  yearning  look  towards  the 
corner  where  these  old  friends  and  supporters  were  standing, 
with  a  host  of  others,  she  began  to  mumble  and  moan  most 
piteously.  But  the  Zouave  looked  for  a  moment  down  the 
line,  with  an  ominous  frown  on  his  brow,  as  he  found  that  not 
one  of  the  patients  bad  obeyed  his  orders.  No  pretension  to 
the  character  of  a  prophet,  or  inspired  seer,  was  there,  for  he 
stamped  with  such  rude  violence  on  the  fioor  that  the  casement 
shook  again.  He  almost  uttered  an  oath,  but  It  was  unfinished, 
as  he  once  more  uttered  the  command  to  rise  and  walk,  so  that 
others  might  be  admitted  in  their  place. 

Then  came  the  most  strange  and  mysterious  moment  of  the 
wh  )le  ceremony.  One  by  one  did  every  individual  seated  upon 
the  low  wooden  benches  rise  and  stand  erect.  No  words  can 
describe  the  singular  spectacle  offered  by  this  fearing,  hoping, 
doubling  crowd,  as  each  one  found  himself  standing  firm  upon 
the  legs  which  for  years  had  ceased  to  do  their  office.  Some 
laughed  like  foolish  children,  some  remained  wrapped  in  stolid 
wonder,  while  many  burst  into  the  most  heart-rending  par- 
oxy.«»iu  of  weeping.  It  was  then  that  the  Zouave  stretched 
forth  bis  arm  and  bade  them  pause.  All  was  hushed  and  silent 
for  a  moment  The  pause  lasted  for  some  time.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  always  so,  but  have  not  been  able  to  account  for 
its  neces5<lty;  and  then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
crippled  and  the  paralyzed,  the  halt  and  the  lame*  of  the  hour 
before,  walked  from  that  long,  low,  half-darkened  chamber, 
with  somewhat  timid  gait,  it  may  be.  but  with  straightened 
limbs  and  mea.<tured  steps,  as  though  no  ailment  had  ever 
reached  them.  One  or  two  amongst  the  number  turned  to 
thank  their  deliverer,  but  the  Zouave  dismissed  them  brutally. 
*Be  off;  don't  stand  shilly  shally.  You  are  cured,  ain't  you? — 
that's  enough— now  piktikz  moi  ijs  camhI"  In  plain  English. 
*'Cut  your  stick,  and  be  gone.'' 


[From  London  Society.]  

''HOW  I  F£LL  ISTO    THE  CLUTCHES  OF  KDIG 
THEODOEE.' 

[OONCLUDBD.] 

At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the  Abyssinian  presenee  by  the 
Abuna,  who  came  for  me  in  person.  Theodore  seemed  much 
better  tempered  than  on  the  occasion  of  roy  first  visit,  sind 
began  by  asking  whether  I  would  ever  have  been  treated  In  a 
more  clement  manner  in  any  other  country.  **Certainly  not, 
your  majesty;  especially  not  in  England,  where  the  inooeent 
are  incarcerated  and  criminals  left  at  freedom  and  rewarded,'' 
I  replied,  as  coolly  as  he  had  questioned  me.  He  seemed 
amused,  and  after  awhile  said,  **That  I  can  easily  beliere,  if  Ibe 
British  government  treats  its  subjects  in  the  same  Bianner  they 
have  acted  towards  me.'' 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  I  endeavored  to  look  upon  all  the 
disagreements  that  had  occurred  between  him  and  Great  Britaia 
as  caused  by  the  lamentable  ignorance  prevailing  in  Eoglund 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  Abyssinia,  and  begged 
him  to  remember  that  Queen  Victoria,  against  whom  be  seeaied 
to  have  the  greatest  grudge,  was  but  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  and  not  possessing  the  power  and 
strength  his  majesty  did,  who  had  but  to  command,  and  he  was 
obeyed. 

"Avoonat,  very  true,"  answered  Theodore;  "but  that  does 
not  alter  the  facts,  except  in  so  far  that  I  must  hold  the  British 
parliament  responsible  for  the  insults  heaped  upon  me,  looking 
to  it  for  an  apology  and  reparation,  and  not  to  the*  British 
Queen.'* 

Thereupon  I  modestly  asked  what  he  required  for  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  He  answered  with  a  great  show  of  dig^niiy 
and  wounded  pride: 

"Stern  and  tne  other  missionaries  have  been  guilty  of  many 
breaches  of  faith,  and  of  great  disrespect  and  treachery  towards 
me,  for  which  they  have  been  justly  condemned  to  death  b^  the 
likaouent;  but  I,  in  the  fulness  of  my  clemency,  have  dimin- 
ished and  softened  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  commiitedi 
it  to  imprisonment  for  life.  VVhat  the  law  has  prononnced.j 
justice  must  carry  out  I  am  no  robber,  who  makes  prisoneni| 
merely  in  order  to  extort  a  ransom.  I  act  in  accordance  with 
justice." 

"Then,  your  Miyesty,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  treat  me  with 
the  same  severity  as  Consul  Cameron:  cast  me  in  chains,  and 
lacerate  my  body  with  the  scourge.  He  is  not  moregnilty  tbaa 
I  am."  Theodore  seemed  rather  astonished;  but  I  contiDiied 
saying  that,  not  being  a  spy  nor  a  missionary,  never  having 
given  him  cause  for  anger,  I  never,  for  a  moment,  entertaintid 
any  fear  for  my  safety  whilst  In  his  dominions.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  great  man;  no  truly  great  man  would  ever  act 
so  tyrannically,  and  ended  by  advising  him  to  cutoff  my  bunds 
and  feet,  and  see  if  he  could  then  say  to  his  conscience,  **I  have 
acted  rightly." 

"Will  you  engage  in  single  combat  with  one  of  my  knights, 
and  stake  your  life  for  your  liberty?"  asked  Theodore,  when  1 
bad  concluded. 

'•No,  I  do  not  dream  of  it,  being  quite  inexperienced  in  the 
use  of  the  sword  and  lance.  Besides,  I  should  have  fancied 
enough  English  blood  had  been  shed  for  your  Majesty.*' 

••ifow  so?"  he  inquired. 

''Consul  Plowden  was  murdered  because  he  was  your  fKend. 
That  fact  might  possibly  escape  your  memory,  but  that  you 
should  have  forgotten  Mr.  Bell,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  to 
save  yours,  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected." 

On  hearing  this,  Theodore  became  furious;  for  any  allusioo 
to  Bell's  death  was  extremely  dangerous,  and,  for  a  moment,  I 
fancied  it  was  all  ovei  with  any  chance  of  escaping.  However. 
thrusting  his  sword  back  into  its  scabbard,  from  which  he  had 
half  drawn  it,  he  remarked,  "I  do  remember  him,  else  your 
head  would  now  have  left  your  shoulders." 

Therewith  his  Majesty  ordered  me  back  to  my  residence,  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  I  plied 
the  Abuna  with  every  reason  1  could  think  of  to  prove  how- 
advantageous  my  release  would  be  to  himself.  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  him  over  to  my  opinion,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  he  made  to  the  king,  coupled  with  my  own 
respectful  behavior,  I  was  again  summoned  to  his  Majesty,  not 
by  the  Abuna,  but  by  a  certain  Ba^ha  Yakoob,  which  I  looked 
on  as  a  bad  sign,  and  left  my  prison  home  with  some  little  tiep- 
idation. 

On  entering  the  audience  chamber,  my  doubts  as  te  the  issue 
of  my  adventures  increased  tenfold,  for  on  each  side  of  the 
king  stood  a  row  of  soldiers  with  their  swords  drawn,  and 
looking,  as  I  thought,  exceedingly  hungry.    His  Migesty  wa5, 
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boweTer,  not  bad  tempered,  and  bad  me  seated  near  to  bim. 
Thereupon  be  gave  a  siga;  tbe  soldiers  rushed  at  me  with  their 
drawQ  swords.  I  tbooght  at  once  of  giving  up  the  ghost  quiet- 
ly without  any  bother;  but,  happily  for  my  parents,  they  rush- 
fid  past,  and,  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  returned, 
eacn  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bleeding  piece  of  raw  meat,  which 
was  handed  to  tbe  dignitaries  present,  not  excepting  myself. 
By  this  time  I  had  become  so  thoroughly  acclimatized  that  I 
lancy  a  dish  of  raw  baby  wonld  not  have  induced  me  to  die  a 
death  of  starvation;  se  I  bravely  attacked  my  portion,  and 
with  some  difficulty  managed  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  devour- 
in|^  about  two  pounds  of  tough  beef,  raw  and  crude,  in  some- 
thing lees  than  seven  minutes.  By  way  of  promoting  digestion, 
merMsa  and  mastic,  a  kind  of  raki,  were  handed  round,  and 
when  his  Majesty  bad  satisfied  himself  with  his  favorite  bever- 
age, ha  bade  me  and  the  Abuna  Salama  draw  closer  to  him. 
"Ton  are  courageous,''  he  8aid,*'and  have  dared  a  great  deal; 

Jroa  have  told  me  the  trutl»;  I  hate  sycophantic  flatterers  and 
lars,  and  you  remind  me  of  the  only  true  friend  I  ever  pos- 
sessed. I  nave  also  ascertained  that  you  have  been  guilty  of 
DO  offence  against  me  or  my  country,  and  herewith  I  give  you 
i     yoar  freedom.'' 

The  blood  rushed  hot  and  quick  to  my  head,  for  I  had  not 
yet  expected  to  obtain  my  release,  and  although  there  was  not 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  king's  conduct  towards  me,  yet 
such  is  tbe  influence  power  has,  that  I  thanked  him  truly  and 
sineerely  for  bis  generosity.  In  fact,  I  put  myself  into  his  po- 
sitioD,  and  thought  I  should  have  actod  very  much  in  the  same 
&sbioo  that  he  did. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Abuna,  whom  I  presented  with  various 
artlcies,  I  returned  to  Matamma  very  much  the  same  way  as  I 
came,  and  soon  left  tbe  dominions  of  Theodore  behind  me, 
more  fortunate  than  any  other  European  who  happened  to  stray 
to  Abyssinia  during  this  period  of  the  king's  life,  excepting 
some  two  or  three  Frenchmen,  who  also  managed  to  find  favor 
in  his  eyes. 


THE   SOMAHCE  OF  THE  VIGEEOTALTT. 


CPiom  London  Society.] 

Ismaiel  Paoba,  the  present  bead  of  the  Egyptian  government, 
whose  visit  to  England  created  such  notice  lately,  is  successor 
to  Said  Pacha,  whose  accession  to  power  was  marked  by  a  vei  y 
extraordinary  and  oharacteristic  event— an  event  that  would 
be  considered  horrible  anywhere  except  in  Egjpt 

The  bead  of  tbe  family,  the  oldest  male  within  certain  de- 
grees of  affinity,  succeeds  to  the  government  in  Egypt,  not  the 
eldest  son. 

** Abbas  '^acha,predece88or  of  Said^was  hated  for  bis  cruelty. 
He  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  human  life  than  most  men  do 
of  caniue  life,  and  he  thought  less  of  murdering  or  torturing 
a  human  being  than  most  men  would  think  of  putting  a  dog  to 
death  in  the  least  painful  manner.  As  an  example.  He  was 
walking  in  the  grounds  of  bis  palace  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile, 
when  a  new  breech-loading  gun,  a  fowling-piece,  was  brought 
to  him.  He  was  a  good  sho^  and  ordered  it  to  be  loaded  vdth 
ball,  which  was  done. 

At  the  other  side  of  tbe  Nile,  a  poor  peasant  woman  bad  just 
filled  her  wator-pot  at  tbe  river,  and  was  walking  up  tbe  bank 
with  tbe  water-pot  on  her  head.  Abbas  presented  the  gun  at 
her  and  fired.  She  was  wounded  in  the  back  and  fell  writhing 
to  the  ground.  The  courtiers  applauded  the  accuracy  of  his 
!i!ghne88's  aim,  and  the  viceroy  himself  returned  tbe  weapon  to 
the  attendant  who  brought  it.  saying  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
it  No  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  poor  wretch  who 
had  been  wonnded.    She  died  that  night 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  such  being  the  character  of  Abbas, 
that  be  was  murdered  at  last.  It  is  said  that  those  who  did  it, 
his  own  servants,  were  instigated  by  members  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, whom  he  bad  outraged,  so  to  do. 

Abbas  was  living  at  the  palace  of  Benia»  near  Cairo,  when 
he  was  murdered,  and  tbe  chief  eunuch,  who  discovered  the 
fact  in  the  morning,  before  any  one  else  knew  it,  called  Elfi 
I$ey.  the  governor  of  Cairo,  to  the^alace,  in  order  that  they 
might  together  concert  measures  for  their  own  benefit,  before 
the  event  should  become  generally  known.  They  decided  that 
they  F'bouM  put  Elami  Pacha,  son  of  Abbas,  on  the  throne,  and 
not  S  »id  Pacha,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria,  and  who  by  the 
Mohammedan  law  was  tbe  rightful  heir.    Jtiad  Elami  been  on 


the  spot  they  might  have  succeeded,  but,  unfortunately  for 
them,  he  was  then  at  sea,  having  set  out  in  a  steamer  two  days 
before,  to  go  to  France,  intending  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 
If  they  could  succeed  in  keeping  the  viceroy's  death  a  secret 
until  he  could  be  recalled,  the  two  friends,  the  chief  eunuch 
and  the  governor  of  Cairo,  doubted  not  that  their  enterprise 
would  be  successful,  and  that  the  new  pacha  would  do  any- 
thing they  pleased  for  them  afterwards.  The  difflcuUy  was  to 
keep  the  death  a  secret.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Alexandria 
forthwith,  in  the  name  of  the  viceroy,  ordering  the  swiftest 
steamer  available  to  be  sent  after  Elami  Pacha  to  recall  bim. 
Said  was  himself  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  therefore  tbe  neces- 
sary orders  had  to  be  issued  by  him. 

Carefully  as  Elfi  Bey  and  the  chief  eunuch  took  their  mea- 
sures to  conceal  the  viceroy's  death,  whispers  were  spread 
from  the  palace  in  various  directions  that  all  was  not  right; 
and  Halim  Pacha,  a  friend  of  Said,  having  heard  of  the  o^er 
sent  to  Said,  and  having  heard  likewise  the  whispers  alluded 
to,  sent  another  message  to  him  by  telegraph,  stating  that  the 
house  he  desired  in  Cairo  was  empty,  and  begging  of  him  to 
come  himself  to  occupy  it,  and  not  to  send  for  any  other  tenant 
Halim  was  afraid  to  speak  more  explicitly.  Said  understood 
him,  and  did  not  send  for  ElamL 

The  expedient  which  Elfi  Bey  adopted  in  order  to  conceal 
the  death  of  the  viceroy  was  one  which  probably  would  only 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  an  Oriental,  and  which  an  Orien- 
tal only  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  execute.  It  was  this. 
He  got  the  dead  body  of  the  viceroy,  Abbas,  already  more 
than  unpleasant,  dressed  up  in  the  ordinary  clothes,  ordered 
one  of  the  viceroy's  carriages,  had  the  corpse  lifted  into  its 
accustomed  seat,  and  took  his  own  seat,  as  he  had  often  done 
during  the  life  of  Abbas,  at  his  left  hand.  It  was  given  out 
that  Abbas  was  going  to  the  palace,  which  he  had  himself 
built,  in  the  Desert,  ten  miles  from  Cairo,  the  palace  called 
after  him,  the  Abbassieh;  other  carnages  followed,  and,  during 
the  horrible  drive,  he,  Elfi  Bey,  lifted  the  arm  of  the  dead 
man  occasionally,  as  if  replying  to  the  greetings  of  the  multi- 
tude. Was  it  not  horrible?  In  this  way  the  drive  was  aocom 
plished.  The  viceroy  had  gone,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  . 
bury  himself  in  the  Abbassieh,  and  there  to  celebrate  his  usual 
orgies,  remote  from  pnblic  business.     Nothing  morel 

But  the  truth  had  got  wind.  It  was  known  that  Abbas  was 
dead  notwithstanding  Elfi  Bey's  horrible  drive.  Said  had  come 
to  Cairo,  and  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Constantinople  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  of  Abbas'  death  and  of  his  own  accession.  Elfi 
still  had  his  own  guards  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  He  daily  ex- 
pected the  return  of  Elami.  It  was  not  until  eight  days  after 
the  death  of  Abbas  that  he  became  convinced  that  Elami  was 
not  coming — that  the  country  had  accepted  Said  as  its  ruler, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  hope  for  him.  Shut  up  in  tbe  cita- 
del, he  trembled  as  he  thought  of  the  revenge  which  Said  Pacha 
would  take  on  him,  and  he  became  finallv  convinced  that  there 
was  no  more  hope  for  him.  Said,  in  the  meantime,  sent  to 
him  to  say  that  he  looked  with  leniency  on  his  transgression, 
inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  too  great  a  devotion  to  his  late 
master,  and  his  family.  But  Elfi  judged  Said  by  himself,  and 
believed  that  the  direst  tortures  would  be  his  fate  when  he  gave 
himself  up,  so  he  destroyed  himself  by  poison.  "What  a  fool!'' 
said  Said,  when  he  heard  the  news;  ''had  I  not  promised  to  for- 
give him?"    Such  is  Egyptian  life  in  high  placesl 


LoNO  SmcR.— A  lady,  who  was  very  modest  and  submissive 
before  marriacre,  was  observed  by  a  friend  to  nse  her  tongue 
pretty  freely  afterwards — '*There  wasa  time  when  I  almost  im- 
agined she  bad  none."  ''Yes,"  said  the  husband,  with  a  sigh, 
"but  it's  very  long  since." 

Scottish  Anecdotiw.— The  late  Lord  Rutherford  was  con- 
versing with  a  shepherd,  near  Bonaly,  amongst  the  Pentlands. 
and,  complaining  of  tbe  weather,  said  unguardedly.  "What  a 
d — d  mist,"  and  added  that  he  could  not  conceive  for  what 
purpose  such  a  thing  as  east  wind  had  been  created.  The 
shepherd,  a  tall,  grim  figure,  turned  sharp  round  upon  him. — 
"What  ails  ye  at  the  mist,  sir?  It  weets  the  sod,  it  sleekens  the 
y owes,  and" — with  much  solemnity — "its  God's  wull;"  having 
said  which,  he  turned  away  with  lofty  indignation.  The  same 
shepherd,  one  day  sitting  on  the  hillside  with  Lord  Cockburn. 
the  proprietor  of  Bonaly.  gave  him  a  happy  answer: — "John." 
said  his  lordship,  observing  that  the  sheep  were  reposing  in 
the  coldest  situation,  "If  T  were  a  sheep,  I  would  lie  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill."  "Ah.  my  laird,"  replied  John,  "but  if 
ye  had  been  a  sheep,  ye  would  hae  had  mair  sense."  . 
•^  uigmzed  Dy  vjv^v^viv 
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PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


PBIKCE    ALBEBT. 

Our  Portrait  Gallery  this  week  containR  but  one  sketch;  hnt 
the  following  description  of  Prince  Albert's  character  and 
courtship,  given  by  Queen  Victoria  herself*  in  her  book  re- 
specting the  prince  a  life,  is  so  interesting  that  we  give  to  it  all 
the  space  at  our  command. 

TOUTHFUT.   CHARACTER. 

The  Queen  tells  ns  that  ''Albert,  as  a  child,  wnn  of  a  mild, 
benevolent  disposition.  It  was  only  what  he  thought  unjust  er 
dishonest  that  could  make  him  angry.^' 

Speaking  of  him  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  she 
says,  *'The  Prince  was  at  that  time  much  shorter  than  his 
brother,  already  very  handsome,  but  very  stout,  which  he  en- 
tirely grew  out  of  afierwards.  He  was  most  amiable,  natural, 
unaffected  and  merry;  full  of  interest  in  everything;  playing 
on  the  piano  with  the  Princess,  his  cousin,  drawing;  in  short, 
constantly  occupied.  Ue  always  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
all  he  saw.'' 

HIS  COCRTSinP. 

When  the  period  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
drew  on,  Prince  Albert  was  in  a  very  awkward  position,  for, 
although  very  fond  of  the  Queen,  the  etiquette  of  courts  de- 
manded, on  account  of  her  rank,  that  the  offer  of  marriage 
should  come  from  her.  This  was  no  less  difficult  for  the 
Queen  herself.  At  last,  by  her  order,  the  Prince  was  sum- 
moned to  her  room;  what  then  passed  is  thus  described: 

"After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  other  subjects,  the 
Queen  told  him  why  she  had  sent  for  him;  and  we  can  well 
understand  any  little 'hesitation  and  delicacy  she  may  have  f**lt 
in  doing  so;  for  the  Queen's  position  making  it  imperatfve  that 
any  proposal  of  marriage  should  come  first  from  her,  must 
necessarily  appear  a  painful  one  to  those  who,  deriving  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  from  the  practice  of  private  life,  are  wont 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  a  woman  to 
have  her  hand  sought  in  marriage,  instead  of  having  to  offer 
it  herself. 

*'How  the  Prince  received  the  offer  will  appear  best  from  the 
following  few  lines  which  he  wrote  the  next  day  to  the  old 
friend  of  his  family.  Baron  Stockmar,  who  was  naturally  one 
of  the  first  to  be  informed  of  his  engagement: — •!  write  to  you.' 
he  say^,  'on  one  of  the  happiett  days  of  my  life,  to  give  you 
the  most  welcome  news  possible;'  and  having  then  described 
what  took  place,  he  proceeds:  'Victoria  is  so  good  and  kind  t^ 
me  that  I  am  otten  at  a  loss  to  believe  that  such  affection  should 
be  shown  to  me.  I  know  the  great  interest  you  take  in  my 
happiness,  and  therefore  pour  out  my  whole  heart  to  yon;'  and 
he  ends  by  saying,  'More,  or  more  seriously,  I  cannot  write  to 
you;  lor  that,' at  this  moment.  I  am  too  bewildered.' 

"The  Queen  herself  says  that  the  Prince  received  her  offer 
without  any  hesitation,  and  with  the  warmest  demonstration  of 
kindness  and  affection;  and.  after  a  natural  expression  of  her 
feeling  of  happiness,  her  Majesty  adds,  in  the  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity of  her  heart,  with  the  straightforward  simplicity  tbnt 
mark'4  all  the  entries  in  her  journal,  'How  I  will  strive  to  make 
him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great  sacrifice  he  has  made!  I 
told  him  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  but  he  would  not 
allow  it.  I  then  told  him  to  fetch  Ernest,  which  he  did.  who 
congratulated  us  both,  and  S'»emed  very  happy.  He  told  me 
how  perfect  his  brother  was.'  " 

With  two  other  interesting  letters,  we  must  bring  this  sketch 
to  a  close.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  his  grand- 
mother, at  one**  describing  his  own  feelings  and  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  Queen  at  their  interview: 

"De^r  Grandmamma:  I  tremble  as  1  take  up  my  pen,  for  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  will  at  the 
same  time  raise  a  thought  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pain- 
ful to  you,  and,  oh!  which  U  very  much  so  to  me  also — namely, 
that  of  parting.  The  subject  which  has  occupied  us  so  much 
of  late  is  at  last  settled. 

"The  Queen  sent  for  me  alone  to  her  room  a  few  days  ago, 
and  declared  to  me  in  a  genuine  outburst  of  love  and  affection, 
that  I  had  gained  her  whole  heart,  and  would  make  her  in- 
tensely happy,  if  I  would  make  her  the  sacrifice  of  sharing  her 
life  with  her;  for  she  said  she  looked  on  it  as  a  sacrifice;  the 
only  thing  which  troubled  her  was  that  she  did  not  think  she 
was  worthy  of  me.  The  joyo'is  o'penness  of  manner  in  which 
she  told  me  this  quite  enchanted  me,  and  I  was  quite  carried 
away  by  it.  She  is  really  most  good  and  amiable,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  heaven  has  not  given  me  into  evil  hands,  and  that 
we  shall  be  happy  together. 


'•Since  that  moment  Victoria  does  whatever  she  fsncies  I 
should  wish  or  like,  and  we  talk  together  a  great  deil  about 
our  future  life,  which  she  promises  me  to  make  as  bappr  u 
possible.-' 

TbiiM  tenderly  and  hopefully  began  a  married  life  the  intiei- 
pntions  of  which  were  more  than  realized;  to  be  closed,  bow- 
ever,  how  sorrowfully  for  England's  Queen,  all  know  too  well 


GOSSIP     OF     THE     DAT. 

Gossip  says  they  are  getting  fond  of  theatrical  diiplsys  in 
high  places.  At  the  Princess  Metternich's  fete,  given  to  tbe 
Emperor  of  Austria,  her  saloons  were  literally  converted  mlo 
floral  temples.  Even  the  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  covered 
up  by  a  trellis  of  gold  lattice,  on  which  flowering  plants  were 
trained  to  the  ceiling,  and  covered  with  rare  blossoms;  the 
whole  illuminated  from  behind  by  colored  lights,  of  course 
producing  a  most  magical  effect. 

We  are  next  told  that  the  young  Kinj?  of  Bavaria  put  off  \\i 
marriage  from  month  to  month,  until  his  proposed  papa  asked 
him  whether  he  wouldn't  just  as  soon  have  it  put  off  altogether, 
to  which  view  of  matters  the  King  was  exceedingly  agreeable, 
and  *'put  off  "  it  was,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  the  loyal  pho- 
tographers and  picture-makers  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  pre- 
pared a  large  stock  of  beantiful  pictures  of  the  King— and 
Queen  that  was  to  be— showing  how  they  looked  when  thej 
were  married.  A  number  of  porcelain  manufacturers  had  el« 
got  out  H  splendid  lot  of  cups  and  vases,  each  adorned  with 
excellent  likenesses  of  the  happy  couple,  as  they  should  bare 
been,  but  wasn't 

Gossip  next  tells  the  following  story  as  to  how  the  cele- 
brated Count  Bismarck  conducted  himself  when  he  was  only 
**young  Bismarck, "and  a  resident  of  Gottingen,  in  the  days  of  his 
pupilage.  "Being  invited  to  a  ball  he  ordered  a  new  pair  of 
ooots;  but  on  the  day  before  the  ball  took  place  he  received 
notice  that  his  boots  would  not  be  ready.  Instead  of  submit- 
ting to  his  fate  (going  to  the  ball  in  old  boots,  or  staying  away 
altogether),  Bismarck  went  down  to  the  shoemaker,  Uking 
with  him  two  enorraons  and  ferocious  dogs,  which  he  awured 
tbe  unfortunate  Crispin  should  tear  him  to  pieces  if  the  boots 
were  not  ready  by  the  following  morning.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  threat,  he'  hired  a  man  who  paraded  the  two  dogs  before 
the  shoemaker  all  through  the  day,  occasionally  thus  remind- 
ing the  luckless  man — 'Unfortunate  shoemaker,  thou  art  doomed 
to  death  by  the  dogs  unless  the  boots  be  finished.'  With  a 
sigh,  the  poor  shoemaker  told  his  wife  that  he  must  work  all 
night,  and  so  Bismarck  obtained  his  boots  in  time  for  the 
daince. 


Eratoi.— Tn  '*Onr  lecturer"  for  last  week,  instead  of  tbe 
words  "as  to  size  we  are  only"  etc.,  read,  "as  to  mass  we  arc," 


PABLOB   AHUSEHEKTS. 

TO  per  XTTS  INTO  TOm  FAR, 

Take  three  nuts  in  tbe  left  hand,  show  them,  and  take  out  one 
of  them  belween  your  right  finger  and  thumb,  and  another  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  finger.  This  latter  is  not  Feen  by  tbe 
compMuy.  You  then  put  one  of  them  in  your  mouth  and  retain 
it  there,  unknown  to  the  spectators,  while  you  exhibit  tbe 
second  as  the  one  that  you  put  into  your  mouth.  This  second 
one  you  carry  to  your  ear,  as  if  you  meant  to  insert  it  there, 
and  on  replacing  it  in  your  left  hand,  only  two  nuti?  will  be  left 
instead  of  three,  the  third  of  which  appears  to  have  gone  into 
your  ear. 

TO  CRACK  WALXTTS  TX  TOUR  BLBOW. 

Conceal  a  very  strong  walnut  in  your  right  hand,  and  take 
two  other  walnuls  out  of  ihe  diph.  Place  one  of  them  on  tbe 
joint  of  the  arm,  and  say  that  you  are  going  to  break  it  by  the 
power  of  your  muscles.  You  will  now  have  one  walnut  in 
your  arm'andtwoin  your  right  hand.  Close  vour  left  arm. 
and  strike  it  an  apparently  violent  blow  with  the  right  hand, 
at  the  same  time  clenching  the  riirht  hand  violently,  which  will 
smash  the  second  walnut^n  it,  and  the  spectators  hearing  tbe 
crash  will  be  sure  to  fancy  that  it  is  caused  by  the  demolition 
of  the  walnut  in  your  arm.  Then  open  your  arm  very  gently 
(for  fear  of  dropping  any  of  the  fragments,  you  must  say),  and, 
when  pretending  to  take  out  the  walnut  which  you  have  plac- 
ed there,  you  substitute  for  it  the  broken  one  from  your  right 
hand. 
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EDUCATIONAL    AND   PRACTICAL. 


ABOUT  TUE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  very  elastic;  and,  in  conse- 
qaeoce,  to  press  on  every  side,  equal  to  a  weight  of  33  feet  of 
water,  or  20i  inches  of  mercury;  and  this  elasticity  is  found 
to  decrease,  as  we  ascend  higher  and  higher,  so  as  to  render 
the  barometer  a  means  of  ascertaining  heights. 

Thb  elasticity  is  equally  powerful  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  in  the  whole  mass;  and  an  inch  will  raise  the  nier- 
eory  in  the  barometer,  as  much  as  the  whole  atmosphere.  One 
caoDot.  therefore,  but  wonder  at  the  quackery,  or  inconsider- 
ateness  of  authors,  who  copy,  one  after  another,  the  idle  non- 
sense about  the  atmosphere  pressing  a  man  with  a  weight  of 
S0,0001b8.;  when,  in  fact,  be  is  not  pressed  to  the  amount  of 
tn  ounce;  all  the  vessels  of  bis  body  being  filled  with  air, 
which  pressea  ontward,  at  least  as  much  as  the  atmosphere 
presses  inward,  and  also  upward  as  well  as  downward.  In 
fact,  in  regard  to  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  the  slight  grav- 
ity of  the  air  is  destroyed  by  its  elasticity. 

Comparing  the  atmosphere  to  fleeces  of  wool  laid  upon  one 
another,  it  will  be  lighter  or  rarer  as  we  ascend  in  it;  or,  in 
other  words,  its  elasticity  will  be  diminished. 

Were  it  all  of  uniform  density,  like  water,  it  would  be  about 
fire  miles  high:  but  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  appears  to 
be  affected  by  it  at  the  height  of  44  miles;  where  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  be  4,000  times  less  elastic  than  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  bine  color  of  the  atmosphere  ,is  its  natural  color.  Its 
power  of  reflection  produces  the  universal  diffusion  of  light. 

On  the  elasticity  of  air,  is  founded  the  invention  of  the  Div- 
lag  Bell;  by  means  of  which  an  operator  descends  to  any  depth 
la  water,  and  remains  there  for  hours  together.  Weights  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  it  from  turning;  and  a  forcing 
pipe  sends  io  fresh  air,  to  supply  the  waste  of  vital  air  from  the 
respiration  of  the  operator. 

By  means  of  the  air  pump,  all  the  air  may  be  drawn  out  of  a 
large  glass- vessel, and  a  vacuity  or  vacuum  produced;  in  which, 
a  great  auniber  of  curious  experiments  may  be  performed, 
showing  at  once  the  properties  and  usefulness  of  aii . 

Id  the  aerial  vacuum,  a  feather  and  a  guinea  will  fall  with 
'  eqaal  relocity,  owing  to  there  being  no  resistance  of  air. 

If  a  bladder,  apparently  empty,  be  tied  at  the  neck  and  left 
in  it,  the  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  bladder  will  swell  it  and 
presently  burst  it  # 

A  bell  will  cease  to  sound  in  vacuo. 

The  smoke  of  a  candle,  having  no  air  to  float  in,  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  by  its  own  weight. 

No  animal  will  live,  or  any  light  bum,  in  vacuo. 

A  bladder,  tied  in  the  same  manner,  will  swell  and  burst,  if 
laid  before  a  flro;  thereby  proving  the  power  of  heat  to  rarefy 
air. 

Common  air  may  also  be  compressed,  by  cold  or  by  mechan- 
Seal  means,  into  forty  thousand  times  its  ordinary  space,  and 
I  Btill  maintain  its  elasticity,  and  on  this  principle  is  founded 
'  the  invention  of  the  air-gnn.  It  has  a  constant  dispositioa  to 
1  maintain  its  equilibrium,  level  or  equal  diffusion,  like  water. 
\  Hence,  if  a  bladder,  filled  with  rarefied  air.  burst,  an  explo- 
i  noa  takes  plac«,  from  the  rushing  of  the  surrounding  air  to  fill 
the  spaee.  * 

The  same  principle  is  the  cause  of  all  wind,  which  may  be 
traeed  to  some  local  expansion  or  compression  of  air  by  heat 
!  and  cold;  thus,  also,  smoke  is  carried  up  chimneys. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  xlenaity  of  bodies  must  be  diminished 
by  expansion;  and  in  the  case  of  fluids  and  gases,  the  parts  of 
vhieh  are  mobile,  manf  important  phenomena  depend  upon 
this  circumstance.  If  heat  be  applied  to  fluids  or  to  gases,  the 
heated  parts  change  their  places  and  rise;  and  the  colder  parts 
deacend  and  oecupy  their  plaees.  Currents  are  constantly  pro- 
duced in  the  ocean  and  in  great  bodies  of  water,in  consequence 
of  this  effect  The  heated  water  rises  to  the  surface  in  the 
1  tropical  climates,  and  flows  towards  colder  ones;  thus  the 
▼armth  of  the  Gulf  stream  is  felt  a  thousand  miles  from  its 
[  soarce;  nod  deep  correnta  pass  from  the  colder  to  the  'warmer 
parts  of  the  sea;  and  the  general  tendency  of  thes«  changes  is, 
to  eqnaiize  the  temperature  of  the  ^lobe. 

One  of  the  principal  foreign  bodies  mixed  with  or  dissolved 
in  the  atmosphere,  is  the  vapor  of  water  which  is  constantly 
rising  at  every  degree  of  beat,  provided  the  force  of  the 
▼apor  already  in  the  atmosphere  U  not  greater  than  that  of 
vapor  at  the  existing  temoerature. 

By  this  perspiration  of  we  globe,  36  inches  of  water  per  an- 
nnm  are  raised  from  the  surface  of  all  aeas  or  livers,  and,  at 
least,  30  inches  fr*m  all  land. 


In  December  and  January,  it  is  one  and  a  half  inches  per 
montb;  and  in  July  and  August,  more  than  5  inches. 

By  this  constant  process  of  evaporation,  100.000  cubic 
miles  of  water  are.  every  year,  raised  into  the  atmosphere;  the 
greater  part  of  which,  at  a  certain  height,  parts  with  its  beat 
ana  is  condensed  into  clouds. 

These  are  carried  by  the  winds  over  the  land,  broken  and 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  mountains  and  trees;  and  thus 
rendered  the  means  of  watering  the  soil. 


IJrSTRUCTIOPTS    TO    MECHANICS. 

In  this  I>epar:ment;  we  Bhall  not  only  eeek  to  give  faistructtons  to  Me- 
chAniwand  ArdBte.  but  to  ftimbh  hints  and  rogKeationa  nsefhlto  all 
S^hSiS^.     provide  themselves  with  durable,  coi^rtable  andSJonoml. 

BY     V  A  U  X. 

[We  hope  that  we  are  presenting  instructions  that  will  be 
consulted  in  years  to  come.  In  our  last  we,  therefore,  refer- 
red to  slates  as  well  as  shingles,  considering  that  the  former 
will  be  produced  here  before  long,  especially  as  slate  depos- 
its are  known  to  exist  in  the  Territory.] 

BBICK  WALLS,  EXa 

Hard  brick  set  in  good  mortar  is  an  admirable  material  for 
building  the  walls  of  a  country  house,  and  is  a  mode  that  ad- 
mits of  considerable  variety  in  construction  and  flnisb.  An 
eight-inch  solid  wall  may  be  used  if  the  building  is  of  mode- 
rate size,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  weakened  by  building  floor 
joists  or  furring  timber  into  it  The  wall  should  be  a  solid 
bnck  wall  throughout  The  floor  joists  should  be  supported 
on  iron  rests  affixed  to  them,  and  built  into  the  wall  as  the  work 
proceeds.  The  furring  strips  should  be  the  thickness  of  a 
T!?*r  J?^°*  *«^  ^alf  the  width  of  a  brick,  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  decay,  the  walls  will  remain  thoroughly  sound. 

In  city  architecture  the  ioists  are  commonly  built  into  the 
walls  story  alter  story,  thereby  materially  weakening  the  brick- 
work, and  causing  a  result  in  case  of  flre  that  is  truly  disas- 
trous, for  when  a  hole  is  burned  in  any  of  the  floors  the  unsup- 
ported joists  acting  as  powerful  levers  very  soon  heave  over 
the  walls  into  whicb  they  are  built. 

In  a  range  of  stores  built  by  the  author  the  joists  were  sup- 
ported on  stone  corbels;  but  in  domestic  buildings  it  is  gene- 
rally desirable  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  cornice  line  and 
for  this  reason  the  iron  rests,  as  they  take  up  very  little  room 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage  in  ordinary  bouses.  One 
great  point  thus  gained  is  to  keep  the  timbers  entirely  clear  of 
the  damp  external  wall. 

[As  iron  is  very  dear  in  these  parts  at  present,  such  of  our 
builders  as  agree  with  the  above  suggestions  would  probably 
prefer  to  rest  their  joists  in  the  wall  beveling  off  the  end  so  that 
the  toe  only  is  fastened  in,  the  joists  can  then  be  extracted  in 
case  ot  fire  without  injury  to  the  wall.  We  give  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  author,  as  we  shall  those  of  a  great  many  others  for 
what  they  are  worth.] 


LADIES'  TABLE. 

HOW  TO  CUT  OUT  A  PAIR  OF  PAlTTfl. 

Tm  best  way  to  cut  them  cot  is  to  ibid  the  doth  doable,  If  there  fane 
nap  to  it,  and  after  having  the  patterns  ironed  out  emothly,  pin  them  all 
down  upon  the  cloth  before  luine  ihe  shears  at  all .  In  this  way.  one  can 
cut  to  the  beat  advantage,  and  save  the  residae  In  as  hirge  pieces  as  po*i- 
Dle;  thev  are  uaeful  not  only  for  mendhig,   bat  for  slippers,  caps  and  gai- 

ters:    Mothers,  make  all  the  boys*  cape  from  pieces  saved  in  this  way. 

Pockets  are  put  hi  first,  then  the  "drea»**  of  the  pants  fln'shed  then  the 
seams  stUched  up  and  pressed,  then  the  walstbunds  put  on.  and  last  and 
most  dUBcult  of  all,  the  part  around  the  foot  lined  and  hemmed.  I  find 
that  pressing  a  long  time  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  '^finish*'  thev 
have.  A  '^gooee**  would  no  doubt  be  the  best  tUng  to  press  wUh,  but  a 
heavy  flat-iron  answers  very  well.  If  it  is  used  long  enough. 
R£CIP£S. 

CoMToemoH  Cakb.— Three  eggw,  one-half  teacopfal  of  batter,  one  and  a 
half  of  sugnr,  two  and  a  half  of  floor,  one-half  cap  of  sweet  milk,one  tea- 
•poonfUl  of  cream  of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  llitie  salt  - 
Tn's  is  snfllciently  rich  for  almost  any  occasion.  Flavored  and  frosted  it 
is  a  good  loaf-cake.    Baked  In  shallow  pans  it  is  nice  for  Jelly  cake;  or  ia 

Eatty  pans  for  tasiey  eake.     It  is  a  convenient  and  reliable  rule  for  the 
ooseieeper.  ^ 

A  favorite  and  simple  cake  Is  thr  raised  cake.  Take  one  coffee  cup  of 
llpht  bread  dough,  add  one  e»g,  on«  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
a  little  salt  and  nntweg,  one-half  t«»8poonfQl  of  soda,  and  raisins,  If  de- 
sired. M be  all  together  wi  h  the  hand  very  emooih.  Let  it  stand  half  an 
hoar,  and  bake. 

/nzeci  Dy  " 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Canoe  Club  has  constructed  a  ca- 
noe of  such  exceedingly  light  draught,  that  he  can 
navigate  it  anywhere  by  a  mere  wave  of  his  arm. 

As  THE  steamboat  Oregon  was  passing,  a  newly 
arrived  Irishman  belonging  to  the  celebrated  0 'Re- 
gan family,  was  heard  to  exclaim, — **0-re-g-o-n — 
O'Regan;  oh,  be  jabersi  only  four  weeks  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  steamboat  christened  after  me  I" 

When  a  young  gentleman  in  Canada  wishes  to 
pay  attention  to  a  young  lady,  he  usually,  if  it  be  win- 
ter, undertakes  to  kill  her  with  kindness — by  taking 
her  out  and  sleighing  her. 

Dodging  a  Hatter. — The  papers  tell  a  good  story  of 
an  dividual  wbo  had  purchased  a  hat  in  a  store  kept  by 
a  tradesman  named  Dodgion.  The  hat  was  got  in  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  purchaser  left  the 
store,  forgetting  (by  mistake  of  course)  to  pay  for 
the  aforesaid  'tile.'  The  tradesman  upon  hearing  the 
facts,  started  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  delinquent.  Upon 
overhauling  him,  the  following  scene  occurred: 

"See  here,  sir,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"Move  on.'' 

**I  am  Dodgion  the  hatter." 

''That's  my  fix." 

"I  tell  you,  I  am  Dodgion  the  hatter." 

"So  am  I;  I  am  dodgin*  thfe  hatter,  too — and  very 
likely  we  are  both  dodgin'  the  same  chap.'' 

The  scene  opened  with  a  "striking"  tableau,  in 
which  Mr.  Diddler  found  himself  considerably  "mixed 
up"  with  "Dodgj^  the  hatter." 

Strong  Manifestations. — ^The  latest  instance  of 
"spiritual  manifestations"  that  we  have  seen,  is  that 
recorded  of  an  incredulous  young  man  whose  father 
had  promised,  before  his  death,  to  hold  invisible  com- 
munication with  him: — The  spirit  of  the  gentleman 
(who,  by  the  way,  had  been  somewhat  severe  in  mat- 
tars  of  discipline)  was  called  up,  and  held  some  con- 
versation with  the  boy.  But  the  messages  were  not 
at  all  convincing,  and  the  youth  would  not  believe 
that  his  father  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  "Well," 
said  the  medium,  ''what  can  your  father  do  to  remove 
your  doubts?"  **If  he  will  perform  seme  act  which 
is  characteristic  of  him,  and  without  any  direction  as 
to  what  it  shall  be,  I  shall  believe  in  it."  "Very  well," 
said  the  medium,  "we  wait  some  manifestations  from 
the  spirit  land."  This  was  no  sooner  said  than  (as 
the  story  goes)  a  table  walked  up  to  the  youth  and, 
without  ceremony,  kicked  him  out  qf  the  room!  "Hold 
on  I  stop  him!"  cried  the  terrified  young  convert; 
"that's  the  old  manl  I  believe  in  the  rappingsl" — 
The  hero  has  never  since  had  a  desire  to  'stir  up  the 
old  gentleman.' 

Deacon  S was  an  austere  man  who  followed 

oystering,  and  was  of  the  hard  shell  persuasion. — 
The  Deacon  'alius  made  It  a  pint'  to  tell  his  custom- 
ers that  the  money  which  he  received  for  *isters*  did 
not  belong  to  him.  "The  good  Father  made  the 
isters,  "  said  the  Deacon,  "and  the  money  is  his'n ; 
I'm  only  a  stooart"  (steward).  They  do  say  the 
Deacon  had  a  way  of  getting  about  ten  cents  more  on 
a  hundred  by  his  peculiar  ^pethod  of  doing  business 
for  somebody  else.  One  Sunday  morning  the  old  fel- 
low was  tearing  round  from  house  to  house,  with  a 
suspicious  bit  of  currency  in  his  hand,  and  more  than 


a  suspicion  of  rage  in  liis  face.  Some  one  had  giren 
him  a  bad  fifty  cents,  and  he  '  waa'nt  goin'  to  meetin' 
till  that  ar  was  fixed  up."  *'Why,  Deacon,"  said  one 
of  his  customers,  whom  he  had  tackled  about  it,— 
"what's  the  odds?  what  need  you  to  care,  'tisnt  yonr 
loss."  The  Deacon  shifted  his  shoulder,  walked  to  the 
door,  unshipped  his  quid  and  said:  "Yaas  that's  so; 
but  if  you  think  I'm  agoin'  to  standby  aad  seethe 
Lord  cheated  out  of  fifty  cents,  you're  mistaken.  I 
don't  foster  no  such  feelini" 


BOHQ    OF    THE    HOBSE. 

A  poor  old  stage  horse,  lank  and  thin, 
Not  much  else  than  bones  and  skin, 
I  jojr  along,  week  out,  week  in, 
Kicked  and  cursed,  and  meanly  fed» 
Jammed  in  the  side  and  jerked  by  the  head — 
And  the  thing  I  can't  at  all  make  oat, 
Is  what  on  earth  it's  all  about? 

Why  was  I  made  to  toll  and  tug 
For  this  odd  little  human  bug. 
Two  legged,  dumpy  as  a  jng. 
Who  sits  aloft  my  ribs  to  batter- 
er why  was  he  made  for  that  matterf 
And,  if  I  needs  must  be  created. 
Why  is  it  that  I  was  not  fated 
To  prance  and  curvet,  finely  mated. 
Silver-harnessed,  sleek  and  fat. 
With  groom  and  blanket,  and  all  that? 

Here  I  go,  day  after  day, 
Pounding  and  slipping  down  tb*»  way. 
Dragging  these  curious  biped  things, 
With  fore-legs  gone,  and  vet  no  wings— 
Where  they  all  go  I  don't  know, 
Nor  why  in  the  world  they  hurry  so, 
Nor  what  good  use  heaven  pats  them  to! 

It  wasn't  my  fault,  you  see,  at  all. 
That  my  joints  grew  big  and  my  muscles  small. 
And  so  I  missed  of  a  rich  man's  stall. 
I'm  clumsy,  crooked,  stupid,  slow. 
Yet  the  meanest  horse  is  a  horse,  yoa  know, 
And  his  ribs  can  ache  with  a  kick  or  a  blow. 
As  well  as  the  glossiest  ndjifs  that  go. 
O,  Lord,  how  long  will  they  use  me  so? 
And  when  may;the  equine  spirit  go, 
Where  glorified  horses  stand  in  a  row, 
Switching  their  bright  tails  to  and  fro, 
Careless  of  either  wheel  or  whoa — 
Where  oats  are  always  apropos, 
And  flies  don't  grow— oh  doI  O!       [Montana  Poet 
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POETRY. 


FIRST     LOTS. 

TnrniDfT  over  papers — 
Dead-leaf  drift  of  years— 

In  the  midst  a  letter 

Suin'd  aod  dim  with  tears! 

Face  of  any  dead  one 
Scarce  had  moved  roe  so: 

There  my  First  Love  lying, 
Buried  long  ago. 

Darling  love  of  boyhood. 
What  glad  hoars  we  knew — 

Tears  so  sweet  in  shedding, 
Vows  that  were  so  true! 

Dear  fnee,  round  and  dimpled. 
Voice  of  chirping  bird. 

Hardly  then,  for  heart-throb, 
Any  word  I  heard. 

But  to  know  she  loved  me. 
Know  her  kind  as  fair, 

Was  in  joy  to  revel. 
Was  to  walk  on  air. 

Happy,  happy  love  time, 

Over-bndded  spring. 
Never  came  the  summer 

With  iU  blossoming. 


[Shilling  Magazine. 


TH£     KEYS     OF    ST.     PETER; 

OR, 

YITTOBIA   ACCOBAMBOSI. 


A  TBUB  ITAUAM  HT8T0RT. 


CHAPTER       II  L— €  ONTINUID. 

In  tfaiB  position  of  matter^.  Count  GUndio,  findin^i^ 
it  hopeless  to  bring  his  wife  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
thinking  that  delay  might  prove  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  courses,  determined  to  exert  his  authority  as 
head  of  the  family,  uad  Vittoria  was  duly  married  to 
Francesco  Peretti,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  exem- 
plary old  Gardinsi  Famese,  and  to  the  rage  and  fury 
of  dbe  Duke  of  Bi^cciano — one  of  Orsiui's  titles,  hy 
which  be  is  often  called.  To  the  last  her  mother  pro- 
tested, as  one  of  the  chroniclers  writes,  that,  *'for  her 
psrt»  she  would  not  hare  preferred  a  future  uncertain 
greatness  for  her  daughter  to  princely  grandeur  pre- 
sent in  the  person  oi  the  prince,  who  was  brotherin- 
kw  of  another  carainal  and  prince,  Ferdinando  dei 
HedicL 


Meanwhile,  Vittoria  was  received  into  the  Peretti 
family  in  a  manner,  writes  the  historian,  which  ought 
to  have  contented  and  made  the  happiness  of  any  wo- 
man. The  old  Cardinal  di  Mental  to  showed  her  every 
mark  of  affection.  Though  by  no  means  rich,  he  did 
his  utmost  to  satisfy  all  her  tastes  and  caprices.  The 
old  monk,  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler  "even  anti- 
cipated her  womanish  desires  for  ornaments,  servants, 
pomp,  dresses,  jewels  and  a  coach,"  that  then  rare 
and  much-coveted. apex  of  faHhionable  luxury  and  os- 
tentation. Ker  husband,  we  are  assured,  loved  her 
''almost  madly,  and  quite  beyond  what  husbands  are 
wont  to  feel  for  their  wives."  Donna  Cammilla,Fran- 
cesco  Peretti's  mother,  and  the  cardinaPs  favorite 
sister,  treated  her  with  the  greatest* affection,  and  the 
old  cardinal  himself  "seemed  to  qtady  nothinp^  else 
than  to  spy  out  her  wishes  and  satis^  them  even  be- 
fore they  were  expressed,  although  they  were  often  of 
a  very  costly  nature." 

Her  family,  too,  began  almost  immediately  to  reap 
important  advantages  from  the  new  connexion.  Of 
her  four  brothers,  two  had  favored  the  winhes  of  his 
most  noble  and  most  reverend  eminence  the  Cardinal 
Famese;  and  the  other  two  were  of  their  mother's 
faction,  warm  supporters  of  Prince  Orsini's  wooing. 
But  the  winning  candidate  does  not  appear  to  have  al- 
lowed any  unkind  feeling  to  have  diminished  the  cor- 
diality of  his  affection  for  his  new  brothers-in-law. 

First,  her  eldest  brother,  Ottavio,  the  ''younp:  man 
of  saintly  morals,"  who  had  striven  to  make  his  sis- 
ter the  mistress  of  the  sexagenarian  priest,  had  to  be 
provided  for..  He,  as  might  perhaps  have  been 
guessed,  had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  career;  and 
the  pious  and  exemplary  cardinal,  his  new  nncle-in- 
law,  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Drbino, 
who  was  their  common  sovereign  (both  Gubbio  and 
Ferno,  the  Cardinal  di  Montalto's  birthplace,  being  in 
the  territory  of  the  Dakes  of  Urbino),  to  beg  him  to 
propose  Ottavio  Accoramboni  to  the  Pope  for  a  bish- 
opric. He  was  accordingly  made  Bishop  of  Fossom- 
broni  almost  immediately.  Of  course  it  was  easier 
to  make  a  churchman's  mrtune  than  to  find  advance- 
ment for  a  layman ;  almost  all  careers  of  the  latter 
category  requiring,  more  or  less,  some  measure  of  ca- 
pacity for  being  useful  on  the  part  of  those  who  s^ek 
promotion  in  them.  However,  when  the  lovely  Vit- 
toria began  to  sigh  about  poor  dear  Giulio,  her  second 
brother,  and  to  fret  over  his  want  of  a  position,  the 
good  uncle-in-law  again  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
He  could  not  make  Giulio  a  bishop,  but  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  eminence  Cardinal  Sforza  to  take  him 
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as  hi8  Veiiflemau  of  ibe  chamb**r.'  The  third 
brother,  Flain^nio.  wa8  a  FHriiede-ite.  And  that 
worthy  o'd  chiirchinan,  despite  the  natural  dis- 
gust which  lie  inunt  have  felt  at  the  insultinjr  rejec- 
tion of  his  flattering  oilers  to  the  Accoramboni  family, 
seems  to  have  ch'irjred  himself  with  the  fortunes  of 
his  zealous  and  fairhf>d,  though  unsuccessful,  suppor- 
ter. The  fourth  brother  still  remained  to  be  pr  »v«ded 
for;  aiid  Vifforiadll  not  disguise  front  herself  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case  in  some  degree 
increased  the  difficulty  of  placing  him  in  an  independ- 
ent and  honorable  position.  The  truth  was,  that  Mar- 
cello  Accoramboni  ha<l  been  'a  little  wild/  He  had, 
indeed,  given  himself  to  the  culture  of  that  noxious 
plant,  the  wild  oats,  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  as  to 
have  attracted  the  n(»tice  of  the  police  authorities,  who 
had  t*trongly  recommended  him  to  sow  none  of  his 
favorite  plant  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  indeed, 
as  the  surest  mode  of  securinj^  this  result,  had  reques- 
ted him  not  to  favor  that  city  with  h^'s  presence  un- 
til specifilly  invited.  In  short,  M  ircello  Accoramboni 
was  a  bandit;  and  V'ttoria  did  not  venture  to  speak 
to  the  Cardinal  di  Montaao  about  him.  The  inex- 
haustible kindness,  however,  of  her  uncle-in-law 
extended  itself  even  to  this  black  sheep  of  the  Accor- 
amboni flock.  Guessing  all  that  his  favorite  nephew's 
beautiful  bride  would  have  asked  if  she  had  dared,  the 
indulprent  old  cardinal  protected  the  scapegrace  from 
the  police,  connived  at  his  visits  to  Rome,  and  suffered 
him,  when  there,  to  tiud  au  inviolable  asylum  in  his 
own  sacred  palace! 

This  fourth  brother,  Marcello  the  bandit,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  been  a  violent  supporter  of  Orsini's 
pretentions  to  his  sister's  hand. 

And  now  it  would  seem  that,  if  ever  a  young  wife 
had  reastm  to  be  contented  with  her  lot,  Vittoria 
sliould  have  been  so.  All  Roube  thought  so,  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  volubly  enough,  especially  all 
those  Roman  dames  and  damsels  who  'owned  it  to 
themselv(^s  to  declare  that  tliey,  for  their  parts,  had 
never  seen  anything  very  wonderful  about  the  girl, 
and  had  always  said  so.'  And  this  debt  to  themselves 
they  paid  over  and  over  again.  For  the  favorite 
nephew  of  a  cardinal,  whom  all  the  world  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  the  next  pope,  is  a  very  important  man 
in  the  Eternal  <'ity;  and  not  even  Roman  prudence 
could  prevent  ladies'  tongues  from  saying  of  him,  and 
especially  of  his  wife,  what  they  owed  to  themselves 
to  say. 

Gregory  the  Thirteeth,  meanwhile,  was  becoming 
visibly  more  and  more  infirm.  And  Vittoria's  ulti- 
mate greatness  seemed  to  be  prosperously  and  rapidly 
ripening;  if  only,  indeed,  the  Cardinal  di  Montalto 
ihonid  survive  the  reign* ng  Pope;  for  the  mild  and 
gentle  old  man  was  to  all  appearance  little  less  in- 
firm than  the  man  he  was  to  succeed.  As  usual  he 
was  seen^ .  though  sadly  bent  by  age  and  much 
troubled  at  times  by  his  eough,  assiduous  at  all  his 
religious  duties.  In  the  cousistorial  nieetini^s  of  the 
Sacred  College,  though  constant  in  his  attendance, 
and  ever  one  of  the  first  cardinals  in  his  place,  he  took 
but  little  part  in  debate,  having  apparently  no  strong 
political  opinions,  and  being  anxious  only  about  the 
panctaal  discharge  of  his  own  especial  duties  and  de- 
TOQt  practices.  At  mass  and  other  public  devotions 
he  w««  Aeen  constantly.  And  these  devout  exercises* 
it  was  evident,  wo-called,  for   the-  exeniuu  of  all  tUe 


little  strength  and  life  he  had  in  him,  that  if  ever 
worldly  schemes  and  ambitiotis  bad  held  any  place  in 
his  chastened  heart,  they  had  long  ago  burned  them- 
selves out.  As  for  the  talk  and  schemes  about  rais- 
ing him  to  the  papacy,  he  would  never  take  any  part 
in  them;  and  would  reply  to  any  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject only  by  a  sad  smile,  and  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
venerable  old  bent  head,  generally  interrupted  by  a 
return  of  that  distressing  and  ominous  churchyard 
cough.     What  a  pope  for  a  nephew. 

CHAPTER  IV — ^THB  WAY   OF   THE  WORLD  IM  ROME. 

One  night,  afler  the  family  of  Francesco  Peretti 
had  retired,  the  household  was  disturbed  by  an  im- 
petuous  knocking  at  the  great  door  of  the  palace, — 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  Catarina,  the  lady 
Vittoria's  maid,  came  in  great  haste  into  the  cbambei 
of  her  master  and  mistress,  and  put  a  letter  into  the 
hands  of  th^  former,  i^he  supposed,  she  said,  that  it 
must  be  something  of  great  importance,  for  it  had 
been  brought  to  the  door  in  hot  baste  by  Mancino, 
who  had  charged  her  to  deliver  it  without  a  moment'e 
delay  to  her  master,  as  any  loss  of  time  would  be  of 
disastrous  consequence. 

Now,  the  man  who  was  known  by  this  nick-name 
of  'Mancino' — the  left  handed,  in  English — was  one 
Dominico  di  Acquaviva,  a  bandit,  whom  Peretti  and 
his  uncle  the  cardinal  protected  by  affording  him 
sometimes  an  asylum,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  po< 
lice.  He  was  a  Feimo  man — a  fellow-countryman  oi 
the  Perettis — a  circumstance  quite  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  that  day,  to  accouot 
for  their  protecting  him  against  the  law. 

Francesco's  first  impulse  was  to  tell  the  man  to 
come  up,  that  he  might  ask  him  further  about  his  mis- 
sion. But  he  was  told  that  the  Mancino  had  gone  ofl 
hurriedly  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  given  the  letter. — 
Francesco  found  that  it  was  from  Lis  not  too  respecta- 
ble brother-in-law, Marcello  Accoramboni  It  urged  him 
to  come  to  him  forthwith  to  a  certain  8|>ot  on  the 
Monte  Oavallo,  where  he  was  waiting  for  bim;  adding 
further,  that  hirf  presence  was  needed  on  an  affair  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  of  the  most  secret  nature, 
in  which  any  delay  would  be  fatal.  Peretti  does  not 
seem  to  have  hesitated  a  minute  about  doing  as  he 
was  requested.  He  dressed  himself  in  all  baste, 
girded  on  his  sword,  and  -  ordered  one  single  servant 
to  be  ready  to  attend  him  with  a  torch.  But  as  he 
was  about  to  leav^  the  house,  his  mother  Cammilla 
throw  herself  in  his  way,  and  implored  him  not  to  go 
forth  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  Yittoria  also  joined 
her  mother-in-law,  and  added  her  supplications  to  her 
young  husband  not  to  put  himself  into  danger.— 
Gammilla,  poor  mother,  clung  to  his  knees  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  anxiety  to  prevent  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  strange  invitation.  The  presence  of  Vittorii 
prevented  her  from  saying  all  that  she  might  others 
wise  have  urged,  as  to  the  character  and  habits  of  this 
bandit  brother-in-law;  but  she  observed  that  such  a 
step  on  his  part  was  something  wholly  unprecedented^ 
that  he  had  never  before  had  any  such  business  ia 
conjunction  with  her  sou,  as  could  give  rise  to  such  i 
demand  for  so  untimely  an  interview;  and  finally,  she 
declared  that  she  had  a  presentiment  of  ^vil  such  m^ 
cm  former  occasions  had  never  deceived  her — forg#i 
ting,  poor  soul,  that  the  iiifallibility  of  her  presenti* 
ment,  if  trusted,  must  make  her  supplication  ntces^ 
sarily  of  no  avail.     In  support  of   the  reai  onibleneH 
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of  her  fears,  she  entreaUid  him  to  remember,  says  the 
chniiiicler,  *the  extreme  indnlgence  of  the  times*'  by 
which  Bhe  meant  the  utter  relaxation  of  all  law  and 
order,  which  made  it  unsafe  for  any  man  to  traverse 
the  streets  of  liome  after  nightfall. 

Francesco,  liowever  was  not  to  be  deferred  from 
dotng  as  he  proposed.  No  dan^rer,  he  aaid,  should 
prcTcnt  him  fn»m  treating  the  brother  of  his  adored 
Vittoria  as  his  own,  so  he  broke  away  from  the  weep- 
bg  woman,  and  went  forth  into  the  streets  with  one 
man  bearing  a  torch  before  him.  But  the  unhappy 
mother,  clinging  yet  to  the  possibility  of  frustrating 
her  inCiUible  presentiment,  a.^  a  1a»t  eff>rt  rushed  after 
him,  and  catching  him  by  h.s  clo^k  flying  in  the  night 
wind,  hnrriedly  poured  into  his  ear  ail  the  grounds 
fur  misgiviu^.  that  the  poor  woman  could  not  biing 
herself  to  speak  out  before  her  daughter-in-law.  Was 
not  th'«  union  of  two  such  men  »«  Marcel lo  Accoram- 
boni  and  the  Mancino  ominous  of  evil,  both  bandits, 
and  both  men  stained  with  hliH)d,  afl  th»^y  were?  For 
what  good  or  lawful  purpose  could  two  such  men 
want  him  in  the  streets  of  Home  at  that  honr1>f  the 
night?  Why  had  the  Mancino,  the  bringer  of  this 
fatal  letter,  gone  of  in  snch  a  hurry,  avoiding  all  ques- 
tioning? jf  Marcello  had  been  in  need  of  defence  fn»m 
hnmediate  danger,  would  he  have  sent  away  from  him 
a  man  carrying  arms,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
tbem,  l.ke  the  Mancino?  But  all  these  arguments, 
urged  with  the  hot  eloquence  of  affection  and  alarm, 
were  fruitless.  Ashamed,  perhaps,  of  going  back  to 
his  wife  and  telling  her  ihat  he  had  thought  better  of 
facing  those  dangers  she  had  told  him  of,  and  had  de- 
cided on  leaving  her  brotlier  to  his  fate,  he  resisted 
til  poor  Cainmilla's  entreaties,  and  hurried  ou  his 
way. 

He  had  reached  the  Monte  Cavallo,  and  was  near 
the  top  of  the  assent,  when  three  shots  from  an  arque- 
bn«e  were  he-ard,  and  Peretti  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Id  the  next  instant,  four  bravoea  rushed  up  to  the 
lx>dy  and  made  sure  of  their  work  by  repeated  stabs 
with  their  daggers.  The  servant  with  the  torch  fled, 
and  carried  to  the  wife  and  m')ther  the  news  of  the 
fnlfilmentof  that  presentiment  which  the  latter  had 
been  expressing  to  him  only  a  f  »w  minutes  bef  >re. 

Of  course  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  in  the  mur- 
dered man's  house  in  distracted  lamentation.  Vittoria 
vied  with  her  mother-in-law  in  the  violence  and  bit- 
terness of  her  grief.  But  with  early  morning  arrived 
the  Cardinal  di  Montalto.  The  loss  of  his  nephew 
was  probably  m<)re  severe  than  that  sustained  by 
either  the  widow  or  the  childless  mother.  Those  who 
do  not  know  what  the  pride  of  familv  and  the  desire 
of  establishing  a  name  and  a  race  is  in  an  Italian 
breast,  will  h;irdly  understand  how  this  should  be  so. 
Ihey  cannot  tell  what  a  nephew  is  to  an  ambitious 
charehman.  Yet  the  old  man  entered  the  house  with 
his  accustomed  grave  calmness.  He  bade  the  women 
restrain  the  violence  of  their  feelinjjs,  and  cease  to  de- 
plore the  irrevocable.  He  caused  the  mangled  body 
to  be  bronnrht  in  from  the  public  way  where  the  mur- 
derers had  left  it,  and  prepared  for  its  decent  and 
•eemly  bunal. 

It  chanced  that  a  Cons'story  of  Cardinals  had  heen 
appointed  for  the  very  nexL  aay  after  Francesco  Pe- 
retti's  murder.  All  Rome  was  of  course  talkinc:  of 
the  deed;  not  s'mply  of  the  fact  that  a  man  had  bean 
OHirderedon  the  Monte  Cavallo  during  the  past  night 


that  was  far  too  common  an  occurrence  to  excite  much 
notice — but  that  the  tavorite  nephew  of  the  man,  who 
it  was  universally  expected  would  be  pope,  had  been 
murdered;  and  that,  as  everybody  at  once  suspected 
and  cautiously  whispered,  by  one  of  ihe  most  power- 
ful nobles  in  Rome.  For  there  seems  to  have  heen 
but  little  doubt  in  the  public  mind  from  the  first,  that 
Printe  Paolo  Giordano  Oromi,  Duke  of  Bracciano,was 
the  author  of  his  rival's  death.         To  he  Contimied, 
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THE    PICKWICK    CLUB. 

rBT  '^HARLBS  DICKBNa] 

That  punctual  servant  of  all  work,  the  sun,  had 
just  risen,  and  begun  to  strike  a  light  on  the  morning 
ot  the  thirteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  burst  like  an- 
other sun  from  his  slumbers.  Great  men  are  seldom 
over-scrupulous  in  the  arrangement  of  their  attire; 
the  operation  of  shaving,  dressing  and  coffee-imbibing 
was  soon  performed;  arid,  in  another  hour,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  his  telescope 
in  his  great  coat  pocket,  and  his  note-book  in  his 
waistcoat,  ready  for  the  reception  of  any  discoveries 
worthy  of  being  noted  down,  had  arrived  at  the  coach 
stand  in  St.  Martiu's-le  Grand. 

"Cab!"  said  Air  Pickwick. 

'•Here  you  are,  sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of 
the  human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of  the 
same  who,  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round  his 
neck,  looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some  collec- 
tion of  rarities.  This  was  the  waterman.  *Here  you 
are,  sir.  !Now,  then,  fust  cab!'  And  the.  first  cab 
having  been  fetched  from  the  public-house,  where  he 
had  been  smoking  his  fiist  pipe,  Mr  Pickwick  and  hb 
portmanteau  were  thrown  into  the  vehicle. 

'Golden  Cross,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick 

*Onlya  bob's  vorth,  Tommy,' cried  the  driver,  sulk- 
ily, for  the  information  of  his  friend  the  waterman,  as 
the  cab  drove  off. 

'How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend?'  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  shilling  he  had 
reserved  for  the  fare. 

*Forty-two,'  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him  askant. 

'What!'  ejaculated  Mr.  P ,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
note-book.  The  driver  reiterated  his  former  state- 
mei»t.  Mr.  Pickwick  looked  very  hard  at  the  man's 
face,  but  his  features  were  immoveable,  so  he  noted 
down  the  fact  forthwith. 

*Aud  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time?'  in- 
quired Mr.  P.,  searching  for  further  information. 

•Two  or  three  vceks,'  replied  the  man. 

'Weeks!*  said  Mr.  P.  m  astonishment — and  out 
came  the  book  again. 

*He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he's  at  home,'  observed 
the  driver,  coolly,  'but  we  seldom  takes  him  home,  on 
account  of  bis  veakness.' 

*0n  account  of  his  weakness?'  reiterated  the  per- 
plexed Mr.  P. 

•He  always  faHa  down,  when  he's  taken  out  o'  the 
cab'  continued  the  driver,  'but  when  he's  in  it,  we 
bears  him  up  werry  shore,  so  as  he  can't  werry  well 
fall  d  wn,  and  weVe  grot  a  pair  o'  precious  large 
wheels  on;  so  ven  he  does  move,  they  run  after  him, 
and  he  must  go  on — he  can't  help  it.' 
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Mr.  Pickwick  eutered  every  word  of  this  statement 
in  his  note-b4iok»  with  the  view  of  communicating  it  to 
the  club,  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life 
in  hofBes,  under  trying  circumstances.  The  entry  was 
scarcely  completed  when  they  reached  the  Golden 
(•ross.  Down  jumped  the  driver,  and  oiit  got  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Mr.  Tupmau,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival 
of  their  illustrious  lead**r,  crowded  to  weTwime  him. 

•Here's  your  fare,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  holding  out 
the  shilling  to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment,  when 
that  unaccountable  person  flung  the  money  on  the 
pavement;  and  requested  in  figurative  terms  to  be  al- 
lowed the  pleasure  of  fighting  him  (Mr.  Pickwick)  for 
the  amount  I 

'You  are  mad,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'Or  drunk,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*0r  both,'  said  Mr  Tupman. 

'Come  on/  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring  away  like 
clrckwork.     'Come  on — all  four  on  you.' 

'Here's  a  lark!'  shouted  half  a-dozen  hackney  coach- 
men. 'Go  to  work,  Sfim,' — and  they  crowded  with 
gi  eat  glee  round  the  party. 

'What's  the  row,  8am?'  inquired  one  gentleman  in 
black  calico  sleeves. 

'Row  I' replied  the  cabman,  'what  did  he  want  my 
number  for?' 

'1  didn't  want  your  number,'  said  the  astonished 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'What  did  you  take  it  for  then?'  inquired  the  cabman. 

"I  didn't  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly. 

"Would  anybody  believe,"  continued  the  cab-driver, 
appealing  to  the  cr(»wd, — "would  any  body  believe  as 
an  informer  'ud  go  about  in  a  man's  cab,  not  only  tak- 
in'  down  his  number,  but  ev'ry  word  he  says  into 
the  bargain" — (a  light  flashed  upon  Mr.  Pickwick — 
it  was  the  note-book.) 

"Did  he  though?"  inquired  another  cabman. 

"Yes,  did  he,"  replied  the  first — and  then  arter 
aggerawatin'  me  to  assault  him,  gets  three  witnesses 
here  to  prove  it.  But  Pll  give  it  him,  if  I've  six 
months  for  it.  Gome  on,"  and  the  cabman  dashed  his 
hat  upon  the  ground,  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  his 
own  private  property,  and  knocked  Mr.  Pickwick's 
spectacles  off,  and  followed  up  the  attack  with  a  blow 
on  Mr.  Pickwick's  nose,  and  anotlier  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's chest,  and  a  third  in  Mr.  Snodgrass's  eye,  and 
a  fourth,  by  way  of  variety,  in  Mr.  Tupman's  waist- 
coat, and  then  danced  into  the  road,  and  then  back 
agaiu  to  the  pavement,  and  finally  dashed  the  whole 
temporary  supply  of  breath  out  ot  Mr.  Winkle's  body; 
and  all  in  halKa-dozeri  seconds 

'•Where's  an  officer?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

•'Put  'em  under  the  pump,"  suggested  a  hot-pieman. 

"You  shall  Bmart  for  this,"  gasped  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Infonuerrt,"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"Come  on,"  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  been  spar- 
ring without  a'ssation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  passive  spectators  of 
the  scene,  but  as  the  intelligence  of  the  Pickwickians 
being  informers  was  spread  among  them,  they  began 
to  canvass  with  conifiderable  vivacity  the  propriety  of 
enforcing  the  heated  pastry- vender's  proposition ;  and 
there  is  no  saying  what  acts  of  personal  aggression 
they  might  have  committed,   had  not  the  afiray  been 


unexpectedly  terminated  by  the  interposition  of  a  new 
comer. 

"What's  the  fun?"  said  a  rather  tall  thin  yonngman, 
in  a  green  coat,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  coach- 
yard. 

"Informers,"  shouted  the  crowd  again. 
"We  are  not,"  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  which, 
to  any  dispassionate  listeuer,carried  conviction  with  it 

"Ain't  you,  though, — am't  you!"  said  the  young 
man,  appealing  to  111 r.  Pickwick,  and  making  hi«  way 
through  the  crowd,  by  the  infallible  process  of  elbow- 
ing the  coontenanees  of  its  component  members. 

That  learned  man  in  a  few  hurried  words  explained 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  he  of  the  green  coat,  lug- 
ging Mr.  Pickwick  after  him  by  main  force,  and  talk- 
ing the  whole  war.  "Here,  No.  924,  take  jonr  tare, 
and  take  yourself  off — respectable  gentlentan, — know 
him  well — ^none  of  your  nonsense — this  way,  sir— 
where's  your  friends? — all  a  mistake,  I  see — never 
mind — accidents  will  happen — best  regulated  families 
— neter  say  die — down  uf  on  your  luck — pull  bim  up 
— put  that  in  his  pipe — like  the  ilavor — damned  ras- 
cals." And  with  a  lengthened  string  of  similar  bro- 
ken sentences,delivered  with  extraordinary  volnbility, 
the  stranger  led  the  way  to  the  travelers'  waitings 
room,  whither  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  disciples. 

"Here,  waiter,"  shouted  the  stranger,  ringing  tb« 
bell  with  tremendous  riolenoe,  ''glasses  round,— 
brandy  and  water,  hot  and  strong,  and  sweet,  and 
plenty, — eye  damaged,  sir?  "Waiter,  raw  beef-steal^ 
for  the  gentleman's  eye, — nothing  like  raw  hed\ 
steak  for  a  bruise,  sir;  cold  lamp-post  very  good, 
—  but  lamppost  incouTenient  —  very;  —  damne^ 
odd  standing  in  the  open  street  half-an-hour,  witl 
vour  eye  against  a  lamp-post — eh, — very  good, — ^ht, 
ha  I"  And  the  stranger,  without  stopping  to  taki 
breath,  swallowed,  at  a  draught,  full  half-a-pint  of  thi 
reeking  brandy  and  water,  and  flung  himself  into  i 
chair  with  as  much  ease  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had 
occurred.         »»♦»♦* 

Such  was  the  indiTidual,  on  whom  Mr.  Pickwid 
gassed  through  his  spectacles  (which  he  had  fortunate 
]y  recovered),  and  to  whom  he  proceeded,  when  hk 
friends  had  exhausted  themselves,  to  return,  in  chose* 
terms,  his  warmest  thanks  for  his  recent  assistance. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  the  addreJ 
Tery  short,  "said  enough, — no  more;  smart  chap  thai 
cabman — handled  his  fives  well;  but  if  Pd  been  yon 
friend  in  the  green  jemmy — damn  me — punch  hil 
head, — 'cod  I  would — pigs  whisper — pieman  too, — ni 
gammon." 

"This  coherent  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  en 
trance  of  the  Rochester  coachman,  to  announce  thai 
"The  Commodore"  was  on  the  point  of  storting. 

"Commodorel"  said  the  stranger,  starting  up,  "m3 
coach, — place  booked,— one  outside — leave  you  U 
pay  for  the  brandy  and  water,— want  change  for  I 
five, — bad  silver— Brummagem  buttons — won't  do-* 
no  go— eh  I"  and  he  shook  his  head  most  knowinglyi 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  thre^ 
companions  had  resolved  to  make  Rochester  their  firs! 
halting  place  too;  and  firing  intimated  to  their  neJ 
found  acquainUnce  that  Uiey  were  journeying  to  tb^ 
same  city,  they  agreed  to  occupy  the  seat  at  the  baci 
of  the  coach,  where  they  could  all  sit  together.  | 

,:':ized  py  ■■ 
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••Up  with  you,"  said  the  straneer,  assisting  Mr. 
Pickwick  on  to  the  roof  with  so  tiiucb  precipitation,  as 
to  impair  the  gravity  of  that  gentleman^s  deportment 
yery  materially. 

"Any  lu|i;gage,  sir!"  inquired  the  coachman. 

Wbo — 1?  Brown  paper  parcel  here,  that's  all, 
other  luggage  gone  hy  water, — packing  cases,  nailed 
up— -big  as  nonses — heavy,  heavy,  damned  heavy,,' 
replied  the  stranger,  as  he  forced  into  his  pncket  as 
mach  as  be  could  of  the  brown  paper  parcel,  which 
presented  most  suspicious  indications  of  containing 
one  shirt  and  a  handkerchief. 

^Heads,  beads,  take  care  of  your  heads,*'  cried  the 
loquacious  stranger  as  they  came  out  under  the  low 
archway,  which  iu  those  days  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  coach-yard.  **lVrrible  place — dangerous  work 
—other  day — &ve  children — mother — tall  lady,  eating 
sandwiches — forgot  the  arch — crash — knock — children 
look  round — mother's  head  off — sandwich  iu  her  hand 
— ^no  mouth  to  put  it  in — ^head  of  a  family  off — shock- 
ing, shocking."  *  *        *        * 

"An  observer  of  human  nature,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

**Ah,  so  am  I.  Most  people  are  when  they've  little 
to  do  and  less  to  get.     Poet,  sir?'' 

"My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  strong  poetic  turn," 
aaid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"So  have  1,"  said  the  stranger.  "Epic  poem, — ten 
thousand  lines — revolution  of  July — composed  it  on 
the  spot — Mars  by  day,  Apollo  by  night — bang  the 
field-piece,  twang  the  lyre." 

*You  were  present  at  Unit  glorious  scene,  sir?"  said 
Mr  Snodgrass. 

'•PresentI  think  I  was;  fired  a  muaket, — fired  with 
an  idea, — rushed  into  wine  shop — wrote  it  down — 
back  again-^— whiz,  bang — another  idea — wine  shop 
again — pen  and  ink — back  aprain — cut  and  slash — no- 
ble time,  sir.  Sportnian,  sir?"  abruptly  turning  to 
Mr.  Winkle. 

"A  little,  sir,"  rf^pHed  that  gentleman. 

"Fine  pursuit,  sir, — fine  pursuit.     Dogs,  sir?'' 

"Not  just  now,"  said  Mr.  VVinkle- 

"Ah!  you  should  keep  dogs — fine  animals — saga- 
cious creatures — dogs  of  my  own  once — Poinier — sur- 
prising instinct — out  shooting  one  day — entering 
inclosure — whistled — dog  stripped — whistled  again — 
Ponto — no  go;  stock  still — call  him — Ponto,  Ponto — 
wouldn't  move — dog  transfixed — staring  at  a  board — 
looked  ap,  saw  an  inscription — 'Gamekeeper  has  or- 
ders to  shoot  all  dogs  found  in  this  inclosure*/  wouldn't 
I    pass  it — wondeifuldog — valuable  dog  that — very" 

''Singular  circumstance  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
**\Vill  you  allow  me  to  make  a  note  of  iti" 

••Certainly,  sir,  certainly — hundred  more  anecdotes 
oftliesami  animal. — Fine   girl,   sir"   (to  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman,  who  had  been  bes  owing  sundry  anti-Pick- 
I    widk?an  glances  on  a  young  lady  by  the  roadside). 
I        "Veryl"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'•Etiglish  girls  not  so  fine  as  Spanish — noble  creat- 
ures— jet  hair — black  eyes — lovely  forms — sweet 
creatuns — be^iutiful." 

"You  have  been  in  Spain,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Tracy  Tup- 


••  Lived  there — ages." 

"Many  conquests,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 
"Conquests!     Thousands.     Don   Bolaro  Flzzgig— 
Grandee — only  daughter — Donna  Christina — si  lendid 


creature — ^loved  me  to  distraction — jealous  father — 
high-souled  daughter — hand&ome  Englishman — Don- 
na Christina  in  despair — prussic  acid — stomach  pump 
in  my  portmanteau — operation  performed— old  Bolaro 
in  ecstacies — consent  to  our  union — join  hands  and 
floods  of  tears — romantic  story — very." 

**Is  the  lady  in  England  now,  sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Tupman,  on  whom  the  description  of  her  charms  had 
produced  a  powerful  impression. 

"Dead,  sir — dead,"  said  the  stranger,  applying  to 
his  right  eye  the  brief  remnant  of  a  very  old  cambric 
handkerchief.  "Never  recovered  the  stomach  pump 
— undermined  constitution — ^fell  a  victim." 

"And  her  father?"  inquired  the  poetic  Snodgrass. 

"Remorse  and  misery,"  replied  the  stranger.  **Sud- 
den  disappearance — talk  of  the  whole  city — search 
made  everywhere — without  success — public  fountain 
in  the  great  square  suddenly  ceased  playing — weeks 
elapsed — still  a  stoppage — workmen  employed  to 
clean  it — water  drawn  off — father-in-law  discovered 
sticking  head  first  in  the  main  pipe,  with  a  full  con- 
fession in  his  right  boot — took  him  out,  and  the  foun- 
tain played  away  again  as  well  as  ever."      *     * 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  note  that  little  romance 
down,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  deeply  affected. 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly, — fifty  more  if  you  like  to 
hear  'em — strange  life  mine — rather  curious  history — 
not  extraordinary,  but  singular." 

ThQ  stranger  continued  to  soliloquize  until  they 
reached  the  Bull  Inn,  in  the  High-street,  where  the 
coach  stopped. 

"Do  you  remain  here,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Winkle. 

"Here — not  I — but  you'd  better — ^good  house — nice 
beds — Wright's  next  bouse,  dear,  very  dear — half-a- 
crown  in  the  bill,  if  you  look  at  the  waiter — charge 
you  more  if  you  dine  at  a  friend's  than  they  would  if 
you  dined  in  the  coffee  room — ^rum  fellows — very." 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  murmured 
a  few  words;  a  whisper  passed  from  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
Mr.  fcnodgrass,  from  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  Mr.  Tupman, 
and  nods  of  assent  were  exchanged.  Mr.  Pickwick 
addressed  the  stranger. 

"You  rendered  us  a  very  important  service,  this 
morning,  sir,"  said  he;  "will  you  allow  us  to  offer  a 
slight  mark  of  our  gratitude  by  begging  the  favor  of 
your  company  at  dinner?" 

'Great  pleasure — not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled 
fowl  and  mushrooms — capital  things!     What  time?" 

"Let  me  see,  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring  to  his 
watch,  "it  is  now  nearly  three.     Shall  we  say  five?" 

"Suit  me  exactly,"  said  the  stranger,  five  precisely 
till  then — care  of  yourselves;"  aud  lifthig  the  pinched- 
up  hat  a  few  inches  from  his  head,  and  carelessly  re- 
placing it  very  much  on  one  side,  the  stranger,  with 
half  the  brown-paper  parcel  sticking  out  of  his  pocket, 
walked  briskly  up  the  yard,  and  turned  into  the  High 
street. 

"Evidently  a  traveler  in  many  countries.and  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I  should  like  to  see  his  poem,"  said  Mr  Snodgrass. 

"I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  dog,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle. 

Mr.  Tupman  said  nothing,  but  he  thought  of  Donna 
Christina,  the  stomach  pump,  and  tie  fountain;  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

[to  bk  continoed.]    ^^  J^> 
/azed  Dy  '■ 
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CUBIOUS     NATIONAL     CBEED8. 

TOE   BUDDHIST  RELIGION. 

It  18  a  curious  thing  to  reflect  upon  that  at  this 
Tery  moment  over  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  believe  that  God  now  actually  dwells  in  flesh, 
and  can  be  spoken  to  and  worshipped  face  to  face. 
Such  believers  are  to  be  found  in  portions  of  India, 
in  China,  in  Japan,  in  the  Russian  dominions,  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  also  in  Tartary;  but  the  seat 
and  centre  of  this  religion  is  in  Thibet — to  the  sacred 
places  of  which  country  its  devotees  repair  from  all 
these  vast  regions  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
visible  deity. 

Buddha  is,  of  course,  the  name  ascribed  to  God. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  creator  and  cause  of  all 
things,  and  the  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
His  priests  are  the  Lamas,  some  of  whom  are  sup- 
posed to  be  portions  of  himself  invested  in  flesh,  and 
are  called  '^Living  Buddbas."  '*Buddha,"  say  his 
priests,  "is  incorporeal;  he  cannot  be  seen  by  any 
one,  hut  he  has  taken  upon  himself  a  body  many 
times." 

This  Buddha  is  a  very  convenient  deity.  He  ac- 
commodates himself  to  his  worshippers  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. For  instance,  he  dwells  personally  in  every 
large  or  distinct  region  of  country  where  his  wor- 
shippers abide.  Every  small  kingdom  of  Thibet  or 
Tartary  has  its  'Living  Buddha,'  or  Grand  Lama,  be- 
fore whom  all  prostrate  themselves.  The  business  of 
these  singular  beings  is  to  sit  cross-legged  and  look 
as  much  like  deity  as  they  can  imagine,  and  receive 
the  adoration  of  the  people.  They  are  chosen  Budd- 
has  without  any  act  of  their  own,  many  times  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  know  anything  about  it — and 
it  nmst  be  a  very  surprising  thing  to  them,  when  they 
get  old  enough,  to  Hnd  themselves  carried  about  in 
solemn  state,  and  everybody  worshipping  them  with- 
out any  conceivable  reason  so  far  as  they  can  under- 
stand. 

These  sacred  personages  are  generally  kept  in  the 
C/On vents  which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  where 
they  are  continually  surrounded  by  their  priests  and 
attendants.  On  grand  occasions  they  are  enthroned 
in  the  temples  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Of  course  there  are  various  degrees  of  god-ship 
among  these  supposed  incarnations  of  deity.  There 
are  Grand  Lamas,  or  heads  of  monasteries,  in  great 
numbers.  Then  a  more  than  ordinarily  sacred"  indi- 
vidual known  as  the  Guison  Tamba;  then  another 
called  the  Bantchin  Remboutchin,  etc.  But  the  prin- 
cipal visible  Buddha  is  the  Tal^  Lama,  the  sole  head 
of  this  vast  priestly  system. 

But  now  comes  another  of  the  curious  things  con- 
nected with  this  religion.  These  Buddhas  will  die 
occasionally — generally  by  natural  means;  sometimes 
a  rivalry  for  the  sacred  throne  will  lead  to  their  *exit 
from  a  world  like  this.'  Hence  a  country  or  a  con- 
vent will  lose  for  a  time  the  glory  of  the  sacred  pre- 
sence. *But  Buddha  never  dies,'  says  his  priests,  *he 
has  merely  transmigrated.  He  will  soon  re-appear 
in  a  body  elsewhere.    We  must  discover  where  he  is, 


and  fetch  him  to  his  people.'  Prayers  are  chanted, 
and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  then  the  answer 
comes,  'Your  Buddha  is  just  bom  in  such  or  such 
a  family* — generally  a  long  way  off;  and  grand  pro- 
cessions of  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  are  made 
to  the  abode  of  the  young  deity — oftentimes  a  mere 
babe->and  he  is  brought  home  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicings. 

Seeing  that  all  their  lives  these  holy  individuals 
have  nothing  to  do  and  everything  to  get,  it  might  be 
imagined  to  be  a  pleasant  arrangement  to  find 
oneself  a  Buddha;  and  doubtless  so  it  is  to  many  of 
this  class,  after  they  get  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  having  somebody  to  do  their  work  and 
feed  them.  But  it  is  said  that  while  they  are  young, 
they  do  not  always  appreciate  their  privileges.  Boys, 
as  a  general  thing,  don't  want  to  be  gods,  they  prefer 
to  be  boys;  and  sitting  cross-legged,  with  a  straight 
ba<-k,  without  a  smile,  may  be  very  dignified,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  a  boyish  amusement; — hence,  Buddha 
has  in  these  cases  to  be  'trained  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  80  that,  when  he  is  old,  he  may  not  depart 
from  it' — at  least  until  he  takes  another  body  and 
begins  again,  when,  Buddha  or  no  Buddha,  the  process 
has  to  be  repeated. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  what  a  number  of  people 
take  to  being  priests  when  there  is  anything  like  a 
salary  connected  with  the  business.  The  Lamas  or 
priests  of  Buddha  are  not  actually  salaried,  but  they 
are  supported  by  the  gold  and  the  silver  of  the  devo- 
tees from  the  numerous  regions  where  the  faith  pre 
vails.  Hence  a  third  of  the  people  are  Lamas  or 
priests.  Nearly  every  family  devotes  a  child  to  the 
sacred  calling.  They  reside  in  convents,  as  many  as 
four  thousand  being  sometimes  packed  together  in  one 
of  these  religious  abodes.  Of  course  a  convent,  in 
this  case,  is  not  one  building  but  an  agglomeration  of 
houses  built  together  like  a  lot  of  barnacles  encrusted 
one  upon  the  other,  the  temple  being  in  the  middle. 

The  Buddhists  hold  that  all  diseases  are  caused  by 
the  possession  of  an  evil  spirit,  who  has  of  course  to 
be  ejected  by  the  priests.  These  evil  spirits  have  a 
clear  eye  to  business,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
getting  them  out  generally  is  nicely  proportioned  to 
the  wealth  of  the  inralid  If  he  is  poor,  they  go  out 
with  a  slight  persuasion  and  a  small  amount  of  noise; 
if  rich«  it  takes  prayera  and  clamor  enough  to  frighten 
any  devil  to  hurry  them  off.  The  more  pure-minded 
Lamas,  however,  assert  this  to  be  an  imi.K)sition,  but 
like,  as  it  is  with  doctors  elsewhere,  those  who 
charge  most  are  very  properly  considered  the  most 
skilful,  which  of  course  they  arc  in  one  sense  if  not 
in  another. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dif- 
ference between  theBuddhist  and  Brahmin  creeds  is  very 
great.  The  Buddhist  rejects  the  doctrine  of  caste,and  ac- 
cepts only  the  idea  of  one  God,his  many  incarnations  be- 
ing all  the  manifestations  of  the  same  person.  The 
Buddhi^it,  it  is  true,  believes  in  the  transmigration  cf 
souls.  He  holds  that  the  spirits  of  all  animals  and 
men,  pass  from  one  body  to  another  until  they  reach 
perfection,  when  they  transmigrate  no  more,  but  are 
absorbed  up  into  the  spirit  of  Buddha,  and  become 
part  of  the  Divine  Being.  'Everything  comes  from 
God'  says  the  Buddhist,  'and  must  therefore  return 
sooner  or  later.* 

In  this  review  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Brahmin 
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BXid  Buddhist  faiths,  we  have  been  biiefly  sketching 
the  faith  of,  perha{>s,  one  half  the  human  family.  In 
both  religions,  huge  systems  of  priesthood  prevail. — 
Throughout  the  empire  of  both  these  creeds,  the  peo- 
ple are  in  every  sense  under  the  control  of  their  reli- 
gious leaders.  The  Great  Tald  Lama  of  Thibet  is  the 
temp<uul  sovereign  as  well  as  Great  High  Pnest  of 
his  order;  under  him,  spreading  far  and  wide,  come 
spiritual  governors  of  provinces;  religious  dogmas 
govern,  as  we  have  seen,  the  regions  of  Hindostan. — 
From  this  wo  learn  how  all-pervading  and  potent  is 
the  religions  element  in  man.  He  is  naturally  con- 
stituted and  prepared  for  its  domain.  His  soul  seeks 
for  a  religion  as  for  its  natural  food;  and  sooner  than 
not  get  something  of  the  kind,  he  will  accept  any- 
thing that  comes  along.  Hence  the  secret  of  the  sue 
cess  of  these  huge  systems  of  priestcrafk;.  It  is  not, 
as  infidels  have  asserted,  the  desire  of  men  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  their  fellows,  that  has  led  to  the 
BKCoeeefol  establishment  of  such  systems  of  error.  It 
is  an  inherent  faculty  in  the  human  breast  which,  when 
nocorrupted,  calls  not  only  for  a  God,  but  for  an  or- 
ganized system  from  his  hand,  that  has  led  untold 
millions  to  grasp  at  anything  that  bore  that  shape. — 
The  systems  of  Brahma  and  Buddha  are  perhaps  as 
good  as  the  mental  condition  of  their  followers  could 
allow  them  to  appreciate.  It  is  a  pleasant  theory  of 
oars — and  for  which  we  are  alcme  responsible — that 
possibly  snch  faiths  are  permitted  to  prevail  among 
these  races  as  being  those  out  of  which  they  can  get 
the  most  pleasure,  and  such  as  are,with  all  their  faults, 
the  least  like  edged  tools  to  them.  Anyway,  they 
I  will  pass  away  some  day,  and  the  instincts  of  love  to 
the  Creator  and  the  desire  to  please  him  which  have 
facilitated  the  growth  of  these  gigantic  errors  will 
then  be  put  to  a  nobler  use. 


AHSWEBS   TO   GOERESPONDESTa. 


Hoik.— OorrespoiideBce  Is  toTited  from  oar  friends. 

ClimsRAL  KoT'OR.— Sboald  any  of  oar  salMcrthers  be  overlookMl  In  the 
Mircry  of  Uie  Magasine,  we  BbaH  be  thankful  if  thev  will  call  at  oor  oSlc« 
3i*d  procure  it  tor  themeelvtiS;  aod  we  will  see  that  they  are  attended  to  in 
fatarei 

A  FbBMim  Mcthodbt— Sboald  know  that  the  Methodfst  or  Wesleyan 
body  Is  |>rofeo9edly  hu  oflT^boot  .of  the)  Church  of  England.  Weoley  him* 
p^alwayx  acknowledged  the  episcopal  anchor iiy.  Hence  a  large  namber 
of  the  rreolar  preachen  of  his  church  cmieidor  tbem«elvee.tt*-day.eudt>w«>d 
with  aa&Mi^  to  direct  the  laity.  Tiie  undue  exercii<e  of  this  eappoeed 
totbority,  in  Bnlgand  within  a  few  years,  led  to  a  serious  breach  in  chat 
'Ikwsehold  of  mtth;**  and  resulted  in  a  hxtg^  split  and  a  sodeiy  of  Re- 
fcrmed  Methodists.  The  ardent  f  Uowship  xe-d  and  onene*s  ow^  per- 
vtdioc  the  Methodist  body,  in  England,  has  disappeared,  itnd  glveu  waj 
ts  bickerings  and  dbaeomons. 

AiNi;4>-8  xoN. — The  English  covemment  is  called  a  'limited  mon- 
ardty."  and  it  is  sndi  a  TKhv  limited  monarchy  \)mU  with  the  excuptiuu  of 
the  fiwt  thir  the  executive  holds  the  posirion  f  tr  life  instead  of  a  limited 
period,  it  ml^ht  almost  b«  lermed  Republican,  for  the  people  rule  to  a  very 
?n«t  extent.  In  i&.ngland  a  oiiiinet  that  fails  to  paso  any  measure  put 
Ibr  h  by  the  government)*  expected  Ct>reslga«  and  the  Qne^t  has  to  bow 
Ui  this  expr««*ion  of  the  popuUr  wiil,  and  change  her  advisers  as  often  as 
Mildred.  There  Is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  gt.vemment  is 
f>f  eo^rtfctated  by  the  people  than  in  Enidand.  There  has  been  but  one 
d^wback  to  this,  and  that  hits  bet- n  the  ItanitatioB  of  the  soffhige,  bat  that 
ii  behig extended,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  universaL 

FnKB]vou>oT.~Phrenolo^  is,  dontitless,  true  in  its  general  features.— 
Not  bdag  pirofidentc^  howefver,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of 
the  exact  localities  aligned  the  various  organs.  A  few  things  we  have 
icrifled,  and  of  these  alone  we  speak.  For  Instance,  we  have  invanabiy 
li«ttd  men  with  bampv  ridgt«  over  the  evebrows  ^ere  excellent  in  matters 
oTdetaiU  as  to  onlur,  tMce,cUtes,etc  ;  while  others  deficient  m  these  features 
were  not  thus  eined.  Persons  with  full  Drojecdng  eyes  have  always  been, 
to  far  as  our  acquaintance  has  gone,  free  of  speech,  and  abundant  In 
iMgnsge.  While  others  with  t^raall  e>es,  spt  back  under  piujectlug  b. ows 
bavftgenerallybetni  slow  of  speech  Again,  mm  of  narrow  ht-ads  with 
ibc  t^  regions  very  high  In  proportion  to  the  breadth,  have  generally 
>"««  ipiritual  y  mindv-d.  but  not  very  prac  ical  men  While  others  with  a 
brotft  base  to  tibe  brain  have  in  mowt  cte«es.h>  <*n  endowed  with  a  c^padtv 
(»r  tarning  tMs  world  to  c<in«idcrable  account,  ^e  cannot  answer  for 
the  mathema  leal  ex<.ctuess  of  th<t  avstt-m.  but  Its  correctness  on  these 
and  stanHar  points  has  often  excited  our  attentl  jn.  £>'eiy  one  must  Juuge 
forysMelfoa  this  sul^iect. 


EXTRACr  P£OH  HOUdE  MINUTES  OF  LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSEMBLY,  G.  S.  L.  CITY,  JAJT.  17th, 
1868. 

"Mr.  Wriout  moved  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Higgins,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  be  officially  and  respectfully  reqneited 
to  ftirnish  each  member  and  officer  of  this  Legislatire  Asaem- 
bly  with  one  copy  of  the  Utah  Maoazcnb,  in  addition  to  the 
publications  already  on  oar  desks.    Seconded  and  carried.'' 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS 
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Tub  Nboro  Qub-ttion. — The  world  at  large  has  long  been 
anxious  to  discover  our  views  on  the  Negro  question.  We  give 
our  ideas  relnctantly,  fearing  that  they  will  produce  too  great 
a  commotion  in  the  public  mind.  Still  the  world  must  know 
them  sooner  or  later.  In  a  word,  then,  we  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  nesrro  race— we  think  about  them,  in  fact,  much  oftener 
than  we  want  We  consider  them  far  superior  to  the  white 
race  in  many  respects.  They  make  better  mummies  than  we 
do.  They  will  take  a  better  polish,  and  their  heels  will  stand 
more  roasting  than  those  of  any  white  m.an  alive.  Tbev  have 
an  indisputable  right  to  the  suffrage,  particularly  as  it  is  well 
known  that  for  age^  in  their  own  country  they  have  always 
been  considered  equal  at  thk  polls.  In  fact,  were  they  only 
there  at  present  we  should  go  in  for  their  enjoying  unlimited 
equal  rijrhts  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  '*or  any  other  man." 
and  so  lon^  as  they  stopped  there  we  would  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions of  color  or  race  for  evermor<».  ignorant  and  preju- 
dict>d  persons,  is  is  true,  object  to  Ethiopians  governing  the 
white  race,  on  the  ridiculous  ground  that  they  are  not  used  to 
the  bnsiness.  Just  as  if  they  could  not  develope  their  great 
governtnental  gifts  spontaneously  without  special  cultivation  as 
mules  do  kicking.  Because  their  natural  amiability  of  charac- 
ter, as  a  race,  in  compliance  with  a  polite  invitation  to  visit 
this  country,  has  led  them  to  come  here  and  wait  upon  the 
white  man  for  over  half  a  century,  it  is  supposed  that  they 
cannot  now  govern  him  just  as  well.  We  say,  away  with  such 
ignorance!  Hurrah  for  Negro  Suffrage  and  the  reign  of  the 
Pharaohs  it 

PoLTTTnALLT  S^KATtTxo.— Au  aHemp^  to  discover  the  politics  of 
'•Our  Hired  Man,"  baa  been  tnade.  There  is  clearly  an  inten- 
tion to  learn  whether  he  is  a  -southern  fire  e;iter,"  a  "northern 
mud-sill."  or  a  western  "pork-packer,"  but  he  is  a  cautious  man 
and  not  to  be  canj^ht  He  is  asked  the  question,  "In  case 
General  Washington  was  alive  now.  what  would  be  his  feelings?" 
After  serious  and  prolonged  deliberation,  "Onr  Hired  Man," 
taking  into  consideration  the  present  crisis* — with  the  President 
as  he  Is — with  Stanton  as  he  isn't — with  Congress  as  it  ought  to 
be — with  Cragin  as  he  oughtn't — is  decidedly  of  opinion  that, 
was  Washington  alive  now,  in  all  probability— he'd  very  much 
wish  he  wasn't 

CoTjjVR  'Eif.— We  cannot  tell  why  all  dogs  douH  get  regis- 
tered, wear  collars,  or  die.  We  do  know,  however,  that  if  we 
were  a  doff  and  wore  a  collar,  and  we  saw  another  dog  who 
wore  no  collar,  and  yet  wasn't  collared  by  those  whose  riirht 
it  is  to  "collar"  all  doirs  that  are  uncollared,  we  should  object 
to  wearing  a  collar  which  didn't  save  us  from  being  collared 
any  more  than  dogs  who  wore  no  collar,  Snch  treatment 
would  certainly  raise  our  choler  to  a  fricrhtful  degree.  The 
subject,  however,  is  a  very  deep  one,  and  cannot  be  discussed 
in  a  single  number. 

jTized  Dy  V3V,/VJ^%; 
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THE   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 

AH  OBSCUBE  PASSAGE  IH  QAEIBALDrS  UFE. 

[From  "Erery  Satarday."] 
'^During  Garibaldi's  short  aod  brilliant  campaign  in  Northern 
Lombardj,  in  1859,  he  marched  on  Como,  to  drive  out  Gen. 
Urban  and  the  Austrians  under  bis  command.  But  when  Gari- 
baldi drew  near  the  town  he  was  extremely  embarrassed  to  de- 
cide upon  his  next  move,  for  he  knew  neither  the  enemy's 
strength  nor  positions.  While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  this  per- 
plexity, a  most  beautiful  young  girl,  and  brilliant  horsewoman, 
entered  his  camp.  She  came  to  speak  to  him.  She  had  anda- 
ciously  made  her  way,  on  horseback,  through  General  Urban 's 
lines  and  vanguard,  to  bring  him  the  desirable  information. 
This  dazzling  apparition  was  none  other  than  Ginseppina  Rai- 
mondi,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  Raimondi,  one  of  the  weiUtbi- 
est  and  noblest  landowners  of  Lombardy. 

Garibaldi  could  not  avert  the  deep  impression  made  on  him 
by  this  heroic  action  and  by  the  bewitching  beauty  of  the  he- 
roine. Although  he  is  very  far  from  being  a  lady^s  man,  and 
while  his  life,  full  of  perils,  fatigues  and  combats,  has  shielded 
him  from  the  power  of  woman's  fascinating  blandishments,  he 
is  nowise  insensible  to  their  seductions  and  undisputed  charms. 
No  well-endowed  man  could  be  insensible  to  these  prevailing 
enchantments;  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  fully  and  so  admira- 
bly endowed  as  Garibaldi.  Besides,  he  must  have  discovered 
that  Ginseppina  Raimondi  (who  was  deeply  agitated  in  the 
presence  of  Italy's  legendary  hero)  returned  him  all  the  admi- 
ration be  gave  her.  The  wonderful  deeds  of  that  great  war- 
rior, and  the  heroism  of  that  young  girl,  exercised  a  common 
magnetism  on  each  other.  The  necessities  of  war  temporarily 
broke  this  charm,  but  the  mysterious  and  electric  thread  was 
soon  afterwards  reknitted  at  Como. 

After  Garibaldi  had  driven  the  Austrians  to  Brescia,  (where 
^be  gallant  Turr  was  so  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Castel  ne  Dole),  he  retired  to  his  friend  Valeriu's  house  at 
Como.  Garibaldi's  stav  at  Como  was  prolonged  by  an  acci- 
dent He  rode  a  verv  high  spirited  horse  one  day,  which  ran 
away  and  placed  his  life  in  great  peril.  Valerie  said  to  me,  In 
•peaking  about  it:  ''Any  otlier  man  would  have  been  killed; 
but  Garibaldi,  with  his  extraordinary  coolness,  managed  to 
guide  the  horse  to  an  angle  of  a  wall,  where  he  broke  his  head, 
while  the  rider  escaped  with  a  serious  contusion.''  The  atten- 
tions, kind  offices,  and  assiduous  nursing  of  the  Raimondi  fami- 
ly, and  especially  of  Ginseppina  Raimondi,  were  showered  upon 
the  invalid.  Everybodv  knows  that  nothing  is  more  favorable 
to  budding  love  than  illness  and  convalescence.  Love  at  last 
really  pervaded  the  hero's  soul,  and  evidently  it  was  fully 
shared  by  the  heroine  who  kindled  it  A  man  mnst  be  insen- 
sible and  stoical,  indeed,  if  he  is  not  touched  by  the  constant 
presence  and  continual  tender  attentions  of  such  a  nurse. 
When  convalescence  had  advanced  so  far  that  the  illnstrions 
invalid  was  able  to  leave  the  house,  he  was  invited  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  and  pure  air  of  the  Villa  Raimondi.  He  accepted  the 
invitation.  He  went  there  often.  Gradually  his  heart  became 
deeper  and  deeper  in  love  with  that  lovely  fiice  which  daily 
smiled  brighter  and  beamed  with  greater  sympathy  on  him. 
At  last  matters  reached  such  a  point  that  he  was  unable  to  en- 
tertain the  least  doubt  about  her  desire— if  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed, at  least  clearly  indicated — to  become  his  wife.  After 
the  conversation  in  which  she  conveyed  this  desire,  he  wrote 
this  memorable  note  as  soon  as  he  reached  h\une: 
**Mi8S  GiusBPPiNA  Raimondi: 

"You  are  young,  beautiful,  noble,  wealthy,  fascinating.    I 
am  ugly,  poor,  vulgar,  and  jealous.    How  then  can  you  love 


me? 


"GnrsBPPi  Garibaldi.' 


Since  the  eommeneement  of  the  world,  he  who  has  attempt- 
ed to  thwart  the  whims  or  tlesires  of  a  woman,  has  but  lost  his 
pains.  Obstacles  only  exasperate  her.  Ginseppina  Raimondi 
persisted  more  than  ever  in  her  resolution  of  marring  Gari- 
baldi. The  Marquis,  her  father,  made  no  objection.  Garibal- 
di— who  would  have  a^ited  otherwise?— yielded  to  the  gentle 
aarrent,  and  floated  whither  it  pleased  to  bear  him.  It  was  to 
marriage.    The  wedding-day  was  appointed. 

The  fortune  of  the  Marquis  Raimondi  was  estimated  at 
$4,000,000.  Garibaldi  characteristically  stipulated,  as  the  con- 
dition siNB  QUA  NON  of  hb  marriage,  that  his  future  wife  should 
receive  no  dowry. 

As  the  wedding  day  drew  nenr,  an  indescribable  sombre 
shadow  darkened  everything.  Ginseppina  seemed  the  victim 
of  secret  conflicts,  and,  despite  paroxysms  of  feverish  anima- 


tion, was  evidently  most  sad  at  heart  Garibaldi,  himself 
vaguely  agitated  —  maybe  vaguely  warned  —was  nneaRj, 
thoughtful.  Giuseppina  was  ill  on  the  wedding-day,  and  be, 
morally,  was  sick  as  she.  When  she  quitted  the  church  where 
the  priest  married  them,  she  went  to  the  bridal-cbamber  pre- 
pared in  Valerio's  house.    She  was  seriously  ill 

The  wedding  breakfast  was  spread  down  stairs,  and  the 
guests  were  sitting  sadly  down  to  table,  when  a  letter  wag 
brought  to  Garibaldi.  He  withdrew  into  an  adjoining  room  to 
read  the  voluminous  memoir  which  the  envelope  covered. 
When  he  reappeared,  his  eyes  glared  j  his  cheeks  were  paler 
than  a  corpse's.  He  hastened  to  the  chamber  where  his  sick 
bride  lay.  What  then  took  place?  I  know  not  Loud  voices 
were  heard,  but  everybody  in  the  breakfast-room  was  rather 
disposed  to  close  his  ears  than  listen,  for  every  one  of  then 
apprehended  some  miafortune.  The  scene  in  the  bridal-cbambtt 
lasted  a  long  time.  When  Garibaldi  did  at  last  appear.  bU 
face  was  completely  undone.  He  said  to  his  daughter,  "Klse 
Valerie.  We  must  be  ofl'."  He  did  not  add  another  word,  ex- 
cept  *•!  have  forbidden  her  from  ever  assuming  my  name,  if 
she  violates  my  order,  woe  betide  her!^' 
Off  he  went  to  Caprera. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  no  one  ever  dared  question  Gari- 
baldi upon  this  subject;  nevertheless,  the  substance  of  tb«e 
incidents  soon  became  public.     The  denunciation— whether 

calumnious  or  true— was  written  by  the  Marquis ,  a  near 

kinsman  of  the  Raimondi  family.  He  had  seen  Garibaldi  al- 
most every  day  since  his  engagement  to  Giuseppina  Raimondi; 
but  had  not  said  one  word  to  him  on  the  subject.  The  moment 
he  saw  Garibaldi  married,  he  sent  the  latter  a  formal  denunci- 
ation of  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  united  by  an  indissolable 
tie.  What  could  have  been  the  motive  for  such  ignoble  and 
strange  behavior?    It  has  been  explained  by  the  Interest  the 

Marquis has  to  prevent  an  heir  being  bom  to  the  Rai- 

mondi  family.  He  is  the  heir  expectant  to  a  portion  of  the 
Raimondi  estates.  Had  Giuseppina  Raimondi  borne  a  child, 
the  estates  would  have  gone  to  her  chi:d.  If  the  Marqnu 
waited  until  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  to  de- 
nounce Giuseppina,  it  was  intentionally.  He  wished  to  see  her 
bound  irrevocably  in  marriage,  that  she  might  not  marry  an- 
other.  ' 

Giuseppina  Raimondi  seeing  her  glorious  husband  would 
never  forgive  her,  eloped  with  Caroli,  the  person   respeclini 

whom  the  Marquis had  slandered  her.    They  assumed 

false  names,  and  went  abroad.  They  concealed  their  melan- 
choly  happiness  in  Switzeriand.  Their  secret  was  kept  for  six 
months;  but  they  were  recognized  at  Fribourg,  where  they  bad 
resided  for  a  short  time.  The  people  broke  their  windows  and 
threw  stones  at  them.  He  carried  her  back  to  Como.  She  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house  overwhelmed  with  shame,  nidi 
heart  broken,  half  dead.  Caroli  rejoined  his  regiment.  He  was 
at  once  put  into  Coventry;  everybody  gave  him  the  cold  shonld-l 
er;  every  finger  was  pointed  scornfully  at  him.  No  man  couldi 
stand  that  life.  He  Quitted  the  army,  and  when  the  last  PolUk 
insurrection  occurred,  he,  with  Nullo  and  a  handful  of  other 
Italian  volunteers,  joined  the  Polish  insurgents.  Nullo  wn 
killed.  Caroli  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was  made  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Siberia.  There  this  handsome  young  fellow, 
the  heir  of  millions  of  dollars,  accustomed  from  his  cradle  U 
all  the  comforts,  all  the  pleasures,  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  died 
of  ill  treatment,  want,  poverty,  and  privations.  Hewasnol 
quite  eight-and-twenty  years  old. 

Garibaldi  returned  to  Caprera  with  a  lacerated  and  blerdim 
heart  But  Italy  soon  summoned  him  to  her  servici>  and  sht 
healed  his  wounds.  Patriotism,  duty,  danger,  sojaced  bin 
Glory  rewarded  him.  One  very  remarkable  and  vefy  commei 
dable  fact  is,  that  when  this  mournful  incident  occurred,  n$ 
one  single  Italian  newspaper— not  even  **L'Armonia"  noT'U 
Campanile,"  the  most  ardent  clerical  organs  of  the  Peninsula- 
ventured  upon  the  least  pleasantry  about  this  domestic  calaraitf 
When  Garibaldi  saw  Como  Inst  summer,  his  heart  must  bait 
been  agitated  by  two  souvenirs  of  a  widely  dilTerent  naturfl 
His  brilliant  and  triumphal  entrance  into  it  in  1859— and  hi 
marriage;  for  he  possesses  a  heart  as  insensible  to  aire  as  hi 
fame  and  his  arm.  -  ^       ^ 


A  Cotb  Misrr.— a  gentleman  called  on  a  rich  miser  _ 
found  him  at  the  table  endeavoring  to  catch  a  fly  Presenth 
he  succeeded  in  entrapping  one,  which  he  immeaiitelv  nut  i£ 
to  the  sugar-bowl,  and  shut  down  the  cover,  fho  (rentleinai 
asked  for  an  explanation.of  this  singular  sport  "I'll  tell  too' 
replied  the  miser,  a  triumphant  grfn  overspreadini  his  counti 
nance  as  he  spoke,  "1  want  to  ascertain  if  the  aervants  »tei 
the  sugar,"  •^•*imj»»»c-| 
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A    SKATING    ADVENTURE    IN    NORWAY. 


A  8KATIH0  ADVEKTITBE  IH  HOBWAY. 

{From  the  AlbSon  ] 

PlaaamnI  is  it  to  have  only  a  suiall  piece  of  water  to  skate  on, 
if  the  iee  be  good,  and  there  are  a  few  compaoions  with  jou; 
but  bow  i8  ibat  pleasure  enhanced  when  you  are  skating  on  a 
Horwrgiao  fjord,  or  on  one  of  the  large  inland  lakes  with 
which  Korw»y  abounds. 

1  was  one  of  a  party,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  vonng  Nor- 
wegian and  English  students.  It  was  our  intention  to  skate 
down  the  Qord  to  a  Tillage  about  twenty  miU's  distant  from 
Cbrtstiaoia,  and  then  to  return  on  the  ice  by  inoonlight 

It  was  a  loTely  morning  when  we  set  out.  The  sky  was  of  a 
deep  asure  blue,  equalling  in  intensity  and  clearness  any  I 
hare  ever  witnessed  in  more  southern  climes^  the  ice  was  all 
that  the  most  fastidious  member  of  the  Skating  Cluh  could 
posribly  desire;  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  that  there  were  no  dangerous  springs  here 
sod  there,  did  not  render  it  the  less  agreeable. 

SwifUy  we  sped  along,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north  kindly 
SMistiBg  us,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  pass  a  word  or 
two  with  some  solitary  fisherman,  camped  out  on  the  ice,  un- 
der the  lee  of  a  piece  of  sail  cloth  rigged  upon  poles.  The 
feh  seemed  to  be  hungry,  judging  by  the  quantity  of  whiting 


1  cod  some  of  them  had  in  their  baskets.  Presently  an 
**ice4bip"  passed  us  with  the  velocity  of  an  express-train.  I 
htd  never  seen  one  before;  and  as  many  of  your  readers,  doubt- 
less, have  never  even  heard  of  such  vessels.  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe tbe  one  that  passed  us.  It  was  constructed  exactly  like 
in  ioe-plough — that  is,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  ran  on  skales. 
It  carried  one  large  square  sail,  which  could  be  taken  in  by 
letting  gu  tbe  rope  that  held  it  Indeed,  this  is  tbe  only  way  of 
stopping  these  snips,  and  thus  a  voyage  in  them  is  frequently 
attended  with  danger  and  loss  of  life;  for  should  one  come  nn- 
svaree  near  the  end  of  the  ice,  and  the  wind  be  high,  the  only 
chance  of  salvation  is  to  throw  one's  self  out  on  to  the  ice, 
and  rir'k  a  broken  head,  or  a  dangerous  concussion,  rather 
than  lo  be  carried  out  into  the  open  water. 

After  a  pleasant  journey  of  three  or  four  hours  (for  we  took 
it  coolly,  remembering  that  we  should  have  the  wind  against 
01  on  our  return),  we  ai  rived  at  our  destination  at  about  one 
6*c>ock,  need  I  say,  ravenously  hungry.  How  excellent  tbe 
hot  coffee  was — how  piquant  the  smoked  salmon—how  fragrant 
the  cigar,  and  how  exhilarating  tbe  little  dash  of  cognaci 
Thus  the  time  quickly  passed;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
rHnctance  that  we  quitted  the  warm  room  of  the  village  sta- 
tion for  the  open  tjord  once  more.  And  so  we  set  off  on  our 
homeward  journey,  not  quite  so  merry,  perhaps,  as  when  we 
bad  started,  for  tbe  sun  was  down,  the  wind  in  our  faces,  and 
we  a  little  stiff.  Still  we  went  gaily  on,  at  "half  speed,''  and 
were  disagreeably  surprised,  when  about  half  our  journey  was 
completed,  to  perceive  a  dense  fog  gradually  stealing  over  the 
ice.  On  and  on  it  came,  till  at  last  we  were  envelope€  in  an 
ia^ienetrable  mist  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  flashed  across 
our  minds  that  we  were  in  a  fix.  How  were  we  to  steer? 
There  was  no  longer  a  star  whereby  to  shape  our  course;  in- 
deed, the  whole  sky  was  shut  out  from  view.  What  was  to  be 
doB^  Wiser  far  had  we  retrac«d  our  steps  to  the  village  we 
had  left,  and  passed  the  night  there;  but  we  did  not  like  the 
idt*a.  and  determined  lo  brave  it  out 

Need  1  say  that  we  were  soon  as  completely  lost  as  any 
banter  ever  was  on  trackless  prairie  or  bonndlass  forest.  And 
yet  there  was  something  to  guide  us — the  wind;  by  keeping  it 
on  a  certain  quarter  of  our  faces,  we  trusted.  If  it  had  not 
abified  a  point  or  two  since  morning,  that  we  were  going  at 
east  in  the  right  direction.  But  why  had  we  no  compass  with 
u^    Ah!  why  had  we  not? 

'*Keep  close  iogetber."  shouted  our  leader,  as  we  followed 
each  other  in  single  file,  "and  mind  tbe  holes  in  the  ice!" 

There  was  another  danger;  for  the  holes  the  fishermen  made 
10  the  morning  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  man's 
weight  by  night;  and  though  not  big  enough  to  let  one  through, 
a  broken  leg  might  be  the  result  of  getting  into  one  of  them 
■oawares.  Meanwhile  the  fog  grew  denser  and  denser,  till  at 
length  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  by  each  other's  coat  tails, 
somewhat  alter  the  fashion  of  a  scaling  party  up  Mont  filanc. 
We  had  l>een  already  five  hours  on  the  ice,  and  ought  to  have 
been  home  by  that  time,  had  we  steered  rightly.  But  there 
were  no  signs  of  hnman  life  near;  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
thottgh  we  often  halted,  and  strained  our  ears  to  catch  the 
voice  of  some  fisherman  or  other  who  might  be  returning  home 
late  from  his  work.    A  deathly,  ominous  silence  prevailed. 

**Well.  we  are  lost,"  said  'our  leader;  **God  only  knows 
where  we  are!" 

Now,  to  be  lost  out  on  an  open  fjord,  with  tbe  thermometer 


down  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  with  a  keen  north  wind 
blowing—to  feel  that  fatal  drowsiness  stealing  over  one,  which, 
if  given  way  to,  would  prove  a  sleep  of  death,  is  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  predicament  to  be  in.  Moving  we  must  keep,  no 
matter  in  what  direction — resting  would  prove  fatal;  and  so  we 
kept  on,  hoping  we  were  in  the  right  course  still.  Presently, 
we  distinctly  beard  tbe  roariogof  a  dbtant  cascade;  we  stopped, 
and  held  a  consultation. 

••Stay!  I  have  it."  said  our  leader;  "that  is  the Foss  we 

can  hear,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the Creek.    Back,  back, 

for  your  lives!"    For  he  knew  that  this  was  the  most  dangerous 

ground  to  be  on;  it  was,  in  tact,  tbe   frozen    surface  of 

River  we  were  standing  upon,  the  current  of  which  was  so 
fierce  that  the  ice  there  was  always  unsafe.  Fear  lent  speed  to 
our  skates,  and  we.did  not  pause  till  the  sound  of  the  falling 
water  had  faded  from  the  senses. 

One  good,  however,  resulted  from  this  incident;  it  enabled 
us,  as  we  thought,  to  shape  our  course  for  the  town.  Alas!  the 
hope  was  a  vain  one;  for  after  skating  for  a  couple  of  hours 
more,  we  could  still  perceive  no  signs  of  home.  It  was  getting 
seiious.  Midnight  was  already  past;  anxious  friends  would  be 
awaiting  us  at  home.  I  was  so  fatigued,  and  so  worn  out,  that 
I  could  scarcely  get  on.  I  begged  and  prayed  them  to  let  me 
lie  down  on  the  ice,  if  only  for  a  moment  "No,  not  for  a 
second!"  shouted  our  leader.  "Pull  him  up,  pull  him  up!"  for 
I  was  flinging  mvself  down  on  tbe  ice.  A  drop  of  brandy  re- 
vived me;  I  verily  believe  it  saved  my  life. 

Presently,  through  the  gloom,  we  espied  a  number  of  dull- 
looking  lights.  Was  it  the  town?  No.  for  thev  were  moving. 
Were  they  phantom  lights,  then?  No,  thank  God,  kindly  hu- 
man forms  were  behind  them  We  were  saved!  "Hurrah!"  we 
shouted — "hurrah!"  and  the  lights  came  nearer  and  nearer; 
and  in  a  few  minuses  we  were  among  a  crowd  of  people,  whom 
our  friends  in  town  had  got  to  acc<»mpanv  them,  to  try  and 
save  the  missing  ones.  We  were  still  eight  miles  from  town; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  had  the  searching  party  not  fallen  in 
with  us  as  they  did.  seven  ftrozen  corpses  would  havo  been 
found  on  the  ice  next  morning. 


CUBIOXrS   KATU]RAL   FACULTY. 

[From  the  Phrenok)gical  Joumil.J 

Heinrich  Zschokke.  the  philosopher,  a  copious  writer  and  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  whose  works  have  enjoyed  a 
great  degree  of  popularity,  describes  in  bis  autobiography  the 
possession  by  himself  of  a  very  curious  faculty  or  power.'  He 
says: 

"It  has  happened  to  me  sometimes  on  my  first  meeting  with 
strangers,  as  I  listened  silently  to  their  discourse,  that  their 
former  life,  with  many  trifiing  circumstances  therewith  con- 
nected, or  frequently  some  particular  scene  in  that  life,  has 
passed  quite  involuntarily,  and  as  it  were  dream-like,  yet  per- 
fectly distinct,  before  me. 

**Duriug  this  time  I  usually  feel  so  entirely  absorbed  In  the 
contemplation  of  the  strangers  life,  that  at  last  1  no  longer  see 
clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  wherein  I  undesignedly  read, 
nor  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  the  speakers,  which  before 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  commentary  to  the  text  of  their 
features.  For  a  long  time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions  of 
the  faoo^,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me  even  the  dress 
and  motions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furniture,  and  other  accea- 
Rories.  By  the  way  of  jest,  I  once,  in  a  familiar  circle  at 
Kirchberg,  related  the  secret  history  of  a  seamstrew,  who  had 
just  left  tbe  room  and  the  house.  1  had  never  seen  her  before 
in  my  life;  people  were  astonished,  and  laughed,  but  were  not 
to  be  persuaded  that  I  did  not  previously  know  the  relations 
of  which  I  spoke;  for  what  I  had  uttered  was  the  literal  truth. 

"I  on  my  part  was  no  less  astonished  that  my  dream-pictures 
were  confirmed  by  the  reality.  I  became  more  attentive  to  the 
subject,  and,  when  propriety  admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to 
those  whose  life  thus  passed  before  me  the  subject  of  my 
visions,  that  I  might  thereby  obtain  confirmation  or  refutation 
of  it  It  was  invariably  ratified,  not  without  consternation  on 
their  part  I  myself  had  less  confidence  in  this  mental  jug- 
gling. So  often  as  I  revealed  my  visionary  gifts  to  any  new 
person,  1  regularly  expected  to  hear  the  answer— *It  was  not 
so.' 

"I  felt  a  secret  shudder  when  my  auditor)  replied  that  it  was 
true,  or  when  their  astonishment  betrayed  my  accuracy  before 
thev  spoke.  Instead  of  many,  1  will  mention  one  example, 
which  pre  eroinenily  astounded  me.  One  fair  day,  in  the  city 
of  Waldshut,  I  entered  an  inn  (the  Vine)  in  company  with  two 
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jonng  student  foreslere;  we  were  tired  with  rambling  through 
the  wood;).  We  supped  with  a  Dumeroos  society  at  ihe  table 
d'hote,  where  the  guests  were  making  very  merry  with  the 
peculiarities  and  eccentriciiies  of  the  Swiss,  withMesmer's 
Magnetism,  Lavater's    PbysiDguomy,  etc.    One  of    my    com- 

S anions,  whose  national  pride  was  wounded  by  their  mockery, 
egged  me  to  make  some  reply,  particularly  to  a  handsome 
young  man  who  sat  opposite  us,  and  who  had  allowed  himself 
extraordinary  license. 

'•This  man^s  former  life  was  at  that  moment  presented  to  my 
mind.  I  turned  to  him,  and  asked  whether  he  would  answer 
me  candidly  if  I  related  to  him  some  of  the  most  secret  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  I  knowing  as  little  of  him  personally  as  he 
did  of  me?  That  would  be  going  a  little  further,  I  thought, 
than  Layater  did  with  his  Physiognomy.  .He  promised,  if  I 
were  correct  in  my  information,  to  admit  it  frankly.  I  then 
related  what  my  vision  had  shown  me,  and  the  whole  company 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  private  history  of  the  young 
merchant:  his  school  years,  his  youthful  errors,  and  lastly, 
with  a  fault  committed  in  reference  to  the  strongbox  of  his 
principal.  I  described  to  him  the  uninhabited  room,  with 
whitened  walls,  where,  to  the  right  of  the  brown  do.>r,  on  a 
table,  stood  a  black  money-box,  etc.  A  dead  silence  prevailed 
during  the  whole  narration,  which  I  alone  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  inquiring  whether  1  spoke  the  truth.  The  startled 
young  man  con  Armed  every  ))articular,  and  even  what  1  had 
scarcely  expected,  the  last-mentioned. 

"Touched  by  his  candor,  I  shook  hands  with  him  over  the 
table,  and  said  no  more.  He  asked  my  name,  which  I  gave 
him,  and  we  remained  together  talking  till  past  midnight.  He 
is  probably  still  living!'' 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


THE  FBINCE  IMP£EIAL  OF  FEANGE. 

The  Prince  Imperial  of  France  was  bom  March  16th.  1856, 
and  consequently  is  now  in  his  twelfth  year.  He  is  said  to  be 
a  very  clever  little  boy— consider  ibly  more  advanced  in  his 
studies  than  boys  of  his  age  usually  are.  His  parents  proba- 
bly spare  no  paius  in  the  education  of  his  intellect,  and  may 
ruin  his  prospects  by  over  taxing  his  brain.  The  £mperor  a 
while  ago  gave  his  son  a  small  printing-press  and  a  font  of 
type,  and  encouraged  him  to  study  or  amuse  himself  with  the 
art  of  '^composition,"  so  that  now  he  is  said  to  set  type  pretty 
well.  Some  reports  of  the  little  Prince's  conversations  and 
sayings,  if  not  exaggerations,  evince  unusual  precocity.  At 
the  iatd  distribution  of  prizes  to  exhibitors  in  the  great  Kxpo- 
sition  the  Prince  rendered  himself  conspicuous.  Whether  the 
performance  had  been  previously  arranged  or  not.  we  cannot 
say.  The  Emperor  occupied  the  chair  of  honor,  and  with  his 
own  hand  was  distributing  the  awards.  One  of  the  prizes  had 
been  awarded  by  the  judges  to  the  Emperor  for  an  excellent  de- 
sign for  cottages  for  the  poor.  When  the  Emperor  came  to  his 
own  name  on  the  list,  he  paused,  as  if  perplexed  what  is  do. 
It  did  not  appear  proper  for  him  to  present  his  prize  to  himself. 
After  a  momentary  silence,  the  little  Prince  Imperial  j*imped 
np.  amd  gra.Hping  the  prize,  gracefully  handed  it  to  his  father. 
The  Emperor  smiled  most  pleasantly,  and  took  the  prize  from 
the  hands  of  the  youthful  Prince,  who  resumed  his  seat  amid 
thunders  of  applause  from  the  concourse  of  spectators. 

It  appears  from  the  following  anecdote,  told  by  one  of  the 
Paris  gosMps  of  a  London  paper,  that  the  Prince  is  kept  in 
remarkably  good  order  by  his  tutors.  He  was  taking  his  riding 
lessons  the  other  day;  the  child  rode  round  the  ring  leaning  to 
the  off-side  of  his  pony,  instead  of  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  His  ec^uerrf,  M.  Bachon,  desired  him  to  ride  as  usnal. 
The  Prince  paid  no  attention.  "Monseigneur,"  said  M.  Bachon, 
**I  beg  of  you  to  ride  in  the  proper  position,  otherwise  I  shall 
have  to  take  you  oflf  your  pony."  The  child  did  not  seem  to 
hear.  M.  Bachon  went  up  to  him,  stopped  the  pony,  and  quiet- 
ly lifted  the  Prince  off  his  saddle.  Monseigneur  coolly  lay  flat 
oown  on  the  sand,  and  there  he  stayed.  M.  Bachon  told  him  if 
he  did  not  get  up,  be  would  make  the  pony  walk  over  him. 
Upon  this  ho  got  up  and  was  very  obedient  during  the  rest  of 
the  les8(m.  Hjwever.  the  Emperor  came  in^  the  school  just 
as  this  scene  was  nearly  over.  As  soon  as  the  child  saw  his/ather, 
•*Papa,  Bachon  forced  me  to*' —  *•  vVhiit?  You  say  Bachon?" 
"Yes,  papa:  Bachon."  *Say  Monsieur  Bachon."  replied  the 
Emperor.  The  child  did  nut  utter  another  word.  The  Em- 
peror, on  hearing  from  the  equerry  what  had  happeneil,  in- 
formed bis  son  that  M.  Bachoa  had  been  perfectly  right,  and 


had  acted  in  accordance  with  his  express  orders.  Next  day  tfae 
Piince  Was  out  riding,  and  suddenly  stopped  his  bi^so,  and 
said^  ''Al.  iiacnon,  will  you  allow  me  to  call  you  •Bachon'  wlkso 
we  are  alouer"  -No,  Monseigneur;  your  father  forbid  yoa  to 
do  so."  *'Yes;  bui  when  we  are  quite  alone,  nobody  will 
know  anything  about  iL"  *•  Well,  yes;  but  only  whoa  w©  arc 
quite  alone." 


GOSSIP     OF     T  HE     DAY. 

A  story  in  respect* to  the  Sultan  while  in  Franc©  has  been 
amusing  the  Parisians.  It  seems  that  the  Sultan  was  conliBa- 
ally  besieged  by  crowds  of  lady  visitors,  including  maoy  of 
high  rank,  wherever  he  went  8ome  fellow  drew  up  a  letter. 
which  he  sent  to  a  number  of  the  roost  distinguished  laditfs  of 
this  class,  which  he  gravelv  signed  **Mustapba  Pasha.*'  or  some- 
thing  of  that  kind,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  Majesty  bad  re- 
ceived their  very  amiable  offer  to  become  a  member  of  bis 
harem,  but  upon  due  consideration,  with  many  thank?,  he 
must  decline.  The  unappeasable  condition  of  the  ladies  in 
question  may  be  imagined. 

Another  -anecdote  of  the  Sultan,  bnt  one  in  which  he  is  sop- 
posed  really  to  have  played  a  part,  is  now  circulating.  **Car- 
dinal  Ranschew.  so  it  is  related,  in  an  audience  which  he  had 
of  the  Sultan,  begged  his  Mtgesty  to  do  something  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  position  of  Christians  in  bis  domiDioos. 
'Even  at  the  present  time,' said  the  Cardinal,  *every  Ohrisdaa 
is  termed  dog.'  'That  is  true,'  replied  the  Sultan,*'  *bnt  as  a 
set-off  to  this,  here  in  Vienna  every  second  or  third  dog  in  the 
streets  is  called  Sultan.'  " 

The  military  officials  in  Vienna  have  been  ordered  to  exam- 
ine into  the  documents  relating  to  the  last  imperial  funeral 
which  took  place  in  Austria,  and  to  note  with  exactitude  all  the 
ceremonies,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  this  measure  has  reference 
to  a  grand  funeral  to  be  piepared  for  the  body  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian. 

The  following  story  is  being  told  of  the  King  of  Pmssui  by 
the  London  papers.  "The  King,  who,  is  passing  a  lew  weeks 
at  Ems,  was  smoking  his  ciirar  the  other  evening  in  tbe  Kur- 
bans,  when  a  young  Wallachian,  unacquainted  with  the  Kiug's 
person,  stopped  him  on  the  stairs  and  asked  him  very  politely 
for  a  light.  His  Majesty  at  once  held  out  his  cigar,  bnt  as  the 
Wallachian  was  lighting  his  own  from  it,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly seized  by  the  King's  two  orderly  ofBcers,  who  were 
alarmed  and  surprised  at  the  improper  familiarity  of  the  young 
man.  The  King  at  once  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  released. 
When  the  Wiillachian  discovered  the  liberty  be  had  taken,  he 
was  struck  dumb,  and  left  Ems  that  same  evening. 

PAELOB   AMUSEMEJT3. 

TO  KMPTT  A   OlJiBS  UNDER  WATBR. 

Fill  a  wine-glass  with  water,  place  over  its  month  a  card, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping,  and  put  tbe  glaw. 
mouth  downwards,  into  a  basin  of  water.  Next,  remove  the 
card,  and  raise  the  glass  parti v  above  the  snrface,  but  ke«*p  iu 
mouth  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  glass  still  remains  com- 
pletely filled  with  water.  Then  insert  one  end  of  a  quill  or 
reed  in  the  water  below  tbe  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  blow  gent- 
ly at  the  other  end,  when  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  to  tbe 
highest  part  of  the  glass,  and  expel  the  water  fh»m  It;  and.  if 
you  continue  to  blow  throw  the  qnill.  all  the  water  will  be 
emptied  from  the  glass,  which  will  be  filled  with  air. 

GAMKS   WITH   NUMBERS. 

Lot  a  person  think  of  a  number,  say  -        -        -     6 

1.  Let  him  multiply  it  by  3       -        -        -        -         is 

2.  Add  1         -------.19 

3.  Multiply  by  3 57 

4.  Add  to  this  the  number  thought  ol     -        -        .63 
Let  him  inform  you  the   what  is  number  produced;  it  will 

always  end  with  3.    Strike  off  the   3,  and  intorm  him  that  be 
thought  of  6. 

AXOTIIKR   MKTHOD. 

Suppose  the  number  thought  of  to  be        -        -        -     (5 

1.  L«t  him  double  it    -        -        .        .        .        -       19 

2.  Add  4 Jg 

3.  Multiply  by  5--.-..         gQ 

4.  Add  I'Z      ' "92 

6.  Multiply  by  10        -        ....         .   'g^O 

Let  him  inform  you  what  is  the  number  produced  Yon 
must  m  every  case  subtiact  3::0:  the  remainder  is.   in  this  ei- 

r^iiberro^gut 'r^  ^'^  ^^^  "^^'^^^  *^^  ^^^^--^ « •«  ^ 
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LESSONS    IN    FBENGH. 

LESSON   I. — CONTIKUKD. 

Now  f  T  the  sound  of  the  letters  in  words: — A  has 
Ifenerally  the  tone  of  our  a  in  bar.  E  is  not  heard  at 
all,  unless  marked  with  an  accent,  at  the  end  of  words 
of  two  syllables  and  upwards.  When  pronounced,  it 
has  three  sounds — 1st,  if  not  marked  with  an  accent, 
it  is  like  our  u  in  fun  2d,  with  the  sharp  or  accute 
accent  C  ),  it  is  like  our  a  in  day.  3d,  with  the  grave 
accent  ("^ ),  it  is  like  our  e  in  set 

The  I  has  generally  the  sound  of  ee.  The  0  is  pro- 
nounced like  ours  in  go.  The  U  is,  as  we  have  al- 
ready described,  the  same,  except  befere  an  w  or  m 
out  of  the  alphabet  as  in  it,  and  remains  the  grand 
touchstone  by  which  Frenchmen  can  detect  evsu  the 
accomplished  foreign  speakers  of  their  language. — 
Their  y  is  like  their  t.  All  the  other  letters  are  con- 
sonants, and  in  words,  sound  like  our  own,  excepting 
the  ^.  the  i  and  the  ^.  Unlike  us,  they  make  the<7 
soft  before  e  and  i.  See  below,  the  word  giniral,  in 
our  examples.  Their  ^'  is  as  we  have  explained  when 
talking  of  the  alphabet.  And,  finally,  their  t  has  this 
peculiarity,  that,  when  followed  by  two  vowels,  the 
fir«t  being  an  t,  it  has  the  sound  of  our  s:  as  action^ 
pronounced  'ak3ee-on(g).  One  general  rule  is  neces- 
sar}*  to  be  mentioned:  no  consonant  ending  a  word  is 
sounded  at  all,  except  c,  /,  I  and  r,  and  in  a  very  sub- 
dued manner,  the  consonant  ^;  as  loup,  pronounced 
*loo,'  The  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the  word 
ending  with  the  consonant  be  followed  by  a  word 
commencing  with  a  vowel,  or  with  an  h  mute:  as  faitil,- 
pronounced  'fate-eel.'  And  again,  the  exception  to  this 
exception  is  in  the  French  word  ef,(meaning*and');the 
i  is  fi^cef  sounded  in  that  word,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounced 'eb.*  Many  persons  in  teaching  French 
omit  this  necessary  "caution.  All  the  other  letters 
in  French  have  their  natural  sounds,  and  not  those 
variations  and  arbitrary  irregularities  with  which  Eng- 
li;sh  letters  puzzle  foreigners. 


MISTAKES  IN  SPfiAKING  CORRECTED. 

T  €LQ?cc^  the  books  were  sent  yesterday.*  This  is 
wrong,  because  we  expect  that  only  which  is  yet  in 
the  future.  You  may  expect  that  the  books  will  be 
sent  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  er  next  year,  but  you 
think,  conclude  or  suspect  that  they  were  sent  yester- 
day, or  last  week,  or  last  year. 

•I  never  resort  to  corporeal  punishment,'  the  school- 
master said;  but  he  meant  corporal  [See  the  diction- 
ary.] 

*Mr.  Murray  learned  me  grammar.'  He  may  have 
taught  you;  but  you  have  hardly  learned  grammar  yet. 
The  teacher  teaches)  and  the  pupil  learns,  or  should 
learn. 

Use  the  yrorA  pupil  instead  of  scholar  in  speaking 
of  one  who  receives  instruction  from  a  teacher.  It  is 
better  to  use  the  word  scholar  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
'mau  of  letters'  or  a  'learned  man.' 

1  seldom  or  ever  see  her.'  Say  seldom  or  never, 
or  seldom  |^et;er. 

•I  propose  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  conversation,'  Mr. 
Pea^y  says,  in  his  Address.  He  might  as  well 
have  said,  *•/  offer  to  offer  a  few  hints.'  He  should 
have  said,  I  purpose,  etc. 

•TTiY^OM^  you  study,  you  will  not  learn."  Unless 
jon  study,  etc. 


mSTRUCTIONS    TO    MECHANICS. 

In  this  Pepar  moat,  we  shall  not  only  eoek  to  gire  iaetrncttons  to  M«> 
chanics  and  ArUi»us  bat  to  (tiruUth  htnta  and  »agKe'«tioni!  asefbl  to  all 
luteodin^  to  provide  tbuiibeiveb  witti  durable,  cooiibriable  and  ecunoini- 
cai  liomes. 

CEMEJrr  WORK. 

Very  excellent  cement  has  already  been  manufac- 
tured in  small  quantities  in  this  city.  Anticipating 
an  early  and  extensive  use  of  this  material,  we  pre- 
sent some  instructions  respecting  it. 

Great  objections  are  sometimes  urged  against  the 
use  of  cement  applied  on  the  outside  of  houses  or 
walls,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  crack  and  peel. 
Others  assert  that  this  can  always  be  remedied  by  a 
proper  preparation  and  use  of  the  material.  A  pro- 
prietor of  some  extensive  cement  quarries  gives  the 
following  directions  respecting  it: 

**irirst,  saturate  the  surface  with  water  abundantly 
(a  force-pump  and  hose  is  the  best  method).  Second- 
ly, make  a  wash  ot  liquid  cement,  as  for  inside  brick 
walls,  applying  it  wiih  a  brush,  so  that  all  small 
cavities  may  be  entirely  filled.  Then  spread  on  the 
finishing  coat  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  made  in  proportions  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement.  During  the  operation  of  putting  on  this 
second  coat,  the  first  coat  of  liquid  cement  should  be 
kept  quite  damp  by  frequent  sprinkling.  After  the 
cement  is  upon  the  wall,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  water,  so  as  to  keep  it  damp  for  a 
week  or  two. 

"In  making  the  mortar,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  none  but  clean,  sharp  sand,  free  from  loam  and 
quick-sand — [sand  that  is  mixed  with  salt  or  saler- 
atus  will  require  to  be  well  washed  before  using]. 
All  the  cement  required  is  just  so  much  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  coat  each  particle  of  sand.  The  sand 
and  cement  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  before  water 
is  applied,  and  water  should  be  applied  to  only  so 
mucn  as  will  be  used  immediately.  The  above  method 
was  adopted  in  stuccoing  the  walls  of  a  house  about 
ten  years  since,  and  they  are  now  as  perfect  as  when 
first  coated.'' 

FFEMS   FOR  PAINTERS. 

What  Colors  best  set  off  one  Another. — ^By  setting 
off  best,  I  mean  their  causing  each  other  to  look 
more  pleasant,  for  two  of  some  particular  colors  put 
together,  or  one  next  the  other,  will  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  each  other,  as  blue  and  gold,  red  and 
white,  and  so  on;  but  green  and  black  put  together 
are  not  so  pleasant,  neither  does  black  and  umber  ap- 
pear well. 

All  yellows  then  set-off  best  with  blacks,  and  blues, 
and  with  reds. 

All  blues  set-off  best  with  whites  and  yellows. 

Greens  set-off  well  with  blacks  and  whites. 

Whites  set-off  well  enough  with  any  other  color. 

Reds  set-off  best  with  yellows,  whites  and  blacks. 

Gold  looks  well  upon  a  white  ground,  especially  if 
the  matter  to  be  gilt  is  carved. 

Gold  and  black  show  also  very  well  together. 

But  the  most  splendid  grounds  of  all  others  for  gold, 
are  vermillion  red,  smalt  blue,  and  lake  laid  on  alight 
groimd. — Cabinet  qf  Arts. 


'•The  LADTE3'  Table,"  which  is  crowded  out,  will  be  ro- 
samed  next  week,  with  full  insuuctions  for  Crochet  and  other 
orDamental  work.  We  hope  to  make  ''The  Table"  a  very 
useful  aad  IntereBtinff  department 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 

A  Slow  March.— The  march  of  intellect. 

An  honest  Dutchman  in  training  up  his  son  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  frequently  exercised  him  in  Bible 
lessons.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he. asked  him, — 
*Who  vas  dat  who  would  not  shleep  mit  Botiver's 
wife?  'Shoseph.'  'Dat's  a  coot  boyl  Vel,  vat  ras 
de  reason  he  rould  not  shleep  mit  her?'  ''Don't  hnow, 
spose  he  rasn't  shleepy.* 

Negro  Wrr. — "Can  you  tell  me  in  what  building 
people  are  most  likely  to  catch  coLl?'  *Why,  no;  me 
stranger  in  de  town  and  can't  tell  dat.  'Well,  I  will 
tell  you,  it  is  de  bank.'  How  is  dat?'  'Because  dare 
are  so  many  drafts  in  itl'  'Dat  is  good;  but  can  you 
tell  me  what  makes  dare  be  so  many  drafts  in  it?' — 
'No'    'Because  so  many  go  dare  to  raise  de  wind.' 

A  kind-hearted  and  witty  clergyman,  entering  the 
^  house  of  one  of  his  elders  one  morning,  found  the  old 
man  unmercifully  whipping  one  of  his  sons,  a  lad 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  at  once  commenced  in- 
tercetMng  for  the  boy.  The  deacon  defended  himself 
by  saying  that  youth  roust  be  early  trained  in  the  way 
it  should  go.  <'It  was  best  to  make  an  impression 
when  the  wax  was  soft."  "Ay,"  said  the  pastor,  **but 
that  don't  hold  here,  for  the  whacks  were  not  soft." — 
The  deacon  let  the  boy  go. 

Trailing  Dresses. — In  endeavoring  to  pass  a  gor- 
geous-looking creature,  on  a  crowded  pavement,  I  put 
my  foot  on  her  trail,  and  'rip'  went  the  waist.  The 
perspiration  started  out  all  over  me  at  the  thought 
that  I  was  the  cause  of  such  a  catastrophe  to  so  beau- 
tiful and  respectable  a  lady — (I  knew  she  was  a  lady: 
I  could  tell  tnat  by  what  she  said  to  me^.  Confused 
and  abashed,  I  stood  tryipg  to  frame  an  apology  for 
the  sad  mishap,  when  she  gave  me  a  withering  look, 
and  hissed  between  her  teeth,  'Git I'  I  bolted. 

Artemus  Ward's  Adventure. — I  returned  in  the  boss 
cart  part  way.  A  pooty  girl  in  spectacles  sot  near 
me,  and  was  tellin'  a  young  man  how  much  he  re- 
minded her  of  a  young  man  she  used  to  know  in  Walt- 
ham.  Pooty  soon  the  young  man  got  out;  and  smil- 
ing in  a  seductive  manner,  I  said  to  the  girl  in 
spectacles^  'Don't  I  remind  yon  of  some  one  you  used 
to  know?'  'Yes,'  she  said,  'you  do  remind  me  of  one 
man,  but  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing 
a  barrel  of  mackerel;  he  died  there,  so  I  conclood  you 
ain't  him.'    I  didn't  pursoo  the  conversation. 


THE   JOSH   BnUHG'B   PAFEBS. 

ON      MILK. 

I  want  to  say  somethmg  in  reference  to  milk  az  a 
fertelizer:  Milk  is  spontaneous,  and  haz  did  more 
tew  encurrage  the  growth  of  the  human  folks  than 
enny  liquid. 

Milk  is  lakteal;  it  is  aquatic  while  under  the  patron- 
age of  milk  venders. 

Milk  18  also  misterious;  cokemnt  milk  has  never 
been  solved  yet. 

Milk  is  also  another  name  for  human  kindness. 

Milk  and  bread  iz  a  pleasant  mixtur.  So  iz  milk 
and  rum,  mellow  tew  contend  with  on  a  hot  day. 

Suintimes  if  milk  is  allowed  too  stand  tew  long,  a 
skum  arises  tew  the  surface,  which  is  apt  to  skare 
folks  who  lives  in  citys,  but  it  duz  not  foUor  that  the 


milk  is  nasty;  this  scum  is   called  crem  bi  folks  who 
inhabit  the  country. 

ON  whiskeb. 

Whiskee  U  the  great  American  bevridge.  It  is  the 
grandady  ov  awl  our  licker. 

Whiskee  haz  done  a  great  deal  for  this  country  in 
the  way  ov  penitentiary  homes,  and  houses  for  the 
poor,  and  i  suppose,  if  it  wamt  for  whiskee  these 
houses  would  aktully  hav  tew  shut  up. 

They  tel  me  that  a  bushel  ov  kom,  will  make  a  gtd- 
Ion  ov  whiskee,  and  sum  people,  who  are  acquainted 
with  statistics,  say  that  a  barrel  ov  whiskee  will  go 
further  in  a  family,  than  a  cow.  I  don't  no  exactly 
how  fur  a  cow  will  go  in  a  family,  but  i  should  think 
it  would  be  eazier  tew  milk  a  barrel  ov  whiskee  than 
a  cow — still  i  haint  never  figured  on  it,  and  it  is  only 
guess  work  with  me. 

A  gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensively  thru 
the  western  states,  sez  that  vast  quantity  s  of  koiii  are 
raised  which  is  made  into  whiskee,  tew  say  nothing 
ov  what  is  annually  wasted  for  bread.  He  sez,  there 
is  lots  ov  people  out  west  who  are  better  judges  ov 
whiskee  than  they  are  ov  water,  and  that  you  mi^^ht 
easily  phool  them  with  poor  water,  but  yer  couklu't 
with  poor  whidkee,  they  have  made  whiskee  a  spe- 
ciallity  awl  their  lives. 

In  my  honest  opinyon,  whiskee  is  fecund  only  tew 
original  sin;  if  the  devil  was  allowed  leave  ov  absence 
for  six  months  tew  visit  this  earth,  Uie  first  thing  he'd 
do,  would  be  to  lobby  our  legislatures  for  a  repeal  ov 
the  excise  laws  and  then  invest  his  pile  in  gin  mills. 

TALE    OF    A    PUBP. 

Oh.  tbe  pup,  tbe  beantifnl  pap! 
Drinkin|f  bis  milk  from  bia  china  enp, 
Gamboling  aronnd  so  frisky  and  free. 
First  gnawing  a  bone,  then  biting  a  flea. 
Jumping, 

Running 

After  the  ponj; 
Beautiful  pup,  jon'll  soon  be  Bologna. 

Ob,  the  pnp,  tbe  beautiful  pnpl 
With  his  tail  in  ihe  air,  and  his  nose  tum^  «p. 
Was  thrown  one  dav  into  tbe  dogman*8  cart, 
And  almost  broke  the  narrator's  heart, 
As  it  bowled, 
Growled, 

Scratched  with  its  feet 
Beaatif\il  pup,  you  are  now  mincemeat 
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POETRY. 


OHLT   A   BABY   SMALL. 

Only  a  baby  small. 

Dtopt  from  the  skies; 
Ooly  a  laughing  face. 

Two  sunny  eyes; 
Only  two  cherry  lips, 

One  chubby  nose; 
Only  two  little  hands, 

Ten  little  toes. 

Only  a  golden  head, 

Curly  and  soft; 
Only  a  tongue  that  wags 

Loudly  and  oft; 
Only  a  little  brain. 

Empty  of  thought; 
Only  a  little  heart, 

Troubled  with  nought 


Only  a  tender  flower. 

Sent  us  to  rear; 
Only  a  life  to  love 

While  we  are  here; 
Only  a  baby  small, 

JSever  at  rest; 
Small,  but  how  dear  to  us 

God  knoweth  beat 


tChatterbox. 


THE     KEYS     OF    ST.     PETER; 

OR, 

YITTORIA    ACCOEAMBOHI. 


A  TRUE  ITALIAN  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER       IV.- 


I  O  N  T  I  N  U  E  D. 


All  Rome  waa  thus  on  the  watch,  therefore,for  some 
slip  of  bad  play  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  di  Mon- 
talto,  which  might  afford  a  momentary  view  of  the 
eards  he  held,  and  a  shrewd  guess  at  his  game. 

Certainly  the  chance  was  a  rare  one.  Everyl>ody 
knew  how  wrapped  up  the  old  man  was  in  the  nephew 
who  bad  been  thus  taken  from  him.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  douht  that  the  cardinal  must  have  pretty  well 
known  what  hand  had  stnick  it.  The  world  of  Rome 
felt  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  formidable  Duke  of 
Bracciano  was  the  murderer,  if  not  by  his  own  hand, 
by  that  of  his  hired  assassins.  Here,  then,  was  a 
rare  opportunity  of  observing  the  character  and  ten- 
d«>Dcie8  of  the  man  who  was  expected  to  be  shortly 
pope«  Would  grief  and  natuml  indignati(m  be  al- 
lowed to  have  their  natural  course?  Would  the  fu- 
ture pope  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  most  pow- 
erful and  audacious  subject  in  Rome? 


CHAPTER   v. — LEAST   SAID,    SOONEST   MENDED. 

Not  a  cardinal  in  all  Rome  was  more  scrupulously 
punctual  in  hid  attendance  at  all  consistorial  and  other 
^meetings  than  the  old  and  infirm  Cardinal  di  Montalto. 
He  was  noted  for  being  almost  always  the  first,  or 
among  the  first,  to  enter  the  hall  of  meeting.  But  it 
was  universally  thought  that  on  this  occision  he 
would  absent  himself  from  the  unluckily  inopportune 
assem'bly.  His  much-loved  nephew,  the  prop  of  his 
old  age,  the  hope  of  his  ambition,  who  alone  could 
have  made  the  triple  crown,  in  any  worldly  point  of 
view  worth  having  to  him,  was  lying  a  yet  unburied 
mangled  corpse  in  the  house  of  mourning.  He  must 
quit  his  desolate  sister  in  her  sorrow,  and  leave  alone 
with  the  dead  the  weeping  women  whom  his  presence 
and  authority  alone  had  restrained  ^from  abandoning 
themselves  to  all  the  excesses  of  hysterical  emotion. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  the  painful  effort  necessary 
for  tearing  himself  from  this  sad  scene  to  present 
himself  in  his  place  at  the  Consistory,  that  led  people 
to  whisper  to  each  other  that  old  Montalto  would 
never  be  able  to  be  at  that  day's  meeting;  it  was  the 
thought  that  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
would  not  venture  to  meet  the  prying  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  especially  of  his  peers  of  the  Sacred  College. 
Human  infirmity,  it  was  thought,  could  hardly  in  such 
a  case  attain  to  that  perfect  suppression  of  all  emo- 
tion, that  impassible  and  inscrutable  denieanoi*  of 
features,  voice  and  manner,  which  it  was,  as  a  mattei^ 
of  course,  considered  that  policy  and  prudence  in  such 
a  case  demanded.  What  was  it  the  old  man  had  to 
conceal?  Was  he  not  to  be  supposed  to  grieve  over 
his  nephew's  untimely  death?  He  was  to  conceal 
everything  he  felt  on  any  subject.  It  was  the  tradi- 
tional rule  of  conduct  so  universal,  received  from  gen- 
eratiim  to  generation,  as  to  have  become  instinctive  in 
the  Roman  nature.  Something  might  gleam  out  from 
the  inner  hidden  soul  of  the  man  in  the  weak  moment 
of  deep  affliction;  some  feeling  which  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  carefully  reasoned  theories  as  to  the  in- 
scrutable old  man's  real  thoughts  and  desires. 

This  was  the  ordeal  in  which  it  was  thought  that 
the  heavily  stricken  Q^rdinal  di  Montalto  would  not 
venture  to  expose  himself. 

All  Rome  was  wrong.  Punctual  at  the  appointed 
hour,  with  bent  body  and  tottering  step,  as  usual,  but 
not  one  iota  more  so  than  usual,  and  with  his  wonted 
calmly  benignant  but  wholly  impassible  expression 
of  features,  the  old  man  walked,  one  of  the  first  to  ar- 
rive, as  ever,  into  the  hall  of  mftetin:<. 

Of  course  every  eye  was  on  him,  striviftg  in  vain  to 
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penetrate  below  that  uniuffljd  surface  to  the  tumul- 
tuoUvS  movements  which  tbey  thought  must  needs  be 
raging  beneath  it.  Then,  one  after  anotlier,  their  em- 
inences advanced  to  condole  with  him  on  his  mit>for- 
tune.  JuBt  as  in  an  exhibition  of  animal  magnetism, 
the  spectators  attempt  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  patient's  insensibihty  by  poking, 
pricking,  and  pincinng  him  in  every  sensitive  part,  so 
the  curious  witnesses  of  this  exhibition  of  stoicism 
proceeded  to  test  the  perfection  of  it  by  the  closeat 
scinitiny  of  the  performer  under  the  scalp. d  of  their 
compassion  and  sympathy.  But,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  piesent,  no  shadow  of  failing  under  the  ordeal  re- 
warded the  vigilance  of  the  observers.  With  affec- 
tionate thanks  lo  each  for  their  kind  sympathy,  the 
old  man  replied  to  one,  that  in  this  world  such  mis- 
fortunes must  be  looked  for,  that  history  was  full  of 
buch;  to  another,  that  excessive  grief  for  the  irreme- 
diable was  but  blamable  weakness;  and  reminded  a 
third  that  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  h^d . 
arisen  and  washed  his  lace  when  his  child  was  finally 
taken  fi  om  him. 

The  most  accomplished  and  practised  members  of 
the  court,  writes  an  historian,  attributed  this  ipimobili- 
t}'  of  his  to  an  aifectation  of  the  stoic  courage  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cato;  but  the  wise  judged  that  'without  true 
(Jhristian  virtue  it  was  impossible  to  feign  to  such  per- 
fection!* So  that-the  capacity  for  dissimulation,  so 
much  admired  by  Rome,  was  actually  erected  by  it 
into  *a  Christian  virtue!' 

When  Gregory,  the  octogenarian  pope,  entered  the 
Consistory,  *the  first  thing  he  did,*  says  the  chroni- 
cler, *was  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  Cardinal  di  Montalto, 
and  burst  into  tears.*  But  Peretti  remained  to  all  ap- 
pearance unmoved.  And  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
approach  the  Pope  for  the  transaction  of  business 
connected  with  the  offices  he  held,  and  the  Pope,  again 
giving  way  to  tears,  condoled  with  him,  and  promised 
him  that  every  efTort  should  be  made  to  discover  the 
murderers  and  bring  them  to  condign  punishment; 
the  cardinal,  humbly  thanking  his  holiness  for  hissym 
pathy,  besought  him  to  make  no  further  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  lest  many  who  were  innocent  might  be 
made  miserable  by  another's  crime.  For  his  own 
part,  he  assured  the  Pope,  that,  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  he  pardoned  whosoever  had  done  the  deed. 
And,  thus  saying,  he  passed  on  to  speak,  with  imper- 
turbable calm,  of  the  ordinary  business  in  hand. 

The  pope,  we  are  told,  expressed  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment, on  quitting  the  Consistory,  at  the  Cardinal 
di  Montalto's  admirable  self-posssession ;  and,  in  talk- 
ing to  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  di  San  Sisto,  said, 
shaking  his  head,  *Truly,  that  man  is  a  great  friar!' 

But  the  poor  cardinal  had  to  undergo  yet  another 
severe  ordeal.  Roman  etiquette  required  that  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  city,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tic, should  severally  visit  him  to  condole  with  him  on 
his  loss.  Among  the  rest.  Prince  Orsiid  would,  of 
course,  have  to  discharge  tjjis  ceremonial  obligation. 
Information  had  been  carefully  obtained  when  this 
trying  visit  was  to  be  paid,  and  at  the  time  named  for 
it,  the  receiving- room  and  ante  chamber  of  the  cardi- 
nal were  filled  to  overflowing  with  prelates  and  others, 
who,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  had  gone  thither, 
*every  one  of  them,'  says  the  historian,  'with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  minutely  observing  the  first  meeting 
of  those  two  faces,  judging  that   the  cardinal   would 


scarcely  suc»"eed  in  hiding,  at  least  at  the  first  mo- 
ment of  meeting,  some  slight  alteration  of  counten- 
ance.' But  the  reverend  and  illustrious  concourse  of 
spies  were  disappointed;  for  Montalto  received  the 
prince  with  his  u&ual  suavity  of  manner  and  cheerful 
countenance,  and  discoursed  with  him  on  indifferent 
subjects  as  he  had  often  done  before.  So  that  Orsini, 
on  leaving  him,  'said  laughingly  to  his  companions, 
as  he  got  in  to  his  carriage,  'Faith,  it  is  true  enoagh 
that  the  old  fellow  is  a  very  great  friar!'  ' 

It  is  worth  observing  that  these  reiterated  testi- 
monies of  the  old  cardinal's  consummate  mastery  of 
the  art  of  dissimulati(m  are  triumphantly  related  b? 
his  biographer,  a  monk  of  bis  own  order,  as  bright 
gems  in  the  coronet  of  virtues  with  which  he  crowns 
his  hero.  And  he  assures  us,  moreover,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  tragic  affair,  which  in  less  master- 
ly hands  might  easily  have  turned  to  the  considera- 
ble injury  of  his  chances  of  the  papacy,  were,  by  his 
consummate  skill,  so  managed  as  to  materially 
strengthen  them.  *For,'  said  the  cardinals  to  them- 
selves, 'evidently  this  man,  either  by  nature  can  not, 
or  from  policy  will  not,  do  injury  to  anyone,  however 
grievously  he  may  be  offended.' 

In  the  mean  time,  his  liberal  conduct  to  Vittoria 
also  won  him  golden  opinions  in  all  quarters.  The 
young  widow  had  to  return  to  her  fathei-'s  house,  and 
might  have  been  sent  back  as  empty-handed  as  she 
had  come  fmm  it.  But  Montalto  made  her  a  present 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  cos'ly  dresses  and 
jewels  which  he  and  her  late  husband  had  purchased 
for  her. 

While  Rome  was  still  admiring  this  liberality,  and 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the  nmrder,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  city  was  excited,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
cardinal  outrag»^d  anew  by  the  news  that  Vittoria 
and  her  mother  had  left  their  home  and  soug-ht  shel- 
ter in  the  palace  of  Prince  Orsini.  The  gross  inde- 
cency and  audacity  of  such  a  stcf)  seems  irreconcila- 
ble with  any  other  supposition  than  that  they  were 
both  guilty  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Peretti.  It 
was  said  that  they  sought  in  the  palace  of  Orsini, 
which  was  inviolable  by  the  police,  an  asylum  from 
any  pursnits  which  might  be  directed  against  them  on 
account  of  Peretti's  death. 

Rome  heard  without  surprise,  though  not  without 
much  disgust,  that  a  marriage  was  forthwith  to  take 
place  between  Prince  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  and 
Vittoria  Accoramboni  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
officers  of  justice,  stimulated,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  circumstances,  had  de- 
spite the  Cardinal  di  Montalto's  desire  to  the  contrary, 
commenced  a  more  than  usually  active  investigation 
into  the  murder.  The  bargello  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  Mancino,  And  on  his  second  examination, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1582,  'without  the  applica- 
tion of  torture,'  this  man  confessed  that  the  murder 
had  been  plotted  by  the  mother  of  Vittoria  and  the 
maid  Caterina,  and  had  been  committed  by  some  free 
lances  in  the  employ  of  a  certain  noble,  'whose  name 
is  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  not  recorded.^  Sucli 
are  the  words  of  the  legal  record,  as  quoted  by  the 
historian.  Caterina,  the  maid,  had  been  sent  to  the 
safe  refuge  of  Orsini's  feudal  hold  at  Bracciano.  This 
woman,  according  to  some  of  the  accounts  of  tbe  story, 
was  the  sister  of  the  bandit  Maricino. 

Very  little  mystery,  therefore,  seems  to  hano:  about 
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the  main  points  of  the  story.  The  Countess  Accor- 
amboDi  had  never  given  up  her  ambitious  hope  of 
seeing  her  daughter  the  wife  of  one  of  Rome's  great- 
est nobler,  whoHB  first  consort  had  been  a  sovereign 
princess.  Her  bandit  son,  Marcello,  who  had  been 
equally  anxious  for  the  marriage  of  liis  sister  with  the 
chief  of  the  great  Orsini  family,  had,  in  conjunction 
with  hia  mother,  determined  that  the  marriage  with 
Peretti,  brought  about  by  his  father,  should  not  frus- 
trate their  hopes  and  plans;  and  the  noble  suitor  him- 
self, who  had  with  his  own  hands  disembarrassed 
himself  of  his  first  wife,  and  who  had  no  lack  of  men 
at  his  beck  perfectly  ready  to  do  any  deed  of  blood 
he  might  command  them,  had,  without  any  difficulty, 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  fallen  in  with  their  views,  as 
to  the  best  method  of  attaining  the  object  of -his 
wishes.  The  murder  was,  there  can  be  no  question, 
concocted  by  the  Signora  Accoramboni,  her  son  Mar- 
cello,  and  Prince  Paolo  Giordano  Oreini.  But  it  is 
upon  the  cards — ^just  upon  the  cards — that  Vlttoria 
herself  may  not  have  had  any  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  plot. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  damning  fact  of  her 
all  but  immediate  residence  in  the  house  of  the  man 
whom  all  Rome  kneWy  it  may  be  said,  to  be  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband.  Even  supposing  that  Orsini 
and  her  mother  succeeded  in  pursuading  her  that  he 
was  innocpnt  of  any  connection  with  the  crime,  still 
the  suspicion,  however  erroneous,  which  attached  to 
him,  ouGrht  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  think 
of  availing  herself  of  such  an  asylum. 
[to  be  continued.] 


UGHTDra    THE    BOMt!    OF    THE    CATHEDRAL. 

(from  **tom  tiddler's  ground,"  abridged.) 

*I  am  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  my  name  is  Fran- 
cois Thierry.  I  need  not  weary  you  with  my  early 
history;  enough,  that  I  committed  a  political  offence 
— that  I  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  it.  I  was  arrest- 
ed, tried,  and  sentenced  in  Paris.  The  rumbling 
wheels  oi  tl  e  prison- van  repeated  it  all  the  way  from 
Paris  to  Bicetre  that  evening,  and.  all  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  al  »ng  the  weary  road  from 
Bicetre  to  Toulon.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  the  van  stopped,  and  I  was  conducted  into  a 
huge  stone  hall,  dimly  lighted  from  above.  Here  I 
was  entered  by  name  in  a  ponderous  ledger. 

•iVumber  Two  Hundred  and  Seven,'  said  the  super- 
intendent.    'Green.' 

They  took  me  into  an  adjoining  room,  plunged  me 
into  a  cold  bath ;  when  I  came  out  of  the  bath,  I  put 
on  the  livery  of  the  galleys.  Xhe  superintendent 
stood  by  and  looked  on. 

*Come,  be  quick,*  said  he,  *it  grows  late,  and  you 
must  be  married  before  supper.' 

•Married!'  I  repeated. 

Th«  puperintendenf  laughed,  and  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  his  laugh  was  echoed  by  the  guards  and  jailers. 

'Bring  Number  Two  Hundred  and  Six,'  said  the 
superintendent,  'and  call  the  priest.' 

Number  Two  Hundred  and  Six  came  from  a  farther 
comer  of  the  hall,  dragging  a  heavy  chain,  and  along 
with  him  a  blacksmith,  bare-armed  and  leather- 
aproned. 


'Lie  down,'  said  tho  blackt>mith,  with  an  insulting 
spurn  of  the  foot.  1  l;iy  down  A  heavy  iron  ring 
attached  to  a. chain  of  e.glit'eu  links  was  then  fitted 
to  ray  ankle  and  riveted  with  a  siiiule  stroke  of  the 
hammer.  A  second  ri'>g  ne.Kt  received  the  disengaged 
ends  of  my  companion's  chain  and  mine,  and  was  se- 
cured in  the  same  manner. 

My  fellow-convict  was  a  Piedmontese.  He  had 
been  a  burgler,  a  forger,  an  incendiary.  In  his  last 
escape,  he  had  committed  manslaughter.  Heaven 
alone  knows  how  my  sufferings  were  multiplied  by 
that  abhorred  compani(mship — how  1  shrank  from  the 
touch  of  his  hand — how  I  sickened,  if  his  breath 
came  over  me  as  we  lay  side  by  side  at  night.  I 
strove  to  disguise  my  loathing,  but  in  vain.  He  knew 
it  as  well  as  1  knew  it,  and  he  revenged  himself  upon 
me  by  every  means  that  a  vindictive  nature  could  de- 
vise. When  I  needed  rest,  he  would  insist  on  walk- 
ing. When  my  limbs  were  cramped,  he  would  lie 
down  obstinately  and  refuse  to  stir.  H(?  delighted  to 
sing  blasphemous  songs,  and  relate  hide»ous  stories 
of  what  he  had  thought  and  resolved  on  in  his  solitude. 
He  would  even  twipt  the  chain  in  such  wise  that  it 
should  gall  me  at  every  step. 

There  came  a  day,  at  length,  when  h's  hatred 
seemed  to  abate.  He  allowed  me  to  rest  when  cur 
hour  of  repose  came  round.  He  abstained  from  sing- 
ing the  songs  I  abhorred,  and  fell^ito  hvng  fits  of  ab- 
straction. The  next  mornii'g,  shortly  afier  we  had 
begun  work,  he  drew  near  enough  to  speak  to  me  in 
a  whisper, 

'Francois,  have  you  a  mind  to  eseape?' 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face.  I  clasped  my 
hands.     I  could  not  speak. 

'Can  yon  keep  a  secret?' 

'To  the  death.'  * 

'Listen,  then.  To  morrow,  a  renowned  marshal  will 
visit  the  port.  He  will  inspect  the  docks,  the  prisons, 
the  quarries.  There  will  be  plenty  of  cannonading 
from  the  f«)rta  and  the  shipping,  and  if  two  convicts 
escape,  a  volloy  more  or  less  will  attract  no  attention 
round  about  Toulon.     Do  you  understand?' 

*Y<m  mean  that  no  one  will  recognise  the  signals?' 

'Not  even  the  sentries  at  the  town-gates — not  even 
the  guards  in  the  next  quarry.  Devil's  mass!  What 
can  be  ^asior  than  to  strike  off  each  other's  fetters 
with  the  pickaxe  when  th'»  superintendent  is  u'  tlonk- 
ing,  ard  the  salutes  are  firing?     Will  you  venture?' 

•With  my  lifel' 

'A  bargain.     Shake  hands  on  H.' 

I  had  never  touched  his  hand  in  fellowship  before, 
and  I  felt  as  if  my  own  were  bloodstained  by  the  con- 
tact. I  knew  by  the  sullen  fire  in  his  glance,  that  he 
interpreted  my  faltering  touch  aright. 

We  were  roused  an  hour  earMer  than  usual  the -fol- 
lowing morning,  and  went  through  a  general  inspec- 
tion in  the  prison  yard.  At  one  o'clock,  we  heard  the 
first  far-off  salutes  from  the  ships  of  war  in  the  har- 
bor. One  by  one.  the  forts  took  up  the  signal.  Dis- 
charge followed  discharge,  all  along  the  batteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  port,  and  the  air  grew  tbick  with  ^ 
smoke. 

'As  the  first  shot  is  fired  yonder,'  whispered  Gas- 
pare, pointing  to  the  barracks  behind  the  prison, 
'strike  at  the  first  link  of  my  chain,  close  to  the  ankle '  j 

A  rapid  suspicion  flashed  across  me.  I 

■^  *^  Uigitized  Dy  VJ\_7V./'S';  ! 
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*If  I  do,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  you  will  free  me 
afterward?     No  Gasparo;  you  must  deal  the  first  blow/ 

'As  you  please,'  he  replied,  with  a  laugh  and  an  im- 
precation. 

At  the  same  instant,  came  a  flash  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  barracks  close  by.  As  the  roar  burst 
over  our  heads,  I  saw  him  strike,  and  felt  the  fetters 
fall.  I  struck;  but  less  skilfully,  and  had  twice  to  re- 
peat the  blow  before  breaking  the  stubborn  link.  At 
the  third  shot,  a  party  ol  officers  and  gentlemen  made 
their  appearance  at  the  bend  of  the  road  leading  up  to 
the  quarry.  In  an  instant,  every  head  was  turned  in 
their  direction;  every  felon  paused  in  his  work;  every 
guard  presented  arms.  At  that  moment,  we  flung 
away  our  caps  and  pickaxes,  scaled  the  rugged  bit  of 
cliff  on  which  we  had  been  toiling,  dn^pped  into  the 
ravine  below,  and  made  for  the  mountain  passes  that 
led  into  the  valley.  Suddenly,  on  turning  a  sharp 
angle  of  projecting  cliff,  we  cime  up  m  a  little  guard- 
house and  a  couple  of  sentries.  To  retreat  was  im- 
possible. The  soldiers  were  within  a  few  yards  of 
us.  They  presented  their  pieces,  and  called  to  us 
to  surrender.  Gasparo  turned  upon  me  like  a  wolf 
at  bay. 

'Curse  youl'  said  he,  dealing  me  a  tremendous  blow, 
'stay  and  be  taken  I     I  have   always  hated  you!' 

I  fell  as  if  struck  down  by  a  sledge  hammer,  and, 
as  I  fell,    saw  him  dash  one   poldier  to  the  ground, 

dart  past  the  other,  heard  a  shot,   and  then all 

became  dark,  and  1  knew  no  more. 

When  I  next  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  lying 
on  the  floor  of  a  small  unfurnished  room  dimly  liu:ht- 
ed  by  a  tiny  window  close  against  the  ceiling.  Where 
my  head  had  lain,  the  floor  was  wet  with  bh)od.  Gid- 
dy and  perplexed.  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  tried 
to  think.  I  stole  to  the  deor  and  found  it  locked.  I 
crept  back  again,  I  saw  that  the  little  window  was  at 
least  four  feet  above  my  head.  There  was  my  leath- 
ern belt,  and  on  the  belt,  the  iron  hook  which  used  to 
sustain  my  chain  when  1  was  not  at  work.  I  tore  off 
the  hook,  picked  away  the  lath  and  plaster  in  three 
or  four  places,  climbed  up,  opened  the  window,  and 
gazed  out  eagerly.  My  decision  was  taken  at  once: 
to  stay  was  certain  capture;  to  venture  at  all  hazards 
would  make  matters  no  worse.  Again  I  listened,  and 
again  all  was  quiet.  1  drew  myself  through  the  little 
casement,  dropped  as  gently  as  I  could  upon  the 
moist  earth,  and,  crouching  against  the  wall,  askjd 
myself  what  I  should  do  next. 

Only  two  windows  looked  out  upon  the  garden  from 
the  back  of  the  guard-house.  I  did  not  dare,  however, 
openly  to  cross  the  garden.  I  dropped  upon  my  face, 
and  crawled  in  the  furrows  between  the  rows  of  vege- 
tables, until  I  came  to  the  ditch;  I  then  followed  the 
course  of  the  ditch  for  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  the  direction  of  Toulon.  By-and-by  I  heard 
the  evening  gun,  and  a  moment  after,  something  like 
a  distant  sound  of  voices.  Hark!  was  that  a  shout? 
Presently  a  light  flashed  over  the  water  only  a  few 
yards  from  my  hiding-place!  I  slid  gently  down  at 
full  length,  and  suffered  the  foul  ooze  to  close  noise- 
lessly over  me.  Lying  thus,  I  held  my  breath  till  the 
very  beatings  of  my  heart  seemed  to  suffocate  me, 
and  the  veins  in  my  temples  were  almost  bursting.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer — I  rose  to  the  surface — I 
breathed  again — I  looked— I  listened.  All  was  dark- 
ness and  silence.     My  pursuers  were  gone  by! 


After  toiling  through  the  water  for  a  mile  or  more, 
I  ventured  out  upon  the  road  again;  I  made  my  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  winding  pass,  and 
came  out  upon  the  more  open  country  about  mid- 
night. By-and-by  the  rain  abated,  and  I  discerned 
the  dark  outlines  of  a  chain  of  hills  extending  all 
along  to  the  left  of  the  road.  These,  I  coDcluded, 
must  be  the  Maures.  All  was  well,  bo  far.  I  had 
taken  the  right  direction,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Italy. 

♦  4c  )|(  )|(  :«(  :|c  :|c 

I  landed  one  evening  in  March  on  the  Ripetta  quay, 
in  Rome.  H(»w  all  these  things  happened,  and  what 
physical  hardships  I  endured  in  the  meanwhile,  I  have 
no  time  here  tft  relate  in  detail.  My  object  had  been 
to  get  to  Rome,  and  that  object  was  at  last  attained. 
In  so  large  a  city,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  my  imprisonment,  I  was  personally  f»afe.  I 
might  hope  to  turn  my  talents  and  education  to  ac- 
count. Regulai  employment,  or,  indeed,  employment 
of  any  kind,  was  not  however,  so  easily  to  be  obtained. 
It  was  a  season  of  distress.  Day  by  day,  the  few 
scudi  I  had  scraped  together  on  the  passage  melted 
away.  I  had  thought  to  obtain  a  clerkship  or  a  sec- 
retaryship; or  a  situation  in  some  public  library. — 
Before  throe  wei'ks  were  over,  I  would  gladly  have 
swept  a  studio.  At  length  there  came  a  day  when  I 
saw  nothing  before  me  but  starvation;  when  my  last 
bajocco  was  expended;  when  ray  padrone  (or  land- 
lord) shut  the  door  in  my  face,  and  I  knew  not  where 
to  turn  for  a  meal  or  a  shelter. 

Outcast  as  I  was,  I  slept  that  night  under  a  dark 
arch  near  the  theater  of  Marcellus.  The  morning 
dawned  upon  a  glorious  day,  and  I  crept  out,  shiver- 
ing, into  the  sunshine.  I  got  up  and  wandered  about 
the  streets,  as  I  had  done  the  day  before.  Once  I 
asked  for  alms,  and  was  repulsed.  I  turned  aside  in- 
to the  vestibule  of  the  Ragrestia,  and  cowered  down  in 
the  shelter  of  a  doorway.  Two  gentlemen  were  read- 
ing a  printed  paper  wafored   against  a  pillar  close  by. 

'Good  heavens !'  said  one  to  the  other,  that  a  man 
should  risk  his  neck  for  a  few  pauls!' 

•Ah,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  out  of  eighty 
workmen,  six  or  eight  are  dashed  to  pieces  every 
time,*  added  his  companion. 

•Shocking!  Why,  that  is  an  average  of  ten  percentP 

•No  less.     It  is  a  desperate  service.' 

•But  a  flne  sight,'  said  the  flrst  speaker,  philosophi- 
cally;  and  with  this  they  walked  away. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  read  the  placard  with 
avidity.  It  was  headed  •Illumination  of  Saint  Peter's,' 
and  announced  that,  eighty  workmen  being  required 
for  the  lighting  of  the  dome  and  cupola,  and  three 
hundred  for  the  cornices,  pillars,  colonade.  and  so 
forth,  the  amministratore  was  empowered,  etc.,  etc. — 
In  conclusion,  it  stated  that  every  workman  employed 
on  the  dome  and  cupola  should  receive  in  payment,  a 
dinner  and  twenty-four  pauls,  the  wages  of  the  rest 
being  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 

A  desperate  service,  it  was  true;  but  I  waa  a  des- 
perate man.  After  all,  I  could  but  die,  and  I  might 
as  well  die  after  a  good  dinner  as  from  starvation. — 
I  went  at  once  to  the  amministratore,  was  entered  in 
his  list,  received  a  couple  of  pauls  as  earnest  of  the 
contract,  and  engaged  to  present  myself  punctually 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday, 
April  the  sixteenth,   1  found  mvself,   accorilinflrly.  in 
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the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  poor  fellows.  As  the  clocks 
stmck  the  hour,  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  we  passed,  in  a  crowd,  into  a  hall,  where  two  long 
tables  were  laid  for  our  accommodation.  A  couple  of 
sentinels  stood  at  the  door;  an  usher  marshalled  us, 
standing,  round  the  tables;  and  a  priest  read  grace  — 
As  he  began  to  read,  a  strange  sensation  came  upon 
me.  I  felt  impelled  to  look  across  to  the  opposite  ta- 
ble, and  there yes,  by  heaven  I   there  I  saw  Gas- 

paro.  He  was  looking  full  at  me,  but  hia  eyes  dropped 
on  meeting  mine.  I  saw  him  turn  lividly  white. — 
The  recollection  of  all  he  had  made  me  suffer,  and  of 
the  dastardly  blow  that  he  h^id  dealt  me  on  the  day  of 
oar  flight,  overpowered  for  the  moment  even  my  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  in  this  place.  Oh  that  I  might 
Kve  to  meet  him  yet,  under  the  free  sky,  where  no 
priest  was  praying,  and  no  guards  were  byl 

The  dinner  lasted  long,  and  when  no  one  seemed 
disposed  to  eat  more,  the  tables  were  cleared.  Most 
of  the  men  threw  themselves  on  the  floor  and  benches, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Seeing  this,  I  could  refrain  no 
longer.  I  went  over  and  stiiTed  him  roughly  with 
my  foot. 

'Gaeparo!  Ton  know  me?' 

He  looked  np,  sullenly. 

'DeviTs  mass  I     I  thought  you  were  at  Toulon.' 

'It  is  not  your  fault  that  I  am  not  at  Toulon  I  Listen 
to  me.  If  yon  ajid  I  survive  this  night,  you  shall  an- 
swer to  me  for  your  treachery!' 

He  glared  at  me  from  under  his  deep  brows,  and 
▼ithont  replying,  turned  over  on  his  face  again,  as  if 
to  sleep. 

I  could  learn  no  more,  so  I  also  stretched  myself 
upon  the  floor,  as  far  as  possible  from  my  enemy,  and 
fell  profoundly  asleep. 

At  seven,  the  guards  roused  those  who  still  slept, 
and  served  each  man  with  a  small  mug  of  thin  wine. 
We  were  then  formed  into  a  double  /ile,  marched 
round  by  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  and  conducted  up 
an  incline  plane  to  the  roof  below  the  dome.  From 
tb's  point,  a  long  series  of  staircases  and  winding  pas- 
pages  carried  us  up  between  the  double  walls  of  the 
dome;  and,  at  different  stages  in  the  ascent,  a  certain 
number  of  us  were  detached  and  posted  ready  for 
work.  I  was  detached  about  half  way  up,  and  I  saw 
Oasparo  going  higher  still.  When  we  were  all  posted, 
the  superintendents  came  round  and  gave  us  our  in- 
structions. At  a  given  signal,  every  man  was  to  pass 
out  through  the  loophole  or  window  before  which  he 
was  placed,  and  seat  himself  astride  upon  a  narrow 
shelf  of  wood  hanging  to  a  strong  rope  just  below. — 
This  rope  came  through  the  window,  was  wound 
round  a  roller,  and  secured  from  within.  At  the  next 
signal,  a  lighted  torch  would  be  put  into  his  right 
hand,  and  he  was  to  grasp  the  rope  firmly  with  his 
left.  At  the  third  signal,  the  rope  was  to  be  unwound 
from  within  by  an  assistant  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
poie,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  slide  rapidly  down  over 
the  curve  of  the  dome,  and,  while  thus  sliding,  was  to 
apply  his  torch  to  every  lamp  he  passed  in  his  down- 
ward progress. 

Having  received  these  instructions,  we  waited, 
each  man  at  his  window,  until  the  first  signal  should 
begi\'en. 

It  was  fast  getting  dark,  and  the  silver  illumination 
had  been  lighted  since  seven.  All  the  great  nbs  of 
the  dome,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  all  the  cornices  and 


friezes  of  the  facade  below  all  the  columns  and  para- 
pets of  the  great  colonade  surrounding  the  piazza  four 
hundred  feet  below,  were  traced  out  in  lines  of  paper 
lanterns,  the  light  from  which,  subdued  by  the  paper, 
gleamed  with  a  silvery  fire  which  had  a  magical  and 
wondrous  look.  Between  and  among  these  lantern- 
oni,  were  placed,  at  different  intervals  all  over  the 
cathedral  on  the  aide  facing  the  piazza,  iron  cups  called 
padelle,  ready  filled  with  tallow  and  turpentine.  To 
light  those  on  the  dome  and  cupola  was  the  perilous 
task  of  the  sanpietrini;  when  they  were  all  lighted,  the 
golden  illumination  would  be  effected. 

A  few  moments  of  intense  suspense  elapsed.  At 
every  second  the  evening  grew  darker,  the  lantemoni 
burned  brighter,  the  surging  hum  of  thousands  in  the 
piazza  and  streets  below,  rose  louder  to  our  ears.  I 
felt  the  quickening  breath  of  the  assistant  at  my 
shoulder — I  could  almost  hear  the  beatingof  my  heart. 
Suddenly,  like  the  passing  of  an  electric  current,  the 
first  signal  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  I  got  out  and  crossed 
my  legs  firmly  round  the  board — with  the  second  sig- 
nal, 1  seized  the  blazing  torch — with  the  third,  I  felt 
myself  launched,  and  lighting  every  cup  as  I  glided 
past,  saw  all  the  mountainous  dome  above  and  below 
me  spring  into  lines  of  leaping  flame.  The  clock  was 
now  striking  eight,  and  wnen  the  last  stroke  sounded, 
the  whole  cathedral  was  glowing  in  outlines  of  fire. 
A  roar,  like  the  roar  of  a  great  ocean,  rose  up  from 
the  multitude  below,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
dome  against  which  I  was  clinging.  I  could  even  see 
the  light  upon  the  gazing  faces,  the  crowd  upon  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  boats  swarming  along 
the  Tiber. 

Having  dropped  safely  to  the  full  length  of  my  rope 
and  lighted  ray  allotted  share  of  lamps,  I  was  now 
sitting  in  secure  enjoyment  of  this  amazing  scene.— 
All  at  once,  I  felt  the  rope  vibrate.  I  looked  up,  saw 
a  man  clinging  by  one  hand  to  the  iron  rod  supporting 

the  padelle,  and  with  the  other Merciful  Heaven  I 

It  was  the  Piedmontese  firing  the  rope  above  me  with 
his  torch! 

I  had  no  time  for  thought — I  acted  upon  instinct — 
it  was  done  in  one  fearful  moment — I  clambered  up 
like  a  cat,  dashed  my  torch  full  in  the  solitary  felon's 
face,  and  grasped  the  rope  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
epot  where  it  was  burning!  Blinded  and  baffled,  he 
uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  dropped  like  a  stone. — 
Through  all  the  roar  of  the  living  ocean  below,  I  could 
hear  the  dull  crash  with  which  he  came  down  upon 
the  leaded  roof— resounditig  through  all  the  years 
that  have  gone  by  since  that  night,  I  hear  it  now! 

I  had  scarcely  drawn  breath,  when  I  found  myself 
being  hauled  up.  The  assistance  came  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  for  I  was  %ick  and  giddy  with  horror,  and 
fainted  as  soon  as  I  was  safe  m  the  corridor.  The 
next  day  I  waited  on  the  amministratore  and  told  him 
all  that  had  happened.  My  statement  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  vacant  rope  from  which  Gasparo  had  de- 
scended, and  the  burnt  fragment  by  which  I  had  been 
drawn  up.  The  amministratore  repeated  my  story  to 
a  prelate  high  in  office;  and  while  none,  even  of  the 
sanpietrini,  suspected  that  my  enemy  had  come  by 
his  death  in  any  unusual  manner,  the  truth  was  whis- 
pered from  palace  to  palace  until  it  reached  the  Vati- 
can. I  received  much  sympathy,  and  such  pecuniary 
assistance  as  enabled  me  to  confront  the  future  with- 
out fear."  uigitizeci  Dy  vjv^v/v  iv 
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JiaST  AOT)  ITS  WftUDSM. 


We  do  not  intend  to  present  a  learned  discourse  on 
the  complicate  theories  respecting  light  or  its  opera- 
tions, but  a  cheerful  fireside  gossip  about  that  all-per- 
vading and  wonderful  something  by  which  we — 
naturally  stone-blind  creatures — are  made  acquainted 
with  the  world  outside  of  us;  and  without  the  aid  of 
which,  our  intelligence  with  all  the  wonderful  pow<  rs 
we  possess  would  be  valueless  and  useless;  and  the 
universe  itself,  comparatively  at  least,  a  dead  and 
slumbering  thing/or  ever.  It  needs  bjit  a  thought 
to  see  that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  light  that  intelligences 
learn  of  each  other's  whereabouts  so  as  to  operate 
in  conjunction,  and  that  the  absence  of  it  would  meas- 
urably hold  in  abeyance  the  use  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  our  being.  Without  light,  aqy- 
way,  we  should  not  exist  as  we  are;  not  a  limb  could 
be  developed  or  a  feature  formed.  Its  presence  is 
necessary  to  growth;  wherever  it  goes,  it  wakes  the 
universe  to  life  and  activity. 

We  have  spoken  of  mankind  as  naturally  *'8tone- 
blind  creatures,''  as  though  of  themselves  they  saw 
nothing.  It  is  common  to  imagine  that  we  can  see 
what  we  please  and  that  light  is  simply  necessary  to 
push  out  of  the  way  of  our  vision  a  black  aomethijjg 
called  darkness.  In  a  word,  it  is  supposed  that  we 
have  the  whole  powers  of  sight  within  ourselves, 
whereas,  we  have  but  half  the  power.  It  takes  our 
eyes  and  the  light  together  to  make  up  the  power 
called  sight.  We  have  an  apparatus  on  which  the 
light  may  Inscribe  its  pictures,  but  without  this  clever 
draughtsman  which  holds  half  the  power  of  sight 
within  itself,  the  other  half  whi^h  we  hold  would  be 
useloss.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  eye  see 
nothing  of  itself?  Absolutely  nothing;  but  it  is  ca- 
pable of  understanding  all  that  the  light  tells  it,  and 
that  is  quite  enough.  The  light  talks  to  the  eye  and 
says  '^there  is  a  house — there  a  tree — there  the  smil- 
ing face  of  the  friend  you  love.  Hojd  still  while  I 
pencil  out  their  shapes  upon  you,*'  and  in  less  than 
the  flash  of  a  cannon  it  is  done,  so  quickly  and  so  deli- 
cately that  we  realize  no  touch  of  the  light  but 
we  think  *'I  saw  all  that  by  mvself  anyway."  This  is 
a  grand  mistake,  but  a  very  natural  one,  for  the  move- 
ments of  light  on  our  organization  ar.e  so  gentle  that 
we  mistake  them  for  the  operations  of  our  own  unaid- 
ed powers. 

On  the  subject  of  light,  and  sound,  and  many  other 
things  we  have  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn.  We  are 
p+rt  of  the  great  universe  itself  and  cannot  exist  and 
operate  as  organized  beings  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  balance  of  it.  We  have  a  wonderful  organi- 
zation and  a  mass  of  capabilities  and  powers,  but  not 
an  organ  could  be  used  or  a  power  stirred^  was  ther« 
not  as  wonderful  an  organization  outside  of  us  to  as- 
sist them.  We  are  about  as  complete  and  independ- 
ent of  ourselves  as  a  water-wheel  without  water  to 
move  it,  or  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill  without  the  wind. 
And  so  are  we  dependent  on  the  aid  of  light,  we  and 
it  together  can  effect  the  process  of  seeing,  but  unless 


the  light  had    been  organized  as   well  as   onrselTes 
there  could  be  no  such  faculty  as  sight. 

But  light  is  not  only  our  great  assistant  in  the  act 
of  seeing,  it  absolutely  to  a  degree  makes  the  objects 
themselves  what  they  are,  so  far  as  their  color  at  least 
18  concerned.  It  in  a  curious  statement  (though  not 
by  any  means  a  new  one^  that  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
all  matter  is  a  dead  black  mass  without  variety  of 
color,  all  the  varied  hues  which  adorn  trees,  or  flow- 
ers, or  the  forms  of  animals  or  men,  being  in  the  ligbt 
which  rests  upon  them,  and  not  in  the  objeet*  tiiem- 
sel ves,  Gra^s  is  not  green,  flowers  are  not  really  red, 
or  violet,  or  yellow,  but  the  light  contains  these  colors 
and  paints  some  one  color  and  others  another.  Ligbt, 
it  is  true,  appears  to  be  white,  but  it  i«  really  com- 
posed of  all  the  primary  colors.  They  can  be  easily 
separated  by  a  prism,  or  seen  in  the  rainbow  which  is 
nothing  more  than  so  much  light  divided  into  its  com- 
ponent colors.  These  colors  are  diffused  throughout 
the  mass  of  all-pervading  light  Some  objects  drink 
in,  or  absorb,  all  the  rays  which  fall  on  them  ex- 
cept those  which  make  green,  and  reflect  that  to  the 
eye,  constituting  themselves  green;  others  do  the 
same  with  yellow,  red  or  purple;  some  absorb  none 
but  reflect  back  all  the  colors,  hence  they  are  white 
because  all  the  colors  unit-ed  form  white;  others,  again, 
drink  in  all  the  colors  and  reflect  back  none  and  arc 
black  without  remedy.  , 

As  we  have  said,  light  can  he  dissected:  a  punbeam 
falling  upon  a  priam  resolves  itscW  into  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  It  has  been  discovered  by  skillful  ex- 
perimenters, that  these  colors  are  crossed  by  certain 
dark  colored  bars  at  certain  intervals,  which  are  al- 
ways se^n  in  the  same  positions  when  the  lig-ht  is  ob- 
tained from  the  sun;  while  light  obtained  from  the 
stars  is  xlestitnte  of  these  lines  or  possesses  them  in 
somewhat  different  positions. 

More  latterly,  it  ha«  come  to  light  that  certain  min- 
eral substances  entering  into  flame  will,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  alter  not  only  the  color 
but  the  position  and  character  of  these  marks.  Each 
mineral— copper  or  iron  for  instance — will  produce  its 
own  peculiar  bands,  so  that  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  these  characteristics,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  that  particular  metal  can  be  known  with  unfailing 
certainty 

Now  this  process,  after  a  vast  number  of  delicate 
and  exact  experiments,  has  be^n  applied  to  the  sun, 
and  what  has  been  the  result?  It  has  been  proved 
to  a  demonstration  that  most  of  the  metals  common 
on  this  earth  exist  in  ils  composition,  either  in  a  solid 
or  gaseous  condition.  The  very  bands  and  colors 
known  beyond  quest'on  to  produce  these  metals  in 
analyzed  light,  being  unfailingly  found  in  the  solar 
spectrurn.  The  light  of  the  fixed  stars  marn'f  sts  the 
same  evidences  of  a  physical  constitution;  while  some 
of  the  most  distant  nebulfe  give  only  the  indicatiors 
which  reveal  the  presence  of  azote  and  hydrogen  and 
some  subRt^nce  unknown,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered altogether  in  a  gaseous  condition  at  pn  sent. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  so  s'mple  a  process 
could  lead  to  such  great  results;  or  that  an  every-day 
experiment— the  simple  analyzation  of  light— could 
detect  the  presence  of  the  very  metals  peculiar  to 
this  earth  in  stars  millions  of  miles  away;  or  tell  ns 
the  names  of  the  gashes  enter-'ng  into  the  composilif.n 
of  nebulae  whose  light— while  flying  with  a  rapidity 
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perfectly  inconceivable^ — vet  takes  millions  of  years 
to  roach  us  in  our  distant  world. 

This  much  has  been  discovered  by  the  agency  of 
Bome  of  the  laws  of  light,  but  remarkable  as  it  is,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  interest  ot  the  facts  connected 
with  light  itself.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  revelator 
of  the  fkcts  of  existence,  and  the  glorifier  of  all  things, 
the  real  beauty  of  tiie  flower,  the  gilder  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  adorner  of  the  *'human  face  divine.^' — 
Where  it  is  absent,  torpidity  prevails,  the  flame  of  life 
bums  slow,  the  beasts  are  draped  in  white,  and  all  is 
comparatively  colorless  and  dead.  Where  it  abcmnds, 
growth  and  development  go  on  with  giant  strides; 
life  and  animation  exist  in  greater  proportion  in  plants, 
animals  and  human  kind;  the  flowers  are  of  brighter 
bnes,  the  birds  have  a  gaudier  plumage,  and  the  very 
shells  of  the  ocean  are  deeper  colored.  Thus  life  goes 
with  it,  and  beauty  waits  upon  its  presence.  It 
spreads  measurelessly  through  space  enwrapping  its 
mightipst  worlds  and  performing  the  wondrous  mis- 
sion of  Him  who  sends  it  focth.  It  holds  the  wide- 
spread universe  in  close  conneciion  revealing  world  to 
its  fellow-world,  and  even  on  this  planet  rolling  in 
'outer  darknes.s,'  as  we  comparatively  do,  manifesting, 
whenever  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  the  glory,  the  ma- 
jesty, and  the  omnipotence  of  God. 


AHSWEES   TO    COERESPONDENTS. 


Non.— Corre8pond<>iice  is  Invited  flrom  onr  fHends. 

A  CAMmi AN. -Arithmetical  and  other  problenifi  rfqalring  time  mnst 
irait  tfU  we  get  a  littje  time  to  )»pire. 

PH0Too«APrtKR.— The  best  lIkeoe«8e8  are  those  in  which  the  sitter  loo»r9 
acruw  the  camera  and  not  dir»x.tly  at  it.  If  you  stare  ai  the  camera,  you 
will  stare  M  the  ga»er  on  your  ltkene»*;  all  such  pictures  have  a  horrible 
effect  The  great  art  in  getting  your  likeneas  talceu  is  u>  avoid  iookinz  as 
tboQgfayoa  wptc  Voi  up  for  the  occa*«i«n.*'  Avoid  ••stri  ling  HtUtndea  " 
Dontpaton  Vxpreaaionu."  We  Know  slouching,  dragifing  Kind  of  men, 
who  ftei  it  a  pi<»a8  duty,  on  puch  occasions  lo  sit  bolt  nn  Ight,  with  their 
hiir  bnu>hed  up,  snd  try  and  look  li.ie  Julius  «  le-ar.  TUe  consequence  is 
tbergenerallj  I  olc  )ik€  a  crt»s8  between  a  bumlar  and  a  senator.  y>e 
know  ftiso  some  dear  mammas  who  plaster,  and  oil,  and  soHp  aud  petti- 
»o«t  their  iuLocent  cherub<s  till  they  are  unrecognizible  b;^  their  mo  i  iu- 
timate  acqaainiance-*.  ^och  is  human  nature,  but  such  is  not  the  art  of 
geDiDg  a  reid  likeness  of  000*0  self  or  children. 

Small  MixoRrm  s— Wishes  to  know  in  casw  two  persons  were  candidates 
lor  CD  election,  ana  one  obtained  16  votes  and  the  otht-r  only  6,  should 
5  be  said  to  be  a  large  or  a  small  minojuy.  W«-bs  er  says  the  rai- 
Prtfity  Is  *lhe  smbller  number;"  th  t  is  to  say,  it  is  the  defe.teo  p\rty. 
The  i-roportions  of  tbar.  smaller  number  or  party  will,  therefore  deter- 
mine  wbef hrr  h  is  a  arg'^orsmdl  minority,  ano  not  tbe  tlifcreuce  in 
quantity  between  it  and  the  majority  Five  would,  of  coarse,  in  thi«*  light, 
ilea  rina'I  ramority.  The  difl'-rence  between  ft  and  16  is  il;  ihii*  il,  is  of 
ronr«  the  maj^.riiv  itself.  10  pay  thai  there  wa-«  in  the  cise  sui-powed  a 
large  minorliy:  would  be  simply  approprating  the  number  c»>mpoaing  iho 
nsjoriir,  and  tnrulng  »t  over  to  the  m  nority.  for  tue  difference  betweea 
tbe  asanmed  p  irties,   8.  aawe  have  said,  the  majority  i- self. 

Ttie  dtfflcnlty  in  oar  correspondeu  'tj  m'nd  appe  »r«  to  be,  that,  inasmuch 
«thegte«iernnml>er  of  voies  a  candidate  obtftins  ovkr  hie  opponent, 
the  cTwiter  h  8  raiyonty;  therefore,  the  greater  the  numl>er  h*^  rat- s  Lfc^ 
than  his  rivjd  tbe  greater  his  minority.  Bui.  ttiis  is  not  so.  For  i»  hiV*  th« 
nnrohe.  a  m  tn  obt  ins  over  another  m  a  majority  count  to  him,  with  tl»e 
ntimber  thai  he  is  behind  bin  opponent  he  has  uothia^  at  all  to  do.  As  to 
whethtr  a  minority  should  be  calleJ  large  or  small  Is  in  our  opinion,  «.eter- 
rain  d  by  the  absolute  proportions  of  the  party  lt«eU;  and  not  by  the  numt)er 
o(  votes  th  it  It  failed  to  obtain. 

WfLL-WfPnRK— De&lres  a  chapter  from  Dickens  every  xveeX,  also  a 
rooniW?  pr..rarame  for  the  farmer  and  G.inleuer.  We  would  like  to 
whimper  a  word  in  onr  correspondent's  ear,  so  close  that  no  o.e  eUe  can 

(atch  a  sofmd everybody,  theu.  would  not  prftfer  as  much  DlcKcns  to  the 

•iilu-k>n  of  other  matter.  Personally,  we  should;  so  it  appears  wonid 
'  Wdl.^iiiher  •  We  must  ***plit  the  difference, •♦  and  have  Dickens  every 
other  w«k  In  one  sense  we  have  had  him  every  week  already  The 
w^rr entitled  "Vittoria  Accoramboni"  was  produced  under  Cliarics  Dickens' 
ffln^oD.  80  far  as  the  Gardeniuff  and  Farming  is  conc«-rned.  we  have 
bwn  dmroiis  of  having  a  deparim»»nt  of  that  kind  but  have  hitherto  been 
prrventHd  by  Uck  of  space;  but  although,  as  our  correspondent  says,  wo 
*^  know  everything"  or  thereabouts,  hs  suKgeHtiou  of  havi ag  such  a 
div?fion  once  a  month  help«  us  out  a  lit  le.  Whe  her  the  gentlemen  named 
can  hHp  os  or  not,  we  intend  to  produce  articles  of  the  kind  reques  ed. 

AsoKA  -PiTi»i>nieM.— W'c  have  received  an  interesting  letter  frotn  a  cor- 
re«p  .n  ent  Hwr  ihU  sisrnatur^  He  ihmki  we  have  somewhat  mixed  up 
the  Aictrines  of  Vedai«m  (a  primitive  form  of  Brahminism)  with  Buddn- 
im.  uur  corespondent  f»upp 'ses  this  because  he  is  probably  thm King 
about  some  other  phft^e  of  Buddh'sm  than  that  promised  in  No  2  of  the 
>lA«»4X'NR.  namely,  the  Buddhism  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Tartary,  but  more 
putieolarly  the  Utter  two. 


Our  corresp«radent  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  Buddhism  does  not  recog- 
nize personal  divinities.  1 1  d<>e8  not,  so  far  as  the  creative  power  itself  ta 
concerned,  but  it  asserts  that  that  diviuity  has  been  embodied  or  incar- 
nated in  human  form  from  time  to  time.  I'he  "Imperial  tiaaetteer"  saye, 
^^J  he  Buddhists,  while  they  reject  the  multiiudlnons  pantheon  of  the  din- 
doof,  admit  an  indefinite  number  of  inca- nations  of  Buddha,  who  Is  fup- 
pot^  to  animate  in  sncceseion  the  nodi' s  of  their  chief  lumas  or  priests  '• 
This  statement  is  corroboraird  by  the  testimonies  o  Capt.  Turner,  in  his 
* 'Mission  to  1  hibet, '  also  by  M.  due,  in  his  work  on  China,  Thloet,  and 
Tarury,  and  by  manv  others  Asoka  is  a?so  mistaken  in  hU  statement 
that  Huddha  is  not  ihe  name  ai*cril>ed  to  the  d  ity.  Tbe  ^^(iazetteer"  savs, 
**Buddh  is  considered  in  Tibet  [  rhibctj  as  the  necessary  independent  iieing 
of  the  universe  and  Ihe  besinuing  and  the  eud  ot  all  things  •'  M.  Hue, 
a  catholic  m-ssionary,  records  several  conversations  wuh  Buudhibt  priests, 
in  which  B  ^ddha  was  referred  to  as  the  great  incorporeal  dei  y.  Buddhism 
is,  however,  so  wide-spretd  that  probably  •  Asoka'*  is.  aa  we  have  <»aid, 
referring  to  some  other  f..rm  of  it  than  the  Buddhism  of  the  countries 
describ^l;  e^peciall^  as  his  i-ignature  'Asoka"  is  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Btagadda,  Bahar,  m  Uindoostan,  who  encouraged  Buddhism  ia  that 
region. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS 
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A  peculiar  case  has  been  submitted  to  ns  requesting  onr 
learned  adjudication.  It  is  stated  by  persona  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  wood  to  burn — a  ft^w  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  in  this  city — that  certain  wood  haulers  are  in  tbe  habit 
0/  procuring  a  coid  of  wood  from  the  kanyon  (a  practice  so  far 
very  noble  and  praiseworthy),  but  that  after  thus  constituting 
themselves  subjects  of  general  admiration,  they  will  take  said 
load  and  split  it  into  two,  and  make  two  loads  out  of  it,  each  of 
equal  size  with  the  one  so  wonderfully  divided.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  will  take  each  of  these  loads  and  split  them 
again,  and  make  of  each  two  more  loads,  all  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  scientific  packing,  of  equal  size  with  the  first.  These 
they  will  split  again  and  again,  only  being  stopped  in  their 
mad  career  by  the  coat  of  hiring  wagons  and  buying  new  axes. 
It  is  stated  that  one  man  in  this  way  made  a  cord  into  sixteen 
i/)ADs,  but  this  we  dou't  believe  as  it  did  not  appear  in  the 
papers.  We  are  asked  te  explain  this  phenomena,  and  state 
how  it  should  bo  treated. 

We  consider  the  gentlemen  referred  to  are  simply  individuals 
of  a  scientific  turn  ot  mind;  who  are  trying  to  test  the 
old  philosophical  question  as  to  whether  matter  is  ''infinitely 
divisible"  or  not.  They  appear  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  the  pursuit.  Should,  however,  it  appear  that  any  are  guilty 
of  this  course  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  money — a  thing 
which  is  perfectly  incredible — the  only  thing  we  know  of  that 
would  suit  their  ease  would  be  to  send  them  to  Jupiter;  the 
winters  there  are  about  6  years  long,  and  they  would  have  am- 
ple opportunities  to  practice  their  profession.  We  think  this 
an  arrangement  that  ought  to  suit  all  parties. 

A  Small  Minority.— We  observe  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  ''the  Eilitor''  to  answer  a  question  relating  to  ''small 
and  large  minorities."  Anticipating  that  the  question  will 
naturally  have  lo  be  referred  over  tons  before  it  is  through,  we 
think  we  may  as  well  answer  it  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  we 
think  the  answer  given  too  mystified.  We  would  state  it  clear- 
ly thus: 

The  difference  between  a  large  minority  and  a  smaU  minor- 
ity must  be  in  exact  proportitm  to  the  difterence  between  that 
portion  of  tbe  minority,  which  ia  less  or  more  than  the  other 
portion  which  it  would  or  would  not  have  had,  had  it  been  tbe 
large  insitead  of  the  small,  or  the  small  instead  of  the  large 
minority.  This  is  clear,  and  it  is  still  clearer  that,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  majority  is  regulated  by  the  number  over  what  it 
would  have  had,  had  it  been  tbe  small  instead  of  the  large  majo- 
rity; therefore,  the  character  of  a  large  minority  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  proportions  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been,  what  it  isn't,  the  small  minority.  We  think  therefore 
that  tbe  majority— that  is  to  say  tbe  minority,  or  even  the  ma- 
jority itself,  is  larger  or  smaller,  exactly  as  the  majority — that 
is  to  say  the  minority,  is  in  disproportion  to  the  majority  or  the 
minority,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  are  not  fishing  for  compliments,  but  we  think  this  an  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  interested.  Those  who  prefer  our  explanation  to 
the  one  given  elsewhere,  must,  we  think,  be  anything  bat  a 
small  minority.  C^  r\ 
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SLIDIHO   BOWK    THE    ICE    COHE  AT 
MOHTMOEEBCI- 

[From  the  St.  Jame8*8  MagSBine  J 

Of  all  the  amnsemeDts  of  the  long  Canadian  winter,  of 
which  there  are  many,  commend  me  to  a  daj^s  sliding  down 
the  Ice  Gone  at  Montmorenci.  Few  thitoga  are  more  exciting, 
more  amusing,  or  more  delightfully  alarming. 

*' What  is  this  Ice  Cone?''  some  one  may  ask.  It  is  simply 
the  frozen  spray  from  the  Falls,  which,  accumulating,  becomes 
in  a  short  time 'a  solid  mass  of  ice,  and,  before  the  winter 
months  are  over,  reaches  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet; 
in  shape  something  like  an  inverted  wine-glass  without  the 
stem.  It  is  ascended  by  a  series  of  rough  steps  cut  in  the  side. 
At  Us  base  several  chambers  have  been  hewn  out  One  serves 
as  a  retiring-room  for  the  ladies;  another  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  men,  and  here,  from  a  speculative  Canadian,  may 
be  procured  brandy,  and  divers  "drinks''  by  all  who  choose  to 
buy.  Snug  enough  rooms  they  are,  too,  though  the  walls  are 
of  ice,  and  the  floors  of  the  same.  Near  the  Urge  cone  is  an- 
other, formed  by  the  same  agency,  but  smaller,  trough  being 
more  remote  from  the  Fall,  down  which  the  ladies  disport  them- 
selves. Few  try  the  large  one,  albeit  we  have  seen  one  or  two 
who  were  bold  enough  to  do  so. 

But  now  for  the  ascent;  and  then — O  horror! — the  descent. 
Several  are  already  climbing  the  rough  steps,  and  we  join  the 
toiling  throng.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  at  the  summit,  and, 
arrived  there,  we  take  a  glance  around.  Far  away,  the  e^e 
ranges  over  a  snowy  desert  to  the  distant  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  gray  "hills  of  Maine;  while  nearer,  the  white 
roofs  of  Quebec  glisten  in  the  cold  ra^s  of  the  wintry  sun 
Before  us  in  the  middle  distance,  lies  the  island  of  Orleans,  its 
woody  summits  leafless,  gaunt,  and  grim.  Immediately  be- 
neath us  traineaus  (quaint  contrivances,  which  remind  one 
somewhat  of  a  butcher's  tray,  except  that  they  are  not  hollowed 
out  in  the  centre)  are  darting  in  all  directions,  or  being  drag- 
ged back  for  another  slide.  Behind  us  is  the  cataract;  its  spray 
18  falling  in  hard  little  pellets  on  our  coate.  Have  a  care!  go 
not  too  near  the  Falls  side  of  the  Cone,  lest  you  chance  to  slip 
over;  if  so,  heaven  rest  your  soul!  for  earth  will  never  see  you 
more;  you  would  drop  into  the  deep  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fall,  and  be  carried  under  the  ice  no  man  knows  whither. 
Some  half-dozen  unfortunates  have  in  fact  thus  slipped,  and  so 
disappeared  for  ever. 

And  now  to  business.  The  "Hatter,"  a  companion  of  ours, 
is  just  off:  he  dHps  over  the  side,  and  in  an  instant  is  out  of 
sight:  a  few  moments  more,  and  he  reappears,  shooting  across 
th9  plain  at  a  tremendous  rate:  in  about  half  a  mile  his  course 
is  finished,  and  he  and  his  guide  (two  little  black  specks  in  the 
distance)  are  seen  returning  for  another  trip.  Danvers,  another 
friend,  (his  black  whiskers  white  with  rime,  and  his  nose  blue 
with  cold)  is  about  to  start  It  is  our  turn  next,  and  before  it 
comes,  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  emotions  of  a  novice  on 
making  his  first  journey  down  the  Cone.  Its  shape  prevents  a 
glance  down  the  side;  except  the  limited  arena  of  its  summit, 
no  standing-room  is  visible  within  a  circuit  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  yards;  ♦•craning,"  therefore,  is  impossible.  You  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  amusing  yourself  by  sliding  down  the  roof 
of  a  house,  and  you  feel  that  you  .are  on  the  eve  of  going 
through  an  exaggerated  performance  of  that  nature.  Did  not 
honor  forbid,  you  might  prefer  returning  by  the  ignominious, 
but  safer,  route  you  have  just  mounted  by;  but  that  is  out  of 
the  question;  in  another  minute,  quitting  your  scanty  foothold, 
you  will  be  launched  into  space;  there  is  no  help  for  it, — you 
must  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable!  There  is  no  time  for 
hesitation;  more  sliders  are  arriving,  and  we  must  make  room 
for  others.  "Now.  sare!  all  ready,  sare!"  inquired  my  red- 
capped  guide.  He  is  already  seated  on  the  front  part  of  the 
trainean,  bis  legs  projecting  on  each  side,  his  heels  dug  into 
the  ice,  to  prevent  an  untimely  start  I  seat  myself  behind 
bim,  curl  my  legs  round  bis  waist,  and  place  my  feet  between 
his  knees,  take  a  firm  bold  of  the  stern  end  of  the  traineau,  and 
commend  myself  the  care  of  Providence  and  my  Canadian 
friend.  He  lifts  bis  heels;  a  slight  push  is  given  us  behind,  and 
—  we  are  ofl'! 

Ha,  ha!  The  traineau  starts,  and  bonnJs  clear  into  the  air. 
I  involuntarily  tighten  my  hold.  We  fall  some  ten  feet,  and 
again  touching  the  slippery  surface,  bound  off  again.  Another 
drop,  and  we  are  on  the  more  slippery  side  of  the  Cone;  we 
fly  down  it  breathless.    In  another  instant  we  have  reached  the 


bottom— sharp  icy  splinters,  ploughed  up  by  the  iron  roonera, 
hit  us  in  the  face,  and  sting  as  shot  would — but  nothing  stops 
us;  we  skim  over  the  level  at  railway  speed  for  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more,  when,  the  acquired  velocity  exhausted,  we 
roll  off  our  quaint  conveyance,  shake  the  snow  from  our  coats 
and  prepare  to  return. 

On  our  way  back,  the  "Hatter"  passes  ns,  wildly  screanniig; 
he,  scorning  a  guide,  has  made  a  second  trip  alone,  and  with 
the  usual  good  fortune  that  attends  bis  mad-cap  adventarea. 
Not  so  Rand,  a  young  guardsman,  nor  Bordon,  of  the  — tb. 
They,  equally  brave,  but  not  equally  lucky,  have  come  to 
great  grief;  both  have  been  thrown  from  their  traineaos.  Rand 
is  sticking  headforemost  in  a  snow-drift,  and  is  logged  oat 
wellnigh  black  in  the  face,  with  his  nose  nearly  broken.  Bor- 
don was  spilt  almost  at  starting,  and  has  consequently  slid 
down  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  to  the  utter  destnietion  of 
that  garment,  and  with  considerable  abrasion  of  tbe  part  it 
covered.  He  binds  up  his  wounds  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
despatches  his  servant  for  another  pair  of  continuatlonB,  and 
slides  no  more  that  day. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  dream  yon  had  slipped  over  a  cliff,  and 
were  helplessly  falling—falling — falling — until,  with  a  violent 
bump,  you  awake,  as  it  were,  at  tbe  bottom,  more  frigbtened 
than  hurt!  If  so.  you  have  experienced  a  very  similar  sensa- 
tion to  that  of  the  fii-st  slide  down  tbe  Ice  Cone.  Tbe  sport,  as 
I  have  said  before,  is  not  Entirely  without  danger;  one  man 
was  killed  and  another  bad  his  leg  broken  during  one  winter 
I  passed  in  Quebec,  by  collision  with  the  iron  runners  of  tbe 
trainean.  Still,  accidents  do  not  often  happen,  and  after  Uie 
disagreeable  novelty  of  the  first  attempt  is  over,  the  bound  into 
the  air  and  lightning-like  rush  become  wonderfully  exciting, 
and  the  Cone  is  a  favorite  resort  all  through  the  winter. 


BEACOH  FLUMMBB  TAKBS  A  EUSSIAV  BATH. 

[From  the  National  Freemason.] 

Mr.  Edtfor:  Sur: — I  hev  been  and  took  one  of  them  Rooshan 
baths.  I  had  for  a  long  period  sum  curiosity  to  try  this  luck- 
sery.  I  had  heerd  that  it  poorrified  the  body,  ellivated  tbe 
mind,  and  ansered  every  purpose  of  underclothing;  further,  I 
was  told  that  it  removed  tan,  freckils,  pimpils,  rumatics,  dis- 
pepsy,  and  made  you  feel  as  if  walking  onto  air.  I  hev  always 
had,  ever  since  a  bov,  a  earnest  desire  to  be  clean:  fortune 
seemed  now  to  hev  thrown  this  opertunity  in  my  way— my 
dream  was  about  to  be  realized.  You  may  tberefoV  imagin  my 
feelings  as  I  mounted  the  stares  of  the  establishment  on  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  13  street  A  very  gentlemanly  young 
man,  seated  oppersite  to  a  small  tabil,  took  ^a  dollar  and  a  qnar^ 
ter  from  me,  and  informed  me  I  was  at  libberty  to  pass  thro  a 
dor,  wich  I  did.  I  was  then  showed  into  a  small  closet,  like  a 
horse  stall  with  a  dor  to  it,  were  was  a  looking-glasH,  brushes, 
and  sumthing  wich  the  atendant  informed  me  was  drawrs.  I 
divestated  myself  of  my  garments  and  tried  to  put  on  tbe 
drawrs.  It  was  a  iregular  piece  of  brown  cloth  with  one  hole 
in  it  In  vane  did  I  pnt  one  leg  and  then  the  other  thro  tbe 
hole.  In  vane  did  I  pnt  both  legs  and  both  arms  and  then  my 
bed.  I  was  obliged  to  cal  the  atendant  to  show  me,  feeling 
much  humiliated  as  I  did  so.  When  he  had  showed  me,  I  pe^ 
ceived  it  was  a  very  simpil  and  efective  contrivens. 

Being  now  ready,  I  was  ushered  into  a  place  which,  I  should 
think,  would  resemble  the  plase  were  bad  Englishmen  go  to. 
I  was  in  a  room  flld  with  hot  vapor;  I  could  see  nothing;  but 
presently  out  of  the  clouds  come  a  man  atired  like  myself;  he 
was  a  broad-shouldered  young  man,  lean  in  tbe  flanks,  like  a 
grey  hound;  he  led  me  to  a  marble  slab  and  laid  me  thereon, 
like  a  hallibut,  or  a  cod  fish;  he  placed  a  cool  sponge  on  my 
nose  and  left  me,  with  volumes  of  hot  steam  h*9\\ed  from  meat 
safes  all  around  me.  Soon  a  deliteful  calm  came  over  me,  and  I 
diduH  care  wether  the  whole  concern  burst  up  or  not— I  was 
truly  happy. 

Presently  the  yonng  man  returned  with  a  currycomb  and 
soap  and  began  rubbing  me  down  violently  like  a  horse.  He 
bade  me  turn  over  still  more  like  a  horse.  "  I  felt  indignant  I 
think  I  could  hev  whipped  that  young  man;  I  was  bigger  than 
him,  tho  at  my  time  of  life  I  am  getting  rather  fuUchestid  round 
the  waiiit.  and  he  was  lean  in  tbe  flank;  but  still,  if  Td  had  my 
clothes  on,  I  think  I  cood  hev  whipped  him;  bnt  I  was  naked 
and  felt  helpless;  the  floor  and  everything  was  slippery:  tbe 
steam  lent  a  wild  mystery  and  grandeur  to  the  seen,  and  there 
was  a  big  tank  of  water  close  by,  so  I  submitted  with  a  play- 
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ful  reiDArk,  wicb  the  young  man  did  not  Reem  to  take  in  very 
^ood  part.  Wen  1  was  well  soaped,  he  bade  me  get  up  and 
roller  hira  to  sumtbing  like  a  watering  pot,  wich  watered  me 
IB  if  1  bad  been  a  rose  or  early  cabbage.  I  felt  rather  cold. 
Then  be  led  me  to  another  shower-bath^ in  a  closet,  where 
water  came  oat  of  the  floor,  out  of  the  walls,  and  out  of  the 
ceiling.  From  this  he  led  me  to  the  brink  of  a  dark  pool— oh! 
so  dark!  it  looked  a  hundred  feet  deep— and  he  bade  me  walk 
down  some  steps  into  it.  I  hesitated,  but  he  was  tirm.  I 
looked  round  for  succor.  He  repeated  his  order.  I  feared  be 
was  getLng  mad  and  mito  shuT  me  in,  so  I  sloly  walked  down 
the  siepa,  expecting  to  bav  to  swim  for  my  life,  but  to  my 
grate  juj,  1  toucbtd  bottom. 

'•Walk  acrot«,"  cried  my  keeper.  "Wen  I  was  in  the  midel 
he  told  me  to  dip  my  head  under  water.  This  was  too  much, 
and  1  pade  no  attention  to  the  order.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
trifeled  with.  *'l>ip  your  head  under,"  he  repeated.  I  did  so, 
and  scrambled  hastily  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool. 

The  keeper  now  laid  me  out  like  a  hallibut again,  and  a  most 
delitelUl  calm — delitefuller  and  more  calmer  than  befor— crept 
over  me,  and  I  cared  lesser  than  befor  if  the  hole  thing  busted 
up.  1  looked  calmly  at  the  drops  hanging  to  the  ceiling,  and 
dreamed  very  pleasantly  of  nothing  in  particular,  but  1  thot  if 
Dy  wife  and  family  could  see  me  lade  out  like  fish  in  the  mark- 
et, they  would  hav  smild  a  pleasant  smile.  Thinking  of  fish 
drew  my  mind  to  the  present  hi  price  of  clams,  and  from  that 
ny  mind  reverted  to  briled  muckrill— mackrill  smoking  bot  on 
the  gridiren — and  1  begun  to  feal  very  warm.  Just  then  the 
yoong  man  as  was  lean  in  the  flanW  >raes  up  and  tells  me  to 
fuller,  and  agin  be  puts  me  thro  a  hole  course  of  the  watering 
poti  and  big  pool,  wich  I  wasn't  afeard  of  now,  and  then  he 
takes  me  into  another  room  and  rubs  me  dry  with  towels;  then 
he  polishes  me  all  over  with  a  hat-brush:  then  he  jerks  me 
arms,  pinches  me  legs,  pokes  me  in  the  ribs,  and  ses  I'm  done. 
1  walked  into  my  drvsHing  stall,  and  put  on  my  close,  and  then 
went  into  a  splendid  parlor,  where  I  lade  on  a  butiful  sofa,  and 
felt  as  if  1  was  in  heven. 

In  conclusion  twill  observe  that  I  felt  the  whole  of  that  day 
as  it  I  was  fit  to  ashoshiate  with  a  steamboat  proprietor.    I  was 
lite  as  tbisle  down,  and  as  strong  as  a  pare  of  oxen.    I  shal 
Bhortlj  take  another  Rooshan  bath.— Yours, 
t  G.  Plcmmer. 
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COUNT    BISMARCK. 

There  are  nnmberless  portraits  of  Count  Bismarck,  and  the 
most  of  them  resemble  each  other,  for  bis  expressive  meaning 
features  sUmp  themselves  easily  and  deeply  in  every  one's 
memory,  and  apparently  are  not  difficult  to  seize  and  repeat, 
but  only  apparently.  Actually  these  features  are  so  aniuiated 
and  cbaogeable.  so  inscrutable  and  enigmatical,  that  they  mock 
the  akill  of  every  pencil,  and  even  the  magic  art  of  the  sun- 
beam, caught  up  and  fixed  by  the  photograph.  Whoever  sees 
tho Count  in  perven  must  find  all  likenesses  unfaithful  and  de- 
ficient, and  quite  different  from  the  living  original.  What  pic- 
tare,  too,  could  give  the  elastic  ease  and  unconstraint  with 
which  Count  Bismarck  now  views  his  last  and  most  peculiar 
work,  with  which  he  greets  first  one  acquaintance  and  then  an- 
oiher,  and  wanders  from  group  to  group,  interchanging  looks 
and  words  and  salutations  with  the  members  on  every  side. 
All  eyes  are  fastened  curiously  and  inquiriugly  upon  him.  for 
all  know  or  suspect  his  consequence;  but  he  bears  this  cross- 
fire as  if  it  did  not  concern  him,  or  were  the  most  harmless 
thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  inwardly  he  may  well  exult  and 
triomph,  for  be  is  mortal,  and  he  has  attained  that  which  his 
beart  coveted  and  his  genius  wii:ed.  A  year  ago  his  oppo- 
D(*nts  and  enemies  were  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore  in  number. 
Now  be  has  discorofitted  them  all.  A  year  ago  he  boie  the 
weight  of  a  mountain  of  hate  and  calumny.  Since  then  ap- 
plaose  and  admiration  have  raised  him  to  the  clouds. 

Id  spite  of  all  this,  one  might  in  vain  seek  in  the  somewhat 
pale,  bat  otherwhM)  hale-looking,  countenance  of  the,man  for 
asy  sign  of  triumph,  in  his  flashing  eyes  for  a  single  glance  of 
pride,  or  in  the  finely-cut  mouth  tor  a  trace  of  scorn  or  de- 
nsioQ.  On  the  contrary,  he  demeans  himself  unconstrainedly 
and  innocently,  laughs  and  chato  with  this  one  or  that;  lets 
fAll  a  remark  here  and  a  jest  there,  and  seems  to  pay  but  a  cas- 
ual attention  to  tbe  speaking  and  proceedings  of  the  assembly. 


But  now  he  makes  a  sign  to  the  President.    **Count  Bismarck 
has  the  floor!"    Silence!  he  is  about  to  speak. 

The  gentlemanly,  fine  presence  of  Count  Bismarck,  bis  easy 
carriage,  above  all  his  world-wide  fame  as  diplomatist  and 
statesman  would  lead  one  to  expect  him  also  to  be  a  brilliant 
speaker,  either  one  who  would  deliver  with  eloquent  fluency 
and  without  hesitation  or  labor,  a  thoroughly  digested,  careful- 
ly elaborated  speech,  or  even  still  more,  an  orator  of  natural 
eloquence,  whose  thoughts  and  images  flow  forth  from  bis  in- 
most soul  as  he  speaks,  conceits  and  rhetorical  figures,  born  of 
the  moment,  leap  from  his  lips  inspired  with  life,  like  the  im- 
provisator composing  his  poem  as  he  sings, — whose  flashes  of 
thought  and  pregnant  words  fly  straight  to  their  mark,  thrilling 
and  kindling  the  hearts*  of  his  hearers.  But  he  is  neither  of  the 
two.  Apparently  he  has  jotted  down  a  few  notes  upon  a  little 
strip  of  paper,  at  which  he  looks  from  time  to  time,  while  he 
addresses  the  house,  slowly  twirling  his  thumbs  as  he  speaks, 
and  rocking  tbe  upper  part  of  his  body  to  and  fro.  And  yet  even 
with  this  aid.  he  pauses  and  hesitates  frequently,  even  stam- 
mers and  pometimos  contradicts  himself;  he  seems  to  struggle 
with  hifl  ideas,  and  the  words  cling  obstinately  as  it  were  to  his 
lips.  He  makes  a  little  stop  between  every  two  or  three  words, 
and  a  suppressed  sob  is  audible.  His  delivery  is  without  ges- 
ture, patbos  or  cadence,  no  particular  emphasis  being  laid  on 
any  one  word,  occaHiimally  the  final  syllable  or  word  quite 
falsely  accented.  Can  this  be  tbe  man  who  looks  back  upon  a 
parliamentary  career  of  twenty  years, — who,  in  tbe  Diet  of 
1847,  as  delegate  of  tbe  Saxon  nobility,  was  one  of  the  leaArs, 
and  readiest  orators  of  the  extreme  right  of  that  house — in  1849 
and  1K30  as  member  of  the  Second  Chamber,  and  of  the  Erfurt 
**Unions  Parliament,"  by  his  sharp  and  biting  speeches,  trans- 
ported the  liberal  majority  with  excitement  and  rage, — who, 
finally,  since  1862,  as  Minister- President  has  held  his  ground 
almost  alone  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  against  a  close  phalanx 
of  men  of  progress  paying  back  in  like  coin  their  outpourings 
of  eloquence,  retorting  upon  the  spot  and  with  lightning-like 
presence  of  mind,  their  ironical  and  snearing  attacks,  taunting 
and  often  wounding  -them  to  the  quick  by  witty  impromtusi 
and  cutting  sarcasms? 

Yes,  it  is  tbe  same  man,  and,  in  case  of  need,  as  sharp  and 
biting  as  in  former  days,  although  since  his  great  victory  he 
has  more  fully  indulged  the  statesman-like  gravity,  the  quiet 
objectivity  and  propitiatory  carriage,  which  comport  with  his 
now  universally  recognised  greatness. 

As  his  speech  proceeds,  his  delivery  acquires  more  fluency 
and  warmth,  and  we  begin  to  perceive  its  peculiar  charms, 
that  fresh  and  original,  terse  and  pithy,  bold  i^i^  straightfor- 
ward manner  of  expressing  himself,  to  which  one  in  our  degen- 
erate time  is  quite  unaccustomed,  and  which  his  opponents 
have  condemned  as  *  paradoxical,'  'frivolous/  and  'clownish;' 
but  to  which  we  owe  a  long  list  of  seasonable  sayings,  such  as 
the  following:  'Cataline  existences,'  'People  who  have  mista- 
ken their  vocation,'  'Blood  and  iron/  'Austria  must  move  her 
center  of  gravity  to  Ofen  (Pesthe),'  'One  must  not  take  this 
conflict  too  tragically,' — which  have  become  current  as  prov- 
erbs, while  the  course  of  events  has  in  the  mean  time  revealed 
their  truth  and  accuracy.  On  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  plan  for 
tbe  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  with  what  truth  and  exacti- 
tude, and  at  the  same  time  how  graphically  and  lucidlv  he  de- 
flnes  the  national  character  of  the  Germans,  which  has  hitherto 
hindered  their  attainment  of  a  great  united  fatherland.  "It  is, 
as  it  seems  to  me,"  says  Count  Bismarck,  "a  certain  excess  of  the 
feeling  of  manly  self-independence,  which  in  Germany  has 
caused  the  individual,  the  community,  the  race,  to  rely  more 
upon  their  own  powers  than  upon  thp&e  of  the  united  people. — 
It  is  the  want  of  that  accommodation  of  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  races,  to  the  good  of  the  commonweal,  of  that 
spirit  of  accommodation  which  has  placed  our  neighbor  Bi&Us 
in  a  position  to  earlier  secure  for  themselves  the  very  benefits 
which  have  been  the  results  of  our  executions."  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  he  admonishes  the  house  to  fulfil  its 
task  as  speedily  and  as  completelv  as  possible,  "for  tbe  Ger- 
man people,  gentlemen,  has  a  rignt  to  expect  of  us,  that  we 
shall  obviate  the  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe  (a  German 
war),  and  I  am  convinced  that  you,  together  with  the  confed- 
erated governments,  have  nothing  nearer  your  hearts  than  the 
fulfilment  of  the  just  expectations  of  the  German  people."  By 
this  noble  admonition,  simple  yet  worthy  of  the  speaker,  and 
delivered  with  warmth  and  feeling;  he  electrified  the  whole  as- 
sembly with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  orator,  for 
deafening  applause  resounded^ from  all  the  benches. 
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GOSSIP     OF     THE     DAY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  while  sojourning  in  Paris,  write  that 
**Napoleon  has  a  poor  walk  and  an  uninteresting  presence.  He 
looks  careworn  and  cold,  anxious  and  reserved.  Ills  complex- 
ion is  pallid  aad  his  expression  deprecatory.  There  is  nothing 
to  excite  enthusiasm  in  his  look  or  manner.  In  private  he  is 
reported  as  mild-spoken,  amiable,  and  of  quick  intelligence; 
but  his  face  is  both  impassive  and  unpromising.  All  the  por- 
traits flatter  him.'' — Since  the  trial  of  Berezowski,  the  Russian 
government  is  severe,  not  only  on  everything  Polish,  but  every- 
thing French.  In  the  new  programme  of  the  colleges,  instruc- 
tion in  the  French  language  has  been  suppressed;  the  day  ot  the 
opening  of  the  classes  the  professors  of  that  language  received 
their  dismissal. — A  Chinese  paper  is  now  published  in  England; 
it  is  called  *'The  Flying  Dragon."  It  is  the  only  one  published  in 
Europe.  So  much  success  has  attended  it  that  the  proprietor 
has  imported  a  font  of  Chinese  type.  The '•Dragon''  circulates 
in  such  ports  of  China — the  Philippines  and  Japan — as  Eng- 
land is  allowed  intercourse  with,  and  is  read  not  by  traders 
alone,  but  by  kings  and  princes,  for  the  information  it  brings 
about  European  arts  and  machinery.  The  Chinese  have  begun 
to  print  from  movable  type.— A  peer,  when  dining  with  Queen 
Victoria,  was  challenged  by  a  royal  duchess  to  take  wine  with 
her.  He  politely  thanked  her.  but  declined  the  compliment, 
stating  that  he  never  took  wine.  The  duchess  immediately 
turned  to  the  Queen,  and  jocularly  said.  'Please  your  Majesty. 

her#  is  Lord ,  who  declines  to  take  wine  at  your  Majesty's 

table."  Eveiy  eye  was  turned  to  the  Queen,  and  not  a  little 
curiosity  was  evinced  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  abstaiaer 
would  be  dealt  with.  With  a  smiling  and  graceful  expression, 
the  Queen  replied:  "There  is  no  compulsion  at  my  table."  The 
story  is  communiiated  to  a  newspaper  by  one  of  the  guests.  — 
Our  readers  from  old  London  will  be  amused  to  hear,  that  after 
going  in  rags  and  dirt  for  generations,  the  elegant  dustmen  of 
that  famous  city  are  to  wear  uniforms.  We  expect  that  "Dust 
ho!"  will  have  to  be  centeelly  "hollered"'  in  future.  But  now, 
to  quite  another  subject. — Mr.  Charles  Dickens'  favorite  time 
for  composition  is  said  to  be  in  the  morning,  when  ho  writes 
till  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  then  he  has  his  luncheon,  and 
walks  out  for  two  hours,  returns  to  dinner,  and  either  goes 
out  or  spends  the  evening  at  his  own  fireside.  Sometimes  his 
method  of  labor  is  much  moro  intent  and  unremitting.  Of  his 
delightful  Christmas  book.  "The  Chimes,"  the  author  says,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  he  shut  himself  up  for  a  month,  clo?e 
and  tight  over  it.  "All  my  affections  and  my  passions  got 
twined  and  knotted  up  in  it,  and  I  became  as  haggard  as  a 
murderer  long  before  I  wrote  'The  End.'  When  I  had  done 
that,  like  'The  Man  of  Thessaly.'  who.  having  scratched  his  eyes 
out  in  a  quicbtet  hedge,  plunged  into  a  bramble  bush  to  scratch 
them  in  again.  I  fled  to  Venice  to  recover  the  composure  I  had 
disturbed."  When  his  imagination  begins  to  outline  a  new 
novel,  with  vague  thoughts  rife  within  him,  he  goes  "wander- 
ing about,  at  night  into  the  strangest  of  places."  he  says,"  seek- 
ing for  rest  and  finding  none."  Lord  Lytton  (Bulwer)  accom- 
plishes his  voluminous  productions  in  about  three  hours  a  day. 
usually  from  tert  till  one,  and  seldom  later,  writing  all  with 
his  own  hand.  Composition  was  at  first  laborious  to  him,  but 
he  gave  himself  sedulously  to  master  its  diniculties.  and  is  said 
to  have  re-written  some  of  his  briefer  productions  eight  or  nine 
times  before  publication.  He  writes  very  rapidly,  averaging, 
it  is  said.  20  octavo  pages  a  day.  He  says  of  himself,  in  .a  let- 
ter to  a  friend:  "I  literatize  away  the  morning,  ride  at  three, 
go  to  bathe  at  five,  dine  at  six,  and  get  through  the  evening 
as  I  best  may,  sometimes  by  correcting  a  proof." 


MISTAKES  IN  SPEAKING  CORRECTED. 

'The  word  veracity  is  properly  applied  to  the  person 
who  relates  a  story,  but  not  to  the  story  itself.  We 
may  doubt  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

Say,  I  prrfer  to  walk,  and  not  *I  luxd  rather  walk.' 

'You  have  sown  the  seam  badly.'  Wheat  is  sown 
(or  sowed) ;  but  a  garment  is  sewed.  To  sny  that  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  frequently  overflown^  instead  of 
overflowed,  is  an  error  of  a  similar  character. 

We  may  sumnwn  a  man  by  serving  a  summons  up- 
on him.  Be  careful  not  to  use  the  noun  (summons) 
in  place  of  the  verb  (summon). 


FABLOB    AMUSEMENT'i    FOB    OUB 
YOUNG    FOLKS. 

THE  THREE  SPOON'S. 

This  is  a  most  capital  trick,  but  it  requires  a  confederate*! 
aid.  Place  three  spoons  croHswise  on  a  table,  request  any  per- 
son to  touch  one,  and  asKure  him  yo\i  will  6nd  out  the  one  he 
touches  by  a  siugle  inspection;  altbough  you  will  leave  the  room 
while  he  does  ao,  and  oven  if  he  touches  it  so  gently  as  noi  to 
disarranjte  the  order  in  which  they  are  once  put  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  You  retire;  and  when  he  gives  you  notice  to  enlpr, 
walk  up  to  the  table  and  inspect  the  spoons,  as  if  trying  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  are  any  tinger-marks  upon  them,  and  tbea 
decide.  Your  confederate,  of  course,  makes  some  sign,  pre- 
viously agreed  upon,  to  give  you  notice  which  is  (he  idenucftl 
spoon;  the  actions  may  be,  touching  a  button  of  his  jacket  for 
the  top  spoon,  touching  his  chin  for  the  second,  and  putting 
his  finger  to  his  lips  may  signify  the  lowest;  but  the  precise  ac- 
tions are  immaterial,  so  that  the  spoon  they  indicate  be  under- 
stood. 

MORE   GAMKS   WFTH   XUMBERS. 

Desire  a  person  to  think  of  a  number,  say  6.  He  most  then 
proceed: 

1.  To  multiply  this  number  by  itself    -        -        -    36 

2.  To  take  1  from  the  number  thought  of         -  5 

3.  To  multiply  this  by  itself  -        -        -        -    25 

4.  To  tell  you  the  difference  between  this  prodact 

and  the  former  -----  11 
You  must  then  add  lt#it-  -  -  -  -12 
And  halve  this  number      ...        -        -  6 

Which  will  be  the  number  thought  of. 

ANOTHER    EXAMPLB. 

Desire  a  person  to  think  of  a  number,  say  6.  He  mast  tbea 
proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Add  1  to  it 7 

2.  Multiply  by  3 21 

3.  Add  1  again 22 

4.  Add  the  number  thought  of  -        -        -        28 
Let  him  tell  you  the  figures  produced  (28): 

5.  You  then  subtract  4  from  it     -        -        -        -    24 

6.  And  divide  by  4        -        -        -        -        -        -6 

Which  you  can  say  is  the  number  thought  of. 

TO   MKLT   A  PIECE   OP  MONEY   IN   A   WALNUT  SHBIX. 

Bend  any  thin  coin,  and  put  it  into  half  a  walnut  shell;  place 
the  shell  on  a  little  .sand,  to  keep  it  steady.  Then  fill  the  nhf  II 
with  a  mixture  made  of  three  parts  of  very  dry  powdered 
niter,  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  a  little  sawdust  well 
sifted.  If  you  then  set  light  to  the  mixture,  you  will  find,  when 
it  is  melted,  that  the  metal  will  also  be  melted  at  the  bottotn  of 
the  shell,  in  form  of  a  button,  which  will  become  hard  when 
the  burning  matter  round  it  is  consumed;  the  shell  will  bare 
sustained  veiy  little  injury. 


"ANY   ONE    WILL    DO." 

A  maiden  once  of  certain  age. 
To  catch  a  husband  did  engage; 
But.  having  passed  the  prime  of  lifi, 
In  striving  to  become  a  wife. 
Without  success  she  thought  it  time 
To  mend  the  follies  of  her  prime. 

Departing  from  the  usual  course 
Of  paint,  and  such  like,  for  resource. 
With  all  her  might,  this  ancient  maid, 
Beneath  an  oak  tree  knelt  and  prayed; 
Unconscious  that  a  grave  old  owl. 
Was  perched  above— the  mousing  fowl! 

"O  give— a  husband,  give!"  she  cried, 
"While  yet  I  may  become  a  bride. 
Soon  will  my  day  of  grace  be  o'er, 
I'll  die  without  an  earthly  love, 
And  none  to  meet  me  there  above! 

"Oh!  His  a  fate  too  hard  to  bear; 

Then  answer  this  my  humble  prayer, 

And,  oh!  a  husband  give  to  me!" 

Just  then  the  owl  up  in  the  tree, 

In  deep  bass  tones," cried,  *'Whoo,  whoo,  wboo!" 

••  If  ho,  Lord?    And  dost  thou  ask  me  who? 

Why  any  ong^  i^|j((|d  Lord,  will  do.*' 
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LESSONS    IN    FBENCH. 

LE880N   I. — CONTINUED. 

Now  for  the  diphthongs  or  double  vowels:  Ai  and 
oe  and  ei  sound  like  our  a  in  'day^'  eu,  like  our  i  in 
*8ir/  only  longer;  oi,  like  what  oo-awe  would  be  in 
English;  au,  Lke  our  o  in  'go;'  and  oUf  like  our  oo  in 
•fool.' 

The  donble  consonants  are  pronounced — f^-asif 
there  were  no  h;  gn  la  like  nie  in  'convenient/  cJi  like 
sh]  ng  like  the  English  ng  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but 
much  softer,  as  if  you  had  stopped  half-way  in  pro- 
DounciDg*  the  final  g^  With  regard  to  U,  some  ITrench 
teachers  are  content  with  the  slovenly  remark  that  W, 
when  preceded  l)y  an  i,  sound  like  y  in  English;  and 
the  example  is  given  of  mouilU,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
pronoanced  *moo-yai.'  But  in  the  word  fille  (daugh- 
ter), U  is  preceded  by  an  i,  and  yet  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced 'feel.'  So  with  mille  (a  thousand), iiZfc  (the 
town  of  Liile),  and  an  infinity  of  other  examples,  in 
which  the  pronunciation  is  *meel,'  *Leel,*  &c.,  &c.  The 
rule  should  be  expressed  thus:  U,  when  preceded  by  i, 
and  when  follotced  by  a  vowel  accented,  or  not  mute,  has 
the  sound  of  our  y. 

When  n  or  m  ends  a  word,  and  the  second  last  let- 
ter is  a  vowe),  you  must  sound  the  n  or  the  m  as  if 
there  was  a  very  faint  g  indeed  superadded,  with  a 
sirt  of  aspirate  or  breathing.  For  instance,  the  word 
hon  (good)  is  pronounced  'bohn(g)' — the  two  last  let- 
ters with  extreme  softness.  Bearing  this  carefully  in 
mind,  it  only  remains  to  add  that,  when  preceding  n 
or  m,  the  vowels  a  and  e  have  the  sound  of  our  o  in 
'not;'  while  o  itself  has,  in  the  same  case,  the  sound 
of  our  0  in  *go;'  i  that  of  our  a  in  *hat;'  and  u  a  sound 
similar  to  what  eti  ought  to  have  in  English.  An  ap- 
proach, but  only  an  approach,  to  this  tone  is  found  in 
the  e  of  our  word  'her.' 


LESSONS    IN  FUONUNCIATION. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
right  syllable;  as,  al  Z/cs,  in  gwi-ry,  c(w?j-pen-sate,  or- 
tho-e-py,  Ar-e-op-a-gus,  deco-rous. 

Avoid  the  transposition  of  vowels  in  such  words  as 
Ti-o-let,  a-e-ri-al,  lin-e-a-ment.  Read  the  following 
very  de-lib-er-ate-ly: 

**Baal,  the  o-ri-ent  a-e-ro-naut  and  cham-pi-on  of 
fier-y  scor-pi-ons,  took  his  a-e-ri-al  flight  into  the  ge- 
o-met-ri-cal  em-py-re  an  and  dropped  a  beau-ti-ful  vi- 
0  let  into  the  Ap  pi-i  fo-rum,  where  they  sung  hy-me- 
ni-al  re-qui-eros." 

The  adverb  too  should  be  pronounced  like  the  nu- 
meral adjective  two,  and  have  the  same  full  distinct 
Bound  in  delivery;  as,  *'I  think  I  paid  too  much  for 
this  hat,"  not  to  much. 

"How  that. man  murders  the  English  language!"  a 
by-8tander  remarked  to  Cur  ran,  on  hearing  some  one 
prononnce  the  word  cu-ri-os-i-ty  cu-ros-ity.  "0  no," 
Curran  replied,  "he  only  knocks  an  eye  (i)  out "  Do 
not  say  Lat'n  sat'n  curt'n;  nor  modle  for  modd,  and 
medle  for  medtfi. 

One  does  not  expect  to  hear  such  words  as  'necessi- 
'ated,' 'preventative,'  (preventive),  etc,  from  people 
whu  profess  to  be  educated;  but  one  does  hear  them, 
nevertheless,  and  many  others  of  the  same  genus;  as, 
government  for  government,  February  for  Febniary, 
etc. 


iJ^rSTRUCTlOJVS    TO    MECHANICS. 

MASONS^WOEK. 

STONE    WALLS. 

The  principal  objeclion  that  has  been  urged 
against  stone  houses  is  that  they  are  otlways  damp. — 
This  is  true,  as  they  are  usually  constructed  without 
any  attention  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  this 
fruitful  source  of  calamity,  btone  walls  having  their 
foundations  in  damp  soil,  will  inevitably  be  damp 
from  capillary  attraction,  common  lime  mortar  form- 
ing no  impediment  to  the  upward  passage  of  mois- 
ture into  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  which  as  a  con- 
sequence will  seldom  be  quite  dry.  The  most 
cfiectual  remedy  for  this  is  to  build  the  under-ground 
portion  of  the  walls  with  cement. — [Cement  can  be 
had  here;  we  have  excellent  specimens  in  our  posses- 
sion. Some  persons  recommend  the  building  in  of  a 
course  of  blate  to  [irevent  the  ascension  of  moisture.Eo  ] 

The  interior  apartments  of  a  house  in  which  the 
plaster  is  laid  immediately  on  the  stone  walls  must 
always  be  more  or  less  damp,  because  all  stone  is  in 
some  degree  pervious  to  water,  and  will  therefore 
transmit  the  dampness  from  without,  and  because  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall,  maintaining  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  the  outer,  condenses,  or,  as  it  were, 
extracts  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartments.  'iVo  methods  are  offered  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this,  both  depending  on  the  intervention  of  a 
hollow  space  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  first  is  to 
firr-ofi'for  the  plastering  with  upright  wall  strips;  the 
second  to  form  a  hollow  wall  by  building  up  a  single 
thickness  ofbiick  on  the  inside  and  connecting  it  with 
the  stone  wall  while  in  the  course  of  erection. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


CROCHET  LACE  WORKED  TUE  LON3  WAY  OP  THE  PATTERN. 

Make  a  chaiu  the  length  of  the  lace  required,  and  work  the  1st  row  all 
treble 

vd  row.— 3  cbalD,  1  treble  into  every  3d,  treble  of  Ist  row  6  times,  12 
tieble   ti  chain,  1  treble.  G  times  agaiu  and  repeat  from  mark 

Bd  row— ii  chaiu,  1  treble  into  fst,  2  chain  of  2d  row,  2  treble  In  the 
ceutre,  2  chain,  1  treble  into  other  2  ch  da.  4  chain,  1  double  crochet  into 
centre  of  12  treble  of  '^  row,  4  chain  1  treble,  repeat  L-um  b^^inning  into 
the  end  of  the  row. 

4  h  row.— 5  chain  1  treble  Into  centre  of  Ist  2  c^ain  of  last  row,  2  chain, 

7  treble  over  4  treble,  2  ch«iu,  1  treble  into  centre  of  next,  2  chain.  6  chain, 
2  tre  le  om^t  double  crochet,  repeat  from  beginning  t  f  the  row. 

6th  row.— 4  cha.n,  1  treble  into  centre  of  6  chala  of  last  r  jw  (5  chain,  1 
treble  into  2  chain,  4  treble  ^ver  7  treb  e,  2  chain.  1  treble  into  next.  2 
coain,  4  chain,  1  treble  in?o  la*t  row's,  5  chain,  4  chain,  p  ss  over  the  last 
row's,  2  treblfl  and  treble  into  centre  of  5  chain,  repeat  firom  mark.) 

Cth  row  —Commence  with  2  treble,  8  chain,  1  d  »able  crochet  into  centre 
of  last  B  chain,  2  chidn,  1  treble,  2  chain,  1  treble  ovr  4  treble  o  last  row, 
2  chain,  1  ire.bb  into  next  2  chain,  4  chaia.  1  doable  crochet  into  next  6 
chain.  3  ch  lin.  4  treble  into  4  chain  of  last  row,  repeat  trom  beginning. 

1th  row.— W  ork  treble  over  2  first  t-cble  of  last  row,  and  4  more  treble 
into  3  cba.n  following.  ((>  chain,  1  treble  into  2  chain.  2  chsdn,  1  treble  into 
next  2.  6  chain  agaiu,  and  treble  10,  covering  3  diain,  '4  treble  and  3  chain 
of  last  row,  repeat  Irom  mark.) 

8th  row.— 2  chain,  T  treble  over  treble  and  3  ohain  of  last  row,  (S  dudn, 
1  doable  crochet  3  times  into  2  chain  of  lait,  4  chain,  6  treble,  treble  com. 
mencinjf  2  Sii.ches  before  last  treble,  2  chain  in  tlie  centre,  6  treble  the 
other  side,  lost  two  treble  extending  into  chain  of  last  row,  repeat  from 
marK.) 

9th  row.— 2  chain,  1  double  crochet  into  centre  of  last,  2  chain,  (4  chain, 

8  treble,  pa- sing  by  first,  2  treble  of  last  row  and  extending  2  beyond  4 
chain  10  treble,  passing  over  all  ihw  double  crochet  of  last  row,  but  leav- 
ing'2  treble  on  the  other  side,  3  chain,  1  doable  crochet  into  centre  of  3 
chain,  and  repeat  from  mark.j 

loth  ro*^.—l>ouble  crochet  over  d  c.  of  last  row,  6  cliain,  ptselngorer 
4  of  last  treble,  and  ireWe  15  right  over  the  chain  of  last  row,  and  coverijig 
6  of  lafct  row's  10  treble.  C  chain  double  crochet  of  last  row  and  repeat 

11th  row 4  ch^in,  1  doable  crochet  into  2d  chain  of  last  6,  (8  chain,  9 

treble  into  centre  of  last  ro>%'«,  15  treble,  8  chain,  1  doable  crochet,  4 
chain.  1  d  »able  crochei;  repeat. 

12  ih  row— IdoU'le  crochet  Into  4  chain  of  last  row,  (6  chain  1  treble, 
4  times  into  last  row's  8  chain,  5  chain,  1  treble  three  timed  over,  9  treble 
of  last  row,  4  chiin,  1  treble  3  limes  int^j  otber  8  chain,  6  chain  1  doable 
crochet  4  caain,  1  double  crochet  and  repeat)  the  double  crochet  shapes 
the  scollop. 

13th  row.— 5  chain,  1  treble  into  centre  of  each,  5  chain  of  last  row. 

Break  off  the  thread  at  the  end  of  each  row  and  commence  at  the  be* 

S^°^°^'  jTized  Dy  ^^J\^v^v 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 

'Prevention  is  better  than  curCy  as  the  pig  said 
when  he  ran  away  from  the  butcher. 

A  country  boy,  who  bad  read  of  sailors  'heaving  up 
anchors/  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  sea  sickness  that 
made  them  do  it. 

V 

A  fellow  was  told  at  a  tailor's  shop  that  three  yards 
of  cloth,  by  being  wet,  would  shrink  one  quarter  of  a 
yard.  'Well,  then,'  he  inquired,  if  you  should  wet  a 
quarter  of  a  yard,  would  there  be  any  left?' 

It  is  related  that  the  clerk  of  a  rural  church  recent- 
ly made  the  following  announcement  to  the  congrega- 
tion: 'You  are  desired  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the 
vestry,  at  four  o'clock,  to  consider  on  the  means  of 
'eating  the  church  and  digesting  other  matters.' 

A  lad  who  had  lately  gone  to  service,  having  had 
salad  served  up  at  dinner  every  day  for  a  week,  ran 
away.  When  asked  why  he  had  left  his  place,  he 
replied:  'They  made  me  eat  grass  i'  th'  summer,  an' 
I  war  afear'd  they'd  mak'  me  yeat  hay  i'  th'  winter, 
an'  I  could  no'  stand  that,  so  I  wur  off.' 

A  famous  actor  would  never  take  medicine;  and  his 
medical  man  was  often  obliged  to  resort  to  stratagem 
to  impose  a  dose  upon  him.  There  is  a  play  in  which 
the  hero  is  sentenced  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison.  The 
actor  in  question  was  playing  this  part  one  night,  and 
had  given  directions  to  have  a  cup  filled  with  port 
wine;  but  when  he  came  to  drink  it,  what  was  his 
horror  to  find  it  contained  a  dose  of  senna!  He  could 
not  throw  it  away,  as  he  had  to  hold  the  goblet  upside 
down,  to  show  his  persecutors  he  had  drained  every 
drop  of  it.  Our  hero  drank  the  medicine;  but  he 
never  forgave  his  medical  man,  as  was  proved  at  his 
death,  for  he  died  without  paying  his  bill. 

Three  brothers  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  one  another,  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  at  the  same 
barber's  shop.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  brothers  en- 
tered in  the  shop  early  iu  the  morning,  and  was  shaved 
by  a  German  who  hsul  been  at  work  in  the  shop  only 
for  a  day  or  two.  About  noon  another  brother  came 
in  and  underwent  a  similar  operation  at  the  hands  of 
the  same  barber.  In  the  evening  the  third  brother 
made  his  appearance,  when  the  German  dropped  the 
razor  in  astonishment  and  exclaimed:  *Weli,  mine 
GottI  dat  man  hash  de  fashtest  beard  I  never  saw:  I 
shaves  him  dis  mornin',  I  shaves  him  at  dinner-times, 
and  he  goes  back  now  mit  his  beard  so  long  as  it 
never  vashl' 

An  Irish  Blunder. — Two  Irishmen,  engaged  in 
peddling  packages  of  linen,  bought  an  old  mule  to  aid 
m  carrying  the  burdens.  One  would  ride  awhile,  then 
the  other,  carrying  the  bales  of  linen  on  the  mule. — 
One  day,  the  Irishman  who  was  on  foot  got  close  up 
to  the  heels  of  his  muleship,  when  he  received  a  kick 
on  one  of  his  shins.  To  be  revenged,  he  picked  up  a 
stone,  and  hurled  it  at  the  mule,   but  struck  his  com- 

S anion  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Seeing  what  he  had 
one,  he  stooped  and  began  to  groan  and  rub  bis  shin. 
The  one  on  the  mule  turned  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  "The  filthy  crathur  kicked  me,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Be  jabers,  he's  did  the  same  thing  to  me  on 
the  back  of  me  head,"  said  the  other. 


A  Cross  Examination. — "What  time,  sir,  did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  it  was  when  the  horses  were 
driven  up  to  the  stable?" 

**Just  as  I  was  going  to  dinner." 

"What  time  was  it  when  you  went  to  dinner  that 
day — by  the  clock?'' 

"Just  twelve," 

"To  a  minute,  sir?*' 

"Yes,  sir.'' 

"What  time  was  it  when  you  went  to  dinner  Hm 
day  before — by  the  clock?'* 

"Just  twelve." 

"To  a  minute,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  time  did  yon  go  to  dinner  the  day  befon 
that—hy  the  clock?" 

"At  twelve." 

"To  a  minute,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"At  what  time  did  you  go  to  dinner  a  week  pie 
vious — by  the  clock?" 

"At  twelve." 

"To  a  minute,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Now,  sir,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  th^ 
jury  what  time  you  went  to  dinner  three  months  be 
fore  the  last  date — by  the  clock?** 

"At  twelve." 

"To  a  minute,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  is  all,  sir,"  said  the  counsel,  with  a  gleam  o 
satisfaction  on  his  face  and  a  glance  at  the  jury,  a 
much  as  to  say,  "That  man  has  settled  his  teetimonj 
gentlemen."  And  so  we  all  thought  till,  just  as  h 
was  leaving  the  stand,  he  turned  to  his  questione 
with  a  curious,  comical  expression  on  his  face,  an^ 
drawled  out,  ''That  'ere  clock  was  out^d*  kUter,  ofij 
hadn't  been  goin'for  six  months^  There  was  a  ji^eiW 
ral  roar  in  the  gallery  where  I  sat.  Mr.  Clark  8« 
do\q^,  and  I  noticed  that  the  judge  had  to  use  hi 
handkerchief  just  then. 


THE   VISION. 

I  woke  last  night  in  fearfal  friprbt, 
And  shivered  io  my  bedl 
I  saw  a  siirht  that  raised  uprlf^ht 
The  hair  apon  my  head. 

For,  lol  I  saw  a  \Jb\i\%  of  awe 

That  stood  by  my  bed-postt 
A  figure  white — a  faint  blue  light — 

I  took  it  for  a  ghosU 

My  poor  heart  jumped,  and  beat  and  thanqped 

As  if  't  would  break  in  half. 
I  scarce  could  sigh— •'Oh.  mel  oh,  myl" — 

Then  came  a  hollow  laugh. 

And,  on  my  life,  it  was  roy  wife — 

Her  voiee  rang  through  the  gioom: 

"Confound  the  match — in  vain  I  scratch— 
There-8  a  cat,  dear,  in  the  rooml" 
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POETRY. 


MT     CSEBD. 

BT  ALIOB   OABT, 

I  hold  tbat  Christian  grace  aboiiDds 
Where  charity  i»  seen;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  bold  all  else,  named  piety, 
A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretense: 

Where  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference? 

This  I,  moreover,  hold  and  dare 

Affirm,  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go. 
Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair, 
.  Love  makes  them  so. 

-  Whether  it  be  the  Inllabiee 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nursling  bird, 

Or  that  sweet  confidence  ot  sighs 
An^  blushes  made  without  a  word. 

Whether  the  daszllng  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers, 

Or  by  some  cabin  door  or  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

TIs  net  the  wide  phylactery. 
Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers, 

That  males  us  saints;  we  judge  the  tree 
By  what  it  bears.    • 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works  on  theologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 


THE     KEYS     OP    ST.     PETER; 

OR, 

YITTOEIA    ACOOEAMBOHI. 

▲  TBXJS  rrUJAN  KSTORT. 
CHAPTER       I  T. — C  ONTIlfUED. 

Theju^cud  investigation,  as  has  been  said,  had 
amcceeded  in  obtaining  eridence  against  the  Accor- 
aaiboais,  mother  and  son,  and  against  a  great  prince 
whose  name  the  police  reeords  were  afraid  to  mention. 
But  wKh  this  information  Justice  contented  herself. 
No  fJEU-tber  steps  were  taken  m  the  matter,  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  Cardinal  di  Montalto.  The  Man- 
cino  was  released  from  prison,  and  sent  away  to  his 
own  native  village,  with  the  intimation,  that  his  life 


would  be  forfeited  if  he  left  it  without  express  per- 
mission from  Borne.  And  thus  far  all  was  decorously 
wiped  up;  and  the  disagreeables  were  confined  to  the 
unlucky  Peretti,  who  had  lost  his  life — not  altogether 
without  affording  by  his  death  a  uaeful  social  example 
— for  having  dared  to  marry  one  who  was  desired  by 
a  Roman  prince;  and  to  his  poor  mother  and  uncle, 
who  had  philosophy  enough  to  remark  that  such 
things  must  be  expected  in  this  world.  But  still  all 
was  not  quite  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  two  brothers  of  the  ill-fated  Isabella,  the  Duke 
of  Florence  and  the  cardinal,  thought  it  hard  that, 
after  having  connived  at  the  murder  of  their  sister  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  immaculate  the  fair  fame  of 
both  the  Medici  and  Orsini  name,  their  partner  in  the 
enterprise  should  now  spoil  all  by  this  degrading  al- 
liance. The  Cardinal  dei  Medici,  therefore,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  went  together  to  Pope  Gregory, 
and  besought  him  to  prevent  so  great  a  scandal  as  the 
intended  marriage.  The  Pope  found  it  impossible  to 
refuse  two  such  applicants,  and  he  accordingly  issued 
his  precept  to  Orsmi  to  contract  no  such  marriage 
without  express  license  from  him,  or,  after  his  deaw, 
from  his  successor.  Moreover,  as  papal  precepts  ad* 
dressed  to  an  Orsini  were  not  always  very  sure  of 
meeting  with  obedience,  to  make  all  sure,  he  shut  up 
Yittoria  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

As  is  usual  with  them,  the  old  historians  who  have 
left  us  the  record  of  the  facts  of  this  strange  story, 
are  very  chary  in  the  matter  of  dates.  But  with  re- ^ 
gard  to  this  imprisonment  of  Yittoria,  they  do  furnish 
us  with  a  couple  of  them.  She  was  sent  to  Saint  An- 
gelo in  January,  1583,  and  remained  there  till  the 
tenth  of  April,  1585.  The  latter  day  there  was  no 
mistaking,  as  it  was  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Roman 
history.  On  the  t^nth  of  April,  1585  died  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Thirteenth. 

CHAPTER  VI. — LOOKIKG   FOR  ST.  PBTBR's  KEYS,  AND  FINDINO 
THEM. 

The  reader  of  papal  history  is  of^n  struck  by  the 
extreme  swiftness  with  which  the  acts  of  a  pope  are 
undone  and  reversed  as  soon  as  ever  the  breath  is  out 
of  his  body.  It  is  like  the  actions  of  a  spring,  which 
flies  back  to  its  original  form  and  position  instantly 
on  the  removal  of  the  force  which  has  compressed  it. 
This,  again,  is  one  of  the  consequences  and  evidences 
of  a  state  of  society  governed  not  by  law,  but  by 
personal  interest,  favor  and  privilege.  Power  passes 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  social  scale  into  new  hands, 
and  as  a  natural  and  recognized  consequence,  it  is 
wielded  with  quite  different  objects,   is  directed  to  a 
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new  set  of  aims,  and  mside  to  subserve  a  new  sjatem 
of  interests  and  passions. 

It  was  quite  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  or- 
dinary march  of  events  in  the  Roman  world,  that  Vit- 
toria  Accoramboni  should  be  restored  to  liberty  on 
the  death  of  the  pope  who  had  imprisoned  her.  A 
powerful  friend  was  no  doubt  on  the  watch  to  take  in- 
stant advantage  of  the  opportunity;  for,  though  more 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  gates  of  St.  An- 
gelo  had  closed  upon  her— a  terribly  long  trial  for  the* 
constaocy  of  a  swain  of  more  than  fifty  yeftrs,  and 
half  as  many  stone,  whose  physicians  shook  their 
heads,  as  they  redoubled  their  applications  of  raw 
flesh  to  his  diseased  limbs — her  Orsini  still  was  true; 
and  on  the  very  same  day  that  ended  the  old  pope's 
life,  she  walked  forth  from  her  prison,  and  returned  to 
his  protection. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way*  of  the  marriage.  The  prohibition  pro- 
nounced against  it  by  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  had 
been  especially  extended  beyond  his  own  lifetime; 
and  the  penalty  pronounced  in  case  of  disobedience 
was  that  of  being  considered  in  open  rebellion  to  the 
Holy  See.  Now,  though  a  position  oi  open  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  was  nothing  new  to  an  Orsini, 
and  Prince  Paolo  Giordano  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  definitely  deterred  from  doing  that  on  which  his 
heart  was  set  by  the  threat  of  it;  yet  it  was  a  suffi- 
ciently serious  matter  to  make  it  very  desirable  that, 
if  possible,  he  should  attain  his  object  without  incur- 
ring it.  Again,  in  case  the  Cardinal  di  Moutalto 
should  be  elected  pope,  as  all  Rome  supposed  that  he 
would  be,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
little  inclined  to  permit  the  marriage  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  forbidden.  The  object  of  the  prince, there; 
fore,  was  to  obtain  a  judicial  opinion  of  the  effect  that 
Gregory's  prohibition  ceased  to  have  force  after  his 
death ;  and  then  to  celebrate  the  marriage  before  the 
next  pope  could  be  elected. 

The  intervals  between  the  end  of  one  pope's  reign 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  his  successor  wsre  always 
tiroes  of  extra  license,  turbulence,  violence  and  law- 
lessness. And  many  things  were  done  during  these 
interregnums  which,  bad  as  the  papal  government 
was  at  all  times,  would  not  have  been  done  while  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied.  And  these  frequent- 
ly recurring  periods  of  all  but  total  anarchy  varied,  of 
course,  in  duration,  according  to  the  amount  of  diffi- 
culty experienced  and  time  consumed  by  the  cardinals 
in  coming  to  such  a  degree  of  agreement  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  In  the  pres- 
ent ease,  Orsini  flattered  himself  that  he  should  nave 
plenty  of  time  to  accomplish  his  marriage  before  the 
conclave  could  come  to  an  election.  For  though  it 
was  very  generally  believed  that  Montalto  would  be 
pope,  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  this  result 
would  only  be  brought  about  as  a  compromise  between 
strong  parties  in  the  conclave,  each  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  prevent  their  opponents'  success,  but  not  able 
to  elect  their  own  candidate.  It  was  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  election  of  Cardinal  di  Montalto  would 
not  be  decided  on  until  after  there  had  been  a  certain 
amount  of  struggle  and  trying  of  their  respective 
strength  by  the  opposing  factions. 

Orsini's  first  step  was  not  a  difficult  one.  Theolo- 
gians of  respectable  standing  were  readily  found,  who 
declared  that  the  prohibition  was   valid  only  during 


he  reign  of  the  pope  who  pronounced  it.  It  might 
probably  have  been  less  easy  to  find  canonists  willing 
to  support  the  opposite  opinion  while  there  was  no 
pope  on  the  throne,  and  an  Orsini  wished  for  a  con- 
trary decision.  Still  the  law  required  that  Vittoria's 
nearest  relations  should  consent  to  the  marriage.  It 
would  seem  that  her  father  must  have  died  during  the 
interval  that  had  elapsed  since  her  munriage  with  Pe- 
retti;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any  application  having 
been  made  to  him,  but  to  her  brothers,  who  after  thdr 
father's  death,  were,  for  this  purpose,  their  sister's  le- 
gal guardians.  The  consent  of  the  three  younger 
brothers  appears  to  have  been  obtaii^ed  without  any 
difficulty;  but  the  elder,  the  young  man  of  saintly 
morals,  who  had  become  Bishop  of  Fossombrone,  ab- 
solutely refused  to  permit  the  match. 

This  hitch  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  seems 
to  have  given  Orsini  more  trouble  than  it  might  have 
been  supposed  he  would  have  permitted  it  to  do. — 
The  spectacle  of  the  great  chieftain  of  the  house  of 
Orsini  waiting,  and  waiting  in  vain,  for  the  consent 
to  his  marriage  of  the  low-bom  bishop  of  an  obscure 
little  town  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  seems  strange 
to  us,  and  must,  one  would  think,  have  seemed  some- 
thing more  than  strange  to  the  noble  lover.  And  this 
consideration  suggests  the  probability,  that  his  anxie- 
ty that  all  should  be  done  with  scrupulous  legality 
may  have  been  due  rather  to  the  lady,  or  to  that  su- 
perior and  managing  woman,  her  mother,  on  her  be- 
half. When  young  ladies  just  out  of  their  teens  mar- 
ry infirm  old  nobles  of  fifty,  they  are  apt  to  evince 
a  much  more  lively  respect  for,  and  interest  in,  law 
and  its  provisions,  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
giddiness  natural  to  their  ag6  and  sex. 

But  from  whatever  quarter  proceeded  this  anusual 
stickling  for  legality,  certain  it  is  that  the  anxious 
couple  spared  no  pains  to  attain  it.  But  that  trouble- 
some brother  with  his  saintly  morals  was  immovable. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  holy  man  had  never  got 
over  kis  discomfiture  in  his  scheme  of  disposing  of  his 
sister  to  that  pillar  of  the  Church,  the  most  reverend 
Cardinal  Farnese,  or  whether,  as  a  bishop,  he  was  es- 
pecially afraid  of  doing  what  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  be  most  ofiensive  to  the  man  who  would  in 
all  probability  be  pope  in  a  few  days,  it  is  certain 
that  no  instances  could  obtain  from  him  the  desired 
consent.  And  the  conclave  was  sitting  all  this  while 
— and  it  was  a  long  journey  from  Rome  to  FossoiO' 
brome — and  precious  time  was  being  lost.  The  con- 
clave might  declare  their  election  any  day;  and  Vit- 
toria  might  be  marched  back  again  to  St.  Angelo  as 
quickly  after  the  election  of  the  new  pope  -as  she  had 
escaped  from  it  after  the  death  of  the  old  one.  It  was 
determined,  however,  to  try  one  more  urgent  appeal 
to  the  obstinate  bishop  brother,  and  a  courier  was  de» 
spatched,  we  are  told,  on  relays  of  horses,  with  orders 
to  spare  neither  horse  nor  man  for  the  bringing  hack 
an  answer  with  the  utmost  speed. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  conclave  of  cardi- 
nals had  been  getting  on  with  their  work,  and  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the'  best  ccnnpromise  to 
be  made  between  the  contending  parties  was  the  elec- 
tion of  the  infirm  Cardinal  di  Montalto,  who  was  sore 
not  to  last  long,  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  The 
old  pope  had  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  on  the 
24th  it  was  known  that  the  election  was  made.  The 
courier  from  Fossombrone  had  not  returned,  and  Vifc- 
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toria  and  her  prince  felt  that,  legal  or  not  legal  it  was 
now  or  never  the  moment  for  their  marriage  There 
was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost,  and  the  wedding  was 
solemnised  on  the  verj  same  day  that  the  Cardinal  di 
Montalto  was  proclaimed  pope  hy  the  name  of  Sixtus 
the  Fifth. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  insulting  to  the  new 
pope  than  this  marriage;  performed  as  S  in  defiance 
of  him,  at  the  verj  moment  it  was  known  that  he  was 
the  new  sovereign.  It  was  as  if  the  parties  to  it  had 
hesitated  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  late  pope's  prohibi- 
tion as  long  as  they  feared  the  possibility  of  tne  elec- 
tion of  some  strong-handed  and  energetic  ruler,  and 
had  only  ventured  on  defying  him  when  they  were 
assured  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with  the  weak 
and  all  but  imbecile  Cardinal  di  Montalto.  But  though 
deeply  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  had 
been  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  old  man  was  not 
much  surprised  to  find,  when  he  came  out  from  the 
conclave,  that  Orsini  and  his  niece-in-law  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  license  of  an  interregnum  to  effect 
▼hat  it  was  notorious  that  they  desired. 

But  it  Pope  Sixtus  was  not  surprised,  a  very  great 
and  by  no  means  agreeable  surprise  awaited  the 
Pnnce  Orsini,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Eter- 
nal City. 

The  transformation  of  a  cardinal  into  a  pope  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  great  and  remarkable  one,  watched,  can- 
vassed, and  speculated  on  with  intense  interest  by  the 
court  and  city  of  Rome,  and  indeed,  in  those  days,  by 
the  whole .  of  Christendom.  But  never  had  such  a 
transformation  been  seen  as  that  which  struck  all 
Rome  mute  with  astonishment,  and  half  of  it  with  ter- 
ror, when  the  weak  aYid  meek  old  Mendicant  friar  Fe- 
lix Peretti  came  forth  from  the  conclave  as  Sixtus  the 
Fifth.  Upright  as  an  arrow,  imperious  and  dignified 
in  gesture  and  beariug,  firm  of  step  and  keen  of  eye, 
the  new  pope  advanced  to  the  altar  to  celebrate  the 
service  which  is  a  pope's  first  duty,  and  pronounced 
the  sacred  words  in  strong  ringing  tones,  which  came 
from  as  sound  a  chest  as  any  man  that  heatd  him 
could  boast.  The  tottering  gait,  the  bent  body,  the 
di^itressing  cough,  the  downcast  eye,  the  humble  bear- 
ii»g,  had  all  vanished  as  by  magic.  The  astonished 
cardinals  quailed  before  the  power  they  had  created, 
a^  Frankenstein  before  the  being  he  had  called  to  life. 
The  deed  was  irrevocable.  But  probably  there  WbS 
not  a  single  cardinal  there,  who  would  not  have  given 
much  ta  undo  what  had  been  done.  Nothing,  of 
course,  remained  but  to  bend  the  head  with  such  hu- 
mility as  they  might  to  a  ruler  who  evidently  intend- 
ed to  rule  them  in  earnest.  The  congratulations  and 
oheisancee  had  to  be  made,  and  were  made  humbly,  to 
the  peasant's  son  by  Estes,  Farneses,  Savellis,  and  all 
tlie greatest  and  proudest  names  in  Rome.  The  Car- 
dinal del  Medici  only,  as  is  recorded,  ventured,  in  of- 
fering his  congratulations,  to  slide  among  them  some 
word  of  remark  on  the  wondrously  restorative  power 
which,  by  6od*s  blessings,  the  papal  coiisecration  had 
exercised  on  his  holiness. 

**Truly,"  replied  Sixtus,  **!  have  been  many  years 
lo'^ing  for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  had  to  keep  my 
eyes  on  the  earth  to  find  them,  having  found  them, 
I  can  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven,  henceforward  to  look 
earthwards  no  mt)re.'* 

However  alarmed  and  dbgosted  Rome  was,  at  the 
promise  of  vigor  and  strong-handed  government  in 


the  new  sovereign,  the  Roman  world  could  not  refuse 
its  praise  and  admiration  of  the  skillful  and  consist- 
ent hypocrisy  of  years,  which  had  worked  to  so  suc- 
cessful a  result.  And  we,  while  branding  as  it  de- 
serves so  base  and  degrading  a  system  of  ethics,  and 
abominating  the  social  system  which  generates  and 
fosters  it,  must  needs  admit  that  the  consummate 
hypocrite — the  "great  friar,''  as  old  Gregory  admir- 
ingly called  him — governed  Rome  and  his  states  to 
better  purpose  than  any  pope  since.  Justice  was,  if 
severely,  at  least  equitably  exercised.  The  peas- 
ant's son  quailed  before  none  of  the  turbulent  feuda- 
tories, who  had  been  the  terror  of  preceding  popes  — 
Rome,  to  its  iufinite  surprise,  became  peaceable  and 
safe.  The  brigands  and  bandits  were  mercilessly  ex- 
tirpated. The  roads  were  no  longer  dangerous  to 
property  and  life.  And  malefactors,  and  lawless  men 
of  ail  rank,  found  that  the  States  of  the  Pope,  instead 
of  being,  as  hitherto,  their  own  special  refuge  and  ter- 
ritory, were  the  lea^t  safe  abidiug-place  for  them  in  all 
Italy.  [to  bk  contixued.] 
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Punctual  to  five  o'clock,   came  the  stranger,   and  • 
shortly  afterwards  the  dinner.     He  had  divested  him- 
self of  his  brown  papor  parcel,  but  had  made-no  alter- 
ation in  his  attire;  and  was,   if  possible,   more  loqua- 
cious than  ever.' 

'What's  that?'  he  inquired,  as  the  waiter  removed 
one  of  the  covers. 

'Soles,  sir.' 

'Soles — ah! — capital  fish — all  come  from  London — 
stage  coach  proprietors  get  up  political  dinners — car- 
riage of  soles— dozens  of  baskets — cunning  fellows. — 
Glass  of  wine,  sir?' 

'With  pleasure,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick — and  the  stran- 
ger took  wine;  first  with  him,  and  then  with  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  and  then  with  Mr.  Tupman,  and  then  with 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  with  the  whole  party  together, 
almost  as  rapidly  aJs  he  .talked. 

'Devil  of  a  mess  on  the  staircase,  waiter,*  said  the 
stranger.  'Forms  going  up — carpenters  coming  down 
— clamps,  glasses,  harps.     What's  going  forward!' 

'Ball,  sir,'  said  the  waiter. 
•    'Assembly — eh?' 

*No,  sir,  not  Assembly,  sir.  Ball  for  the  benefit  of 
a  charity,  sir.' 

'Many  fine  women  in  this  town,  do  you  know,  sir?' 
inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  wiih  great  interest. 

'Splendid — capital.  Kent,  sir. — Everybody  knows 
Kent — apples,  cherries,  hops  and  women.  Glass  of 
wine,  sir?' 

'With  great  pleasure,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  The 
stranger  filled,  and  emptied. 

'I  should  very  much  like  to  go,'  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
resuming  his  subject  of  the  ball,  'very  much.' 

'Tickets  at  the  bar,  sir,'  interposed  the  waiter, — 
'ha1f-a-guinea  each,  sir.' 

'They're  beginning  up  stairs,'  said  the  stranger, 
— 'hear  the  company — fiddles  tuuing — now  the  harp 
— there  they  go.'  The  various  sounds  which  found 
their  way  down  stairs,  announced  the  commencement 
of  the  first  quadrille,  uigitizea  Dy  ^^3  v^'v^v  iv 
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'How  I  should  like  to  go/  said  Mr.  Tapman,  again. 

•So  should  1/  said  the  stranger, — 'confounded  lug- 
gage— heavy  smacks — nothing  to  go  in — odd,  ain't  it.' 

Now  general  benevolence  was  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  Pickwickian  theory,  and  no  one  was 
more  remarkable  for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  be 
observed  so  noble  a  principle,  than  Mr.  Tracy  Tup- 
man.  The  number  of  instances,  recorded  on  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  in  which  that  excellent 
man  referred  objects  of  charity  to  the  houses  of  other 
members  for  left-off  garments,  or  pecuniary  relief,  is 
almost  incredible. 

'I  should  be  very  happy  to  lend  you  a  change  of 
apparel  for  the  purpose,  said  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,^ 
'but  you  are  rather  slim,  and  I  am — ' 

*Rather  fat — grown  up  Bacchus — cut  the  leaves^— 
dismounted  from  the  tub,  and  adopted  kersey,  eh? — 
not  double  distilled,  but  double  milled — hal  ha! — 
pass  the  wine.' 

*I  was  about  to  observe,  sir,'  he  said,  'that  though 
my  apparel  would  be  too  large,  a  suit  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Winkle's  would,  perhaps,  fit  you  better.' 

The  stranger  took  Mr.  Winkle's  measure  with  his 
eye;  and  that  feature  glistened  with  satisfaction  as  he 
said — *Just  the  thing!' 

The  temptation  to  be  present  at  the  ball,  and  to 
form  his  first  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  Kent- 
ish ladies,  was  strong  upon  Mr.  Tupman.  The  temp- 
tation to  take  the  stranger  with  him,  was  equally 
great.  He  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  place, 
and  its  inhabitants;  and  the  stranger  seemed  to  pos- 
sess as  great  a  knowledge  of  both  as  if  he  had  lived 
there  from  his  infancy.  Mr.  Winkle  was  asleep,  and 
Mr.  Tupman  had  sufficient  experience  in  such  matters 
to  know,  that  the  moment  he  awoke,  he  would,  in  the 
ordinarv  course  of  nature,roll  heavily  to  bed.  He  was 
undecided.  'Fill  your  glass,  and  pass  the  wine,'  said 
the  indefatigable  visitor. 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  requested;  and  the  ad- 
ditional stimulus  of  the  last  glass  settled  his  deter- 
mination. 

'Winkle's  bedroom  is  inside  mine,' said  Mr. Tupman; 
I  couldn't  make  him  understand  what  I  wanted,  if  I 
woke  him  now,  but  I  know  he  has  a  dress  suit  in  a 
carpet-bag;  and  supposing  you  wore  it  to  the  ball, 
and  took  it  off  when  we  returned,  I  could  replace  it 
without  troubling  him  at  all  about  the  matter. 

'Capital,'  said  the  stranger,  'famous  plan — damned 
odd  situation — ^fourteen  coats  in  the  packing  cases, 
and  obliged  to  wear  another  man's — ^vcry  good  mo- 
tion, that — very.' 

'We  must  purchase  our  tickets,'  said  Mr  Tupman. 

'Not  worth  while  splitting  a  guinea,'  said  the  stran- 
ger, 'toss  who  shall  pay  for  both — I  call;  you  spin-:- 
first  time — woroim — woman — bewitching  woman, 'and 
down  came  the  sovereign,  with  the  Dragon  (called 
by  courtesy  a  woman)  uppermost. 

Mr.  Tupman  rang  the  bell,  purchased  the  tickets, 
and  ordered  chamber  candlesticks.  In  another  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  stranger  was  completely  arrayed  in 
a  full  suit  of  Mr.  Natfaaaiei  Winkle *s. 

'Rather  short  in  the  waist,  a'nt  it?'  said  the  stranger, 
screwing  himself  round,  to  catch  a  glimpse  in  the 
glass  of  the  waist  buttons  which  were  halfway  up  his 
back.  'Like  a  genei-al  postman's  coat — queer  coats 
those — made  by  contract — no  measuring — mysterious 


dispensations  of  Providence — all  the  short  men  get 
long  coats — all  the  long  men  short  ones.' 

Running  on  in  this  way,  Mr.  Tupman's  new  com- 
panion adjusted  his  dress,  or  rather  the  dress  of  Mr. 
Winkle;  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tupman,  ascended 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  ball  roouL 

'What  names,  sir?'  said  the  man  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Tracy  Tupman  was  stepping  forward  to  announce  his 
own  titles,  when  the  stranger  prevented  him. 

'No  names  at  all,' — and  then  he  whispered  Mr.  Tup- 
man, 'Names  won't  do— -not  known — very  good  names 
in  their  way,but  not  great  ones — capital  names  for  a 
small  party, but  won't  make  an  impression  in  public 
assemblies — incog,  the  thing — Gentlemen  from  Lon- 
don— distinguished  foreigners — anything.'  The  door 
was  thrown  open;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  the 
stranger,  entered  the  ball-room. 

It  was  a  long  room,  with  crimson  covered  benches, 
and  wax  candles  in  glass  chandeliers.  The  musi- 
cians were  securely  confined  in  an  elevated  den,  and 
quadrilles  were  being  systematically  got  through  by 
two  or  three  sets  of  dancers.  Two  card-tablee  were 
made  up  in  the  adjoining  card  room,  and  two  pair  of 
old  ladies,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  stout  gen- 
tlemen, were  executing  whist  therein. 

The  finale  concluded,  the  dancers  promenaded  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Tupman  and  his  companion  stationed 
themselves  in  a  corner,  to  observe  the  company. 

'Charming  women,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'Wait  a  moment,'  said  the  stranger,  fun  presently 
— ^nobs  not  come  yet — queer  place — Dock-yard  people 
of  upper  rank  don't  know  Dock-yard  people  of  lower 
rank — Dock-yard  people  of  lower-rank  don't  know 
small  gentry — small  gentry  don't  know  tradespeople 
— Commissioner  don't  know  anybody.' 

'Who's  that  little  boy  with  the  light  hair  and  pink 
eyes,  in  a  fancy  dress?'  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

'Hush,  pray — pink  eyes — fancy  dress — little  boy- 
nonsense — Ensign  97th — Honorable  Wilmot  Snipe^ 
great  family — snipes — very.' 

'Sir  Thomas  Clubber,  Lady  Clubber,  and  the  Miss 
Clubbers!'  shouted  the  man  at  the  door  in  a  stentorian 
voice.  A  great  sensation  was  created  throughout  the 
room,  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  bine 
coat  and  bright  buttons,  a  large  lady  in  blue  satin, 
and  two  young  ladies  on  a  similar  scale,  in  fashionably 
made  dresses  of  the  same  hue. 

'Commissioner — head  of  the  yard — ^great  man — ^re- 
markably  great  man,*  whispered  the  stranger  in  Mr. 
Tupman's  ear,  as  the  charitable  committee  ushered 
Sir  Thomas  Clubber  and  family  to  the  top  of  the  room. 
The  Honorable  Wilmot  Snipe,  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  crowded  to  render  homage  to  the  Miss 
Clubbers;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  stood  belt  up- 
right and  looked  majestically  over  his  black  necker^ 
chief  at  the  assembled  company. 

'Mr,  Smithie,  Mrs.  Smithie,  and  the  Misses  Smithie' 
was  the  next  announcement. 

'What's  Mr.  Smithie?'  inquired  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

'Something  in  the  yard,  replied  the  stranger.  Mr. 
Smithie  bowed  deferentially  to  Sir  Thomas  Clubber; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  at^nowledged  the  salute 
with  conscious  condescension.  Lady  Clubber  took 
a  telescopic  view  of  Mrs.  Smithie  and  family,  through 
her  eyeglass,  and  Mrs.  Smithie  stared  in  her  turn  at 
Mrs.  Somebodyelse,  whose  husband  was  not  in  the 
dockyard  at  all. 
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'Colonel  Bvlder,  Mrs.  Colonel  Bolder,  and  Mias  Bul- 
der,'  were  the  next  arrivals. 

'Head  of  the  garrison/  said  the  stranger,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Tapman'fl  inqairing  look. 

Miss  Balder  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Miss 
Clubbers;  the  greeting  between  Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder 
and  Lady  Clubber,  was  of  the  most  affectionate  de- 
Bcription;  Colonel  Bulder  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber 
exchanged  snuffboxes,  and  looked  very  much  like  a 
pair  of  Alexander  Selkirks — 'Monarchs  of  all  they  sur- 
Teyed.* 

While  the  aristocracy  of  the  place — the  Bulders, 
and  Clabbers,  and  Snipes — were  thus  preserving  their 
digni^  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  other  classes 
of  society  were  imitating  their  example  in  other  parts 
of  it  The  less  aristocratic  officers  of  the  97th  devo- 
ted themselves  to  the  families  of  the  less  important 
functionaries  from  the  dock-yard.  The  solicitors* 
wives,  and  the  wine-merchant's  wife,  headed  another 
grade,  (the  brewer's  wife  visited  the  Bulders;)  and 
Mrs.  Tomlinson,  the  post-office  keeper,  seemed  by  mu- 
tual consent  to  have  been  chosen  the  leader  of  the 
trade  party. 

One  of  the  most  popular  personages,  in  his  own 
circle,  present,  was  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  ring  of  up- 
right black  hair  round  his  head,  and  an  extensive 
bald  plain  on  the  top  of  it — Doctor  Slammer,  surgeon 
to  the  97th.  The  Doctor  took  snuff  with  every  body, 
chatted  with  every  body,  ]aughed,danced,  made  jokes, 
played  whist,  did  everything,  and  was  everywhere. — 
To  these  pursuits,  multifarious  as  they  were,  the  little 
Doctor  added  a  more  important  one  than  any — ha  was 
indefatigable  in  paying  the  most  unremitting  and  de- 
voted attention  to  a  little  old  widow,  whose  rich  drees 
and  profusion  of  ornamftut  bespoke  her  a  most  desira- 
ble addition  to  a  limited  income. 

Upon  the  doctor,  and  the  widow,  the  eyes  of  both 
Mr.  Tupman  and  his  companion  had  been  fixed  for 
some  time,  when  the  stranger  broke  silence. 

'Lots  of  money — old  girl — pompous  doctor — not  a 
bad  idea — good  fun,'  were  the  intelligible  sentences 
that  iesued  from  his  lips.  Mr.  Tupman  looked  inquis- 
itively in  his  face. 

'I'll  dance  with  the  widow,'  said  the  stranger. 

'Who  is  she?'  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

'Don't  know — never  saw  her  in  all  my  life — cut  out 
the  doctor — ^here  goes.'  And  the  stranger  forthwith 
crossed  the  room ;  and,  leaning  against  a  mantel-piece, 
commenced  gazing  with  an  air  of  respectful  and  mel- 
ancholy admiration  on  the  fat  countenance  of  the  little 
oH  lady.  Mr.  Tupman  looked  on  in  mute  astonish- 
ment The  stranger  progressed  rapidly;  the  little 
doctor  danced  with  another  lady — the  widow  dropped 
ber  fan;  the  stranger  picked  it  up,  and  presented  it — 
a  smile — a  bow — a  curtsey — a  few  words  of  con^- 
Bation.  The  stranger  walked  boldly  up  to,  and  tc- 
tnrned  with,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies;  a  little 
introductory  pantomime;  and  the  stranger  and  Mrs. 
Bndger  took  their  places  in  a  quadrille. 

The  surprise  of  Mr.  Tupman  at  this  summary  pro- 
^^^'^^t  great  as  it  was,  waa  immeasurably  exceeded 
by  the  astoniehment  of  the  doctor.  The  stranger  was 
young,  and  the  widow  was  flattered.  The  doctor's 
attentions  were  unheeded  by  the  widow;  and  the  doc- 
tor's indignation  was  wholly  lost  on  his  imperturbable 
rival.  Doctor  Slammer  was  paralyzed.  He,  Doctor 
Slammer  of  the  Olth,  to  be  extinguished  in  a  moment, 


by  a  man  whom  nobody  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
whom  nobody  knew  even  now!  Doctor  Slammer — 
Doctor  Slammer  of  the  97th  rejected!  Impossible!  It 
could  not  be!  Yes,  it  was;  there  they  were.  What 
introducing  his  friend!  Could  he  believe  his  eyes! — 
He  looked  again,  and  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  admitling  the  veracity  of  his  optics;  Mrs.  Budger 
was  dancing  with  Mr.  Tracy  Tupraan,  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  fact.  There  was  the  widow  before  him, 
bouncing  bodily,  here  and  there,  with  unwonted  vigor; 
and  Mr.  Tupman  hopping  about,  with  a  face  expres- 
sive of  the  most  intense  solemnity,  dancing  (as  a  good 
many  people  do)  as  if  a  quadrille  were  not  a  thing  to 
be  laughed  at,  but  a  severe  trial  of  the  feelings,  which 
it  requires   iiiflexible  resolution  to  encounter. 

Silently  and  patiently  did  the  doctor  bear  all  this, 
and  all  the  handings  of  negus,  and  watching  for 
glasses,  and  darting  for  biscuits,  and  coquetting  that 
ensued;  but,  a  few  seconds  after  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared to  lead  Mrs.  Budger  to  her  carriage,  he 
darted  swiftly  from  the  room  with  every  particle  of 
his  hitherto-bottled-up  indignation  effervescing,  from 
all  parts  of  his  countenance,  in  a  perspiration  of 
passion. 

The  stranger  was  returning,  and  Mr.  Tupman  was 
beside  him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  and  laughed. — 
He  was  exulting;  he  had  triumphed. 

'Sir!'  said  the  doctor,  in  an  awful  voice,  producing 
a  card,  and  retiring  into  an  angle  of  the  passage  'my 
name  is  Slammer,  Doctor  Slammer,  sir,  97  th  Regi- 
ment, Chatham  Barracks; — my  card,  sir,  my  card. — 
He  would  have  added  more,  but  his  indignation 
choked  him. 

'Ah!'  replied  the  stranger,  coolly,  'Slammer — much 
obliged — polite  attention — not  ill  now.  Slammer;  but 
when  I  am — call  you  up.' 

'You — ^you're  a  shuffler,  sir,'  gasped  the  furious 
doctor,  a  poltroon — a  coward — a  liar — a — a — will 
nothing  induce  you  to  give  me  your  card,  sir* 

'Oh!  I  see,' said  the  stranger,  half  aside,  'negus 
too  strong  here — liberal  landlord — very  foolish — very, 
lemonade  much  better — hot  rooms — elderly  gentle- 
men— suffer  for  it  in  the  morning — cruel — cruel;'  and 
he  moved  on  a  step  or  two. 

'You  are  stopping  in  this  house,  sir,'  said  the  in- 
dignant little  man;  'you  are  intoxicated  now,  sir,  you 
shall  bear  from  me  in  the  morning,  sir.  I  shall  find 
you  out,  sir;  I  shall  find  you  out*. 

'Kather  you  found  me  out,  than  found  me  at  home/ 
replied  the  unmoved  stranger. 

Doctor  Slammer  looked  unutterable  ferocity,  as  he 
fixed  his  hat  on  his  head  with  an  indignant  knock. — 
And  the  stranger  and  Mr.  Tupman  ascended  to  the 
bed-room  of  the  latter  to  restore  the  borrowed  plum- 
age to  the  unconscious  Winkle. 

That  gentleman  was  fast  asleep;  the  restoration  was 
soon  made.  The  stranger  was  extremely  jocose;  and 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  being  quite  bewildered  with  wine, 
negus,lights  and  ladies,  thought  the  whole  affair  an  ex- 
quisite joke.  His  new  friend  departed;  and,  after  ex- 
periencing some  slight  difficulty  in  finding  the  orifice 
in  his  night-cap,  originally  intended  for  the  reception 
of  his  head,  and  finally  overturning  his  candlestick  in 
his  struggles  to  put  it  on,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  man- 
aged to  get  into  bed,  by  a  series  of  complicated  evol- 
utions, and  shortly  afterwards  sank  into  repose. 

[So  much  for  the  events  of  the  ball;  what  came  of 
it  our  readers  will  be  told  in  our  next.] 
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In  onr  eboiee  of  a  Religion,  there  was  one  qnestion 
which  invariably  occurred  to  our  minds,   and  guided 
ns  in  our  selection.      It  was  this:    "Does  it  present  a 
system  worthy  of  a  God.     Is  His  sublime  comprehen- 
siveness  enstamped  upon   it.     Does  its  breadth  and 
general  proportions  indicate  the  hand  of  a  Being  ac- 
customed to  move  amidst  scenes  of    eternal   graor 
deur?''     The  same  question  may  be  asked  of  all  spec- 
ulations that  undertake   to   reveal  the  movements  of 
Deity  in  spheres  where  humanity,  as  such«  has  never 
traveled.     There  is  one  statement  that  may  be  safely 
made  of  all  such  theories;  one  law  that  may  be  laid 
down  as  true  and  sure:     Nothing  which  reveals  the 
operatbns  of  Deity  in   a  petty  or  insignificant  light 
can  be  true.    Nothing  which  represents  Him  as  doing 
and  undoing,   creating  and   losmg  the  results  of  His 
labors,  can  possibly  be  correct.     To  be  eternally  wise, 
He  must  of  necessity  move   steadily  on   gaining  at 
every  point.     Working  so  that  every  past  process  of 
creation  counts  in  each  additional  act.     All  that  is  less 
than  this  is  less  than  Deity.     There  can  be  no  break- 
ing up — no  dismemberment  of  that  which  has  taken 
creative  labor  to  produce.    Just  as  we   know  that 
any  pcheme  of   so-called    Theology  would   be  fabe, 
which  should  teach  that  men  are  sent  to  this  earth  to 
spend  sixty  or  seventy  years  in  acquiring  experiences 
which  have  no  application   beyond  this  life.     So  we 
know  that  any  speculation  of  so-called  science  is  false, 
which   represents   the  movements  of  nature  in  any 
light  but  that  of  a  ceaseless  workiug-in  of  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  past  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  present,  which  present  with  all  its   increase  must 
again  to  be  carried  on  and  incorporated  in  the  per- 
fections of  a  still  more  advanced  period. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  proposition  we 
would  Jay  down.  We  are  sure  that  the  arrangements 
of  nature  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  that  they 
move  on  forever  requiring  no  patching;  but  that  all 
the  provisions  for  devolopment  are  within  them  from 
the  first  Unlike,  for  instance,  one  of  the  first  steam 
engines  which  was  ever  made,  which  required  a  man 
to  watch  it  and  at  certain  intervals  to  turn  a  handle 
and  help  it  over  a  difficult  point  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  its  steam.  The  Great  Steam  Engine  of  Nature, 
i9e  are  sure,  started  with  all  its  fuel  and  necessary 
mechanism  from  the  first,  needing  no  freshly  designed 
crank  or  pivot  to  keep  it  going.  When,  therefore,  any 
scientific  scheme  of  creation  comes  before  us  which  is 
devoid  of  this  full  completeness  for  eternal  continu- 
ance, we  know  that  it  lacks  one  essential  evidence  of 
being  a  true  law  of  nature.  Not  only  do  we  hold  it 
to  be  a  self  evident  truth  that  in  the  laws  of  nature 
nothing  is  lost  of  the  labors  of  the  past,  as  well  that 
every  provision  for  the  future  is  combined  in  every 
movement  from  the  beginning,  but  we  consider  it  self 
evident  that  the  whole  thus  magnificently  constituted 
must  be  ordained  for  ceaseless  addition.  Just  as 
''man  is  that  he  might  have  joy",  so  the  Universe  must 
be  that  it  may  be  increasingly  filled  with  scenes  of 
life  and  happiness.   No  contracting  or  drawing  in  of  the 


limits  of  life,  but  a  spreading  out,  filling  up  the  waste 
places  and  the  darkest  recesses.  Life  must  move  on 
forever  dis'pelling  gloom,  and  the  centres  of  intelligent 
existence  be  continually  enlarging  their  borders;  for 
decrease  of  or  drawing  in  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to 
the  promptings  and  ambitions  emplanted  in  human 
bosoms,  and  must  be  especially  opposed  to  Him  from 
whom  as  a  fountain  the  whole  of  this  instinct  has  beea 
obtained. 


HAMLET. 

[Commaiiicated.] 

It  is  our  private  opinion  (publicly  expressed)  that 
Mr.  Lindsay's  Hamlet  is  the  best  representation  of 
the  melancholy  Dane  that  we  Salt  Lakers  have  yet 
witnessed.  It  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  this 
actor's  career — and  in  art  itself  as  exhibited  upon  oar 
stage^ — quite  as  distinct  as  the  well-remembered  Cohn- 
na  of  Mr.  MeKenzie.  We  confess  to  a  slight  mania 
on  this  subject  of  Hamlet,  and  it  seems  to  us  impossi- 
ble the  play  can  ever  pall  upon  a  cultivated  taste  any 
more  than  Sweei  Home  or  Auld  Lang  Syne  or  any 
other  time-honored  'Institution,'  so  long  as  genius  can 
interpret  the  genius  that  produced.  Hamlet,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  play  of  contrasts,  the  good 
Ghost-father  and  wicked  usurping  Uncle, — the  volup- 
tuous queen  and  '*the  fair  Ophelia,"  true  hearted  Hora- 
tio and  Marcellus,  false  Rosensrantz  andGuiidenstem — 
and  last,  the  fiery,  natural  Laertes  and  adphisticated, 
shilly-shallying  Hamlet. 

But  to  the  acting:  We  would  like  to  see  both 
Laertes  and  Horaiio  a  little  nearer  the  mark,  and  hope 
another  opportunity  may  soon  be  offered.  Might  it 
not  be  well  for  Mr.  Uardie  to  take  Horatiof  He  has 
already  established  his  reputation  as  a  Ghost. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  clear  and 
resonant  delivery  of  both  Hardie  and  Lindsay.  Shak- 
speare  admits  of  no  slighting  or  mumbling.  A  word 
now  in  reference  to  that  plentiful  lack  ot  soul  in  our 
actors  which  a  contemporary  discovers,  with  whole- 
some comment  thereupon.  Green  orators  are  apt  to 
be  troubled  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  hands,  and 
actors  who  are  not  au  fait  are  likewise  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  Fart.  This 
mars  everything.  Talk  of  holding  a  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture with  the  quick-silver  half  rubbed  off — 'tis  absurd, 
ratherishi  No  reflection  is  here  intended  or  thought  of 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Lindsay  who  is  confessedly  well  up. 
And  now  with  a  brief  congratulation  that  he  has  prov- 
en his  own  discretion  so  good  a  tutor,  and  hit  so 
nicely  that  difficult  happy  medium  between  "overdone 
and  come  tardy  off,"  we  must  close,  feeling  assured 
that  the  success  of  last  Tuesday  evening  will  warrant 
a  speedy  repetition  of  this  Great  Play,  and  mean^ 
ifAle,  afford  some  of  the  actors  time — a  lack  of  which 
seemed  to  have  somewhat  affected  Gertrude.  That 
wicked  old  uncle  wasn't  wicked  a  bit.  "A  cowl  does 
na  make  a  monk,  'tis  said,  nor  black  curls  a  'Villun. " 
Ophelia  and  Polonius  (Miss  Colebrook  and  Mr.  Me- 
Kenzie) were  both  admirable.  Kaita. 


ME.  BABKER'8  '*FHIL080FHT." 

.  As  a  specimen  of  what  is  curious  and  novel  in  tiie 
way  of  "scientific"  theory,  we  publish  a  brief  epitome 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Barker's  new  work,  '*The  Kej 
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of  Koowledge,"  presuming  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  Where  quotational  marks  are  employed,  we 
liave  used  his  own  language,  without  any  reference  to 
khe  cofrectnese  of  the  terms  employed.  We  com- 
meiiee  with  his  views  respecting  primitive  elements. 

Mr.  Barker  repudiates  the  idea  of  50  or  60  simple 
elements  accepted  by  chemists,  and  sUrts  with  four 
primal  elements  only.  These  he  considers  to  be  Oxy- 
gen. Hydrogen,  Positive  Electricity,  and  Negative 
Electricity.  His  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  are  the  same 
elements  nsaally  known  by  those  names.  His  ''Posi- 
tive Electricity**  is  the  agent  employed  in  the  organi- 
zation of  all  bodies,  of  which  compounds,  it,  in  all 
cases,  constitutes  itself  a  portion.  "Negative  Elec- 
tricity'* he  considers  to  be  a  celestial  ether  filling 
•'Eternity's  deep,"  and  forming  the  buoyant  principle 
of  support*  in  which  worlds  float  as  ships  do  upon  the 
ocean. 

Having  introdiiced  as  to  a  universal  ether  filling  all 
space,  we  next  are  inducted  into  the  processes  of 
Planetary  motion.  Our  philosopher  takes  the  Sun  as 
the  center  of  a  system  for  an  illustration.  Our  sun, 
the  surface  of  wliieh  he  asserts,  presents  a  tropical  belt 
of  water,  rotates  with  immense  rapidity.  This  motion 
causes  a  corresponding  movement  in  the  Sun's  atmos- 
phere, in  turn  comrauuicated  to  the  mass  of  "celestial 
ether"  lying  beyond,  until  a  current  is  created,  reach-, 
ing  to  the  outer  verge  of  the  solar  system,  and  run- 
ning in  a  constant  direction  from  west  to  east.  This 
current  is  no  less  than  the  "gulf  stream  of  eternity." 
In  its  movements,  it  carries  around  it,  also  from  West 
to  East,  all  the  planets  lying  within  its  influence; 
winch  is.  it  appears,  the  cause  ot  the  invariable  rota- 
tion of  all  the  planets  in  that  direction. 

Every  planet  on  thft  same  principle  has  a  "gulf 
stream"  of  its  own,  by  which  it  carries  around  it  its 
own  satellites  or  moons. 

The  motion  of  the  planets,  according  to  Mr.  Barker, 
upon  their  axes  is  caused  by  what  he  terms,  "the  ac- 
tion of  the  Sun's  Director  Rays"  (the  influence  of  the 
noon-tide  sun  we  suppose)  "upon  the  tropical  belt  of 
water  encompassing  each  planet "  This  action  evap- 
orates vast  amounts  of  water,  and  also  sets  free  a 
great  amount  of  "positive  electricity,"  which  process 
"of  course"  lightens  the  sunny  side  of  the  planet — 
in  this  case  compared  to  a  huge  water- wheel  "The 
disengaged  electricity,  etc ,  being,  in  the  meantime, 
attracted  by  the  cold  side  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  dews,  vapors,  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
makes  that  side  the  heaviest''  and  the  motion  commen- 
ees  as  a  matter  of  necessity  which,  we  are  toUi,  will 
eontinae  as  long  as  there  is  snflicient  water  on  the 
wheel  to  effect  the  object  and  no  longer. 

But  now  for  the  mysteries  of  Heat  and  Li^ht.  Mr. 
Barker  repudiates  the  undulatory  and  emission  theo- 
ries altogether.  Combustion  is,  with  him,  the  only 
principle  of  Heat  and  Light.  Water,  it  is  well  known, 
contains  hydrogen.  **The  Sun's  Director  Bay"  (again) 
"acts  apon  the  Meridian  line  and  hydrogen  is  ignited 
—the  mass  of  celestial  ether  (or  negative  electricity) 
supporting  the  cembustion."  The  revolution  of  the 
Earth  causes  this  process  in  turn  to  take  place  entire- 
ly around  the  globe.  Thus  light  is  awakened  as  k 
goes,  on  the  principle  of  a  running  fire. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  know  that,  according 

to  the  new  philosophy,  all  space  is  dark  and  cold,  not 

:  a  ray  being  emitted  beyond  the   atmosphere  of  any 

planet— light  and  heat  being   "the  effect  of  the  mag- 


netic rays  of  the  Sun  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  "earth  acting  as  a  lens,'*  and  causing  the 
combustion  referred  to.  Our  readers  will  see  that 
Mr.  Barker's  "tropical  belt  of  water"  being  the  sup- 
plier of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  atmpsphere  producing 
the  elements  of  combustion,  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  earth's  waters  for  heat  and  light  as  well  as  rotary 
motion.  This  leads  to  the  rather  startling  idea  that 
as  the  water  decreases  on  any  planet,  light,  heat,  and 
rotary  motion  decrease  in  proportion,  which  brings 
us,  again,  to  Mr.  Barker's  great  theory  of  the  final 
destiny  of  our  world  and  all  other  planets. 

Orbital  motion,  or  the  movement  of  the  planets 
around  the  Sun,  Mr.  Barker  believes  to  be  inconstant. 
The  magnetic  waves  which  float  the  planet  round  its 
primary,  on  the  principle  of  a  whirlpool,  constantly 
bring  the  object  nearer  to  the  center  every  rotation. 
All  the  planets  are,  thus  approaching  the  Sun,  and  the 
satelites  drawing  nigher  to  the  planets;  the  end  being, 
that  each  in  its  turn  gets  precipitated  upon  the  body 
of  its  superior.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  had,  according 
to  Mr.  barker,  a  number  of  moons,  at  least  six  of  such 
windings-up  have  taken  place  in  relation  to  our  earth 
already.  These  satellites  have  been  precipitated  into 
the  mass  of  the  earth's  waters,  and  K>rmed  our  conti- 
nents and  mountain  chains — a  view  which  explodes, 
for  ever,  the  idea  of  upheavals  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  being  necessary   for  their  production. 

Ii  is  in  this  very  way,  we  learn,  continents  are 
formed  upon  all  planets.  In  due  time  we  shall  find 
ourselves  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  Sun,  and 
contributing  in  a  general  way  to  its  glory — a  mere 
pimple,  however,  to  a  world  of  its  dimensions. 

As  another  curious  item  we  give  Mr.  Barker's  pe- 
culiar explanation  of  the  formation  of  mineral  lodes. 

The  Earth  is  assumed  to  be  hollow  and  filled  with 
molten  fire.  The  action  of  this  fire  causes  the  com- 
pression of  the  gases  and  super-electricity  evolved 
from  the  dissolved  rocks,  and  gives  birth  to  a  "metal- 
lic lava  or  the  mystic  lode  formation."  At  the  same 
time  the  compressed  gases,  etc,  rend  the  walls  of  th« 
earth,  into  the  seams  of  which  the  newly  produced 
metal  is  run,  which  plainly  accounts  for  the  way  in 
which  we  find  such  deposits. 

The  last  of  these  peculiar  conceptions  to  which  we 
shall  refer,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  theory 
enunciated  within  a  few  years  by  an  eminent  Frencn 
savant,  respecting  the  consecutive  deluges  to  which 
our  earth  has  been  subjected.  Mr.  Barker  holds  that 
the  change  in  the  Aphelion  and  Perihelion  points  of 
our  orbit,  every  114,000  ye«rs,  changes  the  relation- 
ship of  the  poles  of  our  earth  to  the  Sun,  so  that  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  are  alternately  exposed  to 
a  greater  portion  of  its  rays,  causing  on  the  principle 
of  attraction — a  rush  of  waters  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  giving  each  an  opportunity  for  a  sea  depos- 
it and  a  land  formation,  for  57,000  years — or  there- 
abouts. As  Mr.  Barker  avers  that  he  has  never  heard 
of  the  theory  to  which  we  refer,  he  has  in  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  having  struck  upon  a  similar  idea  to  the 
one  which  has  for  some  time  been  considered  respect- 
able by  scientific  men. 

We  present  these  views  as  we  find  them,  leaving 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgn^ent  about  them. 
All  will  agree  with  us  in  one  thin^,  at  any  rate,  that 
what  they  lack  in  scientific  truth,  they  abundantly 
make  up  in  novelty. 

1   _^'^/""^i^"l/> 
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PHOTOOaAFHEBS'   TBIALS. 

[From  All  the  Tear  Btiind.] 

Hay  I,  a  hnmble  photographer,  renture  one  or  two  blots  to 
the  owners  of  countenaooes  who  desire  them  to  be  gracefully 
and  aocaratoly  copied,  and  to  those  who  try  to  copy  them? 

In  turning:  over  the  leaves  of  an  album,  we  frequently  pass 
oar  acquaintances  without  even  a  nod.  How  is  this?  The 
photograph  may  be  irreproachable  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  other  tnan  a  transcript  of  what  was  presented 
to  the  camera.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  it  is  not  a  likeness? 
Simply  because  the  original  was,  at  the  critical  moment,  un- 
like himself.  When  about  to  be  photographed,  one  is  apt  to 
feel  that,  like  Marshal  Key,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  him — 
that,  according  to  the  position  which  he  assumes,  judgment 
will  be  passed  on  his  good  or  bad  figure,  awkwardness  or  grace. 
He  wishes  to  present  himself  on  paper  to  an  admiring,  not  a 
critical  public.  Placed  in  a  position  always  chosen  by  the 
operator  (being,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  re-arraoging 
accessories,  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  the  last  sitter  oc- 
cupied), his  head  screwed  into  a  vice  behind,  he  is  told  to  look 
at  an  indicated  spot  on  the  wall,  and  keep  still.  Thus  posed, 
he  regards  further  operations  with  much  the  same  feelings  of 
distrust  as  he  would  those  of  a  dentist.  In  imagination  he  hears 
he  sharp  rattle  of  the  forceps,  or  the  punch.  His  breathi  ng 
becomes  thicker  and  quicker  as  the  critical  moment  arrives, 
his  heart  beats  audibly  against  his  waistooat,  and  a  hazy  film 
falls  over  his  eyes,  'in  this  delightful  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  he  is  enjoined  to  "keep  quite  still,  and  put  on  a  natural 
expression;''  as  if  expressions  were  as  easv  to  put  on  as  gloves. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  he  "grins  horribly  a  ghastly 
smile,"  the  like  of  which  never  passed  over  his  features  before. 
Yet  both  operator  and  sitter  wonder  why  the  portrait  is  so 
Tery  unlike. 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  landscape  background  for  my  por- 
trait, if  you  please,"  is  a  frequent,  but  most  inconsistent  re- 
?[uest  What  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  see  a  lady  in 
all  evening  costume,  quietly  seated  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair, 
in  the  middle  of  a  mountain  pass,  with  a  roaring  cataract 
rushing  madly  down  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  her  immacu- 
late book-muslin?  The  rugged  pinnacle  to  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flown  (in-  her  easy-chair)  being  carefully  adapted 
to  her  satin  shoes  by  a  Brussels  carpet,  from  which  a  tree  is 
vigorously  springing.  An  actor  wishing  to  be  represented  in 
some  particular  character,  may,  with  propriety,  require  a 
painted  background  to  assist  in  the  illusion  that  he  is  on  the 
stage,  before  his  own  painted  scenes.        •        •        •        • 

Photographs  are  frequently  perpetrated  in  which  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  represented  in  positions,  and  engaged  in  em- 
ployments, equally  as  foreign  to  those  in  which  their  friends 
usually  see  them.  The  conventional  pillar  and  ourtein  are  be- 
coming intolerable.  The  conventional  Sipith  or  representative 
Jones,  attired  in  his  habit  as  he  lives,  seldom  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  resting  bis  elbow  on  the  base  of  a  fluted  column; 
neither  is  he  often  interrupted  in  the  stndy  of  his  favorite 
author  (one  finger  between  the  leaves  of  the  book),  seated  in  a 
ladv'S  boudoir,  radiant  with  bouquets  and  toilet  bottles,  nor 
with  a  mass  of  unmeaning  drapery  mixed  up  with  his  hair,  like 
the  hood  of  an  excited  cobra. 

Now  for  my  trials:  "How  frightfully  stout  you  have  made 
me,"  remonstrates  a  lady  weighing,  probably,  about  a  couple 
of  hundred-weights;  "I  have  had  my  portrait  painted  in  oil 
and  pastelle,  but  neither  make  me  look  so  stout  as  you  have. 
I  declare  I  look  like  some  fat,  dumpy  old  woman.  I  wouldn't 
let  any  one  see  this  for  worlds.  Ton  really  must  do  another." 
This  lady  is  succeeded  by  another,  of  uncertain  age,  who  wunts 
a  carte  de  visito  taken  of  her  pet  dog  (it  is  presumed,  for  him 
to  distribute  among  his  acquaintances).  "I  should  like  it 
taken  very  nicely,  if  you  please.  How  do  you  think  he  would 
look  best?  In  profile,  three-quarters,  or  full  face?"  "I  think 
in  profile,"  replies  the  artist  "Will  you  please  make  him  lie 
down  on  the  table?"  "Oh,  dear,  he  won't  be  still,  I  know,  on 
the  hard  table;  he  must  have  a  cushion  to  lie  on."  A  cushion 
is  accordingly  procured,  aad  Beauty  is  deposited  thereon.  "I 
think,"  remarks  the  young  lady,  after  he  is  fociissed  and  light 
arranged,  "the  other  is  the  prettiest  side  of  bis  face.  Yes," 
turning  him  round,  "he  looks  far  more  intelligent  in  this  po- 
sition.'' This,  of  course,  necessitates  refocussing  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  the    light    Just  at  the  moment  of   exposure, 


Beauty  jumps  off  the  table.  No  amount  of  whistling  or  coai 
ing.  no  startling  announcement  of  "rats"  or  even  *'cats"  wl 
induce  him  to  keep  still  for  one  second.  Half-a-dozen  plati 
in  succession  are  spoiled,  until  he  takes  it  into  bis  intelligei 
head  to  go  to  sleep,  when  a  good  photograph  is  at  laat  secured 
and  the  lady,  with  many  apologies  for  having  given  so  moe 
trouble,  bows  herself  out.  She  is  succeeded  by  two  yoos 
gentlemen  just  returned  from  school,  who,  beyond  raakii 
each  other  laugh,  putting  themselves  into  absurdly  grote^qi 
positions  while  the  operator  is  attempting  to  focus,  and  asser 
ing  that  "it's  no  end  of  fun  being  photographed"  (which  tl 
obtuse  operator  doesn't  seem  to  see),  conduct  themselves  tolei 
ably  well,  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  dismissed.  The  next  viil 
tor  is  a  young  mamma  with  her  infant  "Do  you  think  ya 
can  take  a  g^od  likeness  of  this  child?"  she  inquires;  "she  hd 
just  learned  to  walk,  and  I  should  like  her  to  be  taken  staofl 
ing."  1 

"But  if  she  has  only  just  learned  to  walk,"  suggests  Uie  afl 
tist,  "I  don't  think  she  will  be  able  to  sUnd  still.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  she  will,"  returns  mamma.  "Do,  pl^aif 
try:  I  should  so  like  to  have  it" 

The  artist  cannot  withstand  this  appeal,  and,  against  hi 
better  judgment,  attempts  and  fails;  for  the  sweet  little  cberul 
is  unsteady  on  its  "pins,"  and  is  much  given  to  "flopping**  ■ 
unseasonable  times.  Mamma  is  at  length  compelled  to  do  wh  J 
the  artist  recommended  in  the  first  place— to  take  the  baby  oi 
her  lap.  j 

Then  there  is  the  deaf  old  gentleman,  who  can't  hear  wT 
he  is  told  to  keep  still;  and  the  communcative  young  lady;  a 
the  funny  person,  who  wants  to  be  taken  with  his  fiancee,  ai 
when  he  has  moved  talks  about  missing  his  face,  and  faci 
his  miss,  and  tells  the  operator  he  may  fire  away  again,  be 
lots  of  time. 

It  is  now  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  artist,  who  has  in  ih$ 
course  of  the  day  travelled  about  twenty  miles,  in  rushing  it 
and  out  of  the  developing-room,  arranging  sitters'  dresses  and 
accessories,  regulating  the  light,  &c.,  with  the  thermometer 
standing  up  amongst  the  nineties,  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  any  refreshment,  or  sitting  down  for  one  minute. 
Yet  he  is  expected  to  be  polite  and  conciliatory  to  all,  never 
t)  lose  his  temper,  and  must  attempt,  at  least,  to  strike  up  a 
cheerful  conversation  with  each  sitter,  so  as  to  get  aa  "ex- 
pression." 

Can  you  understand,  then,  that  some  of  ns  who  liva  in  glass 
houses  do  occasionally  desire  to  express  our  impatience  by 
some  strong  demonstration? 


OETTIKQ  MADE  A  BET. 

[From  Loitdon  Society] 

Ismail  Pacha  is  the  fifth  in  succession  from  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  in  Egypt  His  urbanity  and  intelligence 
during  his  recent  visit  seem  to  have  won  for  him  the  good  will 
of  the  people  both  in  Paris  and  London,  although  he  somewhat 
amused  the  populace  of  Paris  by  his  alarm  when  a  pistol  was 
fired  during  the  performance  of  the  opera  of  "Don  Garlos". 
He  evidently  thought  he  was  fired  at,  and  speedily  left  the  the- 
atre. His  accession  to  power  was  marked  by  a  circumstance 
snlBciently  curious  in  itself  to  merit  narration. 

Said  Pacha,  his  predecessor,  was  known  to  be  very  ill,  and 
Ismail,  the  boir-apparent,  was  hourly  expecting  intelligence  of 
Said's  decease.  Said  was  in  Alexandria,  and  Ismail  in  Cairo, 
so  that  the  first  intelligence  would  certainly  be  conveyed  by 
telegraph.  It  is  usual  in  Egypt  to  reward  the  individual  who 
first  annoilhces  the  accession  of  the  Pacha  to  the  supreme  dig- 
nity, by  creating  him  a  bey.  if  he  be  a  commoner,  and  a  pacha 
if  bt  is  already  a  bey—pacha  being  the  highest  title  of  nobility 
conferred  in  Egypt. 

The  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  at  Cairo,  aware  of  the 
hopeless  nature  ef  Said's  complaint,  and  hourly  expecting 
news  of  his  demise,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  telegraph  oflBce, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  new  viceroy.  He  waited  and  waited,  but  hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  expected  news  did  not  come. 
I^d  was  evidently  an  unconscionably  long  time  in  dying. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  after  more  than  forty  hours  of 
wakefulness,  Bessey  Bey  called  a  young  man.  as  assistant  in 
the  department,  in  whom  he  hoped  he  could  confide,  and  told 
him  what  he  was  expecting.  "I  am  about  to  lie  down,'*  said 
Bessey  Bey  to  him.  "They  have  made  me  a  couch  in  the  next 
room.    Wake  me  the  moment  the  telegram  comes  from  Alex- 
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The  yoQDg  man  promised  obedience.  Bat  before 
hring  down,  Beesey  Bey  said  farther  to  bim,  '*Be  faithfiil  in 
tUB  VAtter  and  you  shall  have  from  me  five  bandred  francs" 
(£20),  and  so  jajii^  the  bey  resigned  himself  without  fear  to 
kisrepoee. 

The  telegram  came  whilst  he  slept,  three  hoars  after.  Said 
Pacha  was  dead.  The  young  man,  the  bey's  assistant,  reflected 
that  b J  oomnanicating  the  news  himself  to  Ismail,  who  was 
anxiouslj  expecting  it,  he  would  get  more  than  five  hundred 
franes.  So,  leaving  his  master  asleep,  he  posted  off  in  hot 
haste  to  Ghoubrah,  where  Ismail  was  then  residing,  with  the 
tel^ram  in  his  hand.  He  was  admitted  to  an  audience  without 
delay.  Ismail  made  bim  a  bey  upon  the  spot,  but  gave  him  no 
largesse,  such  as  he  expected 

In  bis  excitement,  however,  Ismail  had  dropped  the  paper 
eoataiBiag  the  announcement  of  Said's  death,  and  the  young 
■tan  picked  It  up,  and,  as  soon  as  he  got  leave  to  depart  from 
the  pAlace,  be  took  the  telegram  to  bis  master,  Bessy  Bey, 
whom  be  roused  from  slumber.  Bessy  Bey  was  delighted  at 
being  able,  as  he  hoped,  to  communicate  the  news  first  to  the 
future  viceroy,  and  gave  the  order  for  the  five  hundred  francs 
there  and  then  to  the  young  man. 

Hurrying  off  to  the  palace,  Bessy  Bey  was  quickly  unde- 
ceived. His  news  was  already  known.  The  pacha  received 
him  coldly.  He  got  no  honor.  He  soon  found,  out  by  whom 
be  had  beea  forestalled,  and  returned  to  the  oflQce  to  abuse  his 
aasbtaot  in  good  set  terms,  and  to  disfhiss  him. 

**Speak  to  me  with  more  respect,  my  brother,''  said  the 
young  man,  *'for  I  am  bey  as  well  as  you.  and  cannot  be  dls- 
misEed  from  my  post  under  government  without  his  highnesses 
sanction.     Let  us  go  to  him.  together." 

But  Bessy  Bey  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  this,  and,  on 
reflection,  thought  he  had  better  be  quiet,  and  let  the  matter 
drop.  The  young  man  who  exhibited  so  much  ^'smartness"  as 
the  Americans  would  call  it,  is  now  governor  of  a  province,  a 
(Suvorite  at  court,  the  companion  of  the  pac^ia  in  Paris  and  Lou- 
den, aad  a  much  g^reater  man  than  Bessy  Bey  ever  was. 


A    WAX    WIFE. 


tFtom  Ck>mic  Monthly.] 

Tbej  say  at  Gonstantina,  Algeria,  that  Arabs  cannot  always 
refrain  from  looking  into  shop  windows.  When  the  Sidi  Abd- 
erRahman-ben  Bjeilab  ruled  at  Tuggurt,  in  the  region  of  the 
Wed  Rhir,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  messenger  occa- 
aionally  to  Gonstantina  (then  recently  occupied  by  the  French) 
to  make  purchases  and  collect  news.  In  the  process  of  time  he 
remarked  that,  however  the  accounts  of  his  informant  might 
vary  in  other  particulars  about  the  cit^,  they  all  f^reed  on  one 
point,  viz.:  that  there  was  in  a  certain  street  in  Gonstantina  a 
damsel  whose  beauty  surpassed  the  most  extravagant  concep- 
tions of  tbeir  most  imaginative  poets.  Now  Abd-er-Rabman- 
ben-Bjellab  was  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind.  There  was  a 
vacancy  in  bis  heart 

He  was  a  widower  to  an  extent,  for  the  favorite,  fairest  and 
fittest  of  his  wives,  Ghazella,  "the  gazelle,"  who  weighed 
nearly  twenty  stone,  had  just  died.  These  tales  of  the  Gon- 
stantina beauty  excited  first,  curiosity,  and  then  a  warmer  and 
stronger  passion;  and  he  called  to  him  his  major-domo,  a  faith- 
ful person  and  a  man  of  judgment,  and  then  bade  him  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Gonstantina  and  bring  back  a  true  report.  And  the 
m^r-dorao  replied,  **I  hear  and  obey,"  and  went,  and  re- 
turned, and  reported,  saying — ^'•It  is  true,  O  my  master,  what 
thy  servants  have  said,  and  there  is  no  lie  in  it  at  all.  I  myself 
have  seen  her.  Her  cheeks  are  like  ripe  pomegranates,  and 
her  eyebrows  are  curved  like  the  branch  of  the  palm  tree,  and 
her  hair  resembles  the  tail  of  El  Warda.  the  mare  of  the  pro- 
phet, whose  name  be  extolled.  And  all  day  she  sits  in  the 
window  of  her  father's  house  which  is  indeed  a  mean  ca<tket 
for  so  bright  a  jewel,  and  stedfastly  regards  the  persons  who 
pass  by,  snuling  in  a  manner  that  deprives  the  beholders  of 
reason." 

Then  Uie  heart  of  Abd-er-Rabman  was  inflamed,  and  he  gave 
a  large  snm  in  douros  to  the  major-domo,  and  told  him  to  go 
to  Gonstantina  and  bring  back  the  damsel  at  anv  cost.  And 
the  mi^r-dorao  departed  and  went  to  (he  house  of  the  damsel's 
father,  and  finding  the  father  at  the  door  of  the  house,  he  men- 
tioned bis  mission,  explained  that  he  came  on  the  part  of  a 
mighty  prince  of  tbe  south  to  demand  in  marriage  his  daughter, 
the  fair  damsel  who  habitually  sat  in  the  window  smiling,  and 
that  he  wae  prepared  to  offer  a  handsome  marriage  portion 
Whereupon  tbe  father  was  much  perplexed;  for,  indeed,  he  had 


no  daughter.  He  was  only  a  hair-dresser  from  Marseilles  who 
cut  for  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  curled  for  their  wives; 
and  the  damsel  was  but  a  dummy,  a  wax- work  figure,  which  he 
had  placed  in  his  window  as  an  indication  of  his  profession. 
But  the  major-domo  was  of  a  literal  turn  of  mind,  and  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  under  severe  penalties,  not  to  return  without 
the  damsel,  he  bought  the  image,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  his  master's  household.  And  Abd-er-Rah- 
man-ben -Djel lab,  who  was  a  man  of  pleasant  hamor,  and  also 
of  vast  matrimonial  experience,  has  been  heard  to  say — se  the 
story  goes — that  there  were  worse  wives,  so  far  as  peace  and 
(quietness  was  concerned,  than  the  one  he  got  from  Gonstaa- 
tma. 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


SGEIirE   EBQM   HAPOLSON'S   LIFE. 

R00¥  OF  FBRDBBICK  THE  QRBAT. 

Napoleon  entered;  his  marshals  followed  biuL  None  of  them 
uttered  a  word;  every  one  seemed  involuntarily  to  tread  light- 
ly, as  if  he  feared  to  disturb  the  silence  reigning  in  this  room, 
sacred  by  its  great  reminiscences.  The  Emperor  walked  rapid- 
ly into  the  middle  of  the  room;  there  he  paused  with  folded 
arms,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  glided  slowly  from  object  to 
object  The  marshals  moved  softly  around,  and,  on  contem- 
plating the  old-fashioned  furniture,  their  ragged  silken  covers, 
the  plain  desk  with  the  inkstand  placed  near  the  window,  the 
large  easy-chair,  shrouded  in  a  ragged  purple  blanket,  smiled 
disdainfully  and  whispered  to  each  other  that  this  was  a  room 
entirely  unfit  for  a  King,  and  that  one  might  purchase  better 
and  more  tasteful  furniture  of  any  second-hand  dealer  in  Par^. 
Napoleon,  perhaps,  had  overheard  their  words,  or  at  least  no- 
ticed their  whisperings,  for  he  bent  an  angry  glance  on  them. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **tbis  is  a  place  which  deserves  our  pro- 
found respect  Here  lived  one  who  was  a  greater  general  than 
Turenne,  and  from  whose  campaigns  we  all  might  derive  In- 
struction. Alexander  the  Great  himself  would  have  admired 
Frederick's  battle  of  Leuthen. 

The  aged  castellan,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  raised  his 
head,  and  with  a  kind  glance  seemed  to  thank  Napoleon  for 
the  tribute  he  had  paid  to  the  manes  of  the  heroic  dead. 

The  Emperor's  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the  large  dock  placed 
on  a  gy^ed  pedestal.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XY.,  and  adorned  in  the  most  brilliant  roccooo  style. 
The  large  dial,  with  the  figures  of  colored  enamel,  rested  in  a 
frame  and  case  of  splendidly-wrought  gold,  and  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'Diem  perdidi.' 

''Is  that  the  clock  which  the  King  caused  to  be  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour?' 

''Yes,  sire,  it  is.  It  has  always  stood  in  this  room  since  be 
purchased  it  Frederick  the  Great  prized  it  very  highly,  and 
consulted  it  exclusively  until  his  death.  And  It  seemed  to 
know  that  he  liked  it,  for  when  he  closed  bis  eyes,  the  clock 
stopped  and  never  went  again."  • 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  quickly, '^ince  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick, tbe  Government  of  Prussia,  it  seems,  really  did  not  know 
the  time  any  more.  And  what  about  that  ragged,  old  easy- 
chair?    Did  the  King  use  it,  too?" 

"Sire,"  said  the  castellan,  solemnly,  laying  stress  on  every 
word  be  uttered~"sire,  the  freat  King  died  in  that  chair;  his 
head  rested  on  the  pillow  Av  lying  on  the  seat,  and  he  was 
covered  with  that  blanket" 

The  Emperor  rapidly  approached;  the  marshals  followed  bis 
example,  and  walked  toward  it  on  tiptoe.  He  stood  before  it: 
his  arms  folded,  his  lips  compressed,  contemplating  it  Behind 
bim  stood  the  marshals,  whose  indifferent  conntenanees  and 
curious  .glances  contrasted  strangely  with  the  pale  face  of  their 
master.  Not  far  from  them,  near  the  door,  stood  the  white- 
haired  castellan;  his  hands  clasped  and  hit  bead  bowed  mourn- 
fully  on  his  breast 

Suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  light;  the  sun  which  bad 
hitherto  been  hidden  bv  tbe  clouds,  burst  forth  and  shone  bril- 
liantly; golden  beams  fell  upon  the  easy-chair  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  surrounded  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  halo. 

'^This,  then,  is  the  death-bed  of  the  great  King,"  said  Napo- 
leon, musingly,  "tbe  gods  did  not  permit  bim  to  fall  on  the 
battle-field.  Disease  and  age  vanquished  tbe  hero  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  he  died  not  amid  the  triumphs  of  his  soldiers, 
but  solitary  and  alone!    May  Providence,  in  bis  mercy,  preserve 
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US  from  tach  a  fate!''  And  tarniDg  qaicklj  to  the  castollaD,  he 
aaked,  **  Were  70a  present  when  tfae  King  died?" 

"Yea,  sir,  I  was;  for  I  was  his  valet  de  chambre.'' 

"^ell  ae  the  last  words  be  ottered." 

'*Sire,  be  spoke  repeatedl j,  but  so  inaadibly  and  rapidly,  that 
we  did  not  apprehend  him.  The  last  words  which  we  were 
able  to  understand  were:  *GiFe  me  back  mj  soldiers  of  the 
Seiren  Years'  War  I    I  am  tired  of  ruling  orer  slairea!'  " 

^'Strange,  strange,"  murmured  Napoleon;  **he  was  tired  of 
mling  OTer  slaFcsI  as  though  it  were  possible  to  rule  orer  free 
BMol  Ahl  I  should  like  to  have  known  this  King,  who  was 
such  an  aotoerat,  and  yet  despised  slavesi  who  wielded  the 
■word  as  skilfully  as  the  peni  to  whom  the  booming  of  the 
cannon  sounded  as  melodious  as  the  notes  of  his  flute— who 
made  rersea  with  Voltaire,  and  won  battles  with  Schwerin  and 
Zietbenl  He  was  able  to  do  every  thing,  and  we  have  not 
•een  his  equal!" 

"Oh!  sire,"   murmured  the  marshals,  "your   mi^ty   for- 


''Silence,  gentlemenf  he  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  Toice, 
pointing  with  his  outstretched  arm  to  the  easy  chair,  *'do  not 
flatter  me  in  this  room.  I  wish  I  had  known  Frederick  the 
Ckeat,  for  I  believe  we  should  have  understood  each  other." 


a088IP     OF     THE     DAT. 


BovBBT  Heluhl — ^The  far-famed  Robert  Heller,  who  is  now 
delighting  crowds  by  his  weird  performances,  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  with  his  legitimate  triumphs  before  an  audienoe,  but  ocoa- 
•ionally  does  a  neat  thing  for  his  own  amusement,  very  much 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  happen  to  be  present 

On  Saturday  last  while  passing  an  itinerant  vender  of  cheap 
provisions,  Mr.  Heller  suddenly  paused  and  inquired: 

"How  do  you  sell  your  eggs,  auntie?" 

"Dem  eggs,"  was  the  response;  *'dey  a  picayune  apiece — 
fresh,  too,  de  last  one  of  'em;  biled  'em  myself,  and  knows 
dey's  fust  rate." 

"Well,  I'll  trv 'em,"  said  the  magician,  as  he  laid  down  a 
bit  of  fractional  currency.    *'Have  you  pepper  and  salt?" 

**Yes,  sir,  dere  dey  is,"  said  the  sable  saleswoman,  watch- 
ing her  customer  with  intense  interest. 

Leisurely  drawing  out  a  neat  little  penknife,  Mr.  Heller  pro- 
ceeded very  quietly  to  cut  the  egg  exactly  in  half,  w\|^n  sud- 
denly a  bright  new  twenty-five  cent  piece  was  discovered  lying 
imbedded  m  the  yolk,  apparently  as  bright  as  when  it  came 
from  the  mint  Very  coolly  the  great  magician  transferred  the 
coin  to  his  vest  pocket,  and  taking  up  another  egg  inquired: 

''How  much  do  you  ask  for  this  egg?" 

"De  Lord  bress  my  soul!  Dat  egg?  De  fact  am,  boss,  dis 
egg  is  worth  a  dime,  shuar." 

**A11  right,"  was  the  response;  "here's  the  dime;  now  give 
me  the  eggJ' 

Separating  it  with  an  exact  precision  that  the  colored  lady, 
watched  eagerly,  a  quarter  eagle  was  most  carefully  picked 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  egg,  and  placed  in  the  vest  pocket  of 
the  operator,  as  before.  The  old  woman  was  thundersti  uck, 
as  well  she  might  have  been,  and  her  customer  had  to  ask  her 
price  for  the  third  egg  two  or  three'  times  before  he  could  ob- 
*  tain  a  reply. 

"Dars  no  use  a  talkin',  mars'r,"  said  the  bewildered  old 
darkey,  "I  can't  let  you  hab  dat^r  egg,  nohow,  for  less  dan 
a  quarter.    I  declare  to  the  LorM  canH." 

*'Very  well,"  said  Heller,  whose  imperturbable  features 
were  as  solemn  as  an  undertaker,  "there  is  your  quarter  and 
here  is  the  egg.    All  right" 

As  he  opened  the  last  egg,  a  brace  of  five-dollar  gold  pieces 
were  discovered  snugly  deposited  in  the  very  heart  of  the  yolk, 
and  jingling  them  merrily  together  in  his  little  palm,  the  savant 
coolly  remarked: 

"Very  good  eggs,  indeed.  I  rather  like  them;  and  while  I 
am  about  it,  1  believe  I  will  buy  a  dozen.  What  is  the 
price?" 

**X  say  price!"  screamed  the  amazed  daughter  of  HauL 
"You  couldn't  buy  dem  eggs  mars'r,  for  all  de  money  you's 

Sot    No!  dat  you  couldn't    I'se  gwine  to  take  dem  eggs  all 
ome,  I  is;  and  dat  money  in  dem  eggs  all  b'longs  to  me.    It 
does  dat— Couldn't  sell  no  more  ob  dem  eggs,  nohow." 

Amid  the  roar  of  the  spectators,  the  benighted  African 
started  for  her  domicil  to  "smash  dem  eggs,"  but  with  what 
success  we  are  unable  to  relate. 


ExTRAcrofo  CoLoa  pbom  Birds'  Wdiob.  —  Professor  Chun 
recently  made  a  curious  communication  to  the  Chemical  8ocie4 
about  the  coloring  matter  of  birds'  plumage*  A  certain  bii 
known  as  the  Cape  Lory,  has  upon  its  pinion  feathers  soq 
crimson  spota  populariy  supposed  to  be  blood  stains.  Ji 
Church  has  extracted  the  dye  from  these  and  analysed  it;  m 
strangely  enough,  finds  that  it  contains  the  n^tal  copper 
some  organic  form  of  combination.  No  other  parts  ot  t 
feathers  besides  the  red  stains  gave  •  any  trace  of  tlie 
Further  experiments  are  stayed  tor  want  of  materiala.  Only 
grain  and  a  half  of  the  pigment  is  procurable  from  a  sing! 
bird,  at  the  cost  of  halfa  guinea;  so  that  there  is  not  moi 
fear  of  the  poor  bird  being  hunted  for  the  riches  it  will  yiel 
Perhaps,  however,  some  other  denizen  of  the  air  carries  ma 
precious  gifu  upon  its  wings.  With  the  foregoing  facts  befoi 
us  we  may  expect  that  as  we  now  get  the  pearl  from  the  ojtm 
we  shall  some  day  obtain  its  setting /rom  the  golden  plumes  m 
a  bird?  ' 

PA&LO&     AMU8SMB>T3      FOB     OU^ 
YOTrgQ   gOLKS. 

TO  TAKE  FCATHEB8  OTT  OF  AN  KMFTT  HANOKXltOHlSF. 

Procure  four  or  five  large  plumes,  such  as  are  worn  by  mili- 
tary officers.  Take  off  your  coat,  and  lay  the  plumes  along  yov 
arms,  the  stem  being  towards  your  band.  Now  put  on  your 
coat  again,  and  the  feathers  will  lie  quite  smoothly  and  unsus- 
pected. Borrow  a  handkerchief  from  one  of  the  spectators,  and 
wave  it  about  to  show  that  it  is  empty.  Throw  it  over  your  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  draw  out  one  of  the  plames  nt>m  up 
the  coat-sleeve,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  fiourish  in  the  air, 
which  will  loosen  all  the  fibers  of  the  feather,  and  make  it 
appear  much  too  large  to  have  been  concealed  about  the  person. 
Wave  the  handkerchief  again,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  ail 
the  plumes  are  gone.  You  can  carry  enough  plumes  under  the 
sleeve  to  cover  stable  with,  and  if  yon  prepare  a  board  or  as 
ornamental  vase  full  of  holes,  you  can  place  the  plumes  upright 
as  you  take  them  out 

TBI  DANOINO  ACTOMATON. 

Procure  a  piece  of  silk  thread  about  six  feet  long,  and  fasteo 
a  small  wire  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  fine  needle  at  the  other, 
then  make  a  knot  in  the  thread  about  ten  inches  from  the  end 
upon  which  the  hook  is  fastened.  You  also  procure  a  small 
pasteboard  figure  about  four  inches  long,  and  pierce  a  hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  same  just  large  enough  to  easily  ad- 
mit the  needle.  Having  done  this,  take  a  convenient  oppor 
tunity  and  fasten  the  hook  in  the  carpet,  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  chair  upon  which  you  iutend  to  sit  while  perform- 
ing the  trick.  Yo^i  then  can  inform  your  audience  that  yoa 
intend  to  make  the  figure  dance  and  keep  time  to  anv  tune  they 
may  name,  you  then  slip  the  needle  through  the  bole  in  tfae 
figure  and  throw  it  down  on  the  floor,  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  it  slip  on  the  thread  until  it  reaches  the  knot,  being  care- 
ful to  retain  the  needle  still  in  your  hand,  then  whistle  any  air 
the  company  may  suggest,  and  appear  to  beat  time  with  your 
hands  upon  your  knees.  This  will  make  the  figure  dance,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  After  you  have  con- 
tinued this  for  a  few  minutes,  you  must  drop  the  needle  and 
pick  up  the  figure,  when  the  needle  will  again  slide  through 
the  hole  in  the  figure,  and  the  automaton  being  free  fram  the 
thread,  you  can  hand  it  to  the  audience  for  examination.  This 
is  an  excellent  trick  for  the  parlor,  and,  if  well  performed, 
will  defy  detection. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


DfSTRUOnONS  AND  TBRMS  USED  IN  TATTINQ 
[From  Gode7*8  Di^rs  Book.] 
KaoTmre — PHI  the  shuttle,  commence  a  loep  as  in  tattfaig.  snd  sfter 
pUdng  the  cotton  betweea  the  flng^  and  thamb  m  the  left  hsad.  pais  Um 
right  hand  with  the  shattle  to  tfae  I'ack  of  the  left  one,  and  pat  the  shaUle 
into  the  loop  from  the  back  to  the  fh>nt;  th^  pass  the  ahattle  to  the  back, 
and  through  the  loop  again  to  ttie  front;  do  ti<lB  a  thitd  time;  holding  these 


twists  of  cotton  between  ibe  finger  and  tfanmb  of  tne  left  liand  to  pfrreot 
their  eUpplng,  draw  the  loop  oloae  with  the  right  hand;  this  finlaheione 
knot  For  a  second  kn«>t,  commence  the  loon  dose  to  the  last  knot,  and 
repeat  iwtil  the  right  nnmber  o*  knots  are  made. 

LtAom  ^  UBiLS.— With  a  sewing  needle  and  fine  thread,  eomueoee  oa 
the  atitohes  of  the  tatting,  pass  ihe  thread  to  the  opposite  side,  workiae  a 
stltcb  to  secnre  it;  then  p^isa  the  thread  back  agitln.  twsting  it  (bar  or  five 
times  ronnd  the  first  thread; mn  tne  needle  along  the  tattinr  sdtohes,  and 
dividina  the  space  Into  eight  parts,  making  a  croseing  thread  to  each  divt- 
gten.  Id  working  the  last,  it  ahonM  only  be  twisted  tb  the  centre;  then 
work  ronnd  the  centre  by  passing  the  needle  roiwd  one  thread  and  under 
the  sec  nd;  then  ronnd  the  second  and  aader  the  third;  when  snflidiintty 
large,  twist  the  thread  ronnd  the  single  one,  and  fkaiea  off  en  the  tatting. 
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IN    GEOLOGY. 


BOW  TO  BBCOMB  ▲  <3IOLOOI8T. 

Tbere  are  two  methods  of , becoming  a  geologist  The  one 
V  hj  obaerviog  geological  facts,  and  the  other  by  reading  geo- 
logical works.  Both  of  these  methods  must  be  adopted  and 
eombined,  if  jou  wish  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  geology. 

BT  OBSKBVATION. 

The  first  method  of  studying  geology  is  personal  observation. 
Ilieie  ia  no  science  that  teaches  you  to  make  use  of  your  eyes 
Bore  eompletely  and  habitually  than  geology.  The  **sermons 
is  itones^are  never  to  be  heard,  but  they  are  always  to  be 
retd,  a&d  read  with  your  own  eyes.  This  personal  observation 
h  to  be  directed  to  the  different  geological  materials  around 
your  own  neighborhood,  and  to  the  geological  character  of  any 
district  or  country,  across  which  you  may  be  travelling. 

Do  you  wish  to  becom^a  geologist?  If  you  do,  as  soon  as 
yon  shall  h/LTe  read  thisTrticle,  take  up  the  very  first  stone, 
or  fragment  of  a  stone,  that  you  can  pick  up  in  your  wav.  As 
yon  examine  the  stone,  ask  yourself  a  few  questions  Itbout  it. 
If  from  these  qnestions  you  at  first  learn  nothing  but  your  own 
knorance,  you  must  not  be  discouraged;  for  that  discovery  is 
Se  best  means  for  creating  and  whetting  a  keen  appetite  for 

geological  knowledge.  .    ...    «„^  . ,    xv 

Look  at  the  stooe  again,  and  ask:  What  is  it?    What  is  the  | 
naois  of  it?    Where  did  it  come  from?    How  did   it   come 
here? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  piece  of  chalk.  What  is  chalk?  How  does 
chalk  appear  under  the  microscope?  Is  all  chalk  white?  [In 
what  portions  of  this  Territory  is  chalk  found?]  Or  the  frag- 
jnent  m  your  hand  may  be  a  fiint  What  is  flint?  Was  it  once 
soft!  In  what  kind  of  rock  is  it  originally  found?  If  it  is  round, 
what  rounded  it  as  if  it  were  water-worn?  If  water- worn,  when 
sod  where  could  water  have  acted  upon  it?  Do  flints  ever  con- 
tain fossils?  How  came  they  there?— Your  pebble  may  be  a 
sandstone?  What  is  sand?  What  is  the  difference  between 
•and  and  clay?  What  has  given  the  color  to  the  sandstone?  Is 
it  soft  or  hard?  How  many  kinds  of  sandstone  are  there?— 
It  may  be  that  the  piece  yon  have  picked  ujp  is  a  limestone. 
How  came  it  to  be  produced?  [What  portions  of  this  Terri- 
tory aboand  with  rocks  of  limestone?]  How  is  it  that  these 
locks  are  always  in  layers  or  beds?  How  came  shells  to 
be  imbedded  in  them?  How  is  it  that  some  limestone  is  crys- 
tallized? 

Yon  may  catechise  yourself  by  applying  similar  series  of 
qnestions  to  anv  stone  or  pebble  that  you  may  meet,  to  granite, 
to  slate,  to  coal,  and  to  tne  different  ores. 

This  class  of  questions  you  may  ask  any  day,  within  twenty 
yards  of  your  own  dwelling.  You  do  not,  however,  always 
stay  at  home.  You  often  take  a  walk  or  a  ride.  Yon  some- 
times take  a  long  journey;  or  you  may  make  a  short  summer 
exearsion  for  business,  recreation,  or  pleasure.  On  these  oc- 
caaions  yon  must,  if  you  wish  to  become  a  geologist,  always 
tsfce  with  you  the  same  habit  of  personal  observation,  and  the 
me  system  of  asking  questions. 

On  your  journey  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  vqji 
find  that  the  color  of  the  soil,  as  exhibited  iik  the  plowed  flelds, 
Ac,  differ  very  much  from  that  of  your  own  neighborhood. 
How  and  why  is  this?  If  you  ride  on  horseback,  or  travel  bv 
cosch,  yon  pass  by  gravel-pits,  or  rocks  by  the  road-side,  all 
of  which  are  totally  unlike  those  of  the  place  whence  you 
started.  Try  to  account  lor  this.  What  is  gravel?  were  the 
pebbles  that  you  see  in  the  gravel  ever  larger  than  they  are 
now?  How  came  they  to  be  so  small?  and  so  round?  If  yon 
travel  along  a  valley,  how  is  it  that  the  pebbles  in  the  npper  part 
of  it  are  large,  and  that  those  in  the  lower  part  of  it  become 
gradually  less  and  less  as  yon  approach  the  sea,  till  at  last  they 
are  mere  sand  or  mud?  Remember  that  for  all  these  things 
there  are  reasons,  and  that  the  science  of  geology  furnishes 
them. 

It  is  posmble  that  sometimes,  in  the  summer,  yon  make  a 
long  excursion.  On  such  a  journey,  yon  not  only  pass  over 
a  great  variety  of  superficial  soil,  but  you  travel  through  deep 
cottings  in  dm'erent  rocks;  such  cuttinss  as  geologists  would 
sail  <*flne  sections  for  studying  geology  "  If,  on  these  excur- 
rioos,  yon  make  proper  use  of  your  eyes,  you  will  learn  much 
of  the  alphabet  of  geology;  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  you  will,  by  attention  and  perseverance,  be  able  to  put 
togetiier,  in  siich  a  manner,  into  syllables,  and  words,  and 
sentences,  as  will  ntter  to  you  the  great  and  delightful  truths 
of  science. 


INSTRUCTIONS    TO    MECHANICS. 

In  thl8  Pepartment.  we  shall  not  only  seek  to  give  Instmctioiis  to  Me- 
chiinlC'i  and  Arttsts,  bat  to  farnitib  hints  and  ea^feetrttoua  osefal  to  all 
inteudingto  provide  tbemselves  with  duxaUe,  comMftable  and  economi- 
cal nomfis. 


GABPEVTEES. 


POINTS    OP    PAULTT    CONflTRUCTnOK,    BTO, 

The  first  instance  we  will  notice  is  to  be  seen  in 
framed  lionses.  Joists  are  laid  on  the  foundation 
wall  totally  disconnected  with  the  sill,  instead  of  be- 
ing framed  into  it,  or  resting  upon  it.  The  result  is, 
the  sill,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  resting  upon  it,  ' 
settles  and  leaves  the  flooring.  The  joists  should  al- 
ways be  used  so  as  to  tie  together  and  form  one  com- 
pact whole  of  the  building. 

Another  point  of  faulty  construction  is  that  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  hloan  in  his  architectural  works.  Half 
story  buildings  are  constructed  without  suitable  ridge 
beams,  and  with  the  collar  beams  so  high  up  that  they 
have  no  power  to  prevent  the  legs  of  the  rafters  from 
spreading  and  pushing  out  the  walls.  It  should  be 
understood  that  collar  beams  will  not  properly  effect 
their  object  in  tying  together  the  feet  of  the  rafters, 
unless  placed  below  the  middle  of  their  length. — 
Where  the  height  of  ceiling  required  is  so  great  that 
the  collar  beams  must  go  above  the  center  of  the  raf- 
ters, it  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Sloan  that  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  be  supported  by  a  ridge  plate,  say  three 
by  ten  or  fourteen  inches  in  a  span  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  feet.  If  the  span  be  greater  than  this, 
the  bearer  should  be  trussed  and  bolted. 


LESSOVS    IN    EEEVGH. 

LESSON  I. — CONTINUED. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  apply  our  rules  (from  where 
we  discuss  the  effect  of  the  letters,  when  combined  in 
words),  he  will  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  the 
following  e:(amples,  which  may  serve  as  the  practice 
or  exercise  of  tjiis  first  and  elementary  lesson: — 


FRENCH. 

ENGUSH. 

PRONUNCIATION, 

la 

the 

lah 

le 

the 

ler  without  the  r 

th^ 

tea 

tay 

si 

if— yes 

sea 

lof 

luff  (naval  term)  loqf 

vous 

you 

voo 

style 

style-r-manner 

steel 

general 

general 

ghenerci 

gibier 
faction 

game,wild  birds,  zhee-be-yai 

fraction 

frak'See-<m{g) 

chat 

C^t 

shah 

lait 

milk 

lay 

roi 

king 

roo^awe 

leur 

their 

ler  without  the  r 

fau2^ 

false 

fo 

vrai 

true 

vray 

c'est 

it  is 

say 

ce  n'est  pas 

it  is  not 

sun-norpaa 

comment  vous  ] 
portez  vous     | 

how  do  you  do 

kuin-inan{g)  voo 
'  jpoar  tay  voo 

'Uzea  Dy  "■■ 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 

A  new  boat  club  stjle  their  boat-boose  Golgotha, 
the  place  of  scuUs, 

What  is  the  difiference  between  a  bare  bead  and  a 
hair  bed?  The  one  flees  for  ehelter,  the  other  is  a 
shelter  for  fleas. 

Why  was  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  like  a 
retired  milkman?  Beeaoae  he  got  a  profit  (prophet) 
eat  of  the  water. 

'Bridget,  I  told  you  to  boil  the  eggs  soft,  and  they're 
quite  hardl'  'Soft  is  it,  Mem,  Why  Pve  been  bilin' 
'em  this  hour,and  the  water  won't  get  'em  soft  anyhow.' 

Phonetic. — A  Mr.  Jones  has  recently  revived  the 
phonetic  system  in  England.  It  is  only  prejudice  of 
the  eye,  says  Mr.  Jones,  that  keeps  us  from  saying: 
'Die  gave  Jac  a  kic,  when  Jac  gave  Die  a  noc  on  the 
bac  with  a  thic  stic' 

A  CoKPLiMENT. — ^An  Irish  waiter  once  compliment- 
ed a  salmon  in  the  following  manner:  'Faith,  it*s  not 
two  hours  since  that  salmon  was  walking  round  his 
raal  estate  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  never  dhram- 
ing  what  a  pretty  invitashun  he'd  have  to  jine  you 
jmtlemen  at  dinner.' 

'Who's  there?'  said  Jenkins,  one  cold  winter  night, 
disturbed  in  his  repose  by  some  one  knocking  at  the 
street  door,  *A  friend,'  was  the  answer.  'What  do 
you  want?'  'Want  to  stay  here  all  night.'  'Queer 
taste,  ain't  it?  But  stay  there  by  all  means/  was  the 
benevolent  answer. 

Full  Enough. — ^Walker  went  to  a  Dutch  tailor,  and 
had  his  measure  taken  for  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  He 
gave  directions  to  have  them  made  large  and  full. — 
Walker  is  a  large  and  heavy  man,  and  likes  his  clothes 
loose,  and  when  he  came  to  try  on  the  new  unmen- 
tionables, found  they  stuck  tight  to  his  legs;  whereat 
he  thus  remonstratea,  'I  told  you  to  make  these  pants 
full.'  After  soma  objugatory  expressions  of  a  profane 
nature,  the  tailor  ended  the  controversy  by  declaring, 
'I  dink  dese  pants  is  full  enough;  if  dey  was  any  fuller 
dey  would  shplitl' 

Smart  Boy. — A  lady  was  recently  reading  to  her 
child,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  a  story  of  a  little  fellow 
whose  father  was  taken  ill  and  died,  Vhereupon  the 
youngster  set  himself  diligently  at  work  to  assist  in 
supporting  himself  and  his  mother.  When  she  had 
finished  the  story,  the  following  dialogue  ensued  :• — 
Mother: — *Now,  my  little  man,  if  pa  was  to  die, 
wouldn't  you  work  to  help  your  mother?'  Boy: — (not 
relishing  the  idea  of  work)  *Why,  ma?  wha^t  for?  ain't 
we  got  a  good  bouse  to  live  ift?'  Mother: — '0  yes, 
my  child;  but  we  can't  eat  the  house,  you  know.' — 
Boy: — 'Well,  ain't  we  got  flour,  and  sugar,  and  other 
things  in  the  pantry?'  Mother: — 'Certainly,  my  dear; 
but  they  will  not  last  long;  aud  what  then?'  Boy: — 
'Well,  ma,  ain't  there  enough  to  last  till  you  get  an- 
other husband?' 

An  amusing  incident  ocurred  in  one  of  our  down- 
east  churches  a  few  years  ago.  The  clergyman  gave 
out  the  hymn:.  'I  love  to  steal  awhile  away  from 
every  cumbering  care,  and  spend  the  hour  of  setting  day 
in  humble,  grateful  prayer.'  The  regular  chorister  be- 
ing absent,  the  duty  devolved  upon  good  old  Deacon 
M.,  who  commenced,  'I  love  to  steal,'  and  then  broke 
down.    Raising  his  voice  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  he 


sang  'I  love  to  steal;'  and,  as  before,  he  eonelnded  he 
had  got  the  wrong  pitch,  and  deploring  be  bad  not  -got 
his  pitch  tuner,  he  determined  to  succeed  if  he  died  im 
the  attempt  By  this  time,  all  the  old  ladies  urere  tit' 
tering  behind  their  fans,  whilst  the  faces  of  the  yonii^ 
ones  were  all  in  a  broad  grin.  At  length,  after  &  des- 
perate cough,  he  made  a  final  demonstration,  &nd 
roared  out,  'I  love  to  steal.'  This  effort  V^as  toe 
much;  every  one,  but  the  godly  and  eccentric  pardon. 
was  laughing.  He  arose  and,  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, said,  'Seeing  our  brother's  propensities,  let  us 
pray.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  but  few  of  tbfi  con- 
gregation heard  the  prayer. 

THE  WRONG  LEO. 

A  correspondent  relates  the  Allowing: — A  diatfii- 
guished  member  of  the  legislature  was  addressing  a 
temperance  society,  and  he  got  rather  prosy,  but 
showed  no  deposition  'to  let  up,'  althougn  the  con* 
gregation  waxed  thinner.  Finally,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer got  excited,  and  repairing  to  a  friend  of  the  speak- 
er*s,  inquired  how  much  longer  he  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  speak.  Whereupon  the  friend  an- 
swered 'he  didn't  exactly  know;  when  he  ^ot  upon 
the  subject  he  generally  spoke  for  a  couple  of  botirs.' 

'That  will  never  do;  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
myself/  said  the  President.  'How  shall  I  sta^e  bixn 
offi' 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  In  the  first  place  I  should 
pinch  his  left  leg,  and  then  if  he  shouldn't  stop,  I'd 
stick  a  pin  in  it.' 

The  President  returned  to  his  seat,  and  his  bead 
was  visible  for  a  moment  Soon  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  the  'brother'  who  had  prescribed  the  *pin 
style  of  treatment'  and  said: — 'I  pinched  him,  and  he 
didn't  take  the  least  notice  at  all.  I  stuck  the  pin  into 
his  leg,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  care.  I  crooked  it  in, 
and  he  kept  on  spouting  as  hard  as  everl' 

'Very  likely,'  said  the  wag,  'the  leg  is  cork.' 

Nothing  has  been  seen  of  the  President  since. 

THE  PBOEFEBSD  BOWL. 

Hence  with  the  bowll  nay,  tempt  me  not,  I  am  not  to  be  temp- 
tedl 

Ayel  from  this  weakness  (tho'  my  lot  is  weakness)  I'm  ex- 
empted. 

Nay,  add  no  sweetness  to  the  bowl,  yon  cannot  make  me  love  it^ 
My  Bonl  is  humble— yet  that  soul  is  far— oh,  far  above  iti 

Ui^e  me  no  more!— hence,  tempter,  hence!    Cease,  cease  be- 

seechings  cruel; 
For,  ah,  you  can  on  no  pretence  persuade  me  to  taste — gmell 
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POETRY. 


EYENINQ. 

[BY  JAMBS  BARRON  HOPE.] 

See  the  crimson  clouds  of  evening, 

Lattice-bars  across  the  blue — 
Where  the  moon  in  pallid  beauty, 

Like  an  angel  gazes  thronghl 

Over  all  the  winding  river, 

By  the  fading  sunset  kissed. 
Slowly  rises  up  the  vapor, 

Iq  a  clou^f  ghostly  mist. 

While  the  eve  is  slowly  turning 

Its  last  grains  of  golden  sand. 
What  a  holy  quiet  hovers 

Over  all  tiie  drowsy  landl 

There  is  now  the  spell  of  silence — 

Of  a  silence  calm  and  deep — 
Over  all  the  placid  water 

Where  the  blue  mist  seems  to  sleep. 

And  the  vessels  slowly  gliding 

Down  the  river  to  the  bay. 
Show  on  sheets  of  spreading  canvas 

Tints  which  change  from  red  to  grey. 

All  is  quiet,  save  the  murmur 

Of  the  tide  upon  the  bar; 
See  each  little  breaker  playing 

With  the  image  of  a  star! 

Ajid  'tis  thus  that  human  creatures. 
Bowed  with  age  or  iresh  in  youth, 

Give  back  brokenly  the  image 
Of  each  grand,  celestial  truth. 

Now  the  brooding  silence  deepens, 

And  the  scene  is  one  of  rest. 
While  the  wreck 'd  day  drifts  down  grandly 

To  be  stranded  in  the  west — 

On  yon  rugged  coast  of  cloud-land 

High  above  the  village  spire. 
On  ite  mighty  purple  headlands, 

And  its  crags  all  tipped  with  fire. 


THE     KEYS     OF    ST.     PETERj 

YITTOBIA    AGCOBAMBOiri. 


A  TRDB  ITALIAN  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER       V  I. — 0  ONTINUED. 

Paolo  Giordano  Oreini  was  not  among  the  least 
thundBrstruck  at  the  new  character  in  which  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  showed  himself.  Besides  that  the  entire 
course  of  his  life  and  habits  was  such  as  to  render  any 
strong  and  vigorous  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  es- 


pecially obnoxious  to  bim,  he  had  the  consciousness 
of  having  first  deeply  injured  the  Pope  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  and  then  recently  insulted  him  by  a 
most  audacious  defiance  of  his  authority.  It  was  with 
no  easy  mind,  therefore,  that  the  prince  presented 
himself  at  the  first  general  reception,  when  all  the  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  notabilities  of  Rome  went  to  kiss 
the  foot  of  their  new  sovereign.  He  had  counted  on 
observing  narrowly  the  Pope's  manner  to  him  when 
he  should,  in  his  turn,  kneel  before  him,  and  say  his 
few  words  of  compliment,  and  judging  thence  how  far 
Rome  might  be  a  safe  home  for  him  for  th«  future. — 
Sixtus  showed  no  signs  of  anger, but  he  made  no  word 
of  answer  to  Orsini's  address.  The  omen  was  con- 
sidered rather  a  discouraging  one.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  showman,  who,  when  his  head  was  in  the  lion's 
mouth,  said,  "If  he  wags  his  tail,  I  am  a  lost  man." 
Orsini  thought  that  the  Pope  had  for  a  moment 
glanced  sternly  at  him;  and  there  was  an  anxious  con- 
sideration whether  this  glance  was  to  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  the  wag  of  the  lion's  tail.  It  was  deci- 
ded that  the  omen  was  not  sufficiently  clear,  and  the 
prince  determined  on  learning  with  greater  certainty 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  new  pope,  before  he 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  own  line  of  conduct. 

He  made  application,  therefore,  for  a  private  audi- 
ence, which  was  at  once  granted;  and  on  an  appoint- 
ed day,  having,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  learned  by 
heart  the  speech  he  meant  to  address  to  the  Pope,  he 
presented  himself  for  the  third  time  before  the  old 
man  whose  nephjw  he  had  murdered,  and  who  knew 
that  he  was  the  murderer,  while  on  his  part  Orsini 
was  perfectly  aware  that  he  knew  it.  The  interview 
must  have  been  one  which  a  student  of  human  chai> 
acter  and  passions  would  have  liked  (safely  ensconced 
out  of  harm's  way  behind  some  curtain  in  the  audi- 
ence chamber)  to  have  witnessed.  We  must  picture 
to  ourselves  Sixtus,  upright  and  rigid  on  his  seat  of 
state,  somewh^  stem  of  eye  and  feature,  but  calm,  im- 
passible, perfectly  self-possessed,  and  utterly  inscruta- 
ble in  his  unimpassioned  gravity.  The  unwieldy 
monster  of  bloated  corpulence  before  him  performs  the 
ceremonial  kiss  on  the  sacred  slipper  as  we  may  well 
suppose, with  scarcely  less  physical  trouble  and  difficul- 
ty than  mental  scorn  and  rebellious  pride.  The  arro- 
gant and  lawless  ruffian  noble  stands  cowed  before 
the  stern  old  man,  and  begins,  not  without  visible 
signs  of  being  ill  at  ease,  his  crammed  speech. 

He  congratulated  Sixtus  on  having  attained  a  dig- 
nity which,  etc ,  etc.,  prosperity  of  the  time,  pride  of 
Rome,  and  happiness  of  the  entire  world,  etc.,  etc' 
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Sixtus  sat  sileut  and  made  do  sign. 

Orsini  was  forced  to  recornmeuce,  and  this  time  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  happiness  of  living  under  so 
gracious,  so  cleiuent,  and  worthy  a  sovereip^n. 

Still  the  Pope  neither  moved  a  muscle  iK>r  breathed 
a  Bound. 

The  culprit's  mind  misgave  him  more  and  more;  he 
became  evidently  disconcerted,  and,  as  the  historian 
writes,  *hi8  tongue  vascillated.'  Yet  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  stand  silent  while  that  cold,  grave  eye  was 
bent  upon  him,  as  waiting  to  hear  the  real  business  on 
which  he  had  sought  an  audience,  and  he  essayed  to 
falter  something  about  offering  himself  and  all  his  pow- 
er and  influence  to  his  sovereign. 

Then  at  length  Sixtus  spoke: 

*What  your  deeds  have  been,*  he  said,  'to  me  and 
mine,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  your  own  conscience  is  now 
telling  you,  quite  as  well  as  I  could  do.  But  reassure 
yourself!  That  which  has  been  done  against  Fran- 
cesco Peretti,  or  against  Felix,  Cardinal  di  Montalto, 
I  pardon  you,  as  fully  and  as  surely  as  I  warn  you 
to  hope  for  no  pardon  for  aught  which  shall  hence- 
forth be  done  against  Sixtus.  Go,  clear  your  house 
and  your  estates  of  the  lawless  followers  and  bandits 
that  you  feed  and  give  asylum  to.     Go  I  and  obey!' 

The  last  words  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the  ter- 
rible lightning  glances  which  all  the  historians  of  this 
remarkable  man  speak  of  as  having  had  the  power  of 
making  the  stoutest  heart  quail.  The  haughtiest  and, 
most  masterful  of  Rome's  lawless  barons  slunk  from 
the  Mendicant  monk's  presence  like  a  whipped  cur. 

CHAPTER   Vn. — A   WEDDING   EXCURSIOX. 

The  remark  of  one  of  the  biographers  of  Sixtus — 
the  monk  Tempesti — on  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  to- 
wards Orsini,  is  too  curiously  illustrative  of  the  moral 
sense  tind  notions  of  the  time  to  be  passed  over.  The 
disobedience  of  the  prince  to  the  precept  forbidding 
him  to  marry  Vittoria,  would  have  afforded,  says  the 
monk,  an  excellent  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  Peretti.  But,  having  pardoned  the 
first  offence  when  cardinal,  Sixtus  did  not  like  imme- 
diately, to  punish  the  second  as  pope.  He,  tJierqfore, 
intimated  to  him  the  order  to  send  away  his  bandit 
followers,  so  that  if  he  disobeyed  this  conimand,  'this 
fault  might  serve  as  an  opportunity  of  punishing  the 
first  and  most  heinous  offence.  A  sentiment  truly  wdir- 
thy  andprlncclyV 

The  general  course  of  the  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  bixtus,  however,  were  such  as  to  justify  us  in 
believing  that  his  sentiments  were  less  princely  than 
his  admiring  biographer  supposes  on  this  occasion. — 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  absolutely 
spoke  sincerely,  and  meant  what  he  said,  intending 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  act  no  more  severe- 
ly towards  Orsini  in  the  matter  of  the  bandits  kept  in 
p&y  by  him,  than  he  did  to  all  the  other  ruffian  nobles 
of  Home  on  the  same  subject. 

It  never  seems,  however,  to  have  occurred  to  Orsini, 
for  an  instant,  that  the  Pope  meant  nothing  more 
than  what  he  said.  That  glance  from  the  eye  of  the 
man  whose  kinsman  he  had  murdered  seemed  to  him 
quite  a  sufficient  assurance  that  Rome  was  no  longer 
any  place  for  him.  Perhaps,  also,  he  felt  no  desire  to 
inhabit  a  city  in  which  law  and  order  were  henceforth 
to  be  paramount.  So  he  came  from  the  presence  of 
Sixtus,  and  told  Vittoria  that  they  must  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.     She,  on  her  part,  was  ready   enough  to 


turn  her  back  on  Rome,  for  Rome  was  beginning,  ure 
are  told,  to  turn  its  back  on  her.  Kot  by  any  meaDS, 
it  must  be  understood,  because  it  was  felt  that  ber 
conduct  had  been  base,  unwomanly,  or  criminal,  but 
because  it  had  been  imprudent,  and  wanting  in  saga- 
city and  judgment.  *There  is  no  telling,'  says  the 
hrstoriau,  *the  tittle-tattle  and  gossip  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies about  her.  One  of  them,  a  person  of  high  rank, 
who  had  al  first  been  very  fond  of  her,  could  not  re- 
frain from  faying,  disdainfully,  'See,  now,  what  that 
silly  fool  has  done  for  herself!  She  might  have  been 
the  first  princess  in  Rome;  and  she  has  taken  for  a 
husband  a  living  gangrene,  full  of  sores,  and  6ftj 
years  old!' 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  1585,  not  quite 
two  months  after  the  election  of  Sixtus,  that  Orsini 
and  his  wife  left  Rome.  A  pretext  for  their  depart- 
ure— for  such  a  step  could  not  with  any  decoram  be 
taken  by  such  a  personage  in  those  days  without  a 
false  reason  to  hide  the  true  one — was  found  in  the 
recommendation  of  his  physicians  that  he  should  try 
certain  mineral  waters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  IjO- 
ga  di  Garda  for  his  health. 

[to  be  continued.J 


SELECTIONS    FROM    MODERN 
HUMORISTS. 

THE    PICKWICK    CLXTB. 

MR.   winkle's  duel. 

Presuming  that  our  readers  hare  a  livelj  remem- 
brance of  the  iubult  offered  to  Dr.  Slammer,  at  the 
Ball,  by  the  erratic  stranger  adorned  in  Mr.  Winkle's 
coat,  borrowed  unknown  to  that  gentleman,  they  will 
appreciate  the  following: 

**  Seven  o'clock  had  hardly  ceased  striking^  on  the 
following  morning,  when  Mr.  Pickwick's  comprehen- 
sive mind  was  aroused  from  the  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, in  which  slumber  had  plunged  it,  by  a  l^id 
knocking  at  his  chamber  door. 

'Who's  there?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up  in 
bed. 

'Boots,  sir/ 

'What  do  you  want?' 

'Please  sir,  can  you  tell  me,  which  gentleman  of 
your  party  wears  a  bright  blue  dress  coat,  with  a  gilt 
button  with  p.  c.  on  it?* 

'It's  been  given  out  to  brush,*  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  the  man  has  forgotten  whom  it  belongs  to — 'Mr. 
Winkle,'  he  called  out,  'next  room  but  two,  on  the 
right  hand.' 

*Thank'ee,  sir,'  said  the  boots,  and  away  he   went 

'What's  the  matter?*  cried  Mr.  Tupman,  as  a  loud 
knocking  at  his  door  roused  him  from  his  oblivious  re- 
pose. 

^ 'Can  I  speak  with  Mr.  Winkle,    sir?'   replied    the 
boots,  from  the  outside. 

'Winkle,  Winkle,'  shouted  Mr.  Tupman,  calliDg 
into  the  inner  room. 

'Hallo  1'  replied  a  faint  voice  from  within  the  bed- 
clothes. 

'You're  wanted— some  one  at  the  door — '  and  hay- 
ing exerted  himself  to  articulate  thus  much,  Mr.  Tra- 
cy Tapman  turned  round  and  fell  fast  asleep  again.' 
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'Wanted!'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hastily  jumping  out  of 
bH,  and  putting  on  a  few  articles  of  clothing:  'want- 
ed! at  this  distance  from  town — who  on  earth  can 
want  me!' 

•GentletPan  in  the  coffee  room,  sir,'  replied  the 
Boots,  as  Mr.  Winkle  opened  the  door,  and  confronted 
him;  'gentleman  says  he'll  not  detain  you  a  moment, 
air,  but  be  can  take  no  denial.' 

•Very  odd  I'  said  Mr.  Winkle;  'Pllbedown  directly.' 

He  burriedly  wrapped  himself  in  a  traveling-shawl 
and  dressing-gown,  and  proceeded  down  stairs.  An 
old  woman  and  a  couple  oi  waiters  were  cleaning  the 
coffee-room,  and  an  officer  in  undress  uniform  was 
lookini^  out  of  Ihe  window.  He  tnmed  round  as  Mr. 
Winkle  entered,  and  made  a  stiff  inclination  of  the 
head.  Having  ord'^red  the  attendants  to  retire,  and 
closed  the  door  very  carefully,  he  said,  *Mr.  Winkle, 
I  presume?' 

•My  name  is  Winkle,  sir.* 

'You  will  not  he  surprised,  sir,  when  T  inform  you, 
that  [  have  called  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  my 
friend.  Dr.  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety  seventh.* 

•Doctor  Slammerl'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'Doctor  Slammer.  He  begged  me  to  express  his 
opinion  that  your  conduct  of  last  evening  was  of  a 
description  which  no  gentleman  could  endure;  and  (he 
added)  which  no  one  gentleman  would  pursue  towards 
another.* 

Mr.  Winkle's  astonishment  was  too  real,  and  too 
evident,  to  escape  the  observation  of  Dr.  Slammer's 
friend;  ho  therefore  proceeded — *My  friend,  Doctor 
Slammer,  requested  me  to  add  that  he  is  firmly  per- 
suaded yon  were  intoxicated  during  a  portion  of  the 
crening-,  and  possibly  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the 
insolt  you  were  guilty  of.  He  commissioned  me  to 
say,  that  should  this  be  pleaded  ^  an  excuse  for  youi 
behavior,  he  will  consent  to  accept  a  written  apology, 
to  he  penned  by  you,  from  my  dictation.' 

*  A  trrj/f^n  apology  I'  repeated  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the 
most  emphatic  t(me  of  amazement  possible. 

*Of  course  you  know  the  alternative,'  replied  the 
visitor,  coolly. 

'Were  you  entrusted  with  this  messao^e  to  me,  by 
name?'  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  whose  intellects  were 
hopelessly  confused  by  this  extraordinary  conversa- 
tion. 

*I  was  not  present  myself,  replied  the  visitor,  'and 
in  consequence  of  your  firm  refusal  to  give  your  card 
to  Doctor  Slammer,  I  was  desired  by  that  gentleman 
to  identify  the  wearer  of  a  very  uncommon  coat — a 
bright  blue  dress  coat,  with  a  gilt  button,  displaying  a 
bu^^t,  and  the  letters  p.  c' 

Mr.  Winkle  actually  staggered  with  astonishment, 
as  he  heard  his  own  costume  thus  minutely  described. 
Doctor  Slammer's  friend  proceeded: 

'From  the  inquiries  I  made  at  the  bar,  just  now,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  owner  of  the  coat  in  question 
arrived  here  with  three  gentlemen,  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  immediately  sent  up  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  de«<cribed  as  appearing  the  bead  of  the  party;  and 
he,  at  once,  referred  me  to  you.' 

If  the  principal  tower  of  Rochester  Castle  hid  sud- 
denly walked  from  its  foundation,  and  statio'  eA  itself 
opposite  the  roffi^e-room  window,  \fr.  Wiil<le'«»  sur- 
prise would  have  been  aw  nothinpr,  compared  with  the 
pTofonnd  astonishment  with  which  he  had  heard  thifl 
address.     Bis  first  impression  was,   that  his  coat  had 


been  stolen.     'Will  you  allow  me  to  detain  you  one 
moment?'  said  he. 

'Certainly,'  replied  the  unwelcomed  visitor. 
Mr.  Winkle  ran  hastily  up-stairs  and,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  opened  the  bag.  There  was  the  coat  in 
its  usual  place,  but  exhibiting,  on  a  close  inspection, 
evident  tokens  of  having  been  worn  on  the  preceding 
night. 

*It  must  be  so,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  letting  the  coat 
fall  from  his  hands.  1  took  too  much  wine  after  din- 
ner, and  have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  walking 
about  the  streets,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  afterwards. — 
The  fact  is,  I  was  very  drunk ; — I  must  have  changed 
my  coat — gone  som^here — and  insulted  somebody — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  and  this  message  is  the  terrible 
consequence.*  Saying  which,  Mr.  -Winkle  retraced 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  th«  coffee-room,  with  the 
gloomy  and  dreadful  resolve  of  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  warlike  Doctor  Slammer,  and  abiding  by 
the  worst  consequences  that  might  ensue. 

To  this  determination,  Mr.  Winkle  was  urged  by  a 
variety  of  considerations:  the  first  of  which  was,  his 
reputation  with  the  club.  He  had  always  been  looked 
up  to  as  a  high  authority  on  all  matters  of  amfisement 
and  dexterity,  whether  offensive,  defensive,  or  inoffen- 
sive; and  if,  on  this  very  first  occasion  of  being  put 
to  the  test,  he  shrunk  back  from  the  trial,  beneath  his 
leader's  eye,  his  name  and  standing  were  lost  for  ever. 
Besides,  he  remembered  to  have  heard  it  frequently 
surmised  by  the  uninitiated  in  such  matters  that,  by 
an  understood  arrangement  between  the  seconds,  the 
pistols  were  seldom  loaded  with  ball;  and.  further- 
more, he  reflected  that  if  he  applied  to  Mr.  Snodgrass 
to  act  as  his  second,  and  depicted  the  danger  in  glow- 
ing terms,  that  gentleman  might  possibly  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  would  certainly 
lose  no  time  in  transmitting  it  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  thus  prevent  the  killing  or  maiming  of  his  fol- 
lower. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to  the 
coffee-room,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  accepting 
the  Doctor's  challenge. 

'Will  you  refer  me  to  a  friend,  to  arrange  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting?'  said  the  officer. 

'Quite  unnecessary,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle;  'name 
them  to  me,  and  I  can  procure  the  attendance  of  a 
friend,  afterwards.' 

'Shall  we  sav — sunset  this  evening?'  inquired  the 
oflScer,  in  a  careless  tone. 

•Very  good,'  replied   Mr.  Winkle,  thinking  in  hia 
heart  it  was  very  bad. 
*  You  know  Fort  Pitt?' 
'Yes,  I  saw  it,  yesterday.* 

'If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  into  the  field 
which  borders  the  trench,  take  the  foot-path  to  the 
left,  when  you  arrive  at  the  angle  of  the  fortification, 
and  keep  straight  on  'till  you  see  me;  I  will  precede 
you  to  a  secluded  plac*,  where  the  affair  can  be  con- 
ducted without  fear  of  interruption.' 

*Fear  o*  interruption!'  thought  Mr.  Winkle. 
'Nothing  more  to  arrange,  I  think,*  said  the  officer, 
•I  nm  not  aware  of  anything   more,'  replied   Mr. 
Winkle. 

'Oond  morning ' 

'Hoo'l  morning:'  and  the  of!i«er  whi.^tled  a  lively 
air,  as  he  strode  away,  tized  by  VjOOviv 
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That  moming'fl  breakfast  paRsed  heavily  off.  Mr. 
Winkle  eagerly  watched  his  opportunity.  It  was  not 
long  wanting.  Mr,  Snodgrass  proposed  a  visit  to  the 
castle,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  the  only  other  mem- 
ber of  the  party  disposed  to  walk,  they  went  out  to- 
gether. 

'Snodgrass,-  said  Mr.  Winkle,  when  they  had  turn- 
ed out  of  the  public  street;  'Snodgrass,  my  dear  fel- 
low, can  I  rely  upon  your  secrecy?'     As  he  said  this, 
he  most  devotedly  and  earnestly  hoped  he  could  not. 
*You    can,*    replied    Mr.    Snodgrass.      'Hear    me 

swear ' 

*No,  no,*  interrupted  Winkle,  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
his  companion's  unconsciously  pledging  himself  not 
to  give  information;  *don*t  swgar,  don't  swear;  it's 
quite  unnecessary.* 

Mr.  Snodgi'ass  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had, 
in  the  spirit  of  poesy,  raised  towards  the  clouds,  as  he 
made  the  above  appeal,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of 
attention. 

♦I  want  your  assistance,  my  dear  fellow,  in  an  af- 
fair of  honor,*  said  Mr.  Wilkle. 

'You  shall  jave  it,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrtiss,  clasping 
hie  friend's  hand. 

•With  a  Doctor — Doctor  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  wishing  to  make  the  mat- 
tor  appear  as  solemn  as  possible;  'an  affuir  with  an 
officer,  seconded  by  another  officer,  at  sunset  this 
evening,  in  a  lonely  field  bpycmd  Fort  Pitt.' 
*I  will  attend  you,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
He  was  astonished,  but  by  no  means  dismayed. — 
It  is  extraordinary  how  cool  any  party  but  the  princi- 
pal can  be  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Winkle  had  forgotten 
this.  He  had  judged  of  his  friend's  feelings  by  his 
own. 

'The  consequences  may  be  dreadful,'  said  Mr.  Win- 
kle. 

*I  hope  not,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
'The  Doctor,   I  believe,   is  a  very  good  shot,*    said 
Mr.  Winkle. 

♦Most  of  the  military  men  are,'  observed  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, calmly,  'but  so  are  you,  ain't  you?' 

Mr.  Winkle  replied  in  the  afBrmative;  and  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  not  alarmed  his  companion  sufficient- 
ly,  changed  his  ground. 

'Snodgrass,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, *if  1  fall,  you  will  find  a  packet  which  I  shall 
place  in  your  hands  a  note  for  my — for  my  father.' 

This  attack  was  a  failure  also.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was 
aff*?cted,  but  he  undertook  the  delivery  of  the  note,  as 
readily  as  if  he  had  been  a  Twopenny  Postinan. 

'If  I  fall,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  'or  if  the  Doctor  falls, 
you,  my  dear  friend,  will  be  tried  as  an  accessory  be- 
fore the  fact.  Shall  I  involve  my  friend  in  transpor- 
tation— possibly  for  life!' 

Mr.  Snodgrass  winced  a  little  at  this,  hut  his  hero- 
ism was  invincible,  *ln  the  cause  of  friendship,'  he 
fervently  exclaimed,  'I  would  brave  all  dangers.' 

How  Mr.  Winkle  cursed  his  companion's  devoted 
friendship  internally,  as  they  walked  silently  along, 
side  by  side,  for  some  minutes,  each  immersed  in  his 
own  meditations!  The  morning  was  wearing  away; 
he  grew  desperate. 

'Snodjrrass,'  be  said,  stopping  suddenly,  'do  not  let 
me  be  baulked  in  this  matter — do  not  give  intorma- 
tion  to  the  local  anthori»i«'S — -do  not  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  several  peace  officers,   to  take  either  me   or 


Doctor  Slammer  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Regiment,  at 
present  quartered  in  Chatham  Barracks,  into  custody, 
and  thus  prevent  this  duel; — I  say,  do  noV 

'Mr.  Snodgrass  seized  his  friend's  hand  warmlj,  as 
he  enthusiastically  replied,  'Not  for  worlds!' 

A  thrill  passed  over  Mr  Winkle's  frame,  as  the  con- 
viction, that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  his. friend's 
fears,  and  that  he  was  destined  to  become  an  anima- 
ted target,  rushed  forcibly  upon  him. 

The  state  of  the  case  having  been  formally  explained 
to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  a  case  of  satisfaction  pistols, 
with  the  satisfactory  accompaniments  of  powder,  ball, 
and  caps,  having  been  hired  from  a  manufacturer  in 
Rochester,  the  two  friends  returned  to  their  inn;  Mr. 
Winkle,  to  ruminate  on  the  approaching  struggle; 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  to  arrange  the  weapons  of  war, 
and  put  them  into  the  proper  order  for  immediate  use. 

It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  evening,  when  they  again 
sallied  forth  on  their  awkward  errand.  Mr.  Winkle 
was  muffled  up  in  a  huge  cloak  to  escape  observation; 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  bore  under  his  the  instruments  of 
destruction. 

'Have  you  got  everything?'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in  an 
agitated  tone. 

•Ev'ry  thing,' replied  Mr.  Snodgrss;  'plenty  of  am- 
munition, in  case  the  shots  don't  take  eflfect.  There's 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot  powder  in  the  case,  and  I  have 
got  two  newspapers  in  my  pocket  for  the  loadings.' 

These  were  instances  of  friendship,  for  which  any 
man  might  reasonably  feel  most  grateful.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  that  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Winkle  was  too 
powerful  for  utterance,  as  he  said  nothing,  but  con- 
tinued to  walk  on — rather  slow. 

'We  are  in  excellent  lime,'  said  !Mr.  Snodgrass,  as 
they  climbed  the  fence  of  the  first  field;  'the  sun  is 
just  going  down.'  Mr.  Winkle  looked  up  at  the  de- 
clining orb,  and  paiVifully  thought  of  the  probability 
of  his  'going  down,'  himself,  before  long. 

'There's  the  officer,*  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  after  a 
few  minutes'  walking. 

'Where?'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'There; — ihe  gentleman  in  the  Wue  cloak.'  Mr. 
Snodgrass  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
forefing-r  of  his  fi  lend,  and  observed  a  figure,  muffled 
up,  as  he  had  de.««cribed.  The  officer  evinced  his  con- 
8ciou:«nes8  of  their  presence  by  slightly  beckoning 
with  his  hand;  and  the  two  friends  followed  him,  at  a 
little  distance,  as  he  walked  away. 

The  evening  grew  more  dull  every  moment,  and  a 
melancholy  wind  sounded  through  the  deserted  fields, 
like  a  distant  giant,  whistling  for  his  house'dog.  The 
sadness  of  the  scene  imparted  a  sombre  tinge  to  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle.  He  starred  as  they  passed 
the  angle  of  the  trench — it  looked  like  a  colossal  grave. 

The  officer  turned  suddenly  from  the  path;  and  after 
climbing  a  paling  and  scaling  a  hedge,  entered  a  se- 
cluded field.  Two  gentlemen  were  waiting  in  it;  one 
was  a  little  fat  man,  with  black  hair;  and  the  other— 
a  portly  personage  in  a  braided  surtout — was  sitting 
with  perfect  equanimity  on  a  camp  stool. 

'The  other  party,  and  a  surgeon,  I  suppose,'  said 
Mr.  Snodgrass;  'take  a  drop  of  brandy.'  Mr.  Winkle 
seized  the  wic  ker  bottle,  which  his  friend  profferpd. 
and  took  a  lengthened  pull  at  the  exhilaratiufir  liquid. 

•My  friend,  sir,  Mr.  Snodgrass,'  said  Mr.  Winkle, as 
the  officer  approached.  Doctor  Slammer's  friend 
bowed,  and  produced  a  case  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
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*Wehave  nothing  farther  to  say,  sir,  I  think,'  he 
eoldlj  remarked,  as  he  opened  the  case;  an  apology 
has  been  resolutely  declined/ 

'Nothing,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  began  to 
feel  rather  nncorofortable  himself. 

'WiU  yon  step  forward?'  said  the  oflScer. 

•Certainly,'  replied  Mr.   Snodgrass.     The  gronnd 
'  WW  measnreid  and  preliminaries  arranged. 

•You  will  find  these  better  than  yonr  own,'  said  the 
opposite  second,  producing  his  pistols.  *You  saw  me 
luad  them.    Do  yon  object  to  use  them?' 

^Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  offer 
reliered  him  from  considerable  embarrassment;  for 
bis  preyions  notions  of  loading  a  pistol  were  rather 
ragne  and  undefined. 

•We  may  place  our  men,  then,  I  think,'  observed 
the  officer,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  the  princi- 
pals wefe  chess-men,  and  the  seconds  players. 

•I  think  we  may,'  replied  Mr.  Snddgrass,  who 
▼oold  have  assented  to  any  proposition,  because  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  officer  crossed 
to  Dr.  Slammer,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  went  up  to  Mr. 
Winkle. 

'It's  all  ready,'  he  said,  offering  the  pistol.  'Give 
me  your  cloak.' 

•You  have  got  the  packet,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
poor  Winkle. ' 

•All  right,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass.  'Be  steady,  and 
wmg  him,* 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Winkle  that  this  advice  was 
Tery  like  that  which  by-standers  invariably  give  to  the 
BtBallest  boy  in  a  street  fight,  namely  *Go  in  and  win:* 
an  admirable  thing  to  recommend,  if  you  only  know 
how  to  do  it.  He  took  off  his  cloak,  howeverr  in  si- 
lence— it  always  took  a  long  time  to  undo  that  cloak 
—and  accepted  the  pistol.  The  seconds  retired,  the 
gentleman  on  the  camp  stool  did  the  same,  and  the 
belligerents  approached  each  other. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  always  remarkable  for  extreme  hu- 
manity. It  is  conjectured  that  his  unwillingness  to 
hurt  a  fellow-creature  intentionally,  was  the  cause  of 
bis  shutting  his  eyes  when  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot; 
and  that  the  circumstance  of  his  eyes  being  closed, 
prevented  his  observing  the  very  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  demeanor  of  Doctor  Slammer.  That 
gentlemin  started,  stared,  retreated,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
•tared  again;  and  finally,  shouted  'Stop,  stop!' 

•What's  all  this!'  said  Doctor  Slammer,  as  his 
friend  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  came  running  up — •That's 
not  the  man.' 

•Not  the  man  V  said  Doctor  Slammer's  second. 

•Not  the  manV  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'Not  the  man!'  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp- 
Btool  in  his  hand. 

•Certainly  not,'  replied  the  little  doctor.  'That's  not 
tbe  person  who  insulted  roe  last  night.' 

*Very  extraordinary!'  exclaimed  the  officer. 

*Very»'  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp-stool. — 
*Tbe  only  questi«>n  is,  whether  the  gentleman,  being 
on  the  ground,  must  not  be  considered,  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  be  the  individual  who  intuited  our  friend,  Doc- 
tor Slammer,  yesterday  evening,  whether  he  is  real'y 
tbat  individual  or  not:'  and  having  delivered  this  sug- 
gwUon,  with  a  very  sage  and  mystorions  air,  the  man 
with  the  camp-stool  took  a  large  pinch  of  Bnuff,  and 
looked  profoundly  round,  with  an  air  of  authority  in 
such  matters. 


Now  Mr.  Winkle  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  his  ears 
too,  when  he  heard  his  adversary  call  out  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities;  and  perceiving  by  what  he  had  af- 
terwards said,  that  there  was,  beyond  all  question, 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  he  at  once  foresaw  the  in- 
crease of  reputation  he  should  inevitably  acquire,  by 
concealing  the  real  motive  of  his  coming  out;  he  there- 
fore stepped  boldly  forward  and  said — **I  am  not  the 
person.     I  know  it.' 

•Then,  that,'  said  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  'is 
an  affront  to  Doctor  Slammer,  and  a  sufficient  reason 
for  proceeding  immediately.' 

'Pray  be  quiet,  Payne,'  said  the  Doctor's  second. — • 
'Why  did  you  not  communicate  this  fact  to  me  this 
morning,  sirl' 

•To  be  sure — to  be  sure,'  said  the  man  with  the 
camp-stool,  indignantly. 

♦I  entreat  you  to  be  quiet,  Payne,'  said  the  other. 
•May  I  repeat  my  question,  sir?' 

'Because,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  h^id 
time  to  deliberate  upon  his  answer — 'because,  sir,  you 
described  an  intoxicated  and  ungcntlemanly  person  as 
wearing  a  coat,  which  I  have  the  honor,  not  only  to 
wear,  but  to  have  invented,  the  proposed  uniform,  sir, 
of  the  Pickwick  Club  in  London.  The  honor  of  that 
uniform  I  feel  bound  to  maintam,  and  I  therefore, 
without  inquiry,  accepted  the  challenge  which  you  of- 
fered me.' 

•My  dear  sir,'  said  the  good-humnrcd  little  doctor, 
advancing  with  extended  hand,  *I  honor  your  gallant- 
ry. Permit  me  to  sav,  sir,  that  I  highly  admire  yonr 
conduct,  and  extremely  regret  having  caused  you  the 
inconvenience  of  this  meeting  to  no  purpose.' 

•I  beg  you  won't  mention  it,   sir,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*I  phall  feel  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  su:,'  said 
the  little  doctor. 

'It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  know  you, 
sir*  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  Thereupon  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Winkle  shook  hands,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Lieutenant  Tappleton  (the  Doctor's  second),  and  then 
Mr.  Winkle  and  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass;  the  last-named 
gentleman  in  an  excess  of  admiration  at  the  nobio 
conduct  of  his  heroic  friend. 

•I  think  we  may  adjourn,'  said  Lieutenant  Tapple- 
ton. 

•Certainly,'  added  the  Doctor. 

•Unless,'  interposed  the  man  with  the  camp-stool, 
•unless  Mr.  Winkle  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
challenge;  in  which  case,  I  submit,  he  has  a  right  to 
satisfaction.' 

Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  self  denial,  expressed  him- 
self quite  satisfied  already. 

'Or  possibly,'  said  the  man  with  the  camp-stool, 
'the  gentleman's  second  may  feel  himself  affionted 
with  sonip  observations  which  fell  from  me  at  an  early 
period  of  this  meeting;  if  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
him  satisfaction  immediately.' 

Mr.  Snodgrass  hastily  professed  himself  very  much 
obliged  with  the  handsome  offer  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  which  he  was  only  induced  to  decline 
by  his  entire  contentment  with  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  two  B'conds  ad) listed  the  cases,  and  the  wholj 
party  loft  the  ground  in  a  much  more  lively  manner 
than  they  had  proceeded  fefedtiy  xji^v/viv 
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''ALL   M00N8HIHE." 

We  don't  wish  any  of  onr  readers  to  get  exactly 
"moon-struck/'  bat  a  little  information  about  the  man 
in  the  moon  may  be  both  curions  and  interesting  to 
everybody.  That  neighbor  of  ours,  the  moon,  lies  so 
near  that  we  can  inspect  his  premises  with  tolerable 
ease.  Sach  of  our  readers  as  have  from  childhood 
gazed  wonderingly  upon  the  appearance  of  a  face  in 
the  moon,  may  like  to  know  what  causes  those  dark 
spots  which  gave  the  effect  of  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
to  our  youthful  imagination.  They  were  once  con- 
sidered to  be  lakes  and  seas,  but  are  now,  for  pretty 
good  reasons,  believed  to  be  hu^e  spaces  covered  with 
rock,  earth,  or  sand,  which  reflect  less  light  than  tbe 
other  parts  of-  the  moon's  surface.  The  principal 
reason  for  not  considering  them  to  be  seas  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  the  moon  had  seas  or  great  waters  on  its 
face,  it  would  have  an  atmoRphere,  which  would  be 
seen  like  that  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  when  crossing 
the  face  of  the  sun,  which  is  not  the  case.  La  Place, 
a  French  astronomer,  long  ago  declared  that  if  the 
moon  has  an  atmosphere,  it  is  more  attenuated  than 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump. 

Now  let  our  readers  on  a  clear  moonlight  night  gaze 
up  at  the  face  of  the  moon,  or  what  is  quite  as  good 
and  much  better,  let  them  purchase  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful stereoscopic  views  of  the  moon  sold  by  Messrs. 
havage  and  Ottinger  of  this  city.  They  can  then  in- 
spect the  moon  without  fear  ot  catching  cold.  By  re- 
versing the  picture  they  will  observe  the  dark  slant- 
ing masses  on  the  upper  part  of  the  old  fellow's  face 
which  constitute  the  eyes.  There  is  an  oval  spot  in 
the  centre  which  has  a  very  faint  streak  of  light  run- 
ning through  from  north  to  south.  This  is  called  the 
8ea  of  Serenity,  but  it  is  a  sea  without  water  in  it; 
the  name  being  one  of  those  given  when  such  spots 
were  supposed  to  be  seas.  On  the  left  hand  side  of 
this  so-called  sea  is  a  very  small  white  dot  supposed 
to  be  a  volcanic  mountain  called  Linnd.  For  some 
time  a  sort  of  a  cloud  has  covered  this  mountain,  so 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  formerly.  The  cloud 
can  be  easily  detected  with  a  telescope. 

The  right  eye  of  the  moon  used  to  be  called  the 
Sea  of  Showers,  and  the  left,  the  Sea  of  Tranquility. 
The  upper  part  of  the  nose,  the  Sea  of  Vapors,  while 
the  big  wide  mouth  is  formed  by  what  was  called  the 
Sea  of  CloudR. 

A  huge  dimple  on  the  right  cheek  is  called  the  Sea 
of  Humors — dimples  are  usually  humorous  affairs— on 
the  northwest  edge  of  this  sea  is  a  circular  mountain 
called  Gassendi ;  while,  like  a  wart  on  the  cheek  of  our 
ancient  friend,  and  just  under  his  mouth  is  a  bright 
spot  composed  of  another  circular  mountain,  Tycho. — 
All  around  this  mountain  *'are  lofty  peaks,  frightful 
abysses,  yawning  gulfs,  and  groups  of  mountains  of 
fantastic  outline  thrown  together  in  interminable  con- 
fusion. The  precipitous  inner  wall  of  Tycho  itself 
rises  to  wn  altitude  of  16,000  feet  above  the  plain. — 
The  diameter  of  the  enclosed  area  is  nearly  fifty  miles." 
"It  is  from  Tycho  that  the  curious  white  streaks 
radiate,  stretching  far  to  the  left,  through  the  Sea  of 


Clouds,  and  on  the  right  to  the  Sea  of  Nectar,  a  dis- 
tance from  the  great  crater  of  1800  miles  in  this  direc- 
tion. These  streaks  yon  will  say  at  once  are  ranges 
of  mountains.  Not  so,  however,  for  where  mountains 
exist  conspicuous  by  their  huge  shadows  these  streaks 
are  not  seen  at  all.  Herschel,  the  elder,  sagfcested 
that  they  were  lava  streams,  which  had  filled  up  huge 
cracks  in  the  Moon's  outer  shell  made  by  its  cooliog 
rapidly — the  lava  reflecting  light  better  than  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  "The  largest  white  spot  on  the 
Moon's  disk  is  Copernicus,  a  mammoth  crater  fifty- 
six  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  seen  as  an  ill-defined  light 
patch  to  the  left  of  the  nose.  Before  and  after  Full 
Moon"  **long  tapering  shadows  from  mountains  skirt- 
ing the  deep  abyss  are  thrown  across  the  internal 
area,  and  by  degress  shorten  or  lengthen  accordiD^  to 
the  age  of  the  Moon,  until  the  crater  is  either  a  glare 
of  light,  or  a  circle  of  pit^shy  darkness.  With  a  good 
spy-glass,  this  enormous  mountain  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest our  friends. 

There  are  other  mountains  besides.  There  is  one 
range  called  the  Apennines.  This  is  a  very  precip- 
itous range  and  is  the  loftiest  in  the  Moon.  Huygens 
in  the  centre  of  it  rises  to  a  greater  elevation  than 
Mt.  Blanc  in  Europe." 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  height 
or  shape  of  the  mountains  or  rugged  pinnacles  of  the 
Moon.  The  reply  is  by  measuring  their  shadows. — 
These  shadows  are  seen  to  change  from  side  to  side 
and  give  the  distinct  outline  of  the  masses  from  which 
they  are  cast.  They  can  as  easily  be  measured  as 
shadows  nearer  home;  and  of  course  they  are  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  object  that  casts  them  as  shad- 
ows of  our  own  mountains  or  anything  else. 

To  such  as  are  curions  respecting  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Moon  is  inhabited  or  not,  it  may  he  in- 
teresting to  mention  that  objects  not  larger  than  forty 
feet — the  shadow  of  the  little  mountain  Linnd  for  in- 
stance have  been  measured.  Objects  of  art,  then,  such 
as  lofty  buildings  need  not  be  very  larg^  to  be  seen. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  which  is  about  500  feet  high,  if 
not  very  plain,  ought  to  make  a  wart  or  pimple  of 
some  kind. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS 

BY 

"QUE   HIEEB    KAH." 

SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES. 

Our  Hired  Man  having  read  Mr.  Barker's  ''Philos- 
ophy" in  the  last  number,  and  being  delighted  with  the 
ease  and  facility  with  which  the  universe  can  be  turned 
inside  out  and  tully  accounted  for,  has  determined  to 
present  his  own  "scientific  views"  to  an  amazed  and 
an  awe-struck  public. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  explain  the  primal  forces 
of  the  Universe,  as  they  are  the  simplest  things  he 
knows  anything  about.  They  are,  he  has  discovered, 
composed  mostly  of  gases  of  one  kind  and  another. — 
He  will  name  a  few  kinds:  First,  then,  there  is  laugh- 
ing gas;  next,  gasey  individuals;  and  lastly,  the  gas 
which  such  scientific  discoveries  as  these  are  com- 
posed of.  The  rest  of  the  elements  of  nature — it  will 
electrify  our  readers  to  learn — are  nothing  but  Elec- 
tricity of  a  Positively  Electric  Negative  kind.  Of 
this  be  is  positive  as  he  has  personally  analyzed  .them 
Digitized  Dy  "■■ 
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lid  discorered  that  what  isn't  positire  is   negative, 
nd  the  rest  is  positivelj  of  the  most  positive  descrip- 

iOQ. 

Bat  these  are  simple  matters,  eonceming  merely 
be  elements  of  the  Universe.  Onr  Hired  man's  deep 
lews  are  yet  to  come.  He  will  now  astonnd  the 
rorld  with  his  new  Thopry  of  Rotary  motion.  Rotary 
lotioii  (he  will  say  parenthetically )  is  illustrated  in 
be  lives  of  many  individuals.  Now  Rotary  motion 
I  caused  in  most  cases,  in  his  opinion,  hy  the  tenden- 
y  of  things  to  roll  over,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Earth 
nd  the  planets,  there  are  two  grand  theories  which 
te  wishes  to  propound.  One  is,  that  the  Sun  shines 
ipoa  one  side  of  the  Earth  till  it  gets  eo  hot  that  it 
ao't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  turns  round  to  get  cool; 
;dbre  it  has  had  time  to  complete  the  cooling  process, 
t  gets  roand  to  the  hot  side  again,  and  is  kept  going 
m  the  principle  upon  which  bears  are  taught  to 
IftDce  upon  hot  plates.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  idea 
bs  never  "struck"  astronomers  before.  Doubtless, 
bwevcr — ^like  the  ideas  of  all  reformers — it  will  meet 
rith  opposition  from  the  ignorant.  Onr  Hired  man 
npects  persecution,  but  he  kuows  what  future  ages 
riil  say  about  hia  theory. 

The  other  idea  is  more  remarkable  still.  It  is  on 
file  newly  discovered  principle  of  weight,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  weighty  idea.  The  Sun,  it  is  known  by 
nany,  keeps  one  side  of  the  earth  light,  this  causes 
the  little  imps  of  darkness,  who  are  flying  about — all 
of  ▼bom,  be  it  understood,  are  charged  with  electricty 
of  a  jBost  negative  kind,  which  full  v  accounts  for  the 
opposition  which  they  manifest  to  things  in  general — 
to  rush  to  the  dark  edge  of  the  earth,  where  they 
Kreh  exactly  25  miles  beyond  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  electricity 
vbich  they  have  imbibed  makes  that  side  of  the  earth 
the  heaviest*  and  of  course  round  she  goes,  which 
keeps  the  small  gentry  referred  to,  a  hopping,  andful- 
Ij  accounts  for  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  their  iras- 
dbihty  of  temper  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Incredible  as  it  is,  Our  Hired  Man  believes  that 
pnssibly  after  all,  here  and  there  may  be  an  indi- 
vidoal  who  may  not  believe  the  scientific  theory  he 
has  BO  powerfully  elucidated ;  and  who  may  now  ask 
him  how  he  accounts  for  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
iroond  the  Sunt  Simply  enough.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Sun  is  (or  ought  to  be)  hollow,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants all  live  on  tlie  inside — the  outside  being  much 
too  warm.  Naturally,  they  will  go  out  walking  like 
other  folks,  and  in  walking  up  the  sides,  the  motion  of 
^ir  feet  turns  the  8un  on  the  principle  of  a  tread- 
mill. Then,  the  friction  caused  oy  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  Sun  in  the  "atmosphere  of  the  upper  deep,*' 
koocks  oiT  particles  weighing  half  a  million  tons  each. 
Theie  little  panicles  fly  off  on  the  principle  of 
I  sparks  from  a  grindstone,  and  hit  each  of  the  planets 
'  on  the  left  side  and  drives  them  round  Whenever  a 
planet  feels  inclined  to  stop  it  gets  another  whack  and 
goes  on  again.  What  will  the  scientific  world  think, 
when  he  tells  them  that  it  is  these  very  lumps,  depos- 
ited on  onr  earth,  which  cause  "our  continents  and 
moantain  chains." 

These  are  bnt  a  few  of  the  brilliant  discoveries 
▼hich  onr  very  philosophical  and  learned  assistant 
has  made  during  the  last  few  years,  and  for  which 
he  expects  to  take  his  place  in  the  midst  of  Newton, 
Kepler,  Galileo — and  Mr.  Barker. 


In  closing,  we  wish  to  say  these  ideas  have  never 
been  communicated  to  the  public  before,  and  they  are 
only  now  explained,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  to  the 
Utah  public.  Foreign  editors  are  requested  not  to 
mention  these  discoveries  until  the  ideas  are  copy* 
righted. 

Clubs. — It  should  be  understood  that  in  relation  to 
clubs,  we  follow  the  practice  of  all  other  Magazines. 
The  club  baa  to  be  made  up  and  paid  in  at  or  about 
one  period.  A  subscriber  now  and  another  then  does 
not  constitute  a  club.  When  pay  for  a  club  is  prom- 
ised, we  are  not  particular  to  a  week  or  two  as  to  its 
coming  in;  but  it  is  always  supposed  that  the  person 
claiming  the  benefit  of  the  club,  has  all  the  names  in- 
sured to  him  at  the  time. 

We  invite  all  our  friends,  down  to  little  boys  and 
girls,  to  get  up  clubs.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  get  the 
Magazine  without  any  outlay  beyond  a  little  trouble. 
All  wishing  well  to  our  enterprise,  can  help  us  very 
effectually  by  starting  their  young  folks  and  acquain- 
tances at  the  business. 

ANSWERS   TO    COBBESFOSSEHTi. 

NOTE.— Corre^Knideiice  is  toTlted  from  onr  friends. 
A  BOOKBINDSR.— Oar  intention  is  U>  print  tlie  Magftslneonpaperof  A 
perfecUy  naiform  chanurter  all  tbe  way  uroagli,  00  as  to  tana,  a  Hand- 
some Family  Volnme  when  boand  To  insure  this,  we  have  already  on 
baud  soffldeat  paper  of  one  qoaluy  to  complete  tbe  Tolame  to  every  »a)^ 
ecriber.  Any  interested  in  the  question  oc  oniforoiity  of  quality  can  ia- 
specc  oar  mock. 
CRUSTY  forwards  the  following: 

TOO  HTOH  OSBBN. 
When  np  and  down  oar  Main  Street, 

(;r  moving  to  and  Iro, 
There's  one  thing  always  meets  my  gaae^ 

Whichever  way  I  go; 
Tbe  ladies  dress  ao  bright  and  nice^ 

Bot  it*s  often  to  be  seen. 
Their  dresses,  Mae,  and  white,  and  black» 
Are  trimmed  with  too  much  green. 

Although  thcv  thfnit  It  very  nice— 

Their  taste  we  don*t  dispate, 
And  arguments  they  bring  to  bear 

Are  often  very  'cute. 
Bnt  after  all  is  said  and  done. 

It's  plainly  to  be  seen. 
In  fixing  up  their  Nnnday*s  best, 

Th«y  trim  with  too  much  **green.'* 

A  right  they  alwsys  should  enjoy* 

1  o  trim  to  fuit  I  heir  taste. 
No  matter  how  much  *  green**  tboy  ase^ 

Th«y  think  it  very  chaste. 
It  pleai*etf  them  so  very  much, 

AS  in  their  f*ces  seen. 
To  find  much  fault  t*  would  b»  a  proaf 
Ourselves  are  rather  -  'green  '* 
••Crusty^  is  evidently  under  the  Influence  of  the  ••grfen-eved  monster,"  or 
somebody  else  of  that  color.    Some  young  lady  should  pay  him  back  in  his 
own  ouin;  perhaps,  then,  he'd  look  rather  bioe. 

N.,  ParowAn.~Detalls  about  Target  Shooting,  etc.,  aball  be  given  as 
soon  as  pn^lble. 

^-HAMLBT.**— The  views  ezprefscd  are  those  of  a  correspondent. 
There  was,  however,  a  general  ezpreseioa  ef  sati^fiiction  with  Mr.  Lind- 
say *h  performance  in  tuat  character.  Mr.  Paancefort*s  Hamlet  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  fine  piece  of  actiu',  end  very  hard  to  equal— much  lees 
surpass  Still,  sU  men  have  their  peculiar  conceptions  of  bhakeHpeare*s 
characters,  and  our  corre!»p- indent .  who  is  a  gentleman  of  cun^iclerable 
criiical  ability,  and  of  much  experience  in  suui  matters,  lu«d  his.  Wo 
were  so  pleased  to  hear  of  home  talent  distinguishing  itself,  that,  with  a 
view  to  tbe  encouragement  of  native  art,  we  gladly  gave  It  all  tbe  space 
at  our  command. 

LIL^A.— We  are  glad  to  have  the  lad'es  correspond  with  ns.  Any  sng- 
ge«Uons  they  may  have  as  to  wha*.  would  Improve  their  department,  or 
any  other,  shall  be  well  conf>lder.  d  and  carried  into  effect,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable.   We  intend  rogive  Netting  as  well  as  TaUitig,  ano  <^rochei. 

QUERIST.— The  charscter  of  Jesus,  as  we  have  It  on  record.  Is  the  most 
pure  and  lovely  of  anything  Uiat  can  be  conceived.  No  such  a  perfect 
model  o*  a  life  has  ever  been  de(*cribed  before  or  since  his  day.  We  do 
nut  speak  anthuritatively  on  the  siit^ect,  bu^.  the  words  *  He  that  hath  seen 
me  httth  seen  th^  Father*'  have,  in  uur  opinion,  ss  much  reference  to  the 
kindness,  love,  and  virtues  of  his  Paiber,  which  all  saw  who  came  In  con- 
tact with  him,  as  to  bis  •*manllesting**— sb  he  undoubtedly  did— the  •  ex- 
press imsge  of  his  person.**  The  passage,  without  a  doabt,  is  equally 
irue  in  both  senses. 

jiized  Dy  vj\_^v./v 
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WnXDIS  ON  CALISTHENICS. 

[BT  JOHN  QUItX.] 

I  was  down  at  Old  Castle,  Delaware,  last  week,  and  Mr.  and 
Hrs.  Wilkios  occupied  the  room  in  the  hotel  next  to  mine.  They 
talked  verj  loud,  and  as  I  could  not  sleep,  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  lie  still  and  listen.  This  is  about  what  took 
place: 

•*I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  youVe  got  to  pot  a  stop  to  it;  I 
won-t  have  it.  This  thing  has  been  going  on  long  enough,  and 
it*s  about  played  out.  Here  you've  been  a  going  to  that  gym- 
nasium DOW  nigh  on  to  six  months,  and  you're  getting  to  be  a 
perfect  she  Samson;  you>e  getting  more  piuscle  than  any  wo- 
man who  moves  in  good  society's  got  any  right  to  have.  I 
donH  want  to  be  married  to  an  Amazon,  I  tell  you;  I  don't 
want  my  wife  going  about  trying  how  many  fifty-six  pound 
weights  she  can  lift;  I  don't  want  to  be  tied  to  a  woman  who 
hits  from  the  shoulder,  do  I?  and  }who  can  knock  an  ox  down 
with  her  fist,  and  smash  a  door  panel  with  one  lick?  ^ot  much 
I  dont,  I  say  1  won't  have  it." 

"But,  Mr.  Wilk— " 

"O.  Uiere's  no  use  of  talking,  for  it's  got  to  be  stopped.  Ain't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  you,  a  mother  of  nine  children,  to 
be  dressing  yourself  up  in  Bloomer  costume  and  showing  your 
thick  ankles. — " 

*'Mr.  Wilkins,  yon—" 

'•Showing  your  clumsy  ankles — yon  needn't  get  mad,  for 
they  are  thick,  and  you  know  it — and  swinging  dumb  bells  and 
sticks  and  clubs,  trying  to  dislocate  your  arms,  so  as  to  give 
me  another  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  and  reduce  me  to  bankruptcy; 
I'll  sue  for  divorce,  by  George,  if  it  ain't  stopped;  I  won't  put 
up  with  it  any  longer,  if  I  do  hang  me." 

"Mr.  Wilkins,  do  stop  swearing." 

"Swearing?  I'll  curse  until  daybreak  If  yon  aggravate  me  so. 
It's  enough  to  make  a  man  swear,  and  you  know  it  is.    I  tell 

?ron  it  ain't  respectable  for  you  to  go  to  that  gymnasium,  and 
et  that  booby  of  a  teacher  put  his  arm  around  you  all  the  time 
he  is  pretending  to  show  you  how  to  move  your  elbows." 
"Mr.  Wilkins.  this  is  scand— " 

"To  move  your  elbows,  and  then  for  you  to  come  home  and 
begin  exercising  yourself  on  the  joists  in   the  garret,  pulling 

Yourself  up  to  see  how  many  times  you  can  touch  your  chin, 
n  my  opinion  you'd  better  be  down  stairs  practicing  with  a 
bar  of  soap  and  a  washboard— a  good  deal  better  than  doing 
that,  or  going  out  into  the  yard  and  trying  to  balance  a  clothes- 
prop  on  your  chin." 

"Why,  M  i-s-t-e-r  Wilkins;  I  never—" 

"Don't  Mister  Wilkins  me;  you  can't  say  yon  never  did  it, 
for  I  know  you  did.  Didn't  I  see  you  the  other  day  while  I  was 
at  the  back  parlor  window?  You'd  better  say  next  that  you 
never  tried  to  catch  the  dining-room  chairs  by  the  rounds  and 
hold  them  out  at  arm's  length?" 

"Of  course  I  never  d — " 

"But  I  know  you  did,  though,  and  I  tell  you  I'm  sick  of  it  I 
don't  want  to  live  all  my  life  with  a  woman  who  can  whip  me. 
I  expect  vou'll  be  practicing  on  me  next — I  expect  nothing  else 
than  you'll  be  trying  to  see  if  you  can  throw  me.  But  I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  If  vou  come  wrestling 
around  me,  you  11  get  hurt  I  give  fair  warning;  I  won't  stand 
any  of  your  nonsense." 

"Mr.  Wilkins,  I  declare  you're  too  bad,  for — " 

"I  know  I  am,  I  know  I  don't  suit  you;  I  know  you  wish  you 
were  married -to  another  man;  you'd  like  me  to  have  a  plug- 
muss  with  you  every  day,  and  have  me  try  to  beat  you  at  lifting, 
and  get  me'  to  go  round  this  community  and  brag  on  your  mus- 
cle. But  I  ain't  proud  of  you;  I'm  mortified  about  it.  It  pains 
me  to  think  that  you  are  depraved.  I  know  you  ain't  satisfied, 
BO  you'd  better  apply  for  a  divorce  and  go  and  get  married  to 
the  Belgian  giant,  or  some  prize-fighter,  and  spar  with  him,  and 
crowd  him  to  the  ropes,  and  sluice  him  in  the  gob,  if  you  know 
what  that  means,  and  I  dare  say  you  do,  for  you  learn  all  that 
low  slang  down  to  that  gymnasium ." 

"Mr.  Wilkins,  I  won't  stand  this  any  longer:  it  is  perfectly — " 

"O,  I  know  it  is,  I  kiiow  you  won  t  stand  it,  I  expect  now 
you  will  get  up  out  of  bed  and  try  to  throw  me  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  hresk  my  legs,  or  upset  the  stove  on  me,  I  expect 
that  this  is  the  chance  you've  been  a  laying  for  all  this  time;  I 
know  it;  I'm  your  victim;  kill  me.  murder  me,  put  me  out  of  mv 
misery,  and  then  go  down  and  marry  that  prize-fighter,  that^s 
what  you  want    But  there's  one  woman  will  shed  some  tears 


over  my  grave,  you'll  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  bat  there's  on! 
woman  will  be  sorry."  * 

"Mr.  Wilkins,  who  do  you  mean?" 

^'O,  never  you  mind;  yon'd  hale  her  if  yon  knew  she  liked  nM 
and  maybe  you'd  exercise  yourself  on  her,  but  I  wont  give  yo« 
a  chance,"  . 

"It's  that  horrid,  nasty  Maria  Browne,  I  know;  she  nerer  pntf 
her  foot  in  this  house  again." 

"Tes,  there's  one  woman  would  be  sorry  to  eee  me  go,  an^ 
if  you  ever  die  I'm  going  to  marry  her — " 

"You  brute,  how  can  you  talk  so?"  1 

"Marry  her,  and  see  if  I  can*t  have  some  peace  of  idt  IUk 
She  won't  go  to  any  gymnasium  and  behave  as  joa  do — ''         ** 

"It's  that  Browne,  I  know." 

"Because  she  didn't  approve  of  flnch  things  I  ksow,  for  ehl 
said  so,  and  she  thinks  that  you — " 

"Has  she  been  daring  to  talk  about  me  to  yout  the  Tito 
minx!" 

"Yes,  she  has;  and  she  says  for  her  part  she  thinks  that— 
that—" 

.•Well,  out  with  it." 

"O,  that— that— that  you— O,  I  gneas  I  won't  repeat  It— il 
ain't  necessary-" 

"But  I  will  know." 

"Well,  then— but  no.  it  was  told  me  in  confidence." 

"Paogh!  I  don't  care  what  Maria  Browne  thinks;  she  may  say 
what  she  pleases;  I  don't  care  a  cent" 

"But  it  wasn't  Maria,  but  the  other  woman,  and  abe  oh* 
served— but,  no — " 

"I  won't  hear  it;  don't  you  dare  to  tell  me;  I  wonldnH  lialea 
if  vou  was  to  bellow  it  into  my  ears." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  yon;  she  said  that—" 

"Shut  up,  or  I'll  stuff  a  pillow  down  your  throat" 

"That  of  all  the  Jezebels  she  ever  did  hear  of — " 

**I  tell  you  I  won*t  listen  to  you." 

"Ever  did  hear  of,  you  were  the  worst,  and  if  she  were  bm 
she'd  give  warning  to  the  storekeepers  not  to  trust  you,  aa^ 
make  you  wear  old-fashioned  bonnets  for  the  rest  ef  toot  natu- 
ral life." 

"I  ain't  listening;  I  don't  hear  a  word  you  say." 

'*And  she  said  she  didn't  wonder  I  was  miserable,  for  any 
man  would  be  who  was  mairied  to  such  an  old — " 

"John  Wilkins,  I'll  be  the  death  of  yon.    Take  thaf  now." 

Here  there  was  a  series  of  thumps  upon  the  floor,  the  noiee 
of  a  scrimmage,  then  a  groan,  and  I  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  Mrs.  Wilkins  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning  dressed  already  to  go  to  the  gymnasium,  and  reported 
that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  taken  sick  during  the  night,  and  couldnt 
leave  his  room.  But  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  poor  Wil- 
kins, and  I  sympathize  with  him  in  his  misery. 


A    BABBITS    LIFE. 


[From  the  Hebrew  Leader.] 

It  was  night;  silence  reigned.  Suddenly,  the  Sebnlklopfer 
fancied  he  heard  the  tinv  mallet  which  he  used  memiog  and 
evening  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  rising  and  falling  in 
measured  cadence. 

'That  noise  will  not  let  me  sleep,'  said  he  to  his  dao^^hier, 
who  also  heard  the  slight  tapping. 

*Some  one  In  the  street  must  be  dying.'  said  the  girl,  shad- 
derlng;  and  suddenly  she  exclaimed,  terrified,  'Schmah  Israeli 
it  must  be  the  rabbi  I' 

Just  then  the  hammer  was  motionless;  but  without  some  one 
loudly  knocking  at  the  window,  and  a  voice  was  beard  shout- 
ing. 'Awake!  awake!  and  call  the  people  to  the  syna^ogpie; 
thillim  must  be  said,  for  the  rabbi  is  dying!' 

The  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  three  well-known 
raps  that  were  heard  at  each  door,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Sebnlklopfer  trembled  in  every  limb  as  she  heard  her  father's 
sonorous  steps  on  the  hard  pavement  as  he  hastily  passedt  from 
house  to  house.  When  the  sound  of  the  last  rap  died  away,  she 
thought,  'Now  the  rabbi  has  expired!'  And  she  shed  bitter 
tears. 

But  the  recital  of  thillim  still  held  back  the  souftf  the  rabbi, 
though  the  shades  of  death  that  hovered  around  him  were  not 
dispelled.  Towards  dawn  he  was  sinking  fast,  and  his  disci- 
ples were  loud  in  their  lamentations.  They  took  wax  and  a 
wick,  measured  the  dying  man.  and  then  maide  a  huge  waxen 
taper  of  his  height  This  taper  was  wrapped  in  a  shrond  and 
carried  to  the  cemetery,  where  it  was  lowered  into  a  new-made 
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rftTe.  For  all  that,  it  seemed  as  though  the  same  measure- 
wot  were  finally  to  be  used  to  determiQe  the  size  of  the  rabbi'S 
ifln. 

*6reat  God!  great  Godl'  cried  the  disciples,  'what  shall  we 
0  to  prevent  bis  death?' 

*Coaie,  let  na  gather  in  years  for  him/  said  one  of  them;  'per- 
UK  our  Father  will  hearken  to  our  prayers/ 

Tben  one  of  the  youths  went  from  house  to  house,  carrying 
.paper  on  which  the  inmates  were  to  write  the  number  of 
ears,  months,  or  weelis  of  their  own  life  which  they  would 
ire  towards  lengthening  that  ot  the  rabbi.  The  Schulklopfer's 
piigfater  was  standing  at  her  door  just  as  the  young  man 
•ssed  by  with  his  paper. 

'And  yon,'  said  he  to  the  lass,  'what  will  you  give  toward 
^  rabbits  days!' 

•My  life!  my  whole  life!'  sobbed  the  girl. 

'i>ball  it  be  written  thus?' 

*Ye8;  write,  writel' 

And  the  young  man  put  down  the  words  as  they  fell  from  her 
Ipa. 

from  that  moment  the  rabbi  grew  convalescent  and  soon  recov- 
red.  On  the  morrow  the  corpse  of  a  maiden  was  laid  in  the 
emetery;  it  was  that  of  the  Schulklopfer's  daughter. 

The  young  girl  had  hesitated  but  little  when  called  upon  to 
eave  this  earth,  and  the  rabbi  knew  not  how  to  erase  his  own 
l^e  from  the  book  of  life.  When  in  the  early  stages  of 
m  recovery,  he  was  overjoyed  and  ever  in  good  spirits. 
be  long  he  grew  mournful  and  pallor  blanched  his  cheek. 
iooe  were  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  darkening  sadness.  Nor 
Bs  it  known  that,  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  the  rabbi  was 
cated  at  his  desk  studying  the  'Gemara'  that  lay  open  before 
Im,  he  beard  rising  irom  below  a  gently  chanted  song;  and 
that,  whenever  he  opened  the  window,  he  beheld  a  maiden, 
vboee  icy,  death-like  smile  shone  through   the  veil  of  dark- 

*Now/  thonght  the  rabbi,  *did  she  live  now  she  might  he 
be  and  gladsome  as  the  birds  that  flutters  in  mid  airl' 

And,  amid  the  gloom,  hot  tears  dampened  the  pages  of  the 
bine. 

Once,  towards  midnight,  loud  cries  of  anguish  resounded 
bom  withont — strange  exclamations,  such  as  are  wrenched 
worn  a  mortal  by  physical  suffering.  And,  a  few  minutes  hav- 
ing elapsed,  he  heard  the  wailing  of  a  new-born  child. 

'Corse  upon  me!'  exclaimed  the  rabbi,  *  'tis  I  robbed  her  of 
^  joy!' 

And  every  night  he  heard  the  wailing  of  the  child,  ever  and 
icon  interrupted  by  a  heavenly  cradle-song;  and  the  chant 
■aile  him  wreep'und  weep  again.  Six  times  heard  he  the  cries 
of  pain;  then  sounded  the  wail  of  the  infant;  and  then  the 
enuile-sbng  once  more,  and  a  pause.  Again  was  a  hymn  of 
|oy  wafted  on  the  midnight  breeze  as  the  rabbi  thought: 

•Now  her  first  child  stands  in  the  house  of  prayer  and  reads 
ias  portioD;  and  'tis  I  that  robbed  her  of  her  pride!' 

Silence  reigned  again.  Some  years  rolled  away,  and  once 
lK>re  the  glad  chants  resounded.    The  rabbi  munni^-ed:  • 

'New  she  would  have  led  a  daughter  under  the  nuptial  cano- 
^.    Curse  upon  me,  that  robbed  her  of  her  joys!' 

When  the  voice  was  heard  again,  there  sounded  neither  la- 
Bent  nor  sobs,  but  ever  a  rapturous  song.  And  the  rabbi 
thought: 

*$he  would  have  been  a  happy  mother  had  not  I  destroyed 
ber  happiness!'  ' 

Thus  did  the  rabbi  live  the  life  of  the  maiden.  He  would 
have  given  much  to  have  hearkened,  if  but  once,  to  some  bit- 
ter plaints  in  lieu  of  such  hymns  of  bliss.  He  might  then  have 
known  that  she  would  have  learned  the  bitternetis  of  earthly 
mif^fortune.  But  his  prayer  was  ne\er  granted,  and  he  whis- 
pered, drenching  the  'Gemara'  with  bis  tears: 

*^What!  would  she  have  been  so  happy!' 

And  then  he  longed  for  death,  for  the  vision  made  life  hide- 
ous. But  death  came  not  at  his  bidding,  and  he  grew  decrepit. 
Tbe  aged  of  the  community  were  buried  long  before  he,  and 
ibe  very  beings  whom  in  their  childhood  he  had  blessed  came 
to  hhn,  sad  and  infirm,  shaking  their  crutches  in  derision  at 
D«alh,  bat  dying  away  at  last.    But  be,  be  could  not  die! 

'When  will  the  hour  strike,  maiden?'  he  often  exclaimed; 
*how  long  wouldst  thou  have  lived?' 

At  length,  at  nridnight,  a  cry  of  agony  awakened  the  slum- 
bering echoes. 

'She  is  no  more,'  said  the  rabbi;  'God's  name  be  praised!' 

And  when  the  grey  dawn  put  to  fli^nt  tbe  shadows  of  dark- 
De:«,  bis  diMciples  found  him,  with  hiad  pillowed  on  the  ^Ge- 
m^ira,'  deadl 


THE  EMPEEOB  MAXTimJATf  IV  PEISON. 

The  special  correspondent  of  an  American  paper  has  fur- 
nished the  following  particulars  of  the  arrival  of  the  Princess 
Salm-Salm  in  the  apartment  where  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince 
her  husband  were  confined  shortly  before  the  execution  of  Max- 
imilian, when  the  heroic  lady  returned  from  her  mission  of 
seeking  mercy  from  Juarez.  The  description  purports  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  eye  witness:  'She  ought  to  come,' said  the  Prince 
of  Salm-Salm,  anxiously.  'She  will  do  what  she  can.'  The 
speaker  quitted  his  seat  and  slowly  walked  the  floor.  His  eye- 
glass dropped  unnoticed  from  its  perch.  His  fingers  writhed 
nervously  behind  his  back.  He  tried  to  hum  a  tune,  but  failed. 
Maximilian  sank  into  the  vacant  chair.  For  a  few  moments  he 
was  silent.  Then  he  lilted  his  eyes  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
spoke,  'Are  you  an  American  or  a  Mexican?'  Both.  I  was 
born  in  Guadalajara,  and  have  lived  in  the  United  States.' 

Still  smiling,  the  Archduke  continued:  'The  Americans,  I 
suppose,  would  not  regret  to  hear  of  my  death?' 

•1  think  they  would;  they  are  not  such  a  people — ^Ihope  they 
will  not  have  to  hear  of  it.' 

♦We  shall  see.'  The  Archduke's  face  became  sobered,  and 
he  spoke  abstractedly.    -1  did  what  seemed  for  the  best.    They 

deceived  me.    1  am  afraid  they  will  all  regret .'    Here  be 

leaned  his  head  upon  his  band  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  and 
listening.  The  visitor  sat  uneasily,  regarding  the  two  prisoners 
— one  motionless,  the  other  pacing  to  and  fro.  The  barking  of 
a  dog  in  the  sultry  street,  the  sounds  of  a  carousal  in  an  oppo- 
site building,  the  soldiers'  voices  in  the  savan,  were  all  cruelly 
distinct.  A  few  minutes  were  thus  spent.  Then  a  bustle  was 
heard  outside;  the  heavy  door  was  opened,  and  a  soldier  an- 
nounced -La  Senora!'  In  an  instant,  Prince  Salm-Salm  had 
the  new-comer  in  his  arms.  She  was  the  voluntary  messenger, 
his  wife.  She  had  just  arrived  from  San  Louis  Potosi,  from 
Juarez.  Her  face  was  sunburnt  and  soiled;  her  shoes  were 
torn;  her  whole  form  trembled  with  nerveless  fatigue  as  she 
laid  her  hands  upon  her  husband's  shoulders.  The  Archduke 
came  forward  eagerly,  waiting  for  his  turn.  Tbe  Prince  was 
heard  to  ask  in  a  whisper, 

*Have  you  bad  any  success?    What  did  Juarez  say?' 

*They  will  do  what  they  have  said  in  the  despatches, 
have  granted  the  delay.''  She  turned  to  Maximilian, 
your  Majesty,  I  am  so  glad.' 

Maximilian  took  the  Princess's  hand  and  kissed  it.  'May  God 
bless  you,  madam!'  be  said,  'you  have  been  too  kind  to  one 
who  is  afraid  he  can  never  serve  you.' 

The  Princess  forced  a  smile.  'Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that, 
your  Miyesty.  I  shall  have  some  favor  to  ask  for  the  Prince 
here  yeu* 

♦Madame,  you  will  never  need  to  ask  that,'  responded  the 
Archduke,  leading  the  lady  to  a  seat.  ^But  you  look  weary. — 
And  you  must  be  very  tired.  We  can  offer  you  little.  Prince, 
you  must  care  for  your— I—.'  Turning  bis  face  aside,  Maxi- 
milian moved  abruptly  towards  the  window.  It  was  easy  to 
see  why.    His  grief  was  restrained,  but  almost  audible. 

The  Prince,  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his  wife's  chair, 
and  with  the  other  uplifted  towards  the  Archduke  in  mute  pro- 
testation, could  hardly  restrain  his  own.  It  was  time  intrusion 
should  cease."  -Yne  visitor  had  already  gained  the  door,  made 
au  unobserved  motion  of  respect  and  withdrew.  - 


They 
♦Oh, 


GOSSIP    OF    THE    DAT: 

PERSONAL,     SCIENTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE. 


Thb  Fextax  Paxtc. — As  an  illuBtration  of  the  watch  and 
ward  kept  over  Her  Majesty's  person  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dnr- 
ing  the  present  Fenian  panic,  *Verax,*  writing  to  the  editor  of 
the  Telegraph  from  that  locality,  says  that  two  individuals 
armed  with  breech-loaders  weie  challenged  recently  by  an 
Irish  sentry,  and  being  unprovided  with  the  countersign  were 
made  prisoners,  and  marched  off  to  the  guardhouse.  They 
proved  to  be  a  royal  persfinage  on  a  visit  to  tbe  Queen,  and  Her 
Majesty *s  gamekeeper,  Mr.  Page. 

LooKiNO  ixTo  A  Maas  OF  Irox. — Withont  any  magic  or  jug- 
glery, a  method  has  laiely  been  found  for  virtually  looking  in- 
to the  interior  of  a  mass  of  iron,  in  order  to  detect  cracks  or 
flaws  in  its  structure.  A  compass  needle  is  the  searching  eye. 
It  is  well  known  that  any  mass  of  iron  held  at  a  certain  inclin- 
ation to  the  magnetic  equator,  becomes  temporarily  a  magnet. 
If  the  structure  of  the  iron  be  perfect,  i.e.,  without  breaks  of 
continuity,  either  external  or  internal,  the  mass  will  behave 
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.  Just  as  ao  ordinary  steel  magnet,  and  will  deflect  a  compass 
needle  passed  around  it  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner.  But 
if  there  be  breaks  of  continnity  there  will  be  cog'esponding 
breaks  of  magnetism,  and  the  needle  will  be  vagarioas  in  its 
behavior,  always  performing  some  immethodical  movement 
inst  at  the  spot  beneath  which  the  flaw  is  situated.  Mr.  Saxby, 
R.N.,  lately  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  testing  of 
iron  forges  and  castings  His  proposal  was  favorably  reported 
on  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  and  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  process  has  been  prosecuted  at 
the  Chatham  and  Sheerness  dockyards.  These  have  been  emi- 
nenUy  successful  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  and  give  great 
hopes  that  one  of  the  greatest  difflcnlties  mechanical  engineers 
have  to  cope  with,  that  of  ascertaining  the  perfection  of  a  weld 
or  the  soundness  of  a  casting  will  ultimately  be  removed. 

AcoTDBNT  TO  A  Princbss.— A  marriage  has  been  conclnded 
between  the  Grand  Duchess  Eugenie  Leuchtenberg-Romanow- 
sky.  second  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Mary,  eldest  sister 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  second  son  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenberg.  The  parties  are  to  be  married  in  January 
next  Though  a  second  son,  the  bridegroom  will  be  rich,  his 
elder  brother  having  been  disinherited  for  marrying  beneath 
bis  rank  and  without  his  father's  consent  The  Grand  Duchess 
Eugenie  is  at  present  residing  at  the  palace  of  her  uncle,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  Last  week  the  aged  Princess  Potemkin 
called  to  congratulate  her  Royal  Highness  on  her  approaching 
nuptials,  and  was  hoisted  up  by  a  lift  to  the  apartments  of  the 
bride;  but  jnst  as  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  extending  his 
band  to  assist  the  Princess  out  of  the  lift,  the  cords  of  the  ma- 
chine broke  and  the  poor  old  lady  was  rattled  down  to  the 
ground-floor  with  great  violence.  In  her  descent  her  wrist  was 
broken,  and  she  incurred  such  severe  external  and  internal  in- 
juries that  she  is  still  lying  in.the  palace  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition." 

STKA.V  ON  Common  ^oai>s. — ^Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  at  length  to  all  appearance  succeeded  in  making  a 
steam  locomotive  flt  for  common  roads.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
Tery  difficult  to  use  steam  power  on  ordinary  roads,  for  this 
chief  reason — that  it  the  wheels  of  the  engines  are  made 
smooth,  they  fail  to  bite  the  road,  and  slip  instead  of  rolling, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  wheels  are  roughened  by 
spikes  or  by  other  means,  they  destroy  the  Macadam.  The  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  new  road  steamer,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  one,  and  promises  to  be  eflfective.  In  a  road 
engine  which  he  has  prepared  for  the  island  of  Java  he  his 
made  the  tyres  of  vulcanized  India  rubber.  Thoy  are  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  Ave  inches  thick.  The  engine  to  which  they 
are  fixed  weighs  between  four  and  five  tons,  and  yet  the  wheels, 
when  moving  over  soft  bad  roads,  or  over  a  soft  grass  field,  do 
not  sink  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  scarcely  leave  their  im- 
press behind,  owing  to  the  elastic  and  cushion-like  character 
of  the  material  foi  ming  the  tyres  of  the  wheels.  The  trials 
that  have  been  made  with  the  road  steamer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh  show  that  a  hard  rigid  material  is  not  necessary  for 
biting  power  in  the  wheel  tyres.  Also  that  the  rubber  has  an 
amount  of  durability  beypnd  conception.  No  trace  of  wear 
has  shown  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  rubber,  even  thongh  the 
trials  have  been  made  over  roads  laid  with  material  of  the 
most  testing  character,  such  as  broken  and  angular  flints.  The 
en^ne  was  constructed  to  draw  an  omnibus  weighing  (with  its 
lo^  of  say  thirty  passengers)  about  four  tons,  on  a  level  road; 
but,  in  one  of  its  trials,  it  ascended  a  hilly  incline  of  one  in 
twelve,  with  a  huge  steam-boiler  in  tow,  weighing,  with  its 
truck,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  tons.  Its  speed  is  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  per  hour. 

John  Bbioht.— The  editor  of  the  "Carmarthen  Journal"  tells 
the  following  story:— We  have  been  informed  that  some  time 
ago  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  conversing  in  a  hotel  not  half- 
a-dozen  miles  from  Carmarthen.  The  subject  was  a  political 
one,  and  the  conduct  of  John  Bright  was  condemned  in  very 
strong  terms.  One  of  the  company  was  a  rather  short  gentle- 
man, who  did  not  join  in  the  discussion,  but  by  and  by  left 
the  room.  Calling  the  waiter  to  him,  he  said,  **If  any  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  smoke-room  ask  who  I  am,  tell  them  that  I 
am  John  Bright"  -Ves,  sir,'-  said  the  waiter,  seeing  the  joke 
at  once.  Sure  enongh,  upon  his  entering  the  room,  the  man 
was  asked  if  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was  that  had  left 
••The  short  s^entleman  who  went  out  just  now?"  ♦•Yes."  **0, 
that  is  Mr.  John  Bright.  M.P."  The  consternation  of  the  party 
may  be  imagined,  and  they  were  not  a  whit  mo<«  comfortable 
when  "Mr.  John  Bright"  again  entered  the  roo  n.  Every  one 
apologized,  and  the  honorable  gentleman  graciously  pardoned 


them  all,  remarking  that  he  was  so  often  the  object  of  ealain 
ny  that  be  was  quite  used  to  it  That  the  short  geotleouu 
didn't  happen  to  be  Mr.  Bright,  though  quite  bright  in  his  owi 
way.  makes  the  joke  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  point  was  no 
discovered  until  after  the  perpetrator  had  departed. 


PAELOS     AMU8EMSHT3      FOB     OVl 
TOUHG   FOLKS. 

JLDTIKTIGEOCB  WIOKR. 

Request  a  lady  to  lend  yon  a  watch.  Examine  H.  ftod  gh 
a  guess  as  to  its  value;  then  ofl'er  to  lay  the  owner  a  wagei 
considerably  below  the  real  value  of  the  watch,  that  she  wt 
not  answer  to  three  questions  which  you  will  put  to  her  ooi 
secutively,  "My  watch."  Show  her  the  watch,  and  say,"  Wliat  i 
this  which  I- hold  in  my  hand?"  She,  of  course,  will  not  fa 
to  reply,  "My  watch."  Next  present  to  her  notice  some  otb* 
object,  repeating  the  same  question.  If  she  name  the  objei 
yon  present  she  looses  the  wager;  but  she  be  on  ber  guan 
and  remembering  ber  stake,  she  says,  "Mj  watch,"  she  mos 
of  course,  win;  and  you.  therefore,  to  divert  ber  attentiot 
should  observe  to  her,  "Yon  are  certain  to  win  the  stake,  bi 
supposing  I  lose,  what  will  you  give  me?"  and,  if  confident  i 
success,  she  replies  for  the  third  time,  "My  watch,"  then  tak 
it  and  leave  her  the  wager  agreed  on. 

THX  DOUBLK  VEAKINO. 

Place  a  glass  of  any  liquor  upon  the  table,  put  a  bat  orer  i 
and  say,  "I  will  engai^e  to  drink  the  liquor  under  that  hat,  ao 
yet  ril  not  touch  the  hat."  You  then  get  under  the  table,  an 
after  giving  three  knocks,  yon  make  a  noise  with  yoor  mout 
as  if  you  were  swallowing  the  liquor.  Then  getting  from  ui 
der  the  table,  you  say,  "Now,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  look. 
Some  one,  eager  to  see  if  you  drank  the  liquor,  will  raise  n 
the  hat.  when  you  instantly  take  the  glass  and  drink  the  coi 
tents,  saying.  "Gentlemen,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise.  Yc 
are  all  witnesses  that  I  did  not  touch  tlie  hat" 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


INSTRUOnONS  AND  TEBMS  USED  IN  TATTING 

[ooirmiUED.] 

A  STTCATonr  Tmti!Ai>  is  instead  of  commencing  a  Innp.  and  is  Qsed  i 
counect  variShB  paru  oi  the  pattern  tof^fiher;  two  threiids  are  always  r 
qolred;  wiUi  a  ahuttle  for  each,  or  eometimes  one  end  in  lefn  attached  i 
tHe  reel;  if  only  a  yaid  or  two  ot  cottou  is  left  the  end  may  be  tbrewk 
wiih  a  eewine  needle.  The  easiest  method  to  descrihe  this  will  be  to  4 
a  red  and  a  white  sbnttle.  koottinff  tae  two  ends  tofcetber;  told  the  kw 
between  the  finger  and  thomb  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  thread  attadked  1 
the  redthnule  between  the  seeond  and  thtrd  flaitert  of  the  same  ham 
aboat  two  inches  (wm  the  knot;  this  upaoe  of  thread  is  need  instead  < 
making  a  loop:  then  with  the  white  shatile  in  )be  hght  hand  mmke  a  eti 
gle  stitch,  pa  8  it  np  to  the  knot,  keeping  ihe  r  eh*  hand  tight;  the  miu 
will  b«  firmed  by  the  space  of  thread  as  it  would  b^  by  a  loop;  the  wU 
shattle  will  now  be  the  lower  or  straight  thread  in  the  section. 

Oontinbe  working  donble  or  single  stitches  according  to  the  dIrecHoti. 

In  working  with  i  straight  thread,  the  pari  loops  are  made  bj  tomla 
the  space  of  thread  over  the  ptn. 

(EILLET  EDQING. 

1st  (Elllet  Fin  the  shuttle,  and  commencing  a  loop  work  f  doab) 
stitches,  i  pari  lonp  6  doal>ie  draw  the  loop  qaite  dose;  reverse  the  woe 
so  that  diis  oeillet  Is  finder  ibe  thomb  and  ihe  cotton  above 

9d.  Commence  a  loop  doM  to  the  last;  work  tf  doahle,  then  malce  a 
extra  pnrl  by  taming  the  cotton  twice  roood  the  pin,  work  6  doable;  drai 
duse  and  rer^rre  the  work. 

Sd.  comm•no^  work  6  doable.  Join  to  the  pari  of  the  1st  ttOlet;  S  doi 
ble,  drawelose. 

I'HB  i>oT.— Commenee,  work  8  doable,  1  pari  and  3  doable;  draw  doei 
Reverse  the  work. 

Thb  Rosbttb.— Commence,  work  3  doable,  Join  to  the  extra  pari;  the 
1  doable  (i  pari  and  1  doable  alternately,  lu  times; ;  make  an  extra  pw 
as  before;  8  double,  draw  dose;  then  Join  the  cotton  to  the  pari  of  tbe  d«i 
Keverse. 

4th.  Commence,  works  doable,  1  part  B  doable:  draw  doee  and  n 
verse. 

ftth.  Comm«»n'«.  work  6  donble.  loin  to  the  extra  pnri;  1  doablfl^  mal 
an  extra  pnri  as  oef  ^ro;  0  donNe;  draw  cose  aud  reverse. 

Commence  again  at  the  3d  oeillet,  and  repeat. 

Tn<«  Hkauino.— liM  crodiet  needle  Ku.  8  or  4     Work  8  c 
plain  m  each  pari  where  the  osUlets  arejobied  tegether. 
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[From  the  'Topolar  EdQcator.*'J 

LESS0H8    IN    OEOLOaT. 


No.  1. — CoNTDfCBD. 

Some  of  our  readers  maj  bare  visited  the  seeDes  referred  to 
low;  other  bare  not,  and  perhaps  aever  will;  but  as  the  ob- 
3t  is'to  awaken  the  student  of  geology  to  a  habit  of  observa- 
IS,  and  the  lessons  taught  in  reference  to  London  can  be 
f»Ued  to  oar  joumejings  in  this  Territorj>  or  an/  where  else. 
t  insert  as  it  stands: 

Let  me  suppose  that  Toa  live  in  London,  and  that,  upon 
Be  holidaj  m  the  week,  von  make  an  excursion  by  railway 
Brighton.  I  mention  this,  as  it  is  the  most  common  excur- 
11  by  artisans  and  others.  As  you  travel  along,  you  can 
irk  t!ke  different  rocks  through  which  you  pass,  without,  for 
■soient,  losing  the  epjoyment  of  the  charming  landscapes 
It  smile  oo  each  side  of  you. 

From  the  London-bridge  station  to  New  Cross,  you  ride  over 
e  dark-looking  mould  which  the  gardeners  find  so  well  adapt- 
t  to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  As  soon  as  you  pass  under  the 
idge  at  New  Cross,  you  enter  a  very  deep  cutting  in  a  high 
lak  of  cUj.  How  it  this?  What  is  clay?  What  clay  is  this 
fled?  How  is  it  that,  il  yon  took  a  walk  to  Hampstead  by 
BveiBtock-bill,  or  made  a  short  start  by  the  Great  Northern 
lilvay,  you  would  come  to  the  same  ciayT  Was  the  clay  at 
IV Cross,  and  that  at  Haverstockhill,  ever  one  continuous 
li!  If  so,  what  has  become  of  all  the  clays  that  once  lay  be- 
Hea  the  two  places?  Has  the  Thames,  or  any  other  water, 
looped  it  out  and  carried  it  away? 

Kear  Croydon,  you  come  to  beds  of  graveL  How  did  this 
Birel  come  there?  What  gives  the  tint  of  olive  green  to  all 
kt  gravel?  What  has  made  those  deep  beds  of  clay,  through 
kicb  you  have  passed,  now  cease  altogether?  When  you  pass 
ie  Stoat's  Neat,  you  come  again  into  deep  cuttings,  not  in  clay 
i  before,  but  in  chalk.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  you 
n  i  black  line  continuing  on  both  sides  for  miles.  What  is 
at  line?  It  is  a  layer  of  flint,  looking  as  regular  as  a  line  of 
bk-colored  brick  placed  in  a  white  brick  wall  by  a  mason. 
lev  came  flint  to  be  formed  in  layers?  Is  this  layer  of  flint 
takd  in  evei^  cliff  of  chalk?  Is  the  flint  whole,  or  broken? 
f  broken,  wbat  shattered  it?  Below  this  layer  of  flint  you 
Id  two  other  lines  of  a  dark  brown  color.  These  lines  run 
mllel  to  each  other,  and  keep  about  seven  feet  apart  from 
leb  other  for  many  miles.  They  do  not  look  like  flint:  wbat 
re  they?  Tbey  are  seams  of  marl.  What  is  marl?  What  is  a 
luB?  How  came  seams  of  marl  into  the  chalk?  As  you  whirl 
irard,  you  find  that  both  the  layer  of  flint  and  the  seams  of 
arl  break  off  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  begin  again  lower 
IVQ  in  the  cutting  or  section.  How  ia  this?  Has  any  portion 
r  tkis  rock  ever  sunk?  or  has  some  other  portion  of  it  been 
irowD  up,  so  as  to  disturb  the  continuance  of  these  layers? 
'  K>y  wbat  force  could  have  occasioned  the  disturbance? 
As  soon  as  you  flnd  yourself  through  the  Merstham  tunnel 
le  daylight  shows  that  you  are  in  a  completely  new  rock. 
fWtis  that  stone?  Why  is  it  called  firestone?  Has  it  any 
ther  name?  Is  it  always  found  under  the  chalk?  On  leaving 
kigate  station,  yon 'come  to  Redblll.  The  hill  on  each  hand 
Miists  of  different  colored  sands,  layer  upon  layer.  What 
R  then  saod^  Why  are  they  called  Shanklin  sands?  How 
I  it  tkal  these  sands  are  found  here,  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of 
right,  l««igbton-Bozsard,  and  near  Biggleswade,  in  Bedford- 
Hre?  Before  you  reach  Horley.you  ride  through  flats  abound- 
iK  IB  days  and  sands,  which,  as  the  cuttings  show,  furnish 
likHs  earth,  and  even  iron  ore.  What  is  fuller's  earth?  What 
I  as  ore?  How  came  iron  to  be  formed  in  these  sands?  Is 
IDS  found  in  all  sandtf?    Why  not? 

At  Horlej  you  come  to  a  perfectly  new  series  of  rocks,  con- 
Irting  of  layers  of  clay  and  sand,  and  sandstones  and  shales. 
lis  group  of  rocks  is  called  the  Wealden.  Why?  What  is 
hilef  How  came  the  sandstones  at  Balcombe  to  be,  some  in 
bio  layers  called  lamine,  and  others  in  thick  masses  called 
eds!  Wbat  caus^  these  beds  to' dip  towards  the  north-east? 
dt  as  soon  as  yon  pass  the  viaduct,  you  find  that  the  very 
ime  beds  dip  towards  the  south-west  How  is  this?  Did  a 
•ree  from  below  push  up  these  beds  till  thev  snapped  and 
bea  fell  in  different  directions?  By  the  tunnel  at  Hayward 
leath,  you  see  all  these  beds  of  clay,  sand,  shale,  ^.,  exhibited 
B  i  deep  entting.  In  this  neighborhood  you  find  Tilgate  stone, 
ailed  catciferons  grit?  Is  this  like  the  rocks  at  Tonbridge 
Veils  and  Hastings?  How  is  it  that  the  shales  here  look  like 
boee  of  coal?   Ii  it  likely  that  coal  would  be  found  here?   Why 


EVSTRUCTIONS    TO    MECHANICS. 

In  ihle  Pepartment  we  shall  not  only  seek  to  give  inetmctloDS  to  Me- 
chanio*  and  Arttous  bat  to  fVimbh  hints  and  »iigire«tioa8  oseful  to  all 
iuteuding  u>  pruvicb  thuitee^ves  with  durable,  oomioruble  and  ooonomi- 
cai  humea. 


CASPElffTERS. 


8L0AK,    ON     JOISTS    AND    PARTITIONg. 

"A  poiDt  in  the  setting  of  Joists  too  freqaently  neg- 
lected, is  the  hearing  or  distribution  of  the  weight  on 
the  wall.  We  have  seen  carpenters  leave  some  joists 
resting  on  a  bearing  of  one  inch,  while  others  would 
have  from  four  to  six  inches.  Now,  ordinarily,  the 
insertion  of  a  joist  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  in  a 
brick  wall,  or  six  in  a  stone  wall,  is  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes — that  is  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  materials  are  good,  the  brick  solid,  and  the  joists 
of  proper  dimensions  and  sound  timber;  but  three 
grains  of  common  sense,  will  show  us  that  little 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  depth  of  insertion,  if, 
after  all,  the  joist  is  allowed  to  bear  only  upon  an 
inch  block,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  on  a  trifling 
pine  wedge.  No  wonder  that  in  some  of  our  would- 
be  fine  houses,  we  see  the  wash-boards  and  floor  part- 
ing company,  a  catastrophe  usually  attributed  to  the 
shrinkage  of  joists,  but  often  really  owing  to  the 
^bove  cause. 

Lattice  bridging  is  a  process  of  great  importance  in 
view  of  the  additional  firmness  thus  giren  to  the  floor, 
no  span  greater  than  ten  feet  should  be  without  a 
course  of  bridging  in  the  centre,  and  any  greater  than 
twenty  ought  to  Lave  two  courses. 

Ceilings  derive  additional  security  from  cracking,by 
cross-lathing  the  joists  with  1^  by  2-inch  lath  to  re- 
ceive the  plastering  lath;  this  insures  a  gradual  dis- 
tribution of  any  shrinking  or  sagging  that  may  take 
place  in  a  particular  joist,  whereas  the  abrupt  depar- 
ture from  the  plane  of  the  ceiling  by  either  ol  the 
above  accidents  is  almost  sure  to  cause  fissures  in  tho 
plastering." 


LESSOHS    IH    FEENCH. 


LESSON  I. — CONTINUK). 


FRENCH. 

donnez  moi 
du  pain 
dusel 
du  jambon 
du  ca(i^ 
des  pommes ) 
de  terre  > 
mal 

mauvai's 
vite 

depe^chez  vous 
excellent 
quand 


SNOUSH.     . 

give  me 
some  bread 
some  salt 
some  ham 
some  coffee 

some  potatoes 

badly 

bad 

quickly 

make  naste 

excellent 

when 


PROIOJNCIATION. 

donna^  moo-atve 

dewpaen{g) 

dew  8eU 

dew  zhamboanig) 

dcwkaffay 

day  pumnhdut-tare 

mdl 

movay 

veei 

dejhpesh-ay  voo 

eX'8eTUm(jg) 

hon{g) 


There  are  in  the  world  about  95,000,000  Protes- 
tants; 160,000,000,  Mahomedans,  185,000,000  Roman 
Catholics;  160,000,000  Pagans^  and  6,000,000  Jews. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  if  the  brow  of  a  hill 
ever  becomes  wrinkled?  The  only  information  we 
can  give  him  on  that  point  is,  that  we  have  often  seen 
it  farrowed. 

Artfui. — ^VERY. — Mary:  ''Don't  keep  crowding  me, 
John. — John:  **Who  has  been  crowding  you,  Mary?'' 
Mary  (ingenuously):  "Well,  you  can  if  you  like, 
JohnP 

At  the  general  sessions  four  men  were  indicted  for 
stealing  beans.     A  gentleman  present  asked  another: 

'•What  have  they  been  doing?" 

**Bean-8tealing/'  was  the  reply. 

An  Irish  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  being  asked 
what  kind  of  ''ear-marks"  the  hog  in  question  had, 
replied: 

"He  had  no  particular  ear-marks  except  a  very 
short  tail." 

An  Irish  fair  one  wrote  to  her  lover,  begging  him 
to  send  her  some  money.  She  added  by  way  of  post- 
script, ''I  am  so  ashamed  of  the  request  I  have  made 
in  this  letter,  that  I  sent  after  the  postman  to  get  it 
back,  but  the  servant  could  not  overtake  him." 

"WotTLD  you  like  to  look  at  the  moon?"  asked  a 
professor,  who  had  stationed  his  spy-glass  at  the 
street  comer,  of  an  Emeralder. 

"To  the  divil  wid  ye;  would  I  be  afther  givin*  ye  a 
dime  to  look  at  de  moon  wid  one  eye,  whin  I  kin  see 
it  wid  my  two  and  not  cost  me  cint?" 

A  GOOD  anecdote  is  related  of  a  well-known  vaga- 
bond, who  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  as  a  com- 
mon vagrant. .  Halving  suddenly  harpooned  a  good 
idea,  he  pulled  from  a  capacious  pocket  of  a  tattered 
coat  a  loaf  of  bread  and  half  a  dried  cod-iish,  and 
holding  them  up,  with  a  triumphant  look  and  gesture 
to  the  magistrate,  exclaimed, 

*'You  don*t  catch  me  that  way — ^^I*m  no  vagrant! 
Ain't  them  wisible  means  of  support,  I  should  like 
to  know?" 

Thought  hk  Had  Her. — An  old  Dutch  farmer  had 
a  handsome  daughter  named  Minnie,  who  lately 
joined  the  Methodist  church,  against  which  the  old 
farmer  was  somewhat  prejudiced.  The  young  minister 
under  whose  instrumentsdity  Miss  Minnie  was  con- 
verted, visiting  her  frequently,  excited  his  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right.  Accordingly  he  visited  the 
church  on  Sunday  night,  and  seated  himself  unob- 
served among  the  congregation. 

Soon  after  taking  his  seat,  the  minister,  who  was 
preaching  from  Daniel,  5th  chap.,  25th  verse,  repeat- 
ed in  a  loud  voice  the  words  of  his  text,  "Mene,.mene 
tekel,  upharsin."  Upon  which,  the  old  farmer  sprang 
to  his  feet,  seized  the  afifrighted  girl  by  the  arm,  and 
hurried  her  out  of  the  meeting-house.  Having 
reached  the  church-yard,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feeb'ngs 
in  these  words: 

'1  knows  dare  vas  sometings  wrongs,  and  now  I 
schwares  to  'em." 

"Why,  father,  what  do  you- mean?"  replied  the  be- 
wildered and  innocent  girl. 

"Didn't  I,"  shouted  the  old  man,  striking  his  fists 
together,  and  stamping  with  his  foot,  "didn't  I  hear 
de  parson  call  out  to  you,  'Mmnie,  Minnie,  tickle  de 
p^son?" 


At  a  religious  meeting  among  the  blacks,  a  colore 
preacher  requested  that  some  brother  should  praj 
Thereupon  half-witted  Mose  commenced  a  string « 
words  entirely  without  meaning.  At  this  the  pasio 
raised  his  head  and  inquired: 

"Who  dat  praying?  Dat  you,  brudder  Mose?  To 
let  somebody  pray  dat's  better  acquainted  wid  tk 
Lord."  ^ 

An  English  army  officer  who  visited  tbe  Loudo 
Zoological  Gardens  the  other  day,  leaned  gracefuH 
over  the  chairs  of  his  lady  acquaintances — talkin; 
soft  nonsense  the  while — and  applied  his  magne 
headed  cane  to  their  hair-pins  till  he  had  drawn  th« 
all  out!  Of  course  there  was  great  tribulation,  whe 
on  rising  from  their  seats  their  waterfalls  tumbled  ofi 
It  is  said  the  ladies  called  the  captain  a  "brute;"  hi 
what  else  jdoes  one  go  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  bi 
to  see  brute  i? 


"I   LOVE    SOMEBODY.'* 

A  matter-of-fEict  poetical  genius  says:  "I  orerbeard  a*  nioo( 

struck  cbap  the  other  day  remark  that  he  loTed  a  certain  joni 

lady  well  enough  to  die  for  her.    Now,  I  love  somebody  tci 

much,  and  ~ 

I'd  swear  for  her — 

Vd  tear  for  her — 

Tbe  Lord  knows  what  I*d  bear  for  her, 

I'd  fly  for  her — 

Fd  sigh  for  her— 

I'd  drink  the  Jordan  dry  for  her; 

I'd  'cuss'  for  her — 

Do  'wuss'  for  her— 
I'd  kick  up  a  thunderin'  fuss  for  her, 

I'd  weep  for  her — 

I'd  leap  for  her — 
I'd  go  without  my  sleep  for  her — 

I'd  fight  for  her— 

I'd  bite  for  her— 
I'd  walk  the  streets  all  night  for  her; 

I'd  plead  for  her — 

IM  bleed  for  her— 
I'd  go  without  my  'feed'  for  her; 

I'd  shoot  for  her — 

I'd  boot  for  her — 
A  rival  who'd  come  to  'suit'  for  her  j 

I'd  kneel  for  her — 

I'd  squeal  for  her — 
Such  is  the  love  I  feel  for  her; 

I'd  slide  for  her— 

I'd  ride  for  her— 
I'd  swim  'gainst  wind  and  tide  for  her; 

I'd  dry  for  her — 

I'd  cry  for  her — 

But— hansr  me  if  I'd  die  for  her! 

N.B.— Or  any  other  woman. 
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POETRY. 


ALLAH'S    AHSWEB. 

[PROaC  TBI    ABA  BIO.] 

**Allah,  Allah!"  cried  the  sick  man, 

Rack'd  with  paia  the  long  night  throaghi 

Till  with  prayer  his  heart  grew  tender. 
Till  his  lips  like  honey  grew. 

Bat  at  morning  came  the  tempter. 
Said,  "Call  louder,  child  of  pain! 

See  if  Allah  ever  hear 
Or  answers,  *Hear  am  I'   again." 

Like  a  stab  the  cmel  cavil 
Through  his  burning  pulses  went, 

To  his  heart  an  icy  coldness, 
To  his  brain  a  darkness  sent 

Then  before  him  stands  Ellas, 
Says,  ••My  child,  why  thus  dismayedt 

Dost  repent  thy  former  fervor — 
Is  thy  soul  of  prayer  afraidt" 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "I've  called  so  often, 

Never  heard  the  *Here  am  I,' 
And  I  thought  €rod  will  not  pitv, 

Will  not  turn  on  me  His  eye." 

Then  the  grave  Elias  answered, 

"God  said,  'Rise,  Elias,  go 
Speak  to  him  the  sorely  tempted, 

Lift  him  from  his  gulf  of  woe. 

Tell  him  thai  his  very  longing 

Is  itself  an  answering  cry, 
That  his  prayer,  *Come,  gracious  Allah?' 

Is  my  answer,  *Here  am  L' 

Every  inmost  aspiration 

Is  Qod's  angel  nndefiled, 
And  in  every  *0  my  Father,' 

Slumbers  deep  a  ♦Here,  my  child.'  " 


THE     KEYS     OF    ST.     PETERj 

OR, 

VITTOEIA    ACCOEAMBONI. 

▲  TRUB  ITALIAN  HT8T0RT. 


C  H  A  P  T'E  »       VI  I. — C  ONTINUED. 

Vittoriaand  her  husbaiid  were  accompanied  on  their 
journey  bj  that  Lndovico  Orsini  of  whose  dealings 
with  the  peace  officers  of  the  city  the  reader  has  al- 
ready heard.  He,  too,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
foand  Rome  under  Sixtiw  the  Filth  no  longer  a  de- 
sirable residence.  Things  were  not  as  they  had  been. 
The  good  old  times,  when  a  gentleman  could  live  like 
a  gentleman,  were  gone. 


This  Ludovico,  who  had  thus  fallen  on  bad  times, 
was  a  cousin  of  the  prince;  and  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  and  nice  feelings  when 
the  honor  of  the  family  was  in  question,  had  been 
grievously  pained  and  offended  by  the  misalliance 
made  by  the  head  of  his  race.  The  enmity  arising 
from  this  circumstance  was  not  towards  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  head  of  his  house,  who  'had  been  be- 
witched, poor  fellow!'  but  wholly  against  Vittoria,  the 
bewitching.  So  that,  for  her  at  least,  this  addition  to 
the  family  traveling  party  did  not  promise  to  alleviate 
any  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which  neces- 
sarily attached  to  it. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  journeys  were  in  those  days 
under  the  best  circumstances,  one  may  fency  that  Vit- 
toria, with  her  diseased  and  shockingly  unwieldy  hus- 
band, and  the  hostile  kinsman,  who  hated  her  for  the 
cause  not  only  of  disgrace  to  his  family,  but  for  this, 
exile  from  their  homes  in  the  world's  capital,  did  not 
much  enjoy  her  'briclal  trip.'  We  are  inclined  to  bo 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  lady  of  rank, 
and  to  think  that  there  was  nothing,  at  all  events 
yet,  to  repay  one  for  murdering  a  husband. 

It  was  in  the  territory  of  Venice  that  Orsini  had 
determined  on  seeking  a  safe  asylum  and  a  home. — 
There  had  been  a  connection  of  long  standing  between 
the  government  of  the  great  republic  and  the  Orsini 
family,  more  than  one  of  the  name  having  held  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. — 
And  when  at  length  the  travelers  had  arrived  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  the  senate  sent  messages 
to  offer  Orsini  a  guard  of  honor,  and  a  public  entry 
into  the  city.  This,  however,  the  prince  declined;  and 
thinking,  probably,  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
the  less  of  publicity  attending  his  movements  the  bet- 
ter, he  determined  on  not  going  to  Venice  at  all. — 
Turning  his  steps,  therefore,  towards  Pudua,  he  hired 
in  that  city  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  residence  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  then  moving  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  established  himself  for 
the  summer  at  Salo,  a  lovely  spot  at  the  head  of  a 
little  buy  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  Brescia. 

Ludovico  Orsini,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  on  to 
Venice;  and  shortly  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
senate  the  command  of  the  Veneiiaa  troops  in  Corfu. 

Orsini  and  his  wife  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  . 
summer  at  Salo;  where,  says  the  historian,   'he  hired 
a  superb  villa,  anti  strove  by  various   pastimes  1 1  di- 
vert his  wife,   and  his    own    profound  melancholy 
caused  by  his  infirmities  of  body,  which  became  more 
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ind  more  troublesome,  and  by  the  memories  of  Rome, 
ind  #f  his  own  excesses.'  The  picture  of  the  'interior, 
af  Vittoria  and  her  princely  husband  in  their  deli- 
cious villa  in  one  of  the  loveliest  ppots  in  Europe,  is 
not  hard  to  imagine.  Only  we  should  be  inclined  to 
BUggest,  that  in  all  probability  the  parts  sustained  in 
that  domestic  drama,  as  far  as  the  efforts  to  amuse 
were  concerned,  were  rather  the  reverse  of  the  cast 
supposed  by  the  historian.  We  cannot  but  suspect 
that  these  'efforts'  fell  to  the  share  of  the  young 
wife,  while  the  all  too  unamusable  patient  was  the 
princely  husband.  Perhaps,  also,  we  might  venture 
to  infer  that  these  sweet  summer  months  on  the  beau- 
tiful shores  of  the  lake  beloved  by  poets,  were  not  a 
period  of  unmixed  connubial  felicity  to  the  lady  Vit- 
toria. The  reward  of  ambition  had  not  come  yet. — 
But  perhaps  it  was  coming,  and  that  in  no  very  dis- 
tant future.  That  one's  newly  married  husband 
should  weigh  twenty  stone,  and  have  a  **lupa"  con- 
suming his  bloated  limbs,  may  in  one  point  of  view 
be  unfavorable  circumstances.  But  froni  a  different 
stand-point  they  may  be  very  much  the  reverse.  Af- 
ter all,  a  well-jointured  widow-hood,  to  be  made  the 
most  of  while  yet  in  the  Sower  of  her  age  and  the 
pride  of  her  beauty,  with  the  rank  of  a  princess,  and 
the  revenue  of  one,  might  be  a  better  thing  than  to 
be  the  wife  of  either  a  pope's  nephew  or  a  great 
prince.  We  can  understand  that  the  position  of  a 
wife  may  well  have  begun  to  show  itself  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  Vittoria  as  not  the  most  de- 
sirable in  the  world. 

Still  Vittoria  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that 
she  had  rather  difficult  cards  to  play.  The  whole  of 
the  great  Orsini  clan  were  her  enemies,  for  the  same 
reason  that  moved  the  enmity  of  Ludovico.  From 
the  Pope  she  had  little  reason  to  expect  either  favor 
or  protection.  The  Duke  of  Florence,  and  the  pow- 
erful Cardinal  dei  Medici,  his  brother,  were  hostile  to 
her,  on  the  grounds  which  have  been  explained.  Her 
own  eldest  brother,  the  only  one  of  them  who  had 
such  a  position  as  could  have  enabled  him  to  afford  her 
any  support  or  protection,  had  also  been  estranged 
from  her  by  the  marriage  she  had  contracted  in  de- 
spite of  his  prohibition.  It  was  a  dreary  out-look  in- 
to the  future  for  a  young  beauty  only  a  few  years  out 
of  her  girlhood.  And  as  her  huaband's  increasing 
malady  brought  the  consideration  of  it  more  closely 
before  her,  she  felt  that  she  should  need  all  that  the 
most  cautious  prudence  and  self-possession  could 
effect. 

Orsini,  to  do  him  justice,  seems  to  have  been  anx- 
ious, when  the  conviction  of  the  great  precariousness 
of  his  life  forced  itself  on  him,  to  make  the  best  provi- 
sion he  could  for  her  who  had  been  either  the  partner 
or  the  victim  of  his  crime.  About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember in  that  autumn  of  1585,  he  made  spontaneous- 
ly, as  the  historians  especially  assure  us,  a  will  be- 
queathing to  Vittoria  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in 
money,  besides  a  very  considerable  property  in  plate, 
jewels,  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  etc.  It  was  fur- 
ther ordered  that  a  palace  should  be  purchased  for 
her  in  any  city  of  Italy  she  might  select,  of  the  value 
.  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  a  villa  of  the  value  of 
si  X  thousand.  Moreover,  a  household  of  forty  servants 
was  to  be  maintained  for  her.  Ancl  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  was  named  the  executor  of  this  will. 

Having  made  this  provision,  the  prince  determined 


on  a  joiirney  to  Venice  in  search  of  better  medical  aid. 
But  a  journey  in  this  direction  did  not  by  any  means 
suit  the  plans  which  Vittoria  had  determined  on.  Re- 
flecting on  the  dangerous  amount  of  hostility  which 
would  surround  her  on  every  side  as  soon  em  her  hus- 
band should  have  breathed  his  last,  and  conscious 
that  this  would  be  increased  by  the  exorbitancy  of 
the  provisions  of  the  will  in  her  favor,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  her  only  safe  course  was  to  get  her 
husband  out  of  Italy  while  it  was  yet  possible,  over 
the  Swiss  frontier,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
Salo,  so  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  she  and  her 
property  might  be  in  safety  under  the  protection  of 
the  Cantons.  But  the  journey  to  Venice  threatened 
to  destroy  this  scheme,  for  it  became  daily  more  evi- 
dent that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 

Vittoria,  therefore,  strove  to  pursnads  him,  before 
they  had  got  far  on  their  way,  to  return  to  Salo. — 
And,  as  the  sufferings  of  the  invalid  in  traveling  were 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  she  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  doing  so;  though  the  difficulty  of  moving, 
which  drove  him  back,  seemed  to  promise  ill  for  the 
scheme  of  getting  him  to  travel  very  far  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  however,  Orsmi  felt  a 
little  better.  On  the  thirteenth  his  physicians  bled 
him,  and  left  him  with  somewhat  of  better  hope  that, 
by  strict  attention  to  a  severe  system  of  diet,  and  ex- 
treme temperance,  some  degree  of  restoration  might 
be  looked  for.  To  Vittoria  this  reprieve  was  all-im- 
portant, as  promising  a  possibility  of  putting  her  plan 
for  escaping  into  a  secure  asylum  into  execution. — 
The  noble  patient  only  knew  that  he  felt  better  than 
he  had  for  many  days;  and,  little  in  the  habit  of  suf- 
fering a  denial  to  the  demands  of  any  of  his  app>etites, 
and  delighted  to  find  that  any  of  them  were  still  suf- 
ficiently alive  to  afford  him  the  means  of  a  gratifica- 
tion, he  ordered,  as  soon  as  ever  the  doctors  were  out 
of  the  house,  that  dinner  should  be  served  him.  No- 
body dared  to  disobey  or  to  remonstrate;  so  fine  a 
thing  is  it  to  be  too  great  a  man  to  be  contradicted. — 
The  dinner  was  brought,  and  once  again  the  gross 
body  had  the  pleasure  of  swallowing.  The  prince, 
says  the  historian,  ate  and  drank  as  usual.  But, 
scarcely  had  he  finished  his  repast,*before  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  insensibility;  in  which  condition  he  re- 
mained till  two  hours  before  sunset,  when  he  ex- 
pired. 

CHAPTKB  Vin. — WIDOWHOOD  IN  THE   SIXTEENTH     CENTCBT: 
ITS   PROS   AND   CONS. 

This  sudden  catastrophe  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Vit- 
toria, who  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  her  position.  'As 
soon  as  she  saw  that  the  prince  was  dead,'  writes  the 
monk  Tempesti,  *the  ill-advised  Vittoria  fell  into  a 
swoon;  and  when  she  recovered  from  it,  gave  way  to 
utter  despair,  oppressed  by  the  tumult  of  thoughts 
which  all  at  once  rushed  to  her  mind.  She  thought 
of  the  loss  of  her  present  grandeur,  •  of  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  an  obscure  life  without  protectors  and 
without  support,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  Orsini,  de- 
tested by  Ludovico,  by  the  Cardinal  dei  Medici,  and 
by  all  that  royal  family.  She  saw  vividly  before  her, 
her  first  murdered  husband,  who  upbraided  her  with 
the  great  love  he  had  borne  her.  And  this  painful 
thought  was  rendered  more  insupportable  by  the  in- 
comparable greatness  of  the  Peretti  family,  now  that 
Sixtus  was  pope. — [j^^juf^  continued.] 
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▼ALBHTIHE  VOX,  THE  VENTRILOQUIST. 

ScBKx  1. — The  Election. 

We  introdace  oar  readers  to  the  homoroas  adventures  of 
ValenUae  Vox,  the  Ventriloqaist.  The  curious  faculty  of 
Teotriloquiam — or  the  faculty  of  throwing  one^s  voice  so  that 
it  appears  to  come  from  some  person  or  object  at  a  distance — 
was,  we  learn,  early  developed  in  the  hero  of  the  following 
seeneiiL  After  practicing  until  he  was  fully  capable  of  coun- 
terfeikiDg  voices,  and  throwing  whatever  expressions  he  pleased 
into  the  moaths  of  the  victims  of  his  practical  humor,  he  starts 
out  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  gift. 

Valentine's  first  grand  display  in  public  was  at  a  meeting 
convened  at  the  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  bv  the  lamentable 
death  of  Mr.  Paving  Commissioner  Cobb.  Party  feeling  on 
that  occasion  ran  high;  and  the  hall  at  the  appointed  hour  was 
crowded  to  excess  by  the  friends  of  the  candidates,  who  look- 
ed at  each  other  as  if  the  laws  only  prevented  the  perpetration 
of  cannibaHam  on  the  spot 

As  the  mavor  was  about  to  open  the  important  business  of 
the  day,  with  the  expression  of  a  lively  hope  that  all  parties 
would  have  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing,  Valentine  entered  the 
hall,  and  having,  by  virtue  of  perseverance,  reached  the  steps 
of  the  rostrum  from  which  the  electors  were  to  be  addressed, 
prepared  at  once  to  commence  operations. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Creedale,  an  extremely  thin  gentle- 
man, with  an  elaborately-chiselled  nose,  who  came  forward  on 
the  liberal  side  to  nominate  Mr.  Job  Stone. 

'Gentlemen!'  said  Mr.  Creedale. 

'Nonsense!'  cried  Valentine,  in  an  assumed  voice  of  course, 
which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  remote  part  of  the  hall. 

*Gentlemenl'  repeated  Mr.  Creedale,  with  some  additional 
emphasis. 

'Pooh,  poobP  exclaimed  Valentine,  changing  the  tone. 

'It  ma  J,'  said  Mr.  Creedale,  *be  nonsense,  or  it  may  be  pooh, 
poohl  but,  gentlemen,  I  address  you  as  gentlemen,  and  beg 
that  I  may  not  be  interrupted.' 

'O,  don't  mind  Tibbs;  go  on!'  cried  Valentine. 

*ObI  Tibbs;  indeed!'  observed  Mr.  Creedale,  with  a  oontemp- 
tuons  curl  of  the  lip.    'It's  Mr.  Tibbs,  it  it?' 

'No,  nol'  cried  the  accused  individual,  who  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable grocer,  and  remarkable  for  his  quiet  and  unassuming 
demeanor. 

'X  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Tibbs,'  said  Mr.  Creedale  in  continue 
ation — 'I  have  until  now  regarded  him  as  an  individual — ' 

'No,  no!'  again  vociferated  Tibbs,  'it  arn't  me;  I  arn't  spoke 
a  synnable.' 

»If  Mr.  Tibbs,'  observed  the  mayor,  'or  if  any  other  gentle- 
man be  desirous  of  addressine  the  meeting,  he  will  have  an 
opportanity  of  doing  so  anon.' 

•Upon  my  honor!'  exclaimed  Tibbs,  'I've — ' 

Here  there  were  general  cries  of  'Order,  orderl  ohalr?'  when 
Mr.  Greedale  continued: 

'Gentlemen,  without  adverting  to  any  extraneous  matter,  it 
gives  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to  propose — ' 

*A  revolatienistl'  growled  Valentine  In  a  heavy  bass 
voice. 

^That's  me,  I  s'pose!'  exultingly  cried  Tibbs,  shaking  his 
bead  and  giving  a  most  triumphant  wink. 

'I  know  whose  voice  that  is,'  said  Mr.  Creedale.  'That's  the 
voice  of  the  conservative  bully.    Ye5   that's  Mr.  Brownilgg.' 

*  Whatl'  shonted  Brownrlgg,  in  a  voice  of  indignant  thunder. 

•What?'  echoed  Mr.  Creedale. 

*Say  it's  me  again,'  shouted  Brownrigg,  'just  only  so  much  as 
■ay  it's  me  again.' 

•Mr.  Brownrigg,'  observed  the  mayor,  'will  be  pleased  to  con- 
dact  himself  here  with  propriety.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  exclaimed  Brownrigg,  'Why  fix  upon 
met* 

'That  is  not  the  flmt  time,'  observed  Mr.  Creedale,  'that  Mr. 
Brownrigg  has  been  here  with  the  view  of  blustering  for  the 
conservatives;  but  it  won't—' 

'As  true  as  life!'  exclaimed  Brownrigg,  'I  never  opened  my 
lips.    If  I  did— ' 

Load    cries   of    'Order,    orderi     Question!     Chair,  chair!' 
drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  8<*ntence,  however  interesting 
it  might  have  been,  and  Mr.  Creedale  resumed: 
'As  I  was  about  to  obserye,  gentlemen,    when  disgracc-fuliy 


interrupted,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose   Mr.  Stone 


'A  dickey!'  screamed  Valentine,  assuming  the  shrill  voice  of 
a  female — 'Don't  have  himi  he's  a  dickey!' 

Here  the  entire  meeting  cried  'Shamel'  and  the  candidate 
rose  to  repel  the  insinuation. 

'Officers!'  shouted  the  mayor,  'instantly  turn  that  depraved 
woman  out!^ 

Hereupon  a  corps  of  corporate  constables  entered  with  their 
staves,  and  rushed  to  the  spot  from  which  the  sound  appeared 
to  proceed:  but  no  woman  was  disooverable. 

'Whoop!'  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  to  anotiierpart 
of  the  hall,  and  the  officers  rushed  to  that  part  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  precipitation,  legally  assaulting  every  elector 
who  stood  in  their  way;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the 
spot  proposed  than  *tbe  depraved  woman'  appeared  to  be 
laughing  outright  in  the  very  body  of  the  meeting.  Away 
went  the  constables,  followiog  the  sound,  and  enraged  beyond 
measure  at  their  iDabilitv  to  catch  her,  when  in  an  Instant  an- 
other'whoop' was  heaid  to  proceed  from  the  spot  they  had 
just  quitted.  Back  went  the  constables,  knocking  aside. every 
man  who  they  came  near,  and  thus  creating  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion. 

'Turn  her  out!'  cried  the  mayor,  in  loud  tones  of  insulted 
dignity;  'turn  her  out!' 

'Blarm  me!'  cried  the  fattest  of  the  constables,  foaming  with 
rage,  'we  can't  find  her!' 

Again  loud  laughter  was  heard,  in  which  at  length  the  whole 
meeting  joined  on  beholding  the  laudable  ardor  with  which 
the  constables  kept  up  the  chase. 

'You  abandoned  creature!'  cried  the  mayor,  'why  don't  you 
leave  the  hall  ?' 

'Let  me  alone!  let  me  alone!'  cried  the  creature,  'and  I'll  be  quiet' 
and  immediately  a  scream  was  heard,  succeeded  by  sounds  indi- 
cative of  the  'creature'  being  just  on  the  point  of  fainting.  The 
constables  fancied  that  they  were  sure  of  her  then,  and  therefore 
made  another  rush;  but  without  more  success.  At  length  the 
mayor  exclaimed,  *Let  her  be;  leave  her  to  her  own  consci- 
ence,' when  the  constables  with  the  greatest  reluctance  with- 
drew, and  comparative  silence  was  restored. 

Mr.  Creedale  then  resumed:  'A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy, 
(No,  no!  and  loud  cheers) — I  repeat — 

'You're  a  fool !'  cried  Valentine  in  a  singular  gruflf  tone,  on 
which  there  were  again  loud  cries  of  'shame!'  and  'order!' 

'I'll  commit   the  first  man,'  cried  the  mayor,  with  a  swell  of 
indignation, 'who  again  interrupts  these  important  proceedings, 
be  he  whomsoever  he  may.' 
•You  can't,  old  boy!' cried  Valentine. 
'Who,  who  is  that?'   said  the  mayor — 'I  demand  to  know 
instantly  who  it  is  that  dares  thus  to — ' 
'Dares !'  exclaimed  Valentine. 

'Dares  I  ay,  Dares!'  cried  the  mayor.  'I'll  give  five  pounds  to 
any  man  who  will  point  out  to  me  that  atrocious  individual.' 

The  electors  at  this  moment  stared  at  each  other,  and  all  ap- 
peared lost  in  amazement. 

The  mayor  again  rose,  and  assuming  a  more  tranquil  tone, 
said,  'Really,  gentlemen,  this  conduct  is  perfectly  disgraceful. 
In  the  course  of  mv  experience  I  never  met  with  anything  even 
remotely  comparable  to — ' 
'Jonathan  Sprawl,'  cried  Valentine;  'he  is  the  man.' 
'If,'  said  the  mayor,  'I  thought  that--4ut  no,  no,  I  am  certain 
Mr.  Sprawl—' 

'I  assure  you,'  said  Jonathan,  'the  intermpUon  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  me,  on  my  houor.  He  who  says  that  it  did,  is  a 
slanderer  and  no  gentleman;  and  I  tell  him  so  openly  to  his 
teeth.' 

*I  am  satisfied,'  said  the  mayor,  'quite  satisfied,  and  there- 
fore do  ftust  that  wo  shall  now  be  permitted  to  proceed,' 

Mr.  Creedale,  who  was  still  in  possession  of  the  chair,  again 
resumed; — 'I  am  not  inclined,'  said  he,  'to  indulge  on  this  oc- 
casion in  anything  which  may  tend  to  create  feelings  of  irrita- 
tion; but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  am  utterly  atLonished 
at  the  conduct  of — ' 

'Mr.  Maxill  I'  said  Valentine,  imitating  the  voice  of  Mr.  Cree- 
dale, the  speaker, 

'Demme!'  cried  Maxill,  who  was  a  short  stumpy  man.  with  a 
remarkably  raw-beefy  face,  '1  begs  to  rise  to  order.  Demme! 
I  claims  the  protection  of  the  cheer,  and  if  so  be  as  Mr.  Cree- 
dale means  for  to  mean  as  it's  me,  why,  demme,  I  repels  the 
insiniwation — (applan.se) — I  r<'ppls  tbe'lnsiniwation,  and  means 
for  to  say  this,  that  all  I  can  say  is— (bravo,  Maxill) — all  I  can 
say  is,  demme.  Is  Ihis  — ' 

•You're  an  ass!'  cried  Valentine,  throwinpr  his  voice  immedi- 
ately behiod  Mr.  Maxill,  'hold  your  tongue!' " 

uigmzed  r3y  vjOv/'V  iv 
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Within  the  sphere  of  the  reader^s  obser^atioD,  it  has  in  ali 
[>robabiIitj  occnrred  that  a  man,  being,  in  nautical  phraseology, 
;hree  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  writhinfic  under  the  lash  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  insult,  has  made  desperate  efforts  to  reach 
m  opponent  through  the  barrier  composed  of  mutual  friends; 
it  so,  if  the  reader  should  ever  have  beheld  an  individual  in 
that  interesting  position,  foaming  and  plunging,  and  bluster- 
ing and  occasionally  striking  bis  dearest  friend,  in  his  efforts 
to  get  at  the  enemy,  he  is  qualiflnd  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  scene  of  which  "little  fatty  Maxill"  was  the  hero.  He  fan- 
cied that  he  had  discovered  the  delinquent.  Nothing  could 
shake  his  faiih  in  the  assumed  fact,  that  an  individual  named 
Abraham  Bull,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  time  in  his 
Immediate  vicinity,  was  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
mlted.  He  therefore  sprang  at  him  with  all  the  ferocity  at  bis 
Bommand;  but  being  checked  by  those  around,  who  were  con- 
scious of  Bull's  perfect  innocence,  he.  bent  upon  vengeance 
sontinued  knocking  and  bullying,  and  dealing  out  his  blows 
right  and  left,  with  the  most  perfect  indiscrimination,  until  the 
constables  lifted  him  clean  off  his  legs,  and  without  any  farther 
oeremony  rolled  him  into  the  street 


THE   GOLDSMITH'S   APPEEHTICK 

A  TALK   OF   ST.   PETERSBURG  IN    1796. 

St.  Petersbarg  was  in  consternation;  for  the  Czar 
had  that  morniug  degraded  his  favorite  Cabinet  Min- 
ister,  and  sentenced  him  to  exile  in  the  mines  of  Si- 
beria. Count  8 —  had  been  the  Emperor's  most  hon- 
est adviser;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons 
who  detested  him  for  his  sincerity  and  his  irapervi- 
onsness  to  a  bribe,  was  universally  beloved  by  the 
people.  His  fall  therefore  came  on  them  like  a  thun- 
derbolt; the  more  so,  as  no  assignable  cause  for  his 
degradation  could  be  hazarded. 

Even  the  Count  himself  was  astounded.  Accustom- 
ed as  he  had  been  to  the  wayward  caprice  of  a  des- 
potic ruler,  and  knowing  that  in  the  eyes  of  such^even 
the  most  honest  action  may  be  construed  into  a  treas- 
onable design,  he  still  felt  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  ever  served  his  country  faithfully,  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  an^  therefore  felt  that  his  degradation 
was  as  unjust  fits  his  sentence  was  cruel.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  for  himself  that  he  grieved.  He  had  been 
a  widower  for  many  years,  and  of  all  his  children 
none  was  left  to  him  save  one  daughter,  Katinka,  the 
flower  of  his  old  age.  It  was  for  her  that  he  felt 
heart-broken.  She  was  the  cause  that  his  tears 
flowed  fast  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  that  his 
silvered  head  was  bowed  down  to  the  ground. 

•*If  I  were  quite  alone  in  the  world,  it  wpuld  matter 
little;  there  are  not  so  many  years  in  store  for  me/' 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

"But,  dear  father,"  said  a  soft  voice  in  his  ear;  you 
are  not  alone,  and  will  not  be  alone.  Seel  there  is 
even  yet  a  bright  spot  among  the  dark  clouds;"  and 
with  these  words,  his  daughter  placed  in  his  hands  a 
royal  mandate  which  empowered  the  exile  to  take 
with  him  his  daughter  and  a  servant  into  banishment. 

**My  child!  what  have  you  done?  you  sacrifice  your 
young  days  among  those  bleak  and  barren  steppes! 
No;  no,  it  cannot  be." 

But  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  out-pourings  of 
the  father's  and  daughter's  hearts.  Suffice  it  only  to 
say  that  Katinka  by  her  t^3ar3  and  entreaties  at  last 
wrung  a  reluctant  consent  from  her  father  that  she 
should  accompany  him  into  exile. 


"But  whom  shall  we  take  with  us?"  she  asked  pres- 
ently, in  a  cheerful  and  confident  voice. 

"You  may  well  ask,  whom?"  he  answered.  Badly ; 
'•you  will  not  find  one  among  all  my  dependants  "wlio 
would  follow  in  my  service.  No,  no,"  he  added,  with 
a  tinge  of  sarcasm,  "they  will  prefer  to  quaff  the  to- 
kay  of  my  rival  successor,  to  drinking  the  icy  cold 
water  of  Jenisei." 

With  a  confident  step,  Katinka  sped  away  on  lier 
errand,  feeling  sure  that  some  one  at  least  among^  the 
numerous  dependants  of  the  family,  who  owed  fortane, 
fame  and,  may  be,  life  to  her  father,  would  now  be 
willing  to  show  his  gratitude  by  accompanying  him 
in  his  dreary  exile. 

In  a  humble  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  an 
old  man  was  kneeling  before  an  image  of  his  patron 
saint.  But  his  devotions  were  disturbed  by  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  which  he  arose  from  his  bended 
knees  to  open.  It  was  his  only  child — his  son  ^eo- 
dore. 

**Is  it  then  true,  my  father,  that  our  btloved  mas- 
ter is  sentenced  to  banishment;  and  that  be  is  to  set 
out  tomorrow?"  the  young  man  inquired. 

**Alas!  my  eon — it  is  too  true!" 

"And  will  the  city,  the  nobility,  the  townpeople, 
look  on  in  silence  while  the  benefactor  of  their  conn- 
try  is  cast  out  from  home  and  hearth?"  inquired  the 
youth  impetuously.  "And  what  is  to  become  of  his 
daughter,"  he  resumed,  not  waiting  for  any  answer, 
"and  who  is  to  accompany  him  into  his  banishment?*^ 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  cottage  opened,  and  Ka- 
tinka herself  stood  before  them. 

'*Good  Nicholas!''  she  began,  addressing  the  old 
man,  "are  none  of  my  father's  servants  here?" 

"None,  noble  lady!" 

"Alas!  then  we  are  forsaken  indeed!  But  to  think 
that  not  one  of  those  who  used  to  kneel  down  before 
him,  and  called  him  their  savior,  can  be  found  ready 
and  willing  to  offer  him  this  last  service!" 

0  ''What!'*  interrupted  the  old  man,  "do  yom  mean, 
noble  lady,  to  say  that  they  could  follow  him  bat  w^ill 
not?" 

"Even  so,"  was  the  sad  reply. 

"Then  will  I!"  and  he  knelt  down  before  the  yomi^ 
girl  and  respectfully  kissed  her  hand.  **Then  -will  T, 
old  as  I  be,  with  the  help  of  my  patron  saint,  St. 
Stephen,  share  evil  and  good  with  him.  For  twenty 
years  have  I  lived  under  him  in  this  cottage.     Here 

1  married,  and  hence  I  carried  out  my  wife  when 
struck  down  by  fever.    Yesl  I  will  follow  himl** 

"Nay,  good  friend,"  replied  Katinka,  in  a  tone  of 
gratitude;  "you  are  too  old — too  infirm  to  undertake 
such  a  toilsome  journey.  I  did  not  refer  to  yoo.  Not 
your  age  and  failing  strength  would  prove  a  burden 
rather  than  a  comfort  to  my  father." 

"True!  lady,  I  forgot  that,"  interrupted  the  old  roan, 
"but  I  will  go  out  myself  and  speak  with  the  ungrate- 
ful hinds." 

"It  seems  derogatory  to  my  father's  honor  to  have 
to  ask  twice,"  answered  the  lady,  proudly.  "Maybe 
I  yet  may  be  able  to  find  one,  sufficiently  miserable 
to  consider  it  no  further  addition  to  his  misery  to 
follow  my  father,  though  it  be  into  exile." 

"Yes — surely  you  will  find  one,"  now  cried  Feodore, 
emerging  from  the  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  had 
been  standing,  unperceived  by  Katinka.     *'I  will  go  I 
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jou  do  not  remember  me,  lady,  but  he,"  pointing  to 
his  father^  '  will  be  my  guarantee  that  I  epeak  truly 
from  my  heart!'* 

"I  not  know  you,  Feodorel"  exclaimed  Katinka; 
"think  yoa  I  can  bo  readily  forget  him  who  saved  my 
hfe  from  drowning  when  but  a  child?  And  you  will 
accompany  usV* 

"Yes,  lady,  that  will  he,"  said  Feodore's  father,  an- 
swering for  him.  **He  will  discharge  his  new  duties 
as  faithfully  as  he  has  his  old  ones." 

"Then  may  God  and  all  his  saints  bless  you  both  I" 
exclaimed  Katinka,  as  her  tears  fell  fast  down  her 
cheek.  A  hectic  blush  passed  over  the  young  man's 
face  as  he  knelt  down  on  one  knee  and  fervently 
kissed  the  hem  of  the  lady's  dress. 

"My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  when  the  two  were 
ODce  more  alone;  you  have  said  you  will  go  with  him 
and  you  have  said  well  and  nobly." 

*'With  him,  father?"  interrupted  Feodore.  "Did 
she  not  say  'with  us?'  Does  not  she  then  accompany 
the  Count  into  exile?" 

"Yes,  truly!  but  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  you  have 
made;  and  yet  my  loss  is  ten  times  greater,"  and  the 
old  man  wept  bitterly. 

"Us  I  yes,  she  said  'us'  !"  continued  Feodore,  heed- 
less of  his  father's  tears. 

Just  then  a  man  entered  with  a  request  that  they 
should  at  once  repair  to  the  palace  of  the  Count;  a 
request  which  they  immediately  obeyed. 

*'My  children,"  said  the  Count,  as  they  entered  the 
^Mtftaient,  "I  have  sent  for  you  to  learn  from  your 
own  lips  whether  it  is  true  what  my  daughter  h-is 
jost  told  me.  For  no  one  shall  sacrifice  himself  for 
me  against  his  own  will.  Let  me  then  hear,  good 
Nicholas,  first  from  your  lips,  whether  your  son's  de- 
termination to  accompany  me  into  exile  meets  with 
jour  sanction?" 

**Ye8,  gracious  master,  the  lad  is  but  discharging 
his  duty;  and  even  though  none  are  left  to  tend  my 
dying  bed,  I  bless  him  fur  it." 

'And  yon,  Feodore,"  resumed  the  Count,  turning* 
to  the  young  man,  "pause;  reflect  well.  You  are 
leaving  life,  a  good  podtion,  wealth,  an  aged  and  be- 
loved father,  for  a  living  death,  a  miserable  existence 
for  slavery.  Better  stay  with  him!  What,  no!  Then 
accept  my  thanks — ^my  blessing — for  your  noble 
coodtuct.  See,  my  friends,  let  us  drink  together,  us 
three,  a  parting  goblet,"  and  with  these  words  he  filled 
a  silver  beaker  with  sparkling  wine,  and  handed  it  to 
Nicholas. 

"To  the  due  fulfilment  of  your  duties,  my  son," 
said  the  old  man,  turning  towards  Feodore,  as  he 
drained  the  goblet  to  the  dregs. 

Again  the  Count  filled  it,  and  handed  it  to  Feodore; 
who,  sinking  on  his  knees  and  raising  the  cup  aloft, 
eaid  in  solemn  tones — 

**In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  swear  to  be  a 
true  and  faithful  servant  to  you  and  your  daughter." 
"Then  to-morrow  at  daybreak  I  rob  you  of  your 
dearest  treasure  on  earth,  old  friend,"  said  the  Count, 
Much  moved  at  the  aflfecting  scene.  "Till  then,  fare- 
well! I  have  much  to  arrange." 

When  father  and  son  had  once  more  returned  to 
thdr  humble  dwelling,  Feodore,  who  had  been  wrapt 
in  deep  thought,  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"You  are  witness,  father,  that  I  conpented  to  fol- 
low them  before  she  said  *us,'  did  I  not?" 


"Doubtless;  but  why  this  question?  it  was  not  the 
daughter,  surely,  you  would  follow?" 

"Enough,  enough!  you  are  witness  that  I  pressed 
the  thorn  to  my  bosom  before  I  perceived  that  there 
was  a  rose  budding  on  its  stem.  Alas,  father,  I  love 
her." 

"You  dream,  Feodore,"  replied  his  father,  amazed; 
"remember,  though  in  Siberia,  she  will  still  be  a 
countess,  and  you  but  a  goldsmith's  apprentice.  Be- 
ware, lest  you  change  her  father's  blessing  into  a 
curse;  yours  she  can  never  be." 

"Mine!"  answered  Feodore,  amazed;  "how  can  you 
think  I  ever  presumed  so  far?     To  live  for  her,  to  9b 
for  her,  will  be  my  highest  happiness."    • 
***** 

A  strange  and  awful  occurrence  took  place  that 
night  in  fet.  Petersburg.  When  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning,  its  rays  shone  on  the  Emperor  Paul's 
murdered  body.  Of  course,  in  the  tumult  that  ensued 
but  little  heed  was  given  to  the  fulfilment  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  late  Czar's  commands.  There  was  a  new 
master  to  please  now;  even  Count  S —  forgot  his  own 
sorrows  in  the  whirl  of  excitement.  That  very  day 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  court:  he  obeyed,  and 
to  his  surprise,  instead  of  finding  that  his  sentence  of 
banishment  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  Emper- 
or bade  him  draw  near,  and  graciously  offered  his  hand 
to  kiss.  The  Count's  colorless  lips  trembled  as  they 
touched  it,  for  it  seemed  just  as  if  a  bloodstain  were 
upon  it. 

"You  will  remain  in  my  service.  Count?"  asked  Al- 
exander, courteously. 

"Gracious  sire,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me.  Yes- 
terday I  wa)  an  old  man;  but  the  last  night  has  ad- 
ded many  years  to  my  age.  With  one  foot  already  in 
the  grave,  my  only  wish  is  to  seek  for  peace.  I  would 
fain,  with  your  royal  permission,  retire  to  my  country 
estate^  there  to  await  the  hour  which  cannot  be  far 
distant."  * 

"Your  wish  is  granted.  But  is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do?  you  have  but  to  ask." 

"If  I  might  venture  to  ask  a  boon,"  replied  the 
Count,  "1  would  beg  your  Majesty  to  sanction  the 
union  of  my  daughter  with — Feodore  Solkow,  the — 
the  goldsmith's  apprentice." 

The  Emperor  raised  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  as  he 
regarded  the  Count,  who  still  remained  kneeling.   .- 

"A  strange  request.  Count.  Reflect  on  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  the  young  people!"  » 
"Pardon  me,  gracious  sire,"  interrupted  the  Count; 
"though  of  humble  origin,  he  is  noble  at  heart,  and  de- 
serves this,  aye,  and  more  than  this,  from  nie.  When 
all  the  world  turned  their  backs  on  m^  ,when  the  but- 
terflies of  fashion  that  had  flitted  in  my  salons,  and 
had  professed  their  willingness  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  gain  if  it  were  but  an  approving  word  from 
my  daughter's  lips — when  amongst  all  my  dependants 
not  one  was  willing  to  share  their  master's  fate,  this 
youth  came  forward;  he  gave  up  all  for -me.  What  I 
had  thought  to  see  accomplished  o»  the  banks  of  the 
Jenisei,  I  now  pray  your  Majesty  may  be  celebrated 
in  this  your  royal  city." 

"Be  it  sol  answered  the  Emperor,  waving  his  hand. 
Next  day  Katinka  and   Feodore   kneeled    together 
at  the  altar  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  as  man 
and  wife.  "^  T 
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THE  FIHQEE  OF    QOD  IH    HISTOET. 

BU  B.  KELSEt's  LXCTUBE,   RO. 

The  true  use  of  history  is  not  merely  to  preserve 
an  exact  account  of  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
nations  and  individuals  have  played  their  part  in  the 
%reat  Drama  of  a  world's  life,  hut  to  trace  the  evi- 
dences of  a  Directing  Hand  controlling  the  affairs  of 
men  to  some  special  end.  To  satisfy  ourselves  that 
an  eye  to  the  constant  progress  of  our  race  has  influ- 
enced the  direction  of  human  affairs  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  lessons  of  life 
and  history  is  only  properly  studied  when  pursued 
with  this  end  in  view. 

On  this  subject,  we  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
points  of  a  Lecture  lately  delivered  at  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  Assembly  Rooms,  by  Mr.  Kelsey.  This  gen- 
tleman endeavored  to  deduce  from  sacred  and  profane 
history,  evidences  cf  special  wisdom  and  divine  pur- 
pose in  the  events  recorded. 

Commencing  with  sacred  history,  Mr.  Kelsey  con- 
sidered that  the  flood  sweeping  the  earth,  as  it  did, 
of  a  race  who  existed  only  to  perpetuate  degeneracy 
and  corruption,  evidenced  the  Designing  Hand  of 
Providence  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  stock  from 
whom  could  be  derived  a  lasting  and  enduring  race. 
In  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  he  considered  might  be  discovered  a  purpose 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  an  overwhelming  and  crushing 
despotism  and  a  wise  measure  to  advance  the  filling 
up  and  occupation  of  the  earth. 

The  leading  out  of  Abraham  from  Ghaldea,  with  its 
idolatries  and  superstitions,  and  the  raising  up  through 
Abraham  of  a  chosen  race,  who  would  preserve  amidst 
the  ages  ot  darkness  that  were  to  follow,  true  concep- 
tions of  God  and  His  laws;  and  from  whom  such 
views  were,  in  turn,  to  be  transmitted  to  European 
nations  when  they  should  be  fitted  to  receive  them — 
was  referred  to  as  marking  a  connected  chain  of  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  singular  evidence  of  Divine  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  of  the  world's  history. 

Mr.  Kelsey  then  referred  to  the  decree  by  which 
four  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  from  the  period 
of  the  promise  to  Abraham,  and  the  time  when  his 
children  would  actually  occupy  the  land.  In  this  ar- 
rangement he  thought  could  be  discerned  a  double 
purpose:  First,  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  *the  descendents  of  Canaan.  They  be- 
coming, in  this  case,  **hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  wa- 
ter," and  builders  of  cities  for  the  Israelitish  nations; 
and  secondly  its  affording  an  opportunity  for  the 
working  out  of  a  national  experience  for  Israel,  cal- 
culated to  fit  them  for  their  destined  mission  as  pre- 
servers of  the  ^'oracles  of  God,''  and  chief  witnesses 
to  all  time  of  His  existence  and  doings. 

Turning  to  the  dej^ails  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  witl> 
that  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  our  lecturer  thought 
that  the  reason  of  their  selection  for  the  distinguished 

Eositions  they  respectively  occupied,  were  clearly  to 
e  seen  in  their  remarkable  fi'^^ness  for  the  missions 
assigned  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  Abraham  for  his  position  as  head  of  the  cho- 


sen people,  was  seen  in  his  stem  inflexibility  of  char- 
acter— the  resolution  with  which  he  stepped  cot  from^ 
his  father's  home  and  isolated  himself  for  life  in  oppo* 
sition  to  idolatry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greatness  of 
character  that  could  put  the  knife  to  his  own  heart 
through  that  of  Isaac's,  in  obedience  to  Heaven.     In 
Isaac's  life,  Mr.  Kelsey  considered,  we  had  also  a  cleaf 
illustration  .of  a  managing  Providence.     Isaac  was  a 
quiet,  undemonstrative   man,  introduced    apparently! 
to  fill  up  the  interregnum  till  a  more  marked  charaoJ 
ter  than  himself  shonld  come  along.     To  Isaac,  by  • 
most  peculiar  and  special  providence,   Rebecca  was 
sent  as  a  wife,  through  the  special  influences  of  revel- 
ation upon  whose  mind,  Jacob,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
heirship,  but  according  to  the  will  of  heaven,  obtained 
the  patriarchal   authority,   and   the  headship  of  the 
House.     The  superior  wisdom  of  the  Heavens  in  thus 
selecting  Jacob  to  this  position  in  preference  to  EUan, 
the  mere  hunter  of  the  fields,  was  manifest,   Mr.  Kcl-j 
■ey  considered,  in  his  possession  of  that  indomitable 
will  that  wrestled  with  the  Heavens  and  prevailed, 
which  marked  him  as  fit  to  represent  the  Abrahamie 
spirit,  and  justiGed  the  wisdom   of  the  inspiration 
which,  at  his  birth,  declared  to   his  mother  that  "the 
elder  should  serve  the  younger." 

Another  beautiful  evidence  of  fitness  and  adaptation 
to  a  divine  purpose,  the  lecturer  thought,  could  be 
traced  in  the  character  of  Joseph,  declared  by  a  re- 
vealing spirit,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  be  the  head  of  his 
father's  family — "the  sheaf  to  which  the  "eleven 
other  sheafs  were  to  bow,"  his  after-life  demonstrated 
the  wonderful  wisdom  of  that  preference  above  his 
brethren.  While  Reuben  defiled  his  father's  bed,  and 
Judah  exhibited  a  lack  of  purity  of  life;  while  some 
were  **truce  breakers''  and  nearly  all  were  weak 
enough  to  sell  their  own  brother  into  slavery  because 
of  petty  jealousy,  Joseph  developed  a  surpassing  great- 
ness* of  character.  His  impregnable  chastity  under 
extraordinary  temptation;  his  constant  acknowledge- 
ment of  Providence  and  reference  of  all  his  success  and 
wisdom  to  God;  his  incooaparable  tenderness  of  heart 
and  sense  of  justice,  together  with  his  high  adminis- 
trative abilities  all  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  foresee- 
ing spirit  that  predicted  his  future  greatness,  and 
yields  us  additional  evidence  of  the  part  which  Provi- 
dence plays  by  its  selection  of  character  in  the  afifairs 
of  men. 

In  the  separation  of  Joseph  from  his  father's  family, 
Mr.  Kelsey  Held,  we  had  one  of  those  wonderful 
series  of  providences,  the  skill  and  beauty  of  which, 
after  years,  alone  disclosed.  By  his  captivity  was 
brought  about  not  only  the  salvation  of  a  great  nation 
from  famine  and  perhaps  dissolution,  but  a  way  was 
prepared  for  the  protection  of  the  then  undeveloped 
family  of  Jacob  till  they  were  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  introduced  them  at  once  to 
distinction  and  influence.  They  went  to  Egypt,  if  not 
as  the  relatives  of  the  great  Pharoah,  himself,  at  least 
of  his  prime  minister  and  special  favorite.  The  cru- 
elties to  which  they  were,  many  years  afterward, 
subjected  did  not  occur  till  just  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  4eave  that 
country, and  were  even  special  providences  themselves 
in  their  behalf,  for  they  resulted  in  their  resolution 
into  a  distinct  national  existence — and  were,  as  Mr. 
Kelsey  remarked,  some  of  those  peculiar  ways  by 
I  which  the  Almighty^makc^s^eogl^'^wUl^  the  day 
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of  his  power."  It  made  them  very  "willing"  to  leave 
Egypt  at  any  rate  and  bo  far  helped  to  work  out  the 
general  programme. 

We  present  these  views  on  the  subject  of  dfvine 
proTideneeSy  not  necessarily  as  authoritative  by  any 
m»uis,  but  as  highly  suggestive,  and  calculated  to 
impart  to  the  thinking  among  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  beauties  that  a  true  study  of  biblical  history  may 
discloee.  In  our  uext  we  may  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
indications  of  the  same  Over-ruling  Hand  as  more 
particularly  seen  in  profane  history. 


THEATRICAL   INFLUENCES. 


It  has  long  been  a  settled  question  that  the  Drama 
is  a  power  for  good  in  the  world,  but  it  is  yet  a  moot- 
ed point  as  to  the  way  in  which  its  influence  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  society.  Many  conscientious- 
ly believe  that  the  stage  best  effects  that  object,  by 
representing  deeds  of  vice  detailed  in  all  their  horri- 
ble consequences  before  the  eyes  of  an  audience. — 
This  view  is  held  much  on  the  ground  that  certain 
religionists  hold  that  alarmingly  drawn  pictures  of 
damnation  best  serve  the  purpose  of  God  in  turning 
sinners  off  the  populous  road  that  leads  below.  Others, 
and  we  are  of  that  class,  believe  that  such  exhibitions 
more  tend  to  fieLmiliarize  the  mind  with  crime  than 
create  ajij  aversion  thereto. 

It  is  held,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  it  is  only 
by  appealing  to  the  higher  instincts  of  men  and 
women,  and  by  arousing  their  perceptions  of  what  is 
lovely  and  true,  that  the  stage  ever  converts  any  one 
to  a  higher  or  better  course. 

On  this  subject  we  quote  from  ''Olive  Logan,"  a 
writer  in  the  GcUaxy.  This  lady  not  only  seems  to 
have  a  horror  of  the  production  of  the  hateful  and  re- 
voltiiig  on  the  stage;  but  she  is  equally  at  war  with 
the  opposite  extreme  of  long  drawn  pious  speeches, 
and  what  she  calls  ''moral  gags/'  put  into  the  mouths 
of  speechifying  examples  of  propriety — who  talk  on 
the  sta^e  as  nobody  ever  heard  any  one  but  a  hypo- 
crite talk  off  it.     She  says: 

"  -There  has  been  a  deal  of  stupid  talk  in  this  world 
abont  the  "warning  influence"  of  plays  which  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  vice.  This  also  is  born  of  cant.  We 
hsTe  heard  of  thievishly-inclined  apprentices  being 
''warned"  from  putting  their  fingers  into  their  employ- 
ers cash-box  by  witnessing  the  career  of  George 
BamtceU,  We  have  been  told  of  terrible  creatures, 
who  were  ripe  for  murder,  being  so  horror-stricken 
over  the  woes  of  Macbeth,  that  they  immediately 
put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  joined  the  church.  All  stuff. 
I  contend  that  it  is  just  here  that  we  may  look  for  the 
worst  influence  of  the  play-house;  the  "leg  business" 
is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  "moral  drama,"  so 
far  as  its  bad  influence  upon  auditors  is  concerned. 
These  horrible  representations  of  vice  ought  to  be 
banished  the  stage.  ♦  ♦  # 

The  first  aim  of  even  the  "moral  drama"  is  to  enter- 
tain, and  if  it  fail  in  that,  nobody  will  go  to  see  it.—- 
Bat  by  making  the  amusement  pure  and  beautiful  in 
itself,  the  theatre  inseftsibly  exerts  a  good  influence. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  preach  morality,  but  to  exhibit 
amusing,  refining  and  agreeable  phases  of  life — real 
Hfe^ — that  we  may  not  be  disgusted  with  human  na- 
tdre.  The  dramatist  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  in- 
culcate a  moral,does  an  unprofitable  thing.  It  is  the  tone 
that  runs  through  a  play  which  renders  it  beneficial.  It 
stirs  to  laughter  or  sympathetic  tears;  it  touches  the 
cords  of  sweet  emotion  in  the  spectators.  When  it  cur- 
dles their  blood  with  horror,  makes  them  shiver,it  is  as 
pernicious  and  hateful  as  when  it  panders  to  vice. 

These  opinions  are  only  the  result  of  careful  and 
thoughtful  observation,  not  of  any  philosophic  theory. 
I  am  neither  philosopher  nor  moralist,  but  like  Mr. 
Emerson,  I  can  "say  what  I  see."  I  cannot  prove 
myself  right,  in  any  logical  and  crushing  way.  But, 
woman-like,  I  can  ask  a  question,  and  I  will.  Who 
most  love  the  so-called  "moral  drama?''  The  Bowery 
boys.  Who  cheer  the  loudest  at  a  melo-dramatic  and 
high-sounding  moral  *'gag"  from  an  actor's  tongue? 
The  little  rascals  of  the  Old  Bowery  pit,  who  would 
pick  your  pocket  without  a  scruple.  "Ha-a-a,  villun," 
roars  the  gallant  young  sailor  in  his  immaculate 
white  trousers  and  kid  slippers,  "I  have  un- 
masked ye.  Begone,  villun!  and  know — aha — 
that  he  who  would  lie  to  his  wife  would  not 
hesitate  to  rob  a  bank  of  millions!"  And  "hi!  hi  I" 
shout  the  dirty  little  gallery  gods.  They  like  it — it 
suits  their  ideas  exactly — but  be  careful  they  do  not 
get  too  near  you  when  you  are  leaving  the  theatre,  or 
your  pocket-book  may  change  owners.'  " 

So  much  for  Olive  Logan.  So  far,  however,  as  ut- 
ter purification  of  the  stage  from  all  that  is  sensation- 
al and  low  is  concerned  we  are  aware  that  managers 
cannot  travel  much  faster  than  public  taste  improves. 
We  can  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  but  draw  atten- 
tion to  what  we  consider  correct  models  of  action  to 
be  adopted  as  fast  as  possible. 


ANSWERS   TO   COBRESPOSSEHTS. 


NOTE  — Oorrespondeace  is  Invited  ih>m  our  friends. 

E ,  Sanpete.— Petrification  is  cansed  by  the  deposition  of  stonj  particles 
in  the  pAres  of  wood  or  any  other  sabetance  underling  the  process.— 
This  is  the  fullest  account  we  can  give  of  It  at  present  We  have  now, 
however,  commenced  some  articles  on  Geology  and  greater  details  may 
appear  as  we  go  along. 

KiQuiBBR— The  common  saying,  *<Where  ignorance  is  bliss*  tls  folly 
to  be  wise.**  originated  in  one  of  Gray's  odes.  The  expression  was 
ottered  with  reference  to  the  'innocence*'  and  ''bliss**  of  childhood  in 
contrast  to  the  wisdom  bat  greater  cares  of  manhood.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  tba  application  commonly  made  of  it.  In  reference  to  Uie 
term  Editress  as  applied  to  a  **female  brother^  of  the  editorial  persoasion^ 
it  is  correct  enough. 

XTZ,«Oth  Ward— ••Ts  eternal  damnation  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
SwedenborgT'—Swedenborg  teaches  that  the  Lord  foredooms  none  to 
bell,  condemns  note,  ana  pnnishes  none,  bat  gives  to  every  one  the  at* 
moet  aid  that  will  l«ave  him  at  liberty  to  tarn  himselr  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 
Thofte  who  resist  divine  grace  and  conft;m  evil  in  themselves  become 
devils  thereby,  and  their  association,  In  Swedenborg's  opinion  coneiitntes 
all  the  hell  that  exists.  On  this  acooant  It  may  be  said  that  SwedoBborg 
disbelieves  in  damnation,  eternal  or  otherw  se  in  the  popalur  tense  of 
that  word.  Still,  so  far  as  the  kind  of  hell  he  does  believe  in  is  concerned, 
it  would  appear  ihat  he  believes  that  all  who  tend  towards  that  condition 
in  this  life,  after  death  experience  no  change  for  the  better,  bnt  are  grad> 
oally  confirmed  in  evil  antil  they  become  devils  for  evermore. 

Mbtapotsioal.— The  qaestlon  whether  a  germ  of  each  body  Is  preserved 
daring  the  process  of  decay,  and  prevloas  io  its  recompoelBon  or  resar- 
rection,  is  an  interesting  one;  bat  one  upon  which  we  nave  never  heard 
an  authoritative  declaration  The  idea  of  a  germ  remaining  after  death 
as  a  center  around  which  to  re-organize  the  dinolved  ptructare,  originated, 
we  suppose,  fh>m  Paul's  lantruacre  where  he  compared  the  burial  of  the 
body  to  a  grain  of  wheat  put  iuto  the  ground-  F%al  says  **that  which 
thon  sowest  is  n't  quickened  except  it  die.**  With  all  possible  respect 
to  Paul  that  which  we  sow  in  the  shape  of  wheat  is  qnlcliened  without 
anv  death  beyond  the  necessary  aecompositlon  of  the  onter  shell  wh  ch 
holds  captive  the  infont  plant.  Doubtless  Paul  used  the  t  est  figures  at 
his  command,  but  to  our  minds,  there  is  more  analogy  in  the  sowing  of 
wheat  to  a  birth,  than  there  is  to  a  resorrectlon. 

,/nzed  Dy  VJV/i^/'S; 
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THE   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 


NEW  YEABS  DAY  IN  CHINA. 

[from  "bow  bku^''.] 

The  commencement  of  the  Qbinese  year  is  varying,  as  they 
divide  it  la  months,  according  to  the  moon's  movements.  It  u 
generally  in  February,  sometimes  even  in  Murob. 

The  week  before  the  ''first  sunrise" — as  the  festival  ia  called 
by  the  Chinese — the  while  population  of  a  town  make  their 
preparations  for  the  day,  the  principal  part  being  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts.  The  greatest  desire  of  the  Chinese, 
whatever  his  business  and  situation  in  society  may  be,  is  to  see 
his  accounts  in  the  greatest  possible  order  at  the  year's  end. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  pay  him  at  that  time;  and  he,  in  return, 
accomplishes  his  own  obligations,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  he 
at  least  draws  his  balance-sheet  Busy  people  of  all  classes  are 
then  hurrying  through  the  streets  on  foot  or  in  sedan-chairs, 
all  to  pay  and  to  get  paid;  and  banks,  magazines,  and  offices 
are  crowded  with  customers  to  settle  their  accounts,  or  with 
creditors  to  realize  their  claims. 

There  are  a  good  many  purchases  to  be  made  for  the  festival; 
for  the  Chinese — ^altbotigb  they  eat,  drink,  and  dress  themselves 
extremely  cheap— are  extravagant  on  great  holidays,  and  es- 
pecially on  New  Year's  Day.  Ducks,  chickens,  geese,  pigs,  and 
those  numerous  curions  dainty  bits,  which  can  be  valuable  only 
for  Chinese  palates,  must  then  be  bonght.  Furs,  silk  and  cloth 
dresses,  have  to  be  taken  from  the  pawnbrokers'  shops,  or 
bought  anew.  Boots,  shoes,  and  festival  caps:  tapers,  incense, 
and  gold  and  silver  paper,  must  be  bought,  tne  latter  to  scare 
«vii  spirits  and  to  attire  the  graves  of  relations.  A  very  impor- 
tant article  forms  the  varnished  and  painted  lanterns  for  band 
and  family  use.  Thousands  of  other  things  are  u»ed  on  that 
day,  a  notion  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  crowds  and  noise  are  caused  there- 
by in  a  populated  Chinese  city — the  more,  as  the  Chinese  always 
and  everywhere  talk  in  a  loud,  screaming  voice;  all  loads  are 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  who  deem  it  necessary  to  open 
a  passage  for  themselves  through  the  crowd  by  shrill  cries. 

Street  illumination  is  quite  unknown  in  China;  and  you  there- 
fore are  obliged  to  take  your  own  lantern  with  you  when  you 
have  anything  to  do  out  of  doors  at  night.  Lanterns  are  burn- 
ing before  every  temple,  house,  or  magazine;  they  are  made 
either  of  paper  or  silk,  put  on  bamboo  sticks,  and  varnished. 
Glass  lanterns  are  also  in  use,  but  only  very  few.  All  are 
painted  with  family  names.  Black  and  red  colors  are  most  in 
use  for  coloring  lanterns,  and  some  are  painted  with  caligraphic 
art  The  wealthier  the  family,  or  the  betti»r  the  business,  the 
more  artful  and  solid  is  the  lantern  and  its  inscription.  Every 
one  walks  about  in  this  manner  with  his  name  or  firm  on  his 
lantern,  whilst  magazines  hang  out  larger  ones.  Gamblers  and 
thieves,  of  course,  do  not  want  to  make  the  police  acquainted 
with  their  names,  and  therefore  put  very  common  names,  like 
our  Smith,  etc.,  on  their  lanterns.  The  most  common  Chinese 
name  is  **Wang''  (King.) 

Nobody  walks  at  night,  in  the  street,  without  his  lantern. 
The  writer  remembers  a  largo  Qre  in  Canton,  which  made  the 
night  as  clear  as  day;  but,  nevertheless,  thousands  of  people 
were  standing  around  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  giving  the 
scene  a  magic  appearance. 

Another  peculiarity  we  have  to  mention  is  the  hanging  np 
of  mottoes.  No  Chinese  having  a  home— it  may  be  a  palace  or 
a  villa,  a  rich  laden  barge,  or  a  poor  dirtv  boat  that  he  lives 
in — is  satisfied  before  he  has  adorned  it  with  mottoes,  sentences, 
classical  quotations,  etc.;  they  are  painted  on  scarlet,  red,  or 
carmine  paper.  When  the  family  is  in  deep  mourning,  they 
paint  the  mottoes  on  white;  when  in  half  mourning,  on  blue 
paper.  In  case  they  have  more  than  one  house,  they  have  to 
put  at  least  two  mottoes  on  the  wall  which  is  opposite  the  door. 
Those  ornaments  are  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  and 
their  fabrication  occupies  a  good  many  people,  who  draw  them 
with  camel-hair  brushes,  which  are  in  general  use  in  that  coun- 
try. 

All  that  noise,  hurrying  and  screaming  which  we  described 
above,  increases  the  nearer  the  new  yeur  approaches,  and 
reaches  its  highest  point  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  when 
a  wonderful  change  takes  place.  All  business  is  suspended  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  and  pilgrimages  from  temple  to  tem- 
ple begin  and  last  all  night  The  streets  are  still  crowded,  but 
all  are  dressed  in^hnir  best  clothes,  and  every  one  has  a  pack- 
age containing  incense  and  silver  paper,  with  which  they  go 
round  from  temple  to  temple  to  burn  the  Incense. 

The  scenes  in  the  different  temples  are  o"  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  All  temples  are  crowded,  and  the  smell  and  smoke  of 
fireworks  and  incense  make  the  heavy,  sultry  air  still  more  in- 


tolerable. Enormous  lanterns  throw  their  flashing  light  throng^ 
the  low  buildings;  and  priests  stand  at  the  altars  in  uointemif 
ted  service;  and  endless  is  the  crowd  of  neatly  dressed  me» 
women,  and  children  who  gather  there  to  say  New  Year  pra^ 
ers.*  The  ceremony  is  very  original,  and  changes  very  oftei 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  bows  and  genuflexions.- 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  most  interestio 
point  of  the  ceremony.  All  present  in  church  begia  to  ir 
their  rockets  and  fireworks;  and  in  some  places,  as,  for  iostanoi 
in  Canton,  they  fire  rockets  not  only  in  temples,  but  also  in  tb 
streets  which  causes  a  tremendous  noise. 

All  is  over  when  daylight  shines  of  the  first  day  of  the  Ne" 
Tear,  and  it  is  for  some  time  still  in  the  streets.  Niae  o'cloc 
brings  some  movement  over  this  silence.  Nice  and  fantasUca 
ly  dressed  women  and  children  appear  in  doors  and  window 
to  see  and  to  be  seen;  and  here  and  there  you  see  gentlemei 
carefuly  dressed,  making  their  New  Year  calls.  All  shop 
however,  remain  closed  and  nowhere,  is  business  dooe,  ezcep 
perhaps,  in  some  street  corner  where  a  higgler  sells  sweets  o 
a  gambler  puts  up  his  faro  bank. 


FOEESEEING.  -  A    FAC^. 

[FR03f  THE  PHBXNOLOOICAL  JOCBNAL.] 

Mr.  EnrroR:— As  much  has  been  said  of  late  in  yonr  exc« 
lent  Journal  about  **Foreseeing"  and  "Foreknowing,"  perm 
me  to  narrate  an  incident  in  my  experience.  In  the  year  185 
I  was  attending  school  about  seyenty  miles  from  home.  Ob 
evening  a  room-mate  suggested  as  a 'pastime  that  we  aboui 
try  which  of  us  could  draw  the  best  profile  of  a  lady.  I  a 
sented,  and  we  commenced.  I  am  no  artist;  never  was,  ao 
never  pretended  to  be  one;  but  now  it  seemed  as  though 
could  portray  anything,  any  one,  or  whatever  I  pleased.  M 
friend  soon  finished  his  drawing,  and  spoke  to  me  ^as  be  aflet 
ward  told  me),  but  I  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  intent  upo 
my  work.  He  could  not  make  me  raise  my  eyes,  move  a  mix 
cle,  or  divert  my  attention  in  ahy  way;  so,  thinking  I  wi 
simply  "contrary,"  he  left  the  room,  and  was  away,  I  thiai 
about  three  hours.  When  he  returned,  he  said  I  was  sitUn^  i 
the  same  position  as  when  he  left  me,  but  I  was  not  drawing 
I  had  finished  my  picture,  my  eyes  were  closed,  and  my  fae 
very  pale.  As  for  me,  I  remember  having  drawn  the  outlin 
of  my  profile,  and  then  all  seems  a  blank.  The  next  thing 
can  recollect  was  being  lifted  off  my  bed,  two  days  after  tli 
occurrence  just  stated  to  have  my  bed  made.  I  was  not  abl| 
to  go  out  of  the  house  for  sixteen  days  after  that 

The  portrait  which  I  had  drawn  was  considered  by  go* 
judges  as  a  fine  one,  and,  although  drawn  upon  nnsaitabi 
paper,  and  with  a  single  pencil,  had  every  feature  aod  ezpro^ 
sion  as  plainly  and  clearly  delineated  as  any  pencil  drawing 
ever  saw.  It  resembled  no  one  I  had  ever  seen  at  the  Hum 
but  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  some  day  see,  love,  and  marry  th 
original  of  my  strange  drawing. 

During  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  school,  I  looked  for  h§ 
in  every  concourse  of  people,  but  in  vain!  On  returnini;^  bom 
I  was  requested  to  show  my  "sleepy  drawing*'  which  I  ba 
written  so  much  about    The  first  one  who  saw  it  exclaimei 

"Why,    this    is  Miss ,  our  new  neighbor!"    (One  of  oJ 

neighbors,  during  mv  absence,  had  "sold  out,"  and  a  maa  an 
his  family  from  the  fast  had  taken  possession.)  Finally,  d 
claimed  that  it  was  an  exact  likeness  of  the  new-comer*s  daun 
ter.  The  next  day  they  (the  neighbors)  were  all  invited  I 
spend  an  evening  at  our  house.  They  came — when,  bebou 
there  was  the  very  face  I  had  been  searching  for,  and  the  exm 
original  to  my  drawing!  She  is  now  my  wife.  We  loved  ead 
other  "at  first  sight;"  neither  of  us  had  ever  loved  before,  aa 
a  happier  couple  are  not  often  found.  The  profile  is  hangli 
in  our  parlor  in  a  gilt  frame,  and  is  the  subject  of  scrutiny  M 
every  visitor,  and  a  wonder  to  all;  but  few  know  its  tnie  hi 
tory.  K.  N.  1 

SPECIMENS  OF    YANKEE  HUMOK  ^ 

[JBOM  LONDON  QUARTERLY  RETIEW.] 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if  a  Yankee  was  shipwrecked  ovi 
night  on  an  unknown  island,  he  would  be  going  round  tbe  fii 
thing  in  the  rooming  trying  to  sell  maps  to  the  inhabitants^ 
'  Tut  him,"  says  Lowell,  *'on  Juan  Fernandez,  and  be  wod 
make  a  spelling  book  first  and  a  saH-pan  afterwards."  A  loii| 
/nzed  py  ^ 
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ird  wArfare  wiih  necessity  has  made  bim  one  of  the  handiest, 
iftiest,  thriftiest  of  mortals.  In  trading,  he  is  the  very  incar- 
oioQ  oi  the  keenest  shrewdness.  He  will  be  sure  to  do  buM- 
»  QQderthe  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  secure  a  profit 
•0.  This  propensity  is  portrayed  in  the  story  of  Jam  Jones; 
ftt  worthy,  we  are  told,  called  at  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Brown, 
iib  an  egg  in  tiis  band,  and  wanted  to  "dicker"  it  for  a  darn- 
g-a«Mle.  This  done,  he  asks  Mr.  Brown  if  he  isn't  "going  to 
eati"  "What,  on  that  trade?"  "Certainly;  a  trade  is  a  trade, 
ff  orlittie."  -Well,  what  will  you  have?"  **A  glass  of  wine," 
U  Jones.  The  wine  was  poured  out,  and  Jones  remarked 
M  be  preferred  bis  wine  with  an  egg  in  it  The  store-keeper 
i&ied  to  him  the  identical  egg  which  he  had  just  changed  for 
e  damiojj^-needle.  On  breaking  it,  Jones  discovered  that  the 
X  bad  TWO  yolks.  Says  he,  *'Look  here, — you  must  give  me 
loiber  darning  needle!" 

We  are  told  that  there  was  a  paper  in  Cincinnati  which  was 
try  much  given  to  "high  falutin"  on  the  subject  of  "this  great 
notrj,*'  until  a  rival  paper  somewhat  modified  its  continual 
HiDce  with  the  following  burlesque: — 

•This  is  a  glorious  country!  It  has  longer  rivers  and  more 
them,  and  they  are  muddier  and  deeper,  and  run  faster,  and 
le  higher,  and  make  more  noise,  and  fall  lower,  and  do  more 
uBftge  than  anybody  else's  rivers.  It  has  more  lakes,  and 
ey  are  bigger  and  deeper,  and  clearer,  and  weiter  than  those 
ftnj  other  country.  Our  rail-cars  are  bigger,  and  run  faster. 
Ml  pitch  off  the  track  oftener,  and  kill  more  people  than  all 
^r  rail-cars  in  this  and  every  other  country.  Our  steamboats 
try  bigger  loads,  are  longer  and  broader,  burst  their  boilers 
^eoer.  and  send  up  their  passengers  higher,  and  the  captains 
ar  harder  than  steamboat  captains  in  any  other  country. — 
r  men  are  bigger,  and  longer,  and  thicker;  can  fight  harder 
I  faster,  and  drink  more  mean  whisky,  chew  more  bad  to- 
o,  and  spit  more,  and  spit  farther  than  in  any  other  coun- 
Our  ladies  are  richer,  prettier,  dress  finer,  and  spend  more 
«r,  break  more  hearts,  wear  bigger  hoops,  shorter  dresses, 
Ikkckap  the  devil  generally  to  a  greater  extent  than  all 
ber  ladies  in  all  other  countries.  Our  children  squall  louder, 
p«  faster,  get  too  expansive  ior  their  pantaloons,  and  become 
noty  years  old  sooner  by  some  months  than  any  other  chil- 
m  of  any  other  country  on  the  earth." 
|An  article  entitled,  "Are  we  a  Good-looking  People?*'  ap- 
kred  in  "Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine."  March,  1853,  the 
pter  of  which  maintains  that  "man  has  never  had  so  fair  a 
ftice  as  in  America," — not  only  of  living  in  the  world  or  of 
Nnifying  his  way  of  going  out  of  it,  but  he  emphatically  as- 
^  that,  until  the  American  woman  was  formed,  or  re-formed, 

ri  had  never  had  but  half  a  chance  of  coming  into  the  world, 
is  easier,  say  the  midwives,  to  come  into  this  world  of  Amer- 
^han  any  other  world  eitant." 

rTbis  tendency  to  humorous  ex^geration  has  run  to  riot  la 
b  Yankee  mind,  especially  in  that  which  is  a  dweller  some- 
iere  "down  East"  or  "out  West" 

Something  vast  in  this  way  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
people  bora  and  bound  to  "whip  all  creation;"  the  children 
r -Xitttre  and  of  Freedom,"  half  horse  and  half  alligator,  with 
iasb  of  eartbqaake,  whose  country  is  bounded  "on  the  East. 
i[  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  North  by  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the 
lest  by  the  setting  Sim,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Day  of  Judg- 
bnt"  The  geography  has  been  too  much  for  the  brain. — 
mn  we  meet  with  a  Yankee  in  England  who  is  afraid  of  taking 
p  osoal  morning  walk  lest  he  should  step  off  the  edge  of  the 
ksntry.  Another  who  had  been  to  Europe,  when  asked  if  he 
Id  crossed  the  Alps,  said  he  guessed  they  did  come  over  some 
nuQ^  greoand." 

It  is  related  of  one  of  this  class  which  nothing  astonishes, 
^iog  opsets,  that  he  wanted  to  send  a  message  by  telegraph, 
•netbing  like  a  thousand  mile.«t,  and,  on  being  informed  that 
pvoald  take  ten  minutes  said  "he  couldn't  wait." 
:  Hnre  is  a  bit  of  Tankee  humor;  it  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be 
pkhin  one  step  of  the  sublime: — A  traveler  called  at  a  hotel 
B  Albany,  and  asked  the  waiter  for  a  bootjack.  "What  for?" 
kil  the  astonished  waiter.  *To  take  off  my  boots."  "Jabers 
^at  a  fntl''  the  waiter  remarked,  as  he  surveyed  the  monstro- 
ily.  for  the  man  had  an  enormous  foot.  At  length,  we  may  say 
k^fiilllength.be  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  wasn't  a  boot- 
tiek  in  all  creation  of  any  nse  for  a  'fut'  like  that,  and  if  the 
fcfavelcr  wanted  "them  are"  boots  off,  he  would  have  to  go 
lack  "to  the  forks  in  the  road  to  get  them  off." 

It  may  have  been  *'ont  West"  that  the  thieves  were  so 
^Ksart"  they  stole  a  felled  walnnt-tree  in  the  night-time;  drew 
ttw  log  right  slick  ont  of  the  bark,  and  left  ti  i  five  watchers 
littiDg  fest  asleep  astride  the  rind  1    Kentucky  mast  have  the 


credit  for  that  wonderful  curative  ointment,  which  was  so 
effective  that  when  a  dog's  tail  had  been  cut  off,  they  had  only 
to  apply  the  ointment,  whereupon  a  new  tail  instantly  sprouted; 
and  a  youngster,  with  a  genuine  Yankee  turn  of  thought, 
picked  up  the  old  tail  and  tried  the  ointment  upon  it,  when  it 
grew  into  a  second  dog,  so  like  the  other  that  no  one  could  tell 
which  was  which. 


XTNGLE   TOBT   AND   THE   WIDOW. 

TJncle  Toby  was  a  fine  old  general  who,  having  spent  most 
of  bis  life  in  the  field  of  Mars,  knew  very  litle  about  the  camp 
of  Cupid.  He  was  one  of  those  rough  and  honest  spirits  ofteh 
met  with  in  his  noble  profession,  innocent  as  an  infant  of  al- 
most everything  gave  high  integrity  and  indomitable  bravery. 
He  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  and  his  toils  were  over,  when  Mr. 
Dan  made  him  acquainted  with  a  widow  Wadman,  in  whose 
eyes  he  began  to  detect  something  that  made  him  feel  uneasy. 
Here  was  the  result  of  leisure. 

At  length,  however,  the  blunt  honesty  of  his  disposition  rose 
uppermost  among  his  conflicting  plans,  and  his  course  was 
chosen.  At  school  he  had  once  studied  *^Othello's  Defense," 
to  recite  at  an  exhibition,  but  made  a  failure;  he  recollected 
that  there  was  something  in  this  defense  to  recite  very  much 
like  what. he  wanted  to  say.  He  got  the  book  immediately, 
found  the  passage,  clapped  on  his  hat  with  a  determined  air, 
and  posted  off  to  the  widow  Wadman's  with  Shakspeare  under 
his  arm. 

"Madame,'  said  General  Uncle  Toby,  opening  the  hook  at 
the  marked  place,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  special  pleading  at 
the  bar — "Madame,*' 

"Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peacej 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years  pith 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And  therefore — " 

Here  the  general  closed  the  book,  wiped  his  forehead,  looked 
np  at  the  ceiling,  and  said  with  a  spasmodic  gasp,  "I  want  to 
get  married!" 

The  widow  laughed  for  ten  minutes  by  the  watch  before  she 
could  utter  a  syllable,  and  then  she  said  with  precious  tears  of 
humor  rolling  down  her  good  natured  cheeks,  "And  who  is 
it  you  want  to  marry,  general?" 

"It  is  yon,"  said  Uncle  Toby,  flourishing  his  sword  arm  in 
the  air,  and  assuming  a  military  attitude  of  defiance,  as  if  he 
expected  an  assault  from  the  widow  immediately. 

"Will  jrou  kill  me  if  I  marry  you"'  said  the  widow,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eve. 

"No,  madame,"  replied  Uncle  Toby,  in  a  most  serious  and 
deprecating  tone,  as  if  to  assure  her  that  such  an  idea  bad 
never  entered  his  head. 

"Well  then,  I  guess  111  marry  yon."  said  the  widow 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Uncle  Toby,  "batons  thing  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you — I  wear  a  wig." 

The  widow  started,  remained  silent  a  moment  and  then  went 
into  a  longer  and  merrier  laugh  than  she  had  indulged  in  be- 
fore, at  the  end  of  which  she  drew  her  seat  nearer  the  general, 
gravely  laid  her  hand  on  his  head,  gently  lifted  his  wig  off  and 
placed  it  on  the  table. 

General  Uacle  Toby  had  never  known  fear  in  hot  battle,  but 
he  now  felt  a  decided  inclination  to  run  away.  The  widow 
laughed  again,  as  though  she  would  never  stop,  and  the  gen- 
eral was  about  to  put  his  hat  upon  his  denuded  head  and  bolt, 
when  the  facetious  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  de- 
tained him.  She  then  raised  her  hand  to  her  own  head  with  a 
rapi  d  manoeuvre,  and  with  her  finger  pulled  off  her  whole  head 
of  fine  glossy  hair,  and  placing  it  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of 
the  general's,  remained  seated  with  ludicrous  gravity  in  front 
of  her  accepted  lover,  quite  bald! 

As  may  be  expected,  Uncle  Toby  now  soon  laughed  along 
with  the  widow,  and  they  grew  so  merry  over  the  affair  that 
the  maid-servant  peeped  through  the  key-hole  at  the  noise,  and 
saw  the  old  couple  dancing  a  jig  and  bobbing  their  bald  pates 
at  each  other  like  a  pair  of  Chinese  mandarins.  So  the  two 
very  shortly  laid  their  heads  together  upon  the  pillows  of  mat- 
rimony. 

_,/:ized  Dy  '-■ 
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GOSSIP    OF    THE    DAY: 

PERSONAL,     SCIENTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE. 


Thb  Sultan  and  His  Son.— Our  correspondent  in  Vienna 
writes:  'As  long  as  the  Sultan  was  in  Vienna  bis  presence  en- 
grossed every  one's  attention.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  sights 
was  a  review  held  on  a  field  near  Schonbrunn,  where  be  ap- 
peared with  a  numerous  oriental  suite  in  magnificent  and  rare 
dresses.  The  Circassian  warriors  who  were  with  Mm  attracted 
the  wondering  gaze  of  all  present 

*Once  when  in  the  Theatre  with  his  little  son,  the  child  at  a 
part  which  greatly  delighted  him,  turned  round  to  some  high 
dignitary  in  attendance,  and  seemed  asking  for  something 
which  he  bad  greatly  at  heart.  There  was  a  momentary  de- 
bate, and  the  officer  in  question  left  the  box  and  returned  with 
a  Nubian,  who  stood  behind  the  child  and  witnessed  the  per- 
formance. The  little  prince  was  evidently  so  delighted  with 
the  fairy  spectacle  on  the  stage,  that  he  wanted  his  favorite 
attendant  to  share  his  pleasure  and  afiked  permission  lor  him  to 
do  so. 

Gold  DioaiNa  in  Paris.— 1  find  a  profound  calculation  in 
one  of  the  French  papers.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  company 
in  Paris  to  dig  for  gold  in  the  cemeteries.  What  gold?  That 
which  has  been  used  In  stopping  teeth.  There  are  buried  in 
Paris  every  day  more  than  125  persons.  It  is  reckoned  that  of 
these  at  least  ten  have  auriferous  jaws,  and  that  in  these  ten 
there  may  be  an  average  of  ten  auriferous  teeth.  So  the  cal- 
culation proceeds,  and  Paris  is  threatened  with  a  resurrection 
company.  If  the  average  of  gold-filled  teeth  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  company  count  upon,  seem  to  be  too  great,  let 
me  state  a  London  tact  which  seems  to  corroborate  their  ex- 
pectations. I  remember  once  looking  into  the  accounts  of  one 
the  best  known  clubs  in  Pall  Mall — what  matters  whichT — the 
Mental,  the  Continental,  the  Alimental,  the  Ornamental,  or 
the  Regimental?  I  was  much  struck  with  one  item  in  the  an- 
nual expenditure — £10  for  tooth-picks.  'Into  what  a  nest  of 
hollow-toothed  old  fogies  have  I  fallen,'  methought  These  be 
the  sort  of  iaws  in  which  our  Paris  friends  expect  to  find  the 
gold  deposits. 

Bag  Churches.— There  is  a  church  actually  existing  near 
Bergen,  which  can  contain  nearly  one  thousand  persons.  It  is 
circular  within,  octagonal  without.  The  relievos  outside,  and 
the  statues  within,  the  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
are  all  of  papier-mache,  rendered  waterproof  by  saturation  in 
vitriol,  lime-water,  whey,  and  white  ot  egg.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  this  audacity  in  otir  use  of  paper;  but  it  should  hardly 
snrprise  us,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  the  same  material  in  pri- 
vate honses,  in  steamboats,  and  in  some  public  buildings,  in- 
stead of  carved  decorations  and  plaster  cornices.  When 
Frederick  XL,  of  Prussia,  set  up  a  limited  papier-mache  manu- 
factory, at  Berlin,  in  1765,  he  little  thought  that  paper  cathe- 
drals might,  within  a  century,  spring  out  of  his  snufi"- boxes,  by 
the  sleight-of-hand  of  art  At  present,  we  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish, who  hannt  cathedrals  and  build  churches,  like  stone 
better.  But  there  is  no  saying  what  we  may  come  to.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  it  would  have  seemed  as  impossible  to 
cover  eighteen  acres  with  glass,  as  to  erect  a  pagoda  with 
soap  bubbles;  yet  the  thing  is  done.  When  we  think  of  a 
psalm  sung  by  1.000  voices  pealing  through  the  edifice  made 
of  rags,  and  the  universal  element  bound  down  to  carry  our 
messages  with  the  speed  of  light,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
say  what  cannot  be  achieved  by  science  and  art,  under  the 
training  of  steady  old  Time. 

Kino  Theodore  and  the  Spirits. — A  correspondent  of  the 
'Times'  of  India,  writing  from  Annesley  Bay,  says:  *Ab;^s- 
sinia,  the  land  of  superstition,  has  of  course  its  witches  of  En- 
dor.  I  heard  a  good  story  the  other  day  illustrating  the  popu- 
lar feeling  of  the  country  against  Theodorus,  and  the  result  of 
our  advent.  The  King,  so  the  %tory  said,  heard  the  news  with 
a  troubled  countenance,  and  determined  to  consult  the  spirits 
of  his  fathers.  Thev  were  summoned,  and  appeared  before 
him.  The  King:  Tell  me  mv  fate.  Shall  I  conquer  as  I  have 
always  conquered?  Spirits:  No;  thy  time  has  come;  prepare 
thyself.  The  King:  Let  me  reign  but  three  years  more,  and  I 
will  redeem  the  past  Spirits:  No.  The  King:  But  two  years; 
let  me  reign  but  two  years.  Spirits:  No;  not  one  year.  Thou 
hast  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The  blood  of  slaughtered 
thousands  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.    But  stayl    There  is  yet 


one  chance.  Belinquish  sovereignty,  return  to  the  coantry,  1 
again  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  tJ 
brow,  and  live!  The  King  was  very  irate,  and  the  spirite  we 
directed  to  go  to ,  the  place  from  whence  they  « 
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PARLOR     AMU8EMEHTS      FOB 
TOUNG   FOLKS. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  A  DIME  OUT  OF  ONB's  HAND,    THOUGH     HM 
HOLD    IT    FAST. 

Put  a  little  wax  on  your  thumb  and  take  a  bystander  bj  1 
fingers,  showing  him  the  dime,  and  telling  bim  jou  put  t 
same  in  his  hand,  then  wring  it  down  hard  with  jour  wax 
thumb,  and  pronounce  some  Latin  words,  look  him  full  in  I 
face,  and  as  soon  as  you  perceive  him  looking  in  joar  face, 
on  your  hand,  suddenly  take  away  your  thumb,  and  cloee  1 
hand,  and  it  will  seem  to  him  that  the  dime  remains;  even 
you  wring  a  dime  upon  one's  forehead,  it  will  seem  to  him 
stick  when  it  is  taken  away,  especially  if  it  be  wet;  then  can 
him  to  hold  his  hand  still,  and  with  speed  put  it  in  jour  o^ 
when  he  opens  his  hand,  the  dime  is  not  there,  bat  you  ha 
it,  which  will  not  a  little  surprise  the  company.  Bj  this  deri 
almost  a  hundred  conceits  may  be  shown. 

THE  SELF-BALANOED  FAIL. 

Lay  a  stick  across  the  table,  letting  ono>third  of  it  proji 
over  the  edge;  and  you  undertake  to  hang  a  pail  of  water 
it,  without  either  fastening  the  stick  on  the  table,  or  letting  1 
pail  rest  on  any  support;  and  this  feat  the  laws  of  gravitati 
will  enable  you  literally  to  accomplish. 

Take  a  pail  of  water,  and  hang  it  by  the  handle  upon  1 
projecting  end  of  the  stick  in  such  a  manner  that  the  han^ 
may  rest  on  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  middle  of  the  p\ 
within  the  edge  of  the  table.  That  it  may  be  fixed  in  t^ 
situation,  place  another  stick  with  one  of  its  ends  resUj 
against  the  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  its  other  e 
against  the  first  stick,  where  there  should  be  a  notch  to  rets 
it.  By  these  means  the  pail  will  remain  fixed  in  that  situauij 
without  being  able  to  incline  to  either  side,  nor  can  the  sU 
slide  along  tDe  table,  or  move  along  its  edge,  without  raiaii 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pail  and  the  water  it  contains^     ! 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


FLOWBR  VA8B  STAND. 

M4TIKIALB.— Shaded  green,  shaded  scariet,  and  shaded  amber.  Bei 
wool;  meshes,  Nos.  1,  4,  and  8. 

With  scarlet  make  a  foundation  of  91  loops  on  m«b  No.  4;  Join  and  i 
1  reond  on  mesh  No.  8;  fiwten  on  the  green;  net  S  loops  in  ohm;  tboo  i 
three  roonds  more  with  green,  withoat  incretaing;  tetea  on  tlie  acarii 
net  1  round  on  mesh  No.  4,  8  on  mesh  No.  8,  1  on  mesh  No.  A  »w^  s 
mesh  No.  8;  fiaaten  on  the  green;  net  6  loops  in  evtrj  kwp  in  mnnh  No. 
net  1  round  with  amber  on  mesh  No.  8;  fluten  on  the  scarlet  wool  In  i 
4th  round  from  edge— that  Is,  in  the  same  loops  as  that  in  which  tbe  n 
of  scarlet,  netted  on  meeh  No.  4,  waa  netted;  into  this  row  net  1  nrvr  i 
meeb  No.  8;  net  S  more  rows  wiOi  scarlet  on  mesh  No  8,  then  with  gr^ 
net  6  loops  on  each  loop  on^eeh  No.  L;  net  1  row  with  amber  on  mc 
No.  8,  futen  on  the  scarlet  In  the  last  row  of  green  in  the  oeatre  ot  d 
mat;  into  this  row  net  1  row  on  meeh  No.  8;  then  net  t  more  row«  oa  l1 
same  mesh;  net  6  loops  in  each  loop  on  mesh  No.  1;  1  row  with  amber  c 
mesh  No.  8. 

PRBTTT  PATTERN  FOR  A  BREAD  OLOTH. 

Make  a  chain  the  length  reqolred,  and  worli  two  rows  of  sqnarvo. 

Ist  Pattern  How— 1  bqoare,  9  long,  S  sqoares,  and  repeat. 

Sd  Pattern  Row— 4  long,  I  square,  8  long,  1  square,  8  long;  S  aqoarc 
and  repeat. 

8d  Pattern  Row— 1  square,  0  long,  1  square,  repeat 

4th  Pattern  Row— 1  sqnare,  9  long,  S  squares,  repeat 

6th  Pattern  Row— 8  squares,  (*)  8  long,  7  square,  repeat  tt^ttn.  t'x 
rows  of  squares  between  each  pattern,  and  repeat  till  you  have  i-hg  lena 
required. 
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[From  tb«  '*Pupalar  £dacator.*'J 

LESSOSS    IH    GEOLOaY.-]$ro.  2. 


We  continue  onr  sapposed  jonrncy  from  the  vicini- 
r  of  London  to  Brighton,  hecanse,  as  we  said  in  last 
imber,  the  queries  that  are  made  hy  the  writer  are 
igp:e8tiye  of  the  reflections  that  shonld  occur  to  a 
iiuientof  Oeolcgy  in  observing  the  strata  of  the 
inh  in  an  j  part  of  the  world. 

"At  St  John's  common,  yon  pass  a  rock  that  is 

ried  with  shells.  This  rock  is  called  Sussex  mar- 
Did  these  shells  ever  live?  What  kind  of  shells 
te  they  t  Are  they  like  those  in  the  sea,  or  like  those 
innd  in  rivers?  If  like  those  of  rivers,  is  it  likely 
kit  an  immense  river  ever  flowed  in  this  district? — 
^le  you  are  pondering  these  questions,  you  come  to 
Itoneponnd  Oate,  near  Hurstperpoint,  and  you  again 
Wer  the  very  sands  which  you  left  at  Reigate  sta- 
km.  How  is  this?  Did  these  sands  ever  form  one 
ontinaous  bed?  If  so,  how  came  they  to  be  »epara- 
ed?  How  came  the  rocks  of  Tilgate  Forest  to  rise 
letween  them?  And  now  obseive  that,  as  soon  as 
rtu  pass  through  these  sands,  you  again  enter  the 
^te  chalk,  as  if  you  were  goiog  back  from  Eedhill 

0  London,  instead  of  being  on  your  way  to  Brighton. 
r<mhave  now  reached  Brighton-  Look  about  you. 
Ekke  a  walk  on  the  sea-shore  near  Kemp  Town.  Look 
iwards  Rottingdean.  Close  to  the  water  side  you 
pad  a  low  clifif  or  bank  ol  chalk.  Resting  on  this  wall 
if  chalk  yon  find  a  large  and  somewhat  thick  mass  of 

>e  soil,  abounding  with  shingle,  and  large  round 
,  called  boulders.  What  are  these  stones? — 
:ethey  flints?  No.  Are  they  granite,  like  the 
les  that  pave  the  streets  of  London?  If  so,  how 
bme  they  to  Brighton?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
Rte  granite  rocks  nearest  to  Brighton  are  either  in 
Ibmwall  or  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  Did  the  sea 
biing  these  granite  stones  from  Cornwall?  Will  their 
iolor  help  ns  to  ascertain  whether  they  come  from 
Domwall,  or  from  Scotland?  Did  the  present  sea 
bring  them?  If  so,  how  is  it  that  they  are  much 
kigher  than  the  high  water-mark?  Was  there  once  a 
Ret  higher  than  the  present?  Was  this  the  beach  of 
bt  ancient  sea?  How  did  the  sea  change  its  level? 
M  the  sea  retire  and  sink?  or  did  the  land  rise?  How 
ioold  this  be?  But  look  higher  up.  Resting  upon 
b»  ancient  sea-beach,  you  find  a*high  clifi*,  consisting 
iltogether  of  day.  What  clay  is  this?  Is  it  the 
lame  day  that  you  passed  at  New  Cross?  Why  is  it 
tailed  the  Elephant  Bed?  Did  elephants  ever  live  in 
tea  neighborhood?  If  so,  what  was  the  climate  of 
pis  region  at  that  time? 

1  On  your  return  to  London,  put  all  these  questions 
iDgether,  and  try  to  obtain  some  intelligible  truths  out 
rf  them.  Bethink  yourself  of  the  journey  that  you 
l»Ye  made.  You  have  begun  and  ended  your  excur- 
lion  in  a  deep  bed  of  clay,  at  New  Cross  and  at  Kemp 
Town.  You  havs  passed  through  two  rocks  of  chalk, 
one  between  Croydon  and  Merstham,  and  the  other  at 
€Uyton-hill,  near  Brighton.  You  have  crossed  two 
leds  of  Shanklin  sands,  one  at  Redhill,  and  the  other 
near  Hurstperpoint.  You  have  traveled  through  two 
bed«  of  what  are  called  We<tlden  rocks,  one  near  Hay- 
Vard  Heath,  dipping  to  the  northeast;  and  the  other, 
near  Balcombe,  dipping  to  the  southwest. 


INSTRUCTIONS    TO    MECHANICS. 

In  ihto  repartment  we  shall  not  only  seek  to  give  instructions  to  Me- 
chanfcfl  and  Artists,  bat  to  ftimisb  liints  and  eagi^tions  useral  to  all 
intending  to  provide  themoelves  with  durable,  comfortable  and  economi- 
cal homes. 


CABPENTEBS. 

SLOAN,    ON     JOISTS     AND    PARnTIONS. — CONTINUKD. 

Where  stud-partitions  cross  a  room  of  large  span, 
some  provision  for  the  support  of  the  weight  thus  ad- 
ded should  be  made;  the  simpler  mode  of  doing  this 
is  to  double  and  pin  together  the  joists  directly  be- 
neath the  line  of  partition,  but  a  more  efifective  meth- 
od is  found  in  the  use  of  struts  [that  is  by  so  framing 
the  partition  that  braces  run  from  each  end  of  (he  par- 
tition sill — where  they  butt  against  the  walls  of  the 
room — up  against  notches  in  the^  studs  which  form 
the  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the'room,  and  by  sup- 
porting them,  support  the  sill  to  which  they  are  strong- 
ly connected  at  their  feet,  and  thus  prevent  the  whole 
sinking. — Ed.J 

The  crowning  or  cambering  of  joists  is  a  very  good 
practice;  this  consists  in  dressing'the  upper  edge  of 
the  joist  with  a  curve  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
the  rise  above  a  straight  line  varying  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  joist; 
in  the  first  place,  this  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a 
sagging  or  deflection  of  the  floor,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  sinking  must  be  considerable  before  the 
floor  in  the  centre  falls  below  the  plane  of  the  floor- 
line  at  the  walls.  With  the  bridging  above  spoken 
of,  and  the  crowning  here  described  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for«a  well-joisted  floor  of  reasonable  span  to  suc- 
cumb to  any  pressure  likely  to  occur  in  dwelling  apart- 
ments. We  mean  by  well-joisted^  a  sufficient  number 
of  joists  of  sufficient  dimensions.  We  would  seldom 
place  flooring-joists  more  than  sixteen  inches  between 
centers,  and  never,  except  for  very  small  apartments, 
recommend  the  use  of  less  than  two  and  a  half  by 
ten  inch  joists. 

LESSONS    IH    7KENCH. 

LESSON     II. 

In  this  second  lesson,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
begin  by  explaining  the  use  of  the  'articles.*  They 
occur  in  almost  every  sentence.  The  articles  in  Eng- 
lish are — the  and  a  (or  an),  the  former  of  which  is 
called  the  definite  article,  the  latter  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, accordmg  to  their  reference  to  some  particular 
or  definite  subject  or  object;  and,  on  the  otner  hand, 
to  some  object  in  its  general  or  indefinite  sense.  For 
example — **The  man  who  killed  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  a  monomaniac"  is  a  sentence  containing  the  defin- 
ite article  before  man^  because  that  particular  man  is 
meant.  But  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  the  sen- 
tence— **A  man  who  kills  another  for  the  sake  of  notori- 
ety must  be  afflicted  with  a  monomania.''  Here  any 
man  who  commits  the  act  in  question  is  meant,  and 
the  indefinite  article  is  therefore  used  before  man. 

The  articles  in  French  are  leorla  (^the),  and  finer 
une  (a,  an).  Le  is  the  masculine,  and  la  the  femin- 
ine; as  le  roi — ^pronounce  the  le  like  the  first  two  let- 
ters in  '3t*ck,'  and  the  roi,  roo-awe  (the  king);  and  la 
reine — pronounced  lah-rane  (the  queen)  It  would 
sound  in  French  as  absurd  to  say  *le  reine,  or  *la  rei,' 
as  it  would  in  English,  when  speaking  of  a  man,  to 
say  *she,*  or  of  a  woman,  to  say  *Ae.' 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


A  GBAYB  mistake — Accidentally  burying  a  man 
alive. 

The  Lowell  Courier  calls  the  parting  of  young  la- 
dies much  adieu  about  nothing. 

"Pa,  what  is  meant  by  raw  recruits?"  *lt  means 
soldiers  who  have  not  stood  fire,  my  son." 

Before  marriage,  a  man  enjoys  "single-blesedness," 
and  after  marriage,  he  suffers  "double-cusseduess.'^ 

A  man  in  this  city  has  got  so  deep  into  debt  that 
not  onS  of  his  creditors  has  been  able  to  see  him  for 

months. 

• 

A  father  said  to  his  wife,  when  his  dissipated  boy' 
had  come  home;  ''wife  kill  the  prodigal  the  calfs 
returned."   • 

A  rock  unknown  to  bachelor  geologists — rock  the 
cradle.  (How  about  those  who  lire  with  married  sis- 
ters?) * 

When  a  man  and  woman  are  made  one  by  a  minis- 
ter, the  question  is  which  is  the  'one?*  Sometimes 
there  is  a  long  struggle  between  them  before  the 
matter  is  finally  settled. 

A  newly-married  man  down  east  says  if  he  had  an 
inch  more  of  happiness  he  could  not  possibly  live. 
His  wife  is  obliged  to  roll  him  on  the  floor  and  pat 
him  with  a  brick-bat  every  day  to  keep  him  from  being 
too  happy. 

A  Frenchman  thinks  the  English  language  is  very 
odd.  **Dere,''  he  says,  rubbing  his  head,  which  had 
just  come  in*  contact  with  a  bridge,  under  which  we 
were  passing,  "is  'look  out,'  which  is  to  put  out  your 
head  and  see;  and  'look  out/  which  is  to  haul  in  your 
head  not  for  to  see— just  contraire!" 

If  you  should  ever  meet  with  an  accident  at  table, 
endeavor  to  be  composed.  A  gentleman  carving  a 
tough  goose,  had  the  misfortune  to  send  it  entirely 
out  of  the  dish  into  the  lap  of  a  yonng  lady  who  sat 
next  to  him,  on  which  he  looked  her  fi)ll  in  the  face 
and  said,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  "Madam,  I  will 
thank  you  for  that  goose  P' 

"Speaking  of  dogs,"  says  Thayer  to  Kb  friend 
Warren,  "can  you  tell  me  how  many  dog-days  there 
are  in  a  year?"  "Yes  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  I  sup- 
pose." 'You  are  wrong;  there  are  more  than  that," 
exclaimed  Thayer;  "you  know  Mr.  Shakspear  says 
'every  dog  has  his  dayi' — and  all  the  dogs  haven't  been 
counted  yet;  so  there's  no  knowing  exactly  how  many 
dog-days  there  are." 

An  old  shoe-maker  in  Glasgow  was  sitting  by  the 
bedside  of  his  wife,  who  was  dying.  She  took  him  by 
the  hand.  "Weel  John,  we're  gawin  to  part.  I  hae 
been  a  gude  wife,  to  you  John.*  'Oh  just  middlin,  just 
middlin,  Jenny,'  said  John,  not  disposed  to  commit 
himself  'John,'  says  she,  *ye  maun  promise  to  biiry 
me  in  the  auld  kirkyard  at  Stra'von,  beside  me  mith- 
er.  I  couldna  rest  in  peace  among  unco  folk,  in  the 
dirt  and  smoke  o'  Glasgow.'  'Weel,  weel,  Jenny, 
my  woman,'  said  John,  soothingly,  "we'll  just  pit 
ye  in  the  Gorbals  first,  and  gin  ye  dinna  lie  quiet, 
we'll  try  ye  sine  in  Stra'von." 


Taking  a  Dislike. — An  ill-natured  fellow  qaarrelei 
with  his  sweetheart  on  the  day  they  were  to  be  mai 
ried.     After  the  ceremony  had  begun,  he  waa  asked: 

"Do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  wedde* 
wife,"  &c. 

He  replied,  "No I" 

"What's  your  reason?*'  asked  the  minister. 

"I've  taken  a  dislike  to  her,  and  that's  enongli,' 
was  the  surly  reply. 

The  parties  retired — the  bride  in  tears — aod,  afte 
much  persuasion,  the  groom  was  induced  to  have  tb 
marriage  proceed.  It  was  now  the  lady's  turn,  am 
when  the  minister  asked  the  all-important  question: 

"No!"  said  she,  resolutely  "I've  taken  a  dislike  t 
him." 

The  groom,  admiring  her  spurit,  made  the  matte 
up  with  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  third  time  the; 
presented  themselves  before  the  minister,  who  Ijeg-ai 
the  ceremony  by  asking  the  usual  questions,  -whicl 
were  satisfactorily  answered  this  time.  But  to  th 
astonishment  of  the  party  his  reverence  continuedi 

"Well,  Fm  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  willing'  t 
take  each  for  husband  and  wife,  for  it's  a  good  thin 
to  be  of  forgiving  tempers.  You  can  now  go  aod  g"€ 
married  where  you  will.  I'll  not  tie  the  knot,  for  I'v 
taken  a  dislike  to  both  of  you!"  . 


A  OABE  TO  THE  STEAM  FXBE-ENGIHB. 

Grate  Ingine!  yoa  have  eradikated  fire  macbinea 
Worked  by  human  mussel — Grate  IngiQe,  yoa 
Skwirt  00  tops  of  bouses  where  the  flames 
Eotrude,  and  you  immediately  extinguish. 
Grate  Inginel 

Stupendoowus  steam  pump.    You  suck.    Yoa 
Draw  up,  and  you  skwirt  water  on  the  raging 
And  devouring  elament  commonly  knone  as 
Fire,  and  you  sucsead  in  kwencliing  the  aforesade. 
Stupeodowas  Steam  PumpI 

Mitey  destroyer  of  ignited  kombustibuls!  when  you 
Get  to  a  sistern,.  you  rnn  your  saction  in, 
Your  Enjinear  puts  on  additional  steem. 
And  you  prooeed  forthwith  to  darken  down  eolight^ed 
matter. 
Mitey  destroyer  of  ignited  combustibuls! 

Grand  ecksterminatur  of  blaseing  material  I     Yoa 
Must  feel  proud  because  you  have  plenty 
Of  water  on  hand,  and  don't  use 
Spirituous  lickers.    You  don't  work  much, 
Bekause  you  have  liotbing  to  do. 
Grand  ecksterminatur  of  blaseing  material  I 
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POETRY. 


AT     L^ST.       • 

How  peacefully  the  sun's  broad  ray 
Slants  from  the  casemeat  to  the  floor, 

Flooding  the  room  with  light  t^-day, 
That  yesterday  the  shades  hung  o*er. 

And  sitting  here,  with  folded  hands, 

I  watch  within  the  fairy  beam, 
The  delicate  and  floating  sands, 

That  through  its  radiance  curl  and  gleam. 

The  tiny  things  are  dim  and  dark, 
Untouched  by  the  transforming  ray, 

But  in  their  borrow*d  brilliance,  mark, 
And  lo,  how  beautiful  are  they! 

So  through  the  chambers  of  m^  heart.    ~^ 
The  broad  light  of  thy  lo?e  is  pour'd, 

IMspelling,  as  with  wizard  art, 

The  gloom  around  so  late  that  lowered 

Mysoul  sits  down  in  sweet  content, 

with  bis  warm  rapture  round  her  thrown, 

Ajid  sees  no  life  with  thine  unblent, 
No  future  separate  ftrom  thine  own. 

Bat  still  within  this  new  delight, 

Dim,  mote-like  memories  upward  curl. 

And,  mote  like  still,  are  only  bright. 

As  through  that  beam  of  bliss  they  whirl. 

Ahl  who  would  guess  a  light  like  this, 
One  golden  flood  of  love  sublime 

Could  show  life's  piercing  agonies 
So  beautiful  in  after  time! 


THE     KEYS     ar    ST.     PETERj 

OR, 

YITTOBIA    ACCOBAMBONI. 


▲  TRUB  TTALUN  HT8T0RT. 


CHAPTSR       VII  I.— C  ONTINUBD. 

Orerpowered  by  these  bitter  reflections,  which 
thus  shaped  themselves  to  her  mind,  '*If  only  I 
bad  had  better  judgment,  I  should  now  be  a  princess 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  happiness  in  Rome! — 
I  shottld  be  waited  on,  courted,  worshipped  by  all 
Rooie,  instead  of  being  an  exile,  a  wanderer,  with 
treachery  around  me  on  all  sides,  and  odious  to 
SixtQS,  whom  I  have  so  deeply  outraged  1*'  She  felt 
so  keen  a  pang  of  shame  and  despair,  that  she  seized 
a  pistol  to  put  an  end  to  her  troubles.  But  her  broth- 
er Flaminio  ( who  had  joined  her  immediately  after 
her  husband's  death)  struck  it  from  her  hand." 

Her  brother  Marcello  had  also  joined  her  at  Salo, 


and  the  first  step  they  took  was  to  write  to  ^announce 
the  death  to  her  enemy  Ludovico,  who  ^sus  still,  it 
seems,  at  Venice,  not  having  yet  deportedfto  enter  on 
his  new  duties  at  Corfu.  jf 

Prince  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini  had  ^left  by  his  first 
wife,  Isabella  del  Medici,  a  son,  Vufinio  Orsini,  who 
was  at«the  time  of  his  father's  dpith  being  educated 
at  Florence,  under  the  care  ofrhe  duke,  his  materal 
uncle.  This  young  man  was,  of  course,  the  natural 
heir  of  the  deceased  prince;  and  the  will  made  in  fa- 
vor of  his  widow,  though  it  in  nowise  touched  the  im- 
mense territorial  possessions,  nor  would,  according  to 
our  mode  of  feeling  on  such  matters,  appear  an  un- 
reasonably large  provision  for  the  widow  of  a  man  of 
such  fortune  and  position,  was  denounced  by  the  fam- 
ily as  monstrously  unjust  towards  the  heir.  Their 
first  step  was  to  attempt  to  set  the  document  aside, 
legally,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  made  a%  the 
instigation  qf  too  violent  an  affectum, 

Vittoria,  when  the  first  violence  of  her  despair  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  on  looking  round  her  to  see 
where  she  might  hope  for  aid,  decided  on  making 
three  applications.  Her  first  letter  was  to  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  named  the  executor  of  her 
husband's  will.  And  the  duke  if  would  seem,  prom- 
ised that  he  would,  and  did  take  care  that  any  ques- 
tions arising  on  it  should  be  honestly  and  fairly  deter- 
mined by  the  proper  tribunals,  and  that  it  should 
receive  full  execution.  The  second  letter  was  to  the 
senate*  of  Venice,  in  which  she  set  forth  her  friendless 
position,  mentioned  modestly  her  claims  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  republic  as  the  widow  of  an  Orsini,  and 
besought  the  senators  to  see  that  she  had  justice  done 
her.  This  application  also  was  favorably  received; 
and  the  senate  ordered  their  governor  in  Padua  to 
see  that  she  was  put  into  possession  of  at  least  that 
valuable  movable  property  in  jewels,  etc.,  which  was 
then  in  that  city.  The  third  application  was  a  more 
difficult  one  to  make,  and  in  it  she  took  a  totally  dif* 
ferent  tone.  In  her  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
and  to  the  Venetian  Senate,  she  evidently  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  of  securing  the  splendid  position 
which  her  husband  had  intended  to  provide  for  her. 
But  in  the  third,  which  was  to  no  other  than  Pope 
Sixtus,  she  represents  herself  to  stand  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  She  appears  to  take  it  as  certain,  in 
writing  to  him,  that  she  shall  fail  in  making  good  her 
claim  to  any  provision  whatever  under  her  husband's 
will;  does  not  even  intimate  any  intention  of  resisting 
the  intentions  of  his  family;  talks  much  of  her  r«*- 
morse,  and  repentence,  disgust  with  the  world  and  all 
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its  vanities;  and  begs  of  his  charity  an  alms  of  five 
hundred  crowns  to  enable  her  to  enter  some  convent 
either  in  Rome  or  Venice.  It  may  be  shrewdly 
(flmbted  whether  Yittoria  intended  this  hnmble  plea 
for  the  injured  Pope's  merciful  cnnsideration  to  be 
taken  by  him  quite  literally.  Sixtus,  however,  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  see  any  other  meaning  in  it. — 
His  sister  Cammilla,  whose  agony  for  the  loss  of  her 
son  we  have  seen,  and  who  found  it  too  hard  a  task 
to  pardon  the  false  wife,  who  had,  as  she  doubted  not, 
conspired  to  murder  him,  would  fain  have  had  the 
Pope  reject  her  supplication.  But,  'WhatP  said  Six- 
tus, ^if  this  wretched  creature  repents,  and  wishes  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  God's  service,  shall 
we,  his  Vicar,  refuse  to  her  the  means  of  doing  so?' 
So  he  gave  orders  that  the  exact  sum  asked,  neither 
more  nor  Jess,  should  be  remitted  to  her  at  Padua. 

Vittoria  wrote  also  to  her  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Fossombron^,  acquainting  him  with  the  misfortune 
that  had  befdiUen  her.  It  is  likely  that  she  had  plac- 
ed no  great  reliance  on  help  or  comfort  from  that 
quarter.  But  she,  in  all  probability,  hardly  expected 
to  receive  a  reply,  ill  which  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
whose  morals  had  by  this  time,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
reached  a  pitch  of  the  most  aggravating  sanctity,  told 
her,  that  since  her  present  positiou  was  miserable, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  worse  ^^us 
at  hand,  she  ought  to  thank  God  for  having  thus 
shown  her  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  hopes  and  pleas- 
ures, and  put  the  passing  hours  to  profit  in  preparing 
herself  for  eternity,  as  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
Orsini  would  not  be  content  without  compassing  her 
death. 

The  dramatis  pcrsonss  of  this  faithful  extract  from 
the  chronicles  ot  good  old  times,  are,  every  one  of 
them,  it  must  be  admitted,  far  from  engaging  charac- 
ters. But  the  present  writer  may  mention,  as  a  little 
bit  of  confidence  between  him  and  the  reader,  that  he, 
for  his  part,  would  experience  less  repugnance  in  tak- 
ing any  one  of  them  by  the  hand — even  the  noble 
twenty-stone  Orsini  himself — than  this  young  man  of 
saintly  morals  developed  Into  a  bishop 

In  the  mean  time,  Ludovico  Orsini  had  arrived  in 
Padua  from  Venice;  and  his  first  interview  with  the 
beautiful  widow  showed  her  only  to  clearly  what  she 
had  to  expect  of  justice,  forbearance,  or  knightly  bear- 
ing from  BO  illustrious  a  nobleman.  He  came  with  a 
retinue  of  armed  men  at  his  heels,  whom  be  bade  to 
surround  the  house,  and  keep  good  watch  that  noth- 
ing left  it;  while  he  went  in,  and  roughly  calling  the 
frightened  widow  to  his  presence,  bade  her  give  ac- 
count to  him  of  everything  the  late  prince  had  left. 
Having  no  means  of  resisteuce,  Vittoria  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey.  But  Ludovico,  finding,  we  are  told,  that 
certain  objects  of  value  which  he  knew  his  cousin  to 
have  had  in  his  possession  were  not  forthcoming,  be- 
came so  violent  in  his  threats  that  being  in  fear  for 
her  life,  she  produced  the  miseing  articles,  "and  gave 
him  good  words,  and  behaved  with  so  much  submis- 
sion, that  he  wrote  off  to  the  Cardinal  dei  Medici,  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  business,  and  that 
the  whole  matter  was  in  his  own  hands."  On  learn- 
ing, however,  shortly  afterwards,  that,  notwithstanding 
her  timidity  and  apparent  submissiveness,  the  widow 
had  already  made  application  to  powerful  protectors, 
and  had  taken  steps  for  the  enforcing  of  her  legal 
rights,  the  noble  bully  was  all  the  more  enraged,  from 


having  prematurely  boasted  to  iht  Medici  of  his  pow- 
er to  crush  her  and  her  pretensions  bo  easily.  Vittoria, 
moreover,  immediately,  as  it  would  seem,  after  this 
scene  of  violence,  took  the  prudent  step  of  remoTing 
to  the  house  her  husband  had  hired  in  Padoa.  Sl^ 
was  there  more  immediately  under  the  protection  of 
the  podesta  of  that  city,  who  had  been  charged  by  the 
Senate  to  see  that  the  will  in  her  favor  was  duly  car- 
ried into  execution  as  far  as  the  goods  situated  withm 
the  territory  of  the  republic  were  concerned;  and  waa 
altogether,  in  such  a  city  as  Padua,  less  exposed  to 
any  lawless  violence  than  at  Salb. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  also  been  tak- 
ing steps  to  have  Vittoria*8  title  to  the  chattel  proper^ 
ty  duly  decided  by  the  Venetian  courts.  And  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December  a  decision  was  given  on  the 
various  points  raised  in  her  favor.  Whether  she 
would  ever  bi  able  to  make  good  her  claim  to  the 
remainder  of  the  large  property  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled under  her  husband's  will,  seemed  exceedingly 
doubtful.  But,  as  was  always  the  case  at  that  per^d^ 
when  a  very  much  "larger  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  consisted  in  plate,  gems,  tapestry,  and  other  such 
moveable  goods,  than  in  these  days  of  public  funds 
and  joint-stock  companies,  the  property  secured  to 
her  by  the  decision  of  the  Venetian  courts  was  very 
considerable,  sufficiently  so  in  all  probability  to  have 
already  worked  a  change  in  the  fair  widow's  views  as 
to  the  desirability  of  ending  her  days  in  a  convent^ 
apd  certainly  not  disposing  her  to  adopt  her  reverend 
brother*B  pious  and  fraternal  mode  of  looking  at  hei^ 
position  and  prospects. 

But  if  the  sentence  of  the  judges  at  Padua  was  o( 
sufficient  importance  to  make  a  notable  difference  ii^ 
the  prospects  of  Vittoria,  it  had  unhappily  a  fully  pro- 
portionate effect  in  exasperating  the  rage  and  cupidity 
of  her  enemies.  And  the  result  which  followed  in  the 
powerful  and  populous  walled  city  of  Padua,  undeij 
the  strong  and  vigilant  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice — by  far  the  best  of  any  then  existing  in  Italy 
— is  a  notable  and  striking  sample  of  the  social  life 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

That  same  night,  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  the  house  in  which  Vittoria  was  living  was 
forcibly  entered  by  forty  armed  men  jn  disguise.  The 
first  person  they  met  was  Flaminio  Accorambonii 
who  was  immediately  slain,  ^rcello,  the  other  bro- 
ther, had  left  the  house  but  a^ort  time  previously, 
and  thus  saved  his  life.  TCe  assassins  then  proceed^ 
ed  to  the  chamber  of  Vittoria,  and  one  of  them,  a  cer- 
tain Count  Paganello,  as  it  afterwards  appearedj 
seized  her  by  the  arms,  as  she  threw  herself  upon  hei^ 
knees,  and  held  her,  while  Bartolomeo  Visconti — aW 
other  noble,  observe — plunged  a  dagger  into  her  side^ 
and  "  wrenched  it  upwards  and  downwards  until  hd 
found  her  heart." 

CHAPTER  IX. — ^THE  MAJESTT   OP  THE  LAW. 

Had  the  deed  thus  quickly  done,  and  quickly  toldj 
been  perpetrated  in  those  days  in  any  other  part  ol 
Italy  save  the  territory  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
(and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  save  Rome,  also,  during  the 
short  five  years  of  the  papacy  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth), 
this  history  would  probably  have  been  all  told,  and 
have  ended  here.  But  the  government  of  Venice, 
with  all  its  faults,  did  perform  more  of  the  duties  for 
which  all  governments  are  established,  than  that  ofl 
jTized  py  ''■■ 
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tnj  of  the  Italian  states  of  that  day,  and  meted  out 
justice  with  an  impartiality  and  a  vigor  unknown 
elsewhere.  How  much  rigor  was  needed  for  the  task, 
and  how  hard  a  struggle  law — even  in  the  bands  of 
the  powerful  and  unbending  oligarchy  of  Venice — had 
with  lawless  violence,  is  curiously  shown  by  what 
follows.  •  *  •         *  • 

Ob  the  morning  following,  the  bodies  of  the  mur- 
dered brother  and  sister  were  laid  in  a  neighboring 
church,  and  a]l  Padua  thronged  to  see  the  pitiful 
sight.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  Vittoria  moved  to 
frenzy  the  pity  and  indignation  of  a  people  whose 
capacity  for  emotion  was  fostered  and  cultivated  by 
•very  peculiarity  of  the  social  system  in  which  they 
lived  at  the  expense  of  their  reflective  powers  and 
judgment.  They  ''gnashed  with  their  teeth,"  as  the 
historian  says,  against  those  who  could  have  the 
heart  to  destroy  so  lovely  a  form.  Of  course  the 
news  of  such  a  murder  was  very  rapidly  spread  all 
over  Italy;  and  when  it  reached  Rome,  the  monk  bio- 
grapher of  Sixtus  naively  tells  us,  the  Pope,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  sending  off  tbe  five  hundred  crowns 
which  poor  Vittoria  had  asked  of  his  charity,  locked 
them  up  and  then  visited  "the  seven  churches"  to 
pray  for  her  soul  instead. 

It  required  very  little  sagacity  to  guess  who  was 
tb«  author  of  the  audacious  crime  which  had  been 
committed.  .  And  the  magistrates  of  Padua  sent  at 
once  to  Ludovico  Orsini  to  sumn^n  him  to  an  exami- 
nation. He  presented  himself  at  the  tribunal  with 
furty  armed  men  at  his  back.  The  "Captain  of  the 
City" — the  head  of  the  executive  power — shut  the 
gates  of  the  town-hall  against  this  band,  and  signiGed 
to  the  prince  that  he  could  bring  in  with  him  only 
three  or  four  followers.  He  pretended  to  assent,  but 
immediately  on  the  door  being  opened,  the  whole  of 
tbe  band  rushed  ios.  Before  the  magistrate  he  began 
U  bluster,  affecting  to  consider  himself  exceedingly 
ill-treated  in  being  thus  summoned  before  a  court  of 
JQBtice.  Men  of  his  rank,  he  said,  were  not  wont  to 
be  qWesti^ned.  As  for  the  death  of  the  late  prince's 
wife,  and  that  of  her  brother,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter;  but  he  should  hold  the  magistrates  responsible 
fur  the  safeguard  of  the  property  she  had  held  in  her 
hands,  which  he  demanded  should  be  delivered  over 
to  him. 

In  all  nincerity,  the  noble  and  lawless  murderer  was 
pr^haMy  bo  little  astonished  at  the  measures  the 
Venetian  magistrates  were  taking.  His  Roman  expe- 
riences fully  justified  him  in  thinking  that  it  was 
quite  omt  el  the  question  that  a  man  of  his  name  and 
station  should  be  in  earnest  ealled  upon  to  answer 
for  his  deeds.  And  he  probably  little  thought,  even 
yet,  that  the  outrage  his  hravoes  had  committed  would 
be  followed  by  any  serious  results.  When  ordered  to 
pat  his  answer  to  the  question  of  the  tribunal  into  writ- 
ing, he  positively  refused  to  degrade  himself  by  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  he  offered  to  show  the  ma- 
gistrates a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  his  relative, 
the  Prince  Vurginio  Orsini,  at  Florence,  in  which  the 
truth,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  respecting  the  late 
occurrences,  was  stated,  and  which  he  demanded  to 
be  allowed  to  send.  The  magistrates  consulted  on 
the  propriety  of  at  once  arresting  him.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  bis  band  of  armed  followers,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  arrest  would  not  be  effected  without  the  loss 
of  probably  many  lives,  induced  them  to  temporize. 


He  was  allowed  to  send  the  letter,  which,  of  course, 
represented  him  as  altogether  ignorant  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Princess  Vittoria  had  met  her  death, 
and  to  depart  from  tho  town-hall. 


LATEST   GHOST   TALE. 

The  persuasion  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  oc- 
casionally revisit  the  scene  of  their  earthly  existence 
is  too  general  to  render  necessary  any  excuse  for  an 
occasional  return  to  the  subject,  whenever  the  occur- 
rence of  some  incident  of  novel  feature, — or  the  start- 
ing of  new  theories  of  explanation, — give  promise  of 
any  profitable  result.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not 
to  advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  revisitings  just  allu- 
ded to  are  permitted,  but  simply  to  narrate  an  addi- 
tion to  ghostly  literature. 

Very  few  years  have  passed  since  the  occurrence, 
in  a  busy  thoroughfare  of  busy  London,  of  an  incident 
which  it  will  be  better  to  give  in  the  words  of  the 
narrator. 

'<It  was  on  a  wild  stormy  night  in  the  spriiig  of 
1857,  that  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  at  my  lodgings 

in street,  with  an  open  book  on  my  knee.     The 

fire  had  burned  very  low,  and  I  had  not  replenished 
it;  for  the  weather,  stormy  as  it  was,  was  warm,  and 
one  of  the  windows  had  remained,  since  dinner,  par- 
tially unclosed. 

My  sitting  room  was  on  the  third  floor— one  of 
those  queer  old  rooms  that  seem  expressly  adapted  to 
the  occupancy  of  sprites  and  bogies.  The  walls  were 
panelled  to  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the 
cornices  covered  with  fantastic  mouldings.  Heavy 
articfes  of  furniture,  including  a  mighty  high-backed 
chair,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  were 
lighted  up  occasionally  by  the  flickering  gaseous 
flame  in  the  grate,  which  soon  abandoned  them  to 
deeper  and  deeper  darkness   as  its  aliment  grew  less. 

In  the  center  of  the  apartment  there  stood  a  large 
round  table.  Between  this  and  the  fire  I  sat,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  with  a  volume  on  my  knee.  It  was 
upon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  say 
truth  showed  small  tokens  of  frequent  consultation.  I 
Had  lapsed  into  meditation,  and  thence  into  a  state 
of  dreamy  semi-consciousness,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  movement  of  the  door,  of  which,  from 
my  position,  I  commanded  a  view.  I  saw  it,  through 
my  half-closed  eyes,  open  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and 
next  moment  a  female  figure  entered  the  room. 

It  was  not  a  very  alarming  apparition,  being  noth- 
ing more  than  an  extremely  pretty  woman  of  about 
twenty-five,  with  light  brown  hair,  gracefully  arrang- 
ed under  a  bonnet  of  the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  day. 
Her  features  were  perfectly  strange  to  me.  They 
were  regular,  and  she  would  have  been  altogether  a 
very  attractive  person  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
her  eyes  had  a  strange  unearthly  expression, — a  look 
as  of  one  who  had  gazed  on  things  immortal^ — per- 
haps to  speak  more  familiarly,  a  look  such  as  medical 
science  has  described  as  appearing  in  the  eyes  of 
criminals  who  have  been  by  some  strange  accident, 
torn  from  the  jaws  of  death  after  the  hangman  had,  to 
all  appearance  performed  his  ghastly  office.  I  myself 
have  seen  some  similar  expression  in  the  faces  of  men 
who  have  endured  awful  peril,  and  have  been  by  some 
unforseen  circumstance,  rescued  from  destruction 
when  the  real  bitterness  of  death  had  passed. 
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So  much  was  I  fascinated  by  that  peculiar  glance, 
that  I  sat,  like  one  entranced,  without  power  of  move- 
ment, my  heart  alone  reminding  me,  by  its  accelerat- 
ed beat,  that  I  lived  and  was  cognizant  of  what  was 
presented  to  my  eyes. 

My  mysterious  visitor  advanced  to  the  table,  with- 
out taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  and  removing  her 
bonnet  with  the  easy  natural  manner  of  one  coming 
home  from  a  walk,  laid  it  on  the  table.  She  then 
took  from  her  pocket  a  little  book  bound  in  crimson 
velvet,  and,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire,  seemed  to 
become  absorbed  in  its  perusal.  In  sitting  down,  she 
turned  her  side  to  me;  and  a  gleam  from  the  dying 
fire  suddenly  revealed  to  me  a  ghastly  gaping  wound 
in  the  right  temple,  such  as  might  have  been  caused 
by  a  fall  against  some  sharp  and  hard  substance. 

It  was  now  that  the  conviction  rushed  upon  me 
that  my  silent  visitor  was  not  of  this  world ;  yet  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  experienced  any  feeling  akin  to 
consternation.  Curiosity  and  interest,  at  all  events, 
were  predominant;  and  I  watched  her  every  move- 
meyt  with  almost  breathless  attention. 

After  I  know  not  what  time — probably  some  ten 
minutes — passed  in  this  manner,  the  -girl  seemed  to 
become  restless  and  uneasy.  She  glanced  from  her 
book  to  the  door, — to  the  window, — to  the  mantle- 
shelf  (as  though  a  clock  stood  there),— 7 tried  to  reset- 
tle to  her  book,  but  apparently  failed;  and,  at  length, 
laying  it  down,  murmured  to  herself:  "What  in  the 
world  can  detain  him?     It  is  long  past  his  time." 

She  remained  as  it  were  buried  in  thought  for  a  few 
moments;  then,  with  an  audible  sigh,  resumed  her 
reading.  It  did  not  answer,  however.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  she  could  not  control  some  anxious  thought; 
and  now,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resolution,  she  replac- 
ed the  volume  in  her  pocket,  rose,  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  moved  towards  the  door.  Suddenly  she  paused, 
turned,  approached  the  window,  and  seeming  to  raise 
it,  gazed  steadfastly  out. 

The  next  moment,  she  gave  a  violent  start,  and  ap- 
peared to  gasp  for  breath,  her  clasped  hands  and 
straining  eyeballs  indicating  that  some  terrible  object 
was  presented  to  her  view.  Then,  with  one  loud, 
heart-broken  cry,  she  threw  her  arms  wildly  above 
her  head,  and  cast  herself  from  the  window! 

That  cry  seemed  to  arouse  me  from  my  trance-like 
condition.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second,  and  rushed 
to  the  window.  Had  my  senses  deceived  me?  No 
doubt;  for  it  was  barely  open, — as  I  had  left  it.  I 
flung  up  the  sash,  and  leaned  forth.  In  the  streets 
all  was  as  usual.  The  stream  of  human  life  passed 
uninterruptedly  on.  A  collected  policeman  glanced 
up  at  my  opening  window,  and  sauntered  by.  Two 
men  were  calmly  smoking  at  a  window  fronting  mine. 
It  was  plain  they  had  heard  or  seen  nothing  amiss. 
Much  marvelling,  I  returned  to  my  chair  and  book; 
but  little  enough  of  the  law  of  evidence  found  its  way, 
that  evening,  into  my  disturbed  brain. 

The  next  day  I  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
confidentially  to  my  .landlady.  Had  anything  of  an 
unusual  nature  been  seen  in  that  house  before?  The 
worthy  woman  hesitated.  Why  did  I  ask  that?  I 
told  her  all ;  and,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  inquir- 
ed if  any  calamity  had  occurred  in  those  apartments 
which  might,  to  some  minds,  account  for  the  strange 
appearance  I  had  witnessed. 


With  a  little  pressing  the  woman  informed  me 
that,  just  a  year  before,  a  tragical  incident  had  oc- 
curred there.  A  young  couple  had  occupied  the  rooms 
on  the  third  floor.  The  lady  was  very  pretty,  with 
light  brown  hair,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  her 
young  mate,  who  was  a  clerk  in  some  one  of  the  large 
city  offices. 

One  day  she  returned  from  her  walk  as  usual,  and 
fearing  she  was  late,  ran  hastily  up,  half  expecting 
to  find  her  husband  awaiting  her.  He  had  not  arrived, 
however;  and,  having  thrown  aside  her  bonnet,  and 
set  the  room  in  order,  she  sat  down  beside  the  fire, 
and  strove  to  forget  her  impatience  in  the  perusal  of  a 
book  which  George  had  that  day  presented  to  her. 
Dinner-time  came,  and  tea-time,  but  no  George. 
Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  the  poor  girl  at  last  ran 
to  the  window,  determined  to  keep  watch  until  he  ar- 
rived. For  some  time  she  had  been  noticed  leaning 
motionless  over  the  window-sill.  But  a  new  object 
attacted  the  attention  of  those  who  watched  her.  A 
stretcher  was  borne  up  the  street,  upon  which  lay  a 
crushed  distorted  corpse.  It  was  the  young  husband. 
He  had  fallen  from  a  steamer's  deck,  and  been  crashed 
and  drowned  between  the  boat  and  pier.  As  they 
halted  at  the  door  which  he  quitted  in  health  and 
mirth  that  morning,  a  piercing  shriek  alarmed  the 
whole  street.  The  young  widow  had  flung  herseli 
from  the  window.  Her  head  struck  the  curb-stone. 
She  was  killed  on  tke  spot." 

A  ghostly  appearance,  under  similar  circumstances, 
was  witnessed  by  the  aunt  of*  a  lady  liow  resident  in 
London,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 
She  was  about  fifteen,  healthy  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  gifted  with  a  remarkably  clear  intelligence 
While  sitting,  in  broad  day,  beneath  a  cherry  tree, 
whose  branches  overhung  a  paling  at  right  angles 
to  her  seat,  she  saw  a  young  girl  come  tripping  along 
the  paling.  In  wondering  how  she  was  enabled  t<j 
keep  bet  footing,  the  lady  noticed  that  her  tiny  feel 
were  encased  in  high-heeled  red  morocco  slippers. 
Her  dress  was  of  old  fashion,  consisting  partly  of  the 
then  obsolete  "nc^glig^"  and  a  long  blue  scarf.  Ar- 
rived beneath  the  tree,  the  visionary  figure  unwound 
the  scarf,  securing  one  end  to  an  overhanging  bough, 
made  a  loop  at  the  other  end,  and,  slipping  it  over  hei 
head,  leaped  from  the  paling  1  On  witnessing  this,  th< 
young  seer  fainted  awayl 

Subsequent  inquiry  proted  that,  at  a  period  doI 
less  than  sixty  years  before,  a  girl  named  Caroline 
Waldstein,  daughter  of  a  former  proprietor  oi  the  es- 
tate, having  been  jilted  by  her  lover,  put  an  end  tfi 
her  life  at  the  spot  and  in  the  manner  depicted  in  the 
vision. 

Instances  of  the  warning  dream,  involving  minute 
particulars,  possess  a  certain  interest.  Here  is  a  re- 
cent example: — 

The  father  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  an  old  Penin- 
sular officer — he  commanded  his  regiment  at  Water 
loo — was  residing,  not  long  since,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Loudon,  in  a  direction  where,  strange  to  say,  no 
railway  passed  sufficiently  near  to  materially  accele 
rate  the  journey  to  town.  One  morning  the  Colonel 
found,  among  the  letters  awaiting  him  on  the  break- 
fast table,  an  application  from  a  friend  of  his,  who 
was  engaged  in  some  business  of  a  fluctuating  and 
speculative  character,  earnestly  requesting  the  loan 
of  a  hundred  pounds.     The   writer  resided  in  Wim- 
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pole  Street,  where  the  Colonel  had  often  partaken  of 
his  friend's  hoepitalitj.  Unwilling  to  refuae  such  an 
appeal,  he  instantly  transmitted  by  post,  a  check  for 
the  required  amount. 

On  the  succeeding  night,  his  eldest  daughter  dream- 
ed that  the  applicant  had  sustained  a  reverse  of  so 
crippling  a  nature,  that  insolvency  was  inevitable,  and 
her  father's  money  was  consequently  lost.     So  deep 
waa  the  impression  thus  unexpectedly  suggested  to  her 
mind,  that  the  young  lady  left   her   bed,  and   going 
Btraiglit   to  her    mother's    room,  communicated  her 
dream.     Her  sleepy  parent  merely  remonstrated,  and 
Bent  her  away.    But  a  second  time   came  back   the 
distiurbing  dream,  and  with  an  angry  force  that  sent 
her  a   second  time  to  her   mother's  bed-side.  •   Once 
more — but  with  soothing  and  gentleness — Miss  Mar- 
garet waa  dismissed  to  her  repose.     However,  about 
four  in  the  morning,  the  dream  returned  for  the  third 
time,  and  now  the  young  lady  fairJy  got  up,  dressed 
herself,  and  appealed  to  her  father,  declaring  that  she 
would  not  attempt  to  sleep  again,  until  the  truth  of 
what  she  now  believed  to  be  a  waraing  should  be  in- 
vestigated.    The  Colonel's  interest  and  curiosity  was 
aroused.     He  ordered  bis  carHage   at  half  past   six, 
and  taking  his  daughter  with  him,  started  tot  Wim- 
pole  Street. 

The  travelers  knew  the  habits  of  their  friend.  He 
never  quitted  his  bedroom  till  nine  o'clock,  and  when, 
a  little  before  that  hour,  they  were  ushered  into  his 
breakfast-parlor,  the  moming^s  letters  lay  beside  his 
plate.  Among  them  the  Colonel  recognized  his  own, 
which,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 
pressing'  instances  of  his  daughter,  the  gallant  officer 
felt  justified  in  abstracting,  and  placing  in  his  pocket. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
visitor  expiated,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had 
come  thus  early  to  town  purposely  to  express  his  very 
sincere  regret  that  circumstances  equally  uncontrolla- 
ble and  nnforseen,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
comply  with  hit  request  for  a  loan. 

How  these  excuses  were  received,  history  does  not 
state.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  gentleman's  name  appeared  in  the  next  Gaz- 
ette, and  that  owing  to  liabilities  in  regard  to  which 
the  poor  Colonel's  loan  would  have  been  as  a  drop  in 
t  well  I  Who  would  deny  that  here  w^s  a  dream 
fairly  worth  a  hundred  pounds? 

The  following  has  been  authenticated:  Mr.  L.  L., 
one  of  the  best  and  boldest  members  of  the  famous 
Midlandshire  hunt,  was  killed  by  his  horse  falling 
with  him  at  a  leap.  He  left  a  widow  and  one  daugh- 
ter, a  very  lovely  girl.  Mr.  L.'s  estate,  however, 
passed  to  a  male  heir, — a  distant  couisn, — and  Mrs. 
L  and  hcfr  daughter  determined  to  take  up  her  abode 
on  the  Continent. 

After  a  short  sojourn  to  Paris,  they  proceeded  to 
Toure,  traveling,  from  preference,  by  the  posting  road, 
nntil,  one  evening  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a  little 
bamlet,  overlooked  by  a  fine  chateau,  induced  them 
to  halt  there  for  the  night.  They  were  informed  by 
the  landlord  of  the  rustic  inn,  that  the  gray-walled 
mansion  to  the  south  was  the  property  of  Monsieur 
Gaspard,  a  wjdower,  who  desired  to  dispose  of  it,  and, 
meanwhile,  reside  about  a  league  from  the  house. 
Next  morning  Mrs.  L.  and  her  daughter  passed  some 
houre  exploring  the  venerable  mansion,  and  roaming 
in  its  noble  but  neglected  gardens,  until  they  arrived 


at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  please  them  bet- 
ter. A  proposal  was  forthwith  addressed  to  the  pro- 
prietor. No  difficulties  ensued,  and  the  ladies  were 
quickly  installed  in  their  new  possession,  as  well  as, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  good  graces  of  Monsieur  Gas- 
pard  himself,  for  he  payed  them  frequent  visits,  and 
speedily  established  himself  on  the  footing  of  an  inti- 
mate friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  hav- 
ing, moreover,  the  art  to  turn  them  to  advantage,  and 
it  was  not  very  long  before  Monsieur  Gaspard  be- 
come the  declared  suitor  of  Ada  L. 

One  peculiarity  he  possessed,  which  had  soon  at- 
tracted Mrs.  L*s  notice;  a  liability  to  sudden  fits  of 
gloom  and  abstraction,  against  which  he  manifestly 
strove  in  vain.  These,  however,  it  is  true,  were  not 
of  frequent  occurrence;  and,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, all  went  merrily  as  that  marriage  bell,  which,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  was  to  celebrate  the  union  of  the 
affianced  pair.  For  Monsieur  Gaspard  was  an  ardent 
lover,  and  gave  his  mistress  no  peace;  until  he  had 
secured  an  early  day.  One  night,  Ada,  fatigued  with 
a  walk  somewhat  longer  than  common,  withdrew  ear- 
ly to  her  chamber,  a  lofty,  spacious  apartment,  with 
furniture  of  oak  and  ebony,  and  having  a  large  old 
wardrobe  directly  facing  the  bed.  She  was  awakened 
by  sounds  like  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress;  and,  to  her 
amazement,  saw  a  young  ,  lady  richly  attired  in  the 
fashion  of  a  "past  period,  cross  the  room,  and  disap- 
peared, as  it  seemed,  into  the  closed  wordrobe. 

The  vision  had  passed  so  suddenly  that  the  young 
lady  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dream,  or  one  of  those  im- 
pressions, so  real  in  appearance,  that  frequently  visit 
us  dn  the  confines  of  actual  sleep.  When,  however, 
on  the  next  night,  a  precisely  similar  incident  recur- 
red, and  still  more,  when  the  third  night  presented  the 
same  image,  Miss  L's  alarm  and  dismay  were  fully 
aroused.  On  this  last  occasion,  she  had  taken  her 
maid  to  sleep  with  her,  and  it  was  the  loud  scream 
of  the  latter  that  awakened  her,  in  time  to  notice  the 
retreating  figure. 

Cautioning  the  servant  to  be  silent  on  the  matter, 
Miss  L.  communicated  the  circumstance  to  her  mo- 
ther. Workmen  were  sent  for  to  examine  and  re- 
move the  wardrobe,  when  at  the  back  was  found  a 
small  door.  This,  being  forced  open,  revealed  a  nar- 
row flight  of  stairs,  which  conducted  the  searchers  to 
a  little  vault-like  chamber.  In  one  corner  lay  a  heap 
of  moth-eaten  clothes,and  other  objects;  which  a  near- 
er scrutiny  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  human  be- 
ing, of  which  little  more  than  the  skeleton  was  lett.  A 
ring  and  a  locket  were  also  found,  and  these,  at  the 
police  inquiry  which  succeeded,  tended  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  remains  as  those  of  a  beautiful  girl  of 
the  village,  who,  five  years  before;  had,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, quitted  her  home  with  a  young  soldier  who 
had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Monsieur  €raspard  was  placed  under  surveillance; 
but  even  this  cautious  step  sufficed.  His  conscience 
had  long  tormented  him.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  seduced  and  murdered  the  girl;  but  under  what 
precise  circumstances  was  never  revealed,  except  to 
his  confessor.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  not  execut- 
ed,— passing  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  life  in  a 
condition,  worse  than  death,  of  a  prisoner  in  the  gal- 
leys, without  hope  of  pardon. 
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NATIONAL  TBAITS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 


Number    One. 

No  student  ol  human  nature  can  doubt  that  sur- 
roundings and  past  associations  have  had  immensely 
to  do  with  the  forming  of  national  character.  Those 
traits  of  character  which  circumstances  cherish  in  a 
nation,  become  its  national  features.  Nations  are  lust 
what  they  have  been  moulded.  The  smartness,  dull- 
ness, acuteness,  bravery,  docility,  intellectuality  or 
practical  character  of  a  nation,  can  always  be  traced 
either  to  its  geographical  position,  its  climate,  and 
scenery,  or  its  history.  There  is  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  features  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  student  of  history  in  its 
enlarged  sense,  can  almost  describe  the  past  history 
of  a  country  from  the  present  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; while  at  the  same  time,  if  given  a  locality  on 
the  globe  for  the  home  of  a  people,  he  could  as  clearly 
and  correctly  foretell  whether  that  nation  would  be  a 
highly  commercial  people,  or  whether  it  would  be  less 
practical  and  moreintellectual. 

Very  prominent  among  the  causes  mentioned  as 
moulding  the  character  of  a  people,  ^re  those  of 
scenery  and  climate.  On  account  of  the  influence  of 
scenery,  a  mountain  people  are  always  hardy,  heroic 
and  unsubduable.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween a  lowland  nation  and  a  mountain  bred  people, 
as  there  is  between  the  respective  locations  on  which 
each  dwells.  Wild  mountain  scenery  inspures  in  the 
soul  a  love  of  freedom  and  an  indisposition  to  cAform 
to  petty  mechanical  routine.  Such  nations  are  never 
conquerable  without  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and  seldom  then.  A  love  of  excitement  and 
romance,  and  a  fondness  for  feats  of  physical  daring, 
especially  characterise  the  youthful  portion  of  a  moun- 
tain people.  These  instincts  of  freedom  and  daring 
are  not  their  own  altogether,  they  are  the  instincts  of 
the  scenes  amid  which  tbey  dwell.  The  flattest, 
tamest  and  most  mechanicaf  specimen  of  humanity 
that  ever  cringed,  would  have  been  the  same  uncon- 
querable being,  had  his  birth-place  been  the  moun- 
tains and  the  traditions  of  a  mountain  race  his  from 
birth. 

While  such  are  the  effects  of  wild  and  romantic 
scenery,  the  denizen  of  a  valley  or  a  wide,  low,  flat 
extent  of  country,  is  as  sure  to  be  as  many  degrees 
lower  in  the  temperature  of  his  feelings  as  is  the  air 
he  breathes,  and  he  will  be  as  much  less  excitable  as 
the  uniformity  of  the  plain  he  daily  surveys  is  less  in- 
spiring: than  mountain  wilds.  Then  as  to  climate,  like 
an  lustration  it  seems  to  infuse  its  character  into  the 
very  being  of  those  born  under  its  influence.  The 
southerner,  like  the  southern  clime,  is  always  warm 
and  impetuous;  while  the  northerner  of  Britain,  Amer- 
ica, Italy  or  France,  is  always  as  muqh  more  slow  and 
cool  in  judgment  and  action  as  his  climate  is  more 
frigid  and  less  spontaneous  and  productive.  An  equal, 
mild  and  genial  climate,  will  cherish  a  genial,  even 
flow  of  disposition,  and  will  stamp  such  characteristics 
on  the  very  countenances  of  a  community;  whilst  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  will  mark  their  iufluence  in 
changing  and  restless  dispositions. 


If  so  much  is  effected  by  scenery  and  climate,  g'eo- 
graphical  facilities  have  done  as  ranch  more  to  make 
nations  just  what  they  are — detaching  some  from  the 
great  highways  -of  trade,  and  insulating  them  in  posi- 
tions where  their  ideas  could  receive  no  change  or  ad- 
dition from  foreign  influence.  The  extent  of  territory 
presenting  opportunities  for  change-of  location  and 
.personal  independence,  as  in  the  case  of  America,  haa 
fostered  and  kept  alive  those  feelings  and  character- 
istics, for  which  the  American  representative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  so  remarkable.  His  love  of  free- 
dom and  unbounded  liberty,  is  as  much  an  inspiration 
flowing  from  the  immense  extent  of  country  over 
which  he  roams,  as  anything  else.  Let  the  subject  of 
kingly  or  ducal  despotism  come  to  this  country,  and 
it  does  not  take  above  one  generation  to  produce  in 
him  or  his  descendants  as  great  a  specimen  of  freedom 
loving  humanity  as  the  native  American  himself. 

Look  at  the  mild,  placid  and  contented  Dane,  de- 
scendant as  he  i)  of  a  wild  and  all-conquering  race 
that  ravaged  the  seas  and  exacted  tribute  on  the  land, 
what  has  moulded  his  present  traits?  An  open  sea- 
board in  times  when  surrounding  nations  were  "weak, 
led  to  his  predatory  life  rn  ancient  times.  The  seaside 
and  mighty  deep  swelling  on  his  shores,  moulded  him 
into  the  hardy  seaman,  and  he  took  into  his  composi- 
tion the  character  of  the  wild  Baltic  Sea,  over  which 
he  sailed  on  his  work  of  death  and  conquest.  The 
rise  of  mighty  nationalities,  however,  around  his  coast, 
repressed  his  love  fo#  such  adventures  aiid  ages  of 
seclusion  and  monotony  have  produced  the  quie^  and 
gentle,  but  honest  and  enduring  Dane  of  to-day. 

Equally  a  character  of  circumstances  is  the  G^nnan« 
He  is  a  highly  studious  being,   and   pre-eminently  a 
lover  of  social  life.     He  possesses  an  immense  love  of 
home  ties,   and  is  never  without  a  grand  theory  of 
universal  brotherhood  in  his  brain.    His  dreamy,  stu- 
dious nature,  has  partially  been   the  result  of  the    ab- 
sence of  his  country  from  the  highways  of  the    com- 
mercial world.     He  has  thus  had  time  for  thought  and 
the    development  of  abstract  ideas;   hence,  he    has 
worked  at  mental  conceptions  till  German  metaphysics 
have  become  a  proverb.     Again,  his  is  a  land  of  hill 
and  dale  and  inspiring  scenery,  with  lovely   secluded 
groves,  where  his  meditative  nature  has  been  fed  and 
fostered.    His  climate  has  no  extremes,  but  peaceful 
alterations  follow  each  other  in  mild  succession,  mould- 
ing and  cherishing  a  peaceful  flow   of  ideas  and    the 
peaceful  cast  of  character  as  stamped)  upon  his,  face. 
The  want  in  the  German  of  what  some  would  call  a 
practical  cast  of  character,  can   be  traced  to  his  situa- 
tion in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  with  scarcely  a  sing^le 
harbor  or  mile  of  sea  coast  to  draw  out  bis  energies  as 
a  navigator  or  trader;  hence  Germany  is  not  a  nation 
of  merchant  princes  or  adventurers,  because  the  facili- 
ties for  commerce  or  enterprise  are  too  far  out  of  the 
way  to   be  inviting.     Whilst  the   German's  love  of 
unity  and  home  associations  has  been  cherished  by  the 
permanence  of  his  family  relations  in  one  fixed  locality, 
as  a  subject  of  permanent  dynasties,  developing  in  him 
an   immense   love   of  home   and  homestead,    so   his 
great  conceptions  of  brotherhood  have  been  fostered 
by  the  idea  of  unity  expressed  in  the   combination    of 
the  great  family  of  States  in  which  he  lives.      Yet, 
right  on   the  back  of  the  love  of  brotherhood    and 
peaceful  relations — so  strong  in  the   German — there 
slumbers  in  his  character  an  independence  and  warlike 
jnzed  Dy  "■■ 
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TjeJing,  when  that  sense  of  independence  is  touched, 
bence  the  curions  mixture  of  soldier  aud  scholar,  seen 
in  the  Sherman  student.  The  first  to  turn  out  in  mill* 
tary  attitude,  whenever  any  question  of  national  right 
is  involved.  Ready  at  any  moment  for  a  big  fight  or 
I  big  stndyl  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  youth  of 
Germany,  so  strangely  constrasting  with  their  studious 
rocationSy  can  be  traced  to  the  warlike  origin  of  the 
race — to  grand  traditions  of  empire  possessed  by  their 
femily,  and  to  the  historical  association  of  their  name 
with  every  movement  in  behalf  of  independent  speech 
and  thoDght;  in  a  word,  the  past  history  and  geo- 
graphical conditions,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
Bcenery  and  climate,  have  given  birth  to  the  German 
of  our  time,  as  they  have  to  the  representative  of  any 
other  nation.  The  German,  like  the  American  or  the 
Englishman,  is  a  reflex  of  his  country.  The  Hol- 
lander, while  possessed  of  great  national  virtue — as  far 
ts  enterprise  is  concerned — is  flat  and  stagnant  as  the 
dykes  and  marshes  of  his  native  country.  The  Aus- 
trian is  warm,  gushing  and  sunny  as  his  climate,  while 
tiie  German  of  the  Ehine  is  as  romantic  as  his  native 
Bceoery  I  In  all  cases,  man,  wherever  you  find  him, 
lakes  into  his  nature  the  type  and  disposition  of  the 
land  on  which  he  dwells. 


*Ths  Finger  op  God  ik  History." — As  we  under- 
itand  a  second  lecture  is  to  be  delivered  on  this  sub- 
ect  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  completion  of  this  article  is 
leferred^or  a  short  time. 

^^^sent  the  first  of  some  artltles  on  National 
frtits  and  their  Causes,  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
I  complete  series  on  this  interesting  subject. 


W^AT   WE   NEED. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Feb.  26,  '68. 
Editor  Utah  Magazine: 

As  your  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  Science,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  suflBcient  space 
to  lay  before  your  readers  the  following  respecting 
the  wants  of  the  lecture-attending  portion  of  our  com- 
honity:  Lectures  of  a  certain  kind  have  now  for  sev- 
eral winters,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  been  given 
in  this  city.  The  lead  in  this  business  has  been,  to 
\m  credit,  for  -a  long  time  sustained  by  Prest.  Joseph 
TouDg.  The  little  Seventies'  Council  Hall  has  been 
doToted  by  him  with  great  earnestness  and  labor  to 
the  work.  The  managing  committee,  however,  in 
^jouming  the  meetings  to  the  13th  Ward  Assembly 
^iooms,  have  but  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  public 
u  demonstrated  by  the  large  and  respectable  audi- 
ences that  have  since  attended. 

So  far,  I  think,  we  have  moved  ahead,  but  all  our 
lectures  up  to  this  point,  interesting  as  they  have  been 
—have  been  illustrated  only  by  verbal  aid.  On  such 
Ifnbjects  as  the  Lecture  of  Mr.  Kelsey's  to  which  you 
jadverted  last  week  this  is  all  that  is  required.  But 
fre  need  instraetion  in  Geology,  Astronomy,  Physiolo 
igy,  &c^  which  cannot  be  properly  explained  without 
!tbe  aid  of  Diagrams.  In  Geology,  we  need  to  see  the 
order  of  the  earth's  strilto;  j'n  Astronomy,  the  orbits 
of  the  planets;  and  in  Physiology,  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  system.  ^^ 

Now,    cannot  our  managing  commiflies  procure 


these  aids  and  give  us  a  course  of  truly  popular  Lec- 
tures. Such  illustrations  can  be  procured  through 
any  of  the  gentlemen  undertaking  to  send  for  books 
and  charts.  While  they  are  about  it,  materials  for 
chemical  experiments  could  be  procured,  also  a  small 
cabinet  of  geological  specimens.  Once  introduced, 
committees  in  the  settlements  would  soon  follow  suit, 
and  the  elements  of  a  small  "Polytechnic"  would  be  in 
our  midst.  Subscriber. 


NOTES    AND     COMMENTS 

BY 

''OUK   HIRED    MAN." 

There  is  evidently  a  conspiracy  on  foot,  classically 
speaking,  **to  floor"  or  otherwise  demoralize  our  illus- 
trious assistant  as  the  following  questions  will  show.  It 
having  been  stated  some  weeks  since  that  an  effort 
was  being  made  to' discover  the  politics  of  our  friend, 
whether  he  was  a  "southern  fire-eater  a  northern 
mud-sill  or  a  western  pork-packer,"  a  correspondent 
who  evidently  believes  that  our  co-laborer  cannot 
answer  this  question,  asks  in  a  tone  of  pretended 
good  humor, — "and  pray,  what  may  happen  to  be  the 
politics  of  a  pork-packer?"  Now  '*our  hired  man"  is 
not  perfectly  certain  to  a  hair  (or  even  a  bristle)  but 
he  believes  they  are  a  class  of  politicians  who  believe 
in  "going  the  whole  hog." 

Again,  since  the  late  publication  of  his  valuable 
scieotiflc  discoveries  and  the  consequent  light  in 
which  he  is  now  held  as  one  of  the  great  astronomers 
of  the  age,  some  envious  person  wants  to  know,  see- 
ing thdP'*our  hired  man"  knows  so  much, — **where 
might  we  suppose  the  materials  of  the  moon  were 
obtained  from  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  made  of 
green  cheese?"  This  intricate  question  which  would 
upset  the  brains  of  most  learned  men,  is  easily  ans- 
wered by  our  assistant.  He  replies,  "where  should 
they  come  from  but  from  the  milky  wheyl'^ 

ANSWERS   TO    C0BBESP0NDENT3. 

A.  Q.  ▲.  wants  lb  know,  sappoelng  a  Cdmpany  take  up  a  da!m  of  a 
thooaand  acres  of  timber  land,  and  not  having  sufficient  means  ts  make  a 
road  thereto,  offer  to  sell  the  timber  thereon  at,  say  $(0  per  acre  and  after 
selling  a  quantity  discorer  that  th^  have  not  realised  enough  to  construct 
the  road,  are  they  entiUed,  under  the  circumstances,  to  oall  upon  those 
who  have  already  paid  up,  for  an  increase  of  pay,  without  giving  them  in 
return  a  larger  claim  on  the  timberf  .  Answer:  The  question  weuld,  in  our 
opinion,  turn  on  the  exact  conditions  upon  which  the  timber  was  sold.  If 
the  company  unconditionally  offered  so  mach  timber,  with  a  road  thereto, 
at  so  much  per  acre,  it  is,  legally  speaking,  none  of  the  business  of  the 
pnr<  hasers  whether  the  payment  of  their  Individual  shares  enables  the 
company  to  complete  the  road  or  not.  The  company  are  bound  to  finish 
the  road  at  the  price  per  acre  stipulated,  unless,  in  the  articles  of  sale,  a 
liability  for  an  increase  of  price  was  stated. 

ExQuiBiR  says:— *'Wni  you  please  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the  Eng* 
lish  Alphabet?  I  am  prompted  to  ask  this  question  bf  one  of  the  learned 
ones  stating  that  it  originated  from  the  first  letters  of  the  names  of  principal 
animals  in  Noah*8  ark.  Not  being  willing  to  beieve  this  statement,  I 
appeal  to  you: 

Our  correspondent  may  well  call  any  one  who  can  trace  th9  English  Al- 
phabet, or  anything  else  of  a  literary  nature,  back  to  N  'ah's  ark,  '*a 
learned  one.**  The  invention  of  the  Alphabet  is  barled  in  the  depths  of 
antiquity.  No  one  with  our  present  information  can  discover  it,  although 
some  ascribe  it  to  the  Phoenicians,  while  others  do  the  same  with  other 
probable  sources  The  ••principal  animals'*  of  Noah*s  ark  must  have  been 
very^ew  to  have  only  given  names  to  86  letters.  The  supposition  that  the  *' 
first  letters  of  their  names  gave  the  sounds  of  oar  Alphabet  Is  a  very 
amusing  conceit.     Which  animals  wete  selected  for  A  B  C  f 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    MODERN 
HUMORISTS. 


THE   PICKWICKIAJTS   AT   THE   SHAM   FIGHT. 


Tbe  whole  popniation  of  Rochester  and  the  adjoining  towns 
rose  from  their  beds  at  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning, 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  bustle  and  excitement.  A  grand  re- 
view was  to  take  place  upon  the  Lines.  The  manoeuvres  of 
half-a-dozen  regiments  were  to  be  inspected  by  the  eaf^le  eye 
of  the  commander-in-chief;  temporary  fortifications  had  been 
erected;  the  citadel  was  to  be  attacked  and  taken,  and  a  mine 
was  to  be  sprung. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was,  as  onr  readers  may  have  supposed,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  tbe  army.  Nothing  could  nave  been 
more  delightful  to  him— nothing  could  have  harmonized  so  well 
with  the  peculiar  feeling  of  each  of  his  companions— as  this 
sight  Accordingly  they  were  soon  afoot,  and  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  scene  of  action,  towards  which  crowds  of  peo- 
ple were  already  pouring,  l^om  a  variety  of  quarters. 

The  appearanoe  of  everything  on  the*  Lines,  denoted  that 
tbe  approohing  ceremony  was  one  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and 
importance.  There  were  sentries  posted  to  keep  the  ground 
for  the  troops,  and  servants  on  the  batteries  keeping  places  for 
the  ladies,  and  sergeants  running  to  and  fro,  with  vellum- 
oovered  books  under  their  arms,  and  Colonel  Bulder,  in  full 
military  uniform,  on  horseback,  galloping  first  to  one  place  and 
then  to  another,  and  backing  his  horse  among  the  people,  and 
prancing,  and  curvetting,  and  shouting  in  a  most  alarming 
manner,  and  making  himself  very  hoarse  in  the  voice,  and  very 
red  in  the  face,  without  any  assignable  cause  or  reason  what- 
ever. Officers  were  running  backwards  and  forwards,  first  com- 
municating with  Colonel  Bulder,  and  then  ordering  tbe  ser- 
geants, and  then  running  away  altogether;  and  even  the  verv 
privates  themselves  looked  from  behind  their  glazed  stocks  jirith 
an  air  of  mysterious  solemnity,  which  sufficiently  bespoke  the 
special  nature  of  the  occasion. 

•Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  companions  stationed  thMaselves 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  crowd,  and  patiently  awaitecRhe  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings.  The  throng  was  increasing 
every  moment;  and  the  efforts  they  were  compelled  to  make, 
to  retain  the  position  they  had  gained,  sufficiently  occupied 
their  attention  during  the  two  hours  that  ensued.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  sudden  pressure  from  behind;  and  then  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  jerked  forward  for  several  yards,  with  a  degree  of 
speed  and  elasticity  highly  inconsistent  with  the  general  gravity 
of  his  demeanor;  at  another  naoment  there  was  a  request  to 
'keep  back'  from  the  front,  and  then  the  butt  end  of  a  musket 
was  either  dropped  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  toe,  to  remind  him  of 
the  demand,  or  thrust  into  his  chest  to  ensure  its  being  com- 
plied with.  Then  some  facetious  gentleman  «i  the  left,  alter 
pressing  sideways  in  a  body,  and  squeezing  Mr.  Snodgrass  into 
tbe  very  last  extreme  of  human  torture,  would  request  to  know 
'^vere  he  vos  a  shovin'  to,''  and  when  Mr.  Winkle  had  done  ex- 
pressing his  excessive  indignation  at  witnessing  this  unpro- 
voked assault,  some  person  behind  would  knock  his  hat  over 
bis  eyes,  and  beg  the  favor  of  his  putting  his  head  in  his 
pocket 

At  length  that  low  roar  of  many  voices  ran  through  the  crowd, 
which  usually  announces  the  arrival  of  whatever  they  are  waiting 
for.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  tbe  sally-port 
A  few  moments  of  eager  expectation,  and  colors  were  seen 
fluttering  gaily  in  the  air,  arms  glistened  brightly  in  the  sun; 
column  after  column  poured  on  to  the  plain.  Tbe  troops  halt- 
ed and  formed;  the  word  of  command  rung  through  the  line, 
there  was  a  general  clash  of  muskets,  as  arms  were  presented: 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  attended  by  Colonel  Bulder  and 
■umerous  officers,  cantered  to  the  front  Tbe  military  bands 
struck  up  altogether;  the  horses  stood  upon  two  legs  each,  can- 
tered backwards,  and  whisked  their  talis  about  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  dogs  barked,  the  mob  screamed,  the  troops  recovered, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  either  side,  as  far  as  tbe  eye 
could  reach,  but  a  long  perspective  of  red  coats  and  white 
trousers,  fixed  and  motionless. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  fully  occupied  in  falling  about, 
and  disentangling  himself,  miraculously,  from  between  the  legs 
•f  horses,  that  he  had  not  enjoved  sufficient  leisure  to  observe 
the  scene  before  him,  until  it  assumed  tbe  appearance  we 
have  just  described.    When  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  stand 


firmly  on  his  Ipgs  his  gratification  and  delight  were  nnbounded 

*'Can  anything  be  finer  and  more  delisbtfui?"  he  ioqaired  ol 
Mr.  Winkle. 

'"Nothing,"  replied  that  gentleman,  who  had  had  a  short  man 
standing  on  each  of  his  feet,  for  tbe  quarter  of  an  hour  imme' 
diately  preceding. 

''It  is  mdeed  a  noble  and  brilliant  sight,"  said  Mr.  Saod^aas 
in  whose  bosom  a  blaze  of  poetry  was  rapidly  buretio^^  forth, 
**to  see  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country  drawn  up  in 
brilliant  array  before  its  peaceful  citizens;  their  faces  beaming 
—•not  with  warlike  ferocity,  but  with  civilized  geotleaess; 
their  eyes  flashing— not  with  tbe  rude  fire  of  rapine  or  revenge, 
but  with  the  soft  light  of  humanity  and  intelligence." 

Mr.  Pickwick  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  ea.lo|riiuiL 
but  he  could  not  exactly  re  echo  its  terms;  for  the  soft  li^t  oi 
intelligence  burnt  rather  feebly  in  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  in 
asmuch  as  the  command  *'eyes  IVoat"  had  been  given;  and  all 
the  spectator  saw  before  him  was  several  thousand  pair  of 
optics,  staring  straight  forward,  wholly  divested  of  aoj  ex- 
pression  whatever. 

"We  are  in  a  capital  situation  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
looking  round  him.  The  crowd  had  gradually  dispersed  from 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  they  were  nearly  alone. 

"Capital!''  echoed  both  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle. 

"What  are  they  doing  now?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  a^ust- 
ing  his  spectacles. 

"I— I— rather  think,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  changing  color — ^"I 
rather  think  they  are  going  to  fire." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

"I— I  really  think  they  are,"  urged  Mr.  Snodgrass,  somewhat 
alarmed. 

"Impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  had  hardly  attered 
the  word,  when  the  whole  half-dozen  regiments  levelled  their 
muskets  as  if  they  had  but  one  common  object,  and  that  object 
the  Pickwickians;  and  burst  forth  with  the  most  awful  and 
tremendous  discharge,  that  ever  shook  the  earth  to  its  c^tre, 
or  an  elderly  gentleman  off  his.  .     Tr 

It  was  in  this  tryiuA^  situation,  exposed  to  a  gallij^^flle  of 
blank  cartridges,  aJf  barrassed  by  the  operations  <mml^tA\i' 
tary,  a  fresh  body  of  whom  had  begun  to  fall  in,  on  tne  oppo- 
site  side,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  displayed  that  perfect  coolness  and 
self-possession  which  are  the  indispensable  accompaniments  ef 
a  great  mind.  He  seized  Mr.  Winkle  by  the  arm,  and  placing 
himself  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  earnestly 
besought  them  to  remember  that,  beyond  the  possibilily  of  be- 
ing rendered  deaf  by  the  noise, there  was  no  immediate  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  firing. 

"But— but— suppose  some  of  the  men  should  happen  to  bare 
ball  cartridges  by  mistake."  remonstrated  Mr.  Winkle,  pallid  at 
the  supposition  he  was  himself  conjuring  up.  ♦*!  heard  some- 
thini^  whistle  through  the  air  just  now— so  sharp;  close  to  mj 
ear. 

"We  had  better  throw  ourselves  on  our  faces,  hadn't  w^' 
said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"No,  no;  it's  over  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  His  lip  might 
quiver,  and  his  cheek  might  blanch,  but  no  expression  of  fear 
or  concern  escaped  the  lips  of  that  immortal  roan. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  right:  the  firing  ceased;  bst  be  had  searoe- 
ly  time  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion, 
when  a  quick  movement  was  visible  in  tbe  line;  the  hoarse 
shout  of  Che  word  of  command  ran  along  it,  and  before  eitber 
of  the  party  could  form  a  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  new  ma- 
noeuvre, the  whole  of  the  half-dozen  regiments,  with  fixed  bay* 
onets,  charged  at  double  quick  time  down  upon  the  very  spot 
on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  were  stationed. 

Man  is  but  mortal;  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  bamaa 
courage  cannot  extend.  Mr.  Pickwick  gazed  through  bis  speo- 1 
tacles  for  an  instant  on  the  advancing  mass;  and  then  fairly 
turned  his  back  and— we  will  not  say  fled;  firstly,  because  it  i 
an  ignoble  term,  and  secondly,  because  Mr.  Pickwick's  figore 
was  by  no  means  adapted  for  that  mode  of  retreat— he  trotted 
away,  at  as  quick  a  rate  as  his  legs  would  carry  him;  so  quicklr 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  awkwardness  of  his  sitaa- 
tlon,  to  the  full  extent,  until  too  late. 

The  opposite  troops,  whose  falling  in  had  perplexed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick a  few  seconds  before,  were  drawn  up  to  repel  the  mimie 
attack  of  the  sham  besiegers  of  the  citadel;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Mr.  ^  ickwick  and  his  two  companions  found  them- 
selves suddenly  inclosed  between  two  lines  of  great  length;  the 
one  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  tbe  other  firmly  waitlnip 


the  collision  in  hostile  array. 


"Hoil"  shou||d  tbe  officers  of  the  advancing  line— 

"Get  out  of^  way,"  cried  the  officers  of  thesVitionary  one. 


ians. 


"Where  are  we  to  go  to?"  screamed  the  agitated  Pickwick- 
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Hoi — boi — hoi,"  was  the  only  reply.  There  was  a  moment 
of  ioleaie  bewilderment,  a  heavy  tramp  of  foot-steps,  a  violent 
•coacussiOB;  a  smothered  laugh — the  half  dozen  regiments  were 
half  a  thousand  yards  off;  and  the  soles  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  boots 
vere  elevated  in  air. 

Mr.  Snodf^ass  and  Mr.  Winkle  had  each  performed  a  com- 
pliory  summerset  with  remarkable  agility,  when  the  first  ob- 
feci  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  latter  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
•tanaching  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  the  stream  of  life 
which  issued  f  rom'his  nose,  was  his  venerated  leader  at  some 
iisteace  off,  running  after  his  own  hat,  which  was  gamboling 
playfully  away  in  perspective. 


THE   CREAM  OP  THE   PAPERS. 


JtmS  STRAUSS   AHD   HIS   SOPHIE  WALTZ. 

Strauss  is  a  second  Orpheus,  whose  tender-moaning,  spirit- 
aiirring,  love-kissing  music  conquers  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
■7  of  Terpsichore;  whose  magic  sounds  soothe  hearts,  still 
righs,  dry  tears,  tame  wild  beasts,  and  move  the  stones  them- 
wifes.  Strauss  has  written  waltzes  that  are  more  to  me  than 
many  operas.  In  seven  of  his  measures,  there  is  often  more 
melody  than  in  as  many  heavy  scores  of  other  musicians.  He 
k  the  idol  of  women.  In  every  hou'^,  on  every  piano  in  Vien- 
na, lie  Strauss'  waltees.  He  has  written  over  two  hundred,  all 
are  fovorites,  all  are  sung  and  trilled,  and  played  throughout 
Europe.  Cobbler  and  dandy  hum  and  pipe  them.  We  hear 
ib^m  in  the  street,  at  the  ball,  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  theater. 
Tbe  dancing  Viennese  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  and  shout — 
'-Strauss  forever." 

This  Strauss,  this  waltz  hero,  loved  the  daughter  of  a  count. 
Sophie  vas  her  name.  Her  eye  was  bluer  than  Haley^s  heaven 
ana  coflpi^  than  the  sweet  light  of  tbe  evening  star.  Grace  and 
beaaty%ere  in  every  motion,  and  music  in  every  tone.  In  a 
word,  Sophie  was  beautiful,  dazzlingly  beautiful.  He  would 
bare  given  worlds  to  have  won  but  one  glance  of  love,  but  she 
was  cold  and  stem.  Madness,  indeed,  for  a  poor  musician,  with 
nothing  but  his  violin,  to  dare  to  love  the  high-born  Sophie, 
who  had  as  many  noble  ancestors  as  he  had  waltzes. 

Impertinent!"  said  Sophie,  and  when  he  came  to  give  her 
brother  a  lesson  on  the  violin,  she  scarcely  deigned  him  a  look. 
Shortly  afterward,  Sophie  was  betrothed  to  Count  Robert,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  had  indeed  as  many  proud  ancestors  as 
Sophie,  but  beyond  these  and  his  titles,  had  nothing  of  which 
he  could  boast 

One  day  when  Strauss  chanced  to  be  alone  with  Sophie,  he 
task  npoB  bis  knees  before  her,  and  with  burning  words  de- 
dared  his  love,  and  besought  her  to  give  him  but  one  word  or 
look  of  love  ere  he  was  quite  driven  to  despair.  But  neither 
tean  nor  protestations  moved  her— she  was  cold  and  unfeeling 
u  marble.  **I  am  an  affianced*  bride,"  she  said  haughtily, — 
"and  if  1  were  aot,  think  you  I  would  become  the  wife  oif  a 
poor  musician?"  She  turned  scornfully  away,  and  left  him 
alone  in  his  grief  and  despair.  The  repentance  which  soon 
awoke  in  the  heart  of  Sophie,  unhappily  came  too  late.  The 
bridegroom  and  her  lather  hastened  the  marriage — in  eight 
dajs  she  w«ald  be  the  wife  of  Gount  Robert  The  ceremony 
WIS  to  be  performed  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  city,  and  the 
OooBt  called  on  Strauss  to  request  him  to  lead  the  orchestra 
on  that  occasion,  and  to  honor  his  bride  with  the  compo^tion 
of  a  new  waltz. 

Strauss,  the  most  miserable  man  in  God's  universe,  promised 
bim  both.  *^He  wishes  to  wound  me  yet  more  deeply,"  said 
the  unhappy  man  to  himself,  *'but  I  forgive  him;  and  may  she 
be  happy — ^may  she  never  repent  her  choice," 

fie  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  his  work.  This  waltz 
ifauuld  be  the  interpreter  of  his  passion  and  his  grief  to  Sophie. 
I;  should  challenge  at  least  her  pity,  if  not  her  love.  When  all 
thegreatcity  slept,  Strauss  took  his  violin,  opened  his  window, 
gaz^  out  into  the  cold  night,  and  improvised  and  moaned 
forth  his  sad  tale  of  woe  to^the  sweet  stars  above  that  looked 
kindly  down  on  the  desolate  and  heart-stricken.  The  day  of 
the  wedding  came  at  last.  This  flerce  agony  of  love  had  given 
him  a  waltz,  every  measure  of  which  spoke  a  longing  sorrow,  a 

Wailing  woe.    The  ball  glistened  and  shone  with  bright  jewels 

•Dd  brighter  eyes;  but  Sophie  was  more  gloriouslv  beautiful 

than  all.    The  richest  gems  lent  their  charms  and  their  lustre; 

the  pure  myrtle  wreath  bloomed  in  her  golden  hair,  and  the 

rare  and  costly  bridal  veil  shaded  her  beautiful  features  from 


the  full  gaze  of  the  adoring  crowd.  Strauss,  a  haggard,  ema- 
ciated man,  with  brilliant  piercing  black  eyes,  sharp,  strongly- 
marked  features,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  black,  as  though 
he  had  assumdQ  this  mourning  livery  for  the  bride  now  dead  to 
bim,  stood  sad  and  silent  in  the  gallery  above,  directing  the 
movements  of  the  orchestra.  Sophie  danced  now  with  one, 
now  with  another  of  the  wedding  guests,  and  as  often  as  she 
paused,  after  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  dance,  she  turned  her  eyes ' 
toward  the  pale,  grief-stricken  Strauss,  in  his  robes  of  sorrow 
and  mourning,  and  met  his  piercing  look  of  despairing  love. 
^  It  was  more  than  pity  she  felt — it  was  remorse,  it  was  kind- 
ling love.  A  terrible  pain  awoke  in  her  heart,  like  a  swelling 
stream,  growing  ever  wider  and  deeper,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm and  destroy  her  quite.  Gladly  she  would  have  wept, 
but  she  dared  not.  It  sonnded  twelve  o'clock,  and  Strauss  gave 
the  signal  for  the  performance  of  the  new  waltz.  The  gay 
dancers  stood  up,  Sophie  on  the  arm  of  the  happy  bridegproom. 
All  stand  spell-bound  with  the  wondrous  witchery  of  those 
magic  sounds.  They  forgot  to  dance— they  gazed  wonderingly 
up  at  the  pale  man  in  black,  whose  grief-torn  soul  breathed 
out  its  woe  through  the  sounding  strings  of  his  instrument.  His 
bow  moved,  with  his  heart  went  his  spirit  The  bridegroom 
led  off— they  dance  and  dance.  Strauss  follows  the  flying  pair 
with  tearful  eyes,  torn  heart  They  dance  and  dance  and 
dance,  and  will  never  cease.  Strauss  plays  and  plays  and 
plays,  and  will  never  stop  this  wonderful  waltz,  which  so  fear- 
fully affects  both  him  and  them.  They  dance  and  dance;  he 
plays  and  plays*— suddenly  the'E  of  his  violin  snaps,  and  in  that 
moment,  Sophie  falls  dead  upon  the  floor.  Violin  and  bow 
fall  from  his  trembling  hands,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  he 
shrieks,  "Sophie,"  and  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

Since  Sophie's  death  the  waltz  is  called  by  her  name;  Strauss 
loved  her  till  his  death.  He,  too,  is  now  dead,  bat  bis  ctwrm- 
ing  Sophie  waltz  lives  yet 


SPECIMENS  OF  YANSXE  HUlfCnt. 

[concluded.] 

"A  complicated  case  was  rather  nicely  met  by  an  American 
preachA  ^^o  owned  halt  of  a  negro  slave,  and  who  used  in 
his  prayers  to  supplicate  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  his  house, 
his  family,  his  land,  and  'his  half  of  Pompey." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Hosea  Biglow,  while  he 
he  was  under  the  pangs  of  (•♦pottery")  poetry  making: — **Ho8ea 
he  com  home  considerbal  riled,  and  artcr  I'd  gone  to  bed  I 
heern  him  a  tbrashin  round  like  a  short-tailed  Bull  in  fli-time. 
The  old  Woman  ses  she  to  me  ses  she,  Zekle,  ses  she,  our ' 
Hosee's  gut  the  chollery  or  suthin  anuther  ses  she,  don't  you 
Bee  skeered,  ses  I,  he's  oney  amaking  pottery  ses  i,  he's  oilers 
on  hand  at  that  ere  busynes  like  Da  Sl  martin,  and  sbure  enuf, 
cum  momln,  Hosey  he  cum  dow  stares  full  chizzle,haironeend 
and  cote  tales  flying,  and  sot  rite  ot  to  go  reed  his  varses  to 
Parson  Wilbur  bein  he  haint  aney  grate  shows  o'  book  lamin 
himself,  bimeby  he  cum  back  and  sed  the  parson  wnz  dreffle 
tickled  with  'em  as  I  hoop  you  will  Be,  and  said  they  wuz 
True  grit  ^ 

^'Hosy  ses  he  sed  suthin  annther  about  Simplex  Mun dishes 
or  sum  such  sech  feller,  but  I  gness  Hosea  kind  o'  did  nH  hear 
him,  for  I  never  beam  o'  nobody  o'  that  name  in  this  villadge, 
and  I've  lived  here  man  and  boy  76  year  cum  next  tater  dig- 
gin,  and  thar  aint  nowheres  a  kitting  spryer  ^n  I  be." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  another  kind  of  humor — Josh 
Billings'  philosophy: 

"Some  people  are  fond  of  bragging  about  their  an oestors,  and 
their  great  descent,  when  in  fact ''their  great  descent  is  just 
what  is  the  matter  of  them." 

^'If  I  was  asked,  'What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  now-a-days,' 
I  should  immediately  reply,  *10  per  cent'  " 

''It  is  dreadful  easy  to  be  a  fool.  A  man  can  be  a  fool  and 
not  know  it'  " 

"God  save  the  fools,  and  don't  let  them  run  onti  for  if  it 
wasn't  for  them  wise  men  couldn't  get  a  living." 

**It  is  true  that  wealth  won't  make  a  man  virtnons,  but  I  no- 
tice there  ain't  anybody  who  wants  to  be  poor  just  for  the  pur- 
pose o^being  good." 

"There  are  some  dogs'  tails  which  can't  be  got  to  cnrl  no- 
ways, and  some  which  will,  and  you  can't  stop  'em.  If  you 
bathe  a  curly  dog's  tail  in  oil  and  bind  it  in  splmts,  von  can't 
get  the  crook  out  of  it  Now  a  man's  way  of  thinking  is  the 
crook  in  the  dog's  tail,  and  can't  be  got  out;  and  every  one 
should  be  allowed  to  wag  his  own  peculiarity  in  peace." 
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Oliver  Weodell  Holmes  in  telling  bow  woman's  wit  kills  be- 
fore the  victim  knows  he's  bit,  instances  tbe  clever  beadsman 
wbo  cut  80  clean  that  the  poor  fellow  didn't  know  his  head  was 
off. 

"Rndolph,  professor  of  the  headsman's  trade, 
Alike  was  famous  for  his  arm  and  blade, 
One  day  a  prisoner  Justice  had  to  kill, 
Knelt  at  the  block  to  test  ihe  artist's  skill, 
Bare-armed,  swart-visaged,  gaunt  and  shaggy-browed, 
Budolpb  the  beadsman  rose  above  the  crowd, 
Uis  falchion  lightened  with  a  sudden  gleam, 
As  the  pike's  armor  flashes  in  the  stream: 
He  sheathed  his  blade;  he  turned  as  if  to  go; 
The  victim  knelt,  still  waiting  for  tbe  blow, 
*Why  strikest  not?    Perform  thy  murderous  act,' 
Tbe  prisoner  said — (His  voice  was  slightly  cracked,) 
'Friend,  I  have  struck,'  the  artist  straight  replied; 
*Wait  but  one  moment,  and  youi'self  decide.' 
He  held  his  snuff-box — *Now,  then,  if  you  please. 
The  prisoner  sniffed,  and,  with  a  crashing  sneeze, 
Off  his  bead  tumbled — bowled  along  the  floor — 
Bounced  down  the  steps;  the  prisoner  said  no  more." 
A  Pittsburg  paper  states  that  a  melancholy  case  of  self-mur 
der  occurred  on  Sunday,  near  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.    The 
following  schedule  of  misfortunes  was  found  in  the  victim's 
left  boot: 

"I  married  a  widow  who  had  a  grown-np  daughter.  My 
father  visited  our  house  very  often,  fell  in  love  with  my  step- 
daughter and  married  her.  So  my  father  became  my  son-in-law 
and  my  step-daughter  my  mother,  because  she  was  my  father's 
wife.  Some  time  afterwards  my  wife  had  a  son, — he  was  my 
father's  brother-in-law  and  my  uncle,  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
my  step-mother.  My  lather's  wife,  i.  e.,  my  step-daughter,  had 
also  a  son:  he  was  of  course,  my  brother,  and  in  tbe  meantime, 
my  grandchild,  for  he  was  the  son  of  my  daughter.  Mv  wife 
was  my  grandmother,  because  she  was  my  mother's  mother. — 
I  wan  my  wife's  husband  and  grand-child  at  the  same  time. — 
And  as  the  husband  of  a  person's  grandmother  is  his  grand- 
father, I  was  my  own  grandfather." 

Artemus  Ward,  tells  us  an  affecting  story  of  his  courtship 
with  Betsy  Jane: 

"We  sot  thar  on  the  fence,  a-swinging  our  feet  too  and  fro, 
blnshin  as  red  as  the  Baldwinville  skoolhouse  when  il^as  fust 
painted,  and  lookin  verv  simple,  I  made  no  doubt.  Mv  left 
arm  was  ockepied  in  ballunsin  myself  on  tbe  fence,  while  my 
right  was  wounded  luvinly  round  her  waste." 

**Thare  was  many  affecting  ties  which  made  me  hanker  arter 
Betsey  Jane.  Her  father's  farm  jined  our'n;  their  cows  and 
our'n  squencht  their  thurst  at  the  same  spring;  our  old  mares 
'  both  bad  stars  in  their  forrerds;  the  measles  broke  out  in  both 
families  at  nearly  the  same  period;  our,parients  (Betsey's  and 
mine)  slept  regularly  every  Sunday  in  the  same  mcetin  house, 
and  the  nabers  used  to  obsarve,,  'How  thick  the  Wards  and 
Peasleys  air!'  It  was  a  sublime  site,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
to  see  our  sevral  mothers  (Betsy's  and  mine)  with  their  gowns 
pin'd  up  so  thay  couldn't  sile  'em,  affecsbunitly  biling  sope  to- 
gether and  aboozing  the  nabers." 


GOSSIP    OF    THE    DAT: 

PBBSOKAL,     SCISKTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE 


Hbnrt  Vincsnt  at  WHrTBPiELD's  Grave. — Mr.  Henry  Vin- 
cent writes  ftom  Providence,  Rhode  Island:— "We  descended 
into  a  cellar,  through  a  trap  door  behind  tbe  pulpit,  and  re- 
moving a  padlock  from  an  upright  door,  we  entered  the  tomb 
of  the  great  preacher.  The  coffin  of  Wbitefield  is  placed 
across  the  other  two,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lid  opens  upon 
hinges.  We  opened  the  coffin  carefully,  and  by  the  light  of 
our  lamp  saw  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  eloquent  divine,  who 
bad  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times  to  preach  tbe  gospel. 
The  bones  are  blackened,  as  though  they  were  charred  by  fire. 
The  skull  is  perfect.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  forehead, 
and  thought  of  the  time  when  the  active  brain  within  throbbed 
with  love  to  God  and  man, — when  those  silent  lips,  moved  by 
eloquent  speech, swayed  the  people  of  England  from  the  Church- 
yard in  Islington  to  Kennington  Common,  from  the  hills  and 
yalleys  of  Gloucestershire  to  tbe  mouths  of  the  Cornish  mines, 
and  on  through  the  growing  colonies  of  America." 

MabbiXoe  of  a  Hindoo  Girl  to  an  Idol. — Tbe  following 
carious  account  of  the  marriage  of  a  Hindoo  girl  to  an  idol  is 


given  by  the  Oude  Gazette:— "Some  time  ago,  a  paper  of  th« 
north-west  provinces  announced  the  arrival  of  an  old  Deccaa 
Brahmin  with  bis  family  in  the  town  of  Muthra,  where  Ranga- 
charee,  the  high  priest  of  the  Ramanoojee  sect,  greatly  patron- 
ized him.  The  old  Brahmin  has  two  daughters— one  a  g^rowu- 
np  girl,  and  the  other  only  nine  years  old.  While  reeidiDg  at 
Muthra  the  younger  girl  gave  out  that  KrisbDigee  (one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  the  Hindoo  god)  appeared  to  her  in  a 
dream,  and  proposed  a  nuptial  alliance  with  her.  Next  day, 
the  girl  was,  with  great  pomp,  married  to  an  idol  worshipped 
in  a  Hindoo  temple.  The  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  re- 
joiced at  this  absurd  marriage,  and  began  to  venerate  the  girl 
as  an  inspired  being.  Both  tbe  girls  have  learned  bj  ear  18,- 
000  conplets  of  the  'Bea^wut,'  a  work  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 
They  have  now  arrived  in  this  city  and  put  up  at  a  boose  In  tbe 
vicinity  of  tbe  *Gole  Durwaza.'  Every  morning  Hindoos  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  congregate  there  to  bear  the  melodious  recita- 
tions of  the  two  gills.  Both  the  girls  consider  themselves  as 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  god  Krishna;  and.  after  their 
daily  recitations  are  concluded,  they  make  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting such  presents  of  money  and  sweet-meats  as  their  hear^ 
ers  may  choose  to  give  them.  We  have  little  doubt  that  thej 
have  already  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  their  deluded  Totaries." 


PARLOR     AMUSEMEHTS      FOB       OUR 
YOUHQ   FOLKS. 

PUZZLB  BBADINOS. 

The  following  puzzles  may  amuse  some  of  onr  jonng  readers, 
and  some  may  be  able  to  puzzle  their  friends  with  tbem: 
cur       fl       wro         de       die       and  pa 
A       sed    end       nght       atb      ease  in 

bles      fri       bro  bre       and       aga 

By  reading  the  middle  and  top  line  alternately,  then  the  mid- 
die  and  bottom  line,  you  will  find  it  reads: 

A  cursed  fiend  wrought  death  disease  and  p»ia 
A  blessed  friend  brought  breath  and  ease  again. 

•  Decipher  the  following  from  a  schoolboy  to  his  teacher. 
XUR.    XUB, 
X,  2  X  U  R  2  me. 
Cross  yon  are,  cross  yon  be. 
Gross,  too  cross  yon  are  to  me. 
Decipher  the  schoolmaster's  reply. 
YY  U  R  YY  U  B, 
I C  U  R  YY  f or  me 
Too  wise  you  are,  too  wise  you  be 
I  see  you  are  too  wise  for  me. 
The  LriTLE  Easb  (ie's).— PRSVR  Y    PRFCT  MN   TR  KP 
THS  PRCPTS  TN.    The  letter  E  will  supply  the  sense: 
Persevere  ye  perfect  men 
Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 

SOALLOP  EDGING,  SUITABLE  FOR  TOILET  OOVBR,  #<t 

Worked  backwards  and  forwards;  iMiaare  thronghoat  the  pattern.  Is  f 
chain,  1  lon^  commeQce  every  row  nntU  t  chain  for  the  first  long  atftdu 

l«t  Row.— 1«  chain,  on  It  work  10  long,  2  eqoares  which  will  bring  it 
to  the  end,  add  8  chain ,  on  those  work  8  long.  Join  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  last  long  stitch,  K  shepherd's  crotchet  stttchee  to  bring  the  thzesd  to 
the  top  again. 

2d  Row.— Add  6  chain,  on  it  work  6  long,  and  1  long  into  let  lon&  4 
squares  9  long. 

8d  Row.— 4  long,  1  square,  6  long,  4  squares,  add  a  chain,  on  it  work 
3  long.  Join  it  as  Ist  row. 

4th  Row.— Add  8  chain,  on  It  work  3  long,  1  l«ng  into  itnt  long  stltcii 
of  last  row,  2  sqaares,  9  long,  3  squares,  8  long. 

5th  Row.— 7  long,  •  1  sqoare,  8  long,  repeat  from  • 

«th  Row.— 4  long,  1  square,  « long,  9  Bquares,  9  long,  8  chain,  1  loog  on 
last  long. 

7th  Row.— Same  as  6th. 
'  8th  Row.— 4  lonjr,  2  squares;  9  long,  8  squares,  8  tong. 

9th  Row — 4  long,  1  sqoare,  6  long,  4  sqnares,  8  long,  torn  hade. 

10th  Row.— 3  shepherd's  crochet  to  bring  the  thread  on  tbe  lot  long, 
7  long,  4  squares,  6  long. 

11th  Row  —10  long,  2  squares,  8  long,  torn  back: 

12ih  Row.— 3  shepherd's  crotchet  as  before,  10  long,  1  sqiutfe,  8  long. 
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LESSOHS    IH    OEOLOQY.-iro.  3. 


OS  THB  CRCST  OF  TBB  EARTH. 

In  reading  books  on  Groology,  yoa  will  often  meet  with  the 
phTMO  **the  orast  of  the  earth/'  or  "the  earth's  cmst,"  The 
phrMe  ioTolTet  in  itself  many  important  principles  in  theoreti- 
cal geology.  The  Tery  word  '"crust"  implies  a  surface  that  has 
ondergoae  some  process  of  hardening,  and  that  retains  beneath 
it  some  materials  in  a  oondition  different  from  itself. 

We  musfc  not  imagine  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  '^omst  of  the 
earth"  exeludea  the  ideas  of  a  Creation  and  a  Creator.  Sup- 
poee  thai  Beience  ooald  demonstrate  to  you  tiiat  this  great 
globe  once  existed  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  that,  hy  the  gases  en- 
tering into  combinaUon  and  eyolying  heat,  a  glowing  and  a 
ftning  mass  would  whirl  round  in  space,  and  that  this  was  the 
first  genesis  by  which  our  world  was  made  yisible  and  palpa- 
ble. We  then  ask,  how  came  these  gases  to  exist?  And  we 
leam  that  tbey  must  have  been  made  by  a  Creator.  We  learn 
fr^B  cbemistfy  that  all  gases  combine  according  to  regular 
ind  established  laws.  The  gases  did  not  make  these  laws,  but 
reoeired  them  from  a  living  and  intelligent  Lawgiver. 

The  phrase  "crust  of  the  earth"  may  possibly  recall  to  our 
minds  the  idea  of  either  the  crust  of  a  loaf,  or,  perchance,  that 
of  a  pie.  Both  these  ideas  'will  mislead  us.  In  these  cases, 
the  crust  has  been  hardened,  not  by  cooling  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  external  heat  upon  the  outward  surface.  In  ffeology, 
on  the  contrary,  the  phrase  implies  that  the  body  of  the  earth 
was  once  in  a  state  of  fusion— that  is,*it  was  all  in  a  melted  state, 
glowing,  burning  and  flaming:  and  that  it  gradually  cooled  un- 
til it  became  covered  with  a  hardened  surface. 

If  yon  have  ever  been  in  a  large  iron-foundry,  where  there 
are  blast  fUmaces  for  melting  ores,  you  will  at  once  understand 
the  geological  meaning  of  the  word  '"crusti"  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  blast  furnace  there  is  a  flue,  or  tap,  for  allowing  the  fluid 
dnder,  or  scoria,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  with- 
in, to  flow  oat  in  burning  streams.  As  this  stream  recedes  from 
the  fine,  it  becomes  cooler;  and  a  little  lower  down,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a  blackened  surtace  which  is  so  hard  that  the  work- 
men can  safely  walk  upon  it,  though  underneath  it  is  still  in  a 
melted  state.  It  is  this  kind  of  surface,  hardened  by  cool- 
mg  inflnenoe  from  above,  but  still  kindling  and  bumiog  be- 
neath, that  geologists  call  ''crust" 

We  can,  with  a  little  effort,  conceive  of  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying the  word  *'cni8t"  in  thia  sense,  to  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  We  have  seen  a  red-hot  coal,  burning  and  flaming  on 
all  its  sides,  fall  from  the  fire  in  our  own  grates.  In  a  short 
time  the  outside  of  it  became  cooler  and  cooler,  while  the  in- 
ride  and  center,  according  to  its  size,  were  still  red-hot  In 
this  ease,  the  outside,  in  cooling,  became  covered  with  irregu- 
lar white  flakes,  or  pellicles,  called  ashes. 

We  can  also  imagine  a  round  mass  of  iron,  say  a  small  can- 
non-ball, heated  in  a  blacksmith's  furnace,  and  then  thrown  out 
suddenly  and  left  to  cool.  As  it  cooled,  all  its  surface  would 
be  covered  with  pellicles,  or  flakes  of  rust,  which  chemists  call 
the  oxide  of  iron:  and  which  if  examined  under  a  good  micro- 
scope, would  appear  as  if  it  had  been  put  together  by  joints 
and  angles. 

Our  conception  will  be  assisted  better  still,  if  we  imagine 
that,  while  we  were  at  the  blast  furnace  in  the  iron-foundry,  a 
Hercalean  workman  took  up  a  large  iron  ladleful  of  the  fluid 
cinder,  and  hurled  his  ladleful  of  the  burniag  matter  into  the 
air;  or  you  can  suppose  that  Mount  Etna,  or  Vesuvius,  were 
a  Titaoic  workman,  throwing  out  such  a  mass  high  up  for  some 
miles  in  the  air,  and  perhaps,  beyond  the  circle  of  our  atmos- 
phere, or  even  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth.  If  this  mass 
would  continue  to  whirl  and  roll  round  without  falling  again  to 
our  earth,  it  would  take  the  form  of  our  globe,  which  astrooo- 
mers  have  demonstrated  to  be,  necessarily,  an  ellipsoid;  that  is, 
orange-shape  or  a  round  ball  flattened  at  both  ends. 

Whenever  we  break  to  pieces  a  large  mass  of  cinder,  or 
scoria,  that  has  cooled,  we  will  find  that  its  inside  has  streaks 
and  veins  of  different  materials,  and  that  it  has  many  cavities 
or  helee,  called  b^  the  foundry-men  "honey-comb."  These  cavi- 
tiee  were  in  the  cinder  while  yet  in  the  red-hot  state,  and  they 
were  formed  within  it  either  bv  air  or  gases.  Imagine  that,  at 
the  bottom  of  these  cavities,  there  was  once  floating  a  diminu- 
tive drop  of  melted  matter,  moving  whenever  the  mass  was 
shaken*  Now,  observe,  you  have  before  you  the  cinder,  the 
cavity,  and  the  melted  drop  floating. 

To  these  three  faets,  directing  the  magnifying-glass  of  our 


imaS:iDation,  but  let  it  be  kept  in  the  firm  hand  of  oar  reason; 
and  then  apply  our  minds  and  our  logic,  to  "the  great  globe'  it- 
self, and  all  that  it  inherits."  Let  the  cooled  cinder  be  mag- 
nified into  our  planet;  the  cavities,  into  subterranean  caverns 
of  many  hundred  square  miles;  and  the  melted  globule  into  an 
immense  lake,  or  large  sea,  burning,  boiling,  heaving,  to  the 
top  of  the  cavity,  melting  parts  of  nhe  crust  nearest  to  it,  or 
forcing  the  crust  to  swell  upwards,  or  cracking  it,  and  forming 
crevices  through  which  some  of  it  comes  up  to  the  open  air,  and 
there  hardens  again  to  form  an  additional  crust 


LESSOHS    IH    FRENCH. 

LESSON  n. — CONTINUED. 

The  French  for  'of  is  dc,  but  yet  they  do  not  say 
de  le  roi  for  "of  the  king."  They  say  du  roi.  There- 
fore du  is  the  genitive  case  of  the  definite  article,  in 
the  masculine.  In  other  words,  du  means  "of  the" 
when  talking  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  object  which, 
for  order's  sake,  is  classed  with  the  manly  or  mascu- 
line gender,  de  la  is  "of  the"  in  the  femenine,  and  is 
therefore  the  genitive  feminine  of  the  definite  article. 
It  is  used  in  speaking  either  of  a  woman  or  of  any 
other  object  which,  from  a  similar  motive  of  order,  the 
French  classify  with  the  female  or  feminine  gender; 
9Ade  la  reine  (of  the  queen). 

The  French  for  "to"  is  ^a.  Yet  they  do  not  say 
^a  le  rot  for  "to  the  king;"  they  say  au  roi  f  pronoun- 
ced o  roo-awe).  Au  is  therefore  the  dative  masculine, 
and  is  ysed  to  express  "to  the"  when  referring  to  a 
man,  or  to  any  other  masculine-classed  object  If  you 
speak  of  a  woman,  or  any  feminine-classed  object,  the 
form  is  ^a  Za;  as  ^ala  reine — ^pronounced  ah  lah  rane 
(to  the  queen). 

One  important  exception  must  be  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  masculine  la  and  au.  If  they  be  follow- 
ed by  a  vowel,  even  though  they  refer  to  a  masculine 
word,  they  change  mto  the  feminine  form,  only  that 
their  own  vowel  is  cut  oflF.  For  instance,  the  word 
an6(pronounced  aa^n,and  meaning  a  donkey) is  mascu- 
line; and  yet  **ofsind  to  the  donkey"  are  not  rendered 
in  Erench  by  du  ane  and  au  ane\  but  by  de  V  ane  and 
^a  V  ane.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  French  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  euphony,  or  smoothness  and  flow- 
ingness  of  sound,  in  their  language,  which,  according- 
ly, is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  harmonious  in  the 
world.  Two  vowels  coming  together,  and  belonging 
to  separate  words,  are  harsh  to  pronounce,  and  there- 
fore either  one  of  the  vowels  is  dropped,  or  a  conso- 
nant, otherwise  mute,  is  sounded  between  them,  or,  if 
there  be  no  consonant,  why  one  is  stuck  in  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  will  give  one  example  of  the  last-mentioned 
expedient  The  French  for  "has"  is  a  (without  an  ac- 
cent, but  still  pronounced  ah) :  and  if  you  wish  to  say 
'*he  has"  in  French,  you  would  express  it  by  il  a 
(pronounced  eel  ah).  Now,  would  not  any  one  sup- 
pose that  you  would  get  "has  he?"  by  changing  the 
places  of  the  two  French  words,  and  saying  a  U.  No 
such  thing;  a  il  would  be  harsh  and  hard  to  sound, 
and  therefore  they  always  say  a-t-il,  which  you  pro- 
nounce aht  eel.  \r^T/> 
jtized  Dy  ''^ 
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HUMOROUS    READIIVGS. 


An  exchange  thinks  the  most  disagreeable  age  for 
a  fine  woman  is  the  ramp-age. 

That  must  be  a  foolish,  rash  woman,  who  will  put 
tubs  oat  doors  to  catch  sqft  water,  when  it  is  raining 
hard, 

Whbic  David  slew  Goliath  with  a  sling,  the  latter 
fell  stone  dead,  and  of  coarse  was  quite  astonished,  as 
such  a  thing  had  never  entered  his  head  h^ore. 

An  Irishman  took  off  his  coat  to  show  a  terrible 
wound  which  he  said  he  had  received  a  few  years  be- 
fore. Not  being  able,  however,  to  find  the  wound, 
he  suddenly  remembered  it  was  his  ''brother  Bill's 
arm." 

At  a  recent  railway  festival  the  following  striking 
sentiment  was  given: — Our  Mothers — the  only  faith- 
ful "tenders"  who  never  misplaced  a  ''switch** 

A. young  ensign  of  a  regiment,  residing  in  a  room 
which  was  very  small,  was  visited  by  one  of  his  fash- 
ionable friends,  who,  on  taking  leave,  said — **Well, 
Charles,  how  much  longer  do  you  mean  to  stop  in  this 
nut-shell?"  To  which  he  replied — **Until  I  become  a 
kernel." 

"Faffh,"  said  an  Irishman,  who  could  not  get  into 
his  cabin  at  Ballingarry,  his  wife  having  turned  the 
key  apon  him,  ''faith  its  meeself  that's  regularly  locked 
in."  "In,"  said  his  companion,  **in  where?"  "Why, 
in  the  street!" 

A  man  was  called  upon  to  appear  as  witness,  and 
could  not  be  found.  On  the  Sheriff  asking  where  he 
was,  a  grave,  elderly  gentleman  rose  up,  and  with 
much  emphasis  said, — *'My  lord,  he's  gon3."     "Gone, 

fone!"  said  the  Sheriff;  **where  is  he  gone?"  "That 
cannot  inform  you,"  replied  the  communicative  gen- 
tleman; "but  he's  dead." 

Not  too  little. — Last  summer  an  agriculturist  re- 
quired several  reapers.  A  number  offered  themselves, 
and  all  were  engaged  with  the  exception  of  one — a 
small  Irishman.  "Master,  won't  yon  hire  me?"  in- 
quired the  man.  **No,"  said  the  farmer.  "Why  not?" 
''Because  you  are  too  little."  "Too  little  I"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Irishman.  "Does  your  honor  reap 
your  grain  at  the  top?" 

A  Hint  to  Our  Assessors. — "Bob,  that  is  a  fine 
horse  you  have  there;  how  much  is  he  worth?" — 
"Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars."  **!Not  so  much 
as  that."  **Yes,  every  cent  of  it — another  fifty  on 
top  of  it."  "Are  you  sure?"  "Yes,  I'll  swear  to  it." 
"All  right."  "What  are  you  so  inquisitive  for?" — 
"Merely  for  assessing  purposes.  I  am  the  assessor, 
and  only  wanted  to  know  what  you  rated  your  nag  at." 

An  old  miller,  who  in  the  days  of  old  dwelt  in 
Blairgowrie,  was  one  night  sitting  in  his  favorite  pub- 
lic-house, where  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  repair 
nightly,  when  his  better  half  entered  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  him  conveyed  home.  "Oh  I  man,  John, 
come  awa'  hame.  ye'll  sit  an  drink  there  a'  the  oors 
o'  the  nicht.  The  drink  ye  hae  drucken  o*  your  time 
wad  sail  a  ship.  I*m  sure  ye  hae  drucken  a  hoose." 
(She  meant  as  much  money  as  would  buy  a  house.) — 
"Od,  that's  true,  lassie,"  says  John,  "and  it  was  a 
thack  ane,  an'  the  stoors  no  oot  o'  my  throat  yet. — 
Heehl  we'll  hae  anither  bit  gill  tae  help  tae  wash't 
doon." 


A  man  advertised  for  a  wife,  and  reqaested  each 
candidate  to  enclose  her  carte  de  visite.  A  spirited 
young  lady  wrote  to  the  advertiser  in  the  following 
terms:  "Sir — I  do  not  enclose  my  carte,  for,  though 
there  is  some  authority  for  putting  *the  cart  before 
the  horse,'  I  know  of  none  for  putting  one  before  an 
ass." 

A  dignified  clergyman,  possessor  of  a  coal  nrine, 
about  which  he  was  likely  to  have  a  lawsuit,  sent  for 
an  attorney,  in  order  to  have  his  advice.  The  lawyer 
was  curious  to  see  a  coal-pit,  and  was  let  dow^n  by  a 
rope.  Before  he  was  lowered,  he  said  to  the  parsoa--* 
"Doctor,  your  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  world,  but  you  have  likewise  penetrated  to 
its  inmost  recesses:  how  far  may  it  be  from  this  to 
belli"  "I  don't  know  exactly,"  answered  he  gravely, 
"but  if  you  let  go  your  hold  you'll  be  there  in  a  min- 
ute." 

A  Loving  "Widow. — ^A  very  worthy  fisherman  by 
the  name  of  Grizzle  was  drowned  some  time  sinoey  and 
all  search  for  his  body  proved  unavailing.  .^Lfter  it 
had  been  in  the  water  for  some  months,  ho'v^ever,  il 
was  discovered  floating  on  the  surface,  and  taken  to 
the  shore,  whereupon  Mr.  Smith  was  despatched  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  the  much  afflicted  w^idow. — 
"Well,  Mrs.  Grizzle,  we  have  found  Mr.Grizzle's  body." 
"You  don't  say  sol"  "Yes,  we  have — the  jnry  haa 
set  on  it,  and  found  it  full  of  eels  I"  "You  don't  aay 
Mr.  Grizzle's  body  is  full  of  eels?"  "Yes,  it  is;  and 
we  wish  to  know  what  you  will  have  done  with  it." — 
"Why,  how  many  eels  do  you  think  there  is  in  him?^ 
"Why.  about  a  bushel."  "Well,  then,  I  think  you 
had  better  send  the  eels  up  to  the  house,  and  set  him 
again." 

AH    EPIC     POEM. 

She  heaved  and  sot,  and  sot  and  beared. 

And  higher  her  rudder  flung — 
And  every  time  she  heaved  and  sot 

A  worser  leak  she  spnmg. 

The  captain  walked  th  e  biler  deck, 

The  boat  she  sunk  and  shivered, 
Then  down  she  went,  and  if  she's  stopped. 

The  stop  aint  been  diskivered. 

The  water  rushed  into  the  leak, 

As  hard  as  it  coul  d  tare — 
And  the  captain  walked  the  biler  deck 

A  tarin  of  his  hare. 

The  captain  to  the  top  he  riz. 

And  as  he  ri  z  he  said: 
"The  boat  can  go  to  thunder, 

But  save  my  c  hambermaid!" 
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POETRY. 


LITTLE   PLAID   SXTH-BOHNET. 

Little  plaid  san-bonnet,  what  do  jow  hide, 
DowD  in  the  grass  by  the  sunny  wall-side! 
Any  short  ringlets  half  ont  of  curl? 
Any  round  forehead  as  pnre  as  a  pearl? 
Any  blue  eyes  with  a  laugh  bubbling  oyer? 
Any  red  mouth  closing  on  a  red  clover? 
b  it  the  wind  makes  yon  dance  up  and  down, 
Qr  is  it  a  fairy  head  under  your  crown? 

0,  Earth  is  bright,  by  the  glad  summer  kissedl 
Millions  of  roses  might  scarcely  be  missed; 
Acres  of  butter-cups,  growing  so  gay, 
Gaiise  sot  a  sigh  when  their  gold  drops  away. 
Yet  to  my  heart  how  your  charm  were  destroyed, 
All  your  fresh  meadows  how  wintry  and  void. 
Earth,  should  you  lose  from  your  beauty  and  pride 
Just  what  a  little  plaid  bonnet  can  hide. 


CHEAP    JACK. 


BT    CHARLES     DICEBNS. 

I  am  a  Cheap  Jack,  and  my  own  father's  name  was 
Willum  Marigold.  It  was  in  his  lifetimo  supposed 
by  some  that  his  name  was  William,  but  mj  own  fa- 
ther always  consistently  said,  No,  it  was  Willum. — 
On  which  point  I  content  myself  with  looking  at  the 
argument  this  way: — If  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  know 
his  own  name  m  a  free  country,  how  much  is  he  al- 
lowed to  know  in  a  land  of  slavery?  As  to  looking 
at  the  argument  through  the  medium  of  the  Register, 
Willum  Marigold  came  into  the  world  before  Registers 
eome  up  much — and  went  out  of  it  too.  They  would- 
not  have  been  greatly  in  his  line  neither,  if  they  had 
chanced  to  come  up  before  him. 

I  was  born  on  the  Queen's  highway,  but  it  was  the 
King's  at  that  time.  A  doctor  was  fetched  to  my  own 
mother  by  my  own  father,  when  it  took  place  on  a 
common;  and  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  very  kind 
gentleman,  and  accepting  no  fee  but  a  tea-tray,  I  was 
named  Doctor,  out  of  gratitude  and  compliment  to  him. 
There  you  have  me.     Doctor  Marigold. 

I  am  at  present  a  middle-aged  man  of  a  broad ish 
build,  in  cords,  leggings,  and  a  sleeved  waistcoat  the 
strings  of  which  is  always  gone  behind.  Repair  them 
bow  you  will,  they  go  like  fiddle-strings.    You  have 


been  to  the  theatre,  %nd  you  have  seen  one  of  the  wio- 
liu-players  screw  up  his  wiolin,  after  listening  to  it  as 
if  it  had  been  whispering  the  secret  to  him  that  it 
feared  it  was  out  of  order,  and  then  you  have  heard 
it  snap.  That's  as  exactly  similar  to  my  waistcoat,  as 
a  waistcoat  and  a  wiolin  can  be  like  one  another. 

I  am  partial  to  a  white  hat,  and  I  like  a  shawl 
round  my  neck  wore  loose  and  easy.  Sitting  down 
is  my  favorite  posture.  If  I  have  a  taste  in  point  of 
personal  jewelry,  it  is  mother-of-pearl  buttons.  There 
you  have  me  again,  as  large  as  life. 

The  doctor  having  accepted  a  tea-tray,  youll  guess 
that  my  father  was  a  Cheap  Jack  bdfbre  me.  You 
are  right.  He  was.  It  was  a  pretty  tray.  It  rep- 
resented a  large  lady  going  along  a  serpentiniog  up- 
hill gravel- walk,  to  attend  a  little  church.  Two 
swans  had  likewise  come  astray  with  the  same  inten- 
tions. When  I  call  her  a  large  lady,  I  don't  mean  in 
point  of  breadth,  for  there  she  fell  below  my  views, 
but  she  more  than  made  it  up  in  heighth;  her  heigh th 
and  slimness  was — ^in  short  the  heighth  of  both. 

I  often  saw  that  tray,  after  I  was  the  innocently 
smiling  cause  (or  more  likely  screeching  one)  of  the 
doctor's  standing  it  up  on  a  table  against  the  wall  in 
his  consulting-room.  Whenever  my  own  father  and 
mother  were  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  used  to  put 
my  head  (I  have  heard  my  own  mother  say  it  was 
flaxen  curls  at  that  time,  though  you  wouldn't  know 
an  old  hearth-broom  from  it  now,  till  you  come  to  the 
handle  and  found  it  wasn't  me)  in  at  the  doctor's  door, 
and  the  doctor  was  always  glad  to  see  roe,  and  said, 
**Aha,  my  brother  practitioner!  Come  in,  little  M.  D. 
How  are  your  inclinations  as  to  sixpence?'' 

You  can't  go  on  for  ever,  you'll  find,  nor  yet  could 
my  father  nor  yet  my  mother.  If  you  don't  go  off  as 
a  whole  when  you  are  about  due,  you're  liable  to  go 
off  in  part  and  two  to  one  your  head's  the  part. — 
Gradually  my  father  went  off  his,  and  my  mother 
went  off  hers.  It  was  in  a  harmless  way,  but  it  put 
out  the  family  where  I  boarded  them.  The  old  cou- 
ple, though  retired,  got  to  be  wholly  and  solely  devo- 
ted to  the  Cheap  Jack  business,  and  were  always 
selling  the  family  off.  Whenever  the  cloth  was  laid 
for  dinner,  my  father  began  rattling  the  plates  and 
dishes,  as  we  do  in  our  line  when  we  put  up  crockery 
for  a  bid,  only  he  had  lost  the  trick  of  it,  and  mostly 
let  'em  drop  and  broke  'em.  As  the  old  lady  had 
been  used  to  sit  in  the  cart,  and  hand  the  articles  out 
one  by  one  to  the  old  gentleman  on  the  footboard  to 
sell,  just  in  the  same  she  handed  him  every  item  of 
the  family's  property,  and  they  disposed  of  it  in  their 
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own  imaginations  from  morning  to  night.  At  last  the 
old  gentleman,  Ijing  bedridden  in  the  same  room  with 
the  old  lady,  cries  out  in  the  old  patter,  fluent,  after 
haying  been  dilent  for  two  days  and  nights:  "Now 
here,  my  jolly  companions  every  one — which  the 
Nightingale  club  in  a  village  was  held.  At  the  sign  of 
the  Cabbage  and  Shears,  Wherp  the  singers  no  doubt 
would  have  greatly  excelled,  But  for  want  of  taste 
voices  and  ears — now  here,  my  jolly  companions  every 
one,  is  a  working  model  of  a  used-up  old  Cheap  Jack, 
without  a  tooth  in  his  head,  and  with  a  pain  in  every 
bone:  so  like  life  that  it  would  be  just  as  good  if  it 
wasn^t  better,  just  as  bad  if  it  wasn't  worse,  and  jast 
as  new  if  it  wasn't  worn  out.  Bid  for  the  working 
model  of  the  old  Cheap  Jack,  who  has  drunk  more 
gunpowder-tea  with  the  ladies  in  his  time  than  would 
blow  the  lid  off  a  washerwoman's  copper,  and  carry  it 
as  many  thousands  of  miles  higher  than  the  moon  as 
nought  nix  nought,  divided  by  the  national  debt,  car- 
ry nothing  to  the  poor-rates,  three  under,  and  two 
over.  Now  my  hearts  of  oak  and  men  of  straw,  what 
do  you  say  for  the  lot?  Two  shillings,  a  shilling,  ten- 
pence,  eightpence,  sixpence,  fourpence.  Twopence? 
Who  said  twopence?  The  gentleman  in  the  scare- 
crow's hat?  1  am  ashamed  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
scarecrow's  hat.  I  really  am  ashamed  of  him  for  his 
want  of  public  spirit  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
with  you.  Come!  I'll  throw  you  in  a  working  model 
of  an  old  woman,  that  was  married  to  the  old  Cheap 
Jack  so  long  ago,  that  upon  my  word  and  honor  it 
took  place  in  Noah's  Ark,  before  the  Unicom  could 
get  in  to  forbid  the  banns  by  blowing  a  tune  upon  his 
horn.  There  nowl  Come!  What  do  you  say  for  both? 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you.  I  don't  bear  you 
malice  for  being  so  backward.  Here  I  If  yon  make 
me  a  bid  that'll  only  reflect  a  little  credit  on  your 
town,  I'll  throw  you  in  a  warming-nan  for  nothing, 
and  lend  you  a  toasting-fork  for  life.  Now  come; 
what  do  you  say  after  that  splendid  offer?  Say  two 
pound,  say  thirty  shillings,  say  a  pound,  say  ten  shil- 
lings, say  five,  say  two  and  six.  You  don't  say  even 
two  and  sixl  You  say  two  and  three?  No.  You 
shan't  have  the  lot  for  two  and  three.  I'd  sooner 
give  it  you,  if  you  was  good  looking  enough.  Here! 
Missis!  Chuck  the  old  man  and  woman  into  the  cart, 
put  the  horse  to,  and  drive  'em  away  and  bury  'em!" 
Such  were  the  last  words  of  W ilium  Marigold,  my 
own  father,  and  they  were  carried  out,  by  him  and  by 
his  wife  my  own  mother  on  one  and  the  same  day,  as 
I  ought  to  know,  having  followed  as  mourner. 

My  father  had  been  a  lovely  one  in  his  time  at  the 
Cheap  Jack  work,  as  his  dying  observations  went  to 
prove.  But  I  top  him.  I  don't  say  it  because  it's 
myself,  but  because  it  has  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  that  has  had  the  means  of  comparison. 
I  have  worked  at  it  I  have  measured  myself  against 
other  public  speakers.  Members  of  Parlian>ent,  Flat- 
forms,  Pulpits,  Counsels  learned  in  the  law — and 
where  1  have  found  'em  good,  I  have  took  a  bit  of 
imitation  from  'em,  and  where  I  have  found  'em  bad,  I 
have  left  'em  alone.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what.  I  mean 
to  go  down  into  my  grave  declaring  that  of  all  the 
callings  ill-used  in  Great  Britain,  the  Cheap  Jack  call- 
ing is  the  worst  used.  Why  ain't  we  a  profession? 
Why  ain't  we  endowed  with  privileges?  Why  are 
we  forced  to  take  out  a  hawker's  license,  when  no 
such  thing  is  expected  of  the  political  hawkers? — 


Where's  the  difference  betwixt  us?  Except  that  we 
are  Cheap  Jacks,  I  don't  see  any  difference  but  what's 
in  our  favor. 

I  courted  my  wife  from  the  footboard  of  the  cart— 
I  did  indeed.  She  was  a  Suffolk  young  woman*  and 
it  was  in  Ipswick  marketplace  right  opposite  the 
corn-chandler's  shop.  I  haa  noticed  her  up  at  a  win- 
dow last  Saturday  that  was,  anpreciating  highly.  I 
had  took  to  her,  and  I  had  said  to  mysefi;  ''If  not  al- 
ready disposed  of,  I'll  have  that  lot."  Next  Saturday 
that  come,  I  pitched  the  cart  on  the  same  pitch,  and  I 
was  in  very  high  feather  indeed,  keeping  'em  laugh- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time  and  getting  off  the  goo^B 
briskly.  At  last  I  took  out  of  my  waistcoat-pocket,  a 
small  lot  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  and  1  put  it  this  way 
(looking  up  at  the  window  where  she  was).  "Now 
here  my  blooming  English  maidens,  is  an  article,  the 
last  article  of  the  present  evening's  sale,  which  I  offer 
to  only  you,  the  lovely  Suffolk  Dumplings,  biling  over 
with  beauty,  and  I  won't  take  a  bid  of  a  thousand 
pound  for  it,  from  any  man  alive.  Now  what  is  it? 
Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  It's  made  of  fine  gold, 
and  it's  not  broke,  though  there's  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  it's  stronger  than  any  fetter  that  ever 
was  forged,  though  it,s  smaller  than  any  finger  in  my 
set  of  ten.  Why  ten?  Because  when  my  parents 
made  over  my  property  to  me,  I  tell  you  true*  there 
was  twelve  sheets,  twelve  towels,  twelve  table-cloths, 
twelve  knives,  twelve  forks,  twelve  table-spoons,  and 
twelve  tea-spoons,  but  my  set  of  fingers  was  two  short 
of  a  doz'^n  and  could  never  since  be  matched.  Now 
what  else  is  it?  Come  I'll  tell  you.  It's  a  hoop  of 
solid  gold,  wrapped  in  a  silver  curl-paper  that  I  my- 
self took  off  the  shining  locks  of  the  ever-beautiful  old 
lady  in  Thread  needle-street,  London  city.  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  so  if  I  hadn't  the  paper  to  show,  or  you 
mightn't  believe  it  even  of  me.  Now  what  else  is  it? 
It's  a  man- trap  and  a  handcuff,  the  parish  stocks  and 
a  leg-lock,  all  in  gold  and  all  in  one.  Now  what  else 
is  it?  It's  a  wedding  ring.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'm  a-going  to  do  with  it.  I'm  not  a-going  to  offer 
this  lot  for  money,  but  I  mean  to  give  it  to  the  next 
of  you  beauties  that  laughs,  and  I'll  pay  her  a  visit 
to-morrow  morning  at  exactly  half  after  nine  o'clock 
as  the  chimes  go,  and  1*11  take  her  out  for  a  walk  to 
put  up  the  banns."  Slie  laughed,  and  got  the  ring 
handed  up  to  her.  W^hen  I  called  in  the  morning, 
she  says,  ••Oh  dearl  It's  never  you  and  you  never 
mean  it?"  ''It's  ever  me,"  says  I,  "and  I  am  yours, 
and  I  ever  mean  it."  So  we  got  married,  after  being 
put  up  three  times — which,  by-the-by,  is  quite  in  tl^ 
Cheap  Jack  way  again,  and  shows  once  more  how  the 
Cheap  Jack  customs  pervade  society. 

She  wasn't  a  bad  wife,  but  she  had  a  temper.  If 
she  could  have  parted  with  that  one  article  at  a  sacri- 
fice, I  wouldn't  have  swopped  her  away  in  exchange 
for  any  other  woman  in  England.  Not  that  I  ever 
did  swop  her  away,  for  we  lived  together  till  she  died, 
and  that  was  thirteen  years.  Now  my  lords  and  la- 
dies and  gentlefolks  all,  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret, 
though  you  won't  believe  it  Thirteen  year  of  tem- 
per in  a  Palace  would  try  the  worst  of  you,  but  thir- 
teen year  of  temper  in  a  Cart  would  try  the  best  of 
you.  You  are  kept  so  very  close  to  it  in  a  cart,  you 
see.  There's  thousands  of  couples  among  you,  get- 
ting on  like  sweet  ile  upon  a  whetstone  in  houses  five 

or  six  pairs  of  stairs  high,  that  would  go  to  the  Di- 
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▼orce  Court  in  a  cart.  Whether  the  joltiDg  makes  it 
worse,  I  don't  undertake  to  decide,  but  in  a  cart  it 
does  come  home  to  jou  and  stick  to  you.  Wiolence 
in  a  cart  is  so  wiolent,  and  aggrawation  in  a  cart  is 
49  aggrawating. 

We  might  have  had  snch  a  pleasant  life  I  A  roomy 
cart,  with  the  large  goods  hung  outside,  and  the  bed 
slang  underneath  it  when  on  the  road,  an  iron  pot  and 
t  kettle,  a  fireplace  for  the  cold  weather,  a  cbimnej 
for  the  smoke,  a  hanging  shelf  and  cupboard,  a  dog 
tnd  a  horse,  Wh^t  more  do  you  want?  You  draw 
off  apon  a  bit  of  turf  in  a  green  lane  or  by  the  road- 
side, you  hobble  your  old  horse  and  turn  him  grazing, 
joa  light  your  fire  upon  the  ashes  of  the  last  visitors, 
joa  cook  your  stew,  and  you  wouldn't  call  the  Em- 
peror of  Franca  your  father.  But  hare  a  temper  in 
the  cart,  flinging  language  and  the  hardest  goods  in 
stock  at  you,  and  where  are  you  then?  Put  a  name 
to  your  feelings. 

My  dog  knew  as  well  when  she  was  on  the  turn  as 
I  did.  Before  she  broke  out,  he  would  give  a  howl 
and  bolt  How  he  knew  it,  was  a  mystery  to  me,  but 
the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  of  it  would  wake  him 
np  out  ot  bis  soundedt  sleep,  and  he  would  give  a 
howl,  and  bolt.     At  such  times  I'd  wish  I  was  him. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  we  had  a  daughter  bom  to  us, 
and  I  loTe  children  with  all  my  heart.  When  she 
was  in  her  furies,  she  beat  the  child.  This  got  to  be 
so  shocking  as  the  child  got  to  be  four  or  five  year 
old,  that  I  have  many  a  time  gone  on  with  my  whip 
over  my  shoulder,  at  the  old  horse's  head,  sobbing 
and  crying  worse  than  ever  little  Sophy  did.  For 
how  could  I  prevent  ill  Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
tried  with  such  a  temper — in  a  cart — without  coming 
to  a  fight.  It's  in  the  natural  size  and  formation  of  a 
eart  to  bring  it  to  a  fight  And  then  the  poor  child 
got  worse  terrified  than  before,  as  well  as  worse  hurt 
generally,  and  her  mother  made  complaints  to  the 
next  people  we  lighted  on,  and  the  word  went  round, 
''Here's  a  wretch  of  a  Cheap  Jack  been  a  beating  his 
wife.** 

Little  Sophy  was  such  a  brave  child.  She  grew 
to  be  quite  devoted  to  her  poor  father,  though  he 
eonld  do  so  little  to  help  her.  She  had  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  shining  dark  hair,  all  curling  natural 
about  her.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  me  now,  that  I 
didn't  go  tearing  mad,  when  I  used  to  see  her  run 
from  her  mother  before  the  cart,  and  her  mother  catch 
her  by  this  hair,  and  ptdl  her  down  by  it,  and  beat 
her. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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TAuormB  vox,  the  ventbjloqtust. 

SCINI  AT  THE  ElBCTION— OONCLDDID. 

We  left  ValentiDe  at  the  meeting  jost  at  the  point  when  Mr. 
MtxIU  was  rolled  so  unceremoniooslj  into  the  street 

The  mayor  now  fondly  imagined  that  this  would  hare  the 
ed^ect  of  restoring  perfect  order;  he  believed  that  after  snoh  an 
example  as  that,  no  individnal,  or  body  of  individualR,  would 
dare  to  offer  the  slightest  interruption  to  the  proceedings  of 


the  day;  and  having   expressed  himself  quietly  to  that  effect, 
he  bowed  and  waved  his  hand  to  Mr.  Creedale. 

That  gentleman  accordiogly  came  forwai  d  once  more,  and 
said — **Gentlemen,  it  is  with  unspeakable — " 

"Blarney!"  cried  Valentine. 

**8ilencel"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  with  a  melodramatic  stamp 
that  f^hook  the  platform. 

*'The  eye  of  England,*'  said  Mr.  Creedale,  "nay,  the  eye  o 
all  Europe — [Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  added  Valentine] — are 
upon  you,  and  I  can  only  say  that  anything  more " 

'^Laughable,"  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  a  re- 
spectable plumber  who  stood  near  him. 

"Good  heavensl"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  "to  what  depth  of 
degradation  have  we  dived!  For  the  love  of  grace,  permit  me 
to  say  that  anything  more  disgraceful  never  came  within  the 
pale  of  my  experience.  Am  I  to  be  supported?  (Loud  cries 
of  *yes,  yes!')  Then,  in  the  name  of  mighty  reasen,  I  call 
upon  vou  loudly,  boldly,  emphatically,  and  that  with  all  the 
energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  do  so.*'  ["We  will!  we  will!" 
"Down  with  the  tory  myrmidons!"  "Down  with  the  rank 
revolutionary  raff!"  and  loud  eheers,] 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  mayor  quietly  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Creedale  that  it  would  perhaps  be,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, expedient  to  cut  it  short;  and  Mr.  Creedale  having 
with  half  an  eye  perceived  the  propriety  of  that  suggestion, 
concluded  amidst  general  uproar,  with  the  following  most 
pointed  remark: 

"Gentlemen,  since  yon  will  not  hear  me  speak,  I  shall  beg 
at  once  to  nominate  my  friend,  Mr.  Stoue,  a  man  whose  equal 
as  a  flt  and  proper  person  to  be  a  paving  commissioner  is  not 
to  be  found.'' 

Hereupon,  there  were  loud  cheers  from  the  liberal  party, 
and  hisses  and  groans  from  the  tories,  and  when  Mr.  Leechamp 
rose  to  second  the  nomination,  the  cheering,  and  hissing,  and 
groaning  were  renewed. 

Mr.  Mac  Ireling  then  came  forward  to  propose  Mr.  Slab,  who 
had  the  whole  of  the  conservative  interest  on  his  side:  but  the 
moment  he  appeared  in  the  firont  of  the  platform,  valentine 
cried,  "Now  for  a  signal  retaliation!  now  for  our  revengel" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Mac  Ireling. 

"You'll  not  let  a  rank  tory  speak,  if  yon  are  men!"  ex- 
claimed Valentine;  and  Mr.  Mac  Ireling  was  .immediately  as- 
sailed with  a  tremendous  volley  of  groans  from  the  liberals, 
who  naturally  believed  that  the  conservatives  had  created  the 
whole  of  the  previous  disturbance. 

"Gentlemen!— Gentlemen!!  -—  Gentlemen!!!  —  reiterated  the 
mayor  at  intervals  appropriately  filled  up  with  hissing,  groan- 
ing, cheering,  whistling,  and  yelling.  "I  demand  to  be  heard. 
1  insist— I  insist  upon  silence.  ("Order,  order!'*  "chair,  chair!") 
In  the  name  of  all  that*s  gracious  let  it  not — let  it  not,  oh!  let 
it  not  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  the  men  of  this  ancient  and 
enlightened  borough,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  heart  of 
the  British  empire;  in  the  centre,  the  very  bull's  eye  of  civili- 
sation,  are  slaves  t^  passion,  idiots,  madmen,  and  fools. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Am  I  a  cypher?  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  in- 
stant would  I  dissolve  this  most  outrageous  meeting,  were  it 
not  that  I  am  determined  to  maintain  inviolate  the  dignity  of 
the  office  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  and  not  to  be  intimidated, 
frightened,  alarmed,  or  put  down  by  mere  clamor.  (Vehe- 
ment cheering.)  If  we  are  to  proceed,  in  the  name  of  blind 
and  impartial  justice,  of  mighty  and  immortal  reason,  of  in- 
vincible and  sound  constitutional  common  sense,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  mighty,  respectable  and  just,  let  ns  do  so." 

This  pointed  and  poetic  appeal,  delivered  as  it  was,  in  tones 
of  the  most  eloquent  indignation,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring 
the  audience  with  awe,  which  induced  something  bearing  the 
semblance  of  order  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Mac  Ireling  then  again  stepped  forward  and  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, 1  hope  that  my  conduct  has  been  of  a  oharaeter  to 
command  the  esteem  of — " 
"The  tories!"  shouted  Valentine. 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  with  his  hands  clenched, 
and  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  raging  pitch—"by  all  that 
is  powerful  and  pure,  I'll  commit  that  man  who  again  presumes 
to  utter  a  single  syllable  for  the  purpose  of—" 

Valentine  here  sent  into  the  body  of  the  meeting  an  awful 
melodramatic  "Hal  ha!  ha!"  which  appeared  absolutely  to 
electrify  his  worship,  who  loudly  cried,  "OCBcers,  now  do  your 
duty!" 

In  vain  those  respectable  functionaries,  sweating  with  Indig- 
nation, rushed  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  with  the  laudable 
view  of  arresting  the  delinquent  Xioud  laughter  was  still 
heard,  but  invariably  behind  them,  whichever  way  they  hap- 
pened to  turn.    The  perspiration  poured  down  their  cheeks. 
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for  tbeir  exertions  were  really  terrific.  They  utamped,  and 
puffed,  and  tore,  and  shook  their  fists,  and  looked  elernal  dag- 
gers at  every  man  in  their  vicinity.  The  laughter  was  heard 
Btill;  and  away  they  went  again  with  fresh  energy,  inspired  bv 
bis  worship's  reiterated  cries  of  "Officers,  now  do  your  duty!'* 
At  length,  fairly  driven  to  desperation,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
the  most  excruciating  mental  agony,  they  resolved  on  seizing 
some  one,  and  accordingly  collared  Mr.  Lym,  a  highly  reputa- 
ble baker,  whom  they  happily  discovered  in  the  atrocious  act 
of  smiling  at  the  ridiculous  character  of  their  appearance.  In 
vain  Mr.  Lym  proclaimed  his  innocence! — they  had  caught  him 
in  the  actl  and  hence  proceeded  to  drag  him  towards  the  door 
with  all  possible  violence.  In  the  space  of  one  minute',  Mr. 
Lym  was  divested  of  his  top  coat,  under  coat,  waistcoat  and 
shirt! — those  articles  of  apparel  having  been  torn  completely 
off  by  the  enranged  functionaries  in  the  due  execution  of  their 
duty.  Lym  would  have  left  the  hall  quietly  enough,  but  the 
radicals  would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  do  so.  They  wshed 
to  the  rescue:  and  on  Valentine  shouting  out  "Down  with  the 
republicans!"  in  one  voice,  and  "Down  with  the  tories!"  in  an- 
other, a  general  battle  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  on  both 
siden  with  infinite  spirit,  while  the  mayor,  duly  mounted  on 
the  table,  was  engaged  in  denouncing  the  irregular  proceed- 
ings with  all  the  indignant  energy  at  his  command. 

The  voice  of  Valentine  was  now  no  longer  needed.  The 
electors  were  making  amply^suflScient  noise  without  his  aid. — 
He  therefore  mounted  the  rostrum  partly  for  safety  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  discovered  that  instead  of  the  combatants  being 
divided  into  two  grand  political  parties,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  they  were  levelling  their  blows  with  indiscriminate  fury, 
regardless  utterly  of  everything  but  the  pleasure  of  conferring 
upon  some  one  the  honor  of  a  hit.  In  one  corner  of  the  hall 
there  was  a  dense  mass  of  electors,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
extremely  corpulent;  hugging  and  hanging  on  each  other,  like 
bees  when  they  swarm,  with  such  remarkable  tenacity,  that 
the  entire  body  formed  a  most  interesting  exemplification  of  a 
perfectly  dead  lock.  In  another  corner  there  were  two  lines 
of  amateur  gladiators,  hitting  out  as  hard  as  they  could  hit,  but 
as  they  all,  very  discreetly,  closed  their  eyes  to  preserve  them, 
and  went  in  head  foremost,  their  evolutions  were  not  strictly 
scientific,  although  the  hardest  head  did  the  greatest  amount  of 
execution.  In  a  third  corner  of  the  hall,  there  was  a  phalanx 
of  individuals  who  formed  a  complete  Gordian  knot,  and  who 
contented  themselves  with  elbowing  and  grinuins:  at  each  other 
with  most  praiseworthy  zeal;  while  in  the  fourth,  there  were  two 
distinct  ranks  of  independent  electors,  one  half  of  whom  were 
striving  to  protect  their  friends,  by  striking  over  the  shoulders 
of  those  friends  whom  they  kept  with  appropriate  considera- 
tion in  the  front,  to  receive  all  the  blows. 

While  these  really  delightful  proceedings  were  being  conduc- 
ted, certain  well-intentioned  persons,  who  had  escaped,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion, rushed  witfc  breathless  haste  to  the  Bull,  which  they 
knew  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  then  tem- 
porarily stationed  in  the  town,  and  at  once  gave  the  alarm, 
that  the  rebellion  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Before  the  aw- 
ful tale  could  be  told  twice,  the  trumpet  sounded  on  the  Mar- 
ket Hill,  to  horse!  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  entire  troop, 
beaded  by  a  mounted  magistrate,  galloped  to  the  scene  of 
action. 
••Upon  'em!"  loudly  shouted  Mr.  AUdread;  char-r-r-r-ge!" 
The  gallant  captain  smiled;  and  bis  men  had  absolutely  the 
cold-blooded  audacity  to  wink  at  ea^h  other  with  gleeful  signi- 
ficance. 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alldread.  utterly  astonished  at 
the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  soldiers  to  cut  the  rebels  indi- 
vidually into  mincemeat.  "Why,  what  do  you  fear?  In  the 
king's  name,  again  I  command  you  to  mow  the  traitors  down!" 
Captain  Gopeland,  perceiving  every  eye  fixed  upon  him,  at 
once  gracefully  waved  his  bright  sword  until  the  point  rested 
opposite  the  door,  when  the  rebels,  viewing  this  an  an  intima- 
tion that  they  would  all  be  permitted  to  depart  unscotched, 
rushed  with  all  the  alacrity  at  their  command  into  the  street, 
and  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  the  entire  body  of  thejiall  was 
deserted. 

The  soldiers  smiled  as  they  saw  the  rebels  running;  but,  al- 
though Mr.  Alldread  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  the  troop 
*  giving  them  chase,  the  party  proceeded  with  due  dignity  to  din- 
ner, alter  which  the  bottle  went  round  merrily  till  midnight, 
when  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
at  the  particular  desiro  Of  Mr.  Alldread,  were  conducted  to  the 
doors  of  their  respective  residences,  under  a  most  formidable 
military  escort 
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Our  readers  will  remember  that  Prioce  OrBini,  al- 
though suspected  of  the  d  jath  of  Vittoria,  was  pennit- 
ted  to  depart  onmolested. 


CHAPTER   IX  . — C  ONCLUDED. 

But  the  magistrate  gave  instant  orders  that  the 
gates  and  walls  of  the  city  should  be  guarded,  and  no 
one  pennitted,  without  special  license,  to  leave  the 
town.  They  also  caused  the  messenger,  who  was  car- 
rying Orsini's  letter  to  his  cousin,  to  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  city  gates;  and  on  search- 
ing him  found  a  second  letter  to  the  following  effect: 

"TO  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  IX)RD,  THE    PRINCE  VIBGIinO    0B8INI.'' 

*'MosT  Illustrious  Signor.  We  have  executed  that 
which  was  determined  on  between  ns;  and  that  in 
such  sort,  that  we  have  entirely  duped  the  noble  Cap- 
tain Tondini  [probably  the  chief  of  the  Paduan  magis- 
trates], so  that  I  pass  here  for  the  most  upright  man 
in  the  world.  I  did  the  job  in  person.  Do  not  fail 
therefore  to  send  here  forthwith  the  people  yon  know 
of.'' 

This  letter  was  immediately  sent  off  to  Venice  by 
the  magistrates.  And  the  same  evening  (say  the  con- 
temporary accounts,  though,  bearing  in  mind  the  dis- 
tance, about  twenty  miles,  and  the  usual  rate  of  loco- 
motion at  that  day,  thia  seems  hardly  credible)  a 
special  commissioner,  Signer  LuigiBragadino,  no  less 
a  man  than  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
arrived  in  Padua,  with  full  powers  from  the  senate, 
and  orders  to  take,  alive  or  dead,  at  any  cost,  Ludov- 
ico  Orsiui  and  all  his  followers. 

The  lion  of  St.  Mark  was  a  different  guess  sort  of 
power  to  have  to  deal  with  from  the  imbecile  and  cor- 
rupt successors  of  St.  Peter,  under  whose  no- rule  Or- 
siui had  formed  his  ideas  of  public  justice.  Things 
began  to  look  very  serious.  But  still  he  could  not 
yet  imagine  that  it  would  literally  come  to  pass  that 
Jie  should  be  seized  and  brought  to  trial,  like  a  com- 
mon plebean.  He  thought,  probably,  that  a  sl^ow  of 
resistance  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  magis- 
trates that  the  easiest  and  best  course  was  to  drop 
the  matter,  as  he  had  so  often  seen  to  be  die  caso.  So 
he  gathered  his  men  into  his  house,  barricaded  doors 
and  windows,  and  prepared  to  stand  a  siege. 

The  audacity,  and  to  modern  notions,  the  absurd- 
ity, of  an  individual  thus  attempting  to  brave  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  that  state  V^ice,  is  to 
us  hardly  intelligible.  But  powerful  as  the  senate  of 
Venice  was — far  more  powerful  than  any  other  Ital- 
ian government  of  that  period — and  fully  deternained 
as  the  magistrates  were  to  vindicate  the  outrage  done 
to  their  authority  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  late 
crime,  *'at  any  cost,'*  as  their  orders  ran,  the  means 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  resort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  are  a  very  significant  proof  of  the 
sort  of  difficulties  the  civil  power  had  to  contend  with 
in  sixteenth -century  Italy. 

Luigi  Bragadino,  chief  of  the  dreaded  Ten,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  proceeded  to  the  town-hall,  and 
sat  there  in   council   with  tlfe^^f^d^H^nd   captain 
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more  than  an  hour.  A  proclamatioji  was  then  isaued, 
calling  on  all  well-disposed  subjects  of  St.  Mark  to 
present  thenMselves  anyaed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
hooBe  occapied  by  the  prince.  Those  who  had  no 
arms  were  directed  to  apply  at  the  fortress,  where 
aran  would  be  distributed  to  them.  Two  thousand 
ducats  were  promised  to  any  man  who  should  delirer 
Ladovico  Orsini,  alive  or  dead,  to  the  captain;  and 
five  hundred  ducats  for  any  one  of  his  followers.  Can- 
non were  placed  on  the  city  walls,  near  which  the 
house  held  by.  the  enemy  was  situated.  Boats  full  of 
armed  men  were  stationed  on  the  river,  which  like- 
wise passed  near  the  house,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  escape  by  that  means.  A  body  of  cavalry  was 
placed  in  an  open  spot  in  the  vicinity.  Barricades 
were  erected  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  make  a  united  sally  against  the  citizens. 
And,  finally,  all  persons  who  were  not  armed  were 
eigoined  to  keep  within  doors,  that  they  might  not 
nm  into  danger  needlessly,  or  embarrass  the  move- 
ments of  the  armed  men. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  preparations  for  the 
arrest  of  a  murderer  testify  that  the  Venetian  govern- 
mentf  if  it  declined  to  admit  the  noble  Signer  Ludov- 
ico's  theory  that  an  Orsini  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
whatever  he  pleased  unquestioned,  was  at  least  abun- 
dantly impressed  with  the  difiBculty  of  laying  hands 
on  so  great  a  man.  One  of  the  old  wiiters,  indeed, 
who  has  recorded  these  warlike  dispositions,  seems  to 
have  felt  that  his  readers  might  be  struck  by  the  ap- 
parent disproportion  of  the  extent  of  them  to  the  ob- 
ject in  Tiew.  And  to  explain  it,  he  enlarges  on  the 
consideration  that  the  desperadoes  under  Orsini's  or- 
ders, though  but  forty  men,  were  all  soldiers,  thor- 
oughly armed,  accustomed  to  warfare,  and  to  desper- 
ate deeds  of  all  sorts,  opposed  to  citizens  altogether 
unused  to  arms.  And  he  seems  to  imply  that  even 
the  paid  men-at-arms  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  au- 
thorides,  were  naturally  to  be  expected  to  be  sold- 
iers of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the  dare-devil  ruf- 
fians in  the  pay  of  Orsini. 

When  these  manifold  preparations  were  all  ready, 
three  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town  were  sent 
ta  Orsini  to  ask  if  he  would  surrender;  intimating  that 
in  doing  so  lay  his  only  hope  of  mercy. 

The  noble  felon  took  a  very  lofty  tone  with  these 
ambassadors.  If  all  the  forces  assembled  against  him 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  he  said,  he  would  con- 
sent to  meet  the  magistrates  with  three  or  four  only 
of  his  followers,  "to  treat  respecting  the  matter,"  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  his  house  whensoever  he  so  pleased. 

The  magistrates,  on  receiving  this  insolent  reply, 
sent  the  bearers  of  it  back  again,  wilh  orders  to  as- 
sure Orsini  that  if  he  did  not  at  once  and  unconditwn- 
ally  surrender  himself,  they  would  raze  the  house  to 
the  ground.  He  answered  that  he  would  die  rather 
than  make  such  a  submission.  So  the  attack  was  be- 
gun. 

The  magistrates  might,  one  of  the  narrators  tells 
us,  have  levelled  the  house  with  the  ground  by  one 
discharge  of  ail  the  artillery  they  had.  And  they 
were  blamed  by  public  opinion  for  not  doing  so,  inas- 
much as  the  course  adopted  by  them  involved  a  great- 
er risk  of  the  possibility  that  the  besieged  might  make 
a  sortie.     And  then,   said  the   townsfolk,  who  knew 


what  the  result  might  have  been?  But  the  worthy 
chief  of  the  Ten,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  vigorous 
measures  "had  yet  a  prudent  mind,"  and  did  not  for- 
get that  St.  Mark  would  have  a  bill  to  pay  for  the 
mischief  done,  when  it  was  all  over,  was  bent  on  un- 
kennelling the  vermin  with  as  little  damage  to  proper- 
ty as  might  be. 

One  or  two  guns  accordingly  were  directed  against 
a  colonnade  in  front  of  the  house,  which  speedily  came 
down.  This  did  not  seem,  however,  to  abate  a  jot  the 
courage  of  the  besieged,  who  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  from 
the  windows,  without,  however,  doing  other  damage 
than  wounding  one  townsman  in  the  shoulder.  Some 
cannon  of  heavier  -calibre  were  then  directed  against 
one  corner  of  the  main  building,  and  at  the  first  dis- 
charge brought  down  a  large  mass  of  wall,  and  with 
it  one  Pandolfo  Lesprati,  of  Camerino,  *'a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  a  bandit  of  much  importance.  He  was 
outlawed  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  illus- 
trious Signer  Vitelli  had  put  a  price  of  four  hundred 
crowns  on  his  head  for  the  murder  of  Vincent  Vitelli, 
who  had  been  killed  in  his  carriage  by  stabs  given  by 
Ludovico  Orsini  by  the  arm  of  Pandolfa.  Stunned 
by  his  fall,  he  could  not  move,  and  a  certain  man,  a 
servant  of  the  Lista  family,  advanced  and  very  brave- 
ly cut  of  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  the  magistrates  at 
the  fortress. 

Another  shot  brought  down  another  fragment  of  the 
house,  and  with  it  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Ludovico's 
band,  crushed  to  death  in  the  ruins.  Orsini  now  be- 
came aware  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless.  It 
was  evident  that  the  magistrates  were  in  earnest  in 
their  determination  to  have  him  in  their  power;  and 
bidding  his  people  not  to  surrender  till  they  had  orders 
from  him,  he  came  out  and  gave  himself  up.  He,  pro- 
bably, still  thought  that  the  senate  would  not  ttink 
of  proceeding  to  extremity  with  "a  man  of  his  sort," 
as.ne  frequently  said.  And  when  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  he  behaved  in  this  supercilious  manner, 
"leaning  against  the  balcony,  and  cutting  his  nails 
with  a  little  pair  of  scissors,"  while  they  questioned 
him.  When  told  that  he  would  be  imprisoned,  he  de- 
sired only  that  it  might  be  in  some^place  "fit  for  a 
man  of  his  quality ;"  and  on  that  condition,  he  consen- 
ted to  send  orders  to  his  followers  to  surrender. 

The  town  soldiers,  therefore,  entered  the  house,  and 
marched  off  to  prison,  two  and  two,  all  the  survivors 
they  found  in  it;  and ''the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left 
to  the  dogsl*'  Ludovico  Orsini  was  strangled  in  his 
prison  the  same  night.  Two  of  his  men  were  hung 
the  next  day;  thirteen  the  day  after;  **and  the  gal- 
lows," says  the  sontemporary  chronicler,  **is  still  stand- 
ing for  the  execution  of  the  remaining  nineteen,  on  the 
first  day  that  is  not  a  festival.  But  the  executioner 
is  excessively  fatigued,  and  the  people  are,  as  it  were, 
agonized  by  the  sight  of  so  many  deaths.  So  they 
have  put  off  the  remaining  executions  for  a  couple  of 
days." 

And  so  ends  the  history  of  the  marvelously  beauti- 
ful Vittoria  Accoramboni  and  her  two  husbands;  a 
striking,  but  by  no  means  unique  or  abnormal  sample 
of  a  state  of  society  produced  and  fashioned,  accord- 
ing to  the  certain  and  invariable  operations  of  God's 
moral  laws,  by  the  same  evil  influences,  lay  and  spir- 
itual— absolutely  the  same  in  kind,  if  somewhat  miti- 
gated in  intensity — from  which  Italy  is  now  straining 
every  nerve  to  escape. — [^Abridged  from  All  the  Year 
Bound. 
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hahohal  traits  ahd  their  causes. 

Number   Two. 

Of  the  effect  of  circum  stances  in  the  formation  of 
national  character,  the  Frenchman  is  an  apt  illnstra- 
tion.  He  is  light  and  yolatile  in  his  disposition,  be- 
cause there  has  been  nothing  in  his  history  to  devel- 
op rugged  strength  of  character.  As  a  nation,  France 
has  floated  smoothly  down  the  stream  of  time — the 
magnificent  nation.  Except  in  the  revolutions  which 
in  later  times  have  rolled  over  it,  France  has  had  a 
tranquil  time.  It  has  never  had  to  struggle  for  na- 
tional existence  like  Switzerland.  National  great- 
ness and  prosperity  have  been  its  general  lot; 
hence,  like  a  child  of  affluence,  it  is  without  that 
strength  and  resolution  of  character  which  distinguish 
nations  which  have  had  to  work  their  way  to  emin- 
ence, and  hold  every  inch  of  their  ground  by  hard 
fighting. 

The  great  love  of  the  Frenchman  for  military  dis- 
play and  show  generally,  his  genius  for  taste,  etiquette 
and  refinement,  can  all  be  distinctly  traced  to  his  sur- 
roundings; the  love  of  military  glory  to  his  great  mili- 
tary history,  for  what  a  man  or  a  nation  can  do  well, 
each  are  sure  to  love  to  do.  France  loves  military 
movements  because  she  has  excelled  in  conquest  and 
invasion.  Equally  can  the  gallantry  and  politeness  of 
the  Frenchman  he  traced  to  the  history  of  nis  country. 
First  among  the  surrounding  nations  of  modem 
Europe,  to  develop  kingly  splendor  and  courtly  glory, 
the  became  in  these  matters  the  school  and  study  of 
the  neighboring  nations;  hence  she  became  the  pio- 
neer of  grace,  taste  and  refinement.  The  Frenchman 
having  been,  in  Europe,  by  circumstances  and  general 
concurrence,  consulted  always  as  the  arbiter  of  taste 
and  etiquette,  has  been  led  to  develop  these  qualities 
to  immense  perfection,  but  as  these  perfections  belong 
to  the  lighter  lihd  more  superficial  qualities  of  our  na- 
ture, the  Frenchman  appears  light  and  volatile  in  his 
disposition.  He  excels  in  wit,  in  sprightly  and  salient 
vigor,  in  the  glories  of  delicate  ornamentation,  in  the 
most  exquisite  sense  of  propriety  as  to  forms,  hues, 
gestures  and  expressions;  but  he  has  not  developed 
to  the  same  perfection  the  massive,  solid  and  enduring 
elements  of  character.  Providence  has  led  and  trained 
his  energies  more  eminently  in  another  direction.  He 
is  like  us  all,  the  child  of  his  history  and  surroundings. 

So  much  we  wish  to  say  at  present,  for  the  way 
in  which  nations  have  acquired  their  present  national 
characteristics.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  circumstances  and  surroundings,  in- 
dependent of  peculiarities  of  race,  will  produce  the 
same  national  features.  It  takes  the  great  heavy  brain 
of  the  German,  the  Hollander,  the  Dane,  Englishman 
or  American,  to  produce  the  dominant  race  they  rep- 
resent. But  in  the  same  race,  all  the  difference  of 
characteristics — all  the  peculiar  thoughts  and  tastes — 
the  superior  prominence  or  development  given  to  pe- 
culiar talent  by  each,  can  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  causes  referred  to. 

Men  and  nations,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
are  not  altogether  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  what 


they  are.  We  do  not  say  that  in  moral  character  diey 
could  not,  if  they  wished  it,  sometimes  be  different, 
but  in  respect  to  tastes,  habits,  excellencies,  eccen- 
tricities or  peculiarities  of  many  kinds,  they  are  much 
indebted  to  the  controlling  influences  of  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, acting  for  ages  in  the  formation  of  Ibeir 
national  character.  We  have  tried  briefly  to  illustrate 
this  in  the  case  i  f  the  Dane,  German  and  Frenchman; 
let  us  now  refer  particularly  to  that  very  characteris- 
tic representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — the  Eng- 
lishman-^and  see  how  far  the  inflaenccs  of  locality, 
climate  and  history  can  be  traced  in  his  peculiarities. 

The  Englishman,  as  all  know,  is  the  most  com- 
pounded being  in  respect  to  characteristics  on  the 
globe.  There  is  a  general  blending  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  other  nations  in  his  person.  He  has  no  pecu- 
liarities so  clearly  his  own  as  the  Frenchman  or  the 
German  possesses.  He  has  strong  peculiarities,  we 
admit,  but  they  are  not  so  much  his  own  as  tbejr  are 
the  peculiarities  of  other  nations  combined  in  a  forci- 
ble form;  hence  England  has  great  force  but  no  very 
great  extremes  of  character.  You  can  find  in  her  a 
general  flavor  of  the  predominating  qualities  of  other 
nations.  Like  her  language,  her  habits  are  a  general 
blending  of  the  most  approved  expressions  of  the 
various  nationalities,  whose  blood  and  history  have 
been  combined  in  her  own. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  England  can  of  course  be 
traced  to  her  position  as  a  sea-girt  isle — ^too  far  away, 
and  too  difficult  to  approach  to  be  easily  invaded;  bnt 
much  more  can  be  traced  to  the  combined  blood  of  the 
ancient  warriors  of  Saxony,  Denmark,  Normandy,  and 
even  Rome,  which  has  been  blended  with  that  of  her 
original  tribes,  the  fighting  Britons.  She  is  an  illus- 
trious instance  of  ^the  results  of  the  cross-breeding^  of 
approved  specimens. 

The  singular  mixture  of  races  that  can  be  traced  in 
English  history,  is  remark-ible,  as  not  being  merely 
the  union  with  inferior  or  decayed  specimens  of  the 
nations  referred  to;  every  addition  she  has  received 
from  any  of  these  nationalities,  has  been  from  their 
hardiest,  their  most  adventurous,  their  most  daring 
and  free  thinking. 

The  first  to  associate  their  institutions,  and  in  many 
cases,  to  mingle  their  blood  with  the  native  British 
race  were  the  invincible  legionaries  of  Caesar,  her  Ro- 
man conquerors.  Here  is  a  peculiarity  of  England, 
whenever  successfully  invadea,  she  bus  always  ended 
by  absorbing  her  conquerors.  In  this  peculiar  way 
the  dominating  race  that  have  built  up  English  and 
American  fame,  have  been  produced  by  an  overruling 
providence.  The  great  Germanic  race^ — the  An^ls- 
baxons — invaded  England  but  to  lose  their  national 
distinction  and  become  absorbed  into  her  population — 
Saxons  no  longer.  Then  the  wild  and  hardy  Dane — 
the  sea  kings  of  those  days — conquered  her  but  to 
succumb  in  turn  to  her  Institutions,  and  engraft  their 
warlike  stock  upon  her  hardy  race.  Those  restless 
spirits,  the  Normans,  the  chief  representatives  of  dis- 
ciplined warfare  in  those  times,  in  turn  contribute 
their  martial  prowess  and  their  chivalric  blood  in  the 
formation  of  English  character;  from  which  tin^c  on, 
English  history  is  one  continued  story  how  daring 
revoltcrs  against  priestlv  or  kingly  despotism  made 
England  their  home  and  became  amalgamated  with 
her  people,  each  bringing  an  accession  of  physical  and 
mental  daring  to  her  characteristics.    The  fctsion  of 
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inch  races  as  those  could  but  result  in  making  the 
England,  and  Irom  England  the  America,  we  know. 
We  do  not  need  to  wonder  why  the  possessors  of  bo 
wnall  an  island  should  gain  an  empire  upon  which 
jibe  sun  never  sets.  With  the  blood  of  the  adventu- 
^QS  spirits  of  such  races  combined,  it  would  have 
been  more  wonderful  if  they  had  succeeded  less. 
I  While  we  trace  the  hardy  character  of  the  English- 
pan  and  his  supremacy  to  the  facts  of  his  descent, 
lifl  other  peculiarities  are  as  clearly  derivable.  His 
kove  of  law  and  order  are  clearly  from  Roman  blood 
and  tutorage — his  honesty  and  simplicity  from  the 
Baxon  race — ^his  seamanship  from  the  Danes — his 
bhivalrouB  and  aristocratic  notions  from  the  Norman 

E  while  for  his  commercial  character  he  is  doubt- 
indebted  to  his  geographical  position  on  the  high- 
oi  commerce.  In  i^ct,  nothing  but  a  fighting, 
|trading,  mechanical  people  could  have  been  produced 
(DD  such  shores,  with  such  a  history.  The  English- 
laan  is  not  so  gentle  as  the  German,  not  so  polished 
ka  the  Frenchman,  because  raised  in  a  more  rugged 
Uod,  with  a  more  rugged  history,  and  with  a  less 
genial  dime.  There  has  been  nothing  in  his  history 
or  drcomstances  to  eultivate,  on  a  large  8cale,6erman 
abftraction  or  Trench  delicacy;  too  much  in  the  Gght 
d  the  trading  world  to  have  time  for  abstract  inquiry; 
too  much  jostling  and  struggling  to  get  and  hold,  to 
perfect  French  exquisiteness.  Solidity  is,  therefore, 
9t  necessity  the  Englishman's  characteristic — orna- 
^ntal  but  strong.  ** Granite  aU,^  said  Emerson, 
irt.en  he  stepped  upon  Liverpool  quay,  and  such  is 
f  oglish  chaiacter — ^rugged,  enduring,  granite-like — 
SQSceptable  only  of  small  ornamentation,  but  calcula- 
ted  to  stand.  It  is  no  accident  that  has  made  the  Eng- 
lishman what  he  is.  God  of  course  has  done  it  by 
moulding  in  his  character  the  elements  of  strength. — 
There  has  been  more  to  call  out  the  energies  of  stabil- 
ity, and  less  to  feed  the  taste  for  show — hence  he  is 
less  an  artist  but  more  a  mechanic.  "Great"  on  solid 
construction,  bat  comparatively  unfertile  in  design. — 
Utility  n  the  Englishman's  forte\  this  can  be  seen  in 
hifl  pictures,  his  sculpture,  his  architecture,  his  music, 
hia  oratory,  and  even  his  very  furniture,  the  chief 
jfeatore  in  all  plainness  and  strength.  It  takes  a  sun- 
1^7  clime  like  Italy  to  feed  the  imagination  and  pro- 
duce those  glorious  artists  of  music  and  song — it  took 
Germany  and  France  to  make  German  and  French 
characteristics,  and  it  took  the  rugged  shores  of  Brit- 
tio,  and  her  more  rugged  experience,  to  produce  the 
fiDglishman  of  past  and  present  time. 


A  PoLTTECUKic  FOR  Utah. — The  great  Ptrldes  lately 
made  in  educational  matters  in  our  midst,  points  to 
the  Deeessity  for  the  institution  of  a  Polytechnic,  or 
museum,  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  all  mat-^ 
teis  connected  with  the  illustration  of  Science  and 
Art  Chemical  and  Astronomical  apparatus — or  in- 
deed Scientific  apparatus  of  any  kind — if  oh  a  scale 
large  enough  to  be  useful,  are  too  expensive  to  be  had 
ererywhere.  Some  suitable  place  where  such  things 
ran  be  collected  and  displayed  is  therefore  essential. 
Our  progressing  students,  whether  male  or.  female, 
need  when  passing  from  theory  to  practical  experi- 
iQeat,  some  place  where  they  can  at  their  leisure  in- 
spect the  cabinet  of  Geological  specimens,  the  Orrery 
^ith  its  minature  globes,  the  Diving  Bell  (in  miuature 
if  nothing  else)  or  the  Air  Pump — a  place  where  ma- 


chinery can  be  explained  by  suitable  models,  and  the 
application  of  Electrical  apparatus  be  demonstated 
before  their  eyes.  Such  a  place  is  the  one  where  lec- 
tures can  be  delivered  with  real  effect;  and  where  as 
much  can  be  taught  in  an  hour  as  can  be  obtained  by 
a  month  of  mere  abstract  study.  An  institution  of 
this  kind  could  be  commenced  by  small  or  large  dona- 
tions of  money  or  specimens  from  the  lovers  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  A  Parent  Institution  in  this  city 
would  soon  lead  to  the  formation  of  representative 
branches  in  all  our  settlements. 

As  our  business,  as  a  magazine,  is  the  promotion  of 
all  that  is  truly  educational,  we  submit  these  sugges- 
tions to  all  interested. 


AHSWEAS   TO   COBRESPOIfSEflTi. 

NOTE  — Correepondakce  is  tevited  from  oar  frieods. 

The  following,  forwardod  as  by  **H.  M.**  wUl,  we  trosti  be  a  consolatio 
t#  nmiiy  « love-lorn  swaId: 

*'  'lis  SWAET  TO  H^VB  BOMB  ONE  TO  LOVE. 

•Tie  sweet  to  have  some  one  to  love, 

And  *Us  a  sweet  pastime  to  woo; 
Bat,  oh!  'tis  a  Joy  ikr  above, 

To  know  ihat  the  lov*d  one  loves  yon. 
Yet,  f>hoald  some  one  eise  be  preferrM, 

lliungh  dtabuess,  the  irlal  is  great* 
For  (>ach  an  offence  Mis  absurd, 

Tliat  love  shv/old  be  turned  into  liata.  _ 

Do  charms  which  attracted  before 

All  vanish  or  cease  to  exist? 
When  one  you  profess  to  adore 

Dedares  yoa*re  not  first  «n  the  list* 
If  not,  then  coutinne  to  love; 

For  love  in  itself  hath  a  charm. 
And,  though  ho|»e  delusive  nuty  prove^ 

1  me  love  can  do  nobody  harm. 

Mrtapbtsioal  —The  qua! -ties  of  an  indtvidaal  Appear  to  be  verr  greatly 
influenced  by  ihe  condition  of  the  mother*s  mlod  previous  to  birth.  More 
or  less  ot  her  character  and  f  eliues  at  that  perioJ  seem  to  be  enstaroped 
upon  children  through  life.  Wonderful  instances  of  the  effect  of  strong 
impnlates  acting  upon  toe  m<4ternal  miud  are  bdbre  the  world.  The  sitaa> 
tion  of  the  mother  of  Napole  >n  previous  to  his  birth,  cail»t  ap  la  Iter  the 
exercise  uf  the  qualties  for  wbicn  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
<;elebrated  mathematicians  and  oihers  remarhai>le  for  extraordinary  calcu- 
lating power",  tiave  been  able  to  trace  tiie  pos  esslon  of  their  peculiar 
ficumes  to  ^he  &ct  ituit  the  mind  of  their  respective  mottiers  were,  at  the 
period  referr>  d  to.  strongly  exercised  upon  such  suttiecis  If  the  mothers 
of  the  future  race  could  be  surrounded  with  ol^eots  of  beau'y  and  reflne* 
ment,  placed  coniinu  lly  bef  ire  their  eyes  in  the  daily  <  ccopa.i^ns  of  life, 
there  b  no  doubt  tiua  a  tendency  lo  all  thac  Is  tasteral  and  exquisite  in. 
matters  of  art  would,  to  a  creat  extent  come  with  them  into  the  world. 
In  the  same  way  moral  ilnpul^e8  and  tendencies  c^n  be  more  or  less  im- 
parted of  course  on  the  sitme  principle,  animal,  brutal,  and  degrading 
propensities  can  be  induced  in  the  future  men  and  women  oi  this  woria 
Tula  does  « ot  d  -stroy  fiee  agency  any  more  thaa  the  acknowledged  influ- 
ence of  parentMl  example  aud  association  arrMK  bir  Ji  has  that  eiffea. 


SEVENTIBS'  LECTURES. 

At  the  Thirtsenth  Ward  Assembly  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  ereoing  last, 
two  interesUug  lectures  v^ere  delivered,  theflrst  by  jar  Wm.  J.  Mlver,  oo 
the  nature  and  application  of  the  mechanical  forces.  Including  the  weds^ 
pulley,  wheel,  lever,  etc.  Mr  Silver  illustrated  his  lecture  by  suitable  ma- 
grams,  etc.  This  lecture,  al- bongo,  as  stated  by  the  lecturer  hlmseU;  one 
respecting  the  mere  alphabet  of  mechanical  science,  vras  full  of  valuable 
information,  and  corrective  of  some  popular  errars  as  to  the  ol^ect  of 
some  of  the  forces  referred  ta  We  hope  in  due  time  to  be  able  to  present 
our  readers  with  Lessons  on  these  and  xindred  matters  in  our  Edocational 
department, 

Mr.  woodmansee'B  lecmre  was  on  the  History  and  re«oaroes  of  the  Val- 
ley of  ttie  iiississippi.  a  region  particularly  interesting  to  the  nMjoriry  of 
our  dtiaens,  by  its  identtflcation  with  ttieir  early  history.  Mr.  Woodman- 
see  drew  aiteution  to  its  first  discovery  by  De  hoto.  ffls  exploration  of 
the  country  Impehed  ny  a  thirst  for  gold,  with  one  thoosand  men  dad  in 
steel  armour  tie  referred  to  the  melancholy  end  of  that  expedition  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  that  one  huudred  and  sixty  years  elapsed  before 
an^  £ur«»pean  vft'Sel  eatered  the  Missistlppi;  and  even  'lie  Anglo-Ameri. 
cans  themselves  living  one  handred  years  in  ignorance  of  its  character, 
while  only  separatedbr  the  Alleghany  moautains.  The  late occapaiion 
of  this  vast  r^on,  and  the  drcnmscanoes  by  w<«ich  all  that  portion  which 
did  (kll  nnderitordgn  dominion,  was  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  W.  conaldered  a  providential  anangemeot  with  a  view 
to  the  greatiie(>s  and  sway  of  the  best  form  of  government  cevlsed  by  Ged. 
As  nn  Ulnstration  of  it->  fitness  for  the  starting  poiut  of  ih*"  history  ^  mau- 
Idnd  and  the  finti  oeat  of  empire.  Mr.  W.  referred  to  its  amasinff  fruit- 
ftilnees.  in  the  artlde  of  corn  alone,  in  IflOO,  six  hunOred  million  ocbush> 
els  being  raised.  As  to  population,  he  sunposed,  this  yenr  it  would  reach 
the  amaaing  number  of  twenty-two  mil  i<»o  souls,  eovering  aboai  seven* 
htindred  and  fifty  mi  lion  sqiare  miles  of  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  the 
whole  hav.iig  been  settled  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living 
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EXTBACTS   FBOK  THE  QUEEH'8   BOOK. 

[from  thb  "athen^um."] 
The  following  extractii  arc  from  Queen  Victoria's  Book, 
wbich  is  made  up  from  a  Journal  of  her  Life  in  the  Highlands. 
They  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  references  to  her  pri- 
vate lite  and  experience.  Not  having  been  yet  published  here 
we  present  them: 

IN  TBB   HIGHULNOS— TBI  QUEIN's  LUCKT  FOOT. 

'*We  scrambled  up  an  almost  perpendicular  place  to  where 
there  was  a  little  box,  made  of  hurdles,  and  interwoven  with 
branches  of  fir  and  heather,  about  five  feet  in  height.  There 
we  seated  ourselves  with  Bertie,  Macdonald  lying  in  the  heath- 
er near  us,  watching  and  quite  concealed;  some  bad  gone 
round  to  beat,  and  others  again  were  at  a  little  distance.  We 
sat  quite  still,  and  sketched  a  little;  I  doing  the  landscape  and 
some  tre^,  Albert  drawing  Macdonald  as  he  lay  there.  This 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Albert  fancied  he  heard  a  dis- 
tant sound,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Macdonald  whispered  that 
he  saw  stags,  and  that  Albert  should  wait  and  take  a  i^teady 
aim.  We  then  heard  them  coming  past  Albert  did  not  look 
o?er  the  box,  but  through  it,  and  fired  through  the  braocbes, 
and  then  again  over  the  box.  The  deer  retreated;  but  Albert  felt 
certain  he  had  hit  a  stag.  He  ran  up  to  the  keepers,  and  at  that 
moment  they  called  from  below  that  they  *had  got  him,'  and  Al- 
bert ran  on  to  see.  1  waited  for  a  bit:  but  soon  scrambled  on 
with  Bertie  and  Macdonald's  help;  and  Albert  joined  me  direct- 
ly, and  we  all  went  down  and  saw  a  magnificent  stag,  *a  royal,' 
which  had  dropped,  soon  after  Albert  had  hit  him,  at  one  of 
thAnen's  feet  The  sport  was  successful,  and  every  one  was 
delighted — Macdonald  and  the  keepers  in  particular — the  form- 
er saying,  Hhat  it  was  her  Majesty's  coming  out  that  had 
brought  the  good  lock.'  I  was  supposed  to  have  a  *lucky  foot,' 
of  which  the  Highlanders  *think  a  great  deal.'  We  walked 
down  to  the  place  we  last  came  up,  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
weze  home  by  half-past  two  o'clock.'' 

81LM0N  LEISTERING. 

"We  walked  with  Charles,  the  boys,  and  Vicky  to  the  river- 
side above  the  bridge,  where  all  our  tenants  were  assembled 
with  poles  and  spears,  or  rather  'leistors'  for  catching  salmon. 
They  all  went  into  the  river,  walking  up  it,  and  then  back 
again,  poking  about  nnder  all  the  stones  to  bring  fish  up  to 
where  the  men  stood  with  the  net  It  had  a  very  pretty  eifect; 
about  one  hundred  men  wading  through  the  river,  some  in 
kilts  with  poles  and  spears,  all  very  much  excited.  '  Not  suc- 
ceeding the  first  time,  we  went  higner  up,  and  moved  to  three 
or  four  different  places,  but  did  not  get  any  salmon;  one  or 
two  escaping.    Albert  stood  on  a  stone,  and  Colonel  Gordon 

and  Lora  James  Murray  waded  about  the  whole  time 

Not  far  from  the  laundry  there  was  another  trial,  and  here  we 
bad  a  great  fright  Ui  one  of  the  places  there  was  a  very  deep 
pool,  into  which  two  of  the  men  very  foolishly  went,  and  one 
could  not  swim;  we  suddenly  saw  them  sink,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment they  seemed  drowning,  though  surrounded  by  people. 
There  was  a  cry  for  help,  and  a  general  rush,  including  Albert, 
towards  the  spot,  which  frightened  me  so  much,  that  1  grasped 
Lord  Carlisle's  arm  in  great  agony.  However,  Dr.  Robertson 
swam  in  and  pulled  the  man  out,  and  all  was  safely  over,  but 
it  was  a  horrid  moment  A  salmon  was  speared  here  by  one  of 
the  men;  after  which  we  walked  to  the  ford,  or  quarry,  where 
we  were  yery  successful,  seven  salmon  being  caught,  some   in 

the  net,  and  some  speared We  heard  afterwards  that 

our  men  had  carried  all  Captain  Forbes's  men  on  their  backs 
through  the  river.  They  saw  the  fishing  going  on,  and  came  to 
the  water's  ed|^e  on  the  opposite  side;  and  on  being  greeted  by 
our  people,  said  they  would  come  over,  on  which  ours  went 
across  in  one  moment  and  carried  them  over,— Macdonald  at 
their  head  carrying  Captain  Forbes  on  his  back.  This  was  very 
courteous,  and  worthy  of  chivalrous  times." 

MOUNTAIN   TALK. 

*'I  and  Alice  rode  part  of  the  way,  walking  wherever  it  was 
yery  steep.  Albert  and  Bertie  walked  the  whole  time.  I  had 
a  little  whisky  and  water,  as  the  people  declared  pure  water 
would  be  too  chilling.  We  then  rode  on  without  getting  off 
again,  Albert  talking  so  gayly  with  Grant  Upon  which  Brown 
observed  to  me  in  simple  Highland  phrase.  >It'8  very  pleasant 
to  walk  with  a  person  who  is  always  "content"  '  Yesterday, 
in  speaking  of  dearest  Albert's  sport,  when  I  observed  he 
never  was  cross  after  bad  luck.  Brown  said,  'Every  one  on  the 


estate  savs  there  never  was  so  kind  a  master;  I  am  sure  om 
only  wish  is  to  give  satisfaction.'  I  said,  they  certainly  did." 
Later  note  by  the  Queen.— "We  were  always  in  the  habit  o( 
conversing  with  the  Highlanders — with  whom  one  oomes  u 
contact  so  much  in  the  Highlands.  The  Prince  highly  appra 
ciated  tbe  good  breeding,  simplicity,  and  intelligence,  whid 
make  it  so  pleasant  and  even  instructive  to  talk  to  them." 

ANECDOTE  OF   THE  PBINCS  OONSORT. 

''We  walked  on  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  monated  oos 
ponies  a  little  higher  up,  and  then  proceeded  across  the  otbei 
shoulder  of  the  hill  we  had  come  down  yesterday;  croeaei 
the  boggy  part,  and  came  over  the  Polacb  just  as  in  gotn^j 
The  mist  on  the  distant  bills,  Mount  Keen,  dtc,  made  it  fee 
chilly.  Coming  down  the  peat-road  to  the  Bridge  of  Moteh 
the  view  ot  the  valleys  of  Muich,Gairn,  andBallaterwas  beau 
tiful.  As  we  went  along  1  talked  frequently  with  good  Orani 
We  found  my  dearest  Mother's  sociable,  a  fine  large  one,  whicl 
she  has  left  to  Albert,  waiting  to  take  us  back.  It  made  m< 
very  sad,  and  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  O,  in  the  midst  o 
cheerfulness,  I  feel  so  sad!  But  being  oat  a  great  deal  bert 
and  seeing  new  and  fiae  scenery,  does  me  good." 

Later  note  by  the  Queen:— "Grant  told  me  in  May,  1862 
that,  when  the  Prinee  stopped  behind  with  him,  lookine  at  th 
Choils  which  he  intended  as  a  deer-forest  tor  the  Pnoce  c 
Wales,  and  giving  his  directions  as  to  the  planting  in  61« 
Mulch,  he  said  to  Grant:— *Vou  and  I  may  be  dead  and  goa 
before  that'  In  less  than  three  months,  alas!  his  words  wer 
verified  as  regards  himself  I  He  was  ever  cheerful,  but  eve 
ready  and  prepared." 

From  this  volume  of  familiar  jonrnalizlng  the  pnblic  winot 
tain  a  knowledge  of  those  little  details  of  family  life  whic 
show  how  like  the  royal  house  is  to  other  English  boose 
Thus  they  will  learn  that  nearly  all  members  of  the  royal  fan 
ily  are  known  among  each  other  by  pet  names.  The  Crow 
Princess  of  Prussia  is  called  Vicky,  the  Prince  of  Walei 
Bertie,  the  Duke  uf  Edinburgh,  Afiie,  and  Princess  Cbristaii 
Lenchen.  We  find  by  these  confessions  that,  contrary  to  tti 
common  belief,  the  Queen  was  a  poor  sailor,  generally  ill  i 
sea,  while  the  Prince,  though  not  a  good  sailor,  contrived  1 
keep  pretty  well. 

The  volume  is  inscribed,  *'To  the  dear  memory  of  him  wi 
made  the  life  of  the  writer  bright  and  happy." 


SW£I)ENfiOEQ*S  GUEIOUS  FOWEBS. 

[FHOM  THE  HISTOBT  OF  CHRISTIAN  SECTS.] 

'^Madame  Harteville,  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  enyoy  at  Stod 
holm,  was,  some  time  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  asked  fa 
Croon,  the  goldsmith,  for  the  payment  of  a  set  of  silver  plat* 
which  her  husband  had  ordered  to  be  made  by  him.  The  wl 
ow  was  indeed  convinced  that  her  deceased  husband  was  tc 
orderly  and  particular  in  his  affairs,  not  to  have  settled  an 
paid  the  account;  however;  she  could  find  no  receipt  to  testil 
the  payment  In  her  trouble,  and  as  the  value  was  consido 
able,  she  entreated  M.  de  Swedenborg  to  pay  her  a  visit  A 
ter  some  apologies,  she  besought  him,  if  he  possessed  tbe  gi 
of  being  able  to  speak  with  departed  souls,  as  every  body  aai 
he  did,  to  have  tbe  kindness  to  inquire  of  her  departed  busban' 
respecting  the  demand  of  payment  for  the  set  of  silver  plat 
Swedenborg  was  very  affable,  and  promised  to  serve  her  in  tb 
affair.  Three  days  afterwards,  the  same  lady  had  compao 
when  M.  de  Swedenborg  came,  and  told  her  in  his  cool  ma 
ncr,  that  he  had  spoken  with  her  husband.  The  debt  had  ha 
paid  seven  months  before  his  death,  and  the  receipt  had  be< 
put  in  a  bureau  which  was  in  an  upper  apartment  The  lad 
replied  that  this  bureau  had  been  cleared  out,  and  that  the  r 
ceipt  could  not  be  found  amongst  any  of  the  papers.  Swedei 
borg  returned,  that  her  husband  had  told  him  that,  if  a  draw< 
on  the  left  side  of  the  bureau  was  pulled  out,  a  board  would  1 
observed,  which  must  be  pushed  away,  and  then  a  ^cr 
drawer  would  be  discovered,  in  which  he  used  to  keep  his  e 
cret  Dutch  correspondence,  in  which,  also,  he  had  placed  U 
receipt  At  this  indication,  (he  lady,  accompanied  by  all  h 
friends,  went  to  the  upper  apartment  They  opened  the  b 
reau,  and  proceeded  according  to  Swedenborg's  instruction.- 
They  found  the  drawer  of  wbich  the  lady  had  not  known,  at 
in  it  the  papers  and  receipts  were  met  with,  to  the  very  gre 
astonishment  of  nil  present 

But  the  following  occurrence  -appears  to  me  to  have  tl 
greatest  weight  of  proof,  and  to  set  the  assertion  respectii 
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vedeDborg*8  extraordinary  gift,  out  of  all  possibility  of  doubt. 
I  the  year  1756,  when  M.  de  Swedenborg,  towards  the  «nd  of 
pptember,  on  Saturday,  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  arrived  at  Goth- 
kburg  from  England,  Mr.  Wiliam  Castel  invited  biin  to  bis 
M»e,  togelber  with  a  party  of  fifteen  persons.  About  six 
'Clock,  M.  de  Swedenborg  went  out,  and  after  a  short  interval, 
itnmed  to  the  eompany  quite  pale  and  alarmed.  He  said  that 
dangtrous  fire  bad  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  at  the  Sundec- 
lalm.  (Gothenburg  is  about  three  hundred  English  miles  from 
tockbolm),  and  that  it  was  spreading  very  fast  lie  was  rest- 
■s,  and  weot  out  often,  fie  said  that  the  house  of  one  of  bis 
irads,  whom  be  named,  was  already  in  ashes,  and  that  his 
VQ  was  10  danger.  At  eight  o'clock,  after  he  had  been  out 
imiB,  be  joyfully  exclaimed,  Thank  GodI  the  fire  is  extin- 
viebed,  the  third  door  from  my  house.' 
"bis  news  occasioned  great  commotion  through  the  whole  city, 
od  particnUrly  amongst  the  company  in  which  he  was.  It 
ras  announced  to  the  governor  the  same  evening.  On  Sunday, 
(vedenborg  was  seat  for  by  the  governor,  who  questioned  him 
OBcemiog  the  disaster.  Swedenborg  described  the  fire  pre- 
feely,  how  it  began,  in  what  manner  it  ceased,  and  how  long  it 
OQtiiroed.  On  the- same  day,  the  news  was  spread  through 
be  city,  and  as  the  governor  had  thought  it  worthy  of  atten- 
bs.  ihe  consternation  was  considerably  increased;  because 
lany  were  in  trouble  on  account  of  their  friends  and  property 
rhich  might  have  been  involved  in  the  disaster.  On  the  Mon- 
iay  evening  a  messenger  arrived  at  Gothenburg,  who  had  been 
leapatched  during  the  time  of  the  fire.  In  the  letters  brought 
>jr  bim,  the  Ore  was  described  precisely  in  the  manner  stated 
if  Swedenborg.  On  the  Tuesday  morning,  the  royal  courier 
Tflved  at  the  governor's  with  the  melaucholy  intelligence  of 
be  fire,  of  the  loss  it  had  occasioned,  and  of  the  houses  it  had 
Umaged  and  ruined,  not  in  the  least  differing  from  that  which 
Iwedenborg  had  given  immediately  after  it  had  ceased,  for  the 
he  was  extioguiahed  at  eight  o'clock. 


j^  KUSICAL  DOG. 
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Fredirrick  Schwartz,  a  merchant  retired  from  business  in 
Darmstadt,  occupied  his  leisure  hours  which  were  many,  a1- 
■cat  exclusively  with  music.  His  passion  for  the  art  acquired 
nch  an  intensity  that  be  required  every  one  about  him  to  fall 
it  with  his  musical  predilections  by  either  vocal  or  instruraent- 
il  co-operation.  There  was  not  a  member  of  his  household 
who  could  not  take  a  part  in  the  family  concert  Even  the 
■lid  of  all  work,  in  case  of  neod,  could  make  out  one  of  Schu- 
bert's melodies  or  an  opera  cavatina.  Foodie,  the  dog,  was 
Cbe  only  one  unable  to  render  any  mnsical  assistance. 

As  worthy  ilerr  Schwartz  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  mak- 
iag  Poodle  afford  any  practical  aid,  be  determined  to  train  him 
to  till  the  ofQce  of  critic  in  his  own  harmonious  community. 
He  succeeded,  too,  by  an  ingenious  method.  Whenever  a  note 
out  of  tune  proceeded  from  a  voice  or  an  instrument;  every 
Une  that  a  musical  fault  was  committed  by  any  member  of  the 
fimlly,— and  such  faults  were  committed  purposely, — the  rod 
was  applied  to  Poodle's  back,  and  he  naturally  began  to  bark 
Md  bowl.  He  was  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  whipping 
boj,  who  pursued  his  studies  with  the  royal  prince.  When- 
ever the  prince  made  a  grammatical  blunder,  the  whipping  boy 
had  to  smart  for  it 

Before  long,  simple  threats  were  substituted  for  smitings  of 
Va  (Poodle's)  back;  afterwards  a  look  sufficed  to  set  the  crea- 
ture barking;  and  little  by  little  Poodle  familiarized  himself 
vith  wrong  notes  and  other  mnsical  atrocities,  until  at 
Iwt  a  mistake  could  not  be  committed  without  his  rebuking  it 
either  by  a  bark  or  a  growl.  He  thus  became,  as  far  as  music 
*afi  concerned,  the  most  impartial  judge,  the  most  conscientious 
critic  in  the  whole  prand  duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt 

Unfortunately,  his  appreciation  of  musical  art  was  complete- 
V  uid  solely  negative.  He  bestowed  no  praise,  but  only 
klame.  Sing  with  expression,  perform  with  talent,  the  dog 
would  remain  impassive  and  cold;  but  at  the  slightest  incorrect- 
Bess  or  intonation  he  ground  his  teeth,  lashed  his  tail,  growled, 
yelped,  and  barked  aloud.  So  long  as  he  flourished, — and  he 
may  flourish  still, — not  a  concert  or  an  opera  was  rehearsed  in 
l>anu8tadt  without  inviting  Herr  Frederick  Schwartz  and  his 
dog,_butmore  especially  the  dog.  If  the  prima  donna  made 
tbe  slightest  slip,  the  dog  looked  at  his  master  with  an  air  of 
disapprobation.  If  the  hautboys  came  in  too  late,  Poodle 
pricked  up  his  ears;  if  the  clarionet  hurried  the  movement, 


Poodle  fidgetted  on  bis  bench;  if  the  kettle-drummer  broke  the 
time,  Poodle  uttered  audible  murmurs.  In  fact,  no  piece  was 
considered  properly  executed  unless  the  canine  connoisseur  re- 
mained quiet  on  his  seat. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Poodle's  instinct  was  limited 
to  forming  a  judgment  of  the  execution  only.  His  intelligence, 
trained  by  hearing  classical  works,  seemed  to  have  penetrated 
some  of  the  secrets  of  composition.  An  abrupt  modulation,  a 
false  resolution,  would  produce  symptoms  of  doubt  on  Poo- 
dle's muzzle;  consecutive  filths  made  him  shudder,  and  a  halt- 
ing melody  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  Sometimes  Herr  Schwartz 
and  his  intimate  friends,  in  the  privacy  of  a  snug  little  quar- 
tette party,  would  amuse  themselves  by  producing  discor- 
dant sounds,  for  the  sake  of  tormenting  the  sensitive  ani- 
mal. 

On  such  occasions  Poodle  lost  all  self  command;  his  hair 
stood  on  end,  his  eyes  became  bloodshot,  and  frightful  bowl- 
ings anwered  to  the  discord  produced  by  the  fiddles  of  the 
mystificators.  Moreover,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  within  cer- 
tain bounds.  Pood'e  possessed  only  a  limited  stock  of  for- 
bearance. If  the  cacophony  was  too  intense  or  too  prolonged. 
Poodle,  carrying  out  his  sense  of  duty,  upset  everything.  Mu- 
sic-stands, music-stools,  and  instruments  were  strewed  in  confu- 
sion about  the  roem. 

Finally,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  engagenoent  of 
Poodle — or,  if  he  be  superannuated  and  retired  on  half-pay,  of 
one  of  his  descendants — to  attend  the  musical  entertainments 
to  be  given  in  London  during  the  current  winter.  We  shall 
see  to  how  many  the  four-footed  critic  will  listen  with  placid 
and  undisturbed  attention. 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


FRANKLIN'S  WIFE. 

To  promote  her  husband's  interests,  Mrs.  Bcnj.  Franklin  atten- 
ded shop,  where  she  bought  rags,  sewed  pamphlets,  folded 
newspapers,  and  sold  the  few  articles  in  which  he  dealt,  such 
as  ink,  papers,  lampblacks,  blanks,  and  other  stationery.  At 
the  same  time  she  was  an  excellent  housekeeper ,and  besides  being 
economical  herself,  taught  her  somewhat  careless,  disorderly 
husband  to  be  economical  also.  Sometimes,  Franklin  was 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  garments  which  his  wife  had  both 
woven  and  made,  and  for  a  long  time  she  performed  all  the 
work  of  the  house  without  the  assistance  of  a  servant.  Never- 
theless, she  knew  how  to  be  liberal  at  proper  times.  Franklin 
tells  us  that  for  some  years  after  his  marriage,  bis  breakfast 
was  bread  and  milk,  which  they  ate  outof  a  twopenny  earthem 
vessel,  with  a  pewter  spoon;  but  one  morning,  on  going  down 
to  breakfast,  he  found  upon  the  table  a  beautiful  China  bowl, 
from  which  his  bread  and  milk  was  steaming,  with  a  silver 
spoon  by  its  side,  which  had  cost  a  sum  equal  m  our  currency 
to  $10.  When  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  nnwonted 
splendor,  Mrs.  Franklin  only  remarked  that  flhe  thought  her 
husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon  and  china  bowl  as  much  as 
any  of  his  neighbors.  Franklin  prospered  in  his  business  until 
be  became  the  most  famous  editor  and  most  flourishing  prin- 
ter in  America,  which  gave  him  the  pleasure  of  relieving  his 
wife  from  the  cares  of  business,  and  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  her  a  spacious  and  well  furnished  abode.  She  adorned  a 
high  station  as  well  as  she  bad  borne  a  lowly  one,  and  presid- 
ed at  her  husband's  liberal  table  as  gracefVilly  as  when  he  ate 
bis  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk  from  a  two-penny  bowl. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  SIB  E.  B.  LTTTON. 

The  foreign  correspondent  of  the  **Boston  Post"  says:  "He 
does  not  recall  the  early  portraits  where  he  shone  with  beauti- 
ful black  eyes,  splendid  hair  and  the  complexion  of  healthy 
youth.  He  has  not  fallen  off  indeed  as  Lord  Lytton  has  done. 
If  you  stand  in  Kneb  worth  Hall,  as  I  have  stood,  and  look  at 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  by  Maclise,.  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  elderly  gentleman  in  an 
old  fashioned  blue  coat,  with  a  stoop  in  bis  shoulders,  high 
collar  and  stiff  neckerchief  round  his  throat,  and  who  puts  his 
hand  behind  his  ear  when  you  speak  to  him— was  the  original 
of  the  painting.  Charles  Dickens  is  not  a  contrast  of  that  kind. 
He  bos  escaped  the  ill-health  which  has  shattered  the  author  of 
*Pelham.'  But  his  hair  is  iron-gray,  ana  scanty;  he  wears  a 
moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  his  face  has  a  red-brown 
tinge  which  sometimes  rem^nds^pneon]^^^\m|^  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  y  -       /  o 
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GOSSIP    OF    THE    DAY: 


PERSONAL,     SCIENTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE. 

The  Two  Gqarlottks.— A  geDtleman  narrates  the  following 
informatioo  respecting  the  unfortunate  Empress  of  Mexico', 
which  was  communicated  to  him  personally  bv  the  late  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  the  Empress's  father.  Speaking  of  her 
beauty  (she  was  then  but  a  dark,  slender  child.)  the  King  said, 
*'I  think  she  will  be  the  handsomest  princess  in  Europe;  if  that 
could  bring  happiness.*'  Then,  after  a  pause,  and  with  the 
grave  smile  so  peculiar  to  him,  he  added,  '*You  know  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  my  queen  wished  to  marry  me:  and  for  myself 
also  I  will  say  nothing;  we  both  had  other  views.  But  every 
day  since  our  union  has  taught  me  more  and  more  what  an  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  person  she  is;  and  about  our  children  she 
has  said  many  amiable  things.  It  was  her  wish  that  the  name 
of  Charlotte  should  "be  given  to  our  daughter.  She  said,  *I 
know  your  heart  was  given  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  England; 
it  is  a  love  with  many  sad  and  touching  memories  attached  to 
it  I  would  like  that  our  child  also  should  bear  that  name  of 
Charlotte;  and  I  pray  God  she  may  have  nothhig  of  the  destiny 
of  her  whose  name  it  was,  except  your  affection.' " 

6RIMAI.DI  AND  HTS  PoRTciL^Pantomimes  are  extinct  The 
craft  to  constnict  this  ancient  kind  of  drama  is  lost  To  afford 
some  idea  of  what  the  **comic  business''  used  to  be,  hear  how 
Grimaldi  treated  a  scene.  The  prompter  in  dismay  informed 
the  great  mimic  that  cetlain  tricks  were  not  ready,  nor  would 
be  so  for  at  least  five  minutes.  Grimaldi  reflected  a  moment, 
looked  round,  saw  a  pot  of  porter  in  the  prompter's  box. — 
**A11  right,*'  said  he,  send  on  a  boy  with  that  tipple."  On 
went  the  clown,  and  following  him  the  boy.  Grimaldi  soon 
stole  the  liquor,  and  despatched  the  bearer.  He  proposed  to 
drink  it.  Conscience  arrested  him.  A  discussion  ensued  in 
gesture  between  him  and  Conscience.  The  discussion  grew 
hot  They  Quarrelled.  He  proposed  to  fight  Conscience  for 
the  porter.  Down  he  put  the  pot  on  one  side,  and  the  fight  be- 
gan. At  the  end  of  the  second  round,  he  took  a  pull  at  the 
liquor.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  another  refresher.  Con- 
science put  in  *'a  nasty  one"  in  the  wind.  He  recovered  him- 
self by  another  application,  and  so  on,  until  when  at  last  Con- 
science was  declared  winner,  the  pot  had  been  emptied.  By 
this  time,  the  prompter  signalled  that  the  next  scene  was  ready, 
and  Grimaldi  limped  out  of  sight,  drunk,  bat  repentant — 
Where  be  your  clowns  now? 

Watbr-golorbd  Birds,— A  correspondent  writes  about  the 
pinion  feathers  of  the  Cape  Lory,  spoken  of  as  spotted  with 
crimson.  He  says  there  are  no  spots;  *'There  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feathers  in  each  wing,  deep  crimson;  the  last  four  or 
five  taper  off  to  deep  green.  I  have  shot  these  birds  on  the 
Eastern  Frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  during  rain 
they  are  always  found  with  tightly  closed  wings,  securely  shel- 
tered from  the  wet  And  why?  Water  will  extract  the  crim- 
son colorl  a  fact  I  have  proved:  for,  on  placing  a  feather  in  a 
glass,  the  water  becomes  tinged  a  beautiful  rose  color.  I  be- 
lieve this  fact  is  but  little  known." 

CouKT  BiSMAR0K*8  SocuL  DiPLOMiCT.— The  "Dahelm"  tells  a 
story  of  Count  Bismarck  which  amusingly  illustrates  the  well- 
known  fondness  of  the  great  minister  for  a  practical  joke.*  One 
day,  while  be  was  dining  in  his  hotel  at  Frankfort  at  the  table 
d'hote,  he  observed  two  young  ladies  sitting  opposite  to  him 
who  were  talking  and  laughing  in  a  ve^  loud  tone.  He  soon 
perceived  that  they  were  making  fun  of  the  company,  and  that 
their  remarks  were  especially  directed  against  himself;  but  he 
coald  not  understand  a  word  of  what  they  were  saying,  as  they 
spoke  in  the  Lettish  language,  evidently  making  sure  that  no 
one  at  the  table  was  acquainted  with  it  Although  the  count 
was  ignorant  of  the  language,  he  had,  however,  learnt  two  or 
three  Lettish  words  during  a  recent  tour  in  Courland,  and  he 
determined  to  use  his  knowledge  so  as  to  disconcert  his  fair 
assailants.  Taming  to  a  friend  who  sat  near  him,  he  whispered, 
<*When  yoa  hear  me  speak  in  a  foreign  language  give  me  your 
watch  key."  Meanwhile  the  ladies  went  on  talking  more 
loudly  than  ever,  and  by  the  time  the  dessert  was  put  on  the 
table  their  hilarity  had  reached  its  climax.  At  length,  during 
a  pause  after  a  somewhat  heartier  burst  of  laughter  than  usual. 
Count  Bismarck  said  quietly  to  his  friend,  "Dohd  man  to 
azieck"  (*'Give  me  the  key'*).  The  effect  was  instantaneous; 
the  ladies  started  as  if  they  were  shot,  and  with  their  faces 
covered  with  blushes  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


A  Theatrical  Incidbxt.— Rather  an  unusual  Incident  occur- 
red in  the  Theatre  Royal.  Glasgow,  the  other  night,  while 
'* Perfection"  was  in  performance,  prior  to  the  commencemeal 
of  the  pantomime.  Miss  Leolercq  as  ''The  Lady  of  Munster," 
has  occasion  to  say  something  of  her  Corkagian  origin  in  tM 
closing  scene.  No  sooner  had  she  uttered  the  words  than  i 
silly  yokel  in  the  gallery  shouted  *<3he's  a  Fenian."  The  bated 
term  aroused  at  once  the  anger  of  the  house,  and  a  tdmpest  oi 
groans  and  yells  surged  up.  which  would  not  be  appeased  short 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  offender — an  operation  which  was  snoi^ 
marily  performed.  Rising  en  masse,  the  audience  gave  vent  iti 
their  loyalty  and  satisfaction  in  a  ringing  shout,  and  resooied 
their  seats,  quietly  permitting  the  performance  to  proceed. 


PABLOB     A1IUSE1IENT3      POB     OVi 
YOUNG   FOLKS. 

VAGIG   BRKATH. 

Half  fill  a  glass  tumbler  with  lime-water;  breathe  into  it  freJ 
qitendy,  at  the  same  time  stirring  with  a  piece  of  glass.  Tb^ 
fiaid,  which  before  was  perfectly  transparent,  will  presen'tlj 
become  quite  white,  and  If  allowed  to  remfdn  at  rest,  km 
chalk  will  be  deposited. 

TWO  BrrTEBS  HAKB  A  SWKKT. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  wit^ 
hyposulphate  of  soda,  both  of  which  are  remarkably  bitten 
will  produce  the  sweetest  known  substance. 

TO  CHANGB  THE  COLOR  OP  THB  ROSE. 

Hold  a  red  rose  over  the  blue  flame  of  a  common  match,  aa^ 
the  color  will  be  discharged  wherever  the  fume  touches  tU 
leaves  of  the  flower,  so  as  to  render  it  beautifully  vsriegateq 
or  entirely  white.  If  it  be  then  dipped  into  water,  the  redness 
after  a  time,  will  be  restored. 

TO  HOLD  A  HOT  TEA  IBTTLB  ON  THE  HANO. 

Be  snre  that  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  is  well  covered  wil 
soot;  when  the  water  in  it  boils,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  an^ 
place  it  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand;  no  inconvenience  will  b< 
felt,  as  the  soot  will  prevent  the  heat  being  transmitted  Iron 
the  water  within  and  the  heated  metal,  to  the  hand. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


FLOWBB.PATTBRH     BDGINO. 
XATiinALi  —Get  as  near  as  possible  what  Is  known  in  Br^rland  ^ 
Boar*s  Head  crochet  cotton.  No.  16  er  90,  and  Penelope  crodiet  liook 
No  8.  ^ 

Ist  Pattern -Ist  Flower.—Make  a  chain  of  13,  and  work  1  lingle  In  tlM 
first  Btitch  to  make  it  roond.  And  throogh  ihe  ronad  loop  of  l^  w  irkl 
doable,  4  chain,  4  long,  4  chain,  and  i  dtrable  6  tines  Then  94  chain  foi 
tbe  2d  flower,  tarn,  rafas  11,  and  w.irk  1  alnicle  In  the  iSth  s^lrcli.  cro^t 
the  stem  of  li,  and  throagh  t^e  loop  of  li  work  I  dooble.  4  chiUn.  S  long 
Join  to  the  last  4  Ions;  of  the  first  flower,  and  throagh  tbe  same  raani 
loop  work 2  long,  4 chain,  and  1  double*  then  1  doame,  4  chain,  4  lonfl 
4  chaia,  and  1  doable;  repeat  from  *  4  times  more,  aad  end  with  1  stncM 
and  Cisten  ofll 

8d  Pattern— Work  as  1st  pattern  only  Joining  tbe  centre  of  tiie  ML  i 
long  of  it  t'>  the  Bth,  4  long  of  the  id  flower  of  &e  «8t  pattern:  repe  at  i 
8d  partem  to  tbe  length  reqaired  and  fasten  off.  For  tbe  beading  aloM 
the  top,  work  1  treble  throagh  the  Uist  4  long  of  the  last  flowerr%  then  I 
Chain,  and  throagh  tbe  IS  chain  betweet  the  flowers  work  6  long,  tbej 
6  chain,  and  1  treble  on  the  first  4  long  of  the  nest  flower,  3  chain,  1  loni 
on  the  1st  long  stirch  of  the  next  d  vlidon  of  tha  same  flower.  8  chain 
1  long  on  the  last  long  sdtch  of  the  next  division  of  the  next  flower,  I 
chain,  1  treble  on  tbe  next  4  long  of  the  flower;  rep<)at  trom  *  to  tbe  m 
and  fhsten  off.  Then  work  a  treble  row  as  a  flnlsh  This  edging  woali 
also  look  very  pretty  worked  In  No.  86  ootten  for  little  children's  ondd 
garments. 

CARPETS 
May  be  cleaned  thus:—  After  harlog  hmen  taken  np  and  thmtmghly  beat 
en,  thpv  sheold  be  laid  down  ag  Jn  apon  he  floor  which  in  the  raeantime 
shonldhaveheentbomiighlywa.-hed,  dried,  aod  free  from  dnst;  bniahl 
well  on  both  sides  with  a  hand-brush;  soonr  It  on  the  rieht  side  with  sna] 
aid  water,  to  which  a  litUe  oxg  U  has  been  added  ontU  bright  and  M 
r  lb  it  dry  with  linen  doths,  and  hang  it  in  the  wbid  to  dry.  w  lav  it  en  tii 
grass  if  handy. 

FBATHER  BEBS 
Should  be  shaken  everyday,  and  turned;  let  the  bed-room  window  b 
wide  epen  while  yon  perform  this  operation;  turn  mattrasses  once  everj 
thr.  e  wocks-iiot  later  than  i  nee  a  month,  ^ash  brooms  and  bnwbel 
once  a  week ;  hanir  thorn  up  to  d^-y.  It  will  prevent  the  wood  from  lottifli 
by  properly  draining  the  water  from  the  hair,     ^pc  IV 
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I  bare  said  that  tbe  comparUoDS  which  I  have  introduced 
light  probably  aaslst  your  conceptions  of  tbe  geolojrical  crust; 
Mt  they,  like  most  analogies,  do  not  represent  tbe  whole  case. 
[a  tbe  examples  mentioned,  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on 
koai  tbe  aorfaoe  to  the  centre,  until  tbe  whole  mass— cinder, 
»nty,  and  drop— are  all  perfectly  cooled  down.  This  is  not 
ibe  geological  theory  about  tbe  earth's  crust;  for,  if  the  pro- 
tm  of  cooling  oontlnoed,  the  earth  would  become  refrigerated 
ir  cooled  to  its  Tery  centre;  and  then  there  would  be  no  heat 
lader  its  ertitt  This  process  of  cooling  to  the  centre  would 
lake  myriads  of  ages.  Some  geological  chemists  have  endea- 
vored to  calculate  that,  from  the  known  laws  of  radiation  of 
heat,  tbe  complete  cooling  of  the  globe  would  take  about  two 
haadred  mlllioos  of  years. 

Though  the  abo?e  instances  of  incrustations  be  imperfect,  I 
vaot  yott  to  keep  in  mind  tbe  ideas  of  tbe  cinder,  the  cavity, 
lad  tbe  molten  globule.  Examine  them;  find  any  objection^ 
fOQ  can  against  them;  but  keep  them  in  your  mind.  The 
priodpal  difficulty  in  the  above  illustrations  is  that  they 
rtl  not  aocoQDt  for  the  continuance  of  the  heat  under  the 
oumL  You  must,  therefore,  try  to  imagine  that  tbe  molten 
riobale  has  some  power  of  perpetuating  its  burning  heat, 
Bough  tbe  crust  above  tbe  cavity  continues  hard  and  cool. 
Bow  can  this  be  done?  You  must  suppose  that  solid,  fluid,  or 
nseons  elements  form  compound  bodies,  and  that  when  tbese 
iMSereot  elements  pass  into  new  combinations,  the  process  ^  is 
ilways  accompanied  with  beat,  and  that  the  beat  becomes  in- 
iense,  in  prop  >rtion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  combination 
iB  fdmned. 

Take  an  instance.  Chemists  inform  us  that  if  you  take  clean 
ima  filings,  and  mix  them  with  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphur, 
ad  with  as  much  water  as  will  form  tbe  wbole  into  a  kind  of 
paste;  and  then  bury  the  paste  in  the  earth,  and  prees  the 
earth  firmly  on  it:  in  a  few  hours  tbe  whole  mass  will  swell, 
la  consequence  of  this  swelling,  tbe  earth  will  be  raised  up  into 
a  hiilock,  snlpburous  vapors  will  make  their  way  through 
fte  cracks  and  crevices  made  by  the  force  pushing  upward, 
nd  sometimes  flames  will  appear.  Now,  suppose  that  this 
■ixture  of  sulphur  and  iron  could  be  introduced  into  tbe 
cavity  which  we  have  imagined,  and  that  tbe  crust  above  it 
ras  so  tiiick  and  bard  and  heavy,  that  the  heat  could  not  push 
it  op.  Still  there  would  be  beat  in  the  cavity,  or  in  the  glo- 
kle. 

You  see,  then,  that  it  is  possible  for  elements  or  gases  to 
nist  in  the  cavity,  which  will  continue  the  beat  and  keep  tbe 
nolten  drop  burning  and  floating.  As  it  continues  to  burn,  it 
vill  eonsume  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  and  wear  awav  tbe  roof. 
It  will,  in  time,  enlarge  tbe  cavern,  till  tbe  drop  has  become 
la  immense  molten  lake.  This  molten  lake  or  sea  will,  by 
irowth  ot  beat,  acquire  also  intensity  of  power  for  action,  un- 
ta  it  crack  tbe  roof,  and  swell  up  tbe  ground  or  cnist  till  it 
bvst  asunder,  and  thus  form  fissures  tor  tbe  escape  of  smoke, 
botes,  and  melted  matter.  That  there  are  such  immense 
caverns  in  tbe  crust  of  tbe  earth,  has  been  argued  mathemati- 
cally by  appealing  to  tbe  irregulaiities,  which  have  been  oh- 
nrved  in  tbe  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  difi'erent  countries. 

Tour  disciplined  imagination  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
Sickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is  computed  that  our 
riobe  is  in  diameter— that  is,  from  its  upper  surface  to  its 
bwer  one— In  round  numbers,  about  8,000  miles.  Tbe  crust 
ef  the  earth  has  been  mathematically  shown  to  be  at  least  four 
koadred  miles  in  thickness.  Were  it  even  twice  this  thickness, 
iti  thickness  would  be  eonsistent  with  tbe  actual  phenomena 
dbiervedf  and  with  the  theory  of  universal  fluidity  at  one  time. 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  a  crust  of  four  hundred 
Biles  thick,  it  would  be  very  practicable  for  deep  and  immense 
iUes,  or  Uirge  seas,  of  melted  matter  to  exist,  and  he  widely 
iiBbibuted,  in  subterranean  caverns,  provided  that  they  be 
u  enclosed  in  the  crust  as  to  move  with  it  in  the  daily  rotation 
tf  tbeeartk. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  has  endeavored,  by  profound 
mftfisMifiml  calcalations  on  tbe  nutation  of  tbe  earth's  axis, 
•Bd  on  tbe  preoessioa  of  the  equinoxes,  to  fix  this  thickness  at 
810  idles.  This  thickness  may  scarcely  be  admissible,  since 
ve  do  not  know  the  condensing  power  of  high  pressure,  and 
the  ttpanding  power  of  very  intense  beat.  As  this  thickness 
is  supposed  to  be  extreme,  geologists  generally  estimate  tbe 
tUdaiesB  of  the  crust,  as  inferred  from  experiments  on  the  pen- 
dalom,  Sue^  to  he,  in  different  countries,  at  from  two  to  four 
Imodred  miles. 


INSTEUCnOH 8  TO  FAEMS&S  AHD  GASDEHEBS: 

FOK     MARCH. 

Prepare  for  spring  operations,  in  the  field,  in  the 
kitchen  garden  and  in  the  orchard.  Let  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  agricaltural  labor  be  put  in  order, 
and  save  valuable  time  in  good  weather.  As  soon  as 
the  frodt  is  out  of  the  manure,  pile  it  up  to  drain,  and 
scrape  up  every  pound  ready  to  be  put  to  use:  for 
the  manure  heap  is  the  richest  gold  mine.  Let  the 
ground  where  large  trees  grow  be  mulched  with  long 
manure  to  the  extent  of  their  outside  twigs,  to  answer 
three  purposes:  First,  to  retard  too  early  blooming; 
secondly,  to  obstruct  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil;  and,  thirdly  to  enrich  and  pulverize  the 
surface  soil  and  check  the  growth  of  weeds.  If  it  has 
not  been  done  in  the  fall,  sow  salt  upon  asparagus 
beds,  and  cover  three  or  four  inches  thick  with  fine 
manure.  Look  at  rhubarb;  manure  and  prepare  to 
force.  Do  not  dig  strawberry  beds  until  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Gather  water  cress,  and  eat  it  free- 
ly; and  let  those  who  are  of  a  cold  habit  indulge  in  a 
little  horse-radish.  Cut  back  peach,  plum,  apricot, 
and  cherry,  and  thin  out  apple  and  pear  trees.  Cut 
scions,  and  lay  them  away  for  grafting  and  budding 
when  the  sap  flows.  Plant  young  trees,  and  root- 
graft  grape  vines.  Turn  and  manure  lucerne  and  cle- 
ver-beds. Manure  and  dig  for  kitchen-garden  where 
the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Secure  good  seeds  from 
reliable  seedsmen,  and  do  not  trust  those  seeds  of 
which  you  are  doubtful.  In  warm  laud,  sow  onion 
seed  for  early  table  use,  and  eat  them  freely. 

Plant  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  peas  for  an 
early  crop ;  and  sow  cabbage  seed  that  you  can  rely 
upon;  also  radish,  lettuce  and  cress.  Sow  mulberry 
seeds,  and  plant  cuttings  of  mulberry  trees  which 
have  a  large  and  unbroken  leaf;  also  iruit  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Plow,  and  sow  wheat  as  early  as  possible,  do 
not  let  a  grasshopper  frighten  you;  and  upon  all  your 
domgs,  ask  the  blessing  of  God.  W. 


nrsTEUcnoNs  to  beicklatees. 

ON  HOLLOW  WALI^. 

•  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  to  build  hollow  walls,  and  it  is  now  admitted 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  building  brick  houses.  It  gives 
a  greater  amount  of  strength  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  brick  and  mortar;  as  a  preventive  of  dampness, 
dispenses  with  tlfe  necessity  of  the  usual  practice  of 
fimng-off  with  wood;  saves  the  cost  of  lathing  the  in- 
terior walls,  the  plaster  being  laid  directly  on  the  in- 
ner face  of  the  brick-work.  It  is  alleged,  however, 
and  perhaps  with  some  foundation  in  truth,  that  in 
warm,  southern  climates,  the  wood-firring  ia  the  best 
preventive.  Whatever  theories  may  be  advanced  on 
the  subject,  experience  must  be  admitted  as  the  most 
satisfactory  test. 

There  are  different  ways  of  building  these  hollow 
walls.  In  some  cases,  a  double  course  of  brick  is 
built  on  the  outside,  then  a  space  equal  to  the  width  of 
a  brick  is  left  for  the  hollow  portion  of  the  wall,  and  a 
single  course  of  brickwork  is  built  for  the  inside  wall. 
These  two  walls — the  outer  and  the  inner — ^are  then 
connected  by  tie  bricks  thrown  across  the  opening 
about  every  two  bricks  in  the  length  of  the  wall  — 
These  tie  bricks  of  course  are  lapped  alternately  first 
on  the  inner  and  then  on  the  outer  wall 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


What  to  do  in  Certain  Cases. — \Vben  yon  receive 
an  oflfer  and  wish   to  show   that  you  decline:^— Slope. 

When  the  only  door  that  is  left  open  for  you  is  re- 
treat:— Bolt  it. 

When  an  idea  strikes  you: — Try  and  make  it  a  hit 
with  other  people. 

When  a  friend  tries  to  do  you: — ^Bid  him  ado  for 
ever. 

When  you  have  read  these  hints: — Get  upon  hint- 
imate  terms  with  them,  and  put  them  hint-o  practice. 

What  was  the  earliest  tubuler  bridge? — The  bridge 
of  the  nose. 

Why  is  an  overworked  horse  like  an  umbrella? — 
Because  it  is  used  up. 

A  LrrTLB  boy  being  asked,  ''What  is  the  chief  end 
of  men?"  replied:  "The  end  what's  got  the  head  on." 

What  word  is  that  which  is  always  pronounced 
wrong? — Wrong  of  course. 

A  Curious  Fact. — A  ball  struck  a  boy  in  the  eye 
last  week.  Strange  to  say  the  bawl  immediately 
came  out  of  his  mouth. 

Why  should  you  suppose  that  Job  suffered  from 
sore  throat? — Because  he  had  three  comforters,  and 
they  were  all  worsted. 

What  young  woman  named  in  the  Bible  treated 
her  sweetheart  the  worst? — Ruth — she  pulled  his 
ears  and  trod  on  his  corn. 

Mr.  Justice  Page  was  renowned  for  his  ferocity  up- 
on the  bench.  While  going  circuit  a  facetious  law- 
yer named  Crowle  was  asked  if  "the  judge  was  not 
just  behind." 

**I  don't  know,"  said  Crowle,  '*but  if  he  is,  I  am  sure 
he  was  never  jmt  before." 

"Sir,"  said  an  indignant  husband  to  a  restless 
friend,  "you  have  abused  my  hospitality,  you  have 
kicked  me  down  stairs,  and  you  have  kissed  my  wife 
before  my  face.  Beware,  sir!  A  few  more  such  out- 
rages and  you  will  rouso  the  lion  I" 

"India,  my  boy,"  said  an  Irishman  to  a  friend  on 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  ''is  jist  the  finest  climate  under 
the  sun;  but  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  out  here, 
and  they  dhrink  and  they  eat,  and  they  dhrink  and 
they  die;  and  then  they  write  home  to  their  friends  a 
pack  o'  lies,  and  says  it's  the  cliqate  as  has  killed 
them." 

One  for  Sawney. — A  traveler  was  once  telling  a 
Scotchman  about  a  wonderful  Bashaw  whom  he  had 
seen  in  Turkey,  "with  three  tails  that  come  out  of 
his  hat,"  when  the  Caledonian  with  a  shrug  of  con- 
tempt, interrupted  him  with  the  exclamation,  "Hoot 
mon,  and  ha'  we  no  Sir  Walter  (Scott)  right  here 
amang  us  wi'  forty  tales  all  direct  frae  his  head!" 
The  traveler  was  silenced. 

cooling  his  passion. 
One  Sunday  evening  a  young  man  whom,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  will  call  John,  went  to  visit 
the  girl  whom  he  would  call  his  own.  The  girl  resi- 
des near  the  canal.  During  the  evening  the  young 
man  of  the  name  of  John  was  unable  to  conceal  the 
wish  of  his  heart,  and  in  tender  accents  declared  his 
desire  that  the  young  lady  should  consent  to  be  his. 
He  met  with  a  flat  refusal.    The  ardent  John  still 


pressed  her  further,  declaring  that  if  she  would  ur%\ 
accept  him  he  would  then  and  there  drown  himseli 
in  the  briny  waters  of  the  ca^ial.  As  his  threat  did 
not  effect  the  desired  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  carrj 
it  out.  He  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  murky  floo^ 
and  waded  out  until  the  chilly  waters  reached  ovei 
his  shoulders.  The  evening  on  which  this  occurred 
was  none  of  the  warmest.  Retreating  before  finally 
carrying  out  his  purpose,  John  cried  oat,  sluve£iD| 
with  the  cold — 

"W-w-will  you  marry  me  nowt" 

"No." 

In  he  plunged  again,  this  time  until  the  wate^ 
reached  his  neck,  and  again  he  halted  before  the  lasl 
plunge. 

*'\V-w-will  you  marry  me  nowf' 

"No." 

Again  he  went  in,  this  time  going  fairly  under  wa^ 
ter,  so  far  that  only  the  top  of  his  head  eould  be  dia 
covered  above  the  surface.  But  he  emerged  and 
staggered  out  of  the  canal,  and  shivering  wone  thaii 
ever,  spluttered  out — 

"N-now  w-w-will  you  marry  meP* 

'*No." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  a  rap  whether  you  many  nM 
or  not.     You  won't  get  me  into  that  canal  again." 

Nor  did  he  again  essay  his  fortune  in  the  uocertaii 
deep.  Shivering  and  chattering  with  his  teeth  h< 
quickly  departed,  and  returned  to  bis  home,  a  wettci 
and  a  wiser  man. 


THE   POET. 

[to  be  read  fkeunqlt.] 
He  Bat  npon  the  lone  sea-beach. 

Beside  the  ocean's  brink; 
He  saw  the  ships,  each  after  each| 

Beneath  the  horizon  sink. 

He  saw  the  gray  gull  slowlj  slide 

Above  the  waters  dun: 
He  saw  the  herrings  in  the  tide 

Leap  silTery  to  the  sun. 

He  watched  the  stars  peep  out  o'erhead, 

Reflected  in  the  wave; 
He  watched  the  foam-fringed  breaker  spread 

Across  the  distant  cave. 

Bat.  rapt  in  his  poetic  dream, 

Himself  he  all  forgat; 
Nor  noted  how  had  risen  the  stream 

Around  him  where  he  sat 

There  was  no  watcher  on  the  shore — 
None  from  the  cliff  looked  down 

To  see  how  that  brave  spirit  bore 
Death's  cruel,  craftj  frown. 

He  gave  one  glance  at  sky  and  sea, 

And  at  the  distant  strand, 
Then  rolled  his  trousers  to  his  knee, 

And  waded  back  to  land. 
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POETRY 


WHY  THB  STARS  TWJJlXLB« 

[OUrer  Wendell  flolmesj 

When  Eve  had  led  her  lord  away, 
Aod  Cain  had  killed  his  brother, 

The  stare  and  flowere,  the  poets  say, 
Agreed  with  one  another 

To  cheat  the  cuDoing  tempter's  art. 

And  teach  the  race  its  duty, 
By  keeping  on  its  wicked  heart 

Their  eyes  of  light  and  beauty. 

A  million  sleepless  lids,  they  say, 

Will  be  at  least  a  warning; 
And  so  the  flowers  would  watch  by  day. 

The  stars  from  eve  to  morning. 

On  hill  and  prairie,  field  and  lawn, 

Their  dewy  eyes  upturning, 
The  flowere  still  watch  from  reddeniog  dawn 

Till  western  skies  are  burning. 

AlasI  each  hour  of  daylight  tells 

A  tale  of  shame  so  crushing, 
That  some  turn  white  as  sea-bleached  shells. 

And  some  are  always  blushing. 

But  when  the  patient  stare  look  down 

On  all  their  light  discoTere, 
The  traitor's  smile,  the  murderer's  frown, 

The  lips  of  lying  lovers. 

They  tir  to  shut  their  saddening  eyes, 

AJnd  in  the  vain  endeavor 
We  see  them  twinkling  in  the  skies. 

And  80  they  wink  for  ever. 
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''Don't  yon  mind  next  time,  father  dear,"  she  would 
wlusper  to  me,  with  her  little  face  still  flashed,  and 
her  bright  eyes  still  wet;  "if  I  don't  cry  out,  you  may 
know  I  am  not  much  hurt.  And  even  if  I  do  cry  out, 
it  will  only  be  to  get  mother  to  let  go  and  leave  o£f." 
What  I  have  seen  the  little  spirit  bear — ^for  me — ^with- 
omt  crying  out 

Yet  in  other  respects  her  mother  took  great  care  of 
her.  Her  clothes  were  always  clean  and  neat,  and 
her  mother  was  never  tired  of  working  at  'em.  Such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  things.  Our  being  down  in 
the  marsh  country  in  unhealthy  weather,  1  consider 
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the  cause  of  Sophy's  taking  bad  low  fever;  but  how- 
ever she  took  it,  once  she  got  it  she  turned  away  from 
her  mother  for  evermore,  and  nothing  would  persuade 
her  to  be  touched  by  ber  mother's  hand.  She  would 
shiver  and  say  "No,  no,  no,"  when  it  was  offered  at, 
and  would  hide  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  and  hold  me 
tighter  round  the  neck. 

The  Cheap  Jack  business  had  been  worse  than  ever 
I  had  known  it,  what  with  one  thing  and  what  with 
another  (and  not  least  what  with  railroads,  which 
will  cut  it  all  to  pieces,  I  expect  at  last),  and  I  was 
run  dry  of  money.  For  which  reason,  one  night  at 
that  period  of  little  Sophy's  being  so  bad,  either  we 
must  have  come  to  a  dead-lock  for  victuals  and  drink, 
or  I  must  have  pitched  the  cart  as  I  did. 

I  couldn't  get  the  dear  child  to  lie  down  or  leave 
go  of  me,  and  indeed  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  try,  so  I 
stepped  out  on  the  footboard  with  her  holding  round 
my  neck.  They  all  set  up  a  laugh  when  they  see 
us,  and  one  chuckle-headed  Joskin  (that  I  hated  for 
it)  made  the  bidding,  "tuppence  for  her  I'' 

'*Now,  you  country  boobies,"  says  I,  feeling  as  if 
ray  heart  was  a  heavy  weight  at  the  end  of  a  broken 
sash-llne,  "I  give  you  notice  that  I  am  a  going  to 
charm  the  money  out  of  your  pockets,  and  to  give 
you  so  much  more  than  your  money's  worth  that 
you'll  only  persuade  yourselves  to  draw  your  Satur- 
day night's  wages  ever  again  arterwards,  by  the 
hopes  of  meeting  me  to  lay  'em  out  with,  which  you 
never  will,  and  why  not?  Because  I've  made  my 
fortune  by  selling  my  goods  on  a  large  scale  for  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  less  than  I  give  for  'em,  and  I  am 
consequentlv  to  be  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers 
next  week,  by  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Cheap  and  Mar- 
kis  Jackaloorul.  Now  let's  know  what  you  want  to- 
night, and  you  shall  have  it.  But  first  of  all,  shall  I 
tell  you  why  I  have  got  this  little  girl  round  my  neck? 
You  don't  want  to  know?  Then  you  shall.  She  be- 
longs to  the  Fairies.  She's  a  fortune-teller.  She  can 
tell  me  all  about  you  in  a  whisper,  and  can  put  me  up 
to  whether  you're  a  going  to  buy  a  lot  or  leave  it. — 
Now  do  you  want  a  saw?  No,  she  says  you  don't, 
because  you*re  too  clumsy  to  use  one.  Else  here's 
a  saw  which  would  be  a  lifelong  blessing  to  a  handy 
man,  at  four  shillings,  at  three  and  six,  at  three,  at 
two  and  six,  at  two,  at  eighteenpence.  But  none  of 
you  shall  have  it  at  any  price,  on  account  of  your 
well-known  awkwardness  which  would  make  it  man- 
slaughter. The  same  objection  applies  to  this  set  of 
three  planes  which  I  won't  let  you  have  neither,  so 
don't  bid  for  'em.  Now  I  am  agoing  to  ask  her  what 
/nzed  py  '^ 
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you  do  want.  (Then  I  whispered,  "Your  head  burns 
so,  that  I  am  afraid  it  hurts  you  bad,  my  pet,"  and 
she  answered,  without  opeuing  her  heavy  eyes,  "Just 
a  little,  father.")  OhI  This  little  fortune-teller  says 
it's  a  memorandum-book  you  want.  Then  why  didn't 
you  mention  it?  Here  it  is.  Look  at  it.  Two  hun- 
dred supeffine  hot-pressed  wire-wove  pages — if  you 
don't  believe  me,  count  'em — ready  ruled  for  your  ex- 
penses, an  everlastingly  pointed  pencil  to  put  'em 
down  with,  a  double-bladed  penknife  to  scratch  'em 
out  with,  a  book  of  printed  tables  to  calculate  your 
income  with,  and  a  camp-stool  to  sit  down  upon  while 
you  give  your  mind  to  it!  Stop!  And  an  umbrella 
to  keep  the  moon  off  when  you  give  your  mind  to  it 
on  a  pitch  dark  night.  Now  I  won't  ask  you  how 
much  for  the  lot,  but  how  little?  How  little  are  you 
thinking  of?  Don't  be  ashamed  to  mention  it,  be- 
cause my  fortune-teller  knows  already.  /^Then  mak- 
ing believe  to  whisper,  1  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed 
me.)  Why,  slie  says  you're  thinking  of  as  little  as 
three  and  threepence!  I  couldn't  have  believed  it, 
even  of  you,  sinless  she  told  me.  Three  and  three- 
pence! And  a  set  of  printed  tables  in  the  lot  that'll 
calculate  your  income  up  to  forty  thousand  a  year! — 
With  an  income  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  you  grudge 
three  and  sixpence.  Well  then,  I'll  tell  you  my  opin- 
ion. I  80  despise  the  threei>ence,  that  I'd  sooner 
take  three  shillings.  There.  For  three  shillings,  three 
shillings,  three  shillings!  Gone.  Hand  'em  over  to 
the  lucky  man.'' 

As  there  had  been  no  bid  at  all.  everybody  looked 
about  and  grinned  at  everybody,  while  I  touched  little 
Sophy's  face  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  faint  or  giddy. 
"Not  very,  father.  It  will  soon  be  over."  Then  turn- 
ing from  the  pretty  patient  eyes,  which  were  opened 
now,  and  tseeing  nothing  but  grins  across  my  lighted 
grease-pot,  I  went  on  again  in  my  Cheap  Jack  style. 
"Where's  the  butcher?"  (my  sorrowful  eye  had  just 
caught  sight  of  a  fat  young  butcher  on  the  outside  of 
the  crowd.  She  says  the  good  luck  is  the  butcher's. 
**Where  is  he?"  Everybodv  handed  on  the  blushing 
butcher  to  the  front,  and  there  was  a  roar,  and  the 
butcher  felt  himself  obliged  to  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  take  the  lot.  The  party  so  picked  out,  in 
general  does  feel  obliged  to  take  the  lot — ^good  four 
times  out  of  six.  Then- we  had  another  lot  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  one,  and  sold  it  sixpence  cheaper, 
which  is  always  wery  much  enjoyed.  Then  we  had 
the  spectacles.  It  ain't  a  special  profitable  lot,  but  I 
put  'em  on,  and  I  see  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  going  to  take  off  the  taxes,  and  I  see  what 
the  sweetheart  of  the  young  woman  in  the  shawl  is 
doing  at  home,  and  I  see  what  the  Bishop  has  got 
for  dinner,  and  a  deal  more  that  seldom  fails  to  fetch 
*em  up  in  their  spirits;  and  the  better  their  spirits, 
the  better  their  bids.  Then  we  had  the  ladies'  lot — 
the  teapot,  tea-caddy,  glass  sugar  basin,  half  a  dozen 
spoons,  and  caudlecup — and  all  the  time  I  was  mak- 
ing similar  excuses  to  give  a  look  or  two  and  say  a 
word  or  two  to  my  poor  child.  It  was  while  the  sec- 
ond ladies'  lot  was  holding  'em  enchained  that  I  felt 
her  lift  herself  a  little  on  my  shoulder,  to  look  across 
the  dark  street.  "What  troubles  you,  darling?"  "No- 
thing troubles  me,  father.  I  am  not  at  all  troubled. 
But  don't  I  see  a  pretty  churchyard  over  there?" — 
'•Yes,  my  dear."  ''Kiss  me  twice,  dear  father,  and 
lay  me  down  to  lest  upon  that  churchyard  grass  so 


soft  and  green.*'  I  staggered  back  into  the  cart  with 
her  head  dropped  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  says  to  her 
mother,  "Quick.  Shut  the  door!  Don't  let  thofle 
laughing  people  seel"  "What's  the  matter?'*  she 
cries.  "0,  woman,  woman,''  I  tells  her,**you'Il  never 
catch  my  little  Sophy  by  her  hair  again,  for  she  has 
flown  away  from  you!" 

Maybe  these  were  harder  words  than  I  meant  'em, 
but  from  that  time  forth  my  wife  took  to  brooding, 
and  would  sit  in  the  cart  or  walk  beside  it,  hoars  at  a 
.  stretch,  with  her  arms  crossed  and  her  eyes  looking 
on  the  ground.  When  her  furies  took  her — which 
was  rather  seldomer  than  before— they  took  her  in  a 
new  way,  and  she  banged  herself  about  to  that  extent 
that  I  was  forced  to  hold  her.  She  got  none  the  bet- 
ter for  a  little  drink  now  and  then,  and  through  some 
years  I  used  to  wonder  as  I  plodded  along  at  the  old 
norse's  head  whether  there  was  many  carts  upon  the 
road  that  held  so  much  dreariness  as  mine,  for  all  my 
being  looked  up  to  as  the  King  of  the  Cheap  Jacks. 
So  sad  our  lives  went  on  till  one  summer  evening, 
when  as  we  were  coming  into  Exeter  out  oif  the  fur- 
ther West  of  England,  we  saw  a  woman  beating  a 
child  in  a  cruel  manner,  who  screamed,  **Don't  beat 
me!  O,  mother,  mother,  mother!"  Then  my  wife 
stopped  her  ears  and  ran  away  like  a  wild  thing,  and 
next  day  she  was  found  in  the  river. 

Me  and  my  dog  were  all  th^'  company  left  in  the 
cart  now,  and  the  dog  learned  to  give  a  short  bark 
when  they  wouldn't  bid,  and  to  give  another  and  a 
nod  of  his  head  when  I  asked  him;  "Who  said  half-a- 
crown?  Are  you  the  gentleman,  sir,  that  offered  half- 
a-crown?"  He  attained  to  an  immense  heighth  of 
popularity,  and  I  shall  always  believe  taught  himself 
entirely  out  of  his  own  head  to  growl  at  any  person 
in  the  crowd  that  bid  as  low  as  sixpence.  Bat  he 
got  to  be  well  on  in  years,  and  one  night  when  I  was 
conwulsing  York  with  the  spectacles,  he  took  a  con- 
wulsion.on  his  own  accoimt  upon  the  very  footboard 
by  me,  and  it  finished  him. 

Being  naturally  of  a  tender  turn,  I  had  dreadful 
lonely  feelings  on  me  arter  this.  I  conquered  'em  at 
selling  times,  having  a  reputation  to  keep — ^not  to 
mention  keeping  myself — but  they  got  me  down  in 
private  and  rolled  upon  me.  That's  often  the  way 
with  us  public  characters.  See  us  on  the  footboard 
and  you'd  give  pretty  well  anything  you  possessed  to 
be  us.  tiee  us  off  the  footboard,  and  you'd  add  a  trifle 
to  be  off  your  bargain.  It  was  under  tho^e  dream- 
stances  that  I  come  acquainted  with  a  giant.  I  might 
have  been  too  high  to  fall  into  conversation  with  him, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  lonely  feeling.  For  the  gen- 
eral rule  is,  going  round  the  country,  to  draw  the  line 
at  dressing  up.  When  a  man  can't  trust  his  getting  a 
living  to  his  undisguised  abilities,  you  consider  him 
below  yduf  sort.  And  this  giant  when  on  view  fig- 
ured as  a  Roman. 

He  was  a  languid  young  man,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  distance  betwixt  his  extremities.  He  had  a  little 
head  and  less  in  it,  he  had  weak  eyes  and  weak 
knees,  and  altogether  you  couldn't  look  at  him  with- 
out feeling  that  there  was  greatly  too  much  of  him 
both  for  his  joints  and  his  mind.  But  he  was  an  ami- 
able though  timid  young  man — ^his  mother  let  him 
out,  and  spent  the  money — and  we  come  acquainted 
when  he  was  walking  to  ease  the  horse  betwixt  two 
fairs.  He  was  call^  Binaldo  di  Yelasco,  his  name 
being  Pickleson. 
jTized  py  " 
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This  ^ant  otherwise  Pickleson  mentioned  to  me  un- 
der the  seal  of  confidence,  that  besides  being  a  burden 
to  himself,  his  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him,  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  towards  a  step-daughter  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  Her  mother  was  dead,  and  she 
had  no  living  soul  to  take  her  part,  and  was  used 
most  hard.  She  traveled  with  his  master's  caravan 
only  because  there  was  nowhere  to  leave  her,  and  this 
giant  otherwise  Pickleson  did  go  so  far  as  to  believe 
tiiat  his  master  often  tried  to  lose  her.  He  was  such 
a  very  languid  young  man,'  that  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  didn't  take  him  to  get  this  story  out,  but  it 
passed  through  his  defective  circulation  to  his  top  ex- 
tremity in  course  of  time. 

When  I  heard  this  account  from  the  giant  other- 
wise Pickleson,  and  likewise  that  the  poor  girl  had 
beautifal  long  dark  hair,  and  was  often  pulled  down 
by  it  and  beaten,  I  couldn't  see  the  giant  through 
what  stood  in  my  eyes.  Having  wiped  'em,  I  give 
him  sixpence  (for  he  was  kept  as  short  as  he  was 
long)  and  he  laid  it  out  in  two  threepennorths  of  gin- 
and- water,  which  so  brisked  him  up,  that  he  sang  the 
Favorite  Comic  of  Shivery  Shakey,  ain't  it  cold.  A 
popular  effect  which  his  master  had  tried  every  other 
means  to  get  out  of  him  as  a  Roman,  wholly  in  vain. 

His  master's  name  was  Mim,  a  wery  hoarse  man 
and  I  knew  him  to  speak  to.  I  went  to  that  Fair  as 
a  mere  civilian,  leaving  the  cart  outside  the  town, 
and  I  looked  about  the  back  of  the  Vans  while  the 
performing  was  going  on,  and  at  last  sitting  dozing 
against  a  muddy  cartwheel,  I  come  upon  the  poor  girl 
who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  At  the  first  look  I  might 
almost  have  judged  that  she  had  escaped  from  the 
WOd  Beast  Show,  but  «t  the  second  I  thought  better 
of  her»  and  thought  that  if  she  was  more  cared  for 
and  more  kindly  used,  she  would  be  like  my  child. — 
She  was  just  the  same  age  that  my  own  daughter 
would  have  been,  if  her  pretty  head  had  not  fell  down 
upon  my  shoulder  that  unfortunate  night. 

To  ent  it  short,  I  spoke  confidential  to  Mim  while 
he  wa&  beating  the  gong  outside  betwixt  two  lots  of 
Pickleson's  publics,  and  I  put  it  to  him,  "She  lies 
heavy  on  your  own  hands;  what'll  you  take  for  her?'' 
Mim  was  a  most  ferocious  swearer.  Suppressing  that 
part  of  his  reply,  which  was  much  the  longest  part, 
his  reply  was,  '^A  pair  of  braces."  **Now  I'll  tell 
you,"  says  I,  "what  I'm  a  going  to  do  with  you.  I'm 
a  going  to  fetch  you  half  a  dozen  pair  of  the  priroest 
braces  in  the  cart,  and  then  to  Uke  her  away  with 
me."  Says  Mim — again  ferocious — "I'll  believe  it 
when  I've  got  the  goods,  and  no  sooner."  I  made  all 
the  haste  I  could,  lest  he  should  think  twice  of  it,  and 
the  bargain  waa  completed,  which  Pickleson  he  was 
thereby  so  relieved  in  his  mind  that  he  come  out  at 
his  little  back  door,  longways  like  a  serpent,  and  give 
us  Shivery  Shakery  in  a  whisper  among  the  wheels 
at  parting. 

It  was  happy  days  for  both  of  us  when  Sophy  and 
Bae  began  to  travel  in  the  cart.  I  at  once  give  her 
the  name  of  Sophy,  to  put  her  ever  towards  me  in 
the  attitude  of  my  own  daughter.  We  soon  made  out 
to  begin  to  understand  one  another  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Heavens,  when  she  knowed  that  I  meant 
true  and  kind  by  her.  In  a  very  little  time  she  was 
wonderful  fond  of  me.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  is 
to  have  any  body  wonderful  fond  of  you,  unless  you 
j   have  been  got  down  and  rolled  upon  by  the  lonely 


feelings  that  I  have  mentioned  as  having  once  got  the 
better  of  me. 

You'd  have  laughed — or  the  rewerse — it's  accord- 
ing to  jour  disposition— ^if  you  could  have  seen  me 
trying  to  teach  Sophy.  At  first  I  was  helped — ^you'd 
never  guess  by  what — milestones.  I  got  some  large 
alphabets  in  a  box,  all  the  letter^  separate  on  bits  of 
bone,  and  say  we  was  going  to  Winsor,  I  give  her 
those  letters  in  that  order,  and  then  at  every  mile- 
stone 1  showed  her  those  same  letters  in  that  same 
order  again,  and  pointed  towards  the  abode  of  royal* 
ty.  Another  time  I  give  her  CART,  and  then  chalked 
the  same  upon  the  cart.  Another  time  I  give  her — 
DOCTOR  MARIGOLD,  and  hung  a  correspondmg 
inscription  outside  my  waistcoat.  People  that  met  us 
might  stare  a  bit  and  laugh,  but  what  did  I  care  if 
she  caught  the  idea?  She  caught  it  after  long  pa- 
tience and  trouble,  and  then  we  did  begin  to  get  on 
swimmingly,  I  believe  you  I  At  first  she  was  a  little 
given  to  consider  me  the  cart,  and  the  carf  the  abode 
of  royalty,  but  that  soon  wore  off.  • 

We  had  our  signs,  too,  and  they  was  hundreds  in 
number.  Sometimes,  she  would  sit  looking  at  me  and 
considering  hard  how  to  communicate  with  me  about 
something  fresh — how  to  ask  me  what  she  wanted  ex- 
plained— and  then  she  was  [or  I  thought  she  was: 
what  does  it  signify?]  so  like  my  child  with  those 
years  added  to  her,  that  I  half  believed  it  was  herself, 
trying  to  tell  me  where  she  had  been  to  up  in  the 
skies,  and  what  she  had  seen  since  that  unhappy 
night  when  she  flied  away.  She  had  a  pretty  face, 
and  now  that  there  was  no  one  to  drag  at  her  bright 
dark  hair  and  it  was  all  in  order,  there  was  a  some- 
thing touching  in  her  looks  that  made  the  cart  most 
peaceful  and  most  quiet,  though  not  at  all  melancolly. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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There  are  very  few  moments  in  a  man's  existence, 
when  he  experiences  so  much  ludicrous  distress,  or 
meets  with  so  little  charitable  commiseration,  as  when 
he  U  in  pursuit  of  his  own  hat.  A  vast  deal  of  cool- 
ness, and  a  peculiar  degree  of  judgment,  are  requis- 
ite in  catching  a  hat.  A  man  must  not  be  precipitate, 
or  he  runs  over  it;  he  must  not  rush  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  or  he  loses  it  altogether.  The  best  way  is 
to  keep  gently  up  with  the  obje^f  pursuit,  to  be 
wary  and*cautiou8,  to  watch  your  opportunity  well, 
get  gradually  before  it,  then  make  a  rapid  dive,  seize 
it  by  the  crown,  and  stick  it  firmly  on  your  head; — 
smiling  pleasantly  all  the  time,  as  if  you  thought  it 
as  good  a  joke  as  anybody  else.  . 

There  was  a  fine  gentle  wind,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's 
hat  rolled  sportively  before  it.  The  wind  puffed,  and 
Mr.  Pfckwick  puffed,  and  the  hat  rolled  over  and  over 
as  merrily  as  a  lively  porpoise  in  a  strong  tide;  and 
on  it  might  have  rolled,  far  beyond  Mr.  Pickwick's 
reach,  had  not  its  course  been  providentially  stopped, 
just  as  that  gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  resigning 
it  to  its  fate. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  wo  say,  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  about  to  give  up  the  chase,  when  the  hat  was 
blown  with  ^me  violence  against  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage, which  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  with  half  a  dozen 
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other  vehicles,  on  the  spot  to  which  his  steps^ad 
been  directed.  Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  his  advan- 
tage, darted  briskly  forward,  secnred  his  property, 
planted  it  on  his  head,  and  paused  to  take  breath. — 
He  had  not  been  stationary  half  a  minute,  when  he 
heard  his  own  name  eagerly  pronounced  by  a  voice, 
which  he  at  once  recognised  as  Mr.  Tupman's,  and, 
looking  upwards,  he  beheld  a  sight  which  filled  him 
with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

In  an  open  barouche,  the  horses  of  which  had  been 
taken  out,  the  better  to  accommodate  it  to  the  crowd- 
ed place,  stood  a  stout  old  gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat 
and  bright  buttons,  corderoy  breeches  and  top  boots, 
two  young  ladies  in  scarfs  and  feathers,  a  young  gen- 
tleman apparently  enamored  of  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies in  scarfs  and  feathers,  a  lady  of  doubtful  age,  pro- 
bably the  aunt  of  the  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Tnpman,  as 
easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  the 
family  from  the  first  moments  of  his  infancy.  Fast- 
ened up  behind  the  barouche  was  a  hamper  of  spa- 
cious dimensions — one  of  those  hampers  which  always 
awakens  in  a  contemplative  mind,  associations  con- 
nected with  cold  fowls,  tongue,  and  bottles  of  wine — 
and  on  the  box  sat  a  fat  and  red-faced  boy, in  a  state  of 
somnolency,  whom  no  speculative  observer  could  have 
regarded  for  an  instant  without  setting  down  as  the 
official  dispenser  of  the  contents  of  the  beforemen- 
tioned  hamper,  when  the  proper  time  for  their  con- 
sumption should  arrive. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  bestowed  a  hasty  glance  on  these 
interesting  objects  when  he  was  again  greeted  by  his 
faithful  disciple. 

"Pickwick — Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Tupman;  "come 
up  here.     Make  haste.'' 

"Come  along,  sir.  Pray,  come  up."  said  the  stout 
gentleman.  ** Joel — damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep 
again. — Joe,  let  down  the  steps."  The  fat  boy 
rolled  slowly  off  the  bo]^  let  down  the  steps,  and  held 
the  carriage  door  invitingly  open.  Mr.  Snbdgrass 
and  Mr.  Winkle  came  up  at  the  moment. 

"Room  for  you  all,  gentleman,"  said  the  stout  man. 
"Two  inside,  and  one  out.  Joe,  make  room  for  one 
of  these  gentlemen  on  the  box.  Now,  sir,  come  along;" 
and  the  stout  gentleman  extended  his  arm,  and  pulled 
first  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Mr.  Snodgrass,  into  the 
barouche  by  main  force.  Mr.  Winkle  mounted  to  the 
box,  the  fat  boy  waddled  to  the  same  perch,  and  fell 
fast  asleep  instantly. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stout  man,  "very  glad 
to  see  you.  Knov^ou  very  well,  gentlemen,  though 
yon  mayn't  remen^r  me.  I  spent  some  ^v'nins  at 
your  club  last  winter — picked  up  toy  friend  Mr.  Tup- 
man  here  this  morning,  and  very  glad  I  was  to  see 
him.  Well,  sir,  and  how  are  you?  You  do  look  un- 
common well,  to  be  sure."  . 

Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
cordially  shook  hands  with  the  stout  gentkman  in  the 
top  boots. 

"Well,  and  how  are  you,  sir?'  said  the  stout  gen- 
tleman,  addressing  Mr.  Snodgrass  with  paternal  anx- 
iety. "Charming,  ehl  Well,  that's  right— that's 
right.  And  how  are  you,  sir  (to  Mr.  Winkle).  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  are  well;  very  glad  I 
am,  to  be  sure.  My  daughters,  gentlemen — my  gals 
these  are:  and  that's  my  sister,  Miss  Rachael  Wardle. 
She's  a  Miss,  she  is;  and  yet  she  ain't  a  Miss — eh, 
sir— eh?"   And  the  stout  gentleman  playfully  inserted 


his  elbow  between  the  ribs   of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
laughed  very  heartily. 

"Lor,  brother?"  said  Miss  Wardle,  with  a  depreca- 
ting smile. 

"True,  true,"  said  the  stout  gentleman;  "no  one 
can  deny  it.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  this  is 
mv  friend  Mr.  Trundle.  And  now  you  all  know  each 
otlier,  let's  be  comfortable  and  happy,  and  see  what's 
going  forward;  that's  what  I  say.  Se  the  stout  gen- 
tleman put  on  his  spectaclfBS,  and  Mr.  Pick¥nck  pulled 
out  his  glass,  and  everybody  stood  up  in  the  carriage 
and  looked  over  somebody  else's  shoulder  at  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  military. 

Astounding  evolutions  they  were,  one  rank  firing 
over  the  heads  of  another  rank,  and  running  away; 
and  then  the  other  rank  firing  over  the  heads  of  an- 
other rank,  and  running  away  in  their  turn ;  and  then 
forming  squares,  with  officers  in  the  center;  and  then 
descending  the  trench  on  one  side  with  scaling  ladders, 
and  ascending  it  on  the  other  side  again  by  the  same 
means;  and  knocking  down  barricades  of  baskets,  and 
behaving  in  the  most  gallant  manner  possible.  Then 
there  was  such  a  ramming  down  of  the  contents  of 
enormous  guns  on  the  battery,  with  instruments  like 
magnified  mops;  such  a  preparation  before  they  were 
let  off  and  such  an  awful  noisa  when  they  did  go,  that 
the  air  resounded  with  the  screams  of  ladies.  The 
young  Miss  Wardles  were  so  frightened  that  Mr. 
Trundle  was  actually  obliged  to  hold  one  of  them  up 
in  the  carriage,  while  Mr.  Snodgrass  supported  the 
other,  and  Mr.  Wardle's  sister  suffered  under  such  a 
dreadful  state  of  nervous  alarm,  that  Mr.  Tupman 
found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  to  keep  her  up  at  alfc  Everybody  was  ex- 
cited, except  the  fat  boy,  and  he  slept  as  soundly  as 
if  the  roaring  of  cannon  were  his  ordinary  lullaby. 

"Joe,  Joel"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  when  the  cit- 
adel was  taken,  and  the  besiegers  and  besieged  sat 
down  to  dinner.  ^*Damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep 
again.  Be  good  enough  to  pinch  him,  sir — ^in  the  leg, 
if  you  please;  nothing  else  wakes  him — ^thank  yoa. — 
Undo  the  hamper,  Joe." 

The  fat  boy,  who  had  been  effectually  roused  by 
the  compression  of  a  portion  of  his  leg  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  Mr.  Winkle,  roll^  off  the  box 
once  again,  and  proceeded  to  unpack  the  hamper, 
with  more  expedition  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  his  previous  inactivity. 

"Now,  we  must  sit  close,"  said  the  stout  gentleman. 
Afker  a  great  many  jokes  about  squeezing  the  ladies' 
slsevss,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  blushing  at  sundry 
jocose  proposals,  that  the  ladies  should  sit  in  dte  gen- 
tlemen's laps,  the  whole  party  were  stowed  down  in 
the  barouche;  and  the  stout  gentleman  proceeded  to 
hand  the  things  from  the  fat  boy  (who  had  mounted 
up  behind  for  the  purpose)  into  the  carriage. 

"Now,  Joe,  knives  and  forks."  The  knives  and 
forks  were  handed  in,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
inside,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  box»  were  each  fhm- 
ished  with  those  useful  implements. 

'Tlates,  Joe,  plates."  A  similar  process  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  the  crockery. 

"Now,  Joe,  the  fowls.  Damn  that  boy;  he's  gone 
to  sleep  again.  Joel  Joel"  (Sundry  taps  on  the 
head  with  a  stick,  and  the  fat  boy,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, roused  from  his  lethargy  1.-  "Come,  hand  in  the 
Rubles."  u.gmzecM^v^v/^iv 
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There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word 
which  roosed  the  unctions  hoy.  He  jumped  up;  and 
the  leaden  eyes,  which  twinkled  behind  his  mountain- 
ous cheeks,  leered  horribly  upon  the  food  as  he  un- 
packed it  from  the  basket. 

••Now,  make  haste,"  said  Mr.  Wardle;  for  the  fat 
boy  was  hanging  fondly  over  a  capon,  which  he 
seemed  wholly  unable  to  part  with.  The  boy  sighed 
deeply,  and,  bestowing  an  ardent  gase  upon  iis  plump- 
ness, unwillingly  consigned  it  to  his  master. 

••That's  right — look  sharp.  Now  the  tongue — now 
the  pigeon-pie.  Ta^e  care  of  that  veal  and  ham — 
mind  the  lobsters — take  the  salad  out  of  the  cloth — 
give  me  the  dressing."  Such  were  the  hurried  orders 
whieh  issued  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wardle,  as  he  hand- 
ed in  the  different  articles  described,  and  placed  dish- 
es in  everybody's  hands,  and  on  everybody's  knees, 
in  endless  number. 

••How  dear  Emily  is  flirting  with  the  strange  gen- 
tleman,"  whispered  the  spinster  aunt,  with  true  spin- 
ster-aunt-like  envy,  to  her  brother  Mr.  Wardle. 

**OhI  I  don't  know,"  said  the  jolly  old  gentleman; 
"all  very  natural,  I  dare  say — nothing  unusual.  Mr. 
Pickwick,  some  wine,  sir?"  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had 
been  deeply  investigating  the  interior  of  the  pigeon- 
pie,  readily  assented. 

"£mily,  my  dear/'  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  a 
patronising  air,  "don't  talk  so  loud,  love." 

•*Lor.  auntl" 

"Aunt  and  the  little  old  gentleman  want  to  have  it 
all  to  themselves,  I  think,"  whispered  Mies  Isabella 
Wardle  to  her  sister  Emily.  The  young  ladies  laughed 
very  heartily,  and  the  old  one  tried  to  look  amiable, 
but  couldn't  manage  it.  • 

•'Young  girls  have  such  spirits,"  said  Miss  Wardle 
to  Mr.  Tupman,  with  an  air  of  gentle  commiseration, 
as  if  animal  spirits  were  contraband,  and  their  posses- 
sion without  a  permit,  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor. 

•'Oh,  they  have,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  not  exactly 
making  the  sort  of  reply  that  was  expected  from  him. 
'•If a  quite  delightful." 

"Hem  I"  said  Miss  Wardle,  rather  dubiously. 

"Will  you  permit  me,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  his 
blandest  manner,  touching  the  enchanting  Rachael's 
wrist  with  one  hand,  and  gently  elevating  the  bottle 
with  the  other.     *' Will  you  permit  me?" 

••Oh,  sirl''  Mr.  Tupman  looked  most  impressive; 
and  Rachaftl  expressed  her  fear  that  more  guns  were 
going  off,  in  which  case,  of  coarse,  she  would  have 
required  support  again. 

••Do  you  think  my  dear  nieces  pretty!"  whispered 
their  affectionate  aunt  to  Mr.  Tupman. 

"I  should,  if  their  aunt  wasn't  here,"  replied  the 
ready  Pickwickian,  with  a  passionate  glance. 

••Oh,  you  naughty  man — ^but  really,  if  their  com- 
plexions were  a  little  better,  don't  you  think  they 
would  be  nice-looking  girls — by  candle-light?" 

••Yes;  I  think  they  would;"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with 
an  air  of  indifference. 

•H3h,  you  quiz — I  know  what  you  were  going  to 
say." 

••Whatf  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  not  pre- 
cisely made  up  his  mind  to  say  anything  at  all. 

"Yon  were  going  to  say,  that  Isabella  stoops — I 
know  you  were — you  men  are  such  observers.  Well, 
00  she  does;  it  can't  be  denied;  and,  certainly,  if  there 


is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  makes  a  girl  look 
ugly,  it  is  stooping.  I  often  tell  her,  that  when  she  gets 
a  little  older,  she'll  be  quite  frightful.  Well,  you  are 
a  quiz!" 

Mr.  Tupman  had  no  objection  to  earning  the  repu- 
tation at  so  cheap  a  rate;  so  he  looked  very  knowing 
and  smiled  mysteriously.         *         *        *         * 

•'I'm  sure  aunt's  talking  about  us,"  whispered  Miss 
Emily  Wardle  to  her  sister — "I'm  quite  certain  of  it — 
she  looks  so  malicious." 

•*Is  she?"  replied  Isabella — "Hem!  aunt  dear!  " 

"Yes,  my  dear  love!" 

"I'm  so  afraid  you'll  catch  cold,  aunt — ^have  a  silk 
handkerchief  to  tie  round  your  dear  old  head — you 
really  should  take  care  of  yourself — consider  your 
age!" 

However  well  deserved  this  piece  of  retaliation 
might  have  been,  it  was  as  vindictive  a  one  as  could 
well  have  been  resorted  to.  There  is  no  guessing  in 
what  form  of  reply  the  aunt's  indignation  would  have 
vented  itself,  had  not  Mr.  Wardle  unconsciously 
changed  the  sabject,  by  calling  emphatically  for  Joe. 

•'Damn  that  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "he's 
gone  to  sleep  again." 

••Very  extraordinary  boy,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"does  he  always  sleep  in  tiis  way?" 

"Sleep!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  he's  always  asleep. 
Goes  on  errands  fast  asleep,  and  snores  as  he  waits  at 
table." 

"How  very  odd!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ah !  odd  indeed,"  returned  the  old  gentleman, — 
••I'm  proud  of  that  boy — wouldn'i;  part  with  him  on 
any  account — he's  a* natural  curiosity!  Here,  Joe — 
Joe — take  these  things  away,  and  open  anollier  bottle 
—d'ye  hear?" 

The  fat  boy  rose,  opened  his  eyes,  swallowed  the 
huge  piece  of  pie  he  had  been  in  the  act  of  masticating 
when  he  last  fell  asleep,  and  slowly  obeyed  his  mas- 
ter's orders — gloating  languidly  over  the  remains  of 
the  feast,  as  he  removed  the  plates,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  hamper.  The  fresh  bottle  was  produced, 
and  speedily  emptied ;  the  hamper  was  made  fast  in  its 
old  place — the  fat  boy  once  more  mounted  the  box — 
the  spectacles  and  pocket-glass  were  again  adjusted 
— and  the  evolutions  of  the  military  recommenced. — 
There  was  a  great  fizzing  and  banging  of  guns,  and 
starting  of  ladies — and  then  a  mine  was  sprung,  to 
the  gratification  of  every  body — and  when  the  mine 
had  gone  off,  the  military  and  the  compsmy  followed 
its  example,  and  went  off  too. 

"Now,  mind,"  paid  the  old  gentleman,  ''we  shall  see 
you  all  to-morrow." 

••Most  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  " 

"You  have  got  the  address?" 

••Manor  Farm,  Dingley  Dell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
consulting  the  pocket-book. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  Joe — damn 
that  bov,  he's  gone  to  sleep  again — Joe,  help  Tom 
put  in  the  horses." 

The  horses  were  put  in — the  driver  mounted — the 
fat  boy  clambered  up  by  his  side — farewells  were  ex- 
changed— and  the  carriage  rattled  off.  As  the  Pick- 
wickians  turned  round  to  take  a  last  glimpse  of  it,  the 
setting  sun  cast  a  rich  glow  on  the  faces  of  their  en- 
tertainers, and  fell  upon  the  form  of  the  fat  boy.  His 
head  was  sunk  upon  his  bosom;  and  he  slumbered 
again.  Digitized  Dy  VJV^v^/v  iv 
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sahonal  traits  and  their  causes. 


Number    Three. 

Before  leaving  the  Englishman,  we  must  glance  at 
his  half-brother— the  Scotchman — and  notice  the  ef- 
fects of  circumstances  in  his  peculiarities: 

The  Scotch,  in  their  early  history,  were  noted  for 
hardihood  and  an  unconquerable  will.  Many  a  bloody 
battle  between  them  and  the  English  attested  this.— 
Whether  opposed  on  political  or  religious  grounds, 
they  were  alike  unyielding.  In  their  stern  and  invin- 
cible character,  they  were  but  reflections  of  their 
country,  with  its  rugged  mountains  and  barren  heaths. 
Theirs  was  no  land  of  fruity  groves  or  Italian  zephyrs, 
but  one  of  bracing  breezes  and  the  mountain  mist.  It 
yielded  barely  to  toil,  hence  there  was  nothing  of  lux- 
ury or  wealth  to  weaken.  Born  as  they  were,  amidst 
inspiring  mountain  scenes;  surrounded  by  martial  as- 
sociations, and  held  together  by  warlike  ties;  every 
condition  of  their  life  a  natural  incentive  to  bravery 
and  daring;  with  the  tendencies  of  clanship  to  keep 
them  from  deterioration  by  intermarriage  with  other 
races,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Scotchman  of 
those  times  was  heroic  after  the  fighting  kind,  or  that 
in  these  peculiarities,  Scotchmen  repeated  Scotchmen, 
century  after  century? 

It  may  be  said  the  Lowlander  of  Scotland,  even  in 
fighting  times,  did  not  present  all  these  characteris- 
tics No#did  He.  He  failed  of  them  just  as  much 
as  his  associations  were  less  romantic  and  exciting. — 
His  character  was  as  much  softer  and  gentler  than 
that  of  the  Highland  clansman  as  the  scenes  of  his 
daily  life  were  softer  and  less  inspiring. 

So  much  for  the  Scotchman  of  history.  His  re- 
presentative to-day,  with  fresh  conditions  around  him, 
has  taken  a  new  set  of  elements  into  his  composition. 
He  has  retained  the  energy  and  resolution  of  ancient 
times,  but  his  martial  traits  have  died  out  with  the 
associations  which  developed  them. 

But  now  as  to  that  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
modern  Scotchman,  his  hard  logical  mind.  Histori- 
cally speaking,  the  hard  facts  of  life  have  been  around 
him  all  the  time  and  left  no  room  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  imaginative.  It  takes  ease  and  plenty  to  foster 
the  ideal.  Of  course,  the  Scotchman  owes  something 
to  race  for  his  thinking  brain,  but  the  cultivation  of 
its  powers  in  the  direction  of  reason,  instead  of  that 
of  luxurious  imagery  or  sprightly  wit,  can  be  traced, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  constant  necessity  for  close 
thought  and  consideration  demanded  by ^  life  abound- 
ing with  hard  questions  and  stem  facts.    • 

Scotchmen  have  long  been  noted  for  another  quali- 
ty, that  of  prudence  and  economy.  Although  there 
have  been  many  illustrious  exhibitions  of  generosity 
fumiflhed  by  individual  Scotchmen,  nationally  they 
have  manifested  a  circumspection,  which  by  the  less 
calculating  and  providing,  has  been  sometimes  incor- 
rectly put  down  as  closeness  and  meanness  of  dispo- 
sition. The  reason  of  this  characteristic  is  obvious: — 
In  the  first.place,  being  born  in  a  colder  climate  than 
any  other  division  of  the  British  Islands,  they  have 
less  than  any  other  of  that  dominion,  manifested  spon- 


taneousness  or  dcmonstrativeness  of  character.  They 
possess  all  the  purpose  of  kindness  and  the  endnring- 
ness  of  afiection  in  a  superlative  degree,  but  it  takes  a 
slower  form  of  manifestation.  The  Scotchman  never 
mistakes  recklessness  for  generosity.  By  his  circum- 
stances, he  has  been  led  to  lock  at  generosity,  as  he 
^oes  at  everything  else,  from  a  logical  stand-point.  To 
him,  justice  and  wisdom  are  the  greatest  of  the  attri- 
buted, and  to  be  just  and  wise  before  he  is  generous 
or  lavish,  appears  to  him  the  truest  liberality.  This 
stopping  to  consider  what  is  proper  in  generosity 
flows  from  a  cool,  calculating,  and  unimpnisive  habit 
of  mind,  which  in  turn,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been 
induced  to  a  great  extent,  by  his  circumstances. — 
Economy  and  forethought  have  been  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity with  him  for  ages.  A  scantily-yielding  soil 
with  limited  mercantile  opportunities — a  land  more  of 
heather  and  blue  bells  than  cattle  or  wheat —  have 
made  habits  of  rigid  economy  a  nece88ity,until  they  have 
become  a  part  of  his  nature  and  furnished  a  national 
trait.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the  Scotchman, 
located  where  the  elements  and  conditions  of  society 
abound  with  wealth,  although  the  remnants  of  his  old 
self  may  manifest  themselves  in  his  accumulating  dis- 
position and  persevering  will,  boou  exhibits  a  charac- 
ter in  harmony  with  his  new  situation,  and  one  as  di- 
verse from  the  penurious  as  the  representative  of  any 
nation  under  heaven. 


LITERART  SOCIETIES  AHD  DEBATING  CLUBS. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  rise  of  Literary  Socie- 
ties in  our  settlements.  If  carried  out  with  energy, 
many  a  young  man  will  yet,  doubtless,  trace  his  first 
thirst  for  knowledge  back  to  these  institutions.  So 
iar  as  Debating  Clubs  are  concerned,  we  do  not  favor 
the  principle  of  debate  for  the  purpose  of  mastery  or 
display,  but  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  confidence 
and  system  in  the  presentation  of  ideas,  we  think  tbey 
may  often  be  usefnlly  employed*  The  questions 
which  are  raised  necessitate  a  reference  to  history 
and  many  other  sources  of  information,  and  often 
lead  to  study  and  development. 

So  far  as  we  can,  we  shall  be  proud  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  efforts  of  any  of  these  societies. 
Any  questions  from  their  members  individually  or 
from  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  shall  have  our 
best  attention,  and  we  shall  be  happy,  as  fast  as  .pos- 
sible, to  present  such  subjects  through  our  columns  as 
they  may  most  desire  to  be  informed  upon.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  become  the  magazine  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties of  Utah.  We  invite  correspondence  from  the 
secretaries  or  other  members  of  these  institutions  and 
will  give  them  all  the  aid  in  our  power. 


Lecturers  and  Lecturfs. — We  shall  be  pleased  to 
publish  a  brief  synopsis  of  such  points  in  the  lectures 
delivered  in  any  of  our  settlements  as  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  the  general  reader.     Send  them. 


Instructions  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners. — Qwing 
to  lack  of  space,  we  were  prevented  in  our  last  issue 
from  calling  attention  to  this  new  division  of  practical 
information  given  in  that  number.  These  instructions 
are  prepared  for  us  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  whcf^N)ne  of  our 
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most  energetic  citizens  in  the  matter  of  home  develop- 
ment They  will  be  given  monthy.  Our  subscribers 
will  oblige  by  calling  the  attention  of  their  friends  to 
this  useful  addition  to  our  columns. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS 

BY 

"OUE   HIRED    HAN.' 

Our  Hired  Man's  political  views  doubtless  will  never 
be  fttUy  known  until  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  after  bis 
retirement  from  public  life,  when,  probably,  his  son  or 
some  other  "Hired  man"  will  collate  his  scattered 
manuscripts  and  publish  them  with  a  biography  of 
eight  hundred  pages;  at  which  period  it  is  painful  to 
consider  what  will  become  of  the  fame  of  Cobden,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Daniel  Webster  and  other  small  lumin- 
aries. 

For  a  long  time — two  weeks  at  least — he  has  been 
endeavoring  to  resolve  himself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 

As  his  first  effort  in  solving  the  consideration  of  af- 
fairs, he  undertook  to  decide  Gen.  Grant's  views  with 
regard  to  the  Presidency.  Did  he  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent or  didn't  he?  First,  Our  Hired  Man  thought  he 
did,  then  he  thought  he  didn't.  Then  again  he  was 
BQie  he  did,  and  finally,  he  was  quite  sure  he  didn't, 
but  thought  that  after  all  he  might  want  to  a  little. — 
The  final  settlement  of  this  question  being  political 
and  not  philosophical  [which  is  his  forte]  had  to  be 
postponed  as  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his 
great  energies  on  the  impeachment  question. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  therefore  next  became 
his  study.  He  will  nere  say  confidentially  those  arti- 
cles are  a  study.  If  the  chief  object  of  life  be  to  make 
a  little  go  a  great  way,  they  are  a  study.  If  the 
chief  object  of  life  be  to  make  a  great  deal  go  no  way 
at  all,  then  they  aie  a  study.  There  are  10  of  them 
in  all,  and  they  are  prepared  on  the  exact  principles 
recommended  by  old  Coobett  in  learning  grammar: — 
Every  time  you  learn  a  fresh  lesson,  always  repeat  the 
last,  and  never  add  too  much  to  the  last  lessons  at  a 
time.  This  excellent  advice  is  faithfully  followed  in 
the  preparation  of  these  articles.  No.  2  article  beau- 
tifully embodies  No.  1,  and  carries  on  the  subject  ex- 
actly a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  further.  No.  3  is  No.  2 
after  a  good  meal — the  same  thing  a  little  bigger.  No. 
4  has  a  wonderful  family  likeneds  to  No.  3, — some 
people  would  swear  they  were  twins;  while  No.  5 
might  be  mistaken  for  either.  The  a£Pectionate  way 
in  which  all  the  later  accusations  stand  by,  and  allow 
themselves  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  former  ones  is 
truly  a  lesson  to  brothers  in  diflBculties. 

Knowing  the  anxiety  with  which  the  world  wait 
for  our  Hired  Man  to  explain  the  condition  of  politi- 
cal affiiirs  to  their  less  enlightened  judgment,  in  a  has- 
ty moment  he  conceived  the  rash  idea  of  detaching 
these  affectionate  accusals  from  the  loving  embrace  of 
each  other,  and  presenting  them  s(^parately  and  singly 
to  the  ga2:e  of  an  inquiring  world.  He  can  now  bear 
testimony  that  these  inestimable  articles  are  insepar- 
able; and  that  they  realize  for  the  first  time  in  this 
world,  the  beautiful  idea  of  something  "one  and  indi- 
visible." In  fact,  so  much  so  that  persons  of  limited 
intellect  would  conceive  them  to  be  om  accusation 
split  up  into  a  lot  instead  of  ten  grand  independent 
accusation  as  they  really  are. 


At  last  in  a  fortunate  moment  of  insprratiom  our  as- 
sociate got  off  the  following  clear  idea  of  the  substance 
of  these  articles,  which  he  hastes  to  present  before 
the  eager  gaze  of  his  numerous  admirers.  He  consid- 
ers them  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  case  yet  out. — 
Some  befogged  individuals,  he  is  aware,  may  deny 
their  startling  lucidity,  but  who  doesn't  know  that  it 
takes  genius  to  interpret  or  understand  genius  proper- 
ly. He  is  content  to  be  under-rated  like  all  other 
great  m^n. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  then, 
that  President  Johnson  not  having  the  fear  of  any  body 
particularly  before  his  eyes,  did  remove  Stanton. — 
iifecondly,  not  satisfied  with  this  enormity,  he  did  re- 
move him  with  the  still  more  *  rebellious  ^idea  of  put- 
ting some  one  else  in  his  place.  Thirdly,  he  did  worse 
still,  for  he  did  plan  and  conspire  to  put  some  one  else 
in  his  place.  Fourthly,  he  went  from  bad  to  worse,  for 
he  did  put  some  one  else  in  his  place.  Fifthly,  he 
acted  more  outrageously  still,  for  he  did  conspire  to 
keep  Stanton  from  coming  tack  into  his  place.  Sixthly, 
he  conspired  to  get  the  property  of  Stanton's  place  so, 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  back  again.  The 
Presidential  cup  of  criminalities  not  being  yet  full, 
he  did  all  this  in  violation  of  a  certain  act.  Being 
still  wickeder,  he  did  all  this  in  violation  of  another 
act;  and  finally,  being  wickeder  still,he  did  it  in  viola- 
tion of  both  acts  together!! 

President  Johnson  has  indeed  something  to  answer 
for.  Should  he  be  impeachedl  Certainly  he  should, 
if  it  is  only  for  the  risk  he  has  run  of  dethroning  the 
brilliant  intellect  of  Our  Hired  Man  in  the  great  la- 
bor he  has  been  under  in  presenting  his  complicated 
case  in  such  a  masterly  manner  before  the  world. 

Should  President  Johnson  be  convicted,  our  Hired 
Man  looks  to  Wade,or  Colfax,  or  Grant — he  isn't  par- 
ticular which — for  the  governorship  of  some  small 
state— New  York  for  instance.  Ho  mentions  New 
York  as  **the  smallest  donations  are  thankfully  re- 
ceived." Should  the  President  succeed  in  up- 
setting Boutwell  or  Colfax,  he  wishes  it  under- 
stood distinctly  that  he  always  said  how  it  would  be. 
He  never  did  expect  anything  from  such  men,  should 
Colfax,  succeed  however,  he  may  as  well  say  here, 
the  case  might  be  different.  In  which  case -he  wishes 
it  remembered  he  always  admired  Mr.  Colfax's  oratory 
especially  in  that  speech  in  which  from  "the  top  of 
fame's  ladder  he  stept  to  the  skies."  without  in  the 
least  injuring  hid  health  or  getting  out  of  breath.  He 
need  not  add  that  in  the  latter  event  a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eralship would  be  acceptable. 

ANSWERS   TO    COEEESFONDENTS. 


NOTE  —  Correspondenoe  is  iSTlted  from  oar  fiiendB. 

A.  A.  and  A.  T.T  of  the  SOth  Ward  refer  to  ns  for  decision  ae  to  the 
actaal  desisner  of  rhe  (Ireat  Baetern  steamship.  One  of  them  [we  do  not 
IiDow  which]  mtilntalnlng  that  it  was  planned  bj  Sir  Mark  Isambert 
Brnnel,  the  engineer  of  ihe  Thimea  I'unnel;  while  the  other  insiists  that 
bir  Isambei-t  designed  ihe  Thames  Tnnncl,  bat  that  his  son  plnnned  the 
Great  Eastern.  The  latter  is  right;  the  Senior  Bninel  died  in  1A49.  Bis 
son,  Ijfwoibert  Kingdom  Brunei,  planned  the  Great  Western  and  Great  Brit- 
ain 8team-!«bipH  as  well  as  the  Leviaihan  or  Great  Bastem.  We  hope  the 
decision  will  be  satisfuctory  to  both  pariies. 

J.  P.  S.— The  population  of  Tondon  In  1853  was  over  two  and  a  half 
million  It  Is  now  probablj  over  three  million.  The  population  of  New 
York  m  ISiiO  was  8U5,65l.  i  he  Ttiames  i  unnel  coHsibts  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  tnbe,  subdivided  Into  two  roadwnys,  each  fifteen  feet  high  and 
twelva  feet  bruHd.  There  is  a  cvlludiical  shaft  at  each  end  with  100  steps 
by  which  foot  passengers  ascend  and  descend,  but  there  is  no  access  Ibr 
vehidea  of  any  kind  at  present;  although  the  nl  imate  dt«fgn  was  to  con- 
struct an  inc  ined  or  sloping  roadway  for  carriages  of  all  hinds.  In  which 
ca«e  those  going  one  way  w^jMti^  |^ne^o|<^ji^^(|B|^  returning  the 
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THE   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 


MBS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTUBES. 

[Prom  Punch.] 

ON  VR.  caudlb's  shirt-buttons. 

There,  Mr.  Gaadle,  I  hope  youVe  in  a  little  better  temper 
than  you  were  this  morning?  There — you  needn't  begin  to 
whistle;  people  don*t  come  to  bed  to  whistle.  But  it's  like 
you.  I  canH  speak,  that  you  don't  try  to  insult  me.  Once,  I 
used  to  say,  you  were  the  best  creature  living;  now,  you  get 
quite  a  fiend.  Do  let  you  rest?  No;  I  won't  let  you  rest.  It's 
the  only  time  I  have  to  talk  to  you,  and  you  shall  hear  me. 
I'm  put  upon  all  day  long;  it's  very  hard  if  1  can't  speak  a 
word  at  night;  and  it  isn't  often  I  open  my  mouth,  goodness 
knows! 

Because  once  in  your  lifetime  your  shirt  wanted  a  button, 
you  must  almost  swear  the  roof  off  the  house!  You  didn't 
iwear?  Ha,  Mr.  Caudle!  you  don't  know  what  you  do  when 
you're  in  a  passion.  You  were  not  in  a  passion,  wern't  you? 
Well,  then,  I  don't  know  what  a  passion  is — and  I  think  I 
ought  by  this  time.  I've  lived  long  enough  with  you,  Mr. 
Caudle,  to  know  that. 

It's  a  pity  you  havn't  something  worse  to  complain  of  than 
a  button  off  your  shirt.  It  you'd  some  wives,  you  would,  I 
know.  I'm  sure  I'm  never  without  a  need le-and-tb read  in  my 
band.  What  with  you  and  the  children,  I'm  made  a  perfect 
slave  of.  And  what's  my  thanks?  Why,  if  once  in  your  life  a 
button's  off  your  shirt — what  do  you  cry  "oh"  at?  I  say  once. 
Mr.  Caudle;  or  twice,  or  three  times,  at  most.  I'm  sure  Cau- 
dle, no  man's  buttons  in  the  world  are  better  looked  after  than 
your's.  ,1  only  wish  I'd  kept  the  shirts  you  had  when  you  were 
first  married!  I  should  like  to  know  where  were  your  buttons 
then? 

Yes,  it  is  worth  talking  of!  But  that's  how  you  always  try 
to  put  me  down.  You  fly  into  a  rage,  and  then  if  I  only  try  to 
speak,  you  won't  hear  me.  That's  how  you  men  always  will 
have  all  the  talk  to  yourselves;  a  poor  woman  isn't  allowed  to 
get  a  word  in. 

A  nice  notion  yon  have  of  a  wife,  to  suppose  she's  nothing 
to  think  of  but  her  husband's  buttons.  A  pretty  notion,  in- 
deed, you  have  of  marriage.  Ha!  if  poor  women  only  knew 
what  they  had  to  go  through!  What  with  buttons,  and  one 
thing  and  another!  They'd  never  tie  themselves  up  to  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  I'm  sure.  What  would  they  do,  Mr.  Caudle? 
Why,  do  much  better  without  you,  I'm  certain. 

And  it's  my  belief,  after  all,  that  the  button  wasn't  off  the 
shirt;  it's  my  belief  that  you  pulled  it  off,  that  y6u  might  have 
something  to  talk  about  Oh,  you're  aggravating  enough, 
when  you  like,  for  anything!  Ail  I  know  is,  it's  very  odd  that 
the  button  should  be  off  the  shirt;  for  I'm  sure  no  woman's  a 
greater  slave  to  her  husband's  buttons  than  I  am.  I  only  say, 
it's  very  odd. 

However,  there's  one  comfort;  it  can't  last  long.  I'm  worn 
to  death  with  your  temper,  and  shan't  trouble  you  a  great 
while.  Ha,  you  may  laugh!  And  I  dare  say  yon  would  laugh! 
IVe  no  doubt  of  it!  That's  your  love— that's  your  feeling!  I 
know  that  I'm  sinking  every  day,  though  I  say  nothing  about 
it  And  when  I'm  gone,  we  shall  see  how  your  second  wife 
will  look  after  your  buttons!  You'll  find  out  the  difference, 
then.  Yes,  Caudle,  yon'll  think  of  me,  then;  for  then,  I  hope, 
you'll  never  have  a  blessed  button  to  your  back. 

No,  I'm  not  a  vindictive  woman,  Mr.  Caudle;  nobody  ever 
called  me  that,  but  you.  What  do  you  say?  Nobody  ever 
knew  BO  much  of  met  That's  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Hal 
I  wouldn't  have  your  aggravating  temper.  Caudle,  for  mines  of 
gold.  It's  a  good  thing  I'm  not  as  worrying  as  you  are— or  a 
nice  house  there 'd  be  between  us.  I  only  wish  von  d  had  a 
wife  that  would  have  talked  to  yon!  then  you'd  have  known 
the  difference.  But  you  impose  upon  me,  because,  like  a  poor 
fool,  I  say  nothing.    I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  Caudle. 

And  a  pretty  example  you  set  as  a  father;  you'll  make  your 
boys  as  bad  as  yourself.  Talking  as  you  did  all  breakfast- 
t'me  about  your  buttons!  And  of  a  Sunday  morning  too! 
And  you  call  yourself  a  Christian!  I  shonld  like  to  know  what 
your  boys  will  say  of  you  when  they  grow  up?  And  all  about 
a  paltry  button  off  one  of  your  wristbands;  a  decent  man 
wouldn't  have  mentioned  it.  Why  won't  I  hold  my  tongue? 
•Because  I  won*t  hold  my  tongue?  rm  to  have  my  peace  of 
mind  destroyed — I'm  to  be  worried  into  my  grave  for  a  miser- 
able shirt- button,  and  I'm  to  hold  my  tongue!  Oh!  but  that's 
just  like  you,  men! 


But  I  know  what  Ml  do  for  the  future.  Every  button  you 
have  may  drop  off,  and  I  won't  so  much  as  put  a  thread  to 
'em.  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you'll  do  then?  Oh, 
you  must  get  somebody  else  to  sew  'em,  must  yon?  That's  a 
pretty  threat  for  a  husband  to  hold  out  to  a  wife!  And  to  such 
a  wife  as  I've  been,  too;  such  a  negro-slave  to  your  buttons, 
as  I  may  say!  Somebody  else  to  sew  'em,  eh?  No,  Candle,  no; 
not  while  I'm  alive!  When  I'm  dead— and  with  what  I  have  to 
bear  there's  no  knowing  how  soon  that  may  be — when  I'm 
dead,  I  say— oh!  what  a  brute  yon  must  be  snore  so! 

You're  not  snoring?  Ha!  that's  what  you  always  say;  but 
that's  nothing  to  do  with  it  You  must  get  somebody  else  to 
sew  'em,  must  you?  Ha!  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Oh,  no!  I  should 
be  surprised  at  nothing,  now!  Nothing  at  all !  It's  what  peo- 
ple have  always  told  me  it  would  come  to, — and  now,  the  but- 
tons have  opened  my  eyes!  But  the  whole  world  shall  know  of 
your  cruelty,  Mr.  Caudle.  After  the  wife  I  have  been  to  yon. 
Somebody  else,  indeed  to  sew  your  buttons!  I'm  no  longer  to 
be  mistress  in  my  own  hotise!  Ha,  Mr.  Caudle!  I  wouldn't 
have  upon  my  conscience  what  you  have,  for  the  world!  I 
wouldn't  treat  anybody  as  you  treat— no,  I'm  not  mad!  It's 
you.  Mr.  Caudle,  who  are  mad,  or  bad — and  that's  worse!  I 
can't  even  so  much  as  speak  of  a  shirt-button,  but  that  I'm 
threatened  to  be  made  nobody  of  in  my  own  house!  Candle, 
you've  a  heart  like  a  hearth-stone,  you  have!  To  threaten  me, 
and  only  because  a  button — a  button " 

**I  was  conscious  of  no  more  than  this,"  says  Caudle,  in  his 
MS.,  ''for  here  natured  relieved  me  with  a  sweet,  deep  sleep.'' 


THE  PpWEE  OF  THE  WILL. 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette.] 

The  dervish  ot  the  east  somehow  or  other  manages  to  make 
the  theology  of  the  Koran  harmonize  with  the  following  pan- 
theistic opinions, — that  the  outward  forms  of  religion  are  mat- 
ters of  indifference;  that  paradise,  hell,  and  the  positive  dog- 
mas of  religion  are  allegories;  that  God  and  nature  are 
identical,  that  all  beings  are  emanations  from  the  Divinity,  that 
there  is  no  real  difference,  betwe^  good  and  evil;  that  the  soul 
is  couGned  as  in  a  cage  in  the  oody,  and  if  through  sin  it  be- 
come incapable  of  annihilation  m  the  Deity  by  the  process 
called  death,  it  must  undergo  metempsychosis  until  sufficient- 
ly purified;  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  dervish  is  in- 
tense meditation  on  the  Unity,  which  he  calls  ''Zikr,"  and 
which  he  aids  and  cultivates  in  every  possible  way.  This 
meditation  must  be  so  profound  and  continuous  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  the  meditator  shall  hear  no  disturbing 
sound,  and  that  every  word  spoken,  no  matter  by  whom,  shall 
appear  the  echo  of  the  Zikr.  The  dervish  believes  that  by 
incessant  practice  of  this  Zikr  the  soul,  even  in  this  life,  may 
assimilate  itself  with  God  in  power  as  'well  as  in  perfection. 
This  state  is  called  "Kuvveh  i  roohee  batinee,"  which  attained, 
the  dervish  becomes  invested  with  the  most  extraordinary 
powers, — prophetic  and  miraculous.  Mr.  Brown  gives  many 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  power,  which  occasionally  con- 
descends to  produce  very  ordinary  results.  **In  my  yontb," 
writes  a  dervish,  "I  was  the  inseparable  oompanfon  of  the 
Said  Molanaat  Herat  It  happened  one  day  as  we  walked' 
out  together,  that  we  fell  in  with  a  company  who  were  engag- 
ed in  a  wrestling  match.  As  an  experiment,  we  agreed  to  aid 
with  our  powers  of  the  will  one  of  the  wrestlers  so  that  be 
should  overcome  the  other,  and  after  doing  so  to  change  our 
design  in  favor  of  the  loser.  So  we  stopp^,  smd  toraing  to- 
wards the  parties,  gave  the  full  infiuenoe  of  our  united  wills  to 
one,  and  immediately  he  was  able  to  subdue  his  opponent  As 
we  chose,  each  in  turn  conquered  the  other, — whichever  we 
willed  to  prevail  instantly  grew  the  stronger,  and  thos  the  pow- 
er of  our  wills  was  clearly  manifested." 

On  another  occasion  a  similiar  pair  came  npon  a  mob  gath- 
ered around  a  prize  fight  ^*To  prevent  any  of  the  crowd  pass- 
ing between  and  separating  us,"  writes  one,  "we  joined  oar 
hands  together.  One  of  the  combatants  was  a  powerful  fellow, 
while  the  other  was  spare  and  weak,  and  of  course  the  former 
bad  it  all  his  own  way.  Seeing  this,  I  proposed  to  my  oom- 
panion  to  overthrow  the  stronger  by  the  force  of  our  wills. 
He  agreed,  and  accordingly  we  concentrated  our  powers  upon 
the  weaker  party.  Immediately  a  wonderful  occurrence  took 
place.  The  thin  spare  man  se'ized  his  giant-like  opponent  asd 
threw  him  to  the  ground  with  surprisiug  force.  The  crowd 
cried  out  in  astonishment  as  he  turned  him  over  on  his  back 
and  held  him  down  with  apparent  ease.  Nor  did  any  one 
present  except  ourselves  |j[^<jj^t^j^^  that  my 
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companion's  eyee  were  mach  affected  by  the  effort  which  he 
bad  iD^e,  I  bade  him  remark  how  perfectly  successful  we 
bad  been,  and  addiog  that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  our  remaining  here,  we  walked  away."  After  relating 
leTeral  achievements  of  a  celebrated  sheikh,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinaet  to  this  effect:  Many  individuals  who  opposed  bis 
friends  received  pnnishment  through  the  power  of  this  sheikh; 
some  even  fell  sick  and  died,  or  were  only  restored  to  health 
by  openly  declaring  their  penitence  and  by  imploring  bis  in- 
tercoasion  with  Allah.  His  spirit  even  accompanied  bis  friends 
and  enabled  him  to  commune  with  them  at  immense  distances. 
His  power  of  affecting  the  health  of  those  who  injured  himself 
or  friends  was  greatly  increased  when  he  was  excited  by 
anger,  and  then  his  whole  frame  would  be  convulsed  and  bis 
beard  moved  as  if  by  electricity.  Occasionally  be  exerled 
bis  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  individuals  into  a 
Bortof  trance,  which  deprived  tbem  of  memory;  nor  could 
tbey  emerge  from  that  state  until  he  thought  fit  to  release 
tb^ 


who  were  heard  but  never  seen,  although  the  commodore, 
helmsman,  and  even  the  driver,  then  and  there  did  some  tall 
swearing. 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


A  HEW  USE  FOR  VENTRILOaiJISH. 

(From  **PorDe3ra  Preaa.**) 

Mr.  H.  D.  Torrey,  the  artist,  writes  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland: 

The  foUowing  cnrious  bit  ef  actual  occurrence  will,  I  trust,  if 
not  embellished,  interest  many  of  your  readers  acquainted  with 
the  writer's  early  eccentricities  in  amateur  ventriloquism.  Not 
long  since  1  left  Garloch  head,  a  watering  place  at  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Saltwater  Garloch,  to  travel  on  foot  the  wild, 
billy  road  leading  to  the  romantic  head  of  the  neighboring 
Loch  Long,  when  the  following  little  episode  in  an  artist *s  life 
occvrred.  I  had  turned  from  the  main  road  to  inspect  an  old 
mined  sheep  fold,  when  in  the  retirement  of  the  path  I  discov- 
ered what  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  formed  a 
^ood  study  for  my  friend  Hothesmel,  and  I  even  thought  of 
Baking  something  by  which  to  remember  the  scene,  but  ci^- 
camstances  did  what  my  pencil  was  not  permitted  to  do.  On 
the  ground,  by  the  broken  side  of  an  old  bridge,  lay  a  hercu- 
lean gipsey.  On  the  fallen  stones  be'^ide  sat  a  woman,  who 
raigbc  be  the  wife  of  so  ''villainous-looking  a  wretch."  A 
jouth  of  about  eighteen,  a  boy  of  nine,  and  a  small  box,  ap- 
parently of  "tinker's  tools,''  completed  the  group.  I  saw  at 
OQce  they  were  not  entire  strangers,  as  I  bad  offended  the  man 
on  board  of  a  steamer,  on  which  we  were  making  an  excursion 
through  **The  Kyles  of  Bute,"  but  not  thinking  to  be  recog- 
nized I  was  walking  past,  when  in  a  fine,  clear,  unmistakable 
English  voice,  he  pleasantly  asked  if  I  thought  the  reports  we 
bad  just  heard  were  those  of  thunder,  to  which  I  returned  the 
negative  reply,  suggesting  the  sound  of  distant  cannon.  I  was 
p«st,  when,  leaping  to  his  f<eet,  his  expression  changed  to  that 
of  a  hungry  tiger,  and  pulling  an  ugly-looking  sword  knife 
fkDm  under  his  coat  somewhere  behind,  he  stepped  in  front  and 
Baid,  flashing  it  carelessly,  '*I  need  money  and  tobacco."  The 
latter  I  always  had  within  easy  reach,  but  the  joke  of  his  sus- 
pecting the  presence  of  the  former  almost  brought  a  wrinkle 
to  my  gravity,  and  bis  ignorance  of  human  nature  is  still  inex- 
plicable. Slung  over  my  shoulder  on  a  cane,  umbrella,  and 
maulstick,  was  a  "cabba"  and  traveling  easel,  and  under  my 
left  arm  a  lar^  Academy  board,  and  I  was  just  the  least  bit 
taken  aback  as  he  quickly  remarked,  by  way  of  reminder, 
"YoQ  know  what  I  mean?-'  bnt  I  felt  the  Yankee  coming  into 
ae  all  over,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  I  replied,  **I 
gneas  not;  wait  a  minute;  I  have  two  friends  shooting  grouse 
down  here."  My  tone  of  voice,  and  my  manner  of  uttering  it, 
itaggered  hhn,  for  permitting  me  to  pass  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  path,  with  my  back  to  him,  I  was  enabled  to  sing  out, 
'*€barlie,  here;  this  way  immediately.''  To  which  I  replieid,  for 
ny  imaginary  friend  (in,  I  believe,  my  best  ventriloquial  ef- 
fort), **Aye,  aye;  what's  npt"  This  proved  more  potent  than  a 
revolver,  or  even  a  squad  of  policemen,  for  upon  hearing'  the 
response  he  left  one  way,  his  hopeful  wife  and  chicks  another, 
ud  I  was  left  master  of  the  situation.  I  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pining the  more  frequented  road,  and  went  on  to  sketch  in 
Loch  Long.  A  gipsey  answering  precisely  to  my  friend  in 
description  was  committed  in  Glasgow  a  few  days  since  for 
desperately  wonnding  one  of  his  own  fraternity,  and  I  antici- 
ptte  no  farther  trouble.  If  this  comes  to  the  notice  of  Cap- 
liiD  James  McK— t.  Dr.  B~r,  and  others  in  the  city  of  Reading, 
vbo  went  with  the  author  on  a  *'fish"  to  Harvey's  Lake,  by  the 
viy  of  canal  packet  from  Rupert  to  Wilkesbarre,  they  #ill 
hear  in  mind  this  last  is  a  much  more  ^'practical"  joke  than 
■loppiog  said  packet  to  take  on  passengers  along  the  route, 


BOSA  BOKHEUE  AND  OEOBGE  FEANCIS  TEAIN. 

A  Paris  correspondent  furnishes  the  Star  with  some  pleasant 
gosdip  concerning  Hosa  Boobeur.  "She  has,"  he  says,  **been 
named  Academicienue  by  the  Antwerp  Institute.  Honors 
richly  deserved  are  rapidly  crowning  the  great  artist's  career. 
In  i860,  the  Empress  drove  from  the  Palace  of  Fontainbleau 
to  present  her,  in  person,  with  the  star  of  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur.  Mddle.  Bonheur's  country  place  is  rather  an  extensive 
farm  than  the  ordinary  residence  of  a  lady  of  her  position. 
Every  variety  of  cow,  sheep,  ox,  goat,  and  horse  are  to  be 
seen,  not  only  on  the  surrounding  lawn,  but  crowding  round 
tbeir  proprietor,  who  is  attired  in  a  cloth  blouse  in  winter  and 
ruder  garments  apparently  borrowed  from  her  brother  (the 
Auguste  whose  pjiiuting  we  all  admired  at  the  Exhibition),  a 
stick  in  hand  and  hat  stuck  any  way  on  a  small,  but  remarkably 
well-shaped  head;coitfe  a  la  fltus.  or,  in  less  technical  terms, 
the  hair  cut  like  a  man's.  The  animals  know  her  and  follow 
her  about  She  absolutely  refuses  to  see  ordinary  visitors; 
but  having  purchased  some  cows  of  the  Nivernais  breed  from 
a  farmer,  Mdlle,  Bonbeur  admitted  him  to  her  studio.  She 
had  just  completed  an  order  for  England,  the  subject  of  which 
was  a  farm-yard  in  the  Nivernais.  The  peasant  exclaimed  on 
seeing  it,  'Why,  you  have  painted  my  animals, — I  know  them 
allf  but  why  did  you  not  put  me  instead  of  that  man?  and  that 
woman  and  children  are  not  mine.'  Needless  to  remark,  the 
great  artist  bad  never  been  at  bis  farm,  but  she  bad  painted  the 
breed  so  accurately  that  the  farmer  btilieved  the  picture  to 
have  been  taken  from  life,  thus  unconsciously  paying  her  the 
bigh(^st  possible  compliment.  The  following  anecdote  has  been 
related  to  me.  A  friend  of  hers  had  a  little  girl  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  to  whom  Mdlle.  Bonbeur  was  much  attached.  The 
child,  however,  acquired  a  habit,  in  which  she  persisted,  of 
making  a  series  of  diAfiguriog  grimaces,  constantly  putting 
her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  puffing  out  her  cheeks,  and  even 
bringing  her  tongue  into  play  in  the  service  of  her  peculiar  line 
of  disobedience.  Natumlly  every  means  of  cure  was  tried, 
but  in  vain.  The  child  only  grimaced  the  more.  Mdlle.  Bon- 
beur, unknown  to  her,  sketched  each  separate  contortion,  add- 
ing a  comic  expression  to  the  features,  but  perfectly  preserv- 
ing the  likeness.  The  sketches  were  bound  in  an  album  and 
presented  without  any  observation  to  the  young  delinquent, 
who  turned  over  the  sketches  in  silence  and  was  never  seen  to 
grimace  again. 

**If  George  Francis  Train,"  says  a  London  paper,  "could  be 
taken  just  as  h^is  and  put  into  a  novel  or  play  he  would  make 
a  fortune  for  his  translator.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  him 
in  all  literature,  though  he  is  the  great  archetype  of  many 
thousands  of  men  who  now  exercise  a  mighty  influence  in  the 
world.  We  have  nothing  like  him  here,  either  in  life  or  art. — 
We  have  enthusiasts,  jobbers  in  stocks  and  politics,  orators, 
ideologists,  and  adventurers,  but  we  have  no  such  combina- 
tion of  all  these  in  one  as  this  extraordinary  creature.  Our 
men  are  one  thing  or  the  other;  this  man  is  all  things',  and  some- 
thing more.  There  is  a  certain  solidity  in  even  our  flightiest 
characters,  as  there  is  a  certain  gravity  in  the  dancing  of  an 
elephant,  and  there  is  mach  consistency.  If  they  are  fools, 
they  are  fools  for  good  and  all;  they  are  expected  to  make  asses 
of. themselves,  and  they  never  disappoint.  Bat  this  man, — who 
can  tell  where  to  have  him?  There  are  as  many  sides  to  his 
character  as  there  are  facets  to  a  gem.  and  his  aqueous  incapa- 
city for  peeping,  still  makes  it  impossible  to  get  a  view  of  him 
twice  in  the  same  light.  Read  one  of  his  sentences,  and  you 
think  braying  in  a  mortar  would  hardly  work  his  cure;  another, 
and  he  seems  considerably  too  clever  to  be  good;  a  third, 
and  he  seems  too  good  to  be  clever.  'I  am  something  more 
than  an  epigrammatic  writer,  a  traveler,  an  orator,  or  a  dispu- 
ter,'— and  so  he  is.  He  is  chief  owner  of  a  city;  he  is  shrewd 
enough  one  day  to  engineer  a  colossal  railway  scheme;  the  next 
he  is  mad  as  a  hatter  on  woman's  rights.  He  asks  150  editors 
to  dinner,  and  then  takes  them  to  see  him  pick  cob  nuts  with 
*Big  Mouth,'  the  Indian  chief.  When  shut  up  in  an  Irish  c^l 
he  spends  the  night  in  alternately  whistling  'Yankee  Doodle.' 
writing  formal  protests  against  the  illegality  of  his  arrest,  and 
scribbling  on  all  moral  things  with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness, 
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impudence,  and  earnestnesi  absolntel;^  perplexing;  wonders 
whether  Stanley,  whom  he  clips  of  his  Utle,  is  playing  *'poker'' 
with  Adams  (the  American  Minister),  makes  up  his  mind  to 
get  out  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and  devote  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds to  the  cause  of  woman,  educated  suffrage,  eight  hours' 
labor,  greenbacks,  and  the  political  campaign  in  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  amidst  all  this,  finds  time 
to  nearly  worry  his  jailer  out  of  his  life.  An  extraordinaiy 
man  truly,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  certainly  quite  a 
new  development  for  us  here." 


GOSSIP    OF    THE    DAY: 


PIRSOKALy     SCIEXTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE. 

A  Paris  gossip  says  that  a  sort  of  sarveillance  is  now  ex- 
ercised over  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  gay  capital.  **It  is," 
he  remarks,  ''considered  as  highly  objectionable  to  use  one  of 
those  handkerchiefs  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  First  Em- 
peror. At  the  representation  of  'Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre,'  one  of  the  actors,  Leooie,  who  plays  the  part  of  My 
Lord  Boule  de  Gomme,  thought  he  would  produce  a  comic  ef- 
fect by  sneezing  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  beanng  the  eques- 
trian figure  of  Napoleon  I.  No  one  dreamed  of  sedition,  and 
the  present  empire  did  not  appear  the  worse  for  the  joke,  when 
one  evening  a  country  sous-prefect,  happening  to  see  the  piece, 
was  struck  with  horror  at  recognizing  the  well-known  features 
on  the  square  of  cambric  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  Leonie. 
Fired  by  patriotic  zeal  he  returns  to  his  prefesture,  and  in- 
stantly communicates  to  his  chief,  the  prefect,  the  horrible 
circumstance  he  himself  had  witnessed.  The  prefect,  on  hear- 
ing the  awful  communication,  believes  it  to  be  bis  duty  to 
address  a  confidential  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister,  to 
whom  he  reveals  the  dangers  which  the  state  incurs  by  per- 
mitting snob  treasonable  acts  in  the  Theatre  de  I'Athenee,  Hue 
Scribe.  The  Minister  writes  to  his  colleague,  another  excel- 
lency; that  excellency  summons  M.  Camille  Domet;  notes, 
proces  verbaux,  &c.  &g,  are  exchanged;  Leonie,  utterly  un- 
conscious that  his  handkerchief  had  become  an  affair  of  state, 
was  informed  that  if  he  did  not  get  another  of  less  seditious 
import  he  would  probably  be  arrested  on  the  stage  by  a  com- 
pany of  gendarmes.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  out- 
raged feeliogs  of  prefectorial  and  Ministerial  loyalty  was  ap- 
peased, as  Leonie  has  bought  another  handkerchief;  and  havine 
myself  been  present  at  a  recent  representation  of  *Malbrough 
s'en  va-t-en  guerre.'  I  can  assert  tbat  he  now  uses  an  handker- 
chief on  which  Croquet  taming  his  lions  is  splendidly  printed. 
Who  knows  if  this  may  not  be  symbolic  ot  no  end  to  treachery 
and  sedition." 

Joking  on  Medat^.— Coining  jokes  is  a  common  and  very 
legitimate  figure  of  speech  as  applied  to  the  labors  of  burlesque 
writers  and  contributors  to  comic  periodicals;  but  I  know  an 
instance  in  which  a  joke  was  actually  coined,  struck  from  a  < 
grraven  die  and  issued  from  a  legal  mint  The  fact  is  histori- 
cal, and  is  as  follows:  In  the  year  1679,  the  Danes  advanced 
with  a  large  force  upon  Hamburg,  but  after  a  siege  of  consid- 
erable duration,  seeing  little  hope  of  ultimate  success,  they  fi- 
nally withdrew  and  marched  back.  Thereupon  the  Hamburg- 
ers caused -a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
On  one  side  of  this  numismatic  curiosity  was  this  inscription: — 
"The  King  of  Denmark  came  before  Hamburg.  What  ho 
gained  by  it  will  be  seen  oa  the  other  side."  On  the  other  side 
was  a  total  blank. 

An  Excrnxo  Tor. — A  new  Parisian  toy  just  now  in  great  de- 
mand on  the  Boulevards,  is  called  the  Roman  question,  or  the 
two  points  of  interrogation.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  thick 
iron  wire  flo  interlaced  as  to  be  a  difldcult  puzzle  to  separate. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  cafe  or  drawing-room  without  seeing 
gray-headed  oflQcials,  as  well  as  their  younger  brethren,  puz- 
zl  ng  over  the  twisted  notes  of  interrogation.  Whoever  invent- 
ed the  toy  has  made  his  fortune.  On  New  Year's  day  fifty 
thoi  sand  were  sold  at  two  francs  each;  now  you  can  purchase 
one  for  two-pence.  The  Emperor  tried  his  luck  at  solving  the 
''Roman  question;"  he  failed,  but  handed  the  toy  to  the  young 
Prince,  who  instantly  separated  this  new  Gordan  knot,  ex- 
claiming-' I  have  solved  the  Roman  question  more  quickly  than 
jwu,  my  father."  The  toy  having  been  the  success  of  the  hour 
in  France,  will  probably  lurn  up  in  England  as  "The  Fenian 
Question." 


The  Austrians  have  lately  made  experiments  at  Flame  witl 
a  new  species  of  torpedo,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  il 
can  be  set  in  motion  under  water,  and  directed  against  the  ob- 
ject to  be  destroyed.  Its  use,  therefore,  if  successful,  wUJ 
by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  defence  of  coasts  and  barboi^ 
as  it  may  be  eqaally  well  employed  in  the  open  sea. 

A  Paris  letter- writer  is  responsible  for  the  folio win|^  state- 
ment: A  spectacle,  which  draws  a  crowd  daily  to  the  Tailer- 
ies  gardens,  is  that  of  a  lady  who  does  not  make  a  profession 
of  her  powers  of  charming,  but  who,  in  her  daily  walk,  at- 
tracts around  her,  fiigbts  of  the  wild  pigeons  who  lodge  in  tfac 
old  trees,  and  scores  of  sparrows  and  other  birds,  who  perch 
on  her  shoulder,  and  even  have  the  audacity  to  peck  at  bet 
mouth.  The  lady  is  daily  escorted  to  her  home  by  a  perfect 
squadron  of  her  feathered  friends,  who  then  return  to  thelz 
quarters. 


PAELOE 


AMUSEMEHT?      FOE     OTJB 
TOUNO   FOLKS. 


THE  FAMOUS  FOBTT-FIVB. 


How  can  nnmber  45  be  divided  into  four  such  parti  tbat,  if 
to  the  first  part  you  add  2,  from  the  second  part  you  subtract 
2,  the  third  part  yon  multiply  by  2,  and  the  fourth  part  joa 
divide  by  2,  the  sum  of  the  addition,  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
traction, the  product  of  the  maltiplication,  and  the  quotient  of 
the  division  be  all  equal? 

The  1st  is  .  8;  to  which  add  2,  the  sum  ia  10 

The  2d  is  12;     subtract  2,  the  remainder  is  10 

The  3d  is   5;  multiplied  by  2,  the  product  is  10 

The  4th  is  20;  divided  by  2,  the  quotient  is  10 

45 

THE  TWO  DROVERS, 

Two  drorers,  A  and  B,  meeting  on  the  road,  began  diifconrs- 
ing  about  the  number  of  sheep  they  each  had.  Says  B  to  A, 
'*Prav  give  me  one  of  your  sheep  and  I  will  have  as  many  as 
you."  •*Nay,"  replied  A,  ''but  give  me  one  of  your  sheep  and 
I  will  have  as  manv  again  as  you."  Required  to  know  the 
number  of  sheep  tney  each  had  ? 

A  had  seven  and  B  had  five  sheep. 

▲RrrHMBTIGAL    FUZZLl. 

If  from  6  you  take  9.  and  from  9  you  take  10;  and  if  50  from 
40  be  taken,  there  will  just  half  a  dozen  remain. 


From  SIX 
Take     IX 


ANSWER. 

From  IX 
Take    X 


From  XL 
Take     h 


X  Renudns. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


YENIOB     OBOCHBT     LAOS. 

Make  a  chain  the  length  reqirired. 

1st  Row.    Doable  crochet 

id  Row.  rbaiu  of  4,  i  treble  in  the  tUrd  stitch,  *  chala  6t%  1  treble  la 
the  third  stiich.  repeat  from  star. 

Bd  Rvr.  Chain  of  4«  S  tr.  b!e  In  the  second  k>op.  rhdn  ot  %  %  treble 
In  the  next  loop,  *  cbain  of  S,  t(  treble  In  the  next  loop,  repeat  fhioi  Mar. 

4th  Row.  8  treble  eUtches,  8  treble  sUtehes  over  the  3  tr<d>le  of  laat  row, 
repeat 

5th  Row.  9  treble,  chain  of  8,  miss  S,  S  tieble,  *  chain  of  S,  »»«—  8, 
8  treble,  repeat  from  stir. 

6th  Row.  1  treble,  chain  of  8,  1  treble  and  chain  of  8  twice  fn  next 
loop,  *  1  treble  Id  next  loop,  chain  of  8, 1  treble,  and  chala  of  8  twice  is 
next  loop,  repeat  fhim  star. 

APPLE  PUDDING. 
Elchteen  fine  sonr  applee  stewed  with  very  Ittle  water  with  half  a  nut- 
meg, Bweeten  to  taste,  and  pass  the  whole  throogh  a  slere;  add,  whfle 
the  pulp  is  warm,  one^aarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  flavor  with  easeooe  .of 
lemon,  the  beaten  yelks  of  four  and  white  of  one  egg;  beat  fifteen  minatee 
ha'd;  line  a  shallow  pudding  baker  with  paff  pMte,  set  U  in  the  ov«a  a> 
til  baked,  pour  in  the  custard  and  bake  half  an  hour;  wfa«le  baking 
which  takes  half  an  hour,  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggis  tlUC,  allow  a  quar- 
ter o(  a  round  of  lo^f  mptr,  and  beat  thoroughly;  •pread  the  mtgar 
and  e^  over  the  top  of  the  custard,  and  ret  ic  In  the  ovnu  uilil  btowned; 
no  sance  is  needed,  but  nlaln  r  (>am  wnnM  hA  an  aiUlrtAti 
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The  argument  of  Mr.  HopkiDS  is  only  iDlended  to  show 
that,  if  the  fusible  nucleus,  or  kernel,  of  the  earth  be  now 
in  fluiditj,  it  must  be  at  the  depth  of  from  400  to  500 
miles  beneath  the  surface,  and  that,  consequently,  such  a  tbick- 
B«8i  is  far  too  deep  to  account  for  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
Beoce  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  the  fluid  matter  which 
supplies  actual  volcanoes  is  not  a  molten  ocean  all  round  the 
eentre  of  Uie  earth,  but  large  subterranean  reservoirs,  forming 
i  kind  of  lakes  or  seas.  This  hypothesis  has  the  double  ad- 
Ttatage  of  accounting  ohemioally  for  the  fluid  supplies  of  vol- 
etooe«,  and  mechanically  for  the  phenomena  of  the  elevation 
of  moantaios  in  past  geological  time,  and  for  the  laws  which 
nicb  elevations  follow. 

Various  observations,  and  various  experiments  with  the  pen- 
dalom,  have  proved  that  our  planet  is  not  an  empty  sphere; 
but  that  its  interior,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  has  a  higher 
^eeific  gravity  than  the  materials  of  the  crust.  From  the 
sane  experiments,  it  has  just  been  inferred,  that  there  is  a 
gradual  and  regular  increase  in  its  density  from  the  surface 
down  to  the  centre. 

Ton  are  now  concerned  to  know  whether  it  can  be  proved 
that  there  is  any  heat  under  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Yon  will 
learn,  in  the  coarse  of  these  lessons,  that  the  action  of  volca- 
00^,  and  the  rise  of  hot  springs,  or  thermal  springs,  to  the 
surface,  prove  that  there  are  subterranean  sources  of  heat  ac- 
tive somewhere.  I  will  now  only  notice  that  it  is  well  known 
that  the  temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  increases  the 
deeper  you  descend  into  it.  In  the  Northumberland  coal  pits, 
the  beat  of  the  rocks  increases  by  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  for  ever;^  44  feet  in  descent.  In  the  lead-mines  of 
Saxony,  the  increase  is  one  degree  for  every  65  feet.  At  Dol- 
eoath  mine,  in  Cornwall,  it  is  one  degree  for  every  75  feet. 
There  is,  therefore,  great  variety  in  the  increase.  A  French 
geologist,  M.  Gordier,  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject 
His  conclusions  are— 1.  That  the  heat  increases  more  rapidly  the 
deeper  yon  go.  2.  That  the  increase  is  not  equal  at  equal 
depths,  bat  raries  in  different  countries.  3.  That  the  average 
increase,  over  the  whole  earth,  is  one  degree  for  every  45  feet 
in  descent. 

In  the  profonnd  depth  of  some  mines,  springs  of  fresh  water 
bubble  up,  which  are  of  high  temperature.  In  the  Cornish 
mines  there  are  considerable  streams  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
tare  of  from  80  to  90  degrees,  which  is  about  30  or  40  degrees 
varmer  than  the  water  on  the  surface.  In  one  of  these  mines, 
tiiePoldice,  nearly  two  millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  pumped 
ip  every  day,  f^om  a  depth  of  352  yards,  which  is  90  or  100 
degrees  in  temperature. 

Some  have  conjectnred  that  this  increase  of  heat  in  the 
descent  of  mines  is  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  air.  But 
it  is  not  so.  A  Cornish  geologist,  Mr.  Fox,  has  shown  that  the 
mines  are  ventilated  by  numerous  shafts  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  descending  in  some  shafts  and  ascending  in  others. 
In  all  cases,  the  upward  currents  are  warmer  than  the  descend- 
ing ones.  This  proves  that  the  descending  air,  instead  of  im- 
p3^ng  heat  to  the  mine,  actually  cools  it,  by  carrying  off  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  every  hour. 

These  facts  show  not  only  that  the  earth  has  been  for  ages 
CO  >Hng  down,  but  that  even  at  this  day  it  continues  in  the  pro- 
oees  of  cooling.  It  cools  not  only  by  the  general  radiation  of 
ils  beat  into  universal  space,  but  especially,  and  more  palpa- 
bly, by  the  activity  of  volcanoes  and  its  accompaniments. 
Every  stream  of  lava  that  issues  from  volcanic  depths  carries 
away  with  it  some  small  quantity  of  heat  from  the  crust. 
Every  hot  well,  or  thermal  spring,  is  continually  bringing  up 
viUi  it,  to  the  surface,  some  amount  of  heat  from  the  deep. 
Also,  as  we  have  seen,  ascending  currents  of  air  from  mines 
most  carry  off  portions  of  heat.  These  constant  losses  of  heat 
can  never  be  replaced  from  above;  for  the  beat  of  the  sun,  ac- 
cording to  the. most  accurate  observations,  never  penetrates  to 
the  depths  from  which  thermal  springs  flow.  The  immense 
ranges  of  extinct  volcanoes  also  show  that  the  power  of  gase- 
ons  elements  to  perpetuate  and  engender  heat  may  be  exhaust- 
ed and  spent. 

I  have  now,  for  the  present,  done  with  the  influence  of  heat 
in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  tho  globe.  The  earth's  crust, 
us  now  found  and  examined  by  geology,  has  been  formed^  not 
by  cooling,  or  the  abstraction  of  heat  only,  but  also  by  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water.  When  the  process 
of  cooling  first  commenced  there  was  not  as  yet,  in  theoretical 
geoiogji  any  water.    According  to    chemical   science  water 


could  not  be  formed,  until  the  cooling  of  the  surface  bad  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  below  the  boiling  point,^  under  the  very 
great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  time.  As  soon,  bow- 
ever,  as  it  was  practicable,  according  to  the  laws  fixed  by  the 
great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  for  the  gaseous  elements  of 
water  to  combine  and  to  form  this  liquid,  it  also  began  immedi- 
ately to  act  destructively  upon  the  outward  surface  of  the  earth's 
crust  It  began  to  wear  away  the  rugged  surface  of  the  globe, 
either  by  dissolving  it  chemically,  or  by  carrying  it  away  me- 
obanically,  and  depositing  in  one  place  what  it  brought  from 
another. 


LESSONS    IN    FEENGBL 

LESSON   n. — CONTINUED, 

We  now  come  to  the  indefinite  article  a  or  an,  Tbe 
French  for  it  is  un  in  the  masculine  (pronounced  with 
a  sort  of  groaning  or  prolonged  sound — ^the  nearest 
approach  to  the  u  in  this  case  is  our  o  in  "come;") 
and  une  in  the  feminine  (pronounced  according  to  the 
remark  we  have  already  quoted  from  Alfieri,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  be  sea-sick; — imagine  there  is  a  hidden 
u  in  the  word  een,  and  you  will  produce  the  very 
sound.)  Un  roi  (a  King),  %me  reine  (a  queen),  With 
regard  to  the  "Q/'a  king,"  and  "(j/'a  queen,"  the  rule 
we  have  mentioned  respecting  the  avoidance  of  two 
vowels  together  must  be  born  in  mind.  The  French 
do  not  say  **de  un  roi^*^  or  **de  une  reinef^  but  "cTun 
roi,''  and  *'d'une  reined  In  the  dative  case,  "to  a 
king,"  and  "to  a  queen,"  there  is  no  help  for  the  harsh 
combination,  and  thej  are,  per  force,  content  to  say» 
"'a  un  roi'^  and  "^«  une  reine,'* 

Un  and  une  of  course  have  no  plurals  as  articles, 
though  the  French  say,  "the  ones"  and  **the  others," 
where  we  say  "the  one  party,  or  set,"  and  "the  other 
party,"  &c. 

Le  and  la  have  the  same  plural,  les.  Les  rois  (the 
kings,)  les  reines  [the  queens],  pronounced  lai/roo-dlffe 
and  lay  rane.  *'0f  the,"  in  the  plural,  is  given  by  des, 
pronounced  daif — as  des  rois  [of  the  kings],  des  reines 
[of  the  queens].  "To  the,"  in  the  plural,  is  expressed 
by  aux,  pronounced  oh — as  aux  rois  [to  the  kings], 
aux  reines  [to  the  queens.] 

The  observations  we  have  just  made  are  of  much 
greater  importance  than  might  at  first  sight  be  im- 
agined. Whoever  thoroughly  understands  the  use  of 
articles  in  French  has  already  mastered  no  mean  part 
of  the  language.  We  must  beg  our  readers  to  observe 
here  a  peculiarity  with  which  they  cannot  he  to  faipi- 
liar.  Even  in  English  the  articles  are  in  constant  use, 
but  in  English  they  are  by  no  means  in  such  requisi- 
tion as  in  French.  Thotisands  of  words  before  which 
we  never  employ  the  articles  at  all,  would  be  non- 
sense in  French  without  it.  We  talk  o£ virtue,  repu- 
taiion,  courage, probity,  &c.  The  French  never  speak 
in  this  way;  they  say  ^'the  virtue,"  <*^A^  reputation,' 
&c. ;  and  our  form  appears  quite  as  uncouth  and 
strange  to  them  as  theirs  can  appear  to  us. 

Another  necessary  thing  to  know  and  remember  is 
this:  we  in  English  have  three  genders — masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter.  A  male  is  masculine,  a  fen^alo 
is  feminine,  and  all  other  objects  [with  some  rather 

whimsical  exceptions]  are  among  the  neuter. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


Why  are  a  shoemaker's  plans  always  frustrated? — 
Because  his  attempts  always  end  in  de-/eeL 

What  liquid  should  a  lover  be?    Be  side-her* 

A  laborer  in  an  ice-house  down  East,  was  killed  by 
a  large  lump  of  ice  falling  on  his  head.  Verdict  of 
the  jury — Died  of  hard  drink, 

A  down-east  paper  says  that  ail  India-rubber  omni- 
bus is  about  to  be  invented,  wbicb,  when  cram  full, 
will  hold  a  couple  more. 

Always  bequeath  to  your  wife  as  much  money  as 
Tou  can,  her  second  husband,  poor  fellow,  may  not 
have  a  cent  in  his  pocket. 

Old  gent,  (disgusted) — "Here,  waiter,  here's  a— 
here's  a — a— caterpiller,  on  this  chop  1"  Waiter  (flip- 
pantly)— "Yes,  sir;  about  the  time  o'  year  for  'em 
just  now,  sir!" 

Mecha'Nical, — An  ugly  young  lady  is  always  anx- 
ious to  marry,  and  yonng  gentlemen  are  seldom  anx- 
ious to  marry  her.  This  is  a  resultant  of  two  mechan- 
ical powers — the  inclined  plain,  and  leave  her, 

EQUALmr*— Some  one  was  praising  our  public  schools 
to  Charles  Landseer,  and  said — "All  our  best  men 
were  public  school  men.  Look  at  our  poets.  There's 
Byron — he  was  a  Harrow  Boy — ''  "Yes,''  interrupt- 
ted  Charles,  "and  there's  Burns — he  was  a  plowboy." 

Our  good  minister  has  a  new  born  baby,  and  all 
the  ** women  folks"  want  it  to  be  named  "Eliza."  To 
this  he  objects,  because  there  will  always  be  conun- 
drums made  about  it — thus:  **Why  is  Mr.  M.  like  the 
devil?    Because  he  is  the  father  of  Lize  1" 

A  captain  who  had  a  sounds leoping  mate,  caught 
an  Irish  boy  in  the  •  middle  watch,  frying  some  pork 
and  eggs  he  had  stolen  from  the  ship's  stores,  to  whom 
the  captain  called  out:  "You  lubber,  you,  I'll  have 
none  of  that."  "Faith^  captain,  I  havn't  any  for 
yp,"  replied  the  lad.     .* ' 

Two  Irishmen  were  going  to  fire  off  a  cannon  just 
for  fun,  but  being  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  they 
did  not  wish  to  lose  the  ball,  so  one  of  them  took  an 
iron  kettle  in  his  hand  to  catch  it  in,  and  stationing 
himself  in  front  of  the  piece,  he  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion, who  stood  behind  holding  a  lighted  torch, 
*'Touch  it  aisy,  Pat." 

Too  PoLTTE. — Old  Duffin  having  advertised  for  a 
traveling  companion  for  a  trip  through  Switzerland, 
was  awakened  at  three  o'clock  a.m.  by  Larkins,  who 
remarked:  "I  observe,  sir,  you  have  advertised  for  a 
traveling  companion."  "I  have,  sir,"  said  DuflSn.-— 
"Ah,  then,  I  thought  as  I  was  passing  on  my  way 
from  the  club,  I'd  just  call  and  tell  you  that  J  can't 
go  with  you." 

4-  Sif  ART  GiBL. — One  of  the  judges  of  the  assizes, 
some  time  ago,  happened  to  call  on  a  friend  at  some 
distance  from  Reading,  where  the  assize  was  held, 
a^d  not  knowing  his  way  back,  was  quietly  jogging 
along,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  bH]?:oi^  girl  on  horseback, 
and  inquired  of  her  if  she  knew  whe^re  he  should  turn 
off  to  go  to  Beading. 

'^Certainly,"  said  she  ♦'!  know  every  inch  of  the 
way,  and  cau  guide  you." 

♦'Well,"  said  the  judge,  who  was  not  a  little  eccen- 
tric, and  withal  somewhat  renowned  for  his  gru&ess 


and  coarse  manners,  "if  you  are  going  that  way,  I 
will  e'en  jog  on  with  you,  for  poor  company  is  better 
than  none.** 

They  did  jog  on,  entered  into  conversation,  and  had 
a  pleasant  time  of  it,  which  had  the  effect  of  dentroy- 
ing  the  consciousness  of  distance.  At  leD^Ui  the 
judge  felt  that  it  was  time  to  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  she  said  he  must  turn  off,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  inquiry,  she  had  stated  to  h%  about  two 
miles. 

**Madam,"  said  he,  "have  we  got  near  the  place  I 
am  to  turn  off?"  ^ 

"La,  yes,"  she  said,  "we  passed  it  about  a  mile  and 
a  halfback." 

"You  hussy,"  said  the  judge,  "why  didn't  you  tell 
me?" 

"La,  sir,  the  reason  I  didn't  was,  that  I  thought 
with  you,  that  poor  company  was  better  than  none." 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  INCOVGEUOirS. 

I- 76  Been  a  band,  so  fine  in  mold 
'Twonld  bring  a  Stoic  on  bis  knees, 

Clasping  a  lump  of  pudding  (cold). 
Defiant  of  ''the  unities." 

Vve  seen  a  cbarming  classic  nose, 
To  chisel  whieb  were  vain  to  try, 

(My  Kate  could  to  tbe  fact  depose;) 
IJpbolding  a  blue-bottle  fly. 

IVe  seen  a  "swell,"  so  vast  in  mien 
You'd  take  him  lor  a  duke — quite  that; 

The  hero  of  a  comic  scene. 
Pursuing  down  the  street  bis  bat. 

IVe  seen  a  booby,  prone  to  grin, 
Who  couldn't  ♦•matrimony"  spell, 

('Twas  said  he  bad  "a  lot  of  tin,") 
United  to  a  gifted  belle. 

I've  seen  a  maiden  (do  not  scorn  herl) 
Shocked  at  what  "vulgar  people"  eatj 

I've  seen  the  seraph  in  a  corner 
Attacking  half  a  pound  of  meat 

IVe  seen  a  bean,  superb  in  dress, 
Who  could  the  softest  "nothings"  utter, 

Arise,  excited,  in  "a  mess," 
From  Bacchus's  domain— tbe  gutter. 

Such  little  incidents  terrene 
May  "point  a  moral"  with  tbe  wise, 

While  all  may  see,  as  I  have  seen. 
Life  teems  with  incongruities. 
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POETRY. 


XOTEEE'S   ETES. 

What  are  the  songs  the  mother  sings  t 
Of  birds,  and  flowers,  and  pretty  things; 
Baby  lies  in  her  arms,  and  spies 
All  his  world  in  the  mother's  eyes. 

What  are  the  tales  the  mother  tells  ? 
Of  gems,  and  jewels,  and  silver  bells; 
Baby  lies  in  her  arms,  and  spies 
All  his  wealth  in  Uie  mother's  eyes. 

What  are  the  tiionghte  in  the  mother's  mind? 
Of  the  gentle  Savior,  loving  and  kind; 
Baby  lies  in  her  arms,  and  spies 
All  bis  heaven  in  the  mother's  eyes. 


CHEAP      JACK. 

BT  CHARLBS  DIGKEMg. 
[00KCU7DBD.] 

The  way  she  learnt  to  understand  any  look  of  mine 
was  truly  surprising.  YThen  I  sold  oi  a  night,  she 
would  sit  in  the  oart  unseen  by  them  outside,  and 
would  give  an  eager  look  into  my  eyes  when  I  looked 
in,  and  would  hand  me  straight  the  precise  article  or 
articles  I  wanted.  And  then  she  would  clap  her  hands 
and  laugh  for  joy.  And  as  for  me,  seeing  her  so 
bright^  aad  remembering  what  she  was  when  I  first 
lighted  on  her,  starved  and  beaten  and  ragged,  lean- 
ing asleep  against  the  muddy  cart-wheel,  it  give  me 
luch  heart  that  I  gained  a  greater  heighth  of  reputa- 
tion than  ever,  and  I  put  Pickleson  down  (by  the 
name  of  Mim's  Traveling  Giant  otherwbe  Pickleson) 
for  a  fypunnote  in  my  will. 

This  happiness  went  on  in  the  cart  till  she  was  six- 
teen year  old.  By  which  time  I  began  to  feel  not  sat- 
isfied that  I  had  done  my  whole  duty  bj  her,  and  to 
consider  that  she  ought  to  have  better  teaching  than 
leould  give  her.  It  drew  a  many  tears  on  both 
ndes  when  I  conmienced  explaining  my  views  to  her, 
bat  what's  right  is  right  and  you  can't  neither  by 
tears  nor  laughter  do  away  with  its  character. 

So  I  took  her  hand^  in  mine;  and  I  went  with  her 
one  day  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Establishment  in  Lon- 
don, and  when  the  gentleman  come  to  speak  to  us,  I 
says  to  him:  "Now  I'll  tell  you  what  ril  do  with  you 
sir.    I  am  nothmg  but  a  Cheap  Jack,  but  of  late  years 
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I  have  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  notwithstanding.    This 
is  my  only  daughter  (adopted)  and  you  can't  produce 
a  deafer  or  a  dumber.     Teach  her  the  most  that  can 
be  taught  her,  in  the  shortest  separ^on  that  can  be 
named — state  the  figure  for  it — and  I  am  game  to  put 
thj  money  down.    1  won't  bate  you  a  single  farthing 
sir,  but  I'll  put  down  the  money  here  and  now,  and 
I'll  tbankfufiy  throw  you  in  a  pound  to  take  it. — 
There!"  The  gentleman  smiled,  and  then,  "Well,  well,'* 
says  be,  "I  must  first  know  what  she  has  learnt  al- 
ready.   How  do  you  communicate  with  her?"    Then 
I  showed  him,  and  she  wrote  in  printed  writing  many 
names   of  tilings   and  so  forth,   and  we  held  some 
sprightly  conversation,  Sophy  and  me,  about  a  little 
story  in  a  book  which  the  gentleman  showed  her  and 
which  she  was  able  to  read.     'This  is  most  extraor- 
dinary," says  the  gentleman;  "is  it  possible  that  you 
have  been  her  only  teacher?"     **I  have  been  her  only 
teacher,  sir,"  I  says,  "besides  herself."   **Then,"  says 
the  gentleman,  and  more  acceptable  words  were  nev- 
er spoke  to  me,  ''you're  a  clever  fellow,   and  a  good 
fellow."    This  he  makes  known  to  Sophy,  who  kisses 
his  hands,  claps  her  own,  and  laughs  and  cries  upon  it. 

We  saw  the  gentleman  four  times  in  all,  and  when 
he  took  down  my  name  and  asked  how  in  the  world 
it  ever  chanced  to  be  Doctor,  it  come  out  that  he  was 
own  nephew  by  the  sister's  side,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
to  the  very  Doctor  that  I  was  called  aflter.  This  made 
our  footing  still  easier,  and  he  says  to  me: 

"Now  Marigold,  tell  me  what  more  do  you  want 
your  adopted  daugher  to  know?" 

"I  want  her  su:  to  be  cut  off  from  the  world  as  lit- 
tle as  can  be,  considering  her  deprivations,  and  there- 
fore to  be  able  to  read  whatever  is  wrote,  with  perfect 
ease  and  pleasure." 

"My  good  fellow,"  urges  the  gentleman,  opening 
his  eyes  wide,  "why  I  can't  do  that  myself  I" 

I  took  his  joke  and  give  him  a  laugh — knowing  hf 
experience  how  flat  you  fedl  without  it — and  I  mended 
my  words  accordingly. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her  afterwards?" 
asked  the  gentlesian,  with  a  sort  of  a  doubtful  eye. — 
To  take  her  about  the  country?" 

"In  the  cart,  sir,  but  only  in  the  cart*  She  will 
live  a  private  life,  you  understand,^  in  the  cart  I 
should  never  think  of  bringing  her  infirmities  before 
the  public.  I  wouldn't  make  a  show  of  her,  for  any 
money," 

The  gentleman  nodded  and  seemed  to  approve. — 
"Well,"  says  he,  "can  you  part  with  hear  for  two 
years?"  r^  t 
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"To  do  her  that  g^d — yes,  sir.^' 
"There's  another   question,"   says   the  gentleman, 
ooking  towards  her:     '*Can  she   part  with  you  for 
two  years?*' 

I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  harder  matter  of  itself 
(for  the  other  was  hard  enough  to  me),  but  it  was 
barder  to  get  over.  However,  she  was  pacified  to  it 
at  last,  and  the  separation  betwixt  us  was  settled. — 
How  it  cut  up  both  of  us  when  it  took  place,  and 
when  I  left  her  at  the  door,  m  the  dark  of  an  even- 
ing, I  don't  tell.  But  I  know  this, — remembering 
that  night,  I  shall  never  pass  that  same  establishment 
without  a  heart-ache  and  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  and 
I  couldn't  put  you  up  the  best  of  lots  in  sight  of  it 
with  my  usual  spirit — no,  not  even  the  gun,  nnr  the 
pair  of  spectacles — for  five  hundred  pound  reward 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  throw  in  the  honor  of  putting  my  legs  un- 
der his  mahogany  arterwards. 

Still  the  loneliness  that  followed  in  the  cart  wns 
not  the  old  loneliness,  because  there  was  a  term  put 
to  it  however  long  to  look  forward  to,  and  because  I 
could  think,  when  I  was  anyways  down,  that  she  be- 
longed to  me  and  I  belonged  to  her.  Always  plan- 
ning for  her  coming  back,  I  bought  in  a  few  months' 
time  another  cart,  and  what  do  you  think  I  planned  to 
do  with  it?  I'll  tell  you.  I  planned  to  fit  it  up 
with  shelves,  and  books  for  her  reading,  and  to  have 
a  seat  in  it  where  I  could  sit  and  see  her  read,  and 
think  that  I  had  been  her  first  teacher.  Not  hurrying 
over  the  job,  I  had  the  fittings  knocked  together  in 
contriving  ways  under  my  own  inspection,  and  here 
was  her  bed  in  a  berth  with  curtains,  and  there  was 
her  reading-table,  and  here  was  her  writing  desk,  and 
elsewhere  was  her  books  in  rows  upon  rows,  picters 
and  no  picters,  bindings  and  no  bindings,  gilt-edged 
and  plam,  just  as  I  could  pick  'em  up  for  her  in  lots 
up  and  down  the  country,  North  and  South  and  East 
and  West,  Winds  liked  least,  and  winds  liked  best. 
Here  and  there  and  gone  astray,  Over  the  bills  and 
far  away,  until  I  had  got  together  pretty  well  as  many 
books  as  the  cart  would  neatly  hold. 

At  last  the  two  years'  time  was  gone  after  all  the 
other  time  before  it,  and  where  It's  all  gone  to,  who 
knows?  The  new  cart  was  finished^yellow  outside, 
relieved  with  wermillion  and  brass  fittings — the  old 
horse  was  put  in  it,  a  new  'un  and  a  boy  being  laid  on 
for  the  Cheap  Jack  cart — and  I  cleaned  myself  up  to 
go  and  fetch  her.  Bright  cold  weather  it  was,  cart- 
chimneys  smoking,  carts  pitched  private  on  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  over  at  Wadsworth  where  you  may  see 
'em  from  the  Sou'  Western  Railway  when  not  upon 
the  road.  (Look  out  on  the  right-hand  window  going 
down.)  .  • 

"Marigold,"  says  the  gentleman,     giving  his  hand 
hearty,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

•Tet,  I  have  ray  doubts,  sir,"  says  I,  "if  you  can 
be  half  as  glad  ta«ee  me,  as  I  am  to  see  you." 

"The  time  has  appeared  so  long;  has  it.  Marigold?" 
"I  wbn't  say  that,  sir,  considering  its  real  length; 

but " 

'*What  a  start,  my  good  fellow!" 
Ah!  I  should  think  it  was!     Grown  such  a  woman, 
so  pretty,  so  intelligent,  so  expressive!     I  knew  then 
that  she  must  be  really  like  my  child,  or  I  could  never 
have  known  her,  standing  quiet  by  the  door. 

"You  are  afiected,"  says  fhe  gentleman  in  a  kindly 
manner. 


"I  feel,  sir,"  says  I,  "that  I  am  but  a  rough  chap  ia 
a  sleeved  waistcoat." 

"Z  feel,"  says  the  gentleman,  "that  it  Was  you  who 
raised  her  from  misery  and  degradation,  and  brought 
her  into  communication  with  her  kind.  But  why  do 
we  converse  alone  together,  when  we  can  converse  bo 
well  with  her?     Address  her  in  your  own  way." 

*'I  am  such  a  rough  chap  in  a  sleeved  waistcoat, 
sir,"  says  I,  ''and  she  is  suah  a  graceful  woman,  send 
she  stands  so  quiet  at  the  doorl" 

"Try  if  she  moves  at  the  old  sign,"  says  the  gen- 
tleman. 

They  had  got  it  up  together  o'  purpose  to  please 
me!  For  when  I  give  her  the  old  sign,  she  rushed  to 
my  feet,  and  dropped  upon  her  knees,  holding  up  her 
hands  to  me  with  pouring  tears  of  love  and  joy;  and 
when  I  took  her  hands  and  lifted  her,  she  clasped  me 
round  the  neck  and  lay  there;  and  I  don't. know  what 
a  fool  I  didn't  make  of  myself,  until  we  all  three  set- 
tled down  into  talking  without  sound,  as  if  there  was 
a  something  soft  and  pleasant  spread  over  the  whole 
world  for  us. 

Every  item  of  my  plan  was  crowned  with  succ^, 
and  I  was  as  pleswed  and  as  proud  as  a  Pug-dog,  with 
his  muzzle  black-leaded  for  an  evening  ^^srij  and  his 
tail  extra  curled  by  machinery.  Our  reunited  life 
was  more  than  all  that  we  had  looked  forward  to. — 
Content  and  joy  went  with  us  as  the  wheels  of  the 
two  carts  went  round,  and  the  same  stopped  with  us 
when  the  two  carts  stopped. 

We  were  down  at  Lancaster,  and  I  had  done  two 
nights'  more  than  fair  average  busmess  f^though  I 
cannot  in  honor  recommend  them  as  a  auick  audience) 
in  the  open  square  there,  near  the  end  of  the  street 
where  Mr.  Sly's  King's  Arms  and  Eoyal  Hotel  stands. 
Mim's  traveling  giant  otherwise  Pickleson  happened 
at  the  self-same  time  to  be  a  trying  it  on  in  the  town. 
The  genteel  lay  was  adopted  with  him.  No  hint  of  a 
van.  '-Green  baize  alcove  leading  up  to  Pickleson  in 
an  Auction  Room.  Printed  poster  "Free  list  suspen- 
ded, with  the  exception  of  that  proud  boast  of  an  en- 
lightened country,  a  free  press.  Sdiools  admitted  by 
private  arrangement.  Nothine  to  raise  a  blush  in 
the  cheek  of  youth  or  shock  the  most  fastidious." — 
Mim  swearing  most  horrible  and  terrific  in  a  pink  cal- 
ico pay-place,  at  the  slackness  of  the  public.  Serious 
hand-bill  in  the  shops,  importing  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
history  of  David,  without  seemg  Pickleson, 

I  went  to  the  Auction- Room  in  question,  and  I 
found  it  entirely  empty  of  everything  but  echoes  and 
mouldiness,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pickleson  on 
a  piece  of  red  drugget.  This  suited  my  purpose,  aa  I 
wanted  a  private  and  confidential  word  with  him, 
which  was:  "Pickleson.  Owing  much  happiness  to 
you,  I  put  you  in  my  will  for  a  fypunnote;  but,  to  save 
trouble  here's  fourpunten  down,  which  may  equally 
suit  your  views,  and  let  us  so  conclude  the  transac- 
tion." Pickleson,  who  up  to  that  remark  had  had  the 
dejected  appearance  of  a  long  Roman  rushlight  that 
couldn't  anyhow  get  lighted,  brightened  up  at  his  top 
extremity  and  made  his  acknowledgements  in  a  way 
which  (for  him)  was  parliametitary  eloquence.  He 
likewise  did  add,  that,  having  ceased  to  draw  as  a 
Roman,  Mim  had  made  proposals  for  his  going  in  as  a 
conwerted  Indian  Giant  worked  upon  by  The  Dairy 
jijzed  Dy  ''^ 
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man's  Daug^hter.  This,  Pickleflon,  having  no  acquaint 
tance  with  the  tract  named  after  that  young  woman, 
and  not  being  willing  to  couple  gag  with  his  serious 
views,  had  declined  to  do,  thereby  leading  to  words 
and  the  total  stoppage  of  the  unfortunate  young  man's 
beer.  All  of  which,  daring  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
view, was  confirmed  by  the  ferocious  growling  of  Mim 
down  below  in  the  pay-place,  which  shook  the  giant 
likeale«£ 

Bat  what  was  to  the  present  point  in  the  remarks 
of  the  traveling  giant  otherwise  Pickleson,  was  this: 
"Doctor  Marigold*' — I  eive  his  words  without  a  hope 
of  conweying^  their  feebleness — "who  is  the  strange 
young  man  that  hangs  about  your  carts?'' 

••That  strange  youne  manr  I  gives  him  back, 
thinking  that  he  meant  her,  and  his  languid  curcula- 
tion  had  dropped  a  syllable.  **Doctor/'  he  returns, 
with  a  pcidios  calculated  to  draw  a  tear  from  even  a 
manly  eye,  "I  am  weak,  but  not  so  weak  yet  as  that  I 
don*t  know  my  words.  I  repeat  them,  Doctor.  The 
strange  yoiing  man."  It  then  appeared  that  Pickle- 
son, had  twice  seen  hanging  about  my  carts,  in 
that  same  town  of  Lancaster,  where  I  had  been  only 
two  nights,  this  same  unknown  young  man.  Howso- 
ever, I  made  light  of  it  to  Picklesos^  and  I  took  leave 
of  Pickleson  advising  him  to  spend  his  legacy  in  get- 
giug  up  his  stamina,  and  to  continue  to  stand  by  his 
religion*  Towards  morning  I  kept  a  look-out  for  the 
strange  young  man,  and  what  was  more — I  saw  the 
strange  yoong  man.  He  was  well  dressed  and  well 
looking.  He  loitered  very  nigh  my  cart,  watching 
them  like  as  if  he  was  taking  care  of  them,  and  soon 
lifter  daybreak  turned  and  went  away,  I  sent  a  hail 
after  him,  but  he  never' started  or  looked  round,  or 
took  the  smallest  notice.  I  watched  him  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times  not  necessary  to  enter 
ibto,  till  I  found  that  this  strange  young  man  was 
deaf  i^nd  dumb. 

The  discovery  turned  me  over,  because  J  knew 
that  a  part  of  that  establishment  where  she  had  been, 
was  allotted  to  young  men  (some  of  them  well  off^, 
tnd  I  thought  to  myself,   "If  she  favors  him,   where 
am  1,  and  where  is  all  that  I  have  worked  and  planned 
for?"     Hoping — I  must  confess  to  the  selfishness — 
that  she  might  not  favor  him.     I  set  myself  to  find 
out     At  last  I  was  by  accident  present  at  a  meeting 
between  them  in  the  open  air,  looking  on  leaning  be- 
hind a  fir-tree  without  their  knowing  of  it.     It  was  a 
moving  meeting  for  all  the  three  parties  concerned.^ 
1  knew  every  syllable  that  passed  between  them,  as 
well  as  they  did.     I  listened  with  mv  eyes,  which 
had  come  to  be  as  quick  and  true  with  deaf  and  dumb 
conversation,  as  my  ears  with  the  talk  of  people  that 
tan  speak.     He  was  a  going  out  to  China  as  cleik  in 
a  merchant's  houie,  which  his  father  had  been  before 
him.     He  was  in  circumstances  to  keep  a  wife,  and 
he  wanted  her  to  marry  him  and  go  along  with  him. 
She  persisted,  no.     He  asked   if  she  didn't  love  him? 
Yes,  she  loved  him  dearly,  dearly,  but  she  could  never 
di8fl4>point  her  beloved  good  noble  geni^ous  and  I 
don't  know-what-all  father — meaning  me,   the  Cheap 
Jack  iu  the  sleeved  waistcoat — and  she  would  stay 
with  him.  Heaven  bless  him,  though  it  was  to  break 
htr  heart  I     Then  she  cried  most  bitterly,  and  that 
made  up  my  mind. 

While  my  mind   had  been  in  an  unsettled  state 
abottt  her  favoring  this  young  m^n,  I  had  felt  that  un- 


reasonable towards  Pickleson,  that  it  was  well  for 
him  he  had  got  his  legacy  down.  For  I  often  thought 
*'If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  same  weak-minded  giant,  I 
might  never  have  come  to  trouble  my  head  and  wex 
my  soul  about  the  young  man."        « 

She  had  left  the  young  man  by  that  time — for  it 
took  a  few  minutes  to  get  me  thoroughly  well  shook 
together — and  the  young  man  was  leaning  against 
another  of  the  fir-trees — of  which  there  was  a  cluster 
— with  his  face  upon  his  arm.  I  touched  him  on  the 
back.  Looking  up  and  seeing  me,  he  says,  in  our 
deaf  and  dumb  talk:  '*Do  not  be  angry." 

"I  am  not  angry,  good  boy.  1  am  your  friend. — 
Come  with  me."  • 

I  left  him  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Library 
Oart,  and  I  went  up  alone,     bhe  was  drying  her  eyes. 

"You  have  been  crying,  my  dear."    "Yes,  father.'' 

"Why?'' 

"A  head-ache." 

"Not  a  heart-ache?" 

"I  said  a  head-ache,  father." 

<*Doctor  Marigold  must  prescribe  for  that  head-ache." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Here,  my  dear." 

I  brought  her  young  husband  in,  and  I  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  my  only  further  words  to  both  of 
them  were  these:  **Doctor  Marigold's  last  prescrip- 
tion.   To  be  taken  for  life."    After  which  I  bolted. 

When  the  wedding  come  off,  I  mounted  a  coat — 
blue,  and  bright  buttons — for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
all  my  days,  and  I  give  Sophy  away  with  my  own 
hand.  There  were  only  us  three  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  had  charge  of  her  for  those  two  years^  I 
give  the  wedding  dinner  of  four  in  the  Library  Cart 
Pigoon  pie,  a  leg  of  pickled  pork,  a  pair  of  fowls,  and 
suitable  garden-stuff.  The  best  ol  drinks.  I  give 
them  a  speech,  and  the  gentleman  give  us  a  speech, 
and  all  our  jokes  told,  and  the  whole  went  off  like  a 
sky-rocket.  In  the  course  of  the  entertainment  I  ex- 
plained to  Sophy  that  I  should  keep  the  Library  Cart 
as  my  living  cart  when  not  upon  the  road;  and  that  I 
should  keep  all  her  books  for  her  just  as  they  stood, 
till  she  come  back  to  claim  them.  So  she  went  to 
China  with  her  young  husband,  and  it  was  a^rting 
sorrowful  and  heavy,  and  I  got  the  boy  that  I  had 
another  service,  and  so  as  of  old  when  my  child  aiid 
wife  were  gone,  I  went  plodding  along  alone,  with 
my  whip  over  my  shoulder,  at  the  old  horse's  head. 

Sophy  wrote  me  many  letters,  and  I  wrot^  her 
many  letters.  About  the  end  of  the  first  year  she 
sent  me  one  in  an  unsteady  hand:  ''Dearest  father, 
not  a  week  ago  I  had  a  darling  little  daughter,  but  I 
am  so  well  that  they  let  me  write  these  words  to  you. 
Dearest  and  best  father,  I  hope  my  child  may  not  be 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  do  not  yet  know."  When  I 
wrote  back,  I  hinted  the  question;  but  as  Sophy  nev- 
er answered  that  question,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  sad  one, 
and  I  never  repeated  it.  For  a  long  time  our  letters 
were  regular,  but  then  they  got  irregular  through 
Sophy's  husband  being  moved  to  another  station,  and 
through  my  being  always  on  the  move.  But  we  were 
in  one  another's  thoughts,  I  was  equally  sure,  letters 
or  no  letters. 

Five  years,  odd  months,  had  gone  since  Sophy  went 
away.  I  was  still  the  King  of  the  Cheap  Jacks,  and 
at  a  greater  heiglith  of  popularity  than  ever.  I  had 
had  a  first-rate  autumn  of  it,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
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of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  I  found  myself  at  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  clean 
sold  out.  So  I  jogged  up  to  London  with  the  old 
horse,  light  and  easy,  to  have  my  Christmas-Eve  and 
Christmas-Day  %lone  by  the  fire  in  the  Library  Cart, 
and  then  to  buy  a  regular  new  stock  of  goods  all 
round,  to  sell  'cm  agMU  and  get  the  money. 

I  am  a  neat  hand  at  cookery,  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  got  up  for  my  Chrrstmas-Eve  dinner  in  the  Library 
Cart.  I  got  up  a  beefsteak  pudding  for  one,  with  two 
kidneys,  a  dozen  oysters,  and  a  couple  of  mushrooms, 
thrown  in.  It's  a-pudding  to  put  a  man  in  good  hu- 
mor with  everything,  except  the  two  bottom  buttons 
of  his  waistcoat.  Havitffe  relished  that  pudding  and 
cleared  away,  I  turned  the  lamp  low,  and  sat  down  by 
the  l^ht  of  the  fire,  watching  it  as  it  shone  upon  the 
backs  of  Sophy's  books.  „    ^  ,       li.  ^v  *  t 

Sophy's  books  so  brought  up  Sophy's  self,  that  1 
saw  her  touching  face  quite  plainly,  before  I  dropped 
oflf  dozing  by  the  fire.  This  may  be  a  reason  why 
Sophy,  with  her  deaf  and  dumb  chUd  in  her  arms, 
seemed  to  stand  silent  by  me  all  through  my  nap.  I 
was  on  the  road,  oflf  the  road,  in  all  sorts  of  places. 
North  and  South  and  West  and  East,  Winds  liked 
best  and  winds  liked  least.  Here  and  there  and  gone 
astray.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,  and  stUl  she 
stood  silent  by  me,  with  her  silent  child  in  her  arms. 
Even  when  I  woke  with  a  start,  she  seemed  to  vanish, 
as  if  she  had  stood  by  me  in  that  very  place  only  a 
single  instant  before. 

I  had  started  at  a  real  sound,  and  the  sounds  was 
on  the  steps  of  the  cart.  It  was  the  light  hurried 
tread  of  a  child,  coming  clambering  up.  That  tread 
of  a  child  had  otice  been  so  familiar  to  me,  that  for 
half  a  moment  I  believed  I  was  a  going  to  see  a  little 
ghost.  ,  .,  , 

But  the  touch  of  a  real  child  was  hud  upon  the  outer 
handle  of  the  door,  and  the  handle  turned  and  the 
door  opened  a  little  way,  and  a  real  child  peeped  m. 
A  bright  little  comely  girl  with  large  dark.eyes. 

Looking  ftdl  at  me,  the  tiny  creature  took  off  her 
mite  of  a  straw  hat,  and  a  quantity  of  dark  curls  fell 
all  about  her  fece.  Then  she  opened  her  lips,  and 
said  in#  pretty  voice: 

•*Gran<fratherl" 

"Ah  my  GodP  I  cries  out.    "She  can  speakl ' 

••Yes,  dear  grandfather.  And  1  am  to  ask  you 
whether  there  was  ever  any  one  that  I  remind  you  ofY 

In  a  moment,  Sophy  was  round  my  neck  as  well  as 
the  child,  and  her  husband  was  a  wringing  my  lumd 
with  her  face  hid,  and  we  all  had  to  shake  ourselves 
together  before  we  eould  get  over  it.  And  when  we 
did  begin  to  get  over  it,  and  I  saw  the  pretty  child  a 
talking,  pleased  and  quick  and  eager  and  busy,  to  her 
mother,  in  the  signs  that  I  had  first  taught  her  mother, 
the  happy  and  yet  pitymg  tears  fell  roUing  down  my 
face. 
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TAUOrnHB  YfOLf  THE  YEHTBILOaUIST.    ^ 

HIS  JOCRVET  TO  LONDON. 

ValeatiDM  trfcki  at  the  election  being  privately  reheai»ed  to 
hh  Uncle  John  aad  bis  motber,  it  oconrred  to  them  that  shoold 
the  iaeta  «one  tm  the  knowMse  of  the  anthorities  the  reaolt 


might  be  anything  but  pleaaant  It  was  accordingly  molTsd 
to  deepatoh  *'tbe  yonng  doff,"  as  his  Uncle  called  him,  to  Mr. 
Goodman,  an  old  friend  <?  Uncle  John's  in  London,  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  following. 

After  dreaming  all  night  of  the  glories  of  London,  Yednos- 
day  morning  found  Valentine  safely  perched  on  the  top  of  tbe 
coach  that  was  to  convey  him  thither,  in  the  greatest  state  of 
ezciiemeot  about  the  wondrous  scenes  he  was  about  to  behold. 
All  the  usual  preliminaries  being  through,  *Whit,  whit'  went 
the  driver,  and  off  went  the  horses  in  fine  style.  Yalenline's 
heart  for  tbe  first  hour  was  too  full  at  parting  with  his  mother 
and  uncle  to  allow  him  to  feel  anvthing  but  sad;  but  after  stop- 
ping to  change  horses  and  all  hands  getting  dowp  from  tbo 
coach  for  refreshment,  including  Valentine  (whose  place  wa» 
just  behind  the  driver)  he  was  so  much  recovered  that,  on  re- 
taking his  seat,  he  began  seriously  to  think  of  the  exereiaa  of 
bis  power. 

*  Whit,  whit,'  said  the  driver,  between  a  whisper  and  a  wbiaOe, 
as  the  fresh  horses  galloped  up  the  hilL 

*Stopl  boa!'  cried  Valentine,  assuming  a  Tolee,  the  somid  €iif 
which  appeared  to  have  traveled  some  distance. 

*Yoa  have  left  one  behind,'  observed  a  gentlraian  in  Wmic^, 
who  had  secured  the  box-seat. 

*0  let  un  run  a  bit  Whit  Illl  give  un  a  winder  np  this  ttt- 
tle  hill,  and  teach  un  to  be  np  in  time  in  fUtare.  If  we  was  to 
wait  for  every  passenger  as  chooses  to  lag  behind,  we  shoulda't 
git  over  the  ground  5i  a  fomit' 

*Hoal  stop!  stop  I  stop!'  reiterated  Valentine  in  the  Toioa 
of  a  man  pretty  well  out  of  breath. 

Tooler,  without  deigning  to  look  behind,  re-tickled  ttto 
hannches  of  his  leaders,  and  gleefully  chnokled  at  the  idea  of 
how  he  was  making  a  passenger  sweat. 

The  voice  was  beard  no  more,  and  Tooler  on  reachioir  ^^ 
top  of  tbe  bill  pulled  up  and  looked  round,  bat  ooold  see  no 
man  running. 

*  Where  is  he  T'  he  inquired. 

<In  the  ditoh  V  replied  Valentina,  throwing  fab  Yolee  beUnd. 
an  the  ditoh  ?'  exclaimed  Tooler.  'Blarm  me,  whereabonta  t 
•There,*  said  Valentine. 

*Ood  bless  my  soul  V  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  who  was  - 
an  exceedingly  nervous  village  clergyman.    *The  poor  person 
no  doubt  has  fallen  down  in  an  absolute  state  of  exhaustion. 
How  very,  very  wrong  of  you,  coachman,  not  to  stop.' 

Tooler,  apprehensive  of  some  serious  oconrrence,  got  doim 
with  the  view  of  dragging  the  exhausted  passenger  out  of  tbe 
ditoh,  but  although  he  ran  several  hundred  yards  down  ibe 
hill,  no  person  of  course  could  be  tound. 

'Who  saw  un  T'  shouted  Tooler,  as  he  panted  np  tbe  hill 
again. 

*I  saw  nothing/  said  a  passenger  behind,  <bnt  a  boy  Jnmplns 
over  the  hedge.^ 

Tooler  looked  at  his  way-bill,  oonnted  the  passengers,  foand 
them  all  right,  and  remounting  the  box,  got  tbe  horses  agmin 
into  a  gallop,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  some  Tillainous 
young  scarecrow  had  raised  the  false  alarm. 

<Whit!  blarm  them  'ere  boys!'  said  Tooler,  <8tead  o'  miodin' 
their  crews  they  are  alius  np  to  snflbn.    I  only  wish  I  had  nn 

here,  I'd  pay  on  to  their  blarmed  bodice;   if  I  wouldn't ' 

At  this  interesting  moment,  and  as  if  to  give  a  practical  illnn- 
tration  of  what  he  would  have  done  in  that  case,  he  gare  Uio 
off-wheeler  so  tolling  a  cut  round  the  leins,  that  the  aninkml 
without  any  ceremony  kicked  over  the  trace.  Of  eo«no 
Tooler  was  compelled  to  pull  up  again  immediately;  an4 
after  having  adjusted  the  trace,  and  asking  the  animal  seriona* 
ly  what  he  meant,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  question  by 
giving  him  a  blow  on  the  bony  part  of  his  nose,  he  preparea 
to  remount;  but  just  as  he  had  got  his  left  foot  oo  the  nave  of 
the  wheel,  Valentine  so  admirably  imitated  tbe  sharp  snapping 
growl  of  a  dog  in  the  front  boot,  that  Tooler  started  hmtk  wm 
quickly  as  if  be  had  been  shot,  while  the  genttemaa  in  black 
dropped  the  reins  and  almost  Jumped  Into  tiie  road. 

'Good  graclpus!'  exclaimed  the  gentieman  in  black,  trem- 
bling with  gitfat  energy;  'how  wrong,  how  very  horribly 
wrong  of  you,  coachman,  not  to  tell  me  that  a  dog  had  been 
placed  beneath  my  feet.' 

'Blarm  their  carcasses  t'  cried  Tooler,  'they  never  told  me  n 
dog  was  shoved  thers.  Lay  downl  We'll  soon  have  yoir  ont 
there  together  I' 

'Not  for  the  world  V  cried  the  gentieman  in  black,  as  be 
approached  the  foot-board  in  order  to  open  it,  'Not  for  tbe 
world  t  un-un-un-less  you  le-1e-l«t  me  get  down  first  1  haTe 
no  desire  to  pe-pe-perish  of  hydrophe-phobla.' 
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'Bjpyar  fok  oo  the  board  then, 
veil  tooD  have  the  TarmSnt  oat  o' 
cred  «p  the  rdns,  remotmted  the 


sir,  please,'  said  Tooler; 
that'  So  saying,  he  gath- 
box,  and   started   off  the 


hones  again  at  f^ll  gallop. 

The  gentleman  in  black  then  began  to  explain  to  Tooler  how 
utterly  inconcelTable  was  the  number  of. persons  who  had  died 
of  hydrenhobia  within  an  almost  nnspeakably  short  space  of 
tfane,  in  the  imoiediate  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  a  friend  of 
bis  in  London;  and  just  as  he  had  jost  got  into  the  marrow  of 
i  Dostexeraciatinff  description  of  the  intense  mental  and  phys- 
ieaJ  tpHiy  of  whicn  the  disease  in  its  worst  stage  was  prodao- 
ti?e,  both  he  and  Tooler  suddenly  sprang  back,  with  their  feet 
ia  the  air,  and  their  heads  between  tbe  knees  of  the  passengers 
behind  them,  on  Valentine  glTing  a  loud  growling  soap,  more 
biUngly  indicative  of  anger  than  before. 

As  Tooler  had  tightly  hold  of  the  reins  when  he*  made  this 
iafolnntary  spring,  the  horses  stopped  on  the  instant,  and 
allowed  him  ome  to  scramble  up  again  without  rendering  the 
•low  process  dangerous. 

1  cannot,  I— I— I  positively  cannot,'  said  the  gentleman  in 
black,  who  had  been  thrown  again  into  a  dreadful  state  of  ex- 
dtaaent  'I  cannot  sit  here~my  nerves  cannot  endure  it;  it's 
perfectly  shocking.' 

'Blister  their  bowls !'  exclumed  Tooler,  whose  first  impulse 
▼SB  to  drag  the  dog  out  of  the  boot  at  all  hazards,  but  who,  on 
teeing  the  horses  waiting  in  the  road  a  short  distance  ahead  for 
the  next  stage,  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  he  had  reached 
tbea.  'I'll  make  an  remember  this  the  longest  day  of  thar 
bletied  lives— blarn  an  I  Phihl  I'll  let  un  know  when  1  get 
back,  I  warrant    I'll  lam  un  to ' 

'Hoa,  coachman!  boat  my  hat's  off  I*  cried  Valentine,  throw- 
hig  his  voice  to  the  back  of  the  coach. 

•Wdl  may  I  be  phiti'— said  Tooler.  Til  make  yow  ran 
back  fort  any  how— phiti' 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  coach  drew  up  opposite  the  stable, 
when  the  gentleman  in  black  at  once  proceeded  to  alight  Just, 
kowever,  as  his  foot  reached  the  roller  bolt,  another  growl 
from  Valentine  frightened  him  backwards,  when  falling  upon 
one  of  the  old  horsekeepers,  he  knocked  him  fairly  down,  and 
roiled  over  him  heavily. 

'Damg  your  doomsy  carkus !'  cried  the  horsekeeper,  gather- 
ng  himself  up,  'cam't  you  git  oof  ar  coarch  aroat  knocking  o' 
pipple  dam  V 

'I-I-I  heg  pardon,'  trembling,  observed  the  gentleman  in 
black;  »I  hope  11 ' 

'Whoap  I  pardon  I'  contemptuously  echoed  the  horsekeeper, 
u  be  limped  towards  the  bars  to  unhook  the  leaders'  traces. 

'Now  then,  yow  warmint,  let's  see  who  yow  belong  to,'  said 
Tooler,  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  boot;  but  just  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  the  foot-board,  another  angry  snap  made 
bia  dose  it  again  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

•Lay  down !  blarm  your  body  I'  cried  Tooler,  shrinking  back. 
'Here,  yow  Jim,  kim  here,  boi,  and  take  this  'ere  devU  of  a 
logout  o'  that' 

Jim  approached,  and  the  growling  was  louder  than  before, 
while  the  gentieman  in  black  implored  Jim  to  take  care  that 
tbe  animal  didn't  get  hold  of  his  hand. 

'Here,  yow  Harry  1'  shouted  Jim,  *yare  noot  afeared  o'  doogs 
together— damg  un,  I  doon't  like  un.' 

AecordlDgly  Harry  came,  and  then  Sam,  and  then  Bob,  and 
tbea  Bill,  but  as  the  dog  coidd  not  be  seen,  and  as  the  snarling 
eoatmaed,  neither  of  them  dared  to  put  his  hand  in  to  drag  the 
■onster  forth.  Bob  therefore  ran  off  for  Tom  Titus,  the  black- 
amith,  who  was  known  to  care  for  neither  dog  nor  devil,  and 
ii  less  than  two  minutes,  Tom  arrived  with  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  of  rod  iron  red  hot. 

'DtrMonl'  cried  Tom,  'this  'ere  11  maake   an   quit  to- 

'Dear  me  I  mv  good  man,'  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  'don't 
«M  that  unchristian-like  implement!  don't  put  the  dumb  thing 
to  such  horrible  torture  1' 

'It  don't  siggerfy  a  button,'  cried  Tooler,  'I  mamt  go  to  stop 
am  all  day.    Out  o'  that  he  must  c  jme.' 

Upon  this  Tom  introduced  his  profeasional  weapon,  and 
eoamenced  poking  about  with  considerable  energy,  while 
tbe  mapping  and  growling  increased  with  each  poke. 

Ill  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Tom,  turning  round  and 
wipbg  the  sweat  off  his  brow  with  his  naked  arm,  'this  here 
cretur  here's  stark  raavin  mad." 

*I  knew  that  he  was,'  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  getting 
latoanemptv  wagon  which  stood  without  horses  just  out  of 
tbe  road;  *I  felt  perfectiy  sure  that  he  wfis  rabid.' 

'He'*  a  bull-terrier  too,'  said  Tom,  'I  knows  it  by's  growl 
It  i  the  worsest  and  dargdest  to  goo  maad  as  is.' 


'Well,  what  shall  us  do  wi'  th'  warment?'  said  Tooler. 

'Shoot  htm !  shoot  him!'  cried  the  gentleman  in  black. 

'O,  I've  goot  a  blunderbuss.   Bob  1'  said  Tom,  'yow  run 
•for't  together,  it's  top  o'  the  forge.' 

Bob  started  at  once,  and  Tom  kept  on  the  bar,  while  Tooler, 
Sam,  Harry,  and  Bob  held  the  heads  of  the  horses.  ^ 

'He's  got  on;  all  right  I'  cried  Tom  Titus,  as  Bob  neared 
the  coach  Vith  the  weapon  on  his  shoulder.  'Tow'U  be 
dooa  for  in  noo  time,'  he  added,  as  he  felt  to  as  certain 
with  his  rod  in  which  comer  of  the  boot  the  buU-terrier 
lay. 

'Isshe  loardedT'  asked  Bob,  as  he  handed  Tom  the  instra- 
ment  of  death. 

'Mind  you  make  the  shot  come  oat  at  bottom,'  shouted 
Tooler. 

'^hool,'  said  Tom,  putting  the  weapon  to  his  shoulder. 
'Noo  the  loord  ha'  maroy  on  yar  sooi,  as  jooge  says  sizes,' 
and  in^tantiy  let  fly. 

The  horses  of  course  plunged  considerably,  but  still  did  no 
mischief;  and  before  the  smoke  had  evaporated.  Valentine  in- 
troducea  into  the  boot  a  low  melancholy  howl,  which  convinced 
Tom  Titus  that  the  shot  had  taken  eflfect 

'He's  ^iv  oop  the  goost,  darng  his  carkus  I'  cried  Tom,  as  he 
poked  his  dead  body  into  the  comer. 

'Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  un,'  said  Tooler,  'let's  see  what 
warment  is  like.' 

The  gentieman  In  black  at  onoe  leaped  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  everyone  present  drew  near,  when  Tom,  guided  by  the  rod 
which  he  had  kept  upon  the  body,  put  his  hand  into  the  boot, 
and  drew  forth  a  fine  hare  that  Imd  been  shattered  by  the  shot 
all  to  pieces. 

'He  arn't  a  bull-tarrier,'  cried  Bob. 

'But  that  ara't  he,'  said  Tom  Titus.  'He's  some'er  aboot 
here  as  dead  as  a  darag'd  nail;  I  know  he's  a  corpse.' 

'Are  yow  sure  on't  T'  asked  Tooler. 

'There  arn't  any  bairn  door  deader,*  cried  Tom.  'Here, 
I'll  lug  him  out  an'  show  yar.' 

'No,  no  I'  shouted  Tooler,  as  Tom  proceeded  to  pull  out  the 
luggage.  'I  mamt  stay  for  that;  I'm  an  hour  behind  now, 
blarm  un  I    Jimp  up,  genelmeni' 

Tom  Titus  and  his  companions,  who  wanted  the  bull-terrier 
as  a  trophv,  entreated  Tooler  to  allow  them  to  have  it,  and 
having  at  length  gained  his  consent,  Tom  proceeded  to  empty 
tbe  boot  Every  eye  was,  of  course,  directed  to  everything 
drawn  out,  and  when  Tom  mode  a  solemn  declaration  that  the 
boot  was  empty,  they  were  all,  at  once,  struck  with  amaze- 
ment Each  looked  at  the  other  with  astounding  incredulity, 
and  overhauled  the  luggage  a^ain  and  again. 

'Do  you  mean  to  say,^  said  Tooler,  Hhat  there,  am't  nuflln 
else  in  the  boot?' 

'Darnged  a  thing!'  cried  Tom  Titus,  'coom  an'  look.'  And 
Tooler  did  look,  and  the  gentieman  In  black  looked,  and  Boh 
looked,  and  Harry  looked,  and  Bill  looked,  and  Sam  looked, 
and  all  looked,  but  found  the  boot  empty. 

*Well,  blarm  me!'  cried  Tooler--«but  darng  it  all,  he  most 
be  somewhere  1' 

'I'll  taake  my  solum  davy,'  said  Bill,  'that  he  was  there.' 

*I  seed  um  myself,'  exclaimed  Bob,  'wi'  my  oam  eyes,  an 
didn't  loike  the  looks  on  um  a  bit' 

'There  cannot,'  said  the  gentieman  in  black,  'be  the  smallest 
possible  doubt  about  his  having  been  there;  but  the  question 
for  our  mature  consideration  is,  where  is  he  now!' 

'I'll  bet  a  pint,'  said  Harry,  'you  blowed  um  away.' 

'Blowed  um  away,  you  fool  f— how  could  I  ha  blowed  am 
away  f  said  Tom  Titus,  in  tones  of  contempt 

'Why,  he  was  there,'  said  Bob,  'and  he  baint  there  noo,  and 
he  baint  here  nayther,  so  you  must  ha  blowed  am  o'  th'  boot; 
sides  look  at  the  muzzle  o'  this  ere  hlunderbust  I' 

'Well,  of  all  the  rummest  goes  as  ever  happened,'  said  the 
driver,  thrasting  his  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pockete^ 
'this  ere  flogs  'em  all  into  uufBn  1' 

'It  is  perfectly  astounding!'  exclaimed  the  gentieman  in 
black,  looking  again  into  the  boot  while  the  men  stood  and 
stared  at  earth  other  with  their  months  as  wide  open  as  human 
mouths  could  be. 

'Well,  in  wi'  em  agin,'  cried  Tooler,  'in  wl'  em!— blarm  me 
if  this  here  amt  a  queer  'un  to  get  o^er.' 

The  luggage  was  accordingly  replaced,  and  Tooler,  on  mount- 
ing the  box,  told  the  men  to  gel  a  gallon  of  beer^  when  the 
gentleman  in  black  generonsly  gave  them  half-a-crown,  and  the 
horses  started  off,  leaving  Tom  with  his  blunderbuss,  Harry, 
Bill,  Sam,  and  their  companions,  bewildered  with  the  mystery 
which  the  whole  day  spent  in  the  ale- house  by  no  means  enar 
bled  them  to  soUe. 
^ i    _r\r^r%l/:> 
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SATURDAY,      MARCH    21,     1868. 
KAHOlSrAL  TRAITS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 


NuxBER    Four. 
We  have  not  yet  glanced    at    the    Irishman,  the 
representative  of  very  remarkable  peculianties. 

The  Irishman  proper  and  unadulterated  is  as  unique 
a  person  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  He  stands 
solidly  out  from  the  common  run  of  national  qualit^s 
with  a  shape  peculiarly  his  own.  The  original  Irish- 
man is  a  specimen  of  an  unmixed  race.  He  presents 
none  of  that  mixture  of  the  characteristics  of  other 
nations  which  mark  the  Englishman;  because  he  has 
not  like  him  derived  his  blood  and  habits  from  a  mix- 
ture of  races.  The  Celt  he  was  and  the  Celt  he  is, 
but  a  Celt  laboting  under  the  most  untoward  curcum- 
stances  that  ever  afflicted  that  race. 

There  are,  however,  small  parts  of  Ireland  where 
this  Celtic  blood  has  been  by  invasion  in  past  periods 
mixed  with  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  Anglo- 
Saxopized  to  a  degree.  In  those  parts  the  Irishman 
in  his  character' differs  m^teriallv  from  the  Irishman 
pure  There  are  other  parts  where  Scotch  colonies 
have — in  times  of  diflSculty  between  that  people  and 
England — been  settled,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  distinguished — as  the  Irish  are — for  impulsive- 
ness, demonstration,  and  profuseness  of  expression, 
you  can  find  the  reticence,  slowness,  caution,  and 
liard-thinking  of  the  Scotch,  dashed  with  just  a  breath 
of  the  wit,  humor,  and  joyous  freedom  of  the  happy 
Celt — a  remarkable  instance  of  the  blending  of  char- 
acleristics  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  circum- 
stances in  national  life. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  unadulterated  Irishmm  of 
whom  we  speak  at  present;  the  apparently  careless, 
thoughtless,  happy-go-lucky  being,  famed  the  world 
over.  Allowing  that  the  race  from  whom  he  is  de- 
rived were  hot,  impulsive  and  inconsiderate  in  the 
start,  there  has  been  nothing  in  his  history  to  change 
those  qualities  to  those  of  caution  or  ambition  for  a 
future.  Like  the  Scotch,  he  has  known  poverty  for 
generations.  With  the  Scotch,  however,  that  poverty 
has  arisen  from  the  scantiness  of  natural  supplies, 
which,  pressing  on  men  given  to  free  thought  and 
action,  has  but  stimulated  their  faith  and  enterprise, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  Irishman  has  been  produced 
by  the  crushing  and  hopeless  influences  of  a  bad 
social  system,  which  has  limited  his  opportunities  and 
destroyed  his  energies.  Finding  that  care  and  thought 
have  availed  him  nothing,  he  has  fallen  back  upon 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  himself  as  the  natural 
*  limit  to  all  that  was  possible  in  life.  On  the  top  of 
his  other  difficulties,  a  priestly  system,  whose  chief 
glory  is  that  it  hag  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  progress 
wherever  it  has  found  it-^has  sat  like  a  nightmare 
upon  his  remaining  energies,  and  preached  poverty 
and  submission,  to  th&  evils,  as  well  as  "the  powers 
that  be,''  as  the  will  of  God.  Is  it  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Irishman  of  past  times  thai  hemmed 
in  by  oppressive  masters  on  the  one  side,  with  con- 
tent-preaching priests  on  the  other,  without  education 
to  develope,  or  scenes  of  enterprise  to  inspire  him, 
and  fiiiding  that  his  little  garden  patch  would  produce 


as  much  as  he  was  likely  to  get,  should  becoaie  sta- 
tionary and  unenterprising?  Is  it  remarkable  that  a 
warm,  lively,  volatile  people,  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances like  these,  should  develope  the  bog-trotting, 
hod-carrying  race,  whose  highest  ambition  has  been 
a  mud  cabin  with  a  few  potatoes,  and  whose  paradise 
"a  dhrap  of  the  craythur"  and  a  fight  at  Domiybrook 
Fair? 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  the  Irish  vil- 
lager that  has  furnished  the  world  with  its  ideal  Iri^- 
raan.  The  Irishman  of  the  big  cities  where  ednca- 
tion  has  travelled  and  commerce  prevailed  is  another 
person.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  has  fur- 
nished such  extremes  of  .human  face  and  character 
as  Ireland — the  extreme  of  ignorance  and  abase- 
ment, and  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement — ^the  mo9t 
brutaliaed  countenances  (he  European  world  has  pro- 
duced and  the  most  exquisitely-cut  and  delicately- 
defined.  What  education  and  favorable  surroundings 
can  do  in  elevating  and  developing  a  people,  and 
what  want,  ignorance,  and  a  fedse  creed  can  do  in  de- 
grading ^hem,  have  been  seen  in  Ireland  to  perfection. 
Educated  Irishmen  are  famed  the  world  over  for  elo- 
quence, and  perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
men  more  open  to  the  influence  of  eloquence  than  the 
Irish.  In  this  they  are  the  reverse  of  the  Scotch. 
Eloquence  or  warmth  of  speech  never  inflames  them. 
They  will  stand  and  look  on  with  an  air  of  mixed 
curiosity  and  conmiisseration;  but  a  proof — a  bit  of 
cold  reasoning,  like  that  of  two  and  two  making  four, 
will  touch  them  to  the  soul.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
educated  Irishman  developes  a  cultivated  imagination; 
the  educated  Scotchman,  a  cultivated  reason.  The 
cause  of  this  is,  a  warm-blooded  race  are  always 
quicker  in  conception,  but  less  correct  in  judgment; 
a  colder  temperament,  while  it  produces  slowness  of 
mental  efibrt,  at  the  same  time  leads  to  greater 
soundness  of  conclusion. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  lower  order  of  Irish- 
man is  that  he  is  a  totally  unconvertable  creature. 
Catholicism  boasts  with  reason  that  her  Irish  believ- 
ers are  safe  from  the  influences  of  every  creed.  The 
untutored  and  unreasoning  always  are  safe  in  this 
respect.  Any  race  unoontaminated  by  free  thought 
and  unperverted  by  reason,  will  make  splendid  herdii- 
tary  believers.  But  the  Irish  protestant  is  a  de4idlier 
hater  of  the  papacy  than  the  world  can  furnish  else- 
where. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  highest  and  most 
intellectual  families  of  Ireland  are  Catholic;  but  with 
that  other  portion  of  the  intelligence  of  Ireland,  which 
has  preserved  its  Catholicism  it  has  been  on  the  same 

Erinciple  that  men  preserve  their  estates — as  a  family 
eirloom.  To  turn  Protestant  would  be  a  reflection  on 
their  ancestiy.  But  as  to  the  masses,  in  past  ages 
they  emerged  from  heathenism  into  Catholicism  and 
ignorance  and  undevelopment — coupled  to  some  ex- 
tent with  this  family  feeling— have  kept  them  so  ever 
since.  Looking  at  things  naturally,  one  could  say  in 
advance  concerning  a  people  crushed  as  they  hav« 
been  intellectually,  but  possessing  so  much  of  the  im- 
aginative and  devotional,  that  they  ought  to  be  Cath- 
olics, if  they  are  not.  The  pompous  ceremonies  of 
that  church,  with  its  demands  for  devout  unthinking 
submission  is  the  natural  food  of  such  minds.  The 
nation  that  did  not  become  Catholic  under  such  ci^ 
cuni^tances  when  the  opportunity  offered  would  be 
ouirue  to  its  natural  instincts.    For  the  Irish  masses 
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to  evince  Protestant  teDdencies  or  produce  in  abttn- 
dAnce,  Quak^rd,  Universaiists,  or  radicals  in  religion 
^erallj,  would  be  as  unnatural  as  for  birds  to 
Bwilto  or  fish  to  fly.  No  people  become  fearless 
seekers  after  truth,  except  where  the  influences  of 
education  and  enterprise  abound  around  them.  Prob- 
ably emigration,  and  its  natural  consequence — inter- 
marriage, alone  can  break  the  chains  which  bind  this 
warm-hearted  race.  So  far  as  it  has  already  gone,  it 
has  lead  to  such  results.  The  Irishman  under  favor- 
able eircumstances  develops,  as  we  have  said,  a  bril- 
Haut  imagination,  rare  powers  of  eloquence,  and  all 
requisites  of  a  polished  mind.  Ireland  has  given 
birth,  under  its  beat  conditions,  to  poets,  orators  and 
many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  military  men. 
She  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
surroundings  and  conditions  of  life  make  or  unmake 
a  people. 


QLD-EOGPY  STSTEMS  OF  EDUOATIOB. 

The  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation  were 
piofoondly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  but 
one  ^ay  to  make  the  young  idea  and  knowledge  mu- 
tually acquainted,  and  that  was  to  chain  the  two  to- 
gether and  guard  them  by  a  sentry  commonly  called 
a  schoolmaster.  The  business  of  this  schoolmaster 
was  Aimply  to  "stand  guard,"  and  deal  out  from  time 
to  time  portions  of  certain  dry  unexplanatory  works 
00  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  and  see  that  they  were 
regularly  swallowed.  The  chief  beauty  of  these 
works  generally  consisting  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
prepared  on  the  supposition  that  the  reader  knew  all 
about  them  before  he  began  to  study. 

A  glance  at  the  first  sentence  in  any  one  of  these 
ancient  grammars  will  show  their  extraordinary  adap- 
tation to  the  youthful  mind.  They  begin  by  a  learned 
statement  that  Grammar  is  composed  of  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody — ^four  fearful  things 
to  contemplate  in  the  first  place;»this  is  followed  by  a 
dive  into  tne  perplexities  of  Vowels,  Consonants,  Dip- 
tbongs,  Tripthongs,  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives  and 
mysteries  without  end.  All  this  is  introduced  to  the 
boyish  comprehension  in  language  suitable  for  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity.  Never  an  illustration  is  given  to 
•how  the  young  martyr  to  learning  what  purpose  all 
this  is  to  serve,  or  wherein  life  will  be  the  better  lor 
hammed ng  these  hard  words  into  his  memory.  Such 
writers  and  teachers  sq^parently  forgetting  that  the 
miads  of  little  boys,  as  well  as  biggex  ones,  are  etern- 
ally asking  the  question  in  reference  to  hard  work  of 
any  kind  "what  g^ood  is  it?"  and  "what's  it  all  for?" 
and  that  unless  this  point  is  made  more  or  less  plain 
at  the  start,  there  will  be  no  natural  opening  of  the 
mteUect  to  the  science-knocking  for  admission. 

In  &e  old-fashioned  lesson  system,  to  which  we  re- 
fer, a  number  of  such  books,  all  equally  adapted  to 
look  mysterious  and  useless  to  a  youthful  judgment 
were  handed  out  to  the  pupil  who  was  simply  asked  to 
memorize  their  contents  so  many  inches  per  day.  Pro- 
viding he  did  this,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  object  of  his  being  upon  the  earth  was  accom- 
plished and  his  parents  might^fce  contented.  By  dint 
of  pounding — much  on  the  principle  that  people  drive 
Mils— a  vast  amount  of  such  parrot-schooling  has 
hMn  given  to  thousands,  the  pupil  generally  acquir- 


ing about  ten  years  after  the  process  a  distant  idea 
where  some  of  it  could  be  usefully  applied. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  new  spirit  has  come  over 
the  instructors  of  youth.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
they  have  eyes,  hands,  and  a  whole  mass  of  sensibil- 
ities that  can  be  appealed  to  as  much  as  their  mem- 
ories. It  has  been  found  out  that  most  people  have 
imaginations  that  can  beworked  into  service  and  made 
to  assist  the  work  of  education ;  and  finally,  that  one 
day  of  experiments  and  demonstration  in  the  presence 
of  the  learner  does  more  to  assist  the  understanding 
and  develop  it  than  mouths  of  dry  application  shut  up 
in  schools.. 

What  the  pupil  needs,  then,is  to  be  taught  by  the  aid 
of  models,  pictures,  and  experiments.  In  fact, to  handle 
and  see  as  well  as  remember.  If  he  is  being  taught 
Grammar,  he  needs  familiar  illustration.  For  instance, 
instead  of  trving  to  swallow  those  hard  lumps,the  parts 
of  speech,  wholesale,  it  should  be  explained  that  they 
are  merely  the  names  of  the  different  kind  of  bricks 
with  which  he  is  to  build  his  house  of  words;  and 
that  syntax  consists  simply  of  directions  how  to  lay 
those  bricks  one  upon  another.  If  he  is  learning 
chemistry,  he  requires  to  see  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  or  the  method  of  collecting  gases,  etc.,  be- 
fore his  eyes.  In  geology,  he  wants  a  model,  or  pic- 
ture at  least,  of  the  various  strata  with  bits  of  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  tp  knock  to  pieces.  If  geography,  he 
should  be  made  in  imagination  to  sail  up  the  rivers, 
climb  over  the  mountains,  with  stories  by  the  way 
how  Napoleon  fought  here,  or  Paul  got  wrecked  there; 
or  he  may  be  requested  to  stop  to  notice  that  the  Ital- 
ian peninsular  is  like  a  boot  with  a  lame  man's  heel. 
From  these  illustrations  he  can  return  with  renewed 
zest  to  books.  The  key  has  been  turned,  he  sees  in- 
side of  the  hidden  chambers  of  knowledge,  and  some 
of  its  hidden  beauties  aiid  utilities  have  been  disclosed. 
Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  Educational  process 
we  neea.  The  practical  system  of  book-keeping  and 
mercantile  instruction  now  being  imparted  in  this  city 
is  all  in  harmony  with  this.  Hereafter  we  may  refer 
to  the  Educators  we  require. 


ANSWE&S   TO    GOARESFOlfDENTd. 

NOTB.~Correepoiide&()e  ie  iDTlted  from  onr  friends. 

A  HoMB-MADB  BvfLDCK.— In  OUT  estlmftUon  a  foot  wall  bondai  ererj 


munar  ilnds  its  way,  except  acddeotally,  between  the  inner  and  the  enter 
course.  All  our  good  mmons  or  bricklayers— and  we  have  many— wonid 
prefer  to  bulla  with  proper  bond  than  otherwiae.  if  snliably  paid. 

A  20'ru  Wabder  wislies  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  long  dresses 
worn  by  the  ladies.  Ue*s  a  heariless  fellow.  He  sa/s  it  puts  him  in  miud 
of  a  oertaiu  kind  of  sheep  raised  hi  some  parts  of  Africa,  the  wool  on 
whose  tail  Is  so  valuable  tnac  the  hheep-raisers  provide  litue  carriages  to 
carry  ttem  upon,  lest  they  fhould  be  spoUed  by  getting  into  the  mud  or 
water;  and  he  asks  could  not  our  ladies  lie  provided  with  small  carriages 
fur  a  similar  purpose.  We  wonder  where  our  correspondent  expects  to  go 
to  He  certtduly  cuu't  believe  in  any  hereafter.  We  don*t  dare  to  publisn 
his  name,  lest  hfi  should  be  annihilated. 

T.  s .  is  on  dangerous  ground.  Do  not  meddle  with  the  rights  of  women. 
A  lady  has  an  equal  right  with  a  genUeman  to  admire  or  even  love  the 
opposite  sex,  and  if  she  should  make  an  offer,  we  don't  see  why  the  fi>l- 
lowing  answer  should  have  been  seat-  Onr  Oghtlng  editor  is  out,  or  bo 
would;  doubt  1  as,  feel  considerably  like  punching  T.  S.  ^  e  only  publish 
his  verse,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  new,  for  the  salce  of  punishing  him. 
Itis:-* 

When  a  woman  is  willing 
A  man  must  needs  1oi>k  like  a  ft>ol« 

For  I  would  not  give  a  shilliug 
For  one  that  luves  wIthMut  rule; 

For  the  fruit  that  fiills  without  plnddng. 
Indeed  is  too  mellow  for  me. 
There's  a  specimen  of  poetry  and  narrow-miudedness.    What  can  be  ex- 
peeled  of  a   mau  that  calls  an  offer  from  a  confiding  and  deikate  youn^ 
female  wver  '^meilow**  fruit.     T.  S.  mnsi  keep  his  he^  out  of  the  hauu 
of  tlie  plmmologists,  or  they  may  discover  something  too  meliow  tiierft. 

jiized  Dy  ^. 
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ABfiAHAK  LIVCOLV'8  EABLT  LIFE. 

(From  the  AtUntlc  Monthly.) 

The  piooB  care  of  good,  poor  parents,  Abraham  certainlj 
never  had.  His  step-mother ~a  woman  far  superior  to  any 
whom  Thomas  Lincoln  could  have  hoped  to  win  in  any  state 
of  society  bat  one  which  made  a  man  a  necessary  protector  to 
every  woman — seems  to  have  been  his  first  and  beet  friend. 
To  her  he  was  always  gratefnl,  and  to  the  last  stood  between 
her  and  trouble.  Among  the  most  touching  relics  which  I  saw 
at  Springfield  was  an  old  copy-book,  in  which,  at  the  age  of 
'  fourteen,  Lincoln  had  taught  himself  to  write  and  cipher. 
Scratched  in  his  boyish  hand  on  the  first  page  were  these 
lines:— 

*  Tis  Abraham  Lincoln  holds  the  pen, 
He  WILL  be  good,  bat  God  knows  whbnH' 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  that  started  as  I  read,  with  in- 
structed eyes,  that  half-despairing  prayer.  He  never  carried 
from  home  the  <*laughing  face"  which  Charles  Sumner  once 
ascribed  to  him.  His  life  had  been  sad;  there  was  nothing 
pleasant  to  remember  in  anything  connected  with  the  past — 
many  things  he  would  have  given  the  world  to  forget  "I 
must  make  a  name  for  myself,"  he  began  to  tbiok;  and,  tam- 
ing his  back  on  the  home  which  he  had  no  desire  to  see  agnn, 
be  went  to  New  Salem,  and  opened  his  life  as  a  shopkeeper  and 
surveyor.  Here  he  met  a  woman  more  cultivated  and  refined 
than  could  have  been  expected  amonff  the  people  I  have  de- 
scribed. Once— about  the  time  of  his  arrival  there— he  was 
wrestling,  in  Ulinois  fashion,  with  his  sitter  Sarah  and  some 
neighbor's  girls.  He  threw  one  of  the  latter  roughly,  and  his 
sister  turned  upon  him  with  sharp  words.  *'What  do  you  ever 
expect  to  be,"  she  asked,  "if  you  treat  women  like  that?"  A 
sort  of  shadow  settled  over  him;  the  exhilaration  of  the  gym- 
nast disappeared,  and,  putting  a  band  on  each  ot  her  should- 
ers, he  answered  seriously,  "I  am  to  be  a  great  man,  Sarah, 
and  to  have  a  sad  destiny,"  then  turned  and  left  her. 

Ann  Rutledge  was  a  lady— one  of  the  few  that  had  pene- 
trated to  Illinois  as  early  as  1833.  Of  a  family  educated  and 
aristocratic,  but  broken  down,  she  was  betrothed,  before  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  saw  her,  to  a  Scotch  merchant  In  those  days 
Illinois  was  as  far  from  New  York  as  Kamtchatka  now  is.  Tbev 
were  soon  to  be  married,  when  the  Scotchman  went  for  busi- 
ness purposes  to  that  citv.  For  months  nothing  was  heard  of 
bim.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead,  or  had  wickedly  de- 
serted Ann.  The  truth  was  that  he  lay  ill  of  delirious  fever, 
at  a  small  wayside  town.  In  this  state  of  things,  while  Ann's 
mind  was  tortured  by  suspense  and  disappointment^  Mr  Lin- 
coln went  to  her  father's  house  to  board.  Here  he  first  learned 
to  read  Shakespeare  and  Burns.  Can  we  doubt  whose  memory 
made  their  poems  precious  during  those  last  few  months  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  was  once  heard  to  say,  "My  heart  lies  buried 
in  the  grave  of  that  girl !"  In  time,  a  sort  of  provisional  en- 
gagement ensued.  There  were  circumstances  in  both  lives 
which  depressed  and  pained.  They  learned  to  hold  each  other 
very  dear.  Upon  this  state  of  things  broke  the  rumor  of  the 
recovered  Scotchman's  return,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years.  The  delicate  nature  of  the  woman  sank  under  it 
Betrothed  to  two,  both  of  whom  she  had  loved,  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  die.  Under  the  conflict  of  feeling,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  reason  gave  way.  He  pleaded  in  despair  for  one  last  in- 
terview, which,  long  refused,  was  at  last  granted,  before  she 
died,  in  August,  1835.  That  the  shock  given  to  his  powerful 
mind  was  a  severe  one,  his  subsequent  life  was  to  show.  Twice, 
In  crises  of  great  soffering,  the  unreasoning  despair  returned, 
and  from  that  moment  he  lost  his  moral  poise  for  years.  All  the 
resonrces  of  the  neighborhood  were  exhausted  to  restore  him 
to  himself.  How  he  who  had  been  absent  loved  Ann,  let  the 
sequel  show.  He  bought  the  farm  for  her  sake,  and  lives  there 
still  a  bachelor.  His  quivering  hand  pointed  out,  not  long  ago, 
the  very  spot  where  she  died. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  tastes  were  quiet  and  domestio.  Had  he  mar- 
ried Ann  Rutledge,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  continued  in 
political  life.  He  would  have  tasted  the  cup  of  happiness,  and 
it  would  have  been  enough.  "The  love  and  death  of  this  girl," 
said  Mr.  Hemdon,  "shattered  Lincoln's  purpose  and  tendencies. 
He  threw  off  hb  infinite  sorrow  only  by  leaping  wildly  into 
the  political  arena."  "He  needed,"  said  another,  "whip  and 
•pur  to  save  him  ft-om  despair  " 

Some  particulars  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  partnership  and  firiend- 
shlp  for  Mr.  Hemdon  will  be  Interesting: 

In  spite  of  their  close  friendship,  Mr.  Hemdon  could  not 
anderstand  it,  when  Lincoln  one  day  darted  up  the  office  stairs, 
and  said,  ^Herndon,  should  you  like  to  be  my  partner  V 


'Don't  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Lincoln/  was  the  poor  fellow's  sole 
response. 

Persistent  repetition  of  the  qaeetion  could  hardly  gain  a 
hearing;  but  at  last  Mr.  Hemdon  said:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  yon  know 
I  am  too  young,  and  1  have  no  standing  and  no  money;  but  if 
you  are  in  earnest,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  would 
make  me  so  happy.' 

Nothing  more  was  sidd  till  the  papers  were  brooj^  to  Hem- 
don to  sign. 

When  be  was  about  to  leave  for  Washington,  he  went  to  the 
dingy  little  law  office  which  had  sheltered  his  saddest  hours. 
He  sat  down  on  the  couch.  *Bilty,'  said  he,  'you  and  I  have 
been  together  more  than  twenty  years,  and  have  never  *  **pawed 
a  word." '  Will  you  let  my  name  stay  on  the  old  sign  till  I  oome 
back  from  Washington  V  Mr.  Hemdon's  eves  were  immediately 
filled  with  tears.  He  put  out  his  hand.  'Mr.  Lincoln,*  said  he, 
'I  will  never  have  any  other  partner  while  you  live;' — and  to 
the  day  of  tiie  assassination  all  the  doings  of  the  finn  were  in 
the  name  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon. 


8TABLIGHT. 


[Item  Onoe  A  Week.] 

Some  five  or  six  years  back,  the  writer  of  this  paper  reaolved 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  astrono- 
my. His  knowledge  of  mathematics  was,  unfortnnately,  very 
limited,  and  he  had  in  consequence  many  difficnlties  to  contend 
with;  but  he  determined  at  all  events  to  make  himself  acquain- 
ted with  the  names  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
all  about  them,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  procured  a 
few  good  works  on  astronomy,  and  a  celestial  globe;  and  set 
to  work  to  read.  After  mastering  the  rndiinents  of  the  sdense, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  puzxled  him  beyond  measnre,  was 
this  very  question  of  light  and  its  motion.  He  thinks  it  likely 
that  the  question  has  puzzled  amateur  astronomers  before,  and 
there  may  perchance  at  this  moment  be  some  who  are  similarly 
puzzled.  If  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  such 
reader,  and  the  writer  should  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  his 
mind  a  solution  of  the  puzzle,  it  will  afford  him  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  statement  concerning  the  motion  and  velocity  of 
light  is  one,  the  truth  of  which  he  never  doubted,  and  this  led 
him  on  to  reason  in  the  following  manner: 

The  light  from  the  star  Sirius  has  been  npwards  ot  three 

J  rears  in  reaching  the  earth,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mil- 
ion  miles  a  minute.  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  now  and  then 
see  some  new  star  or  stars  whose  light  has  been  traveling  on 
towards  us  at  this  rate  for  centuries  ?  The  more  the  writer 
thought  about  this  matter,  the  more  puzzled  he  became.  He 
tried  to  gain  information  from  the  books  at  his  command,  but 
there  was  not  one  that  entered  minutely  into  the  subject;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  IKooks  he  consulted,  the  less  he  became 
enlightened*. 

If  we  compare  the  most  modem  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars, 
as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  with  that  of  the  catalogue  of  Hip- 
parchus,  we  shall  find  that,  they  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 
Some  few  stars  are  certainly  missing;  but  Sir  J.  Herschel  in- 
forms us  that  these  losses  have  arisen,  in  the  great  minority  of 
instances,  from  mistaken  entries,  and  in  some  from  planets 
having  been  mistaken  for  fixed  stars;  yet,  in  some,  he  says  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  observation,  and 
that  the  star  has  really  been  seen,  and  as  really  has  disap- 
peared from  the  heavens.  At  all  events,  onr  modern  eata- 
foguee  do  not  contain  any  fixed  stars  that  are  not  incloded  in 
that  of  Hipparchns.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  no  new  staci 
have  made  their  appearance. 

But  what  the  writer  wished  to  ascertain  was,  why  some  of 
the  more  remote  stars  did  not  now  and  then  come  into  view 
and  remain  permanently  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  heav- 
ens T  The  light  of  the  stars  is  ever  traveling  onwards,  bnt  the 
light  of  the  faintest  star  now  seen  by  us  was  equally  visible  to 
Hipparchns  2000  years  ago.  How  is  It  that  the  star  which  we 
will  suppose  a  few  millions  of  miles  beyond  this  fhioteet  star 
has  not  yet  become  visible  to  as? 

This  question  the  writer  was  unable  to  solve.  He  consnlted 
such  of  bis  friends  and  acquaintances  as  he  thought  most  likely 
to  know  something  about  the  matter;  but,  alas,  there  was  not 
one  who  could  enlighten  him  at  all  about  it  He  at  last  deter- 
mined to  address  a  letter  to  a  gentieman,  witii  whom  he  was 
totally  nnacquainted,  biUprho  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  in  matters  connected  with  astronomy.  He 
wrote  to  this  gentieman  (whose  name  he  has  no  aathority  to 
use)  stating  his  difficulty  in  words  very  nearly  as  above,  and  to 
his  letter  received  the  following  reply,  "I  do  not  entirely  ap- 
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BfMlatB  j<mr  dUBeolty.  Suppose  (not  as  an  aooarate  suppoai- 
tion,  bat  as  one  which  will  coarsely  resemble  truth)  that  stars 
geiMimlly  are  bodies  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  and  speci- 
fle  brigbtness.  Those  which  are  nearest  to  us  have  the  appear- 
aaee  of  Aist  magnitude,  those  up  to  some  other  distance  are  of 
■seoBd  magnitude,  and  so  on  to  tiM  smallest  that  we  can  see  with 
a  teleeoope,  sav  fifteenth  magnitude.  *  All  beyond  this  fifteenth 
■agnitade,  whether  tiieir  eustenee  has  been  long  or  short,  we 
are  unable  to  see  as  stars.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  light 
fre«  all  stars  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude,  and  even  very  much 
telber«  has  reached  us  long  ago,  but  it  is  not  seen  by  us  in 
the  shape  of  images  of  sUrs,  but  as  generally  diffused  skylight. 
And  ail  tne  fresh  stars  whose  light  has  reached  us  successiyely 
anoe  that  time,  would  not  appear  as  stars,  but  would  make 
the  sky  a  little  brighter.''  Here  then,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
this  eminent  astronomer,  was  a  solution  to  the  difficulty.  It 
•eems  carious,  however,  that  no  work  on  astronomy  in  our  Ian- 
goage  (as  the  writer  believes)  is  to  be  found  that  will  give  a 
plain  aaawer  to  the  question  which  had  puzzled  him  so  long. 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY 


EBPWOfiTH    DIXOV    OH  MARRIAGE 
FOR  ETERNITY. 

tFtom  his  new  work,  *H?plritoal  WlTes.**] 
<The  higher  theory  of  spiritual  wivet)  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words;  the  common  notion  of  a  legal  union  between  man 
and  woman  Is  an  act  of  pairing  for  life.    At  the  altar,  we  prom- 
ise to  take  each  other  for  good  and  ill,  for  better  and  worse, 
engaging  before  the  world  to  dwell  together,  cleaving  one  to 
fbd  other,  and  to  none  else,  until  death  shall  part  us.    What  do 
i  ws  mean  by  these  large  words  7    Simply  that  we  take  each 
other  for  life,  and  for  life  only?  that  the  bargain  made  in  time 
it  only  good  for  time  T   that  the  affectiois,  and  the  ties  which 
bind  them  cease  with  the  grave  ?    In  short,  do  we  mean  that 
■arriage  is  a  temporary  bond,  which  has  no  part  in  our  eternal 
fife.    And  this  is  the  usual  teaching  of  the  schools:  and  in  all 
those  countries  where  the  Church  still  reigns  and  rules  this 
^  view  of  the  marriage  vow  is  never  impeached  by  adverse  de- 
eUons  in  a  iSbnvt  of  law.    Such  vow  is  for  life,  and  for  the 
whole  of  life.    If  it  lasts  until  the  grave,  it  ends  with  the  grave. 
A  Latin  maxim  says,  once  married,  always  married.    'What 
(xed  has  bound,  let  no  man  put  asunder,'  says  the  Western 
Charch.    A  husband  shall  be  to  his  wife,  the  wife  shall  be  to 
her  husband  only,  until  death  shall  break  the  seal  and  tear  the 
record.    So  f^  runs  the  contract,  and  no  farther.    Death  only 
makes  men  free.    Now,  this  theory  of  a  marriage  vow  being 
good  for  life— and  only  for  life— is  more  than  simply  unsatis- 
factory to  men  and  women  of  a  certain  type  of  mind;  it  is  ab- 
solutely repulsive.      Husbands  who  care  nothing  for  their 
wives,  wives  who  care  little  for  their  husbands,  may  learn  to 
bsar  it    When  tfiere  is  no  rich  estate  of  love,  no  subUe  yeam- 
bf ,  no  blended  life,  between  the  two  sexes,  they  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  grave  as  to  an  end  of  their  wedded  bonds,  if  not 
with  ardor,  yet  atill  without  acony  oi  soul.    But  then,  as  the 
■jsties  say,  ia  raeh  a  ease,  there  has  been  no  true  marriage, 
eitfaer  fiiat  or  last    Snob  aniens,  they  allege,  are  only  partner- 
sUas  k  bnainess  and  estate:  two  properties,  perhaps,  have 
hssB  made  one;  two  familir  lines  may  have  been  run  into  one 
itieaii;  a  iall  and  legal  aec  having  been  solemnized  with  reli- 
gkNis  form,  aad  beautified  by  orange-blossoms  and  bridal  bene- 
&tioas.    Sueh  an  aflhir  of  trade,  it  is  alleged,  may  end  most 
My  with  the  hearse  and  shrond.     Bnt  when  a  marriage  of  true 
hearts  has  been  blessed  throughout  by  love,  as  well  as  by  the 
priest:  when  two  young  souls  have  grown  one  in  feeling,  in 
toire,  ia  aepirations,  l£en  the  thought  of  husband  or  wife  ever 
ii— itiy  to  hold  that  dear  relation  to  the  other  is  hardly  to  be 
bon«  the  spirit  kicks  against  that  doctrine  of  a  life  apart, 
ffsa  when  the  pmrnise  is  that  it  shall  be  passed  in  a  brighter 
sad  better  waild.    Love,  wanting  no  brighter  world,  reftises 
toadsii  the  thought  of  a  separate  life.  Marriage,  to  true  mates, 
b  not  for  thsC  time  now  only,  but  for  the  time  to  come.    Carnal 
ideas  have  no  dominion  in  the  sphere  of  love.     Once  bound  to 
eaeh  ether,  troe  mates  desire  to  be  always  bound.    Love  seeks 
BO  nhsinn:  aad  why,  V love  is  eternal,  should  the  union  which 
makes  it  nsible  end  with  the  greater  sleep?    Men,  it  is  alleged, 
vho  have  found  their  manes  on  earth  can  never  fall  back  into 
neh  a  view.    Wedlock  is,  to  their  eyes,  a  covenant  of  soul 
with  seal,  made  for  all  worlds  in  which  there  is  conscious  life; 
for  the  heavens  above  no  less  than  to  the  earth  below,  . 


THE   PRINCESS   OF   WALES. 

[From  London  Journal  ] 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  is  the  fifth,  and  present 
Princess  of  Wales.  Happy  is  it  for  her  that  her  lot  is  cast  ia 
such  a  time — a  time  when  her  husband,  the  prince,  instead  of 
cutting  throats  in  Guienne  or  Oastile,  goes  quietiy  to  Paris,  the 
capital  of  great  France,  to  dine  with  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  lend  his  countenance  to  the  very  opposite  of  war,  an  exhi- 
•bition  of  the  arts  of  industry  of  all  nations— a  time  when  the 
brutish  irregularities  of  George  £1.  and  a  Ferdinand  would  be 
thought  hideous,  and  the  blackguardism  of  a  Prince  George 
impossible. 

We  are  sure  that  she  is  grateful  that  her  lot  has  been  east  in 
such  an  auspicious  time  as  the  present,  contrasting  m  it  so 
splendidly  does,  with  the  two  short  preceding  re&ns,  that 
brought  to  a  close  a  period  of  English  history  which  had  not 
been  more  charged  with  ruinous  wars  abroad  than  disgpracee  at 
home,  by  general  coarseness  of  manners  among  all  nmks,  and 
ther^onstrons  profligacy  of  the  higher  orders. 

For  the  brilliant  progress  in  morals  and  social  condition  of 
the  people  during  the  present  reign,  the  nation,  of  course,  Is 
more  largely  indebted  to  its  own  unfettered  and  indomitable 
self,  than  to  any  other  cause,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  is 
to  the  example  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  good  husband,  may 
be  attributed  a  very  large  share  of  that  improved  tone,  that  dig- 
nity, reverence  for  law  and  religion,  and  higher  appreciation 
of  the  more  refined  influences  that  govern  human  conduct, 
which  BO  markedly  distinguish  and  adorn  the  England  of  onr 
day. 

The  ''bad  days"  of  the  Georges  have  forever  departed;  and 
the  country  beholds  with  pleasure  a  Prince  of  Wales  taking 
his  ease,  like  any  other  gentleman,  without  violating  any  of 
the  courtesies,  much  less  the  decencies,  of  society;  and  always 
presenting  himself  as  a  husband  devoted  to  a  beautiful  wife, 
and  a  lady  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  lov- 
able woman  who  have  ever  graced  the  palaces  of  England. 

Not  but  that  our  fair  princess  has  had  her  trials.  The  supers 
stitious  would  say,  she  would  not  be  a  Princess  of  Wales  if  she 
had  not.  Eoyalty  does  not,  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
mortality,  repose  on  a  bed  of  roses;  and,  if  Princess  Alexan- 
dra has  been  spared  one  kind  of  infliction,  she  has  been  sorely 
visited  with  another— even  to  the  peril  of  her  life. 

That  terrible  disease,  rheumatism,  in  its  most  acute  form 
seized  upon  her  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  for  weeSs  she  lay  in 
a  very  serious  condition.  But  her  good  constitution  and  fortir 
tude,  although  bitterlv  tried  by  the  most  agonizing  torturee, 
aided  by  skillful  medical  treatment,  carried  her  through,  to  the 
great  joy  not  only  of  her  own  relations,  but  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  attack  brought  on  a  lameness  in  one  of  her  knee 
joints,  which  confined  her  indoors  for  months;  bnt  now,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  that,  since  her  return  *f^om  the  trip  which  she 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  to  Wnrtemberg  in  tlie  autumv, 
her  health  has  so  far  improved,  that  her  restoration  to  entire 
convalescence  is  almost  a  certainty;  and  with  it  comes  the  as- 
surance that  she  will  resume  that  place  in  society  which  so  well 
becomes  her  youth,  beauty  and  position.  There  b  a  likelibood 
also  of  the  Queen,  this  next  season,  emerging  from  her  long  re- 
tirement, and  holding  some  Court  revels  of  that  kind  onlf 
which  wonld  have  the  sanction  of  Queen  Victoria.  So  thstt 
1868  promises  to  be  a  gayer  vear  than  ito  predeeessor;  and  let 
us  hope,  in  addition,  it  will  be  a  brighter  one  for  the  ooontirj 
at  large. 

The  Prinoess  is  now  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  eldest 
son,  the  Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  was  bom  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1864,  and  is  as  healthy  and  bloomiqg  a 
boy  as  the  most  doting  and  partial  of  parents  could  desire. 

This  presumptive  heir  to  the  future  estate  of  the  Britiah  eai- 
pire  is  an  object  on  which  much  interesting  speculation  mlgbt 
dwell:  bnt,  in  all  human  probability,  it  will  be  long  before  nis 
now  baby  brow  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  -'maasiva 
weight"  of  the  "golden  round  and  top  of  sovereign^."  The 
male  members  of  the  Guelph  dynasty  have  been  long-lived,  m 
a  rule;  so  that  an  actuary  would  calculate,  in  his  cold  way, 
that  it  will  be  at  least  forty  years  before  this  littie  ohild-prinoe 
will  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  splendour  and  cares  of  royal- 
ty. Fortv  years!  What  sort  of  an  England  will  this  ohild,  if 
he  ever  should  become  king,  inheiitt  Who  oould  prodbesj  oa 
such  a  subject?  Digitized  Dy  ^<jkjkj^ i v 
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G08S1P    OF    THE    DAY: 


PERSONAL,     SCIENTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE. 

Thbodorb,  king  of  AbyssiDia,  ici  a  man  of  wit  and  sense,  if 
he  is  a  tyrant  Tlie  following  is  told  of  him:  He  had  subdued 
an  iosurreotion,  and  issued  an  edict  whereby  be  commanded 
all  those  who  had  fought  in  the  rebellion  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  the  employment  of  their  fathers.  Short- 
ly after  the  publication  of  the  edict  he  was  waited  on  by  a 
band  of  robbers,  who  claimed  the  right,  in  accordance  with  his 
command,  to  return  to  the  calling  of  their  fathers.  "And  what, 
then,  were  your  fathers?"  asked  the  king,  unsuspectingly.— 
**Robbers,''  was  the  reply.  The  king  assured  them  that  they 
would  do  better  to  raise  herds  and  till  the  ground,  as  most  of 
their  countrymen,  and  offered  to  give  them  plows  and  oxen. 
But  they  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  the  edict  *'Be  it  so,"  said 
the  king,  and  dismissed  them.  But  as  they  went  their  way  re- 
joicing, a  band  of  cavalrymen  overtook  them,  with  the  words: 
*»Your  fathers  were  robbers,  and  ours  were  engaged  in  hunting 
them;  we  have  a  right  to  follow  their  calling,  and  thus  cut  you 
to  pieoes  in  the  name  of  our  master  the  king." 

H.  Blondean  asserts  that,  after  many .  experiments,  he  has 
found  the  action  of  an  induction  current  on  seeds,  before  plant- 
ing, produces  very  beneficial  results;  noticeable  in  their  subse- 
quent growth.  In  experimenting  with  beans,  peas,  and  cereal 
grains,  the  seeds  were  soaked  in  water  for  some  time,  and  were 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  for  several  minutes. 
After  this  they  were  planted  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time  other  unelectrified  seeds  wore  plant- 
ed and  kept  under  the  same  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. The  former  always  aame  up  first,  grew  more  rapidly 
and  gave  mnch  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  plants  than  the  lat- 
ter. "But,"  says  M,  Blondeau,  "one  very  singular  fact  is  that 
many  of  the  electrified  seeds  obstinately  persisted  in  growing 
with  the  true  root  pointing  up  in  the  air,  while  the  plumule 
was  directed  downward;"  which  gives  a  little  shade  ot  incredu- 
lity to  the  whole  statement,  but  the  experiment  is  an  easy  one 
for  any  interested  person  to  try  for  bis  own  satisfaction. 

The  party  comprising  the  Russian  American  Telejfraph  Ex- 
pedition, on  their  return  from  the  northern  region,  have 
brought  home  many  interesting  relics.  An  ivory  tusk  twelve 
feet  long  and  measuring  seventeen  inches  in  circumference,  was 
purchased  for  twelve  leaden  bullets  from  Indians  living  in  the 
new  Territory  of  Alaska.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Anadyr  and 
Myan  rivers,  the  party  found  a  tusk  of  enormous  size  sticking 
some  six  or  eight  feet  out  of  the  ground  and  endeavored  with- 
out success  to  dig  it  up,  the  frost  in  the  ground  holding  it  so 
firmly  that  they  were  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  other 
bones  of  the  mastodon  were  beneath  or  not.  And  the  Indians 
said  that  they  had  used  it  as  a  hitching  post  for  many  years, 
and  Uiat  was  all  ttiey  knew  or  cared  about  it 

Frankenstein  appears  to  have  turned  np  in  real  earnest  in 
Kew  Jersey.  An  ingenious  mechanician  has  actually  invented 
a  steam  man.  The  figure  is  some  seven  feet  high,  and  is  thus 
colossal,  as  befits  such  a  monster,  and  a  steam  engine  in  its 
bowels  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  three  horses.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  the  daring  maker  has  ever  read  Mr.  Shel- 
ley's wonderful  story,  but  the  newspaper  reports  say  that  the 
^gure  can  go  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute — 
although  it  is  thought  prudent  to  restrict  him  to  half  that  rate 
—and  perform  other  surprising  tasks  equally  impossible  for 
men  of  fiesh  and  blood.    If  the  inventor  has  mnch  imagination 

which  seems  probable— one  would  think  he  would  not  be 

withont occasional  appreheis'on  that,  like  his  fictitious  proto- 
type, he  m^ght  possibly  fall  a  victim  at  last  to  the  creature  of 
his  own  handiwork. 

An  Actress,  who  is  about  to  appear  at  one  of  the  theatres,  is 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Forgeot,  also  a  dramatic  artist,  for- 
merlv  well  known  In  London,  of  whom  this  singular  anecdote 
is  related: — She  wm  one  afternoon  with  some  friends  who  had 
called  to  pay  her  a  visit,  when  her  maid  entered,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  into  the  ear  of  her  mistress.  Madame  For- 
geot smiled,  and  said  to  her  friends,  "It  is  my  dressmaker.  She 
has  just  brought  me  home  a  curious  dress.  Come  and  see  it" 
They  followed  her  into  her  boudour,  when,  what  was  their 
surprise  to  find  that  it  was  a  coffin  of  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, made  of  rosewood,  and  lined  with  white  satin.  The  coffin 
was  standing  upright  against  a  wall.  Madame  Forwent  entered 
it  to  ^  it,  and,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  exclaimed,  "£i:cel- 


lent!  this  dress  fits  me  like  a  glove;  the  only  thing  is  to  post- 
pone wearing  it  as  long  as  possible."  Three  days  aiterwards 
she  was  dead. 


PABLO-B 


AMXrSEMEHTS      FOB     OVB 
TOUKG   FOLKS. 

THB  HXN  AND  EO€»-BAO. 

Yea  mnst  provide  two  or  three  yards  of  calico,  or  printed 
linen,  and  make  you  a  double  bag.  On  the  month  of  the  bag, 
on  that  side  next  to  you,  make  four  or  five  little  punes,  put- 
ting two  or  three  eggs  in  each  purse,  and  do  so  till  yon  have 
filled  that  side.next  to  you  and  have  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it, 
that  no  more  than  two  or  three  eggs  may  come  out  at  once, 
having  another  bag  exactly  like  the  former,  that  the  one  may 
not  be  known  from  the  other,  and  then  put  a  living  hen  into 
that  bag,  and  hang  it  on  a  hook  near  where  yon  stand.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  is  this: — Take  the  egg  bag  and  pat 
both  your  hands  in  it,  and  tnm  it  inside  ont  and  say,  "Gentle- 
men, you  see  there  is  nothing  in  my  bag;  and  in  toming  it 
again  you  must  slip  some  of  the  eggs  out  of  the  parse,  as  many 
as  you  think  fit,  and  then  turn  your  bag  again,  and  show  the 
company  that  it  iis  empty,  and  turning  it  again,  yoa  command 
more  eggs  to  come  out,  and  when  all  are  come  oat  but  one.  yon 
must  take  that  egg  and  show  it  to  the  company,  and  then  drop 
away  your  egg- bag  and  take  np  your  ben-bag,  shaking  out 
voar  hen,  pigeon,  or  other  fowl.  This  is  a  noble  fancy  if  well 
handled. 

THE  DANCINO  EGO. 

Send  for  some  eggs,  and  take  care  to  place  among  them  one 
which  has  been  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  to  which  is  fastened 
a  long  hair,  at  the  end  of  wb  oh  is  tied  a  crooked  pin.  Bori 
row  a  small  stick  from  one  of  the  spectators,  and  as  yon  go  be-  i 
hind  your  table,  contrive  to  book  the  bent  pin  into  your  coat, 
passing  it  over  the  ^tick.  Then  place  the  egg  on  an  inver- 
ted hat,  and  ask  for  some  music, and  directly  it  begins  to  sound, 
a  slight  and  imperceptible  depression  or  elevation  of  the  stick 
will  cause  the  egg  to  twist  and  roll  about  upon  it  as  if  it  bad 
life.  Yon  must  be  careful  to  turn  gently  ronnd  now  and  then, 
BO  as  apparently  to  vary  the  distance  of  the  egg  from  the  body. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 

INSTRUCTIONS    IN    NETTING. 

rFrom  Mrs.  Pailan's  Manoal  of  Fancy  Work.] 
The  Implements  iwed'are  a  oetdng-needle.  whkh  la  a  bar  of  steel  or 
ivory,  open  at  both  eods,  and  with  a  small  ronnd  hole  in  which  to  fhatea 
the  end  <>f  the  thread;  a  pUdu  bar,  flat  or  ronnd,  which  is  called  a  msaa, 
wiih  cotton,  eilh.  or  other  material.  A  stimip  is  naeAil  for  holding  the 
work.  It  is  a  strip  of  embroidered  canvas,  an  inch  wide  and  fire  or  six 
long,  lined  with  ribbon,  of  which  abont  a  yard  and  a  qnarter  la  left,  form- 
ing a  long  loop,  from  one  end  of  the  canvaa  to  the  other.  Thia  Is  vom 
oil  the  foot,  the  foanditioo  of  the  net«ing  bebg  atOclied  to  the  ribboo, 
which  oaght  to  be  long  enough  to  come  within  a  pleaaaut  range  of  «ight. 
Bat,  though  not  so  neat  and  pretty,  a  fine  cord  paaaed  round  the  foot 
answers  all  the  purpose;  and  still  better  is  a  small  cnahkMi  screwed  lirmir 
to  the  edge  of  the  table. 


Tie  the  end  of  yoor  thread  la  a  knot  to  the  etirnip,  or  to  a  thread  Am- 
tened  to  it,  if  it  be  a  riblx>n  Take  *the  mesh  in  your  let  band,  and  hold 
it  between  the  finger  and  thnmb,  parallel  with  the  furmer.  and  doae  aader 
the  knot  The  hand  is  so  placed  that  the  other  flnge  a  torn  inwards,  to* 
wards  yon.  Pass  the  thread  over  the  f  ire,  middle  and  third  fingers,  roaod 
the  l^st,  and  again  over  the  others,  and  nnder  the  mesh,    v^idb  it  with  the 

hnmb;  now  carrv  it  loosely  under  all  the  fingers,  and  Insert  the  neadle  oouer 
ti>e  upper  part  of  the  former  loop,  over  the  second  part  of  it,  and  ia  the  stiidi 
to  be  worked,  or  nnder  the  foundation  lo  >p.  Draw  ont  the  needle  towards 
you,  first  dropping  off*  the  fir-t  loop,and  then  gradually  tightening  the  other,  I 
retAinlng  it,  however,  on  the  lirtle  finger  as  long  as  pessibla,  to  prerent  it 
from  knot  log.  When  as  many  stltcbes  are  done  as  needfhU  work  back-  ; 
wards  on  them,  for  a  flai  piece,  but  for  a  round  yon  must  dose  it  bj 
fiking  the  first  stitch  of  the  last  row  as  the  first  of  thix:  alter  wh  ch  work 
round  and  round.  The  foundatim  thread  may  finally  be  drawn  out. 
Common  nettiag  stiti-h  forms  a  diamond.  Take  care  that  every  siitch  be 
drawn  up  evenly,  quite  cose  to  the  mesh,  aa  long  and  Irregular  stitches 

poll  the  beau:y  of  the  work.    Yoa  always  In^ease  in  netong  by  dolog 

wo  or  more  stitches  in  one  hole. 

SqUAEB  IfSTTIVO 

Pquare  netting  is  the  simple  sti'ch  done  so  as  tn  have  the  shape  of  a 
pqn^re  instead  of  a  diamond.  Begin  on  one  stitdi,  and,  working  back- 
wardr  and  forward',  always  do  two  in  the  last  stitch  of  every  row,  until 
yon  hav  one  hole  less— counting  from  the  point  up  one  sid>— than  the  de- 
sign requires  Thid  forms  a  balreq'iare,  when  neftJed.  Do  one  row  with- 
out increase,  and  then  net  two  together  at  the  end  of  every  row,  till  be 
two  Inst  are  taken  as  one  Thii  work  always  requires  to  be  damped, 
slightly  stiffened,  and  piuned  oat  straight  to  dry,  to  give  it  Ha  proper 
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LESSONS    IN    GSOLOOY-No.  6. 

When  yoii  lodk  at  &  cOrlrecJt  picture  of  the  outline 
of  the  earth,  jou  see  that  the  outer  lines  of  the  crust 
are  not  even,  hut  rugged*  The  outer  line  of  the  cir- 
cle is  full  of  dents  and  hollows,  and  of  swellings  and 
points.  You  must  ima^ne  every  one  of  these  inden- 
tatioDS  to  be  a  deep  hollow,  or  extensive  valley  some 
miles  deep,  and  sufficient  to  form  the  bed  of  a  gulf  or 
inland  sea.  As  the  rain  would  wear  away  the  upper 
parts  of  the  curves,  the  water  would  run  towards  the 
bottom*  and  there  settle  and  deposit  the  sand  or  mud 
wMch  it  had  dislodged  from  the  rocks  of  the  crust 
above.  With  every  shower  there  would  be  a  fresh 
flood,  which  would  carry  down  more  sand,  or  pebbles, 
or  silt  From  the  repetitiSn  of  this  process  two  re- 
salts  would  follow:  at  first,  the  lake  or  sea  thus 
formed  in  one  hollow,  would  become  deeper  and  deep- 
er; and  then,  with  every  fresh  stratum  of  sand  de- 
posited, the  bottom  would  come  up  higher  and 
higher. 

In  this  manner  a  new  covering  would  be  made  on 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  These  strata  of  sand  would 
rise  higher  and  higher,  with  every  fresh  layer  de- 
posited by  the  flood,  until  they  would  become  visible 
as  dry  land.  In  the  process  of  growth  they  would 
elevate  the  water  of  the  lake  or  sea,  and  eventuallv 
drive  it  off  to  other  hollows  or  curves  of  lower  level, 
aotil  at  last  sea  would  join  sea,  and  form  an  ocean. 

This,  in  geological  theory,  was  the  beginning  of 
what  are  called  sometimes  sedimentary  rocks,  and 
soAetknes  stratified  rocks.  It  is,  therefore,  no  won- 
der that  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks  have  much  of 
a  uniform  composition,  since,  at  this  early  epoch  in 
geological  time,  the  water  had  but  one  kind  of  ma- 
terial to  work  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
aedimentary  rocks  now,  for  you  will  find  that  these 
also  have  been  acted  upon  by  heat  from  under  the 
earth's  crust.  According  to  Hutton's  theory,  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  been  succes- 
mve[y  fbsed  by  heat  in  different  epochs;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  geology  strengthens  the  evidence,  that  local 
variations  in  heat  have  melted  one  part  of  the  crust 
after  another,  apd  have  also  much  altered  the  super- 
incumbent rocks  deposited  upon  it. 

KXFLANinON  OF   SOMB    HABD     WORDS    IK  THE  PRECEDING 
LESSONS. 

Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ge  and 
logosi,  which  signify  the  earth,  and  an  account  or  de- 
Kr^tion;  it  therefore  means  an  account  of  the  earth 
as  regards  its  structure,  and  the  different  changes 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  formation. 

Fossil  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  fomHs,  which 
signifies  that  can  be  dug  out  of  the  ground;  it  is  now 
restricted  to  organic  remains;  that  is,  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  beings  that  were  once  possessed  of  life. 

Crystallized  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  crystaUos, 
which  signifies  ioe;  it  is  applied  to  the  regular  forms 
which  bodiee)  assume  when  they  are  cooled  after  hav- 
ing been  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  action  of  heat. 

Granite  \b  derived  from  a  Latin  word  granatus, 
which  signifies  having  many  grains;  it  is  applied  to 
the  hardest  known  stone,  which  is  composed  of  quartz, 
fdi^Mor,  and  mica  or  hornblende. 

Calciferous  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  calx 


and  fero,  which  si^ify  chalk  or  lime  and  to  carry;  it 
therefore  means  chalk-bearing  or  lime  bearing. 

Grit,  from  the  Saxon  gritta,  meaning  rough,  hard' 
particles;  it  is  applied  to  stones  adapted  for  grindmg, 
paving,  and  building  purposes. 

Boulders,  detached  stones  rounded  by  travelling  in 
water,  and  deposited  in  hollows  formed  by  water. 

Quartz  is  a  crystalline  substance  composed  of  oxy- 
gen and  silicum. 

Fds^par  is  a  crystalline  substance  composed  of  sand, 
clay,  lime,  and  potash.  • 

Mica  is  a  substance  which  glitters  like  silver,  and 
is  divisible  into  very  thin  plates  or  leaves;  it  is  com- 
posed of  flint,  clay,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Hornblende,  a  dark,  crystalline  substance,  composed 
of  alumina,  flint,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Geognosy,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the  lessons,  is 
a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  science  of  geology;  it 
comes  from  two  Greek  words,  ge  and  gnosis,  which 
signify  tJie  earth  and  knowledge;  it  therefore  means  a 
knowUdge  of  the  earth  as  regards  its  structure,  and  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  its  formation,  un- 
til it  arrived  at  its  present  state.  Of  the  two  it  is 
better  to  be  a  geognostic  than  a  geologist. 


INSTEUGTI0N8   TO   PAIHTEBS. 

COLORS   FOR  INTERI9R  DECORATIONS. 

In  a  drawing-room,  brilliant  colors,  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  contrast  and  gilding;  the  lightest 
colors  and  strongest  contrast  should  be  upon  the 
furniture.  A  dining-room  should  be  warm,  nch  and 
sub3tantial,  without  vivid  contrast;  gilding,  unless  in 
very  small  quantities,  should  be  avoided.  Breakfast 
Parlors  ought  to  be  painted  in  a  medial  style,  between 
that  of  a  drawing-room  and  Bining-Boom.  The  col- 
oring for  Libraries  should  be  rich  and  grave,  and  no 
higher  coloring  should  be  employed  than  is  necessary 
to  give  the  effect  of  grandeur,  and  unite  the  painting 
with  the  richness  produced  by  the  book-binder's 
art.  This  can  scarcely  be  done  by  neutral  hues;  but 
cai'e  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  quietness 
which  ought  to  characterise  the  coloring  of  all  apart 
ments  of  this  description  by  any  masses  of  vivid 
color.  In  Bed-Rooms,  a  light,  cleanly,  and  cheerful 
style  of  coloring  is  the  most  appropriate.  Stair-cases, 
Lobbies,  and  Vestibules  should  all  be  rather  of  a  cool 
tone,  and  the  style  of  the  color  should  be  simple  and 
free  of  contrast. 

nnTATioN  dragon's  blood. 

Shellac,  4  lbs;  melt,  remove  from  the-fire,  and  add 
Canada  balsam,  5  oz ;  and  coarsely  powdered  gum 
benzoin,  2  oz. ;  when  well  mixed,  stir  in  red  sanders 
wood  and  Venetian  red — both  in  fine  powder — of  each 
1  lb.;  blend  well  together,  anid  form  into  sticks.  The 
above  preparation  may  be  distinguished  from  genuine 
dragon's  blood  by  its  partial  solubility  in  alcohol.  It 
makes,  however,  a  very  fine-colored  powder,  but  for 
varnishes  is  better  without  the  Venetian  red. 

Mercury,  rubbed  on  true  gilding  produces  a  white 
spot,  while  it  has  no  action  on  spurious  gold.    A  sol 
ution  pf  mereury  in  nitric  acid  leaves  untouched  real 
gold,  and  produces  a  white  spot  on  the  spurious. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


'  When  a  pickpocket  pulls  at  yottr  watch,  tell  him 
plainly  that  70a  have  no  Hme  to  spare. 

Well  MATCHBD.-^An  intelligent  farmer  being  askei 
if  his  horses  were  well  matched,  replied — 'Yes,  they 
are  matched  first-ratet  one  of  ^em  is  willing  to  do 
all  the  work;  and  the  other  is  willing  he  should/ 

Thres  Dcgrses  op  CoitPARisoN. — 'Arry: — *  'Ow  am 
I  gettin  on?  Hawfol.  I've  'ad  to  keep  my  bed  these 
six  moflthsl" 

Jack: — ^•Vdl,  that's  luckl  J  could  nerer  keep  a 
bed  'alf  that  time.    Could  you»  Bill?' 

Bill:— 'Karn't  say;  I  never  'ad  no  bed  to  keep  I' 

Chafp. — ^Bus-driver,  to  conductor  of  opposition  bus, 
Tve  knowed  yer  ever  since  yer  was  bom.  I  knowed 
yer  poor  mother;  she  had  two  on  yer  that  time.  One 
was  a  worry  nice  little  boy — t'other  was  half  a  hi  diet 
— a  sort  of  brown  paper  feller.  The  werry  nice  little 
boy  died  werry  young,  he  did.' 

LffiJiNiNO. — *Ah,'  said  old  Mrs.  Doosenbury,  laming 
is  a  great  thing;  IVe  often  felt  the  need  of  it  I  Why, 
would  you  believe  it,  I'm  now  sixty  years  old,  and 
only  know  the  names  of  three  months  in  the  year; 
and  them's  spring,  fall  and  autumn  1  I  larat  the  names 
of  them  when  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  girl  I' 

Gentle  Extension. — "Is  your  horse  gentle,  Mr.  Dab- 
ster?' 'Perfectly  gentle,  sir;  the  only  fault  he  has 
got  (if  that  be  a  fault)  is. a  plajful  habit  of  extending 
his  binder  hoofs  now  and  then.'  'By  extending  his 
hinder  hoofs  you  don't  mean  kicking,  I  hope?'  'Some 
people  called  it  kicking,  Mr.  Green,  but  it's  only  a 
slight  reaction  of  the  muscles;  a  disease  rather  than  a 
vice.' 

A  Swallow  out  op  Season.— Scene:  Crowd  in  front 
of  Theatre:— Gentleman  in  front  (bawling):  '  'Ar- 
reel' 

'Any,  at  back:— "Ullol' 

Gent,  in  front,  as  before: — 'Where's  Bill -lee.' 

'Arry: — **Why,  the  young  beggar's  been  and  swal- 
lowed his  sixpence  in  the  crowd,  and  they  won't  let 
'im  inl* 

Outflanked. — 'Stop  pounding  that  mule,'  said  Oen. 
Sherman  to  a  soldier,  who  was  unmercifully  beating 
the  beast.  The  soldier,  unacquainted  with  the  Gen- 
eral, told  him  to  mind  his  own  business,  <I  tell  you 
again  to  stop.  I  am  Gen.  Sherman.'  'That's  played 
out,'  said  the  soldier;  'every  man  who  comes  along 
here  with  an  old  brown  coat  and  a  stovepipe  hat, 
claims  to  be  Gen.  Sherman.'  For  once  the  General 
considered  himself  outflanked. 

Western  Etiquette. — ^The  Yankee  traveler  who 
saw  the  Uve  Hoosier,  has  again  written  to  his  mother, 
telling  her  his  experience  as  follows: — "Western  peo- 
ple are  death  on  etiquette.  You  can't  tell  a  man  here 
tiiat  he  lies  without  fighting.  A  few  days  ago,  a  man 
was  telling  one  of  his  neighbors,  in  my  hearing,  a  pret- 
ty large  story,  Says  I,  'Stranger,  thaf  p  a  whopper.' 
Says  he,  'Lay  there,  stranger.'  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  I  found  myself  in  the  ditch,  a  perfect  quad- 
ruped. On  another  occasion,  says  I  to  a  man  I  never 
saw  before,  as  a  woman  passed,  'That  isn't  a  speci- 
men of  your  Western  women,  is  iti'  Says  he,  'You're 
afraid  of  fever  and  ague,  ain't  you?'  'Very  much, 
says  I|  'Well/  replied  he,  'that  lady  is  my  w^e,  and 


if  you  don't  apologize  in  two  minutes^  by  the  honor  cxf 
a  gentleman,  I  swear  that  these  two  pistols  (which  he 
held  cocked  in  his  hands)  shall  cure  you  of  dial  disor- 
der entirely.'  80 1  knelt  down  and  poKteiy  apol<^ixed. 
I  admire  the  Western  country  much)  but  darn  me  if  I 
can  stand  so  much  etiquettOi  it  always  takes  M8  WMkr 
awares." 

Two  m  A  Bcn.^Ned  and  Oharl^  are  two  foai&« 
mates,  but  they  occupy  different  beds.  Ned's  sleep* 
ing  apparatus  was  so  situated  that  there  were  two 
fore-sides,  which  Ned  found  very  convenient. 

One  night,  Ned  and  Charley  had  been  out  md,  011 
returning,  which  they  did  near  morning,  both  were 
considerably  elevated<  However,  they  walked  to 
their  room  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  'not  ma 
drunk  after  all,'  and  sougljf  long  and  patiently  for 
matches  and  lamp.  After  knocking  the  pitcher  off 
the  wash-stand  and  smashing  the  looking-glass,  ihey 
finally  gave  up  the  search  and  went  to  bed. 

Went  to  bed — yes,  that  is  the  word,  but  owing  to 
the  darkness  and  confusion  of  their  senses,  they  made 
a  slight  mistake.  In  short,  Ned's  bed  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  the  two  friends — Charley  getting  in  on 
one  side,  and  his  friend  on  the  other. 

'I  say,  Ned,'  cried  Charley,  hitting  somebody's  cal^ 
'there's  a  fellow  in  my  bed/ 

'Wonderful  coincidence,'  exclaimed  Ned,  feeling  a 
strange  elbow  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  ribs;  "there's 
one  in  my  bed,  too.' 

'Is  there?'  cried  Charleyj  'let's  kick  'em  ontP 

'Agreed,'  said  Ned. 

And  accordingly  the  two  friends  began  to  kick.— 
It  lasted  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  Ned  was 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  Charley  was  left  hi  posses- 
sion of  the  bed. 

For  a  minute  all  was  silent. 

'I  say,  Ned,'  cried  Charley. 

•What  I'  asked  Ned,  sulkily. 

'I've  kicked  my  fellow  out.' 

'You  are  luckier  Uian  I  am,'  said  Ned,  "for  mine  baa 
kicked  me  out.' 


WAKTED-A   HEABT. 

I  want — ah,  me  I    I  want  a  heart. 

But  not  a  heart  for  love, 
To  feel  the  smart  of  Cupid's  dart. 

And  alio  rhyme  with  dove. 

I  do  not  want  a  manly  heart. 

With  high  desires  to  glow, 
Or  ieel  what  friendship  can  impart, 

And  sympathy  bestow. 

The  heart  for  which  I  long  is  none 
Of  man's,  nor  yet  of  maid's. 

I  only  want  a  little  one 
To  trump  that  trick  in  spades. 
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POETRY 


THE    FAJB  -  OAE. 

Comrade  mine,  as  we  row  along 

Bj  the  fresh  green  banks  where  the  willows  grow, 
I^et  the  pulse  of  oar  stroke  be  true  and  strong 

From  the  bent  blades  flicking  to  and  fro. 

Sbarp  the  prow  as  it  cuts  away 

In  a  we<^like  farrow  the  level  sh'eara, 

And  the  wrinkles  run  from  the  dropping  spray 
As  our  bright  spruce  pinions  dart  and  gleam. 

Babbles  swell  from  the  shining  track 

Of  our  keel  and  the  oar  strokes,  flaring  wide; 

And  the  wake  of  foam  sweeps  merrily  back 
With  ito  tiny  eddies  on  either  side. 

'^ow,  avast !"  and  we  lightly  float 

Into  shadow  and  coolness,  where  the  trees 

Are  a  mighty  arbor  above  our  boat; 
And  the  oars  hang  gently  and  drift  at  ease. 

Then  once  more  through  the  open  strait 

Of  the  (teah  gpreen  banks  where  the  willows  grow, 

On  the  homeward  stretch,  with  a  glance  elate 
At  the  bent  blades  flickiog  to  and  fro. 

Comrade  mine  of  the  old  pair-oar, 

Are  there  days  of  a  better  joy  than  this, 

fTben  we  slip  so  swiftly  beside  the  shore 
With  our  stroke  as  true  as  our  ftiendship  is  ? 

Never  long  will  tBe  daylight  last 

Or  the  spring  of  the  happy  year  endure— 

Let  OS  catch  the  pleasures  which  hurry  past . 
While  our  arms  are  strong  and  our  stroke  is  sure. 


SBLiECTIONS    FROM    MODERN 
HUMORISTS. 


VALEHTI9B  VOX,  THE  VENTRILOQUIST. 

HIS  JOCKNET  TO  LONDON.— CONTINUED. 

Valentine  chuckled  so  desperately  over  his  scheme, 
that  he  dared  not,  for  fear  of  being  suspected,  commence 
another  for  some  considerable  time.  The  absurd  sur- 
miaes  of  the  puzzled  Tooler,  and  the  inferences  of  the 
-gentleman  in  black,  which  were  scarcely  less  ridicu- 
loQB,  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  fever  while  they  met  the 
"down  coach.^ 

•You  leave  us  here,  of  course?  observed  the  gentle- 
men in  black. 

•Noo,'  said  Tooler,  'worse  look,  I'm  agoing  right 
throogfa.  Fve  made  a  'rangement  wi'  Waddle,  tother 
coachman.    He  wants  to  goo  darn  and  I  wants  to  goo 


np.  It  taint  often  I  do  goo  to  tarn,  but  whensoever  I 
do,  Bufl^n's  sure  to  be  the  matter.  I've  got  a  'point- 
ment  at  seven  to  goo  wi'  moi  gals  to  the  play,  an  noo 
you  see,  blarm  it — ^phit  I  phit  I — I'm  a  cupple  o' 
hours  behind.' 

'Hallo,  my  chernr  bounce  V  shouted  Waddle,  as 
he  and  Tooler  pulled  up.  'What's  the  natur  o*  the 
game  now  ?  Here  a  matter  o'  sixteen  mile  out' — 
Tooler  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  *A  spill,  my  old 
wegitable  ?  Anything  broke  V — continued  Waddle — 
'any  haccident  ?' 

'About  the  rummest  go,'  replied  Tooler,  'as  yow 
ever  had  any  notion  on  yet.  But  I  mamt  stop  noo. 
rU  tell  yow  ool  aboot  it  to-morrow — phit,  phit.' 

'Well,  ta,  ta,  my  turnip,'  observed  Mr. Waddle,  and 
away  the  coaches  rattled  in  opposite  directions,  Tool- 
er lashing  his  leaders  with  unparalleled  severity. 

Valentine,  having  regained  full  command  over  his 
muscles,  and  perceiving  that  the  coachman's  nerves 
were  so  perfectly  unstrung,  that  the  slightest  thing 
would  seriously  annoy  him,  now  began  to  indulge  in 
his  favorite  imitations  of  a  fretful  child,  upon  the  ex- 
actness of  which  he  prided  himself  especially.  He 
sobbed,  and  squalled,  and  coughed,  and  hooped,  and 
strained,  and  held  his  breath,  and  then  struggled  con- 
vulsively with  his  voice  again,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  which  he  was  capable,  while  the  coachman  was 
whipping,  and  shuffling,  and  fretting  himself  into  a 
fever  of  excitement. 

'Blarm  that  'ere  child,'  exclaimed  Tooler,  looking 
round,  'if  yow'd  keep  that  'ere  leetle  un  o*  yourn 
quiet,  marm,  I'd  thank  yar.'  Valentine,  however, 
still  continued  to  persevere  in  his  interesting  imita- 
tions, until  Tooler,  having  worked  himself  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  excitement  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the 
reins,  shouted  angrily,  'Marm,  yow  must  keep  that 
'ere  child  o'  yourn  a  leetle  matter  still.  My  horses 
carat  stand  it;  they  carnt  get  along.  Phit  1  Bamg 
me,  if  it  beant  enow  to  drive  a  man  mad.' 

'I  dare  say  it's  after  its  teeth,  poor  thing.'  observed 
the  gentleman  in  black. 

'Its  teath,'  cried  Tooler,  'it  ony  wants  the  breast. 
Jist  listen  to  it  1    Blarm  my  body.' 

'I  can't  keep  it  quiet  1'  cried  Valentine,  assuming 
the  voice  of  a  femsde.  'It  ara't  no  use;  I  must  throw 
it  away,'  and  he  immediatelv  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
and  exclaimed,  'the  child,  the  child, — the  child's  off  I' 

Tooler,  of  course,  stopped  on  the  instant,  and 
having  given  the  reins  to  the  gentleman  in  black,  got 
down  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  infant  from  its 
perilous  position,  and  of  pointing  out  to  its  mother  in 
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:eriii3   of  just  indignation  the  extreme  inhumanity  of 
ier  conduct: 

'Where  is  it,  yow  baggage?'  cried  Tooler,  looKng 
Binxiously  along  the  road. 

*Ha  j'ow  drapped  onytbin,  cooarcbman?' inquired 
A  countrynaan,  sitting  behind. 

•Drapped  anythin?'  angrily  echoed  Tooler.  ^Where, 
where  is  the  child?' 

*VVoot  choild?'  inquired  the  countryoian. 
*Why  that    wumman's   child  as  she  jist  throw'd 
away/  shouted  Tooler. 

•We  arnt  had  noo  choild  here/  said  the  country- 
man— a  fact  to  which  all  who  sat  behind  bore  instant 
testimony. 

*  What  I'  exclaimed  Tooler,  *do  yow  mean  to  say? 
do  yow  mean  to  tell  me  you  beant  had  a  child  there 
that's  been  cryin'  the  last  hour,  an'  puttin'  my  horses 
into  this  ere  darng*d  sweat?' 

'1  tell  yow,'  replied  the  countryman,  'wo  arn't  had 
no  choild ;  we  arnt  seen  nuffin  like  a  choild  here.' 

'Well,  may  I  be  darngd,'  exclaimed  Tooler,  scratch- 
ing his  head  very  violently,  and  swinging  his  right 
arm  with  great  force  through  the  air. 

*This  beats  all  as  I  ever  did  hear  *on  afore.  It 
doant  siggcrfy  tawking,'  added  he,  on  remounting  the 
box;  Hhe  devil's  aither  an  inside  or  an  outside  passen- 
ger. IVe  got  'un,  to-day,  sure  enow.'  And  Tooler 
drew  out  his  way-bill  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
which  was  likely  to  be  his  Satanic  Majesty  incog. ^ 
while  the  gentleman  in  black,  the  three  passengers 
who  sat  on  the  same  seat  with  Valentine,  apd  Valen- 
tine himself,  ^cre  expressing  to  each  other  their  utter 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
occurrence,  with  great  eloquence  and  warmth. 

'I'hat's  it, — I  have  it,'  said  Tooler  to  himself,  as  a 
countrywoman  passed  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
'She  said  so— she  said  she  would.  Blarm  her  old 
body.' 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  at  that  moment  some- 
thing had  flitted  across  Tooler's  mind,  which  had 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  fresh  annoyance,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so,  muttering  short  and  bitter  sentences, 
scratching  his  head,  striking  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and 
violently  grinding  his  teeth,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  stage,  when  he  ran  into  the  stable  with 
breathless  haste,  and  returned  before  a  second  idea  of 
his  object  could  be  conceived,  with  a  box  of  tools  in 
one  hand  and  a  horse-shoe  in  the  other. 

'Hold  hard  a  bit,  Bill,'  said  he,  kneeling  upon  the 
pole  and  nailing  the  horse-shoe  to  the  footboard. 
'There,  now  do  your  worst.  Blarm  yer  carkus.  I  defy 
yar..  While  horses  were  being  put  in,  Tooler  shook 
his  head  most  triumphantly,  and  smiled  at  the  horse- 
shoe with  intense  satisfaction. 

'What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,'  said  the  gentle- 
man in  black,  when  Tooler  had  remounted,  'have  you 
nailed  to  the  foot-board?' 

'Hold  hard,  Phih,  a  horse-shoe,*  cried  Tooler;  'the 
cooarch  is  bewitched,  sir, — least  ways  it  was;  but  I've 
cured  it  now — that's  a  settler.' 

'Awful,'  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in  black,  with  duo 
solemnity.  'How  can  you,  coachman,  entertain  so 
impious  a  thought?' 

*1  know  it,'  said  Tooler; ''that  wumman  as  we 
passed  with'  a  basket  then  brought  it  my  mind.  She's 
for  all  the  word,  like  her.' 


'Like  whom?'  inquired  the  gentleman  in  black. 
•Why,  like  the  witch,'   replied  Tooler.     •ill  tell 
yow  ool  about  it.    T'other  day,  when  I  wor  comin' 
aloong  the  rooad,  I  seed  this  'ere  warmtnt  a  settin'  cm 
the  path,  with  a  basket  by  her  side.     Young  Harry, 
the  nevy  of  our  proprietor,  was  on  the  box  Wi'  me,  and 
so  says  he,  Tooler,  says  he,  I'll  bet  you  a  crown   bowl 
o'punch,  yow  doant  hook  that  'ere  basket  up   here. 
Done,  says  I.     It's  a  bet,  says  he,  done.     So  1  makes 
my  whip  ready,  and  jist  as  we  come  along  side/o'   ttie 
warmint,  I  winds  it  round  the  handle  of  the  basket, 
and,  sartin  enough,  up  it  comes,  when  Harry  catches 
it  jist  by  the  middle  o'  the  handle,  and  I  s'pose   it 
mought  ha'  had  in  it  a  eupple  o*  score  of  eggs,  wi'  the 
yolka  of  which,  in  course,  we  was  smothered.      Well, 
I  pulls  up  at  once,  for  I  couldn't  see  my  horses  anUl  I 
wiped  some  on  it  off;  and  while  Harry  and  me   was 
laughing  at  aich  other,  fit  to  split,  up  comes  the  old 
warmint,  and,  praps,  she.  didn't  go  it  a  good  un.  A^ell, 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  through  the  mess,  to  my  pocket 
I  dropped  her  haLf-a-crown,  and  Harry  dropped    her 
another;  but  even  this  didn't  satisfy  the  nasty    old 
frump;  she  wanted  tham  'ere  eggs,  pidckler,  it   seem- 
ed,  and  no  others  would  do;  and  she  swore  that  I 
should  rue  the  day  I  broke  'em.    So  says  Harry    do 
yow  know  who  she  is?     Noo,  says  I,  I  can't  say  as  I 
do.    Why,  says  he,  that's  the  famous  old  witch.     The 
devil  it  is,  says  I,  and  so  it  was;  and  this  is   the   way 
she's  been  a  sarvin'  me  out.    But  I've  fixed  her  wi*  the 
horseshoe,  there,  damg  her  old  carkus  she  carnt  do  no 
more  mischief  now.' 

'Are  you  sure  of  that?  Beware,'  said  Valentine,  in 
an  awful  hollow  whisper,  sufficiently  loud  only  to 
reach  Tooler's  ear. 

Tooler  trembled  for  an  instant;  but,  his  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  the  horse-shoe  being  fixed,  he  soon  reg'ained 
his  self-possession,  and  giving  his  head  a  knowing, 
devil-may-care  twist,  sat  firmly  in  his  seat,  fully  de- 
termined to  take  no  heed  of  anything  that  might 
threaten. 

'Hoa!  coachman  I'  exclaimed  one  of  the  passeng'ers 
at  this  moment;  'only  look  at  this  wheel.' 

Tooler  sat  like  a  statue.  He  did  not  deign  to  move 
a  muscle. 

'Coachman,  coachman,'  shouted  the  countryman 
who  was  sitting  behind;  'lookee  how  this  off- wheel's  a 
waddling.' 

'Blarm  un,'  cried  Tooler,  let  un  waddle.  Phit, 
phit,'  and  awav  went  the  horses  down  the  hill;  but  in 
an  instant  Tooler  saw  the  wheel  whizzing  a-head,  at 
the  rate  of  full  thirty  miles  aa  hour. 

'Lean  all  to  the  left,'  shouted  Tooler,  and  the  pas- 
sengers obeyed  him,  but  he  also  pulled  the  horses  to 
the  left  so  violently  that  the  coach,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  jutting  bank,  turned  over  and  deposited  hiVn 
and  the  passengers  upon  a  newly-formed  bed  of 
manure. 

Witchcraft  was,  in  Tooler's  vieWj  again  trinmph- 
ant.  His  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  horse-shoes  vaniBhed. 
He  felt  himself  perfectly  beaten,  and,  therefore,  after 
having,  with  considerable  difficulty,  managed  to  g^et 
his  insides  out,  he  left  his  horses,  coach,  and  Itig-^age 
in  the  care  of  the  persons  who  had  fortunately  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  and  waddled,  with  the  fragments 
of  the  whip  in  his  hand,  toward  a  roadside  inn  a  f  ew^ 
hundred  yards  distant.  On  reaching  the  honae,  of 
course,  a  thousand  questions  were  asked  in  a  breath; 
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not  one  of  them,  however,  did  Tooler  deign  to  ans- 
wer. He  threw  himself  carelesslj  into  a  large  arm- 
chair, and,  declaring  that  he  woald  not  drive  that  day 
another  step,  drank  with  infinite  gusto,  in  a  rummer 
of  raw  brandj,  'Eternal  perdition  to  the  witch.' 


ABECDOTE  OF  MB.  ABEBJTETHT. 

Mr.  Abemethy  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  very  ec- 
centric- However  he  had  no  real  moroseness  of  dis- 
posidon;  his  impatience  of  loquacity  and  superfluous 
details  arose  firora  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  clear- 
ne^  of  jadgment,  and  a  feeling  of  independence.  He 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  mentally  expressed  himself 
tlias:— 'Here  I  am,  ready  to  give  my  advice  if  you 
want  it;  but  you  must  take  it  as  you  find  it,  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  egad  [his  favorite  word]  you  may 
go  about  jour  business,  I  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  you;  hold  your  tongue  and  be  off".' 
In  some  such  mood  as  this  he  received  a  visit  from  a 
lady  one  day  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  her  sex's  predominant  dispo- 
sition, and  who  therefore  forbore  speaking  but  sim- 
ply in  reply  to  his  laconic  queries.  The  consultation 
was  conducted  during  three  visits  in  the  following 
manner: — First  day — Lady  enters  and  holds  out  her 
finger — Abemethy.  'Cat?'  Lady."  'Bite.'  A.  'Dog?' 
L  'Parrot.'  A.  'GoJiome  and  poultice  it.'  Second 
day— finger  held  out  again— A.  'Better?'  L.  'Worse.' 
A.  'Go  home  and  poultice  it  again.'  Third  day — 
Finfer  held  out  as  before— A.  'Better?*  L.  'Well.' 
A.  'You're  the  most  sensible  woman  I  ever  met  with 
—Good  bye — Get  out.' 

Anoth^  lady  having  scalded  her  arm,  called  at  the 
osnal  boor  to  show  it  three  successive  days,  when 
similar  laconic  conversations  took  place.  First  day 
—Patient,  exposing  the  arm,  says — 'Burnt.'  A.  *I 
see  it,'  and  having  prescribed  a  lotion,  she  departs. 
Second  day — Patient  shows  the  arm,  and  says — 'Bet- 
ter.' A.  •!  know  it.'  Third  day — Again  showing 
the  arm.  Patient — 'Well'  A.  'Any  fool  can  tell 
that — What  d'ye  come  again  for.? — Get  away.' 

A  patient  consulted  Mr.  Abemethy  for  a  pain  of  the 
arm,  and,  holding  it  up  in  the  air,  said,  'It  always 
gives  me  pain  when  I  hold  it  up  so.'  A.  'Then  why 
the  devil  do  you  hold  it  up  so?' 

A  young  lady  was  brought  one  morning  by  her 
mamma,  complaining  of  difficulty  of  breathing  when 
Ukiug  exercise  and  after  her  meals.  Perceiving  her 
to  be  tightly  laced  around  the  waist,  Mr.  Abemethy 
seized  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
npped  up  the  stays  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  de- 
•iivd  her  to  walk  about  for  ten  minutes.  The  injunc- 
tion being  complied  with  accordingly,  he  demanded 
biiw  she  felt  'Better,'  was  the  rt-ply.  The  mandate 
was  repeated,  and  the  walk  being  finished,  he  asked 
— ^How  now?'  'Quite  well,'  was  the  answer.  Aber- 
nethj.  'That  will  do.— Take  her  away,— and  don't  let 
her  wear  tight  stays.'  In  such  a  case  a  common 
I^ysieian  would  probably  prescribe  to  oblige  the 
apothecary  and  to  please  the  patient.  The  eccentric 
professor  went  directly  to  the  cause  at  once,  and  re- 
moved it,  without  caring  who  was  pleased  or  who  not 
so,  having  no  sinister  object  in  view. 


X^ETTER    G. 

'Madge,  you  are  an  angel  1' 

'Ph,  Peter F  exclaimed  the  angel,  blushing  like  the 
rosy  dawn. 

It  was  summer-time.  The  two  wore  sitting  in  a 
honey- suckle-scen ted  bower,  out  of  which  they  walked, 
engaged  to  be  married. 

'Very  well,  my  dear,'  the  angel's  step-mother  ob- 
served to  her  husband,  'very  well.  You  have  permit- 
ted that  boy,  not  yet  out  of  college  and  not  worth  a 
cent,  to  come  here,  day  after  day,  hanging  round 
Madge,  the  consequeL^ce  of  which  is  that  he  and  ^he 
walked  in  from  the  bower  last  evening  all  joy  and 
blushes,  evidently  having  exchanged  mutual  vows  of 
everlasting  love.' 

'Bless  my  soull     Is  it  possible?' 

'Yes,  indeed.  They  are  two  children,  and  don't 
know  any  better;  at  least,  Mad^e  don't  As  to  that 
boy,  you  know  he  has  only  the  eight  hundred  doUais 
which  his  grandfather  left  him,  unless  his  uncle 
chooses  to  give  him  something — a  very  brilliant  alli- 
ance for  your  heiress.  I  dare  say  he  does  not  love 
her;  he  is  after  your  money.' 

'After  my  money  I'  A  dart  of  indignation  flamed 
out  of  the  good  nian*s  eyes.  'Nut  love  mv  precious 
little  girl  I  What  if  she  loves  him,  and  breaks  her 
heart  about  hi  ml' 

'Break  her  heart  I  she  won't  break  her  little  finger. 
She  will  sigh  for  six  hours,  and  forget  all  about  him 
in  six  days." 

Next  evening,  when  Master  Peter  Brooks,  sumptu- 
ously attired  for  the  occasion,  asked  Mr.  Bolton,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  the  old  gentleman  received  him  with  tre- 
mendous stifi'ness,  pooh-poohed  his  -hand  and  heart, 
and  showed  his  handsome  person  the  door. 

I  shall  not  harrow  up  my  readers'  feelings  with  an 
accouTit  of  the  unspeakable  anguish  which  the  lovers 
endured  for  some  days  after  this,  because  worse  is 
coming.  We  will  hasten  on  to  the  miserably  bliss- 
ful day,  late  in  August,  when  Madge  ran  away  to  the 
city  of"  New  York,  with  a  carpet-bag  and  Peter. — 
They  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  evening  and  made  instant 
search  for  a  clerg^'mah.  They  found  one  who  united 
them  in  five  minutes,  and  wrote  a  certificate  in  two 
more;  and  behold  'man  and  wife'  walked  forth  in  the 
sweet  moonlit  night,  Peter  strutting  like  a  warlike 
bantam  in  his  pride  and  happiness. 

Love's  young  dream.  For  six  weeks  it  was  like  a 
story  out  of  an  annual.  The  regulation  penitential 
letter  had  been  written  to  the  obdurate  parents,  and 
the  regulation  no  answer  had  been  returned;  for  Mrs. 
Bolton  took  care  to  have  an  unfailing  supply  of  caus- 
tic on  the  end  of  her  tongue,  which  kept  Mr.  Bolton's 
rage  up  to  burning  heat. 

Peter  had  engaged  apartments  in  the  Bjron  House, 
Fifth  Avenue — not  too  expensive,  for  they  were  going 
to  be  very  economical,  as  the  ensuing-  conversation 
will  show,  which  took  blace  a  week  after  the  mar- 
riage. The  two  had  written  letters  again — ^he  to  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  for  Peter  was  an  orphan;  and 
Madge  to  her  father,  giving  their  present  address. 

They  were  eating  dinner — sonp,  a  partridge,  maca- 
roni, salad,  and  meringues  glac^— -^l  perfectly  plain, 
and  of  course  cheap.        .^^^  ^^^  vj  v^ vj^g  i v 
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'Ahl'  cried  Peter,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully,  'ien^t  it  gorgeous  I — 
a  cozy  little  parlor,  a  capital  little  dinner,  and  a  love- 
ly little  wife.  I  would  not  change  with  the  king  on 
his  throne/  • 

*Nor  I — we  shall  get  along  so  beautifully.  We 
must  be  very  careful,  though.  Now,  let's  calculate 
expenses.  How  much  did  your  grandp.apa  leave  you?' 

'Eight  hundred  dollars.' 

'Eight — ^hundred — dollars  I  Goodness!  why  papa 
never  gave  me  more  than  twenty  dollars  at  a  time. — 
Now  let's  count.     How  much  do  we  pay  here?' 

Tfty  dollars  a  week — that's  rent,  you  know.' 

"Yes,  fifty  dollars;  four  weeks,  one  month;  four 
times  fifty,  two  hundred.  Well,  rooms  two  himdred 
dollars  a  month.  There,  I've  got  that  down.  Now 
what  else,  PeterP 

'Meals.' 

*0h  yes,  meals.  They  will  cost  hardly  anything, 
we  eat  so  little.  I  only  want  chicken,  and  meringue, 
and  such  things.* 

'Say  fifty  dollars  a  month.' 

'Yes.  Oh,  how  nicely  we  are  getting  on!  Then 
my  dress. — Let  me  see — I  saw  mamma's  bill  at 
Sjewart's  last  year.  It  was  twenty-two  hundred 
dollars.  But,  bless  your  dear  heart,  I  shan't 
spend  a  cent  hardly;  say  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  me; 
and  another  for  you.  You  don't  have  to  give  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  do  you?' 

*No,  you  little  goose  I  not  half  of  fifty.  My  uncle 
did  not  allow  me  as  much  a  month  for  my  whole  ward- 
robe.' 

'Well,  then,  that  will  do  splendidly.  And  we  must 
have  some  nice  books.' 

'And  go  to  the  opera  sometimes.' 

'And  have  a  carriage  to  make  visits.' 

'And  a  good  cigar  or  two.  George  I  what  a  long 
column  I'  ejaculated  Peter,  stopping  short.  'I  think 
we  had  better  count  up.'  He  made  a  hasty  calcula* 
tion,  and  the  result  stood  as  follows: — 

Bent  of  roomi       ...        $200 

Meals 60 

Dress  (Madge)        ...  60 

Dress  (Peter)       ....    60 

Opera 20        • 

Books 20 

Carriage  ....        20 

Wgars    •       -       -       .       -       -10 

420 

Madge  looked  perfectly  blank  at  the  sum  total,  and 
could  not  help  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice  as  she 
said,  'But,  you  know,  dear,  we  cannot  do  without 
these  things;  can  we?' 

'No,  darling,  though  it  makes  my  grandfather's  be- 
quest melt  away  like  snow  under  the  sun.' 

At  this  moment,  a  servant  entered  and  said,  some 
trunks  and  a  small  parcel  had  come  for  Mrs.  Brooks. 

'For  Mrs.  Brooks?'  repeated  Peter;  'send  them  up.' 

Two  large  trunks  were  brought  into  the  room,  and 
a  package  handed  to  Madge. 

'Why,  how  heavy  it  is  I  What  can  it  be — a  brace- 
let? Yes,  it  feels  like  one,  and  from  dear  papal  He 
has  forgiven  us  I'  and  she  gave  a  little  skip  and  crow 
of  exultation. 

Her  color  went  and  came,  and  she  held  the  brace- 
let still  sealed,  a  vague  dread  creeping  through  her 

'Open  it,  darling,'  said  her  husband. 


Madge  did  so  with  trembling  fingers,  and  took  out 
the  keys  of  her  trunks  and  her  last  letter  unopened. 

The  reaction  and  disappointment  were  so  bitter  that 
she  burst  into  tears  just  as  the  servant  had  knocked, 
entered,  and  had  handed  a  letter  to  Peter. 

'Never  mind,  darling,'  he  said,  kissing  her  tenderly. 
'It  is  all  the  doings  of  that  horrid  old  step-mother. 
Hollo  I  here  is  a  letter  from  my  uncle;  he  couldn't 
hold  out  any  longer.  I  told  you  he  was  a  regid«kr 
brick;  we're  all  right,  never  you  fear.' 

Inclosed  he  found  his  own  appeal  unopened,  and  a 
short  pithy  note  from  his  uncle,  stating  that,  aa  liis 
hopeful  nephew  had  chosen  to  go  and  make  a  donkey^ 
of  nimself  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  might* 
run  through  his  little  property  as  fast  as  he  pleased, 
and  break  his  wife's  heart  in  the  bargain;  but  he  was 
not  to  expect  any  assistance  by  word  or  deed  from, 
etc.,  etc. 

'What  a  thundering  old  flintt'  ejaculated  Peter- 
'What  a  deuce  of  a  ^xV 

'Fix?  There's  the  eight  hundred  dollars,  dear,  and 
we  shall  be  so  very,  very  economical.  I'll  g«  and  un- 
pack my  trunks;  perhaps  papa  has  put  some  monej- 
in  them.' 

8he  ran  into  the  next  room,  radiant  with  this  hope^ 
just  as  the  servant  entered  and  handed  a  nete  to 
Peter.    It  read  thus — 

Byron  House,  Aogost  81, 186  • 
Rent  of  rooms,  one  week  $90 

Heals  in  priyato  parlor  85 

Gas  2 

Sundriea  10 

•  

97 

'Whewl  George!  Jupiter — here  goes  a  handred 
dollars  a  week's  board!'  exclaimed  Peter,  the  picture 
of  dismay.  I  had  no  idea  it  cost  such  a  prodigious 
amount  to  live!  How  could  we  eat  up  thirty-five 
pilars  in  one  week  I  We  must  be  two  regular  orgies  I 
ftis  is  a  fix  and  no  mistake.' 

•My  darling  Peter,  what  are  you  saying  all  those 
dreadful  words  about?  What  is  the  matter?'  cried 
Madge,  running  in  from  her  trunks.  'What  has  hap- 
pened to  give  you  such  a  terrible  long  face?'  and  she 
put  up  her  mouth  for  a  kiss. 

'A  clincher!'  answered  Peter,  giving  the  kiss.  *Onr 
letters  are  sent  back,  and  here  is  a  bill  for  nearljr  a 
hundred  dollars  for  one  week's  board.' 

'One  hundred  dollars?     It's  perfectly  monstrous! 

Let's  go  somewhere  else,  dear;  the  Saint  Romnald  or 
the  Coleridge.  I'm  sure  they  can't  charge  such  wicked 
prices!  We  boarded  at  the  Coleridge  last  winter.  I 
don't  know  what  papa  paid,  but  he  bad  a  great  big* 
parlor  with  the  loveliest  curtains,  and  such  a  splendid 
mantle  glass,  and  a  perfectly  elegant  Wilton  carpet; 
and  I  remember  papa  said  the  charge  was  very  rea- 
sonable.' 

'Was  it,  darling!    Let's  go  and  try.' 

They  set  off  in  high  glee  to  get  cheaper  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Komnald,  but  found  upon  inquiry,  to  their 
unspeakable  astonishment,  that  the  same  style  <^ 
rooms  would  cost  them  still  more. 

This  wouldn't  do;  the  Coleridge  was  very  little 
bitter;  and  our  two  children  went  back  to  the  Byron, 
not  knowing  where  else  to  go,  and  staid  five  vireek^ 
longer,  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  dollars  more,  and 
there  was  jnnt  two  hundred  left  in  the  bank. 

They  had  had  such  a  delightful  time!     Peter  could 

not  resist  brincring  home,  once  in  a  while,  a  basket  of 
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fragrant  flowers  to  his  darling.  They  had  glYcn  two 
htUe  rech&rcki  dinners  to  friends  of  Peter's  who  had 
happened  in  town,  and  his  friends  had  slapped  him  on 
Uie  back  and  rolubly  envied  him  the  possession  of 
such  an  an  angel;  and  he  loved  her. 

Bat  now  another  guest  came;  a  scarcely  defined 
shadow  of  Care  began  to  sit  at  the  table  unbidden. 

It  was  now  October.  People  were  beginning  to 
come  into  the  city  for  winter  quarters.  It  was  plain 
that  they  most  leave.  The  poor  boy  looked  at  the 
beaatifnl,  innocent  face  of  his  wife,  and  thought  how 
much  cnrtains,  chickens,  and  other  bare  necessities  (?) 
wet,  and  how  very  little  money  was  lefit,  and  how 
soon  they  might  eome  to  utter  destitution,  he  groaned 
aloud  and  wrung  his  hands. 

'Dariin^  what  is  the  matter?'  cried  Uadge,  running 
to  him  and  kissing  him.  'What  made  you  utter  that 
dreadful  ^oan?' 

*  We  are  beggars!'  moaned  Peter. 

'What?  You  don't  mean  itl  Can't  we  got  some 
more  money  somewhere?' 

•Yes,  we  can  beg,  borrow  orBteal.' 

*0h,  Peter!* — the  little  hands  went  up  in  dismay, 
and  the  piteons  eyes  became  dim  with  big  tears,  then 
a  soft  arm  w^ent  curling  round  his  neck.  'We  have 
each  other,  darling!'  said  her  loving,  pleading  voice. 
'We  can  work.  I  know  how  to  crotchet  very  well, 
and  yon  write  such  heavenly  poetry!  I  am  sure 
somebody  will  give  you  loads  of  money  for  it.  Just 
think  of  that  sweet  thing  you  wrote  about  me!  IMl 
tell  yon  what,'  she  continued,  suddenly  brightening 
up,  'let's  g^  to  house-keeping! — not  in  a  whole  house, 
you  know,  but  in  two  rooms,  as  mamma's  seamstress 
when  she  married  the  carpenter.  That  will  be  s  the 
very  thing".  Ill  go  to  market  and  cook.  I  know 
how  to  4Btir  a  pudding — I  did  it  once  for  fun!  Yes,  I 
am  certain  I  shall  be  a  capital  poor  man's  wife,  and 
we  shall  g-et  on  famously.     Will  you,  dear  V 

Good  little  wife  !  precious  little  soul  !  sly  little 
woman  I  cheating  him  out  of  his  heart-ache  to  hide  it^  . 
with  her  own.  Oh,  what  an  artful  witch  every  good^ 
wife  must  learn  to  be.  And  so  this  extra-designing 
one  got  her  husband  to  do  her  bidding  with  tolerable 
philosophy;  for  in  two  days  the  last  hotel  bill  was 
paid,  and  our  young  couple  settled  in  three  small, 
plainly-fnmished  rooms,  in  the  third  story  of  a  shab- 
bj  house  in  a  retired  street — where,  with  a  little 
cooking-stove,  a  large  cookery-book,  just  one  hun- 
dred and  fiffcy  dollars,  and  undiminished  affection  for 
each  other,  they  began  this  new  phase  of  their  mar- 
ried life. 

Peter  went  vaguely  about  in  search  of  employment, 
and  Madge  did  the  marketing.  The  first  day  she  sal- 
Red  forth  with  a  small  basket  on  her  arm — bought  a 
diicken,  which  she  put  in  her  basket;  then  went  to 
a  grocer's  and  asked  for  butter.  She  must  taste  it, 
of  course,  for  'Peter  was  very  particular  indeed  about 
batter.* 

'Yes,  mnm,  I  keep  the  primest  butter  in  market; 
aad  this  iB  only  thirty-eight  cents ' 

•Thirty-eight  cents,  is  it  ?  Well,  it  is  excellent ! 
Yen  may  send  it  home.' 

'Send  the  tub,  mum?' 

Madge  thought  an  instant,  and  decided  that,  as  he 
▼as  so  kind  as  to  offer,  the  tub  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  in  the  house;  so  she  said, 

'Oh,  thank  you;  yes;  send  the  tub,  if  you  please; 


and  I  want  some  macaroni — Peter  is  so  fond  of  it/ 

*How  much,  mum  V    • 

'How  much  do  you  usually  sell  to  private  families?' 

'The  genteelest  customers  take  a  bor,  mum.' 

'Oh,  do  they?  Well,  send  it.  If  there  is  too 
much  for  once,  you  know — will  it  keep  ?' 

'Lor'  bless  you,  mum,  keep  a  year,*  said  the  grocer, 
shaking  with  inward  laughter. 

'Well,  then,  send  the  butter  and  macaroni  with  the 
bill;'  and  she  gave  her  address,  and  went  joyfully 
home. 

She  busied  herself  making  the  little  rooms  look  as 
inviting  as  she  could;  and  just  before  Peter  came 
home,  she  had  popped  the  chicken  in  the  oven,  and 
was  clapping  her  tiny  hands,  and  laughing,  and  de- 
claring to  herself  that,  'after  all,  lace  curtains  and 
Wilton  carpets  were  no  great  things.' 

When  Peter  came  in,  he  was  followed  up  the  stairs 
and  into  the  room  by  a  man  with  a  large,  heavy  tub 
on  his  shoulder.  He  set  this  down,  went  out,  and 
returned  with  a  box  about  two  feet  square,  marked 
'Macaroni.'  This  he  also  set  down,  and  taking  a  bill 
out  of  his  hat,  handed  it  to  Peter. 

'What  is  this  V  he  cried;  '40  pounds  of  butter,  at 
38  cents  per  pound,  $15.20;  and  30  pounds  of  maca- 
roni, at  20  cents  a  pound,  $6.00.  Who  told  you  to 
bring  this  here  ?' 

*Fifteen  dollars  for  butter  i'  exclaimed  Madge. 
'Why,  the  dreadful  man  told  me  it  was  only  thirty- 
eight  cents,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was  more  than 
two  or  three  pounds.' 

'Forty  pounds,  ma'am,  in  the  tub;  forty  times 
thirty-eight,  fifteen  twenty;  all  right,  you  see,'  said 
the  man. 

'Oh  Peter,  what  shall  I  do  ?'  sobbed  the  poor  child. 
'I  was  going  to  have  everything  so  nice;  and  there  is 
such  a  lovely  chicken  cooking  in  the  oven.' 

'Never  mind,  darling;  we  must  pay  for  these  things, 
I  suppose;  they  wilHast  the  rest  of  our  lives;  and  we 
will  have  the  chicken,  if  it  is  done,  for  I  am  as  hun- 
gry as  a  hawk.'. 

The  bill  was  paid,  and  Madge  dried  her  tears. 
Peter  and  she  set  the  table  together,  and  were  soon 
screaming  with  laughter  over  their  own  awkwardness, 
as  man  and  maid  of  all  work.  A  loaf  of  bread  was 
placed  on  one  corner,  and  some  of  the  butter  on  an- 
other. Then  the  chicken  was  taken  out  of  the  oven. 
It  was  brown  enough  for  one  thing;  and  Peter,  thrust- 
ing his  fork  on  either  side  of  the  breast-bone,  prepared 
to  cut  it.  It  was  a  momentous  crisis.  Madge's  eyes 
grew  wide  with  expectant  pride  and  happiness  in 
the  success  of  this  her  first  step  in  the  majestic  sci- 
ence of  cooking.  The  knife  fell,  and  rattle,  rattle, 
rattle,  like  small  shot,  went  about  half  a  pint  of  corn 
all  over  the  dish. 

Madge  grew  ghastly  pale — nothing  of  this  kind  was 
ever  in  the  chickens  at  her  papa's  table.  Wiiat  sort 
of  strange  monster  was  it  ? 

Peter  gave  one  cut  more,  dropped  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  the  image  of  c<mster- 
nation  and  despair.  Suddenly  he  darted  up,  clapping 
his  hands,  and  tore  round  the  room,  screaming  with 
laughter.  'Oh,  oh,  hold  me  I'  he  cried,  'I  shall  burst. 
She  forg:ot  to  take  the  insides  out — the  dear  little  in- 
nocent kitten.  She  has  cooked  insides,  crop,  and  all. 
Hal  ha  i  Oh,  what  a  brute  I  ami' 
[to  be  continued.] 

_^ .i:lized  Py  ^ 
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K AHOK AL  TRAITS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

Number    Fivr 

We  turn  now  to  the  Welshman. 

For  generations  sach  an  intermixture  and  associa- 
tion of  English  and  Welsh  have  been  going  on,  that 
in  the  counties  bordering  each  country,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  as  to  location,  where  the  Englishman  begins  or 
the  Welshman  leaves  off.  In  these  parts  the  two 
peoples  have  by  intei marriage  been  so  mixed  up  that 
as  to  characteristics,  like  as  to  their  names,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  of  Welsh  or  English  there  is  in 
the  composition  of  either,  but  the  pure-blooded  Welsh- 
man wherever  you  find  him,  is  as  distinct  in  his  na- 
ture from  the  Englishman  to-day  as  he  was  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  nations  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  English  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  their  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  than  they  do  that 
of  such  of  the  Celtisn  race  as  they  have  also  de- 
scended from;  while  the  Welsiiman  is  all  Celt — 
nearly  as  pure  as  to  blood  to-day,  as  he  was  before 
the  Saxons  arrived  in  England.  The  German  (or 
Anglo-Saxon)  character  is  slow,  tteady  and  scientific; 
that  of  the  Celt  impetuous,  sentimental,  and  poetic. 
The  Englishman  unites  the  blood  of  both  these  races, 
hence  he  inherits  the  German  sureness  and  his  plod- 
ding nature  associated  with  a  degree  of  the  poetic  and 
ideal  temperament — the  Anglo-Saxon  quality  however 
preponderating.  The  Welshman  betrays  no  such 
drawback  upon  his  imaginative  and  emotional  quali- 
ties there  being  no  such  opposing*  natures  combined  in 
his  ancestry.  | 

As  to  the  Welsh  and  Irish  they  appear  to  have 
sprung  from  different  families  of  a  commoo  race.  The 
ancient  languages  of  each  have  their  resemblances. 
Both  are  Celts,  but  they  manifest  a  different  side  of 
the  same  impulsive  ardent  character.  The  Celtic 
Irishman  is  rollicking  and  nnabashable,  the  Welsh- 
man returing  and  sensitive  of  observation. 

The  Welsh  like  the  Irish  are  open  to  the  clianns 
of  eloquence,  like  them  theyare  more  touched  and 
aroused  by  appeals  to  the  heart  and  imagination  than 
by  logical  display,  Welsh  oratory  is  full  of  metaph- 
ors and  comparisons,  and  the  language  itself,  which  is 
an  out-growth  of  the  Welsh  character,  is  adapted 
thereto.  This  tendency  in  the  Welsh  to  the  ideal  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  their  Celtic  nature,  which  abounds 
with  vigor^  sprightliness,  and  pathos,  and  partially 
by  the  propitious  effects  of  a  history  replete  with 
phases  of  heroism,  as  well  as  by  the  exhilarating  effects 
of  a  mountam  life.  There  is  a  sort  of  altitude  of 
feeling  engendered  by  a  life  in  the  mountains,  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  imagination  and  foster  romance. 
All  these  facts  taken  together  account  for  the  poetic 
temperament  of  the  Welshman — for  Wales  is  a  na- 
tion of  poets.  The  humblest  artisan  of  Wales,  the 
hardest  grubber  of  the  soil,  tries  his  hand  at  poetry, 
— simply  because  his  soul  is  fall  of  it.  It  was  this 
national  love  for  poetry  which  sustained  as  a  profes- 


sion in  ancient  times  the  minstrel  bards,  who  harp  in 
hand  wandered  from  county  to  county  awakeniog 
tradition  and  romance  as  they  passed  along. 

Allied  to  the  poetic  character  of  the  Welsh  is  their 
love  of  music.  Welsh  choirs  sing  with  peculiar  jnelo- 
dy  and  soul.  The  wl\ple  of  their  emotional  nature 
finds  a  natural  expression  in  song,  which,  of  coarse,  is 
harmony  and  sentiment  combined.  In  respect  to  this 
twin-love  of  music  and  poetry  the  Welsh  nature  siBgn- 
larly  resembles  the  Judaic  type.  In  fact  the  Welsh- 
man can  sing  and  tialk  of  Z ion  with  the  fervor  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet.  As  to  religion  the  Welsh  are — as 
they  should  naturally  be  with  their  descent  and  asso-' 
ciations—  intensely  devotional.  Methodism  with  its 
raptures  and  fervor  has  therefore  obtained  a  great 
ascendency  in  Wales.  The  Welsh  are  not  adapted 
for  hair-splitters  of  dogmas — they  are  by  nature  wor- 
shippers. Unlike  the  Germans  they  indulge  in  no 
metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  relationship 
of  all  things  before  thev  can  trust  themselves  to  a 
creed.  They  worship  from  the  heart  out,  and  not 
from  the  brain  in. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  that  strong  trait  of  the  Welsh- 
man, his  nationality  of  feeling.  He  is  strong  in  na- 
tional impulses  because  he  is  strong  in  everything 
that  relates  to  feeling.  His  non-mixture  with  other 
races  has  given  him  something  to  cherish  as  to  na- 
tionality. A  people  made  up  from  half  a  dozen  other 
nations  do  not  know  particularly  which  one  to  be 
proud  of,  hence,  they  become  enthusiastic  over  their 
country  instead.  Welsh  history  is  replete  with  grand 
traditions.  A  people  with  such  memories  are  always 
national.  If  the  Welshman  believes  in  anything  it  is 
in  the  antiquity  of  his  race.  He  believes  bis  language 
originated  no  farther  back  than  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
simply  because  he  does  not  know  the  exact  name  of  a 
previous  world  on  which  to  locate  it — or  he  would 
certainly  derive  it  thence.  He  has  records  which — 
to  his  satisfaction — show  that  he  was  at  Troy  before 
the  siege,  and  at  Rome  before  the  Csesars.  To  him 
the  ancient  Irish  and  Scotch  are  babes  in  history — 
degenerate  Welshmen,  or  colonics  from  his  parent 
stock  at  best.  When  he  and  his  arrived  in  England 
to  become  the  ancient  Britons  they  brought  with  them 
an  aged  history  whose  remote  periods  were  even  then 
lost  in  the  depth  of  a  hoary  antiquity.'  The  imagina- 
tion of  a  romantic  and  fervid  people  has  of  course  done 
much  to  fill  in  and  embellish  these  traditions,  bat  as 
traditions,  they  are  not  inappropriate  to  a  race  whose 
past  is  interlocked  with  the  remotest  periods  of  £aro-| 
pean  history. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  Welshman,  bat  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  we  think  his  geographical  posi- 
tion, climate,  origin,  and  past  conditions  of  life,  fully 
account  for  his  national  peculiarities  The  Welsh 
are  of  course  more  distinct  individually  than  nationally. 
Their  association  with  England  has  absorbed  and  in- 
corporated with  that  nation  much  of  their  strength; 
hence  they  have  not  so  distinctively  made  their  na- 
tional mark.  The  process  of  connection  now  going  on 
will,  doubtless,  result  in  fusing  them  and  the  fingiisl^ 
into  a  mass  undistinguishuble  from  each  other,  in  pro* 
cess  of  time,but  it  will  be  centuries  before  the  influence 
of  their  w^irm  and  rich  natures  will  cease  to  be  disi 
tinctly  visible  in  the  future  of  Great  Britain  or  tl.« 
character  of  her  people. 
_^ Digitize. 
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SBVEHTIBS'  LECTUESS. 

The  condnding  lecture  of  this  course  was  given  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  by  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  on 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy.  The  lecturer  endea- 
vored more  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  groupings 
of  the  varied  organs  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  princi- 
pal facial  distinctions,  than  anything  of  a  detailed 
nature.  In  this  we  think  he  was  wise;  the  organs  are 
so  nnmerous  and  the  spaces  they  occupy  relatively 
so  small,  that  it  is  useless  in  a  rapid  lecture  to  endea- 
vor to  fix  them  in  the  memory  oi  an  audience.  Let 
people  nnderstand,  as  Jdr.  Nicholson  explained,  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  lie  on  the  front  of  the  head, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  on  the  top,  the  animal  at  the 
sides,  and  the  social  at  the  back,  and  they  will  soon 
find  the  places  of  each  particular  organ  m  the  group 
to  which  it  naturally  belongs. 

That  particular  phase  of  Phrenology — princioally 
evolved,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells — 
and  which  was  unknown  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
science,  that  size  of  brain,  apart  from  texture  and 
quality,  does  not  indicate  power,  was  effectively  ex- 
plained; as  also  that  important  doctrine  emphatically 
enforced  by  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  that  the  physi- 
o^omy  and  temperament  of  an  individual,,  as  well  as 
his  phrenological  development,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  considered  before  a  true  reading  of  charac- 
ter can  be  obtained.  It  was  too  much  the  case  at 
one  time  that  phrenological  lecturers  pushed  forward 
the  pretensions  of  that  branch  of  the  science  of  hu- 
man character,  as  capable  by  itself  of  settling  the 
extent  of  one's  mental  calibre.  It  has  been  reserved 
to  the  developments  of  late  years  to  construct  one 
grand  science  out  of  the  sciences  of  Phrenology, 
rhysiognomy,  and  Physiology  combined,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  them  so  enforced  by  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Another  point  suggested  by  the  lecturer's  remarks 
was  the  wondrous  agreement  between  external  fea- 
tures and  mental  qualities.  The  narrow,  tall  aspiring 
head,  and  the  spiritual  upward  tendency  of  feeling 
tiiat  accompanies  it  The  oroad  upper  head  and  wide 
generalizing  mind.  The  full  lips  and  the  strong  pas- 
sionate soul.  The  "bullet  head"  and  the  pugilistic 
Bature.  The  lion's  face  .and  the  lion's  heart,  etc. 
There  is  in  these  and  kindred  points  a  rich  field  of 
thought  for  thfi  student,  and  we  invite  our  young  men 
especially  to  the  study.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the 
maUiematical  accuracy  of  Phrenology,  or  accompany- 
ing sciences,  but  its  general  grouping  of  faculties  cor- 
responds with  onr  expei-ience;  anyway,  it  can  be 
tested  daily.  If  in  these  points,  or  in  the  details  of 
the  science,  there  are  errors,  let  our  young  men  think, 
80  that  in  hiture  years  they  may  assist  in  correcting 
and  adjusting  the  science  to  greater  truthfulness.  If 
there  be  after  all  no  truth  about  it,  thinking  will  do 
nobody  harm,  but  be  a  very  useful  as  well  as  novel 
employment  to  many  persons. 


''OUB  HIBES  MAN'  AT  THE  fHBENO- 
LOGICAL  LECTUBR 

'Our  Hired  Man'  is  not  only  a  profound,  astrono- 
mer, but  he  is  a  mnst  astounding  Phrenologist.  In- 
deed he  has  a  new  theory  of  Phrenology  which*he  in- 
tends to  propound  some  day,  but  as  it  will  take  ex- 
actly nine  volumes  to  explain  it,  it  will  not  be  ready 


for  some  time  yet.  Early  in  life  he  began  a  course  of 
phrenological  examinations.  On  one  occasion  in  early 
years  he  was  ignominiously  dragged  from  the  frantic 
embrace  of  another  boy — he  was  only  a  'Hired  Boy* 
in  those  days — whom  he  was  affectionately  'manipu- 
lating' with  his  knuckles.  JBe  has  since  learned  that 
the  fingers  only  are  necessary  to  the  operation;  and 
that  where  bumps  are  scarce,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
promote  their  too  rapid  development  in  that  sort  of  a 
way.  There  is  one  point  that  has  strack  him  as  very 
remarkable  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  and  that 
is,  that  all  people  with  large  heads  and  bumpy  fore- 
heads believe  in  it  vigorously,  while  all  small  headed 
individuals  dou't.  'Our  Hired  Man,'  who  has  a  fore- 
head bumpy  to  a  fault,  and  which  evinces  'causality' 
to  such  an  alarming  degree  that  he  cannot  wear  a  hat 
except  on  the  back  of  his  head,  believes  in  it  with  all 
his  soul.  Inspired  by  his  ancient  love  for  the  science 
and,  furthermore,  stimulated  by  the  benevolent  idea  of 
seeing  all  small-headed  individuals  in  a  state  of  utter 
despair,  he  went  to  the  lecture  and  narrates  his  ex- 
perience* 

When  the  Lecturer  remarked  that  young  ladies 
with  flat  back  heads — as  though  they  had  'parted 
with  a  slice'  or  two — were  not  much  to  speak  of,  he 
noticed  that  all  young  ladies  having  the  organ  of 
waterfall  largely  developed,  looked  around  with  con- 
scious satisfaction  on  the  poor  creatures  whose  'back 
heads'  were  open  to  investigation. 

'Our  Hired  Man'  considers  it  remarkable  that  when 
destructiveness  and  other  amiable  qualities  were  shewn 
to  exist  at  the  side  of  the  head,  at  least  twenty-four 
individuals  felt  it  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of 
their  ears  in  a  furtive  and  concealed  manner.  One  man 
pretended  he  was  only  feeling  his  beard,  but  from 
some  unaccountable  cause  felt  for  it  three  inches  under 
his  hair. 

He  also  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  that  when  intel- 
lectual superiority  was  demonstrated  to  be  only  evinced 
by  a  broad  forehead,  etc.,  that  certain  narrow- 
headed  individuals  looked  very  doubtful  as  to  the  san- 
ity of  the  Lecturer;  but  brightened  up  immediately 
on  his  observing  that  people  with  broad  heads  in  the 
region  of  the  ears,  were  as  a  class  very  dangerous  in- 
dividuals. 

He  was  also  delighted  to  notice  that  when  the  Lec- 
turer explained  that  thin  or  pointed-chinned  ladies 
were  generally  scolds,  all  the  round-chinned  ladies 
smiled  a  pleasant  smile  as  though  they,  thought  the 
meeting  was  'going  off  good.' 

'Our  Hired  Man'  has  since  discovered  that  the  sen- 
timent that  high  crowns  are  generally  accompanied  by 
a  muleish  disposition,  receives  the  full  assent  of  all  in- 
dividuals of  his  acquaintance  whose  heads  are  grace- 
fully depressed  in  that  region. 

It  will  also  be  interesting  for  him  to  state  that  he 
has  conversed  with  a  number  of  youn^  ladies  all  re- 
markable for  bulginess  at  the  back  of  the  head,  [water- 
falls not  counted]  who  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  they  fully  endorse  the  idea  that  a  preponderance 
in  that  direction  indicates  materials  for  excellent  wives 
and  most  splendid  housekeepers;  and  they  are  ready 
to  prove  it  true  to  any  suitable  young  man  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  question.  In  fact, 
should  he  be  worthy  of  the  trouble,  they  are  willing 
— merely  for  the  advancement  of  science — to  give  him 
such  a  practical  illustration  as  will  last  him  his  life. 
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MB9.  CAUDLE'S  CUBTAIH  LSCIUSES. 

[From  Punch.] 

MR.  CAUDLE   HAS  LENT  AN  ACQCAINTINCB  THB  FAMILY  UMBRBLLA. 
MRS.  GAUDLB  LBCTURES    THKREON. 

Bah  I  That's  the  third  umbrella  gone  siDce  Christmas. 
What  were  you  to  do !  Why  let  him  go  home  in  the  rain,  to 
be  sure.  I'm  very  certain  there  was  nothing  about  him  that 
could  spoil.  Take  cold,  indeed!  He  doesn't  look  like  one  of 
the  sort  to  take  cold.  Besides  he'd  have  better  taken  cold  than 
take  our  only  umbrella.  Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Candle? 
I  say,  do  you  hear  the  rain  T  And  as  I'm  alive,  if  it  isn't  Saint 
Swiihin's  day  I  Do  you  hear  it  against  the  windows  ?  Non- 
sense; you  donH  impose  upon  me.  You  can't  bd  asleep  with 
such  a  shower  as  that!  Do  you  hear  it,  I  say?  Oh,  you  do 
hear  it !  Well,  that's  a  pretty  flood,  1  think,  to  last  for  six 
weeks;  and  no  stirrine  all  the  time  out  of  the  house.  Pooh! 
Don't  think  me  a  fool,  Mr.  Caudle.  Don't  insult  me.  Hb  re- 
turn the  umbrella !  Anybody  would  think  you  were  born  yes- 
terday. As  if  anybody  ever  did  return  an  umbrella !  There- 
do  you  hear  it?  Worse  and  worse!  Cats  and  dogs,  and  for 
six  weeks — always  bix  weeks.    And  no  umbrella  ? 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  children  are  to  get  to  school 
to-morrow.  They  shan't  go  through  such 'weather.  I'm  deter- 
mined, No:  they  shall  stop  at  home  and  never  learn  anything 
— the  blessed  creatures!— sooner  than  go  and  get  wet  And 
when  they  grow  up,  I  wonder  who  they'll  have  to  thank  for 
knowing  nothing — who,  indeed,  but  their  father?  People  who 
can't  feel  for  their  own  children  ought  never  to  be  fathers. 

But  I  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella.  Oh,  ves;  I  know 
very  well.  I  was  going  out  to  tea  at  dear  mother's  to-morrow; 
▼on  knew  that;  and  did  it  on  purpose.  Don't  tell  me;  you 
hate  me  to  go  there,  and  take  every  mean  advantage  to  hinder 
me.  But  don't  you  think  it,  Mr.  Caudle.  No,  sir;  if  it  comes 
down  in  buckets-full,  I'll  go  all  the  more.  No;  I  won't  have  a 
cab  I  Where  do  you  think  the  money's  to  come  from?  You've 
got  nice  high  notions  at  that  club  of  yours!  A  cab,  indeed f 
Cost  me  sixteenpence  at  least — sixteenpence ! — two-and-eight- 
pence,  fbr  there's  back  again !  Cabs,  indeed !  I  should  like 
to  know  who's  to  pay  for  'em?  I  can't  pay  for  'em;  and  I'm 
sure  Tou  can't,  if  you  go  on  as  you  do  ;  throwing  away  your 
property,  and  beggaring  your  children — buying  umbrellas  ? 

Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle  ?  I  say  do  you  hear  it  ? 
But  I  don't  care— I'll  go  to  mother's  to-morrow;  I  will;  and 
what's  more,  I'll  walk  every  step  of  the  way — and  you  know 
that  will  give  me  my  death.  Don't  call  me  a  foolish  woman — 
it's  you  that's  the  foolish  man.  You  know  I  can't  wear  clogs; 
ai|d  wi'k  n )  umbrella,  that's  sure  to  give  me  a  cold — it  always 
does.  But  what  do  you  care  for  that?  Nothing  at  all.  I  may 
be  laid  up  for  what  vou  care,  as  I  dare  say  I  shall — and  a  pretty 
doctor's  bill  there'll  be.  I  hope  there  will  ?  It  will  teach  you 
to  lend  your  umbrellas  again.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  caught 
my  death;  yes;  and  that's  what  you  lent  the  umbrella  for.  Of 
course. 

Nice  clothes,  'I  shall  get  too,  trapesing  through  weather  like 
this.  My  gown  and  bonnet  will  be  spoilt  quite.  Needn't  I 
wear  'em  then  ?  Indeed,  Mr.  Candle,  I  shall  wear  'em.  No, 
sir,  I'm  not  going  out  a  dowdy  to  please  you  or  anybody  else. 
Gracious  knows!  it  isn't  often  that  I  step  over  the  threshold; 
indeed,  I  might  as  well  be  a  slave  at  once, — better,  I  should 
say.  But  when  I  do  go  out,  Mr.  Candle,  I  choose  to  go  as  a 
lady.  Oh  I  that  rain— if  it  isn't  enough  to  break  in  the  win- 
dows. 

Ugh  I  I  do  look  forward  with  dread  for  to-morrow.  How  I 
am  to  go  to  mother's,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  But  if  I  die,  I'll 
do  it.  No,  sir;  I  won't  borrow  an  umbrella.  No;  and  you 
shan't  buy  one.  (With  great  emphasis.)  Mr.  Caudle,  if  you 
bring  home  another  umbrella,  I'll  throw  it  in  the  sti-eet  I'll 
have  my  own  umbrella  or  none  at  all. 

Ha !  and  it  was  only  lafit  week  I  had  a  new  nozle  put  to  that 
umbrella.  I'm  sure  if  I'd  have  known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  it 
might  have  gone  without  one  for  me.  Paying  for  new  nozles. 
for  other  people  to  laugh  at  you.  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for 
you — you  can  go  to  sleep. 

Men,  indeed! — Call  themselves  lords  of  the  creation! — pretty 
lords  when  they  can't  take  care  of  an  nmbrella ! 

I  know  that  walk  to-morrow  will  be  the  death  of  me.  But 
that's  what  yon  want — then  you  may  go  to  your  club,  and  do 
as  you  like — and  then,  nicely  my  poor  dear  children  will  be 
used — but  then,  sir,  then  you'll  be  happy.  Oh,  don't  tell  me ! 
I  know  you  will.    EUe  you'd  never  have  lent  the  umbrella  I 


You  have  to  go  on  Thursday  about  that  summons;  and,  ot 
course,  you  can't  go.  No,  indeed,  you  don't  go  without  the 
umbrella.  You  may  lose  the  debt  for  vfhatl  oare— it  woD't  be 
so  much  as  spoiling  your  clolhoa— better  lose  it;  people  deserre 
to  lose  debts  who  lend  umbrellas. 

And  I  should  like  to  know  bow  I'm  to  go  to  mother's  with- 
out the  umbrella  7  Oh,  don't  tell  me  that  I  said  I  would  ^o — 
that's  nothing  to  do  with  it;  nothing  at  all.  She'll  think  Vm 
neglecting  her,  and  the  little  money  we  were  to  have,  we  shan*t 
httve  at  all — because  we've  no  umbrella. 

The  children,  too  I  Dear  things !  They'll  be  sopping  wet; 
for  they  shan't  stop  at  home — they  shan't  loso  their  learQins? 
it's  all  their  father  will  leave  'em,  I'm  sure.  But  they  shatx. 
go  to  school.  Don't  tell  me  I  said  they  shouldn't;  you  AYe  so 
aggravating.  Candle;  you'd  spoil  the  temper  of  an  an|^I. 
They  shall  go  to  school;  mark  that  And  if  they  get  their 
deaths  of  cold,  it's  not  my  fault— I  didn't  lend  the  umbrella. 

''Here,"  says  Caudle  in  his  MS.,  **I  tell  asleep;  and  dre&mt 
that  the  sky  was  turned  into  green  calico,  with  whalebone  ribs; 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole  world  revolved  under  a  tremendoiis 
umbrella !" 


PEENGH     BAEBEE8. 

[From  Bow  Bells.] 

A  gentleman  traveling  on  the  Continent  gives  his  experience 
of  French  barbers,  and  hotv  they  doubly  shave  their  cuatomers 
in  the  following  description: 

"Here,  in  Paris,  as  I  presume  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  individuals  with  whom  you  are  brought  in  contact 
will  take  advantage,  if  they  can,  of  the  stranger.  Shortly  after 
my  aiyival,  I  met  an  English  friend  in  a  towering  passion.  He 
had  gone  to  a  barber's  shop  to  get  shaved.  While  the  operation 
was  being  performed,  the  artist  kept  asking  him  whether  he 
would  not  have  this  cosmetic  on  bis  head,  and  that  oil  on  bis 
hair,  and  so  on.  My  friend  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  ererr 
question  which  he  was  asked,  and  when  he  got  through,  in  re- 
ply to  a  demand  as  to  the  charge,  he  was  iutormed  that  it  was 
only  twenty-six  francs— £1  Os.  lOd. 

Warned  by  my  friend's  experience,  your  correspondent  en- 
tered one  of  these  shaving  shops  in  a  double  sense,  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  fleeced.  A  gentleman  whom  he  had  ne^er 
seen,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  rushed  forward  to  meet  him, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  old  and  very  dear  acquaintance! 
Monsieur,  be  presumed,  desired  to  be  shaved;  and  bein^  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  set  about  to  work  with  an  ardor 
that  showed  there  was  more  of  friendship  and  deep  respect 
than  mere  business  considerations  in  his  actions.  Monsieur 
must  have  been  to  sea;  his  face  is  very  much  sun-burnt.  They 
had  a  delightful  preparation  which  wo'uld  restore  the  skin  to  its 
usual  color  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time;  would  mon- 
sieur like  to  see  it?  'Yes,'  was  the  response,  and  the  precioos 
fluid  was  placed  on  the  dressing-table  before  him  for  bis  admi- 
ration. Monsieur's  hair  is  beginning  to  turn  gray;  it  was  an 
established  fact  that  if  hair  was  subjected  to  the  moat  extraor- 
dinary and  delightful  compound  which  they  manufactured  in 
that  house,  the  change  would  be  arrested  immediately,  and 
grayness  and  baldness  kept  at  bay.  It  only  costs  twelve  francs 
a  bottle.  Would  not  monsieur  like  to  see  it?  *Yes;'  and  this 
wonderful  mixture  was  placed  beside  the  other  on  the  dressinjF. 
table.  It  was  very  strange,  but  one  side  of  moupieur's  mous- 
tache grew  more  heavily  than  the  other.  The  difficulty  could 
only  be  removed  by  an  application  to  the  sterile  spot.  It 
would  never  do  to  clip  one  side  down  to  suit  the  other.  After 
a  great  and  laborious  search  they  had  found  a  grease  which 
would  make  hair  grow  upon  the  mosaic  floor;  it  only  costs 
flfteen  francs.  Would  not  monsieur  like  to  see  it?  *Yes:'  and 
thissortof  thing,  until,  in  short,  the  table  was  literally  piled 
up  with  pomades,  lotions,  fluids,  extracts,  and  I  do  not  know 
what,  to  the  value  of  at  least  one  hundred  francs— £4.  As  soon 
as  the  shaving  was  over,  I  inciuired  what  was  the  cost,  and  was 
Informed  a  franc  (tenpence),  which  I,  of  course,  cheerfully 
paid,  and  turned  to  go.  when  the  ^artiste,'  in  his  blandest  man- 
ner, inquire^  where  I  would  have  all  the  articles  which  he  had 
piled  upon  the  table,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  which  could 
not  be  set  forth  in  any  known  language,  sent;  and  your  corrt^s- 
pondent  replied  with  the  greatest  degree  of  composure  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  thou^^ht  be 
should  not  invest  the  cash  that  day.  There  was  no  knowinir 
what  he  might  do  in  the  future,  but  for  the  present  he  had  no 
idea  of  setting  up  a  perfumery  shop.  The  change  which  the 
'artiste'  about  this  tune  underwent  was  truly  wonderful.     AJl 
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lisblaDdneas  at   once  forsook  him.    He  looked  tremendous, 
•Dd  opened  the  door  in  rather  a  testy  and  contemptuous  man- 


GEJBRAL   GRANT. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Lewiston  Journal  ftir- 
ibbes  the  following  account  of  an  interview  with  General 
Grant's  Father: 

I^ast  week  I  had  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion  with  the  father  of  Gen.  Grant.  He  is  a  very  genial,  social, 
unpretending  old  gentleman,  whose  fatherly  pride  arid  pleasure 
in  his  own  son  it  was  most  pleasant  to  witness.  Durinf?  a  con- 
Tersatioa  of  nearly  two  hours,  I  learned  from  him  many  inter- 
cstiog  facts  relative  to  his  son^s  early  life  and  education,  and  I 
ahoald  like  to  correct  one  or  two  misstatements  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  public  press.  One  is  the  often-published  story  that, 
▼bile  at  West  Point,  (Jeneral  Grant  whipped  one  of  the  oflHcers. 
'•This,"  s^d  his  father,  **wa8  not  true;  he  was  never  known  to 
Hve  a  qoarrel  with  anyone,  either  as  boy  or  man;  and  also 
that  be  was  never  known  to  use  a  profane  word.''  This,  I 
think,  can  be  said  of  very  few  army  oflflcers. 

Another  Is  the  widely-circulated  report  that  it  was  only  after 
gr«at  diflBculty  and  strenuous  exertions  on  his  part  that  General 
Gnat  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  army.  His 
father's  statement  is  that,  after  eleven  years'  service  in  the 
regular  army,  Ulysses  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  come 
home  home  to  live.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  employed 
in  his  father's  store,  at  Galena,  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 
One  morning  he  came  to  the  store  early,  and  while  sweeping 
it  oat,  the  morning  paper  was  thrown  in.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  read  of  the  storming  of  Fort  Sumpter,  walked  around  the 
coQiiter,  pat  on  bis  coat,  and,  in  his  usual  calm,  deliberate 
manner,  said.  **Boys,  I  owe  my  education  to  Uncle  Sam,  and, 
althoagh  I  have  served  eleven  years  in  the  army,  I  still  feel  in 
hit  debt,  and  I  am  going  to  ofler  him  my  services." 

He  at  once  left  the  store,  and  assisted  in  raising  a  company. 
They  wished  to  elect  him  captain,  but  he  refused,  knowing  that 
bii  long  experience  would  be  of  more  use  elsewhere.  He  soon 
went  to  Springfield,  where  he  saw  Governor  Yates,  who  at 
first  tbonght  there  was  no  place  for  him,  but  in  a  few  days  re- 
cooadered  the  subject,  sent  for  him,  when  the  well  known  con- 
venation  occurred,  in  which  the  Governor  asked  hlra  if  he 
knew  •*how  many  men  it  took  to  form  a  company,"  &c.  He 
was  very  soon  placed  upon  the  Governor's  staff,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  mastering  the  Illinois  regiments  into  service.  While 
be  was  so  engaged.  Governor  Yates  met  an  old  book-keeper, 
formerly  employed  in  the  store  of  (General  Grant's  father,  and 
the  Governor  inquired  of  him  what  sort  of  a  man  Grant  was; 
nid  he  had  offered  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  various  regi- 
Dents,  but  Grant  bad  declined  them;  also,  a  brigadier-generars 
commission,  which  he  also  declined.  The  book-keeper,  who 
knew  Grant  very  well,  replied;  *'If  you  wish  for  Grant's  ser- 
vieea,  you  must  appoint  him  without  consulting  him  at  all." 

Acting  upon  thw  information  regarding  Grant's  peculiar 
eharaoter.  Governor  Tates  took  advantage  of  his  absence  from 
Sprfaigfield,  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  to  appoint  him  colonel  in 
the  very  next  regiment  ready  for  mustering  in,  and  telegraphed 
to  hfan  of  the  fact  Grant  at  once  came  back,  quietly  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  promptly  and  quickly  commenced  his 
work  there  and  then.  How  he  has  carried  that  work  on,  the 
eoontry  and  the  world  know,  flow  he  will  finish  the  work 
which  his  coaotry  still  has  for  him  to  do,  we  must  judge  by  his 
pait.  But  I,  for  one,  think  General  Grant  has  paid  *'Uncle 
Sam  for  his  education/'  and  may  honestly  consider  himself  free 
from  that  debt 


CUBIOUS  SFIBmJAL  HAIOFESTATIOS. 

(FBOX  BOCNO  TABLE.) 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  the  an- 
tamn  of  1852,  bv  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  of  Providence,  R. 
I-,  to  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley  heads  the  extract  with  a 
note  to  this  effect:  "The  writer  has  received  the  following 
letter  frem  Mra.  Sarah  H.  Whitman  in  reply  to  one  of  enquiry 
from  him  as  to  her  own  experience  in  'spiritualism.'  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  a  remarkable  'experience*  currently  re- 
ported as  having  occurred  to  Hon.  James  F.  Simmons,  late  U. 
8.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
keenest  and  clearea|§bservers,  most  unlikely  to  be  the  dupe  of 
Bjsteiy  or  the  slave  of  hallucination.     Mrs.  Whitman's  social 


and  intellectual  eminence  are  not  so  widely  known;  but  there 
are  very  many  who  know  that  her  statement  needs  no  confir- 
mation whatever." 

By  the  wa^,  Mr.  Simaons  was  in  the  Senate  for  another  term 
after  that  writing,  and  he  Wfis  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  practical,  and  most  upright  of  its  members.  But  to  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter: 

"Dear  Stn:  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Simmons  on 
the  subject  of  your  note  nntfl  to-day.  I  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  him  with  its  coBtests,  and  this  morning 
he  called  on  me  to  say  th<*t  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  hnpart 
to  you  the  particulars  of  his  experience  in  relation  to  the  mys- 
terious writing  performed  under  his  very  eyes,  in  broad  day- 
light, by  an  invisible  agent. 

In  the  fall  of  1850  several  messages  were  telegraphed  toMn. 
Simmons  through  the  electric  sounds,  purporting  to  come  from 
her  stepson.  James  D.  Simmons,  who  died  some  weeks  before  in 
California.  The  messages  were  calculated  to  stimulate  curiosi- 
ty and  lead  to  an  observation  of  the  phenomena.  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, having  heard  that  messages  in  the  hand-writing  of  de- 
ceased persons  were  sometimes  written  through  the  same  me- 
dium, asked  if  her  son  would  give  her  this  evidence.  She  was 
informed  (through  the  sounds^  that  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
and  was  directed  to  place  a  slip  of  paper  in  a  certain  drawer  at 
the  house  of  the  medium,  and  to  lay  beside  it  her  own  pencil, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  the  deceased.  Weeks  passed  and 
although  frequent  enquiries  were  made,  no  writing  was  found 
on  the  paper. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  happening  to  call  at  the  house  one  day,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  made  the  usual  enquiry  and  receiv- 
ed the  usual  answer.  The  drawer  had  been  opened  not  two 
hours  before  and  nothing  was  seen  in  it  but  the  pencil  lying  on 
the  blank  paper.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Simmons,  however, 
another  investigation  was  made,  and  on  the  paper  were  found  a 
few  penciled  lines,  resembling  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased, 
but  not  so  closely  as  to  satisfy  the  mother's  doubts.  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons handed  the  paper  to  heriiusband;  he  thought  there  was  a 
slight  resemblance,  but  woulffprobably  not  have  remarked  it 
had  the  writing  been  casually  presented  to  him.  Had  the 
signature  been  given  him,  he  should  at  once  have  decided  on 
the  resemblance.  He  proposed,  if  the  spirit  of  his  son  were . 
indeed  present,  as  alphabetical  communications  received 
through  the  sounds  affirmed  him  to  be,  that  he  should,  then  and 
there,  affix  his  signature  to  the  suspicious  document.  * 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation,  Mrs.  Simmons  placed  the 
closed  points  of  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  hand  of  the  medium  and 
dropped  her  pencil  through  one  of  the  rings  or  bows,  the  paper 
being  placed  beneath.  The  hand  presently  began  to  tremble, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  it  could  retain  its  hold  of  the  scitoors. 
Mr.  Simmons  then  took  the  scissors  into  his  own  hand  and 
dropped  the  pencil  through  the  ring.  It  could  not  readily  be 
sustained  in  this  position.  After  a  few  moments,  however,  it 
stood  as  if  firmly  poised  and  perfectly  still.  It  then  began 
slowly  to  move.  Mr.  Simmons  saw  the  letters  traced  beneath 
his  eyes— the  words,  James  D.  Simmons,  were  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately written,  and  the  handwriting  was  a  fac-simile  of  his 
son's  signature. 

But  what  Mr.  Simmons  regards  as  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  this  seeming  miracle  is  yet  to  be  told.  Bending  down  to 
scrutinize  the  writing  more  closelv,  he  observed,  just  as  the  last 
word  was  finished,  that  the  top  of  the  pencil  leaned  to  the  right 
He  thought  it  was  about  to  slip  through  the  ring;  but,  to  his 
infinite  surprise,  he  saw  the  point  slide  slowly  back  along  the 
word  'Simmons'  till  it  rested  over  the  letter  i,  when  it  imprint- 
ed a  dot.  This  was  a  punctilio  utterly  unthought  of  by  him— 
he  had  not  noticed  the  omission  and  was  therefore  entirely  un- 

Erepared  for  the  amendment  He  suggested  the  experiment  and 
e  thinks  it  had  kept  pace  only  with  his  will  or  desire;  but  how 
will  those  who  deny  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits  in  these 
marvels,  ascribing  all  to  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  human 
will,  or  to  the  blind  action  of  electricity— how  will  they  dis- 
pose of  this  last  significant  and  curious  fact? 

The  only  peculiarity  observable  in  the  writing  was  that  the 
lines  seemed  sometimes  slightly  broken,  as  if  Uie  pencil  had 
been  lifted,  then  set  down  again. 

One  other  circumstance  I  am  permitted  to  note  which  is  not 
readily  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  than  spiritual  agency. 
Mr.  Simmons;  who  received  no  particulars  of  bis  son's  death 
until  several  months  after  bis  decease,  purporting  to  send  for 
his  remains,  questioned  the  spirit  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  had  been  disposed  of,  and  received  a  very  minute 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  means  which  had  been  re- 
sorted to  for  its  preservation,  it  being  at  the  time  unburied. 
Improbable  as  some  of  these  statements  seemed,  they  were. 
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after  an  interval  of  four  mouths,  confirmed  as  literally  true  by 
a  gentlemen  then  recently  returned  from  California  who  was 
with  young  Simmons  at  the  period  o(,  bis  death.  Intending 
soon  to  return  to  California,  he  called  on  Mr.  Simmons  to  learn 
his  wishes  in  relation  to  the  final  disposition  of  his  son's  re- 
mains. The  above  particulars  I  took  down  in  writing,  by  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Simmons,  during  his  relation  ol  the  facts." 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


BENJAMIH  D'ISBAELI  AHB  JOHN  BBIQHT. 

[From  liirenological  Joonud.J 

Mr.  D'lsraeli  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  the  power  of 
industry  and  perseverance  in  conquering  the  obstacles  in  the 
path  01  an  aspirant  for  political  honor  and  distinction.  Four 
successive  attempts  to  enter  parliament  were  failures,  but  on 
the  fifth  be  achieved  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  His 
first  speech  called  forth  only  laughter  and  ridicule  in  the  house. 
He  dosed  it  with  these  famous  words:  '^I  have  begun  several 
times  many  things,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I  shall 
tit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.'' 
For  two  years  he  was  silent,  and  when  he  again  opened  his 
mouth  in  parliament,  his  speech  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  warmly  applauded  for  its  ability. 

In  person,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  of  medium  size,  with  intensely 
black  eyes  and  glossy  raven  hair.  He  dresses  with  artistic  ele- 
gance and  perfection  in  the  finest  of  velvet  and  broadcloth; 
gems  of  rare  value  adorn  his  person,  and  he  never  appears 
but  in  exquisite  toilette.  In  public,  the  air  of  solitariness  ever 
bangs  about  him.  He  alwavs  sits  alone,  stands  alone;  other 
members  may  be  seen  cbattiog  together  pleasantly  and 
familiarlv;  but  with  Mr.  D'Israetf,  never. 

Mr.  D  Israeli  never  forgets— never  allows  others  to  forget — 
that  he  is  of  that  race  whence  all  our  prophets  came  and  Jesus 
.  Christ  himself  was  born.  If  we  can  imagine  that  face  glowing 
with  divine  inspiration  as  it  is  with  intellectual  power,  we  may 
almost  see  another  Isaiah  with  lips  touched  by  burning  coals 
from  Ood^  altar.  On  one  occasion,  when  taunted  with  being 
a  descendant  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  he  replied,  in  proud 
and  soul-stirring  words,  "My  blood  thrills  with  the  traditions 
of  my  race  I    My  ancestors  were  lords  of  the  tabernacle  and 

Srinoes  in  Israel  when  his  were  naked  savages  in  the  woods  of 
[orthem  Germany." 


In  person,  Mr.  Bright  is  stoutly  built,  with  light  complexion, 
bine  eyes,  hair  brown  and  silky,  skin  fine  and  ruddv,  presenting 
in  all  *these  points  as  marked  a  contrast  to  the  Prime  Minister 
as  is  found  between  their  aims  and  characters. 

Mr.  Bright  is  eminently  a  social  man  and  of  warm  domestic 
instincts,  but  so  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
that  he  seldom  indulges  himself  in  the  delights  of  home. 
''Mother,'*  said  bis  little  daughter,  "who  is  that  pleasant  gen- 
tleman that  sometimes  comes  comes  to  see  you  and  stays  all 
night?''    "That,  my  daughter,"  was  the  reply,  "is  your  father." 

Much  as  we  may  adimre  the  sheer  force  and  ability  by  which 
D'Israeli  has  risen  once  and  again  and  again  to  be  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  when 
we  see  John  Bright  unselfishly  devoting  himself  soul  and  body, 
not  to  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  achievement  of  ambi- 
tious personal  designs,  but  to  the  highest  good  and  largest  hap- 
piness of  his  people,  our  hearts  are  touched,  and  in  our  inmost 
souls  we  do  him  reverence.  The  Israelite  is  a  brilliant,  splen- 
did, successful  man!  but  the  Englishman  is  a  glorious  philan- 
thropist; and  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  by  his  life  and  by  his 
death,  which  we  should  most  admire,  which  most  earnestly 
strive  to  imitate!  In  these  two  behold  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity;  the  one  shut  up  in  itself,  exclusive, 
aristocratic,  stationaiy;  the  other  difliisive,  all-embracing,  ge- 
nial, progressive! 

Though  liberally  educated,  Mr.  Bright  is  not  at  all  a  literary 
man.  His  successes  are  not  with  the  pen,  but  in  the  line  of 
bnsiness  activity,  promotion  of  great  reformatory  measures,  and 
public  speaking.  He  is  noted  for  force  and  earnestness  rather 
than  rhetorical  finish  and  orotoiical  elegance.  He  has  written 
nothing  to  charm  the  scholar  and  delight  the  esthetic  reader  as 
D'Israeli  has,  but  he  has  stirred  the  English  heart  to  its  depths 
and  carved  bis  name  thereon  in  ever-during  capitals. 


OOSSIP    OF    THE    DAY: 

PERSONAL,     SCIENTIPIC,     AND    0  T  H  B  B  W  I  8  K. 


There  is  at  the  village  oi  Decorah,  near  the  northern  .boon-  ' 
dary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  a  cave  where  the    operations  of 
nature  are  reversed.    In  this  cave  it  is  cold  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.    The  ice  begins  to  form  the  fore-part  of  Jane  ■ 
and  disappears  again  the  latter  part  of  August,  the   coldest 

Seriod  being  about  the  middle  of  July.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
uly  icicles  may  be  found  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  four  to  eight  feet  long,  affording  fine  sport  for  tbe 
boys  who  take  them  into 'the  market  for  sale.  In  this  care  no 
ice  is  found  nor  sun  from  September  to  June,  but  June,  July 
and  August  it  is  extremely  cold  so  that  a  man  can  only  stay  in 
it  a  few  minutes.  This  cave  has  been  known  about  twenty 
years  and  the  above  facts  appear  every  year.  Thoosands  of 
people  have  been  into  this  cave  to  see  icicles  in  summer. 

The  Japanese  have  a  singular  custom  of  exchanging  clothes 
with  persons  to  whom  they  wish  to  be  ft'iendly.  A  farewell 
supper  was  given  to  the  Japanese  embassy  at  New  York,  a  few  J 
years  ago.  The  American  gentlemen  present  were  attired  in  the 
usual  evening  dress.  Supper  over;  everybody  was  pleased;  the 
Americans  had  eaten  w.th  chop-sticks;  the  Japanese  bad  par- 
taken of  pork  and  beans;  all  were  about  to  separate  in  the 
best  of  humor,  when  suddenly  the  interpreter  announced  the 
Japanese  custom  above  mentioned,  and  suggested  its  adoption. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  Off  came  the  black  dress-coats,  and 
on  went  the  thin  silk  garments  of  the  Japanese.  The  transfor- 
mations were  excessively  comical;  but  the  fun  culminated  when 
Major  W.  L.,  a  fat  good-natured  old  gentleman  showed  himself 
in  a  yellow  spangled  gown,  and  gave  bis  arm  to  a  wiry  little 
bare-legged  Japanese,  extinguished  under  the  blue  swaUow- 
tailed  coat  and  brass  buttons  of  the  rotund  warrior, 


FAELOE 


AHUSEHENTS      FOB      OUB 
YOUHQ   FOLKS. 

SDIFLI    ELXGTRICJLL    BXPERIMSNTB. 

1.  Lay  a  watoh  down  upon  a  table,  and  on  its  face  balance 
a  tobacco-pipe  very  carefully.  Next  take  a  wine-glass,  mb  it 
quickly  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  hold  it  for  half  a  minute 
before  the  fire;  then  apply  it  near  to  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  latter,  attracted  by  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  friction 
and  warmth  in  the  former,  will  immediately  follow  it;  and  by 
carrying  the  glass  around,  always  in  front  of  the  pipe,  the  latter 
will  continue  its  rotatory  motion;  the  wateh-glass  being  the  cen- 
ter or  pivot  on  which  it  acts. 

2.  Warm  a  glass  tube,  rub  it  with  a  warm  flannel,  and  then 
bring  a  downy  feather  near  it.  On  the  first  moment  of  con- 
tact, the  feather  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  but  soon  after  will 
fiy  rapidly  from  it,  and  you  may  drive  it  about  the  room  by 
holding  the  glass  between  it  and  the  surrounding  objects; 
should  it,  however,  come  in  contact  with  anything  not  under 
the  influence  of  electricity,  it  will  instantly  fly  back  to  the 
glass. 

3.  A  stick  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  against  a  warm  piece  of 
flannel  or  cloth,  acquires  the  property  of  attracting  ligrht  sub- 
stances, such  as  small  pieoes  of  paper,  lint,  ete.,  if  instantly 
applied  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch. 


LADIES^  TABLE. 

INSTBUCTIONS    IN    NETTING. 

[OOMTIlflrLD] 

IN  OBLOKO  PIKCR  OP  SQUARE  NBTTWO. 

Do  the  hftlf  square  and  plain  row  as  described  IskI  week  Tlien  decresM 
at  the  end  of  every  altaknaib  row  only;  iDcreHsiDg  one  at  the  eud  uf 
evenr  lutermediate  one.  When  yon  hav**  one  tiole  leas  thas  you  want,  on 
the  long  8i«ie,  do  another  plain  row,  and  decrease  as  in  aqoare  nfltrinr 
Most  be  wuehed  like  the  laut. 

HONKT-COMB  KriTINO, 

Begin  with  an  even  nnmber  of  stitches. 

let  Row  — Mias  the  first,  net  the  next.  Draw  the  flrrt  thxvog^  H,  aad 
net,    Repeat  to  the  end . 

2nd  and  4th  Rows  ■  -Plain  rows. 

8rd  Row  —Net  the  first  Th-n  work  like  the  first  row  to  the  end,  wben 
yoa  will  have  an  odd  htitch,  which  net 

Reoeat  these  four  rows.  6oue  people  use.  for  the  plain  row  a  meah 
five  mzes  larger  than  tbe  other.    It  makee  a  more  open  antch. 

ROUND   NKTrtNG, 

Like  plain  nettiag,  bat  that  af 'er  passing  V  e  needle  thmngfa  Uie  loop 
of  the  thread  you  draw  it  ont.  and  i>y  another  roovemeot,  Insert  It  down- 
words  aud  towauds  yon.  In  the  stitch  lo  be  worked.  Draw  It  ap  like  an 
orulnary  sUtch.  It  contracts  votj  mach,  for  wU^  allowance  of  nearly  a 
fourth  mast  be  made  If  yoa  desire  to  work  in^Rmd  netting  anj  arttcle 
for  which  the  dir«ctiuna  are  In  oouujst  netting. 

jiized  py  "- 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  CONCBETE  HOUSES. 

Tbe  folio wiog  ezcelleDt  practical  directions  are  from  the  pen 
•r  Mr.  D.  Redmond,  of  Georgia,  editor  of  the  *'Sonthern  Cuiti- 
ralor,"  and  appeared  originalW  in  "Life  Illustrated:" 

L  Location,  etc— Select,  if  possible,  a  drj  sitnation,  and 
get  all  beaTy  materials,  such  as  rook,  sand,  lime,  gravel,  etc., 
oo  the  spot  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  in  order  that 
yoa  may  avail  yourself  of  the  long,  warm  days  of  summer  for 
mcceaBfoUy  carrying  on  your  operations. 

2.  Matkbials. — The  proper  materials  are  lime,  sand,  coarse 
and  fine  gravel,  large  and  small  rock,  and  water.  The  lime 
may  be  from  any  good,  pure  limestone  that  will  slack  readilv, 
and  ''tet"  or  harden  thoroughly  when  dry:  the  sand  should  be 
sharp,  and  as  free  from  clay,  loam,  and  other  earthy  matter  as 
possible;  and  the  «avel  and  rook  may  be  of  any  size,  from 
that  of  a  boy's  marM  up  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  sqnare, 
according  to  tbe  thickness  of  your  walls. 

3.  FocNDATiON. — Having  fixed  on  your  plan,  lay  oflf  the 
foundation,  and  dig  a  trench  two  feet  deep  the  area  or  full 
nze  of  your  outer  wall.  With  a  heavy  piece  of  hard  wood, 
squared  or  rounded  at  tbe  lower  end,  pound  or  ram  down  the 
earth  in  tbe  bottom  of  this  trench,  going  over  it  repeatedly, 
until  il  is  solid  and  compact  A  layer  of  hydraulic  cement 
mortar  (where  procurable)  two  inches  thick,  spread  evenly 
over  tbe  bottom  of  the  trenches  thus  compacted,  gives  you  a 
solid  Ibandation  to  start  on,  as  soon  as  it  *'sets-°or  becomes 
hard.  If  you  intend  carrving  up  inside  division  walls  of  con- 
crete, tbe  foundation  for  these  should  be  laid  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Framb  ako  Boxing. — Cut  common  3x4  scantling  two  feet 
longer  than  yon  wish  your  highest  story  to  be:  set  up  a  double 
row,  with  the  lower  end  resting  firmly  upon  tne  foundation  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench;  range  them  true,  and  ''plumb''  them, 
letting  tbem  stand  three  or  four  inches  farther  apart  than  you 
derire  your  wall  to  be  in  thickness;  then  nail  cleats  across, 
above  and  below,  to  keep  tbem  in  place,  adding  also  "stays'' 
or  **brace8,"  driven  slantingly  into  the  ground  and  nailed  to 
the  scantling  at  the  upper  end.  Your  skeleton  or  frame- work 
of  scantling  being  all  set  up  and  "stayed"  firm  and  **plumb," 
proceed  to  arrange  your  "boxing"  for  holding  the  concrete  and 
keeping  the  walls  in  shape.  This  is  done  by  cutting  sound  inch 
or  incb-and-arhaif  plank  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot  wide,  so  as  to 
fit  inside  of  the  two  rows  of  scantling  and  form  two  sides  of  a 
box.  Moveable  pieces  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are  dropped 
in  between ,  at  intervals,  to  keep  the  box  of  the  proper  width, 
and  wedges  driven  in  between  the  boxing  and  the  scantling,  on 
the  oatside,  prevent  spreading  by  the  pressure  of  the  concrete. 
Wooden  *'clamps,"  to  slip  down,  here  and  there,  over  the  up- 
per edges  of  the  boxing,  will  also  be  fonnd  very  serviceable. 

6.  MixiNO  CoNCBBTx;  Latino  up,  BTC.~It  will  be  well  to 
have  at  least  four  large  mortar  beds,  one  en  each  side  of  the 
bouse,  made  of  strong  plank,  in  the  usual  way.  These  should 
be  sorrounded  by  casks  of  water  (oil  casks  cut  in  two  are 
excellent,)  piles  of  rock,  sand,  gravel,  etc.— the  lime  of  course, 
to  be  kept  under  cover,  and  used  as  wanted.  Slack  up  your 
lime  antil  it  forms  a  thin,  smooth,  creamy  mass,  then  add  four 
or  five'  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  stirring  and  niiKing  con- 
stantly, and  using  water  enough  to  bring  the  whole,  when 
thoroughly  mingled,  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  batter.  Into 
this  *'batter"  mix  coarse  and  fine  gravel  (that  has  previously 
been  screened)  until  tbe  mass  is  thick  enough  to  be  lifted  on  a 
common  shovel.  [The  proper  and  thorough  mixing  of  the  sand 
with  the  lime,  and  the  gravel  with  the  mortar  afterward,  is 
very  important,  and  should  only  be  ihtrusted  to  your  most 
careful  bands.]  Having  one  or  two  "beds"  full  of  this  mix- 
ture, yon  are  readv  to  begin  your  wall.  Wheel  the  mortar 
to  tbe  foundation  in  common  railroad  wheelbarrows,  letting 
tbe  common  hands  shovel  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  trenches, 
while  tbe  superintendent  or  "boss"  workman  spreads  it  evenly 
with  his  trowel.  When  the  bottom  layer  of  mortar,  three  inch- 
es thick.  Is  laid  in,  wheel  large  and  small  rocks  previously 
sprinkled  with  water,  to  the  wall,  and  press  it  into  tbe  soft 
mortar  at  every  available  point  leaving  a  small  space  between 
each  piece  of  rock,  and  working  the  soft  mortar  against'  the 
plank  boxing,  to  preserve  a  smooth  surface  on  the  wall.  When 
yon  can  press  no  more  rock  into  the  mortar,  pour  another  lay- 
er of  the  latter  over  and  through  the  rock,  then  add  a  layer 
of  rock,  as  before,  and  so  on,  until  your  boxing  all  around  is 
fiill.  Ton  have  now  ten  Inches  or  a  foot  of  wall,  all  around, 
built;  and  if  the  lime  is  good  and  the  weather  dry,  it  will  be 
hard  enough  in  twenty-four  hours  to  raise  your  boxes  another 
tier.  This  is  readily  done  by  knocking  out  the  wedges  be- 
tween the  plank  and  the  scantling,  raising  up  the  plank  and 


sustaining  it  in  place  hj  ''cleats"  nailed  on  the  scantling.  In 
raising  tbe  boxing,  begin  at  the  point  where  you  commenced 
laying  up  the  dav  previous,  as  that  portion  of  the  wall  will,  of 
course,  be  tbe  hardest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  all  the 
boxing,  or  go  entirely  around  the  wall  in  a  day.  A  foot  or 
yard  of  the  wall  can  be  completed  at  a  time,  if  advisable;  but 
if  tbe  complete  round  can  be  made,  so  much  the  better.  Planks 
to  cover  up  with,  in  coso  of  a  sudden  shower,  or  when  a  storm 
is  apprehended,  should  be  provided,  and  placed  within  reach. 
6.  Genbral  Dbtails,  Floors;  Windows,  Doobs,  btc.— We 
prefer  a  cement  floor  for  the  basement,  on  many  accounts;  but 
those  who  desire  a  wooden  floor  should  leave  air-holes  in  the 
outer  walls,  under  tl^ower  floor,  six  inches  above  the  surface. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  inserting  wedge-shaped  blocks  or 
pins  through  the  wall,\o  be  knocked  ont  afterwards.  When 
you  are  readv  to  lay  the  floors,  level  up  your  walls  and  run  one 
course  of  brick  all  around  the  thickness  of  tbe  wall,  for  the 
ends  of  the  flooring-joists  to  rest  on— filling  in  around  these 
ends  with  concrete,  when  they  are  fixed  in  their  proper  places. 
Tbe  door  and  window  frames  should  be  made  of  three  inch 
yellow  pine,  the  fiill  thickness  or  width  of  the  walls,  and  may 
be  set  up  and  built  around,  like  those  in  a  brick  house,  as 
the  wall  progresses.  A  piece  of  common  inch  plank,  "cut  in" 
all  around  them,  to  prevent  the  actual  contact  of  the  damp 
mortar,  will  keep  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  warping. 
Where  base-boards  are  needed,  blocks  of  scantling  may  be 
built  in  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  at  the  proper 
distances  apart. 


LESSONS    IS    FEESGH. 

LESSON  n.— CONTINUED. 

With  one  remark  more,  closing  our  cautions  on  this 
subject,  we  will  proceed  to  give  an  exercise  in  French 
with  a  literal  translation  interlined.  We  have  said 
enough  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  le  and  la 
and  les,  in  all  their  cases,  when  they  are  articles  and 
when  they  mean  ''the"  in  English.  But  le  and  la  do 
not  mean  "the"  except  when  they  precede  a  noun  ad- 
jective or  a  noun  substantive — that  is,  a  word  signal- 
fying  some  positive  object  or  thing,  or  the  quality  of 
that  object  or  thing.  For  example,  "The  king — the 
had  king,"  Le  roi — le  mauvais  (pronounced  "movay") 
roi.  Here  you  have  the  article.  But  if  le  and  la  jpre- 
cede  not  a  noun  but  a  verb — that  is,  a  word  signify- 
ing any  kind  of  doing  or  of  enduring,  then  le  and  la 
and  lea  are  not  articles,  do  not  mean  the,  and  must  be 
rendered  in  English  by  he  or  him,  she  or  her,  they  or 
them,  or  U,  For  example,  La  dame  lepense,  **The  lady 
it  thinks,  (or)  thinks  it,  (or)  thinks  so."  Here  the 
first /a,  coming  before  a  noun  (^d]|7we,  "lady")  means 
the;  the  second  le,  coming  before  a  verb  {pense, 
"thinks")  means  it.  Apply  these  various  rules  to- 
wards the  mastering  of  the  exercises  which  we  will 
now  subjoin: — 

Sir,  have  you  been  formerly  in  England? 

Monsieur,  avez  vous  iU  autrefois  en  Angleterref 
(pronounced  Mosyeu,  avvay  voo-zettay  otrefooawe^  zo n 
Ongletairf) 

No        sir,        never. 

Non  monsieur,  jamais  (pronounced  noangt  mos-yeu, 
zhammay.) 

What's  the  price  of  this? 

Combien  vendezvous  cecif  (literally,  "at  h«w  much 
do  you  sell  thisi"  and  pronounced  Koambiang  vonday 
vou  se^see?) 

Which       is  the  way  to  the  Exhibition? 

QueUe[fg.]est  la   route^a  rExpositiont    (keCl  lay 


lah  root  ah  lexposeeseoangl ) 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


"What  riches  are  those  that  certainly  take  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away  ? — Ost-riches. 

An  enraged  man  tears  his  hair;  bat  an  enraged 
woman  tears  her  husband's. 

A  genius,  at  this  late  day,  discovers  that  Cleopatra 
was  a  woman  of  Mark. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a^neycomb  and  a 
and  a  koneymoonf  A  honeycomb  .consists  of  a  number 
of  'snail  cells/  and  a  .honeymoon  sometimes  consists 
of  one  'great  sell' 

'Aw,  kdw  dath  you  like  my  moustache,  Mith 
Laura  V  lisped  a  dandy  to  a  merry  girl.  'Oh,  very 
much.  It  looks  like  the  fuz  on  the  back  of  a  cater- 
pillar.' 

The  Tables  Turned.  —  Nurse:  *Did  you  ring, 
ma'am  V 

Naughty  Little  Girl :  *No;  I  rang.  Take  mamma, 
away,  please.     She's  very  cross  and  disagreeable.' 

An  old  lady  was  telling  her  grandchildren  about 
some  trouble  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
chief  of  her  dan  was  beheaded.  'It  was  nae  great 
thing  of  a  head,  to  be  sure/  said  the  good  lady,  'but 
it  was  a  sad  loss  to  him.' 

A  small  tradesman  was  invited  to  a  parish  dinner, 
and  a  dish  of  ice-cream  was  placed  before  him.  It 
wag  a  new  dish  to  him.  He  tasted  it,  then  beckoned 
to  the  waiter,  and  said,  'This  is  a  very  good  pudding, 
but  do  you  know  it's  froze  V 

BRITANNIA  TO  COLUMBIA. 

Columbia,  jou  unjustly  do 

(I  meDtioD  it  with  pain)— 
When  1  sent  Dickens  out  to  you. 

To  send  me  G.  F.  Train. 

The  following  epitaph,  in  a  country  churchyard, 
touchingly  commemorates  the  gluttony  of  a  husband 
and  the  grief  of  his  bereaved  widow: 

'Eliza,  sorrowing,  rears  this  marble  slab 
To  her  dear  John,  who  died  of  eating  crab.' 

Cruel  Revenge. — ^A  crusty  old  bachelor,  not  liking 
a  way  his  landlady's  daughter  had  of  appropriating 
his  hair-oil,  filled  his  bottle  with  liquid  glue  the  day 
before  a  ball,  to  which  the  girl  was  mvited,  and  sha 
staid  at  home  in  consequence.  It  was  a  terrible  re- 
venge. 

A  Great  Pitt. — ^Tears  ago,  when  the  project  of  a 
route  to  the  west  through  the  Hoosac  mountain  was 
first  started,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Whitemore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroad,  was 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  an  enthusiastic  tun- 
nel man  was  urging  the  importance  and  feasibility  of 
the  enterprise. — 'Why,'  said  he,  'look  at  the  route. 
It  seems  as  if  the  finger  of  Providence  had  pointed  it 
out'  *What  a  pity,'  said  the  old  minister,  'the  finger 
hadn't  been  run  through  the  mountain.' 

A  waggish  journalist,  who  is  often  merry  over  his 
own  personal  plainess,  tells  this  story  of  himself: — 'I 
went  to  an  apothecary. the  other  day  for  a  dose  of 
morphine'for  a  sick  friend.  The  assistant  objected  to 
give  it  to  me  without  a  prescription,  evidently  fearing 
that  I  intended  suicide,  'Pshaw  I'  said  I,  'do  I  look 
like  a  man  who  would  kill  himself?'  Gazing  steadily  at 
me  a  moment,  he  replied,  *I  don't  know.  It  seems  to 
me,  if  I  looked  like  you,  I  should  be  greatly  tempted 
to  kill  myself.' 


A  Dutchman's  Character. — A  Dutchman  was  da 
sirons  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  great  country,  an< 
therefore  called  Hans  to  testify  as  to  his  character. 

The  judge  asked  the  latter — 

•How  long  have  you  known  the  applicant  V 

*Vell,  I  knows  him  six  year.' 

'Is  he  a  man  of  good  moral  character  ?' 

'Yaw,  he  ish  no  thief.' 

'True;  but  is  his  character  good  in  a  moral  pom 
of  view?' 

'Yaw;  he  vill  not  steal  netting.* 

'But  what  do  the  people  generjJlv  say  about  lu 
character  V  •' 

'Veil,  I  never  hear  anybody  say  dat  Shon  steal 
nothing.' 

'But  what  do  you  know  about  him    yourself,  as 
good  or  bad  man  V  ^    J 

'Veil,  so  far  as  I  knows,  he  never  takes  anythingj 
vat  does  not  belong  to  him.' 

The  court  weakened.  The  applicant  was  admitted, 
and  the  witness  was  heard  to  mutter,  as  he  left  tha 
court-room: 

*Vell,  I  makes  Shon  vote.  Yaw,  is  moral  cbarao- 
ter,  dat  ish  good.  Shon  vill  not  steal,  but  he  does 
vip  his  &au,  and  cheet  people,  and  lie  like  de  very 
tyvil.' 

BY    GOLLY. 

You  ne'er  saw  Yankee,  far  or  near, 
Who,  when  bis  plans  got  oot  of  gear. 
Said  not,  <<Wal,  now  then,  I  don't  keer. 

By  golly  V* 

And  should  be  stub  bis  toe  and  fall, 
Don't  want  to  swear,  bat  great  or  small. 
Will  vent  his  ire  in  '*Darn  it  all, 

By  golly  I" 

The  Yankee  boy,  with  open  eyes. 

When  first  the  elephant  he  spies. 

With  wonder  stares,  and  swows,  and  cries, 

"By  golly  l" 

And  when  with  jack-knife  sharp  and  stout, 
He  tries  a  trade  to  whittle  out, 
He,  whittling,  queries,  ''What  are  yeon  'bout. 

By  golly  I" 

And  if  ill  luck  attends  him,  and  he  makes 
A  miss  or  two,  he  swaps  the  stakes, 
With,  '*Arter  all,  taint  no  great  shakes, 

By  golly!" 
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POETRY 


THE   VOICELESS. 

[BT  0.  W.  HOUfES.] 

We  count  the  broken  l^es  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slamber, — 
But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild  flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them; — 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  ^eir  music  in  themi 

Nay,  grioTe  not  for  the  dead  alone, 

Whose  song  has  told  their  heart's  sad  story, — 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  gloryl 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses, 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine, 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses, — 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaveni 


JLETTER    G. 


[CONCLUDBD.] 

With  this  sudden  change  of  «tunc  he  ran  to  bis 
wife,  who  sat,  white  and  miserable,  staring  through 
fast-dropping  tears  at  the  unfortunate  chicken.  If  she 
had  bought  it  with  the  feathers  on,  it  would  have 
gone  into  the  oven  all  the  same,  with  undoubting 
faith  that  it  would  come  out  ready  for  the  table;  and 
now  to  be  80  laughed  at,  and  to  deserve  it  I — she  was 
ready  to  die  with  distress. 

But  Peter  comforted  her  with  the  maxim  that  "ac- 
cidents would  occur  in  the  best  regulated  families,** 
and  then  went  out  and  bought  some  oysters,  and  they 
had  a  nice  time  after  alL 

Poor  things  1  they  were  devoted  to  each  other. 
Grim,  gaunt  Poverty  had  not  planted  herself  quite 
yet  on  their  hearthstone,  and  love  bravely  held  his 
own. 

But  the  time  did  come. 

In  vain  had  Peter  tried  to  Sell  bis  poetry,  and  his 
wife's  crochet- work;  the  newspapers  and  fancy  stores 
declined  speculating  in  amateur  performances.    Then 


the  poor  fellow,  unknown  to  his  wife,  had  answered 
two  advertisements,  one  of  which  directed  the  anxious 
inquirer  to  send  four  postage  etamps,  and  receive  in 
return  an  infallible  receipt  for  making  a  fortune — no 
capital  required.  Peter  got  liberal  directions  how  to 
make  wafflesy  pouring  the  mixture  out  of  an  oil-can, 
cooking,  and  afterwards  carrying  then)  round  for  sale, 
kept  hot  on  a  portable  stove.  The  other  proved  to  be 
an  invitation,  if  he  was  "small  and  spry"  to  join  a  ne- 
gro minstrel  band,  in  the  capacity  of  female  dancer. 

It  was  now  November,  and  Mr.  Bolton  had  come 
to  the  city  with  his  wife.  Madam  had  kept  the  whip 
hand  over  him  in  splendid  style;  for  he  had  not  dared 
to  write  to  his  little  Madge,  and  forgive  her,  as  he 
longed  to  do.  ^ 

**\Vait  a  while,'*  said.she,  "Master  Brooks'  money 
will  certainly  last  six  months.  When  it  is  gone,  and 
they  have  felt  the  consequences  of  their  disobedience, 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  forgiveness." 

And  so  the  po6r  old  man,  with  his  gray  hair  a  shade 
whiter,  and  one  or  two  additional  furrows  in  his  kind, 
weak  face,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  went 
brooding  up  and  down  the  house  like  a  heavy  old 
ghost. 

He  took  rooms  at  the  Coleridge,  and  the  very  next 
day  went  wandering,  in  an  anxious,  stupid  way, 
past  the  Byron  House,  staring  at  the  windows,  hoping 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  face  he  loved  so  dear- 
ly. Not  succeeding,  he  took  courage,  buttoned  up 
his  coat  tight,  and  gave  a  desperate  ring  at  the 
bell. 

"What?  gone  away?"  he  echoed  after  the  servant. 
**Gone  where!" 

"Don't  know,  sir." 

'*Don*t  know,  you  scoundrel!  You  do  know.  Tell 
me  instantly,  instantly,  you  rascal." 

''You  had  better  ask  at  the  office,"  said  the 
man. 

The  office  did  not  know  either;  and  the  poor  old 
chap  went  home  with  a  big  lump  behind  his  left  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  a  smaller  one  in  his  throat,  which 
would  not  go  away. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Bolton  heard  a  lady  who 
sat  next  him  at  dinner  telling  her  neighbor  on  the 
other  side,  of  such  an  interesting  yoting  person  who 
had  applied  at  their  Society  for  work. 

*'She  could  bring  no  references,"  the  lady  continued, 
"but  her  sweet  face  and  modest,  trembling  manner 
moved  my  pity,  and  I  gave  her  some  coarse  sewing. 
She  brought  it  back  this  morning,   spotted  here  and 
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there  with  tiny  red  dots  of  blood,  which  had  come 
from  her  poor  little  pricked  fingers.  She  is  evidently 
not  used  to  needlewoi  k,  for  the  stitches  are  seven 
waj's  for  Sunday,  and  by  no  means  presentable;  but 
I  gave  the  poor  thing  more  work,  and  shall  take  out 
some  of  the  first  and  sjw  it  properly.  She  refused  to 
tell  me  where  she  lived;  but  I  am  certain  there  are 
some  romantic  oi  sad  circumstances  connected  with 
her  present  destitutit^n '' 

Mr.  Bolton  listened  with  his  lips  apart  and  a 
blanched  face. 

He  began  counting  on  his  fingers,  ''September,  Oc- 
tDber,  November:  not  quite  three  months.  No,  no," 
he  thought,  *'it  cannot  be  my  darlingi  God  forbid 
it.     My  wife  said  his  money  would  last  six  months." 

The  same  evening  he  met  the  lady  in  the  hall. 
"Madam,**  he  said,  his  voice  trembling,  "I  heard  you 
telling  at  the  dinner-table  to-day  about  a  poor  young 
creature  who  was  trying  to  earn  bread.  Give  her 
this,  and  God  bless  youl*'  He  put  a  fifty  dollar  note 
in  her  Band,  and  almost  ran  away.  The  lady  looked 
extremely  astonished,  then  extremely  thankful;  for 
she  had  taken  a  singular  interest  in  this  case. 

But  it  was  Madge  who  had  come  to  this  pitiful 
pass  I  Day  after  day  had  her  husband  rushed  des- 
perately out,  determined  to  saw  wood  if  he  could  do 
no  better,  while  the  weeping  little  wife  sat  alone 
brooding  and  brooding,  thinking  how  to  escape  utter 
destitution.  They  owed  for  rent,  and  starvation  was 
close  at  hand. 

At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  applying  to  her 
landlady,  who  seemed  kind-hearted  in  her  rough  way; 
and  the  hapless  little  woman  went  down,  timidly 
knocked  at  her  door,  and,  when  bidden  to  enter,  told 
her  wishes. 

"Can  yon  do  braiding  on  merino?  I  can  get  you 
lots  of  that." 

"Not  well,  I  am  afraid,"  answered  Madge,  sadly. 
**I  would  rather  try  some  very  plain  sewing." 

"Why  can't  you  do j^ne  sewing?"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  shade  of  contempt  in  her  voice.  "If  you  can't 
sew  well,  why  don't  you  get  a  machine?  You  can't 
help  making  nice  work  with  that." 

She  might  as  well  have  asked  why  she  didn't  leave 
this  sorrowful  world,  and  fly  up  to  the  moon  on  a 
broomstick.  Madge  simply  said  she  could  not  buy  a 
machine;  whereupon  the  good  soul  twisted  her  brows, 
and  bit  her  thumb,  and  having  thus  refreshed  her 
memory,  said:  "Well,  I  believe  the  ladies  in  Trans- 
figuration. Church  give  out  work  to  poor  folks.  You 
might  try  there,  and  to-day  is  the  day." 

Poor  little  Madge  thanked  her;  and  lest  her  cour- 
age should  fail,  hurried  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
almost  ran  to  the  church,  with  what  success  the  read- 
er has  already  learned. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  got  copying  to  do  for  a  law- 
yer; and  thus  the  two  barely  managed  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  More  they  could  not  do,  except 
love  one  another;  and  this  love  melted,  like  electricity, 
the  iron  chains  of  despair  as  fast  as  the  cruel  links 
were  forged,  and  kept  their  hearts  from  breaking. 

They  began  to  look  gaunt  and  hungry.  They  were 
wretchedly  shabby  in  their  dress,  for  the  best  of  their 
wardrobe  had  gone,  long  since,  to  the  pawnbrokers. 
Yes,  they  had  learned  the  way  to  that  dreadful  tomb, 
where,  laid  away  like  corpses,  are  myriad  tokens  of 
better  days. 


One  day  when  Madge  took  back  her  work,  she  look- 
ed so  unusually  wan,  almost  wild,  that  her  kind  friend, 
with  delicate  questioning  beg'ged  dnce  more  to  know 
her  history.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Society  had 
met  after  Mr.  Bolton  had  given  the  fifty-doUar  note, 
and  Mrs.  Easton  was  anxious  to  bestow  it  immediately; 
but  at  the  first  inquiry  Madge's  trembling  lips  closed, 
after  one  little  deep  sob,  and  she  froze  into  a  white 
statue. 

Then  Mrs.  Easton  tried  pretended  harshness.  "Tour 
sewing  is  very  badly  done,  Mrs.  King"  (she  had  ^vcn 
this  name),  *'I  can  help  you,  perhaps,  in  a  better 
way.     I  can  assist  you  with  money,  and — " 

"Madame!"  Up  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  forth 
flashed  a  dart  from  her  eyes,  and  trembling  all  over 
she  cried:  "I  do  not  want  your  money  1  I  want 
work!"  Then  nature  resenting  the  fierce  struggle 
with  her  pnde,  gave  way  suddenly,  and  she  sank 
down,  fainting,  on  the  floor,  one  hand  pressed  against 
her  crushed  and  bleeding  heart,  which  that  offer  of 
money  had  torn  like  a  barbed  arrow. 

Mrs.  Easton  hastened  to  call  assistance  and  unloose 
the  dress  of  the  poor  little  creature.  A  faint  color 
came  creeping  back  to  her  lips,  and  she  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  rise.  But  she  was  powerless,  and  she  lay 
there  uttering  half  unconscious  farewells  to  her  hus- 
band, who  would  go  back  to  his  uncle  and  be  for- 
given; she  was  quite  broken  down;  her  friends, 
putting  their  arms  tenderly  around  her,  raised  her  to 
her  feet  and  assisted  her  into  Mrs.  Easton's  own  car- 
riage at  the  door,  and  conveyed  her  to  her  poor  home. 

When  she  had  been  gently  laid  upon  her  own  bed, 
and  Mrs  Easton  had  smoothed  back  her  hair,  and  kiss- 
ed her,  Madge  opened  her  heart,  and,  with  stormy, 
scalding  tears,  told  all  her  story  except  her  name. 

"Sixteen  and  nineteen!  two  mere  children,  and  strug- 
gling for  bread  I"  murmured  Mrs.  Easton.  "Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  instantly."  She  looked 
around  the  room.  It  was  as  neat  as  hands  could 
make  it,  but  cold  and  dreary,  for  the  small  fire  in  the 
little  store  made  poor  resiEtance  against  a  gloomy 
December  day.  bhe  did  not  dare  to  buy  food  and 
send  it  to  Madge,  whose  resolute  words,  **I  want 
work  I"  still  rang  in  her  ear,  and  defied  her  to  make  a 
pensioner  on  charity  of  this  young  thing,  at  once  so 
trail  and  so  indomitable.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
her,  and  affectionately  patting  Madge's  cheek,  she 
said:  <*Take  courage,  dear — take  hope  to  your  heart. 
The  worst  has  passed*.  Since  you  will  not  take  mon- 
ey for  your  bitter  needs,  I  will  send  you  that  which 
will  make  money  for  you,  this  evening  if  I  can. 
Good-by.  Keep  up  a  brave  heart,  better  times  are 
coming." 

She  replenished  the  fire,  and  went  away;  while 
Madge,  still  too  weak  to  rise,  lay,  with  closed  eyes, 
wondering  over  her  words,  and  soon  after  fell  into  a 
dreamless  sleep. 

Towards  evening  it  grew  stormy.  Peter  had  writ- 
ten all  day,  until  the  characters  danced  on  the  page, 
yet  he  had  a  thick  roll  of  MSS.  which  must  be  copied 
that  evening.  Desolate  and  desperate,  mortally  tired, 
he  fought  his  way  against  the  sharp,  blinding  sleet, 
which  the  sobbing  gusts  of  wind  drove  into  his  face. 
Gaining  his  home,  he  paused  a  moment  at  his  room- 
door  to  call  into  his  hagga];^!  countenance  a  hopeful 
look,  for  these  two  loving  hearts  wore  masks,  when  in 
each  other's  presence. 
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He  opened  the  door;  he  glanced  at  the  bed;  a  shud- 
der shook  his  frame,  and  a  black  veil  seemed  to  come 
down  over  his  eyes.  She  lay  there  so  still,  her  face 
8o  white  in  such  a  death-like  hush.  Was  it  sheet  or 
abroad  which  covered  her? 

"Madge!''  How  strange  his  voice  5onnded,  like  a 
£u-  away  hoarse  whisper.  Mastering  his  awful  terror 
with  a  strong  effort  he  advanced  to  the  bed;  leaned 
over,  straining  his  eyes  blinded  with  fear,  and  saw  the 
gentle  rise  and  fail  of  her  breathing.  "Thank  God,  it 
18  not  death  bnt  sleep!''  he  almost  screamed.  He 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  clothes.  Great  sobs  burst  from 
bis  laboring,  heaving  breast;  the  veins  in  his  temples 
stood  out  tense  like  cords;  then  a  hot  ratn  of  tears 
poured  from  his  eyes,  and  his  cry  was  ''My  little  wife, 
my  poor,  little  wife!  I  thought  I  had  killed  her." 

In  vain  Madge,  who  had  started  up  in  afiright  at 
bis  first  exclamation,  implored  him  to  look  at  her;  to 
speak  to  her,  to  stop  those  dreadful  tears.  His  pas- 
sionate anguish  would  have  way,  and  remorse  was 
S^ng  at  his  heart-strings;  he  had  deliberately  rob- 
bis  darling  of  every  earthly  comfort — so  it  seem- 
ed now  to  him;  his  selfish  love  confronted  him,  and, 
pointing  at  the  wan  face  and  emaciated  figure  of  his 
wife,  b^d  him  to  the  rack  and  kept  him  there. 

"Madge,  Madge!"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  such  bitter 
sadness  that  it  brought  great  wistfiil  tears  in  her  eyes 
— "I  wonder  you  do«iot  curse  the  day  you  ever  saw 
my  face.  Let  me  take  you  back  to  your  father  and 
go  my  way  alone.  I  will  kneel  to  him!  I  will  kiss  his 
feet!"  he  cried,  frantically;  "but  you  shall  no  longer 
die  by  inches.  1  have  been  cruel.  I  am  a  wretch.  0 
God!  help  me  to  save  my  darling,  my  little,  little 
wife." 

**You  don't  love  me,  then;  you  want  to  send  me 
away;  and  her  cheek  grew  livid,  her  breast  heaved, 
and  her  woeful  eyes  grew  more  hollow  and  sha- 
dowy. 

"Oh,  Madge/  you  know  better!  you  know  how 
wholly,  entirely,  my  heart  is  yours.  It  is  because  I 
have  loved  you  so  selfishly,  and  stolen  from  you  all 
the  bloom,  and  lighti  and  bliss  of  youth  that  I  wish 
to  save  you.  Why  were  you  lying  in  that  death- 
like sleepf  Was  it  not  exhaustion  from  overwork!" 
•*Why  no,  dear,  nothing  of  the  kind;"  and  with 
dianging  color  she  recounted  the  adventures  of  the 
Btoming,  and  the  strange  hopeful  language  of  her 
friend  Mrs.  Easton. 

Then  she  rose  and  steadying  herself  so  her  hus- 
band should  not  see  how  weak  she  still  was,  hastened 
to  mtftke  tea.  If  she  had  dared  she  would  have 
brought  out  two  tiny  mutton  chops,  put  away  for  the 
next  day's  dinner;  but  there  was  ''the  next  day"  sit- 
ting on  the  chops,  Hke  a  goblin  keeping  guard,  and 
she  shut  the  cupboard  door  with  a  sigh. 

They  had  just  set  down  to  the  tea  and  some  dry 
toast;  for  the  last  of  the  butter  had  been  eaten  the 
day  before.  It  had  lasted  three  months;  and  had 
been  a  capital  purchase  after  all;  hut  to  have  any 
more  of  so  great  a  luxury  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Madge  had  poured  out  one  cop  of  tea,  when  some  one 
knocki'd  at  the  door.  Being  bidden  to  enter,  a  man 
came  in  with  a  small  table  on  his  shoulder.  He  set  it 
down,  went  out,  returned  with  a  bundle,  set  that 
down,  said  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  and  vanished. 


"Some  amiable  lunatic  seems  to  have  sent  us  ; 
piece  of  furniture,"  said  Peter. 

**1  havn't  the  slightest  idea  what  it  can  mean,  dear 
What  an  odd  little  table,  isn't  it,  with  such  a  strange 
ornament  in  the  middle  of  it?  I  declare  it  looks  like  i 
big  letter  G.     How  funny.     What  can  that  mean?" 

**Bf'ing  sent  to  you,  it  stands  for  little  goose,  dar 
ling,"  said  Peter,  getting  up  from  his  untasted  tea 
and  going  round  to  the  mysterious  table  to  examine 
it.  "Dont  you  see  what  it  is?  It's  a  sewing  machine 
Here's  the  wheel,  and  here's  the  place  for  the  foot 
Listen." 

He  gently  moved  the  treadle,  and  in  a  moment  at: 
almost  imperceptible  tiny  "tick,  tick"  was  heard,  like 
the  faint  echo  of  a  cheery  little  cricket  on  the  hearth 
Then  Peter  opened  a  small  drawer;  in  it  were  three  oi 
four  strange-looking  little  instruments,  some  needles, 
and  a  pamphlet.  He  took  the  last  out  and  turned 
over  the  leaves.  **0h,"  he  said,  **thes6  odd  looking 
steel  customers  are  hemmers,  fellers,  etc.,  are  they! 
And  here  are  some  jolly  directions  for  using  it.  I  tell 
you  what,  Madge^  it  will  be  just  next  to  nothing  to 
turn  out  a  dress  with  twenty-nine  flounces.  Gorge- 
ous letter  G." 

But  what  was  that  foolish  little  Madge  doing 
standing  there  so  absorbed  and  silent? 

Oh,  was  this  blessed  relief  meant  for  herf  With 
a  pale  face  and  clasped  hands  she  listened  to  her  hus- 
band, her  gaze  fastened  on  the  magical  letter  which 
had  the  power  to  bring  such  unutterable  comfort  to 
their  home — debts  paid,  sufficient  food,  bright  fires. 
All  at  once  Mrs  Easton's  words — *'Ivnll  send  you  that 
which  tviU  make  money  for  you'' — flashed  into  her 
mind.  She  understood.  Her  heart  beat  loud  and 
fast,  and  then  tide  upon  tide  of  rosy  color  overspread 
her  face  until,  at  length,  the  tears  bursting  from  her 
uplifted  eyes,  she  sobbed  out,  "Thank  God,  oh,  thank 
God,  it  is  for  me.     Now  we  need  not  starve." 

The  next  instant  she  was  clasped  in  her  husband's 
arms,  and  these  two  poor  lonely  children  had  a  good 
cry  together. 

"You  wont  think  now  of  sending  me  home,  darling, 
will  you?"  murmured  Mudge,  nestling  close  to  his 
heart.  "Here  is  my  home."  And  she  pressed  her  soft 
cheek  against  him — she  was  "just  as  high  as  his 
heart" 

She  got  a  tight  hug  for  answer,  and  then  they  found 
out  that  they  were  very  hungry, and  the  tea  was  quite 
cold.  Madge  flew  round  and  made  more  tea,  although 
it  was  the  very  last  drawing  but  one,  declaring  she 
didn't  care  a  fig  for  the  extravagance;  and  then  get- 
ting more  excited,  she  whipped  the  mutton  chops  out 
of  the  cupboard  in  a  tnce,  and  broiled  them  without 
the  slightest  ccmpunction  about  the  next  day's  din- 
ner, and  made  toast  brown  and  crisp,  and  said,  laugh- 
ing, **0h,  never  mind  the  butter." 

After  tea  Peter  helped  to  wash  the  dishes,  and  the 
clumsy  fellow  broke  a  plate,  and  Madge  laughed  at  it 
— such  a  blithe  little  laugh,  and  all  because  there 
stood  in  the  room  a  small  table — with  the  letter  G 
upon  it.  They  had  quite  forgr»tten  the  bundle  a'l 
this  time;  but  now  Madge  opened  it,  and  found  a  note 
inside.    It  read  thus: 

"Decembpf  22. 
"Deae  Mr.*!,    Ktno.  —  A  kind  old  gentleroan  accidentally 
beard  me  tell  a  friend  of  your  palnfnt  nituation.  and  it  was 
be  who  jrave  me  the  monev  for  you.  whicb  you  refused.  1  ha?e 
tberetore  purchased  with  It  this  sewingmaobine. 
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I  send  yoa  a  dozen  line  shirta  from  our  Society,  for  making 
which  we  shall  pay  you  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Your  self-reliance  is  as  fortunate  for  you  as  the  accident 
which  gave  you  your  benefactor,  for  you  could  not  have  made, 
I  am  sure,  a  wiser  use  of  the  money. 

Happy  that  you  will  be  dependent  only  on  your  own  brave 
heart  and  the  sewing -machine,  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 

Mary  Easton." 

She  very  nearly  got  crying  again  over  this  note, 
thankful,  grateful  tears,  and  not  trusting  herself  to 
speak,  she  handed  it  to  her  husband,  and  sat  down  at 
the  machine  with  the  little  book  of  directions  in  her 
hand.  It  would  almost  go  of  itself  I  She  adjusted 
her  work,  put  her  foot  on  the  treadle,  and  began.  Ab- 
sorbed, fascinated,  now  pale,  now  i3u8hed,  her  lips 
apart,  her  eyes  shining  like  stars,  she  watched  the 
white  seam  gliding  swiftly  away. 

The  letter  G  was  a  magical  living  thing  to  her,  and 
its  gentle  little  **tick,  tick,"  was  like  the  joyous  song 
of  the  lark  to  her  upward-lifted,  praying,  grateful 
heart. 

One  bour  and  a  half,  two,  and  the  shirt  was  finish- 
ed; with  a  radiant,  gladsome  smile,  Madge,  threw  it 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  watching  the  work 
with  almost  breathless  interest. 

**0h,  darling  letter  Gl'*  cried  Madge.  "Seventy- 
five  CfntsI  It  would  have  taken  me  three  days  to 
have  earned  so  much  money  with  my  fingers;  and 
here  you  sing  a  dear  old  song,  and,  presto!  the  seven- 
ty-five cents  are  mine!'' 

**It  has  brought  back  hope  and  life  to  my  darling," 
said  Peter;  "and  1  say  long  life  and  happiness  to  the 
good  old  cove  whose  money  bought  this.  Bless  his 
spectacles,  wig  and  whiskers!  he  is  worth  an  army  of 
such  as  your  cruel  old  father,and  my  snarling  old  uncle." 

"Don't  say  so.  But  really  1  think  I  ought  to 
thank  him.'* 

**Do  you?  Well,  write  a  pretty  little  note,  and  tell 
bim  he's  a  darling  and  you're  another." 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing;  I  shall  thank  him  with 
all  my  heart  for  ray  letter  G." 

And  so  she  did. 

Before  two  days  were  over  she  had  finished  and 
taken  to  the  Society  rooms  the  dozen  shirts,  and  nine 
dollars  were  handed  to  her.  She  sat  as  one  entranced, 
believing  that  she  must  be  a  second  Danae,  with  the 
golden  shower  falling  around  her. 

She  gave  her  note  to  Mrs.  Eaeton  with  a  blush  and 
smile,  and  begged  her  to  hand  it  to  her  kind  unknown 
friend,  and  hurried  home  with  a  new  supply  of  work. 

At  the  door  she  met  her  landlady. 

"Was  it  a  sewing-machine,  ma'am,'*  she  inquired, 
"which  came  to  you  the  other  night?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Madge. 

'*Lor',  ma'am!  my  Jane's  almost  crazy  with  the 
work  they  want  her  to  do  for  Christmas.  She's  got 
all  of  a  dozen  children's  dresses  to  braid,  which  it 
aint  possible  to  do  half.  If  you  could  help  her  ma'am, 
of  course  you'd  get  the  money  for  all  you'd  do.  Is 
there  a  braider  to  your  machine?" 

'*Come  up  and  I'll  see,"  said  Mad^e. 

The  landlady  only  waited  to  run  mto  her  room  and 
bring  out  a  bundle  when  the  two  ascended  the  stairs. 
Madge  hurried  to  the  little  drawer  and  took  out  her 
book  of  directions. 

"Yes,  yes!"  she  said,  joyfully,  **here  it  is!  *The 
braid  is  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  foot.'  Yes  I 
can  do  it  a  id  thank  you  a  thousand  times!" 


"Well  here's  a  little  merino  dress,  all  stamped,  and 
here  is  the  braid;  and  that's  the  machine,  is  it?  an  odd 
one,  any  how,"  and  off  went  the  good  soul  quite  re- 
lieved. 

In  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  sun  set,  Peter  came 
in.  She  could  hardly  stop  to  give  him  welcome  with 
a  kiss.     Her  dress  was  nearly  done. 

"Madge,  do  you  know  it  is  Ghristmafl-eve?"  asked 
Peter. 

"Yes  darling."  And  a  little  fluttering  sigh  escaped 
her. 

"What  an  unkind,  unforgiving,  uncharitable  old 
blunderbuss  your  father  is!" 

"Hush,  dear!  Poor  papa!  I'm  sure  he'll  be  lone- 
some to-night.  I  wish — oh,  how  I  wish  he  could  have 
forgiven  me !  I  should  be  glad  and  thankful  to  live 
here  just  as  we  do  if  papa  would  forgive  me  and  love 
me  again." 

Fast-coming  tears  blinded  her.  She  had  to  stop 
working  and  hide  her  pale  face  on  her  husband's 
shoulder.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  each  other  that 
they  had  not  heard  the  door  open.  They  did  not  see 
standing  there  in  the  dusky  gloom,  as  if  transfixed, 
an  old  man,  with  remorse  and  grief  convulsing  every 
feature.  His  lips  moved  but  no  sound  came  from 
them;  it  seemed  as  if  this  remorse  and  grief  had 
swelled  in  his  throat  and  closed  it.  His  eyes  were 
strained  upon  the  wan,  tearful  face  of  the  young  wife. 
He  wildly  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and  atter- 
ed  a  hollow  groan.  # 

"What's  that?" 

With  a  piercing,  sudden  scream  which  rang  throngli 
the  room,  Madge  was  in  his  arms,  crying,  sobbing, 
laughing  with  her  lips  against  his  cheek,  and  mur- 
muring, "Father,  dear  father,  thank  God!  thank  God!" 

*'0h,  Madge,  darling,"  he  cried,  "forgive  me,  try  to 
forgive  me!  I  know  you  do;  but  oh!  say  it,  my  little 
Madge,  whom  I  have  treated  so  cruelly.  And  you  my 
son,  you  will  not  refuse  my  hand?  Oh  I  God  bleaa 
you  both  and  forgive  me.  She  said  I  must  wait  six 
months;  she  said  I  must  punish  youlEbr  yoor  disobe- 
dience. But  oh,  my  darling,  will  God  ever  forgive 
me  for  bringing  you  to  this?" 

He  held  her  tight,  and  great  scalding  tears  fell  from 
his  eyes  upon  her  face.  His  very  heart  was  torn  by 
the  sight  of  that  pale,  patient  face,  so  aniike  his 
blooming  dimpled  Madge. 

''Never  mind,  papa,"  she  said  at  last;  ^don't  be  ao 
grieved;  it  is  aU  right  now;  and  I  wonld  not  have 
had  it  different" 

"Oh,  my  little  Madge,  when  I  gave  the  money  to 
Mrs.  Easton  for  the  poor  suffering  creature,  little  did 
I  dream  it  was  for  my  ewn  darling.  As  I  sat  down 
to  dinner  to-day  Mrs.  Easton  handed  me  your  pre- 
cious note.  Your  handwriting!  I  jumped  up,  upset 
my  chair,  and  rushed  out  of  th^  room.  I  suppoae 
they  thought  me  mad.  But  I  have  you  once  more,  my 
pet  Yoi  shall  never  leave  me  again.  You  and 
Peter  n  a4t  come  away  immediately.  She  shall  give 
way.  fcfhe  slioU  forgive  you.  She  ought  to  ask  ^our 
forgivcLess.     And  we  shall  all  be  happy  again.'* 

They  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened.  They 
softened  the  bitterest  part  of  the  sad  narrative,  for  his 
poor  old  heart  was  so  grieved  and  remorseful. 

Then  ihey  made  a  little  feast  for  him;  for  he  had 
lost  his  diiiiicr  in  the  mingled  joy  and  anguish  of  iind- 
jfized  Dy  "■■ 
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iDg  his^  child,  and  they  too  had  appetites  sharpened 
•nd  qaickened  hj  their  happiness. 

Peter  ran  out  and  hought  a  capital  steak  with  the 
ai^roj^riate  '^fixings.'*  It  took  all  his  money,  but  we 
won't  meotkm  i^  and  when  he  returned  he  sat  the 
taUe,  while  Madge  broiled,  and  turned;  and  tossed 
the  steak  in  a  manner  to  reflect  undying  honor  on  her 
skill  as  a  cook;  while  her  father  first  pulled  the  cor- 
ners of  bi8  mouth  down  to  cry,  then  suddenly  twisted 
them  np  to  laugh,  winking  very  hard  between  misery 
Mid  amusement  that  his  little  girl  should  have  been 
brongbt  to  such  a  pass. 

But  oh!  wasn't  it  jolly?  wasn't  it  gorgeous? — these 
•re  Peter's  vulgar  expressions,  not  mine.  Madge  with 
bar  blae  eyes  fixed  upon  her  venerable  parent,  her 
husband  with  his  adoring  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
the  kind  old  &ther  burving  his  face  every  other  min- 
ute m  bis  pocket-handkerchief.  Everybody  was  for- 
pven*  and  all  the  sad  past  was  forgotton;  and  a  sweet, 
fcesb  look  of  joyoas  peace  came  into  Madge's  eyes. 

Tbej-  could  not  go  away  that  night,  but  next 
morning,  Peter  went  to  that  awful  place,  the  pawn- 
broker's, and  redeemed  their  wardrooe  with  some  of 
the  money  which  Mr,  Bolton  bad  given  to  his  darling. 

Then  the  good  landlady  was  paid,  and  presented 
with  such  little  articles  of  furniture  as  they  had 
bought;  and  a  half  sad,  and  half  happy  farewell  look 
was  taken  at  the  poor,  little  rooms,  which  had  wit- 
nessed so  much  sufi^ring,  and  so  much  happiness. 

•'Peter,  we  must  take  my  precious  letter  G.  Do 
you  ever  think  I  shall  part  with  that,  my  dear?" 

Madge  did  not  dream  of  relinquishing  her  dearly- 
bought  self-reliance,  and  becoming  once  more  a  use- 
less fine  lady.  No  indeed!  She  and  her  letter  G., 
both  singing,  made  almost  everything  she  wore,  with 
no  end  of  tucking  and  hemming;  and  many  of  her 
dresses  sprouted  oat  in  "curly-cues  and  whirligigs*' 
of  the  most  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns  of  braid- 
ing and  embroidery.  Oh  yes  I  and  better  than  this, 
many  another  letter  G  made  music  in  the  wretched 
homes  where  hitherto  Hood's  ''Song  of  the  Shirf  had 
been  sobbed  out  by  fainting,  starving  souls.  Madge 
picked  her  father's  pocket  with  impunity  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  every  gift  of  one  his  poor  old  heart  grew 
ughter.  It  seemed  Tike  expiating  for  his  unkindness 
to  his  darling,  and  soothing  his  bitter  memory  of  her 
troubles. 

And  when,  nearly  a  year  after,  little  babe  Madge 
eaane,  and  lay  nestling  soft  on  her  happy  young 
mother's  breast,  seeming  like  a  tiny  child-angel  which 
had  floated  down  to  her  out  of  heaven,  t^  snow- 
white  robes  in  which  the  wee  thing  was  tenderly 
wrapped  owed  their  dainty  grace  to  the  letter  G. 
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Cnrom  Flag  of  Our  Uoloo..] 
The  Marquis  de  C,  a  French  nobleman  of  large  pro- 
perty, possesses  a  handsome  mansion  in  the  Champs 
"lysees,  Paris.  It  was  his  fortune  to  espouse  a  very 
bamtifol  woman,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  a  chateau  of  the  marquis's,  some  forty  miles  from 
the  capital,  became  their  constant  residence.  Here, 
however,  the  marchioness  was  at  length  attacked 
with  severe  illness,  and,  although  her  life  was  saved, 
eontinned  to  suffer  from  agonizing  pains  in  the  head, 
the  sole  alleviation  of  which  seemed  to  consist  iu 


having  her  beautiful  hair,  which  touched  the  ground 
combed  for  several  hours  a  day,  the  marquis  himself 
when  her  maid  was  tired,  firequently  taking  his  tun 
in  this  occupation. 

The  seeds  of  disease  were,  however,  too  deeply 
sown,  'and,  after  many  idtemations  of  sickness  and 
amendment,  the  poor  young  wife  ultimately  died. 

In  despair  at  her  loss,  the  marquis  left  the  chateau 
forever,  and  returning  to  Paris,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  refusing  all  comfort  and  all  society  excepting 
that  of  one  intimate  friend.  Monsieur  Alphonse  F., 
who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  chateau. 

It  happened  that  a  process  rendered  it  incumbent 
on  the  widower  to  produce  certain  papers  essential  to 
the  case,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  cabinet  at  the 
chateau.  But  the  bereaved  husband  positively  re- 
fused to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  former  happiness,  and 
despite  the  arguments  of  his  legal  adviser,  remained 
inexorable,  when  Alphonse  F.,  entering  while  the  dis- 
course conduued,  volunteered  to  spare  his  friend's 
feelings  by  visiting  the  chateau  and  obtaining  the  re- 
quired papers. 

The  marquis  thanked  him  cordially,  adding,  "You 
will  find  the  papers  ui  my  escritoire  beside  the  door. 
They  are  tied  with  red  tape,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
second  pigeon-hole  at  the  end  furthest  ^m  the 
door.'' 

With  these  instructions,  Alphonse  F.,  started  on 
his  journey,  and,  on  reaching  the  chateau,  reached  the 
apartment  he  sought. 

A  cold,  damp  vapor  seemed  to  pervade  the  room 
and  he  hastened  to  complete  his  task  and  begone. 
Recalling,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  image  of  the  fair 
and  blissful  being  he  had  met  there,  he  slowly  opened 
the  escritoire,  and  at  once  descried  the  papers, describ- 
ed by  his  friend.  Carefully  removing  them,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  reclosing  the  escritoire,  when  he  felt  or 
fancied  he  felt,  a  light  pressure  on  his  shoulder.  He 
turned  and  beheld — the  marchioness! 

She  was  dressed  in  white,  her  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  her  beautiful  black  silken  tresses  were,  as  he  had 
often  seen  them  in  later  days,  flowing  unconfiued  to 
her  very  feet.  He  let  fall  the  papers,  and  rushing 
through  the  deserted  rooms,  never  stopped  till  he 
reached  the  courtyard,  where  his  horse  awaited  him. 

He  was  about  to  mount  and  gallop  from  the  haunt- 
ed spot,  when  the  reflection  of  his  friend's  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  incredulity  with  which  his  explanation 
would  certainly  be  met»  induced  him  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  recover  what  he  began  to  consider  superstit- 
ious weakness.  He  re-ascended  the  stairs,  traversed 
the  rooms  without  glancing  to  the  right  or  left,  enter- 
ed the  boudoir,  seized  the  papers  and  was  departing, 
when  again  a  touch  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
figure  be  had  before  seen  stood  close  beside  him,  hold- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  a  comb  in  its  hand,  and  offering 
it  to  him,  .as  if  inviting  him  to  use  it  on  the  black 
tresses  that  covered  her  like  a  shroud. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  A  seized  the  comb, 
made  an  attempt  to  pass  it  through  the  flowing  hair,  : 
failed,  and  felt  ba^k  insensible.  How  long  he  re-  | 
mained  io  that  slate  he  never  knew.  The  moment  he  I 
regained  consciousness  he  tottered  from  the  room,  I 
mounted  his  horse,  and  made  his  way  to  Fans,  where  | 
he  lay  for  weeks,  prostrated  W'th  brain  fever. 

Monsieur   Alphonse  F.  still  lives,  and   himself  re- 
lated this  anecdote  to  the  narrator.           ^ 
.iTized  py  \w3^; ^i 
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NATIONAL  TBAITS  ANB  THEIR  CAUSES. 


Number  Six. — Part  1. 

An  examination  of  the  American  character  wfll  con- 
clude our  present  series. 

Tlie  most  distinguished  colonists  of  America  being 
English,  the  American  may  be  said  in  general  terms, 
to  be  an  Englishman  existing  under  new  conditions. 
All  that  has  been  said  of  the  English  character,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  influenced  by  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
the  daring  and  energetic  of  all  ages,  can  therefore  be 
said  of  the  American;  and  yet,  as  now  developed,  the 
American  presents  some  strong  characteristics  entirely 
unknown  to  his  English  progenitor. 

So  far  as  the  independent  nature  of  the  American 
is  concerned,  it  was  brought  with  him  to  this  conti- 
nent. Oppressive  circumstances  but  stimulated  and 
called  it  into  exercise.  This  feature  he  owes  more  to 
his  descent  than  to  any  influence  of  location.  Both 
ancestry  and  surroundings,  however,  had  their  influ- 
ence in  this  particular.  While  all  the  tendencies  of 
his  race  led  him  to  resist  aggression,  the  propitious 
facts  of  a  rich  and  expansive  country,  inspiring  in  its 
extent  and  productiveness,invited  him  to  independence. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  spring  alone 
from  the  depths  of  feeling  possessed  by  a  manly  race 
— under  less  favoring  circumstances  they  might  never 
have  given  birth  to  it — it  was  inspired  by  mountain, 
river,  lake  and  teeming  fields,  as  well  as  by  a  greater 
influence  still.  God  does  not  make  a  nation  out  of  a 
single  quality  or  a  solitary  favoring  condition;  but 
from  the  combination  of  aseiies  of  multiplied  and  care- 
fully conducted  providences  all  leading  up  to  the  gen- 
eral end. 

As  to  those  qualities  which  now  so  much  distinguish 
the  American  from  the  Englishman,  they  have  been 
gradually  induced  by  the  necessities  of  his  situation. 
The  first  few  generations  were  English  in  tone  and 
habit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  statesmen  of  the  Revo- 
lution, they  were  Englieh  in  their  formalities,  their 
love  of  decorum,  and  their  moderation  of  language. 
They  clung  tenaciously  to  many  of  the  customs  and 
most  (»f  the  etiquette  ol  the  old  world — simply  ezcent- 
ing  its  right  to  control  their  1  berties.  By  slow  ae- 
grees  these  habits  induced  by  descent  and  sustained 
by  tradition  died  out,  and  the  influences  of  nature  as 
felt  in  scenery  and  climate;  of  enterprise  as  inspired 
by  an  almost  untrodden  country;  of  boldness  and  har- 
dihood as  promoted  by  exploration;  of  unlimited  am- 
bition as  developed  by  a  new  world  far  vaster  than 
their  hopes,  began  to  make  their  own  peculiar  and 
distinct  impression,  and  a  new  type  of  character — the 
Anglo  American — was  presented  hefore  the  world. 

Among  the  characteristics  which  have  been  develop- 
ed since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  now 
distinguish  the  American,  is  a  certain  hugeness — or 
as  some  deem  it  an  extravagance  of  speech  and  con- 
ception. This  is  seen  more  particularly  in  American 
or?»tor8  of  the  modern  school,  as  well  as  in  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  period, — not  but  that,  there 


are  many  illustrations  and  remarkable  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Speaking,  however,  in  general  terms,  the 
national  mind  seems  striving  to  express  itself  in  hy- 
perbole as  though  ordinary  langnage  was  too  tame  for 
its  purpose.  This  has  furnished  in  the  estimation  of 
foreigners,  who  always  observe  salient  points,  a  nur 
tional  trait.  American  humor  possesses  also  this 
quality  of  hugeness.  The  case  of  the  man  whose  foot 
was  so  large  that  he  had  to  repaur  to  a  fork  of  the 
road  to  find  a  boot-jack  of  sufficient  size  is  an  ilia- 
etration  of  this,  desire  for  extreme  proportions  even 
in  matters  of  fun.  This  tendency  to  extravagance 
in  conception,  we  take  it,  has  been  fostered  by  the 
opening  presented  for  speculative  thought  by  constant^ 
ly  enlarging  scenes  of  national  and  individual  great- 
ness— for  extravagant  as  has  been  the  American  mind, it 
has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  facts  of  American  pro- 
gress. Even  the  half  humorous,  half  earnest  boast  of 
**  whipping  all  creation"  may  be  traced  to  that  vast 
opening  for  unlimited  domain  which  spread 
before  the  nation  like  a  mist  hiding  a  glory  too  great 
for  comprehension. 


FEOFESSOE    TULLIDGE'S   BENEFIT 
CONCERT. 

This  concert  came  off  on  Saturday  evening  last  at 
the  13th  Ward  Assembly  Rooms. 

Among  many  excellent  points,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, we  notice  the  following: 

Danby's  splendid  old  glee,  "Awake,  -^olian  Lyre," 
was  rendered  by  the  company  with  excellent  preci- 
sion; several  tine  points  of  expression  were  well 
brought  out  by  Professor  TuUidge. 

Tho  execution  of  Mrs.  Tompson  in  the  songs  "Thou 
art  lovelier''  and  "Blanche  Alpen'*  proved  her  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  florid  and  expressive  school 
of  vocal  music. 

The  rendition  of  the  comic  duetto,  **The  Cousins," 
by  Miss  Nunn  and  Mrs.  Tompson,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience  and  was  loudly  encijred. 

That  vocal  and  instrumental  master-piece  of  Sir  BC. 
R.  Bishop,  "The  Chough  and  the  Crow,"  from  the  se- 
mi-opera of  Guy  Mannering,  was  a  gem  of  choral  and 
solo  vocalization,  by  both  principals  and  company. 

Miss  Nunn's  "Sweet  Spirit  Hear  my  Prayer"  was 
a  choice  bit  of  vocal  expression. 

Calcott's  spirited  glee  the  "Red  Cross  Knight"  emig 
by  Messrs.  Williams,  Tullidge  and  Daynes,  reminded 
us  of  the  superiority  of  Entrlish  authors  over  those  of 
all  other  nations  in  this  st^'le  of  composition,  "Come 
to  the  Greenwood"  by  Miss  Evans,  a  young  lady  who 
made  her  debut  on  this  occasion,  showed  her  possess- 
ed of  a  good  voice  and  a  tine  intonation 

The  principal  sophrano  Mrs.  Lindsay  proved  her 
excellence  as  a  choral  leader.  Her  songs  "Sunny 
Day's"  and  "Floating  in  the  Wind"  were  very  credit- 
'  ably  rendered. 

Our  young  artist  Mr.  Dayne,  Jan.,  gave  ns  some 
choice  organ  execution.  Mrs.  Cook  exhibited  her 
usual  skill  as  an  accompanyirtt 

"The  Tickling  Trio,"  which  was  loudly  encored  sent 
the  audience  home  in  a  good  humor. 
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I  Salt  Lake  City,  March  31,  1868. 

Eoiroit  Utah  Magazine: 

I  think  it  but  due  to  the  readers  of  your  articles  on 
••National  Traits  and  their  CauseB,"  that  you  should 
enlighten  them  as  to  the  correctness  of  certain  dissen- 
ting views  OD  the  above  subject,  published  in  the 
D^if  Tdegrapk  on  Friday  last  and  signed  *'Resuroam/' 

W.  S.  G. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  our  correspondent  for 
his  interest  in  the  subject,  but  we  never  treat  serious- 
ly articles  of  the  kind  referred  to.  We  have,  how- 
ever, handed  over  the  matter  for  the  amusement  nd 
edification  of  "Our  Hired  Man.'' 


*VTJB  HIRED  MAN'  ON   THE  BESUS- 
BECTION    MAN. 

[an  explanation.] 

Our  Hired  Man  comes  to  the  relief  of  an  unhappy 
individual,  a  countryman  of  a  very  **low"  order,  whose 
mind  has  been  laboring  against  seas  of  affliction  at  dis- 
covering from  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  this  pa- 
per that  a  mountain-bred  people  as  a  general  thing 
possess  some  qualities  uncommon  to  lowlanders.  This 
mdividnal  signs  his  name  Resurgam,  which  means  '1 
aball  rise  again,"  and  is  a  neat  reference  to  his  present 
deprjssf'd  condition.  Our  assistant's  Latin  pronun- 
ciation having  been  neglected  in  his  youth,  he  calls 
him  the  ''Resurrection  Man"  for  shortness. 

The  first  plaintive  utterances  of  this  **depres'd''  in- 
dividuid  are  as  follows: — 

XorroB 

I  I  wish  to  ask  yon  a  qnestion,  which  I  consider  of  some  impor- 
|Unce  to  the  people  of  this  Territory.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
joQ,  as  a  poblic  joamalist,  deem  it  wisdom  on  the  part  of  thase 
who  know  better,  to  allow  an  individual,  without  remonstrance, 
to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary  of  this  Territory,  by 
itateoients  such  as  follows: 

<  ''The  denizens  of  a  valley,  or  a  wide,  low,  flat  extent  of  coun- 
trj.  is  as  sure  to  be  so  many  degrees  lower  in  the  temperature 
of  his  feelings,  as  in  the  air  be  breathes,  and  be  will  be  as  much 
Wis  excitable  as  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  he  aurveys  is  less 
kispiring  than  mountain  wilda." 

Here  **Our  Hired  Man"  flies  to  the  aid  of  .the  resur- 
rectien  roan.  Benighted  individuals  will  wonder 
where  the  "importance  toUie  people  of  this  Territory'* 
Bet.  "Our  Hired  Man"  is  able  to  explain.  The  "im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  TeiTitory"  is  two-fold 
The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  has  been  guilty  of  eu- 
logizing a  mountain  bred  people.  It  is  important  that 
this  should  be  stopped  because  the  Utonians  live  in 
the  monntains.  The  "Besurrection  man*'  holding  that 
a  moQBtain  bred  people  are  sometimeB  disposed  "to  be 
^ffiided  wUhgaUre  which  makes  them  semi-idiotic  it  is 
important  that  this  should  be  known,  it  being  to  the 
"Inhai)itant8  of  this  Territory*'  a  very  cheering  and 
interesting  fact  for  contemplation." 

Having  assisted  our  "rising"  friend  so  far  "Our 
Hired  Man"  will  still  further  expend  his  energies  in 
his  behalf,  regardless  of  expense.  It  "strikes"  the 
"Resurrection  Man^  that  there  are  "low  countries 
wherein  this  trait  of  excitability  is  developed  to  a 
certain  extent"  **he  instance*  the  bogs  of  Ireland*' 
"Irvshnien  have  been  known  to  become  excited,**    It  is 


very  strange  but  "Our  Hired  man"  has  discovered 
the  same  phenomenon.  He  has  known  whiskey  no 
have  a  very  "elevating"  effect  even  in  a  "flat  low 
country,"  and  even  where — in  addition  to  the  gene- 
ral flatness  of  the  country — there  was  superadded  a 
very  interesting  "flatness"  of  the  individual  himself. 
For  the  time  being,  whipkey  has,  in  his  opinion, 
an  effect  very  similar  to  living  in  a  mountainons  region. 
But  as  it  happens  that  ^'excitability"  of  t  emperament  is 
not  imputed  by  the  Utah  Magazine  to  a-mountain  life 
alone,  but  hardihood,  boldness  and  such  like  qualities 
instead,  neither  the  Irishman  nor  the  whiskey  have 
particularly  to  do  with  the  case. 

Not  only  does  it  "strike"  the  "Resurrection  Man" 
that  Irishmen  are  excitable,  but  profound  observation 
has  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  inhabitants  of 
France's  fertile  plan  are  mercurial.  That  the  Ishmael- 
ite  of  the  plains  is  sometimes  a  Tartar;  and  that  the 
southern  American  is  often  a  "fire  eater,"  all  of  which 
facts  our  mountain  bred  ."Hired  Man" — whose  ances- 
tors of  the  twentieth  degree  made  a  point  of  never 
speaking  anything  but  mountain  gallic  of  the  most 
gutteral  and  unpronouncable  kind — is  very  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  admit.  But  as  it  happens  again — 
and  such  things  will  happen — that  the  Utah  Magazine 
traces  temperature  and  fiery  warmth  of  nature  to  cli- 
mate and  peculiarities  of  race  as  well  as  to  a  moun- 
tain life — and  only  traces  them  to  that  kind  of 'exist- 
ence all  other, things  being  equal,  the  admission  only 
proves  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the  "Resurrection 
Man"  is  of  that  order  of  philosophers  who  believe 
they  can  construct  a  chart  of  man's  char^icter  from  the 
nature  of  a  wart  on  the  end  of  his  nose;  or  tell  all  his 
instincts  from  seeing  one  corner  of  his  eye — or  what  is 
the  same  thing.underutand  the  whole  theory  of  half  a  do- 
zen chapters  from  an  intense  study  of  one  side  of  an 
idea: 

In  closing,  "Our  Hired  Man"  will  say,  he  was  so 
interested  in  the  original  idea  that  the  Swiss  do  not 
sustain  the  mountain  theory,  that  he  almost  resolved 
to  abolish  William  Tell  for  ever  from  his  mind;  and 
place  under  the  severest  ban  all  Geographies  which 
tell  how  the  "little  brave  Swiss  nation"  has  preserved 
its  independence  in  the  midst  of  the  Lions  of  Europe. 
Reflection  has  of  course  shown  him  how  the  sprightly 
Hollanders  prov«  the  "Resurrection  Man's"  case  to  a 
hair.  How  unlike  theflat,dead  level  of  their  country 
they  are!  How  swift  of  foot!  How  gay  and  energe- 
ticl  And  then  that  a  mountain  life  does  not  dispose 
to  untameableness  and  unconquerability  of  character 
is  clear  because  as  everybody  knows,  the  Scotch  and 
the  Welsh  were  so  easily  subdued  by  the  English; 
and  the  Circassians  of  the  mountains — those  poor, 
weak  little  fellows — who  some  ridiculous  people  im- 
agine fought  for  a  generation — laid  down  their  arms 
at  the  very  first  whisper  of  command  by  the  Rus- 
sians, just  like  an  oppressed  mountain  people  always 
do! 

Our  "lowland"  friend  must  be  comforted.  If  the 
nature  of  a  country  will  infuse  itself  in  all  cases  into 
its  inhabitants,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  brains 
of  such  as  live  in  flat  regions  ought  at  least  to  be 
"level.*'  These  mountaineers  won't  always  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  As  the  poet  saj  s  "Resurgam,  may 
not  live  to  see  the  day.  But  perhaps  his  little 
babbies  may. — Behold  the  good  time  coming." 
jtized  Dy  ^ 
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JHE  CREAM  OF  THE  PAPERS. 


CPBIOPS    EPITAPHS^ 

pfrom  ^nremple  Bar.**] 

There  is  Fnuiklln's  famous  epitaph  for  himself: — 

**The  Body  of 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

Lilce  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  ooDtents  torn  oat. 

And  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Tet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed),  appear  once  more, 

In  a  new  and  more  beaatifol  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

The  Adthob." 

Or  this  one  on  a  bellows  maker: — 
''Here  lies  John  Mellrws, 
The  Prince  of  Good  Fellows, 
Clerk  of  All-hallows, 
And  maker  of  bellows, 

He  bellows  did  mend  till  the  day  of  his  death; 
But  he  wbo  made  bellows  could  never  make  breath." 

Or  this,  at  Manchester,  on  an  old  man: — 
'*Here  lies  John  Hill, 
A  man  of  skill, 
His  age  was  five  times  ten; 
He  ne'er  did  good. 
Nor  ever  would, 
Had  he  lived  as  loiq;  again." 
Or  this  on  a  dyer: — 

**Beneath  this  turf  a  man  doth  lie. 
Who  dyed  to  live,  and  lived  to  die." 

As  for  the  unintentionally  grotesque  epitaphs,  they  mav  be 
found  in  almost  every  churchyard  in  England.  Now  and  then, 
when  we  hear  of  them,  we  have  a  suspicion  that  they  are  '*too 
good  to  be  tnie,"  but  he  who  has  bad  any  experience  of  British 
monutaental  stupidity,  will  hesitate  to  put  limits  to  the  absurd- 
ity it  may  display. 

The  following  are  a  few  which  we  recall  to  mind,  omitting 
such  as  we  happen  to  have  elsewhere  seen  In  print.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  simply  touching  than  the  second  line  of  this 
coapiet: — 

"IN  VBMORT  OF  JOHN  HALT,  ITa 

He  died  of  a  Quinsy, 
And  was  buried  at  Binst." 
Or  the  third  of  this  triplet:— 

"Here  lieth  wrapt  In  clay, 
The  body  of  William  wraj 
— I  have  no  more  to  say," 
There  Is  certainly  no  lack  of  feith  displayed  !n  the  following, 
which  Is,  we  beiieve,  to  be  found  in  Sunbury  churchyard: — 

"A B 

Left  Sunbury 

And  started  for  Paradise, 

June  25,  18—." 

Very  different  is  the  sceptical,  not  to  say  rollicking,  tone  of 
the  inscription  over  a  certain  Gabriel  John: — 
<*Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 
Wbo  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one. 
Pray  for  his  soul,  or  let  it  alone, 
For  it  is  all  one  to  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one." 

There  Is  a  fearful  weight  of  inuendo  conveyed  in  this  stem, 
brief  notice  in  the  churchyard  of  Cotton  Uackett,  Worcesteiv 
shire: — 

**Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Galey,  in  expectation  of  the  Last 
Day. 

WHAT  SORT  OP  A  MAN  HE  WAS  THAT  DAY  WILL  DKCOVKR." 

Here  is  a  cruel  remark  on  a  doctor: — 

"Here  1i»»8  the  corp^  of  Dr.  Chard, 
Who  filled  the  half  of  this  churchyard"; 


and  a  still  more  unpardonable  one  on  a  lady,  possibly  of  those 
loquacious  tendencies  too  often  barfthly  attribated  to  has 
sex: — 

"Here  rests  in  silent  clay, 

Miss  Arabella  Young, 

Who.  on  the  21st  of  May 

Bboan  to  hold  her  TONOim." 

This  is  as  bad  as  the  unkind  hint  oonreyad  in  Ihe  follow- 
ing:-— 

"Here  lies  Margaret  Sexton, 
Who  never  did  aught  to  vex  one. 
Not  like  the  woman  under  the  next  stone.*' 

The  following  is  simple,  at  all  events.  It  is  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray, in  Leicestershire: — 

"Here  lieth  the  wife  of  Simon  Stokes, 
Who  lived  and  died  like  other  folks." 

Grief  and  selfishness  are  finely  mingled  in  the  following,  by 
a  widower: — 

"I've  lost  the  comfort  of  my  life, 
Death  came  and  took  away  mj  wife. 
And  DOW  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
Lest  death  should  come  and  take  me  too.*' 

Grammar  is  postponed  in  the  next  to  high  poeticftl  and  jdo- 
ral  considerations: — 

"She's  gone  and  cannot  come  to  we, 
But  we  shall  shortly  go  to  she." 

Another  is  grossly  personal: — 

"Beaderl  wherever  thou  be,  oh,  tread  not  hard. 
For  Tadlow  lies  all  over  this  churchyard." 

The  following  would  be  set  down  as  Irish,  but  we  b«iieYO 
may  claim  a  Saxon  origin: — 

"Ah,  cruel  Death!    Why  so  unkind. 
To  take  her,  and  leave  me  behind! 
Better  to  have  taken  both  or  neither 
It  would  have  been  more  kind  to  the  sarvivoxl" 

But  of  the  following  there  can  be  no  mistake:— 
''Under  this  stone  lie  two  babies  dear, 
One  is  buried  in  Connaught,  and  the  other  here." 
The  monumeat—is  it  needful  to  say?— is  in  Ireland,  in  AtUooe 
churchyard. 

We  have  always  felt  satisfied  that  that  most  delicious    of  all 
epitaphs  which  celebrates  the  virtues  of  Lady  0'Lood«j,  must 
have  been  composed  by  her  confidential  maid.    We  onl  j  repeat 
it  here  to  illustrate  our  hypothesis: — 
"Here  lies  Lady  O'Looney, 

Great  niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called  *The  Sublime.' 
She  was  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious; 
Also  she  painted  in  water-colors. 
And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibition, 
She  was  first  cousin  of  Lady  Jones, 
And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven!" 

The  following  was  composed  by  three  Scotch  fri«id8,to 
whom  the  person  commemorated  had  left  a  legacy,  wiili  the 
hope  expressed  that  they  would  honor  him  by  some  reeovd  of 
their  regrets?  The  first  friend  composed  the  line  wkioli  natu- 
rally opened  the  epitaph: — 

"Provost  Peter  Patterson  was  Proveet  of  Dimdoe, 
The  second  added-* 

"Provost  Peter  Patterson,  here  lies  he, 
The  third  could  suggest  no  other  conclusion  than 
"Hallelujah!  Halleli^ee!" 

The  following  must  have  been  flattering  to  the  bereaved  wi- 
dower:— 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ford, 
Whose  soul,  we  tnist.  is  with  the  Lord; 
But  if  for  hell  she's  changed  this  lite. 
Tis  better  than  being  John  Ford's  wife." 

We  wonder  whether  the  old  bachelor  commemorated    in  fiie 
next  would  have  indorsed  the  epitaph  provided  for  him: — 
"At  threescore  winters'  end  I  died, 
A  cheerless  being,  lone  and  sad: 
The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 
And  wished  my  father  never  had!" 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  about  the  authenticity  of  th® 
epitaph  on  the  architect  TruUope: — 
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"Here  lies  William  Trolk>pe, 
Who  made  these  stonA  roll  up; 
When  death  took  his  soul  up, 
His  bodj  filled  this  hole  up/' 

So  doubts,  boweTer.  attach  to  the  sweet  agricoltoral  simpli- 

f  which  breathes  through  the  following: — 
"Here  I  lies,  and  no  wonder  I'm  dead, 
For  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  went  over  my  head.'* 

i  Terr  facetious  storj  is  told  in  some  quarters  of  a  pauper, 
D  baVrng  died  iu  a  workhouse,  was  to  be  buried  in  the  most 
nomieal  fsshion.  The  master  proposed  to  inscribe  over  his 
ibfltone:— 

"Thomas  Thorps, 

His  corpse." 
e  guardians  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  Indignantly 
Me  such  a  profligate  expenditure  of  the  rates,  and  ordered 
icsitaph  to  be  ouftaiied  tbns:— 
"Thorps* 
Corpse." 

Pirbsps  the  most  absurd  of  all  epitaphs  is  that  attributed  to 
^jrotecbnist  who  died  a  tew  years  ago.    In  the  course  of  his 
ifeb  be  had  been  immensely  struck  by  an  inscription  on  the 
Iff  of  the  great  musical  composer  Purcell: — 
"He  it  gone  where  alone  his  melodies  can  be  exceeded." 
red  by  laudable  ambition  to  secure  such  praise,  Mr.  B.  re- 
lested  that  over  his  tomb  might  be  written — 
"He  is  gone  where  alone  his  firx works  can  be  exceeded." 


H0W  THE  GEBMAHS  MAKE  LOVE. 

CBostoa  paper.] 
Oh!  yon  American  lovers,  rejoicing  in  your  secret  walks, 
itr  lonely  rides,  your  escorts  from  evening  prayer  meetings, 
oie  well-established  rendezvous  for  lovers;  you  who  can  in- 
ilge  in  secret  sighs,  billet-doux,  and  poetry,  little  do  you  re- 
tee  the  inconveiSence  with  which  a  German  courtship  is  car- 
ed 00.  There  are  no  secret  interviews  and  smuggled  letters 
inspire  the  heart  of  an  amorous  German.  If  he  has  anything 
say,  he  says  it  before  anybody  and  everybody  who  happens 
be  in  the  room. 

If  be  calls  upon  the  mistress  of  his  affection,  he  beholds  her 
lietly  knitting  a  stocking  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle; 
id  with  all  this  array  of  spectators  must  he  unbosom  bis  heart 
id  woo  his  bride.  By  unbosoming  bis  heart  I  do  not  mean 
npofliog.  Unless  be  can  watch  a  second  behind  a  door  in  a 
ill  room,  or  elade  the  watchful  care  of  the  young  lady*s  guar- 
toi,that  Bomeotou«  question,  *Will  you  have  me?'  and  its  de- 
sioiii  answer,  'Yes.  dearest/  will  never  be  whispered  between 
ra  at  all  He  must  go  to  paterfamilias,  or  some  married 
ieod,  whose  affeetions  are  doubtless  as  withered  as  her  fea- 
ret.and  make  them  the  mediators.  When  all  is  arranged,  the 
ifageaeot  announced,  and  the  romance  entirely  over,  then 
i  can  see  the  lady  alone,  take  her  oooasionally  to  the  theatre, 
rbeii  be  wlihes  to  do  this  before  the  engagement  he  must  in- 
lie  abo  the  mother  or  the  aforementioned  withered  relation,) 
id  iodnlge  in  a  walk  once  a  week. 

Tbii  ex&eme  reserve  seems  at  first  glance  the  more  nnnatu- 
il  from  the  fact  that  Germans  are  essentially  a  romantic  and 
Mtieal  people.  Their  literature,  their  love  of  music  and  wor- 
lip  of  art,  show  this,  no  less  than  the  mistaken  and  romantic 
leopts  at  chivalry  among  the  students,  and  the  tenderness 
id  kindness  one  meets  with  everywhere:  their  politeness, 
lagb  K  sometimes  is,  and  the  interest,  almost  curiosity,  which 
tiken  in  yonr  affairs. 

Bat  Germans  have  to  look  beyond  mere  flirtation  and  love- 
■kiog.  They  are  usually  poor,  and  must  choose  a  wife  as  the 
IcarofWakeflelddid,  "for  wear."  A  flashy,  brilliant  girl, 
bo  lacked  the  usual  domestic  instruction,  would  never  do  for 
lem,  and  a  lady  who  should  throw  off  her  reserve  and  openly 
tcept  the  attentions  of  gentlemen  would,  if  she  succeeded  in 
eepiog  her  character,  never  win  a  husband. 
German  men  are  not  easily  caught  by  appearances.  There 
re  some  sad  stories  connected  with  German  engagements, 
viog  to  the  excessive  povertv  of  the  men,  and.  the  necessity 
tr  almost  every  one  to  work  his  way  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tdder.  Fran  Dr.  S.  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  of  an  el- 
eriy  lady  living  near  here  who  has  been  engaged  (llty  years, 
i  DO  time  baa  her  lover  earned  enough  to  marry  upon,  and 


now  both  are  grey  haired,  and  approaching  the  grave,  and 
though  their  hopes  of  marriage  in  life  are  over,  they  keep  their 
vows  sacred  for  another  world. 

In  America,  if  a  lady  eonsents  to  deliver  up  her  own  precione 
self,  the  sacrifice  is  considered  by  the  enraptured  lover  quite 
sufficient:  but  here  the  lady  must  bring  as  a  dowry  all  the  fur- 
niture, linen,  and  household  utensils— in  fact,  everything 
necessary  to  housekeeping.  The  absolute  dismay  of  an  hon- 
est German,  with  eight  charming  daughters  and  five  hun- 
dred thalers'  income,  can  be  conceived  where  such  a  custom 
is  in  vogue. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the  mothers  do  not  spend 
their  lives  like  the  English  dowagers,  in  constant  endeavors  to 
knock  their  daughters  off  to  the  lowest  bidder  (1  fear  that  "low- 
est bidder^'  will  not  be  understood  by  the  speculati?e  Yankee) 
— 1  mean  to  the  man  who  will  take  the  smallest  amount  of 
money  with  them,  for  Englishmen  never  think  of  making  the 
incumbrance  of  a  wife  without  the  jointure. 


BEUNEL'S  MI8HAFS. 


CFrom  Dow  Bells.] 

Although  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer,  who  built  the 
Great  Eastern,  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
three,  it  is  even  matter  of  surprise  that  he  lived  so  long.  He 
had  more  perilous  escapes  from  Tiolent  death  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  men.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  acting  as 
assistant  engineer  to  his  father,  in  making  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
he  had  two  narrow  escapes  from  drowning  by  the  river  burst- 
ing in  upon  the  works. 

Some  time  after,  when  inspecting  the  shafts  of  the  railway 
tunnel  under  Box  Hill,  he  was  one  day  riding  a  shaggy  pony  at 
a  rapid  pace  down  the  hill,  when  the  animal  stumbled  and  fell, 
pitcuing  the  engineer  on  his  bead  with  great  violence;  he  was 
taken  up  for  dead,  but  eventually  recovered.  When  the  Great 
Western  line  was  finished  and  at  work,  be  used  frequently  to 
ride  upon  the  engine  with  the  driver,  and  occasionally  he  drove 
it  himself.  One  day  when  passing  through  the  Box  Tunnel 
upon  the  engine  at  considerable  speed,  Brunei  thouffbt  he  dis- 
cerned between  him  and  the  light  some  object  stauding  on  tbe 
same  line  of  road  along  which  his  engine  was  traveling.  He 
instantly  turned  on  the  full  steam  and  dashed  at  the  object, 
which  was  driven  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  a  contractor's  truck,  which  had  broken  loose  from  a 
ballast  train  on  its  way  through  the  tunnel.  Another  narrow 
escape  which  he  had  was  on  board  tbe  Great  Western  steam- 
ship, where  he  fell  down  a  hatchway  into  the  hold,  and  was 
nearly  killed. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  accident  which  befel  him  was 
that  which  occurred  while  one  day  playing  with  his  children. 
Like  his  father.  Sir  Isambard,  he  was  fond  of  astonishing  them 
with  sleigh t-of* band  tricks,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
dexterity;  and  the  feat  which  he  proposed  to  them  on  this  oc- 
casion was  the  passing  of  a  half-sovereign  through  his  mouth 
out  at  his  ear.  Unfortunately,  he  swallowed  the  coin,  which 
dropped  into  hie  windpipe.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1843,  and  it  was  followed  by  frequent  fits  of  coughing, 
and  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest;  but  so 
slight  was  the  disturbance  of  breathing  that  it  was  for  some 
time  doubted  whether  the  coin  had  really  fallen  into  the  wind- 
pipe. After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days,  Sir  R.  Brodle  met  Mr. 
Key  in  consultation,  and  they  ceocurred  in  the  opinion  that 
most  probably  tbe  half-sovereign  waf*  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  right  bronchus.  The  day  after,  Mr.  Brunei  placed  himself 
in  a  prone  position  on  his  face  upon  some  chairs,  and  bending 
his  bead  and  neck  downwards,  he  distinctly  felt  the  coin  drop 
towards  the  glotis.  A  violent  cough  ensued,  and  on  resuming 
the  erect  posture  he  felt  as  if  the  object  again  moved  down- 
wards into  the  chest 

Here  was  an  engineering  dlfllculty.  the  like  of  which  Mr.Bru- 
nel  had  never  before  encountered.  The  mischief  was  purely 
mechanical;  a  foreign  body  had  gone  into  his  breathing  appa- 
ratus, and  must  be  removed,  if  at  all,  by  some  mechanical  ex- 
ECilient.  Mr.  Brunei  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
ad  an  apparatus  constmcted.  consisting  of  a  platform  which 
moved  upon  a  hinge  in  the  centre.  Upon  this  be  had  himself 
strapped ;  and  his  body  was  then  inverted,  in  order  that  the 
coin  might  drop  downward  by  its  own  wf*igbt,  and  so  be  ex- 
pelled. At  tbe  first  experiment  tbe  coin  again  slipped  towards 
the  glotis,  but  it  caused  such  an  alarming  6t  of  convulsive 
coughing  and  appearance  of  choking  that  danger  was  appre- 
hended, and  tbe  experiment  was  discontinued. 
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Two  da/s  after,  on  the  25th,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
was  performed  by  Sir  Benjamio  Brodie,  assisted  by  Mr.  Key, 
with  the  intention  of  extracting  the  coin  by  forceps,  if  possible. 
Two  attempts  to  do  so  were  made  without  snccess.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  forceps  into  the  windpipe,  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, was  attended  with  so  excessive  a  degree  of  irritation  that 
it  was  felt  the  experiment  could  not  be  continued  without  im- 
minent danger  to  life.  The  incision  in  the  windpipe  was,  bow- 
ever,  kept  open  by  means  of  a  quill  or  tube,  until  May  13,  by 
which  time  Mr.  BrnnePs  strength  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
enable  the  original  experiment  to  be  repeated.  He  was  again 
strapped  to  his  apparatus;  his  body  was  inverted;  his  back 
was  scmck  gently,  and  he  distinctly  felt  the  coin  quit  its  place 
on  the  right  side  of  his  chest.  The  opening;  in  the  windpipe  al- 
lowed him  to  breathe  while  the  throat  was  stopped  by  the  coin, 
and  it  thus  had  the  effect  to  prevent  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
glotis.    After  a  few  coughs  the  coin  dropped  into  his  mouth, 

Mr.  Brunei  used  afterwards  to  say  that  the  moment  when  he 
beard  the  gold  piece  strike  against  his  upper  front  teeth  was 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  In  bis  whole  life.  The  half-sove- 
reign had  been  in  his  windpipe  for  not  lees  than  six  weeks. 


GOSSIP    OF    THE    DAY: 

PERSONAL,     SCIENTIFIC,     AND    OTHERWISE 

The  following  appeared  in  a  late  Dumber  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune:" 

'•A  western  paper  says — 'Every  day  brings  us  tidings  of  the 
drunken  debauchery  of  our  public  men.  Every  day  strength- 
ens the  fears  that  muddled  Senators  and  boozy  Congressmen 
are  enacting  laws  for  a  Bourbon  President  to  veto.'  We  think 
the  statement  is  rather  exaggerated;  but  that  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation are  prevalent  among  our  public  men.  The  fault  Is  with 
ourselves.  To  elect*  a  man  to  office  who  deliberately  gets 
drunk  is  to  bring  delirium  tremens  into  our  legislation,  and  to 
make  the  preparation  and  execution  of  our  laws  uncertain, wild 
and  spasmodic.  Now  is  the  time  for  .the  men  who  really  be- 
lieve m  the  virtue  of  temperance  to  show  their  faith  by  their 
works.  Let  ns  resolve  to  vote  for  no  ma^ho  has  not  strength 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  of  wine.'' 

Republicans  and  democrats  all  admit  that  Gren.  Grant  drinks 
and  many  reliable  persons  assert  that  they  have  seen  him  drcnk 
in  the  sti-eets  of  Washington.  Yet,  with  the  above  words  from 
thy  pen,  and  these  facts  known  unto  thee,  darest  thou,  O  Ho- 
race, say  that  thou  wilt  support  such  a  man  if  he  runneth  ?  O 
Horace,  wilt  thou  be  a  hypocrite? 

Mrs.  Iftarriet  Beecher  Stowe's  new  book  is  now  going  through 
the  press  in  Hartford,  and  samples  of  it  have  been  carried 
around  by  the  agents  to  show  to  purchasers.  Among  the  steel 
portraits  in  it  is  one  of  B>ed.  Douglass.  A  few  days  ago  the 
agents  began  to  come  back,  with  the  assertion  (made  to  the 
publishers)  -'that  the  portrait  of  Fred  Douglass  spoils  the  sale 
of  the  book.''  The  publishers  consulted  Mrs.  Stowe,and  reques- 
ted that  the  offensive  portrait  be  tak^n  out  Mrs  Stowe  firmly 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  removed,  and  it  stays  there. 

It  appears  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
were  not  destined  to  terminate  at  Queretaro.  The  Figaro  asserts 
that  he  was  put  into  a  coffin  that  was  too  small,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  ordered  a  magnifiseni  wreath  of  immor- 
telles from  a  celebrated  house  in  Paris,  which  he  intended  to 
have  laid  himself  on  his  brother's  coffin.  The  wreath,  properly 
packed,  and  duly  despatched  by  the  Eastern  Railroad,  not  only 
never  reached  its  destination,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  where- 
upon a  trial  is  to  ensue,  the  Emperor  refusing  to  pay  for  a  cou- 
ronne  which  never  arrived  at  Vienna. 

The  uses  of  visiting  meteors  to  our  sublunary  sphere  has 
at  length  been  discovered  by  a  French  savant,  M.  Dufour. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  motions  and  effects  of  meteors,  he 
has  found,  among  other  things,  that  these  bodies  scatter  pro- 
miscuously in  their  course  a  peculiar  dust  of  oxidized  meteoric 
matter,  consisting  principally  of  phosphorous  fn  a  decomposed 
form  but  combined  with  other  elements  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plant*.  M.  Dufour  has  calculated  that  the  annual  deposit  of 
this  fertilizing  material  is  equal  to  about  two  cubic  yards  per 
acre  af  the  earth's  surface. 

It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  those  who  dwell  with  pleasure 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  the  mission  of  England  to  civilize,  to 
note  that  one  of  the  incidental  consequences  of  our  invasion  of 
Abyssinia  is   the  construction  of  certain  works  of  masonry  at 


Annesley  Bay,  which  are  lb  themselves  a  perfect  revolution  J 
the  African  mind.  Piers,  houses,  streets  have  sprung  op  npc 
the  ground  where  the  English  forces  have  landed,  and  from  a 
the  regime  within  reach  of  Annesley  Bay  the  natives  are  flocl 
ing  into  the  town — at  present  dignified  only  with  the  name  of 
bazaar— where  they  can  familiarize  themselves  with  Ehiropet 
habits.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  our  occupation  shoo  Id  not  te 
minate  with  the  present  season,  it  is  inevitable  that  resal 
more  important  than  those  which  are  represented  by  tlie  rud 
and  temporary  architectural  and  engineering  works  ofao  arine 
expedition  will  arise  out  of  this  new  contact  of  the  JBaeiish  wil 
the  African  m'nd. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  building,  which  so  lately  boosed  m 
only  the  art  products  of  the  world  but  its  principal  potentate 
and  which  cost  eleven  millions  of  francs,  has  been  sold  for  on 
million  ten  thousand.  The  Emperor  would  willinif  ly  bave  a 
lowed  it  to  stand,  but  Marshal  Niel  wanted  the  ground  for  tl 
reviewing  of  troops,  and  the  building  is  to  be  taken  down. 


FAELOB 


AMF8EMENT3      FOB      OU] 
YOUNG   FOLKS. 

TO  TAXB  A  FBATHKB  BSD  OUT  OP  i.  HAT. 

Yes,— actually  to  pull  and  shake  out  enough  feathers  to  mai 
a  respectably  large  bed.  "How  is  it  done?"  Well  this  is  tl 
way.  Hanging  down  from  the  back  of  a  table  Is  a  small  bai 
packed  tight  with  fine  down.  Enough  of  the  down  to  make 
great  show  when  picked  out  and  spread  about  with  the  flmrer 
can  be  packed  in  a  bag  small  enough  to  go  ineide  of  a  ha 
Having  the  bag  already,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  into  the  hi 
without  being  seen.    This  is  effected  thus. 

Take  the  bag  in  your  left  hand,  keeping  it  down  behind  tl 
table,  and  the  hat  in  your  right  hand.  Bring  your  left  hand  an 
the  bag  even  with  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  immediately  plac 
the  hat  over  both,  and  begin  brushing  it  with  your  right  haot 
This  movement  18  such  a  natural  one,  that  it  will  not  Se  sospei 
ted.  After  the  brushing  is  completed,  withdraw  the  left  ban 
and  take  hold  of  the  rim  of  the  hat  with  it  Take  the  hat  U 
wards  the  owner,  as  if  you  were  about  returning  it  to  him.wbe 
you  suddenly  stop,  affect  surprise,  and  putting  the  finirers  c 
your  right  hand  in  the  hat.  loose  the  drawing  strioR  of  the  ba 
and  begin  to  pull  out  the  leathers;  work  your  finders  dow 
into  them,  and  bring  up  a  handful  and  spread  them  oot,  ao 
they  will  seem  to  be  thrown  up,  as  if  coming  from  a  airini 
This  you  contmue  until  the  supply  U  exhausted,  by  which  tin! 
you  will  have  seemingly  such  a  quantity  as  to  astonish  notonl 
the  audience  but  yourself,  the  fli-Bt  time  you  perform  the  trie! 
The  bag  which  held  the  feathers  you  can  take  out  of  the  hat  i 
n"^  K  "?f ;»  I  ^^}^^^S  it  up  and  concealing  it  in  your  han< 
Brush  all  the  feathers  from  both  inside  and  outeide  of  the  ha 
return  it  to  the  owner  with  thanks,  and  bow  your  aoknowledj 
ments  of  the  applause  which  you  are  sure  to  obtahT^  ^ 

LADIES'  TABLE. 

INSTRUCTIONS    IN    NETTING 
[oohtinui  D]  * 

_..    , ^  OREOIAN  NBTTIN'O 

Take  two  meshes,  obo  beiug  seven  idzes  lareer  thui  thA  A<jMk-      ■»». 
pHn  row  with  tbe  laree  mclf    N«-  u  "ih^SLl  "eTi^f^  »• 
Sbif  .h."nH"'  "h.!5:  Pi"""K  the  noedl.  In  the  loop  u  ^al.^"  nt 

pcJt''w  2.;  ™f  "'* '^"^ '™^' '**■•'""''''«•'''**  °«  ••  "»*1.  JU 

8rd  row.— Plain,  with  Targe  me»h. 

4th  row.— HmaJl  mesh.  Do  one  pliln  stitch:  then  thA  »«**«■«  m».  *.. 
second  row,  and  end  with  plain  .Ut  hT  ^***™  '**•  "* 

T>       ,.  ,     ..       LONG  TWIST  STITCH. 

Do  altema'ely  three  r  .ws  or  rouud  netUng,  with  a  small  merti.  a«u1  , 
plain  row  witn  a  mesh  doable  the  sire.  ^^  mean,  and  i 

FRENCH  GROUND  NETTING. 

Have  an  even  number  of  stitcher. 

*K^*^''*'.7~;**''®"?'^r^»'^*"»'«'^*n?' one  with  the  thread  twico  mntw 

the  needle  (usually  called  a  donbl -nftch,  and  always  treated  aToSi  ^^S 

following  row)     Kepeat  these  two  «w«7b  wauea  a»  ok*  m  um 

S  "Ji"^  ""m '*^"  °*'r*°E  *""!  *I^'^  ^"ff  ^onff,  and  the  next  short. 

8d  row-Maue  a  douBle-s  itch  and  draw  the  needle  entirely  irom  ntwWi 
the  m.sh  Insert  It  in  the  right-hand  hole  Of  the  lai,t  kow  bJt  o^  ILmS 
1.  nart  «f  the  line  of  holes  before  ho6e  last  m^de  Take  up^  fl5t  I^ 
innn  LTn'irl ''"'''  »5,.t^[«"?h  that  of  th.  Jowcr  row;  net?t.  1  h?^^ 
loop  of  the  last  row  wiU  aUo  be  drawn  parly  throngb.  Net  this.  wbiS  U 
a  ve.y  Pmall  Mitch,  in  the  o  diuary  way  Rcp5it  th^  Two^H^ 
thPouehont  Th«  next  row  is  Ike  the  second:  the  fifth  Ilketbc  lAlS?^ 
cent  iSat  a  ptoin  stitch  is  done  at  the  be.  inning  and  eSdSf.^ro^^    ^" 

tth  *ow.-SLort  sUich  s  arc  not  ne.ted  in  thi  foUowing  row 
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fon  will  DOW  refresh  your  recollection  of  what  bas  been 
d  in  the  tibird  and  fourth  lessons  about  the  cooling  cinder, 
» CATitj  inside,  and  the  melted  globule  floating  at  the  bot- 
■  ofii. 

This  melted  globule  is  supposed  to  have  in  it>  or  about  it, 
I  means  of  perpetuating,  and  even  of  increasing  its  burning 
It  Ycm  can  imagine  that  the  materials  of  which  the  cinder 
pompooed,  and  which  Ue  nearest  the  bottom,  the  sides,  or  the 
»f  of  the  cavitj,  are  more  fusible,  or  more  easily  melted  than 
ber  component  parts  of  it.  The  consequence  of  this  easier  fu- 
oiitj  will  be  that  the  dimensions  of  the  carity  will  widen  and 
epen,  and  that  the  quantity  of  melted  matter  will  be  greatly 
fireaaed. 

h  woold  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  the  thick- 
B  of  the  crust,  whether  the  roof  above  would  be  worn  down 
r  melting,  would  become  swelled  out,  on  the  surface,  or 
tether  the  entire  cnist  would  be  cracked  through  by  fissures. 
tl  melted  matter  has  a  tendency  to  expand  and  to  rise:  accor- 
Kly  it  acquires  an  elevating  force,  which  will  cause  the  mass 
it  may  lie  on  its  surface  to  swell  out  in  the  form  of  a  curve, 
this  process  of  elevation  the  heat  will  produce  in  the  super- 
eombent  matter  many  cracks  and  fissures.  These  tracks  are 
fver  likely  to  be  in  right  lines,  or  in  perpendicular  lines,  pa- 
Uel  to  each  other,  but  they  will  be  rather  in  directions 
^ch  if  continued  would  join  in  points  or  angles. 
Imagine  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  cut  through  so  that 
m.  could  see  the  face  of  it.  Just  as  you  can  see  the  lines  in  the 
ctioo  of  a  divided  lemon.  You  could  then  mark  the  cracks, 
bieh  were  made  by  the  intense  heat  in  the  first  instance  before 
e  fused  matter  had  acl^d  upon  the  fissures  themselves.  The 
Kly  of  the  crust  would  appear  between  the  different  fissures 
laething  like  wedges  tne  sharp  points  of  which  had  been 
(toft 

The  bnming  beat  which  had  produced  these  fissures  will  now 
»ply  its  elevatinff  force  to  the  different  wedge-shaped  masses. 
Nse  of  these  wedges  present  a  larger  surface  to  the  fire  than 
hers.  Tbe  consequence  is.  that  the  elevating  force  of  the  heat 
01  be  greater  upon  those  which  present  the  smallest  surface 
U;  and  will  therefore  push  them  up,  it  may  be  that  those 
odges  which  have  their  smaller  ends  downwards,  will  also 
ik  a  little,  antil  they  beeome  jammed  between  the  others,  and 
at  they  would  descend  low  enough  for  the  heat  to  act  upon 
MB  with  sufficient  force  to  keep  them  up. 
Tbe  consequence  of  such  a  process  would  be,  that  the  wedge 
taped  masses,  whose  broader  sides  are  downwards,  will  be  ele- 
ited  above  tbe  other  wedges  which  have  their  broader  sides 
^wards.  The  heaved-up  surface  will  then  appear  uneven  and 
igged;  that  is  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  put  on  the  appearance 
r  mountains,  table-lands,  and  valleys. 

On  the  supposition  that,  by  some  means,  the  elevating  power 
fheat  be  either  withdrawn,  or  somewhat  suspended,  you  will 
iderstaod  that  the  masses  thns  heaved  up  and  cracked,  will 
jver  again  fall  into  their  first  position  in  reference  to  the  fis- 
ires.  The  roof  of  the  cavity  will  now  be  formed  into  a  com- 
ict  arcb,  capable  ^f  supporting  itself,  if  the  abutments  of  the 
ivem  be  strong  enough.  As  soon  as  the  arch  would  be  thus 
(imed  the  beat  would  begin  to  melt  portions  of  those  wedg^ 
laped  masses  which  were  below  tbe  rest,  this  would  supply 
le  melted  lake  with  additional  bulk  of  matter,  while  all  the 
Verier  mass  would  be  still  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion  or 
lidity. 

When  yon  make  further  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  geolo- 
ieal  phenomena,  you  will  learn  that  our  imaginary  arch  has 
it4n  many  instances,been  able  to  support  itself.  It  is  possible 
tat  the  body  of  the  arch  was  so  near  the  lake  of  fused  matter 
leren  to  be  on  its  surface,  to  float  upon  it,  and  to  be  kept  up 
f  it;  or  it  is  possible  that  certain  portions  of  tbe  arch  may 
fik  down  [to  the  very  bottom]  and  so  form  a  new  support  for 
^  The  consequence  of  this  breaking  down  of  certain  masses 
HI  be  that,  instead  ef  one  large  lake,  we  shall  now  have  a 
umber  of  lakes  formed,  which  will  be  connected  with  each 
Cher  by  narrow  channels,  running  between  the  masses  that 
ave  fallen  down.  These  facts  are  important,  as  they  will  ma- 
nually assist  you  when  yon  come  to  examine  what  geologists 
ill  **faalts''  in  the  strata,  or  to  account  for  the  displacement  of 
eds  OB  the  opposite  side  of  a  fault  These  beds,  or  strata,  are 
mnd  at  unequal  depths. 

Let  ns  once  more  suppose  that  the  heat  under  the  crust  of  the 
nth  becomes  more  intense;  that,  consequently,  tbe  quantity 
r  melted  matter  becomes  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  ex- 
uiaive  power  of  heat  seeks  a  vent,  it  will  either  avail  itself  of 


one  of  tbe  fissures  already  made,  though  now  partly  closed,  or 
it  will  form  a  fresh  one.  By  means  ol  this  vent  formed  through 
the  entire  crust,  tbe  expanding  force  will  throw  up  the  melted 
matter  to  the  surface,  where,  upon  cooling,  it  will  form  a  hill 
or  mountain.  By  the  same  elevating  power,  it  will  also  fill  up 
any  of  the  crevices  or  fissures  which  the  previous  action  of  heat 
may  have  left  in  the  crust. 

In  cases,  where  vents  are  opened  from  tbe  matter  in  fusion, 
the  melted  rock  is  thrown  up  into  mountains.  In  other  cases 
where  the  mass  of  molten  rock  is  not  forced  completely  through 
the  crust  but  is  injected  into  the  fissures  it  forms  what  geolo- 
gists and  miners  call  "dikes." 

As  the  melted  matter  was  heaved  up  to  the  arched  roof  of  the 
cavity,  and  as  the  roof  above  was  cooler  than  the  ftised  mass 
below,  tbe  fluid  when  it  came  in  contact  with  tbe  roof,  would, 
wbUe  partly  altering  it,  become,  in  the  process  of  cooling, 
cbrystallised,  or  perhaps  vitiifled  into  a  hardened  rock,  and 
would  thus  g^radually  form  a  new  roof  over  the  matter  in  fusion. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  day  there  may  be  masses  of  fused 
matter  in  the  process  of  cooling,  at  tbe  depth  of  severul  miles, 
in  some  immense  cavities  around  the  vents  of  volcanoes  and 
that  they  are  forming  beds  below  beds,  which  increase  down" 
wards  as  they  cool  and  crystallize.  These  deep  formations  will 
remain  invisible  and  unknown  till  either  some  mighty  changes 
in  the  Earth's  crust,  or  elevating  power  from  below  shall  snap 
tbe  crust,  and  throw  up  the  rocks  into  the  open  air. 


nrsTETTcnoNS  to  fabmres  ahb  gabbehebs- 

FOR  APBIT^ 

On  bench  lands,  and  when  bottom  lands  are  dry 
enough,  trim  and  clean  flower  beds.  Prune  suckers 
from  roses,  except  those  wanted  for  rearing,  and  care- 
fully fork  in  well  rotted  manure,  leaving  the  ground 
in  a  prepared  state  for  thorough  watering  when  need- 
ed. Mend  stone  walls,  and  other  fences,  and  under- 
pin adobio  houses  where  the  wet  and  splash  of  winter 
have  worn  them.  Sow  peas  freely,  they  are  good 
when  bread  is  scarce.  Continue  to  transplant  trees 
of  every  kind  and  finish  up  pruning.  The  spring  is 
early,  have  sage  brush,  old  straw  or  hay,  or  shavings 
convenient,  that  in  case  of  a  frosty  night,  material 
may  be  on  hand  to  create  a  smoke  around  trees  in 
blossom.  Trim  strawberry  beds  and  set  out  new  ones 
if  good  plants  can  be  obtained.  See  to  silk  worm  eggs 
in  warm  weather,  and  put  them  in  a  cool  place  until 
the  mulberry  leaves  are  ready  to  feed  them.  If  you 
have  none  already,  buy  good  manure,  and  apply  it  to 
your  soil,  it  is  means  well  spent;  and  prepare  neces- 
sary convenience  for  saving  a  supply  for  the  next 
year.  Sow  beet  and  carrot  seed  plentifully,  and  cul- 
tivate the  plants  faithfully  for  they  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  fattening  matter.  Prepare  lime  with  old 
brine  and  dirty  salt  to  be  applied  on  potatoe,  aspara- 
gus and  onion  grounds.  Continue  to  mulch  orchards 
with  long  or  short  manure,  and  also  with  chips  and 
saw  dust  from  the  wood  yard.  Empty  vaults  of  their 
contents,  deodorize  and  prepare  to  use  as  a  top 
dressing  for  onions.  Sow  good  onion  seed  on  tbe  best 
soil. .  Gather  up  ashes,  bones,  old  boots  and  shoes, 
and  scraps  of  leather  and  raw  hide  and  bury  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  roots  of  trees.  Carry  away  and  apply 
the  soil  as  a  top  dressing,  where  the  slops  of  the 
house  have  been  thrown,  and  replace  it  with  new 
soil  White  wash  kitchens  and  bedrooms,  and  also 
cellars,  especially  those  under  living  and  sleepmg 
rooms.  Plow  deep,  and  harrow  to  an  even  surface 
farming  the  land  with  skill  and  judgment  and  listen 
not  to  the  man  who  says  ''it  won't  pay/' 

G.  D.  Watt. 

jTized  Dy  V3V,i^\./s( 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


The  likeliest  bird  to  see  a  joke. — The  chaffinch. 

A  stupid  witness  being  asked  what  a  certain  person 
died  of,  said,  "He  died  of  a  Tuesday." 

<'Im  a  broken  man,"  exclaimed  a  poet*'  ''So  I 
should  think/'  was  the  answer,  "for  I  have  seen  your 
pieces." 

To  economise  is  to  draw  in  as  much  as  possible. 
The  ladies  apply  this  art  to  their  persons,  and  the 
result  is  a  very  small  loaste. 

An  old  lady,  when  she  heard  the  minister  say  that 
there  was  to  be  a  nave  in  the  new  church,  observed 
that  she  knew  well  who  the  party  was. 

A  little  four-year-old  having  heard  her  father  call 
her  younger  brother  'a  little  shaver.'  and  desiring  alter- 
wards  to  use  the  expression,  could  come  no  nearer  to 
it  Uian  ''Oh,  you  little  barber  shop."' 

A  little  girl  was  told  to  spell  "ferment,"  and  give 
its  meaning  in  a  sentence  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
following  was  literally  her  answer:  **F-e-r-m-e-n-t, 
signifying  work.  I  love  to  ferment  in  the  gar- 
den." 

A  person  visiting  the  London  Museum  of  Curiosi- 
ties, was  shown  the  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell:  "It  is 
extremely  small,  "said  the  visitor.  "Bless  you,  sir," 
replied  the  cicerone,  "it  was  his  skull  when  he  was  a 
little  boy." 

An  Angler's  Patience. — A  person  late  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  hailed  an  elderly  gentleman,  as  he 
was  skillfully  essaying  the  wily  fisherman's  art  for 
trout,  with  "Hallo,  there  I  Got  anything?"  "Got  any- 
thing? Of  course  not;  I  only  came  here  last  Wed- 
nesday!" 

Didn't  Understand  Him. — A  story  is  told  oi  a  cer- 
tain colonel.  The  colonel  aforesaid  was  riding  in  a 
stage  coach,  with  several  other  passengers,  when  he 
accidentally  dropped  his  bat  out  of  the  coach  window, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "Charioteer, 
pause!  I  have  lost  my  chapeau."  The  driver  paid 
no  heed  to  the  demand.  Again  the  bombastic  fellow 
authoritatively  spoke,  "Charioteer,  pausel  I  have  lost 
my  chapeau."  No  attention  being  paid  by  the  driver 
to  this  last  command,  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  had  be* 
come  disgusted  with  his  fellow-traveler's  silliness  and 
pomposity,  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  said, 
"Driver,  hold  on,  this  fool  has  lost  his  hat."  This 
was  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  driver,  expletive  and 
all,  and  the  hat  was  secured. 

No  Other  Certificate  Needed. — Tt  became  neces- 
sary lately  in  a  criminal  court  at  Newport,  U.  S.,  in 
order  to  render  a  boy  witness  competent,  to  prove 
that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  his  mo- 
ther, an  Irishwoman,  was  called  for  that  purpose. 

''How  old  is  your  son  John?"  yuoth  the  lawyer. 

"Indade,  sir,  I  dunno,  but  I  thmk  he's  not  tin  yit," 
was  the  reply. 

"Did  you  make  no  record  of  the  birthi" 

"The  priest  did,  in  the  ould  country,  where  he  was 
bom," 

"How  long  after  your  marriage  was  that?" 

"About  a  year;  may  be  liss." 

"When  were  you  marriedl" 

"Dade,  sir,  I  dunno." 


"Did  you  not  bring  a  certificate  ctf  your  marrli^ 
with  you  from  the  old  country?" 

"Hey,  sir.  And  what  should  I  nade  with  a  eel 
ficate  whin  I  had  the  ould  mon  himself  along  w 
me?" 

Judicial  Frankness. — An  eastern  paper  says  tU 
a  Texas  judge  was  recently  called  upon  to  pass  m 
tence  in  a  capital  case.  After  dwellug  np<m  the  en 
mity  of  the  offence,  the  solemnity  of  the  prisone 
position,  and  kindred  .topics,  he  concluded  his  addxi 
as  follows  : — "The  fact  is,  Jones,  the  court  did  not  i 
tend  to  order  you  to  be  executed  before  next  spria 
but  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and  our  jail,  wafori 
nately,  is  in  a  very  bad  condition;  much  of  the  gla 
in  the  windows  is  broken;  the  chimneys  are  in  sn 
a  dilapidated  state  that  no  fire  can  be  made  to  ren^ 
your  apartment  comfortable;  besides,  owing  to  i 
great  number  of  prisoners,  not  more  than  one  blank 
can  be  allowed  to  each;  to  sleep  sound  and  comfort 
ble,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question.  In  considi 
ation  of  these  circumstances,  and  wishing  to  less 
your  suflferings  as  much  as  possible,  the  court,  in  t) 
exercise  of  its  humane  compassion,  hereby  orders  y< 
to  be  executed  to-morrow  morning,  as  soon  after  brei 
fast  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  sheriff  and  agreeal 
to  you.*' 


LOVE   IN   STUTTERS. 

A  gentleman,  troubled  with  an  nnfortonate  stuttering  in] 
diment,  in  the  followinf  poetic  Btrain  'popped  the  qoestioo' 
the  fair  idol  of  his  heart:— 

'Oh.  boo-boo-beaateons  Mary  say, 
When  shish-shish-shall  we  wedded  be; 

Kin-name  the  ha-ha-happy  day 
That  will  us  marr-married  see. 

Nay,  did-did-dearest,  tbouffh  thy  cheek 
A  crick-crick  crimson  blush  bath  dyed 

I  could  not  wait  a  wee-wee-  week 
Without  my  jo-jo-joyful  bride. 

Then  Mary,  let  us  fif-fif-flr 

For  To  To-Tuesday  next  the  day, 
When  in  the  morn  at  sis-sis-siz, 

lUl  fy-fy-fetch  thee  hence  away. 
•    « 
Then  to  some  bub-bub-bllssful  spot 

To  pass  the  mummum-month  well  go, 
A  coo-coo-coach  I've  gee-gee-got, 

Thou  could'st  not  say  nin-Kn^-irr-no!' 
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POETRY. 


FAIRY   LOBE. 

GM  wer«  the  children  wheo  their  glowing  fiioes 

Gathered  about  iis  in  the  winter  night, 
And  now,  with  gleet:ome  hearts  in  verdant  places. 

We  aee  them  leaping  in  the  summer  light;  ] 

For  th<>y  remember  yet  the  tales  we  told  them 

Around  the  hearth,  of  fades  long  ago, 
When  they  could  only  look  out  to  behold  them, 

Quick  dancing,  earthward,  in  the  feathery  snow. 

But  now  fhe  young  and  fresh  imagination 
Finds  traces  of  their  presence  everywhere, 

And  peoples  with  a  new  and  bright  creation 
The  clear  blue  chambezB  of  the  sunny  air. 

For  them  the  gate  of  many  a  fairy  palace 

Opes  to  the  ringing  bngle  of  the  bee, 
And  every  flower-cnp  is  a  golden  chalice, 

Wine-filled,  in  some  grand  elfin  revelry. 

Qnaint  little  eyes  from  grassy  nooks  are  peering; 

Each  dewy  leaf  is  rich  in  magic  lore; 
The  foam-bells,  down  the  merry  brooklet  steering, 

Are  fairy-freighted  to  some  happier  shore. 

St^m  theorists,  with  wisdom  overreaching 
The  aim  of  wisdom,  in  your  precepts  cold. 

And  with  a  painful  stress  of  callous  teaching. 
That  withers  the  young  heart  into  the  old. 

What  Is  the  gain  if  all  their  flowers  were  perished. 
Their  virion  fields  for  ever  shorn  and  bare. 

The  mirror  shattered  that  their  young  faith  cherished, 
Showing  the  face  of  things  so  very  fair? 

Time  hath  enongh  of  ills  to  undeceive  them. 
And  cares  will  crowd  where  dreams  have  dwelt  before; 

Oh.  therefore,  while  the  heart  is  trusting,  leave  them 
Their  happy  childhood  and  their  fairy  lore  I 


HUNTED  DOWN. 

Ik  Two  Portions.     PoimoN  the  First. 
I. 

Most  of  us  see  some  romance  in  life.  In  my  capa- 
ci^  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  I 
think  I  have  within  the  last  thirty  years,  seen  more 
romances  than  the  generality  of  men,  however  un- 
promising the  opportunity  may  at  first  sight  seem. 

As  I  have  retired,  and  live  at  my  ease,  I  possess  the 
means  that  I  used  to  want,  of  considering  what  I  have 
seen,  at  leisure.    My  experiences  have  a  more  remark- 


ahle  aspect,  so  reviewed,  than  they  had  when  in  pro- 
gress. 1  have  come  home  from  the  Play  now,  and  can 
recall  the  scenes  of  the  Drama  upon  which  the  curtain 
has  fallen,  free  from  the  glare>  bewilderment  and  bustle 
of  the  Theatre. 

Let  me  recall  one  of  these  Romances  of  the  real 
world. 

There  is  nothingtruer  (I  believe)  than  physiognomy, 
taken  in  connexion  with  manner.  The  art  of  reading 
th:it  book  of  which  Eternal  WLsiom  obliges  every 
human  creature  to  present  his  or  her  own  page  with 
the  individual  character  written  on  it,  is  a  difficult  one, 
perhaps,  and  is  little  studied.  It  may  require  some 
natural  aptitude,  and  it  must  require  (f<«r  everything 
does)  some  patience  and  some  pains.  That  these  are 
not  usually  given  to  it — that  numbers  of  people  ac- 
cept a  few  stock  common-place  expressions  of  face  as 
the  whole  list  of  characteristics,  and  neither  seek  nor 
recognise  the  refinements  that  are  truest — that  you, 
for  instance,  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  reading  of  music,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Hebrew,  if  you  please,  and  do  not  qualify  yourself  to 
read  the  face  of  the  master  or  mistress  looking  over 
your  shoulder  teaching  it  to  you — I  assume  to  be  five 
hundred  times  more  probable  than  improbable.  Pf  r* 
haps  some  little  self-sufficiency  may  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this;  facial  expression  requires  no  study  from  you, 
you  think;  it  comes  by  nature  to  you  to  know  enough 
about  it,  and  you  are  not  to  be  taken  in. 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  have  been  taken  in, 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  I  have  been  taken  in 
by  acquaintances,  and  I  have  been  taken  in  (of  course) 
by  friends;  far  oftener  by  friends  than  by  any  other 
class  of  persons.  How  came  I  to  be  90  deceived? 
Had  I  quite  mistaken  their  faces?  No.  Believe  me, 
my  first  impression  of  those  people,  founded  on  face 
and  manner  alone,  was  invariably  true.  My  mistake 
was,  in  sufiering  them  to  come  nearer  to  me,  and  ex* 
plain  themselves  away. 

II. 
The  partition  which  separated  my  own  office  from 
onr  general  outer  office,  in  the  City,  was  of  thick 
plate  glass.  I  could  see  through  it  what  passed  in 
the  outer  office,  without  hearing  a  word.  I  had  had 
it  put  up  in  place  of  a  wall  that  had  been  there  for 
years — ever*  since  the  house  was  built  It  was  no 
matter  whether  I  did  or  did  not  make  the  change,  in 
order  that  I  might  derive  my  first  impressions  of 
strangers  who  came  to  us  on  business,  from  their  faces 
alone,  without  being  influenced  by  anything  they  said. 
Enough  to  mention  that  I  turned  my  glass   partition 
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to  that  account,  aud  that  a  life  assurance  office  is  at 
all  times  exposed  to  be  practised  upon  bj  the  most 
crafty  and  oriiel  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  through  my  glass  partition  that  I   first  saw 
the  gentleman  whose  story  1  am  going  to  tell. 

He  had  come  in  without  my  observing  it,  and  had 
put  his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the  broad  counter,,  and 
was  bending  over  it  to  take  some  papers  from  one  of 
the  clerks.  He  was  about  forty  or  so,  dark,  exceed- 
ingly well  dressed  in  black — being  in  moyrning — and 
the  hand  he  extended  with  a  polite  air  had  a  particu- 
larly well-fitting  black  kid  glove  upon  it.  His  hair, 
which  was  elaborately  brushed  and  oiled,  was  parted 
straight  up  the  middle;  and  he  presented  this  parting 
to  the  clerk,  exactly  (to  my  thinking)  as  if  he  had 
said,  in  so  many  words:  "You  must  take  me,  if  you 
please,my  friend,  just  as  I  show  mvself.  Come  straight 
up  hei*e,  follow  the  gravel  path,  keep  off  the  grass,  I 
allow  no  trespassing." 

I  conceived  a  very  great  aversion  to  that  man,  the 
moment  I  thus  saw  him. 

He  had  asked  fur  some  of  our  printed  form»,  and 
tbe  clerk  was  giving  them  to  him,  and  explaining 
them.  An  obliged  and  agreeable  smile  was  on  his 
fac  N  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  clerk  with  a 
sprightly  look.  (I  have  known  a  vast  quantity  of 
nonsense  talked  about  bad  men  not  looking  you  in 
the  face.  Don't  trust  that  conventional  idea.  Dis- 
honesty will  stare  honesty  out  of  countenance,  any 
day  in  the  week,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  it.) 

I  saw,  in  the  comer  of  his  eyelash,  that  he  became 
aware  ojf  my  looking  at  him.  Immediately,  he  turned 
the  parting  in  his  hair  towards  the  glass  partition,  as 
if  he  said  to  me  with  a  sweet  smile,  ''Straight  up 
here,  if  you  please.    Off  the  grass!" 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  put  on  his  hat  and  taken 
up  his  umbrella,  aud  was  gone. 

I  beckoned  the  clerk  into  my  room,  and  asked, 
'.'Who  was  that?" 

He  had  the  gentleman's  card  in  his  hand.  "Mr. 
Julius  SlinktQn,  Middle  Temple." 

"A  barrister,  Mr.  AdamsP* 

"I  think  not,  sir." 

"I  should  have  thought  him  a  clergyman,  but  for 
his  having  no  Reverend  here,"  said  I. 

"Probably,  from  his  appearance/'  Mr.  Adams  re- 
plied, **he  is  reading  for  orders." 

I  should  mention  that  he  wore  a  dainty  white  cra- 
vat, and  dainty  linen  altogether. 

"What  did  he  want,  Mr.  Adams?" 

"Merely  a  form  of  proposal,  sir,  and  a  form  of  ref- 
erence." 

"Recommended  here?    Did  he  say?" 

"Yes;  he  said  he  was  recommended  here  by  a  friend 
of  yours.  He  noticed  you,  but  said  that  as  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  he 
would  not  trouble  you." 

"Did  he  know  my  namel" 

'*0h,  yes,  sir!  He  said,  'There  is  Mr.  Sampson,  I 
see.' " 

"A  well-spoken  gentleman,  apparently?" 

"Remarkably  so,  sir." 

"Insinuating  manners,  apparently?" 

"Very-much  so,  indeed,  sir." 

"Hah!"  said  I.  "I  want  nothing  at  present,  Mr. 
Adams." 


Within  a  fortnight  of  that  day,  I  went  to  dine  with 
a  friend  of  mine — a  merchant,  a  man  of  taste,  who 
buys  pictures  and  books;  and  the  first  person  I  saw 
among  the  company  was  Mr.  Julius  Slinkton.  There 
he  was,  standing  before  the  fire,  with  good  large  eyes 
and  an  open  expression  efface;  but  still  (I  tbon^t) 
requiring  everybody  to  come  at  him  by  the  prepared 
way  he  offered,  and  by  no  other. 

I  noticed  him  ask  my  friend  to  introdaee  him  to 
Mr.  Sampson,  and  my  friend  did  so.  Mr.  Slinkton 
was  very  happy  to  see  me.  Not  too  happj;  there 
was  no  overdoing  of  the  matter;  happy,  ia  a  thor- 
oughly well-bred,  perfectly  unmeaning  way. 

"I  thought  you  had  met,"  our  host  observed. 

'*No,"said  Mr.  Slinkton.  "I  did  look  in  at  Mr. 
Sampson's  office,  on  your  recommendation;  bat  I 
really  did  not  feel  justified  in  troubling  Mr.  Sampson 
himself,  on  a  point  withm  the  every-day  routine  of  an 
ordinary  clerk." 

I  said  I  should  have  been  glad  to^show  him  any 
attention  on  our  friend's  introduction. 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  he,  "and  am  m^ch  obli- 
ged. At  another  time,  perhaps,  I  may  be  lees  deli- 
cate. Only,  however,  if  I  have  real  business;  for  I 
know,  Mr.  Sampson,  how  precious  business  time  is, 
and  what  a  vast  number  of  impertinent  people  there 
are  in  the  world." 

I  acknowledged  his  consideration  with  a  slight  bow. 
'Tou  were  thinking,"  said  I,  "of  effecting  a  policy  on 
your  life." 

"Oh,  dear  no!  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  prudent  as 
you  pay  me  the  compliment  of  supposing  roe  to  be, 
Mr.  Sampson.  I  merely  inquired  for  a  friend.  But 
you  know  what  friends  are,  in  such  matters.  Noth- 
ing may  ever  come  of  it.  I  have  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance to  trouble  men  of  business  with  inquiries  for 
friends,  knowing  the  probabilities  to  be  a  thousand  to 
one  that  the  fiaends  will  never  jpollow  them  up.  Peo- 
ple are  so  fickle,  so  selfish,  so  inconsiderate.  Don't 
you,  in  your  business,  find  them  so  every  day,  Mr. 
Jfampson?" 

I  was  going  to  give  a  qualified  answer;  but,  he 
turned  his  smooth,  white  parting  on  me,  with  its 
"Straight  up  here,  if  you  pleasel"  and  I  answered, 
"Yes." 

"I  hear,  Mr.  Sampson."  he  resumed,  presently,  for 
our  friend  had  a  new  cook,  and  dinner  was  not  so 
punctual  as  usual,  "that  your  profession  has  recently 
suffered  a  great  loss." 

"In  money?"  said  I. 

He  laughed  at  my  ready  association  of  loss  with 
money,  and  replied,  "No,  in  talent  and  vigor." 

Not  at  once  following  out  his  allusion,  Iconsidered 
for  a  moment.  ''Has  it  sustained  a  loss  of  that  kind?" 
said  I.     "I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"Understand  me,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  don't  imagine 
that  you  have  retired.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that  But 
Mr.  Meltham ^ 

"Oh,  to  be  surel"  said  I.  "Yes!  Mr.  Meltham,  the 
young  actuary  of  the  'Inestimable?' " 

'* Just  so,"  he  returned,  in  a  consoling  way. 

"He  is  a  great  loss.  He  was  at  once  the  most  pro- 
found, the  most  original,  and  the  most  energetic  man 
I  have  ever  known  connected  with  Life  Assurance." 

I  spoke  strongly;  for  I  had  a  high  esteem  and  admi- 
ration  for  Meltham,  and  my  gentleman  had  indefinitely 
• .  mzea  Dy  vj  kj\j^ 
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oonYcjcd  to  me  some  saspicion  that  he  wanted  to 
sneer  at  him.  He  recalled  me  to  my  guard  by  pre- 
sentmg  that  trim  pathway  up  his  head,  with  its  iufer- 
nal,  "Not  on  the  grass,  if  you  please — the  gravel." 

•Toa  knew  him,  Mr.  Slinktonr 

"Only  by  reputation.  To  have  known  him  aa'an 
acquaintance,  or  as  a  friend,  is  an  honor  I  should  have 
sought,  if  he  had  remained  in  society;  though  I  might 
never  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  attain  it,  being 
a  man  of  far  inferior  mark.  He  was  scarcely  above 
thirty,  I  supposef ' 

"About  thirty." 

"Ahl"  He  sighed,  in  his  former  consoling  way. 
"What  creatures  we  are  I  To  break  up,  Mr.  Samp- 
son, and  become  incapable  of  business  at  that  time  of 
lifel — Any  reason  assigned  for  the  melancholy  fact?" 

('-Humphl"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  him.  But  I 
wow't  go  up  the  track,  and  1  will  go  on  the  grass.") 

"What  reason  ha%e  you  heard  assigned,  Mr.  Slink- 
ton?^  I  asked  point  blank. 

"Most  likely  a  false  one.  You  know  what  Rumor 
is,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  never  repeat  what  I  hear;  it  is 
tlie  only  way  of  paring  the  nails  and  shaving  the 
head  of  Rumor.  But,  when  you  ask  me  what  reason 
1  have  heard  assigned  for  Mr.Meltham's  passing  away 
from  among  men,  it  is  another  thing.  I  am  not  grati- 
fying idle  gossip  then.  I  was  told,  Mr.  Sampson, 
that  Mr.  Meltham  had  relinquished  all  his  avocations 
and  all  his  prospects  because  he  was,  in  fact, 
broken-hearted.  A  disappointed  attachment  — 
I  heard— though  it  hardly  seems  probable,  in 
the  case  oi  a  man  so  distinguished  and  so  attractive." 

"Attractions  and  dbtinctions  are  no  armor  against 
death/'  said  I. 

"Oh,  she  died?  Pray  pardon  me.  I  did  not  hear 
that  That,  indeed,  makes  it  very  nad.  Poor  Mr. 
Meltham!  She  died?  Ah,  dear  me  I  Lamentable* 
lamentable  I" 

I  still  thought  his  pity  not  quite  genuine,  and  I 
still  suspected  an  unaccountable  sneer  under  all  this, 
until  he  said,  as  we  parted,  like  the  other  knots  ol 
talkers,  by  the  announcement  of  dinner: 

"Mr.  Sampson,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  so 
moved,  on  behalf  of  a  man  whom  1  have  never  known. 
I  am  not  so  disinterested  as  you  may  suppose.  I 
myself  have  suffered,  and  recently  too,  from  death.  I 
have  lost  one  of  two  charminj^  nieces,  who  were  my 
constant  companions.  She  died  young — barely  three- 
and-twenty — and  even  her  remaining  sister  is  £ar 
from  strong.    The  world  is  a  grave!" 

He  said  this  with  deep  feeling,and  I  felt  reproached 
fur  the  coldness  of  my  manner. 

And  he  talked  and  talked.  1  became  quite  angrv 
with  myself.  I  took  his  face  to  pieces  in  my  mind, 
like  a  watch,  and  examined  it  in  detail.  1  could  not 
8ay  much  against  any  of  his  features  separately;  I 
coold  aay  even  less  against  them  when  they  were  put 
tDg'^ther.  ''Then  is  it  not  monstrous,"!  asked  myself, 
"that  because  a  man  happens  to  part  his  hair  straijfht 
up  the  middle  of  his  head,  I  should  permit  myself  to 
SBspecty  and  even  to  detest  him." 

(I  may  stop  to  remark  that  this  was  no  proof  of  my 
good  sense.  An  observer  of  men  who  finds  himself 
steadily  repelled  by  some  apparently  trifling  thing  in 


a  stranger,  is  right  to  give  it  great  weight.  It  may 
be  the  clue  to  the  whole  mystery.  A  hair  or  two  will 
show  where  a  lion  is  hidden.  A  very  little  key  will 
open  a  very  heavy  door. ) 

I  took  my  part  in  the  conversation  with  him  after 
a  time,  and  we  got  on  remarkably  Wi-U.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  asked  the  host  how  long  he  had  known 
Mr.  Slinkton?  He  answered,  not  many  months;  he 
had  met  him  at  tho  house  of  a  celebrated  painter  theU 
present,  who  had  known  him  well  when  he  was  travel- 
ing with  his  nieces  in  Italy  for  their  health.  His 
plans  in  life  being  broken  by  the  death  of  one  of  them, 
he  was  reading,  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to 
college  as  a  matter  of  form,  taking  his  degree,  and 
goine  into  orders.  I  could  not  but  argue  with  myself 
that  here  was  the  true  explanation  of  his  interest  in 
poor  Meltham,  and  that  I  had  been  almost  brutal  in 
my  distrust  on  that  simple  head. 

[to  bi  continubo.] 
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SHOWING  H>W   MR.  PICKWICK   UNDKBTOOK  TO  DRIVt,  AKD  MR. 
WINKLE  TO  RIDE;  AND  HOW  THEY  BOTH  DID  IT. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  when  we  parted 
with  Mr.  Pickwick  and  bis  friends  in  our  last  extract, 
they  had  promised  to  visit  Mr.  Wardle  at  the  Manor 
Farm. 

*N(>w,  about  Manor  Farm/  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
•How  shall  we  gof 

*We  had  better  consult  the  waiter,  perhaps,'  said 
Mr.  Tupman,  and  the  waiter  was  summoned  accord- 
ingly. 

'Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen — fifteen  miles,  gentlemen 
—cross  road — postchase,  sir?' 

'Post-chaise  won*t  hold  more  than  two,'  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'True,  sir — ^beg  your  pardon,  sir — seat  for  two  be- 
hind— one  in  front  for  the  gentleman  that  drives — oh  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir — ^that'll  only  hold  three.' 

'What  is  to  be  done?'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'Perhaps  one  of  the  gentlemen  like  to  ride,  sir,'  sug- 
gested the  waiter,  looking  towards  Mr.  Winkle;  'very 
good  saddle  horses,  sir — any  of  Mr.  Wardle's  men 
coming  to  Rochf^ter,  bring  'em  back,  sir.' 

'The  very  thing,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Winkle,  will 
you  go  on  horseback?' 

Now,  Mr.  Winkle  did  entertain  considerable  mis- 
givings in  the  very  lowest  recesses  of -his  own  heart, 
relative  to  his  equestrian  skill;  but,  as  he  would  not 
have  them  even  suspected  on  any  account,  he  at  once 
replied  with  great  nardihood,  'Certainly.  I  should 
enjoy  it,  of  all  things.' 

Mr.  Winkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate;  there  was  no 
resource.  'I^et  them  be  at  the  door  by  eleven/  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

•Very  well,  sir,'  replied  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  retired;  the  brf-akfast  concluded;  and 
the  travellers  ascended  to  their  respective  bed  rooms. 
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to  prepare  a  change  of  clothing,  to  take  with  them  on 
their  approaching  expedition. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  made  his  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, and  was  looking  over  the  coffee-room  blinds 
at  the  passengers  in  the  street,  when  the  waiter  en- 
tered, and  announced  that  the  chaise  was  ready — an 
announcement  which  the  vehicle  itself  confirmed,  by 
forthwith  appearing  before  the  coffee-room  blinds 
aforesaid. 

It  was  a  curious  little  green  box  on  four  wheels, 
with  a  low  place  like  a  wine  bin  for  two  behind,  and 
an  elevated  perch  for  one  in  front,  drawn  by  an  im- 
mense brown  horse,  displaying  great  symmetry  of 
bone.  An  hostler  stood  near,  holding  by  the  bri- 
dle another  immense  horse — apparently  a  near  relative 
of  the  animal  in  the  chaise — ready  saddled  for  Mr. 
Winkle. 

'Bless  my  soul!'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they  stood 
upon  the  pavement  while  the  coats  were  being  put  in. 
*Bles8  my  soul  1  who's  to  drive?  I  never  thought  of 
of  that.' 

•Oh  I  you,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

•Of  course,*  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

*ir  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•Not  the  slightest  fear,  sir,'  interposed  the  hostler. 
'Warrant  him  quiet,  &it;  a  hinfant  ia  arms  might  drive 
him.' 

*Ho  don't  shy  does  he?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•Shy,  sir? — He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a 
vaggin-load  of  monkeys,  with  their  tails  burnt  off.' 

The  last  recommendation  was  indisputable.  Mr. 
Tapman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  got  into  the  bin;  Mr. 
Pickwick  ascendttd  to  his  perch,  and  deposited  his  feet 
on  a  floor  clothed  shelf,  erected  beneath  it  for  that 
purpose. 

'Now,  shiny  Villiam,'  said  the  hostler  to  the  deputy 
hostler,  'give  the  gen'lm'n  the  ribbins.'  'Shiny  Vil- 
liam'— so  called,  probably,  from  his  sleek  hair  and  oily 
countenance — placed  the  reins  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  left 
hand;  and  the  upper  hostler  thrust  a  whip  into  his 
right. 

•Wo — o?'  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall  quadruped 
evinced  a  decided  inclination  to  back  into  the  coffee- 
room  window. 

•Wo — ol'  echoed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
from  the  bin. 

'Only  his  playfulness,  gen'lm'n,'  said  the  head  host- 
If.r  encouragingly,  'jist  kitch  hold  on  him,  Villiam.' 
The  deputy  restrained  the  animal's  impetuosity,  and 
the  principal  ran  to  assist  Mr.  Winkle  in  mounting. 

•T'other  side,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

'Blow'd  if  the  gen'lm'n  worn't  a  gettin'  up  on  the 
wrong  side,'  whispered  a  griilning  post-boy,  to  the  in- 
expressibly gratified  waiter. 

Mr.  Winkle  thus  instructed,  climbed  into  his  sad- 
dle, with  about  as  much  difficulty  as  he  would  have 
experienced  in  getting  up  the  side  of  a  first-rate  man- 
of-war. 

•All  right?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  inward 
presentiment  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

'AH  right,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  faintly. 

•Let'em  go,'  cried  the  hostler, — *Hoid  him  in,  sir;' 
and  away  went  the  chaise  and  the  saddle-horse,  with 
Mr.  Pickwick  on  the  box  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  Winkle 
on  the  back  of  the  other,  to  the  delight  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  whole  inn  yard. 


'What  makes  him  go  sideways?'  said  Mr.  Snodgraw 
in  the  bin,  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle. 

'I  can't  imagine.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  His  boise 
was  drifting  up  the  street  in  the  most  mystenoos 
manner — side  first,  with  his  head  towards  one  side  of 
the  way,  and  his  tail  towards  the  other. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  observe  cither  this 
or  any  other  particular,  the  whole  of  his  faculties  be- 
ing concentrated  in  the  management  of  the  animal 
attached  to  the  chaise,  who  displayed  various  pecu- 
liarities, highly  interesting  to  a  bystander,  but  by  no 
means  equally  amusing  to  any  one  seated  beside  him. 
Besides  constantly  jerking  his  head  up  in  a  very  on- 
pleasant  and  uncomfortable  manner,  and  tugging  at 
the  reins  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  hold  them,  he 
had  a  singular  propensity  for  darting  suddenly  every 
now  and  then  to  the  side  of  the  ros^,  then  stopping 
short,  and  then  rushing  forward  for  some  minutes,  at 
a  speed  which  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  control. 

'What  can  he  mean  by  this?'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
when  the  horse  had  executed  this  manceuvre  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

'I  don't  know,^  replied  Mr.  Tupman;  *h  looks  rerj 
like  shying,  don't  il?'  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  about  to 
reply,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'Woo,'  said  that  gentlenian,  'I  have  dropped  my 
whip.' 

•Winkle,'  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  the  equestrian 
came  trotting  up  on  the  tall  horse,  with  his  hat  over 
his  eais;  and  shaking  all  over  as  if  he  would  shake 
to  pieces,  with  the  violence  of  the  exercise  'Pick  up 
the  whip,  there's  a  good  fellow.'  Mr.  Winkle  polled 
at  the  bridle  of  the  tall  horse  till  he  was  black  in  the 
face;  and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  stopping  bim, 
dismounted,  handed  the  whip  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
grasping  the  reins,  prepared  to  remount. 

Now  whether  the  tall  horse,  in  the  natural  playful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  was  desirous  of  having  a  little 
innocent  recreation  with  Mr.  Winkle,  or  whether  it 
occured  to  him  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  as 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction  without  a  rider  as  with 
one,  are  points  upon  which,  of  course,  we  can  arrive 
at  no  definite  and  distinct  conclusion.  By  whatever 
motives  the  animal  was  actuated,  certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  Winkle  had  no  sooner  touched  the  reins,  than  he 
slipped  them  over  his  head  and  darted  backwards  to 
their  full  length. 

•Poor  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  soothingly, — 'poor 
fellow — ^good  old  horse.'  The  'poor  fellow'  was 
proof  against  flattery:  the  more  Mr.  Winkle  tried  to 
get  nearer  him,  the  more  he  sidled  away ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  kinds  of  coaxing  and  wheedling, 
there  were  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  horse  going  round  and 
round  each  other  fur  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  each  was  at  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the 
other  as  when  they  first  commenced — an  onsatisfac- 
tory  sort  of  thing  under  any  circumstances,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  a  lonely  rouid,  where  no  assistance  can 
be  procured. 

'What  am  I  to  do?'  shouted  Mr.  Winkle,  aflfcor  the 
dodging  had  been  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time. 
'What  am  I  to  do?     I  can't  get  on  him?' 

'You  had  better  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a  turn- 
pike,' replied  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  chaise. 
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•But  be  won't  come,'  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  *Do 
come,  and  hold  him.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  very  personation  of  kindness 
and  hmnanity:  he  threw  the  reins  on  the  horse's  back. 
and  having  descended  from  his  seat,  carefully  drew 
the  chaise  into  the  hedge,  lest  anything  should  come 
ak>Dg  the  road,  and  stepped  bi^ck  to  the  assistance  of 
bis  distressed  companion,  leaviug  Mn  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  vehicle. 

The  horse  no  sooner  beheld  Mr.  Pickwick  advancing 
towards  him  with  the  chaise  whip  in  his  hand,  than 
he  exchanged  the  rotatory  motion  in  which  he  had 
previously  indulged,  for  a  retrogade  movement  of  so 
very  determined  a  character,  that  it  at  once  drew  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  was  still  at  the  end  of  the  bridle,  at  a 
rather  quicker  rate  than  fast  walkings  in  the  direction 
from  which  be  had  just  come.  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to 
his  assistance,  but  the  faster  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  for- 
ward, the  faster  the  horse  ran  backward.  There  was 
a  great  scraping  of  feet,  and  kicking  up  of  the  dust^ 
and  at  last  Mr.  Winkle,  his  arms  being  nearly  pulled 
oat  of  their  sockets,  fairly  let  go  his  hold.  The  horse 
paosed,  stared,  shook  his  head,  turned  round,  and 
quietly  trotted  home  to  Rochester,  leaving  Mr.  Winkle 
aod  Mr.  Pickwick  gazing  on  each  other  with  counte- 
nances of  blank  dismay.  A  rattling  noise  at  a  little 
dntance  attracted  their  attention.     They  looked  up. 

'Bless  nay  soul  I'  exclaimed  the  agonized  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, 'there's  the  other  horse  running  away  I' 

It  was  but  too  true.  The  animal  was  startled  by 
the  noise,  and  the  reins  were  on  his  back.  The  re- 
sult may  be  guessed.  He  tore  off  with  the  four-wheel- 
ed chaise  behind  him,  and  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass in  the  four-wheeled  chaise.  The  heat  was  a 
short  one.  Mr.  Tupman  threw  himself  into  the  hedge, 
Mr.  Snodgrass  followed  his  example,  the  horse  dashed 
the  four-wheeled  chaise  against  a  wooden  bridge,  sep- 
arated the  wheels  from  the  body,  and  the  bin  from 
the  p^rch;  and  finally  stood  stock  still  to  gaze  upon 
the  ruin  he  had  made. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  unspilt  friends  was  to  ex- 
tricate their  unfortunate  companions  from  their  bed 
of  quickset — a  process  which  gave  them  the  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  of  discovering  that  they  had  sustained 
no  injury  beyond  sundry  rents  in  their  garments,  and 
ranous  lacerations  from   the   brambles.      The  next 

I  thing  to  be  done  was  to  unharness  the  horse.     This 

,  complicated  process  ha\ing  been   effected,   the  party 

I  walksd  slowly  forward,  leading  the  horse  among  them) 
and  abandoning  the  chaise  to  its  fate. 

An  hoar's  walking  brought  the  travellers  to  a  little 
road-side  public  house,  with  two  elm  trees,  a  horse 
trough,  and  a  sign  post,  in  front;  one  or  two  deformed 

:  hay  ricks  behind,  a  kitchen  garden  at  the  side,  and 
rotten  sheds  and  mouldering  out-houses  jumbled  in 
strange  confusion,  all  about  it.  A  red-headed  man 
was  working  in  the  garden;  and  to  him  Mr.  Pickwick 
called  lustily— 'Hallo  therel' 
The  red-headed  man  raised   his  body,   shaded  his 

.  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  stared,  long   and  coolly,   at 

I  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions. 

:      'Hallo  there!'  repeated  xMr.  Pickwick. 

!      'Hallol'  was  the  red-headed  man's  reply. 
•How  far  is  it  to  Dingley  Dell?' 
'Better  er  seven  mile.' 
'Is  it  a  good  road?' 


'No,  t'ant.'  Having  uttered  this  brief  reply,  and 
apparently  satisfied  himself  with  another  scrutiny,  the 
red-headed  man  resumed  his  work. 

'We  want  to  put  this  horse  up  here,'  said  Mr. 
Pickwick;  'I  suppose  we  can,  can't  we?' 

'Want  to  put  that  ere  horse  up,  do  ee?'  repeated 
the  red  headed  man,  leaning  on  his  spade. 

'Of  course,'  replied  Mr.   Pickwick,   who  had  by 

this  time  advanced,  horse  in  hand,  to  the  garden  rails. 

'Missus'  —  roared  the    man    with  the  red    head, 

emerging  from  the  garden,  and  looking  very  hard  at 

the  horse — 'Missus.' 

A  tall  bony  woman — straight  all  the  way  down — 
in  a  coarse  blue  pelisse,  with  the  waist  an  inch  or  two 
below  her  arm  pits,  responded  to  the  call. 

*Can  we  put  this  horse  up  here,  my  good  woman?' 
said  Mr.  Tupman,  advancing,  and  speaking  in  his  most 
seductive  tones.  The  woman  looked  very  hard  at  the 
whole  party;  and  the  red-headed  man  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  ear. 

'No,'  replied  the  woman,  after  a  little  considera- 
tion, 'I'm  afeerd  on  it ' 

'Afraid  I'  exclaimed  Mr.  P  ickwick,  'what's  the  wo- 
man afraid  of?' 

'It  got  us  into  trouble  last  timn,'  said  the  woman, 
turning  into  the  house;  *PI1  have  nothin'  to  say  to  'un.' 
'Most   extraordinary  thing  I  ever  met  with  m  my 
life.'  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'I — I — really  believe,'  whispered  Mr.  Winkle,  as 
his  friends  gathered  round  him,  'that  they  think  we 
have  come  by  this  horse  in  some  dishonest  manner.' 
•What I'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  storm  of 
indignation.  Mr.  Winkle  modestly  repeated  his  sug- 
gestion. 

'Hallo,  you  fellow  1'  said  the  angry  Mr.  Pickwick, 
'do  you  think  we  stole  this  horse?' 

'I'm  sure  ye  did,'  replied  the  red-headed  man,  with 
a  grin  which  agitated  his  countenance  from  one  auri- 
cular organ  to  the  other.  Saying  which,  he  turned 
into  the  house,  and  banged  the  door  after  him. 

'It's  like  a  dream,' — ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  'a 
hideous  dream.  The  idea  of  a  man's  walking  about 
all  day,  with  a  dreadful  horse  that  he  can't  get  rid 
ofl'  The  depressed  Pickwickians  turned  moodily 
away,  with  the  tall  quadruped,  for  which  they  all  felt 
the  most  unmitigated  disgust,  following  slowly  at 
their  heels. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  four  friends 
and  their  four-footed  companion  turned  into  the  lane 
leading  to  Manor  Farm:  and  even  when  they  were  bo 
near  their  place  of  destination,  the  pleasure  they  would 
otherwise  have  experienced  was  materially  damped 
as  they  reflected  on  the  singularity  rf  their  appearance 
and  the  absurdity  of  their  pituaLitm.  Torn  clothes, 
lacerated  facrs,  dusty  shoes,  exhausted  looks,  and, 
above  all,  the  horse.  Oh,  how  Mr.  Pickwick  cursed 
that  horse:  he  had  eyed  the  noble  animal  from  time  to 
time  with  looks  expressive  of  hatred  and  revenge; 
more  than  once  he  had  calculated  the  probable  amount 
of  the  expense  he  would  incur  by  cutting  his  throat; 
and  now  the  temptation  to  destroy  him,  or  to  cast 
him  loose  upon  the  world,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with 
tenfold  force.  He  was  roused  from  a  meditation  on 
these  dire  imaginings,  by  the  suddi'u  appearance  of 
two  figures,  at  a  turn  of  the  lane.  It  was  Mr.  War- 
die  and  his  faithful  attendant,  the  fat  boy. 
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hahonal  teahs  avd  their  causes. 


NuiiBER  Six. — Part  II. 

Afi  we  can  trace  the  tendency  for  hugeness  and  ex- 
treme ill  American  oratory  and  literatare  to  the  huge 
prospects  and  conditions  which  have  attended  the  na- 
tion's career,  so  can  we  trace  the  American  disposi- 
tion for  vast  practical  efforts  to  the  same  source. 

The  unparalleled  conditions  under  which  the  Anglo- 
American  nation  suddenly  sprung  into  power  upon 
80  vast  a  coatinent,  naturally  shaped  the  American 
mind  to  deeds  of  wide  and  extended  enterprise.  Uab- 
its  of  migration  and  exploration  familiarized  it  with 
vast  distances;  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the  na- 
tion was  carried  from  point  to  point  in 'matters  of  pro- 
gress and  extension  made  speed  of  thought  and  per- 
formance a  necessity.  Hence  magnitude  of  project 
with  swiftness  of  execution  have  grown  to  be  disiia- 
guishing  traits  of  the  American  character. 

And  now,  just  as  easiljr  can  the  shrewd  commer- 
cial character  of  the  American  be  accounted  for  by  the 
openings  presented  for  individual  speculation  in  the 
settlement  and  suhsistance  oinew  locations,  which 
have  called  out  and  kept  his  acquisitive  energies 
ever  upon  the  stretch.  While  the  system  of  barter, 
or  exchange  of  commodities  prevalent  in  new  locali- 
ties, has  developed  keenness  and  shrewdness  in  mat- 
ters of  trade.  Opportunities  will  develop  any  faculty, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  profitable  exercise  of 
these  propensities  in  such  conditions  are  unbounded. 

Aii'l  now  let  us  turn  to  the  every -day  matters  of 
art  and  mechanism  and  notice  how  the  national  genius 
has  been  bent  in  conformity  with  the  pressing  requisi- 
tions of  life  as  developed  on  American  soil. 

American  architecture  and  machinery  has  a  style 
of  its  own.  A  piece  of  American  machinery  will  re- 
semble a  very  plain  English  specimen  pulled  eut  at 
both  ends.  There  is  a  peculiar  roundness  and  dump- 
iness about  English  models,  and  a  lengthiness  about 
those  of  American  origin.  8o  with  architecture, 
the  American  artist  rejoices  in  length  and  height.  An 
ornamental  bracket  will  be  sometimes  purely  English 
in  every  detail — save  and  except,  that  the  whole  has 
been  stretched  to  greater  length  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth;  and  so  even  down  to  the  plainest  of  all 
architectural  features,  a  base  or  plinth,  in  the  hands 
of  an  American  it  will  be  twice  the  height  of  an  Eng- 
lish pattern,  as  well  as  twice  as  plain.  In  this  tenden- 
cy to  a  certain  extreme,  even  here  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  association.  The  Englishman,  from  the 
densely  packed  nature  of  his  country,  giving  birth  to 
an  economy  of  space  and  material,  finds  his  ideas  al- 
ways taking  the  compact  form,  the  American,surroutid- 
ed  by  objects  of  size  and  profuseness,  has  had  his 
taste  cultivated  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Then  again  American  construction  is  less  compli- 
cated than  English.  The  Englishman  aiming  for  per- 
fecti»>n  and  security  rather  than  rapidity  of  manufac- 
ture naturally  overloads  his  work  in  its  design,as  well 
as  imparts  to  it  a  heaviness  of  proportion.     In   largo 


engineering  or  architectural  works  he  will  on  tbe  same 
principle,  try  to  crowd  in  all  the  support  he  can  ob- 
tain, while  the  American  will  instinctively  seek  to 
discover  how  many  he  can  go  without  and  be  safe. 
In  all  these  points  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  of  a  country  will  shape  its  tastes 
and  peculiarities.  Here  in  America  we  have  English 
blood  pursuing  a  bent  the  reverse  of  that  marking  its 
qualities  elsewhere  for  centuries.  The  new  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  found  easily  explain  this.  In 
England  labor  has  been  superabundant,  and  elaborate 
detail  more  easily  obtainable,  time  being  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  and  security  and  peHecUon  every- 
thing. In  America  labor  has  been  scarce  and  time 
everything;  hence  necessity  has  induced  the  Ameri- 
can mind  to  S(  (k  to  accomplish  its  results  at  the  least 
possible  outlay,  which  accounts  for  the  plainaess, 
simplicity,  and  sometimes  the.comparative  frailty  oif 
American  workmanship. 

To  this  same  matter  of  time,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  newness  of  things  in  general,  can  be  referred 
the  comparative  backwardness  of  the  arts  of  poetry, 
music,  and  sculpture  in  America.  Individual  excellen- 
cies of  rare  degree  in  these  departments  exist,  but 
there  has  been  no  wholesale  devotion  to  them  as  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  population,  it  wonld 
appear  that  even  American  artists  nave  more  admir- 
ers abroad  than  at  home.  The  reason  of  this  is  it 
takes  leisure  for  the  perfection  or  enjoyment  of  these 
arts.  Hence  old  and  closely  settled-up  countries  will 
always  produce  the  greatest  number  of  devotees  at 
their  shrine.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  amount  of  work 
vet  before  the  American  nation  in  the  settlement  of 
Its  vast  territory  that,  naturally  speaking,  it  seems 
as  though  it  wotild  be  generations  before  the  masses 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  give  the  full  strength  of 
their  minds  to  the  culuvatiou  of  these  refining  and  en- 
nobling pursuits. 

Heretofore  we  have  confiqed  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
traits  of  character  peculiar  to  the  north.  The  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  element  exists  principally  there. 
Not  only  has  the  north  been  chiefly  recruited  from 
countries  where  these  characteristics  have  prevailed, 
but  its  geographical  position,  has,  morf  than  that  of 
the  south,  placed  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  stream 
of  commerce  flowing  from  the  old  world.  Excessive- 
ly warm  climates  seem  to  ha  uncongenial  for  the  pa- 
tient and  persevering  toil  necessary  in  mechanical 
pursuits.  Such  countries  are  too  rich  and  spontaneous 
to  produce  a  community  of  laborers  or  artisans  in 
great  abundance;  consequently  the  absolute  labor  of 
the  St  nth  has  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
gro race,  while  the  north  has  been  looked  to  for  such 
commodities  as  mechanical  skill  supplies.  Then  as  to 
temperature  of  character  the  8ou  hemer's  fire  and 
impetuosity,  as  well  as  the  Northerner's  coolness  and 
application,  are  both  akin  to  the  nature  of  the  r<>gionsJ 
to  which  they  belong;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
qualities  are  as  much  traceable  to  the  special  races 
from  which  each  have  descended.  While,  however, 
the  ancestry  of  both  north  and  south  will  account  for 
many  of  the  xharacteristics  of  their  respective  deni- 
zens, it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  progenitors  of 
each  division  of  the  nation  instinctively  and  provident- 
ially chose  locations,  in  harmony  with  their  habits 
and  origin,  and  thus  the  lelationship  of  race  to  climate 
has  been  perpetuated  and  increased.    This   will  be 
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seen  in  a  cursory  review  of  their  history.  The  Fpan- 
iard  Bteered  for  Florida.  The  Frenchman  pojpula- 
tcd  Louisiana.  While  the  Englishman  and  the  German 
as  naturally  and  instinctively  settled  in  the  New 
England  btates. 

And  that  brings  ns  to  remark:  What  a  mixtnrt  of 
races  do  we  find  in  America  1     If  the  Englishman  is  a 
make-up  of  many  nations,  what  sort  of  a  combination 
would  an  American  be,  who  should  represent  truly 
the  whole  of  the  nationalities   with   iheir  varying 
faiths,    that  have  composed  the  nation.    Take   the 
English  portion  alone,  one  part,  settled  by  puritanical 
roundheads,   another  under  the  leadership   of  their 
oppoeites    the  roystering  cavaliers.    A  third   section 
by  Quakers,  and  a  fourth  hy  Catholics.     In  addition  to 
these  varying  types  of  Fnglish   we  have  in  one  sec- 
tion a  colony  of  persecuted  Huguenots,  and  in  an- 
odier  a  mass  of  Frenchmen  who,  doubtless,  thought 
their  persecution  a  very  proper  thing;  and  alongside 
of  the  mercurial  Frenchman  the  sedate  and  stately 
Sims  of  Spain.    And  since  the  times  of  these  primi- 
tive colonizers  have  come  Germans,  Irish  and  Scotch, 
with    a    greater  or  less   proportion,   of  representa- 
tives   from    every    other    na«ion    in     the    world. 
What    a    flooding    of  races     has    there    been    to 
"thts   new    world  of    ours.'*      America,    therefore, 
ought  to   present  the  greatest  divefsity  among  its 
people  of  any  portion  of  the   globe.     Different  sec- 
tions of  America,  of  course,  do  exhibit  more  or  less  of 
a  difference  in  political  traits  in  proportion  as  they 
were  settled  by  Kmg  defying  roundheads,   or  feudal- 
tinctared   and    aristocracy-worshipping    French    or 
Spanish.     In  religion,  they  differ  in  degree  in  accord- 
ance as   they  are  derived  from  authority-disputing 
Puritans,  orthodox  Episcopalians,  or  Catholics.    Cer- 
tain portions  of  America  to-day  clearly  represent  their 
origin  in  their  present  sympathies.    One  reason  why 
the  Southerners  are  conservative  is  because  they  have 
to  a  large  degree  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  French 
and  other  feudalistic  races.    The  Northerner,  oxx,  the 
same  principle,  is  democratic  because  descended  from 
refugees  from  the  excesses  of  kingly  systems.    The 
religious  and  political  tendencies  ot  these  antagonistic 
fathers  of  the  nation,  are  to  be  traced  to-day  in  their 
children      The  "irrepressible  conflict"  which  has  so 
far  been  developed,  and  hangs  even  yet  gloomily  over 
the  nation,  has  its  roots  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  op- 
posing sentiments  engendered  and  bequeathed  in  blood 
and  brains  by  the  contending  races  and  creeds  that 
first  struck  their  roots  in  the  soil  of  America. 

The  politician  that  would  consolidate  peoples  s^ 
diverse,  must  accept  them  as  they  are,  and  in  his 
provisions  allow  for  the  tendencies  of  tradition  and  as- 
sociation. Qe  that  would  drag  them  indiscnminately 
togeth^t  or  force  upon  either  a  course  hateful  by 
habit  and  instinct  will  but  explode  and  rend  them  the 
more  apart  Statesmen  of  the  true  type  will  yet  ap- 
pear. For  the  Providence  which  brought  these  varied 
races  to  Uiis  continent,  and  in  whose  hand  the  peculi- 
arities of  each  are  but  as  so  many  means  to  an  end, 
vill  not  now  forsake  a  work  so  magnificently  begun 
or  so  wondrously  sustained,  America  with  its  free 
institutions  is  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  provi- 
dential inspirations  commencing  with  Wickliffe  and 
Luther,  carried  on  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which 
bas  yet  to  be  crowned  by  institutions  broader,  freer, 
and  more  enduring  than  the  world  has  hitherto  beheld. 


National  Traits  and  their  Causes. — In  this  num- 
ber we  give  the  concluding  article  of  the.  present , 
series.  Our  aim  in  presenting  this  subject  has  been 
two  fold.  First  to  revive  in  the  mind  of  our  readers 
many  interesting  facts  of  history,  and  secondly  to 
induce  a  spirit  of  charity  for  national  characteristics, 
by  showing  that  whatever  may  be  the  peculiariiies  of 
a  nation,. similar  circumstances.might  have  produced 
more  or  less  of  such  traits  in  any  other  people.  On 
this  account  we  have  referred  to  no  national  charac- 
teristic as  a  weakness  but  as  a  natural  trait  in  har- 
mony with  the  conditions  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  subtnitting  these  views  to  the  judgment 
of  our  readers,  we  should  say,  they  are  not  presented 
as  final  or  conclusive,  but  simply  as  interesting  points 
worthy  of  their  thought  and  reflection. 


NoncB. — Quarterly  SuBSCRiFnoKs,  &c. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  disposal  of  our  back  numbers,  we 
snail  be  unable  hereafter,  to  supply  subscribers  for 
any  less  period  than  a  half  year.  Our  agents  will 
please  take  notice,  and  govern  themselves  aceord- 
mgly. 

While  on  this  subject  we  take  the  opportunity  to 
thank  our  numerous  friends  throughout  the  Territory, 
for  the  wide  circulation  which  we  have  attained.  We 
already  count  subscribers  from  Bear  Lake  to  Arizona, 
with  a  continually  increasiiig  list.  It  is  our  hope  in 
due  time- with  the  additional  facilities  rendered  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  great  railroad,  and  the  pros- 
pective increase  of  our  circulation,  to  publish  the 
M»g8Ei"e  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  in- 
tend to  add.  new  and  ehoioe  features  continually  to 
the  Magazine;  and  as  quickly  as  our  support  will  justi- 
fy the  expense  we  shall  endeavor  to  beautify  our 
pages  by  suitable  illustrations,  and  thus  render  it  a 
j>  umal  of  art  as  well  as  of  choice  literature.  Will 
our  friends  help  us  along  to  that  end  f 


AHSWSSS   TO   COBBESPOITOEHTS. 

NOTE  — Oorretpoiidqioe  If  liiTlled  lh»m  our  friends. 

Owing  to  pre«  of  matter,  **aD8wera  to  G»rreepoDdetice**  have  been  ana- 
vtKdibly  crowded  oat  for  the  laat  two  weeka  Our  frtenda  will  aooept  thia 
as  an  apology. 

D.  C .  Brigham  Citf.  We  think  it  would  be  quite  in  the  Intereet  of  the 
Magaxine  to  pabltoh  moslc  le^ona.  and  we  tiope  after  a  time  te  do  eo. 
Our  correeponoent  ia.  perhaps,  unaware  that  «t  takes  a  data  of  'ype  to  gire 
ianh  Itfiwons  not  nsnally  po^-sessed  by  printing  efflcee.  We  have  had  the 
snbject  for  some  time  beiore  oa  and  intend  to  proeare  the  neceseary  ma> 
lerial.      . 

J.oeiraH  •&  letter  baa  not  been  answered  for  the  reesona  atated  abore 
The  Wet  season  is  iKnr  oomparailvely  pnat  a<id  the  difllcal^  referred  to  no 
longer  exists.  We  do  not  think  the  treasnrers  of  ihe  PoU  Tax  are  boand 
to  apply  it  ppedaHy  on  Roads  or  Paths,  bat  we  h  ire  often  fett  that  if  the 

n^is  wereas  mudi  ooneldered  as  the  Boads  traveling  woald  be  a  great 
p  easanter  in  wet  leather. 

loNoaAMos  propounds  (he  following  qnfistions— 

First—  'If  a  peach  iree  I»  cat  down«  and  the  root  left  in  the  groond,  will 
the  young  limbs  ihnt  spring  from  it  be  us  gotid  as  a  young  tree?**  Answer 
•  -No.  Ii  will  have  iusf  as  many  less  years  te  lire  as  the  «t<>ck  was  aged  at 
the  time  of  cutting  down,  tiecimd— *  Wbe? e  do  tou  consider  the  beet  plrtce 
to  plant  mulberry  treer?  *— A  black  gravelly  k>  1  not  too  nicky,  Is  said  to 
be  the  beet  kli  d.  B«^nch  land  of  the  loamy  kind  is  therefore  excellent. 
Third— '*How  long  will  it  be  bef^ire  they  pix>duce  food  for  the  silk  wormr* 
-'We  are  Informed  tha^^  about  three  years  is  the  a»aal  period.  It  may  be 
advisable  not  to  <!enude  them  too  soon  Feeding  silkworms  on  leaves  at- 
tached to  twigs  Ar  »mall  troughs  Is  reoommeuded  in  pre^erenee  to  leaves 
stripped  from  the  trt-e  Mrs.  nrsenbecb,  of  the  16th,  or  Mr.  O.  D.  Watt, 
of  the  sHith  Ward,  are  the  persons  m  ost  likely  to  have  worma  on  hand  f<*r 
sale.  We  do  not  know  their  price.  A  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  best 
method  of  >reatment  of  mu  berry  tree«  pumned  here,  InAtrms  us  that 
branches  sknuld  be  cultivated  within  a  few  inchee  of  the  groui>d,  making 
the  trt-e  (K>meMbat  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  as  by  that  method  the  greatest 
quantity  of  le-tves  are  obtainable. 

87^  Wall  Flowkb.— We  have  received  some  poetry  with  aonie  good 
potnte  in  reply  to  *  H.  M  *«  &  Co  .**  but  think  Uo  long  a  time  bus  elapsed 
since  the  latter  was  published  for  the  aUuslons  to  be  understood  by  the 
public  in  general. 
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WOHDESFVL    ESUCATIOHAL    STSTEH 
OF   CHINA. 

IFrom  JUl  the  Tear  Round.  J 

Not  far  from  the  Pearl  River  in  Canton  there  is  a  spot  called 
the  Horse-bead  quay.  As  we  get  near,  there  is  a  gather! nji^ 
and  thickening  of  the  crowd.  Great  is  the  clamor  of  music, 
immense  the  assemblage  of  flags,  painted  dragons,  and  other 
grotesque  devices:  the  shouts  of  the  chair-bearers,  the  confu- 
Bion  of  sedans,  the  demands  for  precedence,  the  cries  and  the 
wranglings — what  does  it  all  mean? 

It  all  means  that  the  barges  are  approaching  which  convey 
the  imperial  commissioner,  who  arrives  from  Peking  to  super- 
intend the  triennial  examinations.  The  procession  has  to  make 
its  way  through  the  innumerable  boats  which  cover  the 
stream. 

The  sedan  of  the  Ta-jin  (his  excellency)  arrives.  He  is  locked 
in  when  he  leaves  the  capital,  in  order  that  he  may  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  any  person  likely  to  pervert  his  mind  by  sug- 
gestions, or  to  influence  his  decisions  by  briber.  He  is  to  be 
delivered  in  his  long  progress  from  one  authority  to  another,  to 
be  conducted  to  their  Va-muns  (offices  or  palaces),  and  they 
are  to  be  responsible  for  his  being  kept  from  any  of  the  seduc- 
tions to  which  he  might  be  exposed. 

It  it  he  who  is  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  great  men  of 
the  future  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  country  will  here- 
after be  transferred.  It  is  he  who  may  elevate  the  meanest  to 
become  the  mightiest,  and  who  holds  in  his  hand  that  ladder 
from  whose  steps  the  poorest  scholar  may  ascend  to  be  the  ru- 
ler of  millions.  From  that  body  of  candidates  whose  acquire- 
ments he  is  about  to  investigate,  there  will  be  chosen  those  who 
are  to  be  the  generals,  the  admirals,  the  governors,  the  vice- 
roys, the  censors,  the  cabinet  councillors,  to  whom  will  be  con- 
fided authority  over  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of 
men. 

As  the  sedan  in  which  the  high  functionary  was  seated,  nn- 
covered^  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  was  placed  upon  the  quay, 
the  governor  of  the  province  and  the  principal  officials  came 
forward  to  welcome  him;  but  he  received  them  with  the  ordi- 
nary, Chinese  salutation,  the  two  hands  touching  one  another, 
the  bead  very  slightly  bent,  biit  the  countonance  wholly  un- 
moved. 

We  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  grand  functionary,  on 
the  occasion  now  recalled.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  have 
been  disturbed  by  a  smile.  It  was  fitted  to  inspire  the  scholar 
with  awe  and  reverence  for  the  great  master.  There  was  in  it 
an  imperturbable  gravity,  a  concentrated  unruffled  dignity,  as 
of  a  judge  of  appeal  upon  whom  a  responsibility  lay  greater 
tban^  that  of  awarding  life  and  death;  for  life  and  death  are 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinaman  when  compared  with  the 
hopee  and  fears,  the  joy  and  the  agonies  which  attach  to  tri- 
omph  or  defeat  in  the  great  literary  conflict.  In  proportion  to 
the  disappointments  of  the  rejected  many,  will  be  the  delights 
of  the  chosen  few. 

The  newspapers  have  announced  the  arrival  of  the  great  ed- 
neational  contest  No  other  matter  is  thought  about,  or  talked 
abont,  in  the  gay  mansions  of  the  rich,  or  the  dirty  hovels  of 
the  poor.  In  every  shop,  in  every  warehouse,  among  the  pau- 
pers in  the  streets',  amon^  the  groups  in  the  public  places, 
there  is  but  one  all  absorbing  topic,  which  gives  unwonted  vi- 
vacity to  speakers  and  to  listeners.  Everybody  knows  some- 
body who  is  about  to  enter  tne  lists  in  the  great  hall  of  exami- 
nation. 

The  names  of  the  different  candidates  are  discussed  among 
those  acquainted  with  their  respective  merits.  Each  orator  has 
a  tale  to  tell  of  men  whom  he  has  seen,  or  of  whom  he  has 
heard,  who  through  the  portals  of  the  Kiing-yuen  have  risen  to 
fortune  and  to  fame,  ennobling  themselves,  and  throwing  the 
splendor  of  their  own  reputation  over  all  their  kindred.  The 
busy  city  is  stirred  with  a  busier  life.  The  imperial  commis- 
sioner is  come.  When  will  the  lists  appear  of  those  who  have 
won  the  prizes?  and  what  are  the  uameis  which  will  be  resplen- 
dent in  those  lists? 

Every  district  in  the  province  has  its  representatives,  and 
the  hbtory  of  the  celebrated  men  of  each  is  familiar  to  the 
whole  community.  Are  not  their  titles  written  in  the  ancestral 
balls! 

Canton  fs  Indeed  crowded  with  visitors.  The  elementary 
schools  of  a  province  of  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  have 


sent  forth  their  most  advanced  pupils,  and  there  are  mere  than 
eight  thousand  candidates  who  have  been  selected  for  exami- 
nation. The  influx  of  strangers,  students,  And  their  attendants, 
exceeds  thirty  thousand.  Many  youths  of  the  opulent  classes, 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  special  domestic  educatlon,aDd 
have  been  under  the  training  of  experienced  teacben,  come 
not  only  with  their  parents  and  relations,  but  with  suites  of 
servants. 

Strange  are  the  contrasts  which  the  streets  at  Canton  now 
present.  Many  a  poor  student  may  be  seen,  ill-clad  and  ex- 
hausted, whom  the  alms  of  the  charitable,  the  hardlj-eamed 
contributions  of  the  family  or  the  clan,  have  enabled  to  reach 
the  provincial  city.  Many,  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
transport,  have  to  perform  long  and  wearying  journeys  on  foot; 
multitudes  arrive  by  the  canals  and  rivers,  whose  passage  boats 
are  now  overcrowded;  some  come  in  vessels  roomy  enough  to 
furnish  all  the  appliances  of  comforUble  life,  with  abundance 
of  attendants;  the  very  wealthy  are  conveyed  in  sedao-chairt 
carried  by  four  servants,  the  bamboo  supporters  resting  on  the 
shoulders  instead  of  being  sustained  by  the  hands  of  tne  bear- 
ers. Messengers  are  sent  before  to  make  ready  for  their  com- 
ing, and  there  is  an  unusual  exhibition  of  that  state  and  parade 
of  which  the  Chinese  are  so  fond. 

But  at  the  doors  of  the  examination  hall  there  is  a  general 
leveling.  The  credentials  of  patrician  and  plebeian  are  the 
same. 

Proclamations  are  everywhere  distributed,  calling  npon  all 
the  candidates  to  have  their  passports  in  order,  assuring  them 
that  they  will  be  equally  ana  honorably  dealt  with,  requiring 
them  to  be  themselves  honest,  to  employ  no  artifices,  to  con* 
ceal  nothing  in  their  garments  which  may  give  them  any  ad- 
vantage over  their  competitors. 

[to  be  continued.] 


DANIEL   WEBSTEB   AND    JEHHY 
LIND. 


[From  the  '*San  Fraadeco  Balletin  J 

Jenny  Lind  gave  a  concert  at  Washington  during  the  session 
of  Congress,  and,  as  a  mark  of  her  respect  and  with  a  view  to 
the  eclat,  sent  polite  invitations  to  President  Fillmore,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  Clay,  and  many  other  distinguished 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

It  happened  on  that  day  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Senate  were  dining  with  l^odisco.  the  Russian  Minbter.  His 
good  dinner  and  choice  wines  had  kept  the  party  so  late  that 
the  concert  was  nearly  over  when  Webster,  Clay,  Crittenden 
and  others  came  in;  whether  from  the  hurry  in  which  they 
came,  or  from  the  heat  of  the  room,  their  faces  were  a  little 
flushed,  and  they  all  looked  somewhat  flurried. 

After  the  applause  with  which  these  gentlemen  had  been  re- 
ceived had  subsided,  and  silence  was  once  more  restored,  the 
second  part  of  the  concert  was  opened  by  Jenny  Lind  with 
"Hail  Columbia." 

This  took  place  during  the  height  of  the  debate  and  excite- 
ment of  the  slavery  question,  and  the  compromise  resolutions  of 
Clay;  and  this  patriotic  air,  as  a  part  of  the  programme,  was 
considered  peculiarly  appropriate  at  a  concert  where  the  bead 
of  the  Government  and  a  large  number  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislative  Department  were  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  verse  Webster's  patriotism  boiled 
over;  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  rising  like  Olym  pian 
Jove,  he  added  his  deep,  sonorous  voice  to  the  chorus;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  career  did 
she  ever  receive  one-hulf  of  the  applause  as  that  with  which  her 
song  and  Mr.  Webster's  chorus  were  greeted. 

Mrs.  Webster,  who  sat  immediatc*ly  behind  him.  kept  tugging 
at  his  coat-tail  to  make  him  sit  down  or  stop  singing,  but  it  was 
of  no  earthly  use — and  at  the  close  of  each  veise  Mr.  Webster 
joined  in.  and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  Jenny  Lind,  Webster 
or  the  audience  were  the  most  delighted.  I  have  seen  Rnbini. 
Lablache  and  the  two  Crisis  on  the  stage  at  one  time,  but  ^uch 
a  happy  conjunction  in  the  national  air  of  **Hail  Columbia''  as 
Jenny  Lind's  treble  and  Daniel  Webster's  bass  we  shall  never 
see  nor  hear  again. 

At  the  close  of  the  air  Webf^ter  r^se^wi^tji^j^  hat  in  his  hand 
and  made  her  such  a  bow  as  Cbestertteld  would  have  deemed  a 
fortune  for  his  son,  and  which  eclipsed  D'Orsay-*s  best.     Jenny 
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Lind,  blnshing  at  the  distingiiisbed  honor,  courtsied  to  the  floor, 
the  audience  applauded  to  the  very  echo;  Webster,  determioed 
oot  to  be  entdone  in  politeness,  bowed  again;  Miss  Lind  re- 
eonrtded;  the  house  again  applauded;  and  ihifl  was  repeated 
nine  times,  or  **rui  a  villain  else." 


A  "MOVING"  STORY. 

[From  **Star  Spangled  Banner.**] 

Yesterday  was  the  Ist  of  April,  and  everybody  except  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  own  their  bouses— thereby  being 
liable  at  anj  time  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for  the  toxes— 
BOTed. 

We  fBored. 

And  it  was  the  movingest  sight  we  ever  saw. 

Onr  readers  ought  to  have  seen  the  scene. 

Oar  folks  eommeaoed  pulling  up  and  tearing  down  the  traps 
a  week  ago. 

Most  of  the  **p1nnder"  was  thrown  into  a  heap  and  humped 
off  into  loads,  with  a  total  disregard  of  ordinary  rules. 

The  paregoric  and  hive  syrup  vials  were  packed  in  our  new 
bat— ODO  of  MsKenzie's  latest  and  best 

The  castor  bottles  were  placed  in  our  other  boots,  it  being  so 
bandy  to  carry  them  by  the  loops.  The  stopper  came  out  of 
tbe  one  containing  tomato  catsup,  and  the  top  of  the  mustard 
concern  was  broken  off. 

That  is  the  best  seasoned  pair  of  boots  we  ever  had. 

The  other  family  insisted  on  coming  into  the  house  before  we 
got  out. 

And  so  tbe  thing  got  mixed  up  some. 

Bat  we  got  all  that  belonged  to  us  at  least. 

Tbe  carUnan  swore  because  the  cook  stove  was  so  heavy,  and 
one  said  "banged  if  he'd  have  it  if  we  offered  it  to  him. ' 

Didn't  offer  it  to  him,  but  offered  both  of  them  a  drink  out  of 
a  quarter  barrel  of  ale,  nearly  full,  standing  in  the  kitchen. 

They  took  it— very  kindly,  but  it  made  'em  thirsty  all  the 
forenoon* 

Guess  the  spigot  must  have  got  out  of  the  barrel  on  the  road, 
for  we  coaldnH  squeeze  half  a  glass  out  last  night. 

Finally  got  moved. 

Thought  we'd  have  onr  supper  before  we  tackled  the  bed- 
I  steads  and  back  room  stove. 

fietter  half,  with  patch  of  soot  on  her  nose,  said  supper  was 
[ready. 

I  She  was  mad,  because,  when  she  asked  us  to  bring  home  a 
kegof  soft  soap,  we  proposed  an  amendment,  substituting  a 
keg  of  powder  and  a  slow  match. 

We  hate  soft  soap--have  to  use  so  much  of  it  every  day  in 
noticing  men  and  things. 

Sat  £iwa  at  the  table  and  took  a  cop  of  tea  that  was  handed 
tons. 

Thoagbi  U  tasted  strangely  and  prospected  the  bottom  of  the 
cap. 

Found  the  brimstone  ends  of  three  broken  matches. 

Didn't  drink  any  more  tea. 

Came  near  breaking  one  of  our  teeth  on  a  carpet  tack  in  the 
batter,  and  thought  we'd  had  supper  enoufirh. 

Commeneed  playing  putting  up  liedsteads.  It's  fun  wlien  yoa 
like  iL 

Bat  people  don't  like  it  mostly. 

None  of  tlie  blasted  rails  would  fit.  Got  the  wrong  po8t,and 
eouldn't  screw  tbom  up. 

Marked  them  all  with  a  pencil  before  we  took  them  down, 
and  thought  we'd  know  how  they  went  together  again;  but 
ioaiek>ody  wiped  the  marks  out. 

And  tliere  we  were. 

Better  half  suggested  that  one  at  onr  time  of  life  ought  to 
have  flsore  patience,and  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  we  **couldn't 
swear  the  bedsteads  together." 

Found  we  couldn't. 

Fmally  got  'em  up—four  of  'em — and  commenced  putting 
the  cords  on^ 

Cords  broke,  and  we  had  to  tie  them  together. 

The  knots  wouldn't  slip  aroand  the  pegs,  and  we  couldn't 
draw  the  rope  tight 

More  remarks  from  the  children's  motiier  on  the  subject  of 
profanity. 

Didn't  pay  any  attention  to  her,  and  thus  succeeded  in  get- 
tinc  through  the  job. 

Then  went  down  and  *'hamessed"  tbe  stove. 

The  legs  all  fell  out  when  we  tried  to  lift  it  on  the  zinc,  but 
got  it  into  position  at  last 


Two  lengths  and  one  elbow  of  tbe  pipe  missing. 

Finally  found  the  elbow  in  the  bureau  drawer,  and  the  two 
lengths  rolled  up  in  the  parlor  carpet 

Got  a  hatchet  and  a  stick  of  wood  and  commenced  pounding 
the  pipe  together. 

Knocked  a  chunk  out  of  one  of  our  knuckles,  and  got  the  el- 
bow on  wrong  end  up. 

Had  to  to  take  it  all  apart  and  change  it 

Commenced  pounding  again,  but  couldn't  make  it  jibe. 

Pounded  more. 

Tbe  more  we  pounded,  the  more  it  wouldn't  fit,  and  thought 
we'd  give  it  up. 

Expressed  our  opinion  in  relation  to  stove  pipes  in  general, 
and  this  one  in  particnlar,  and  made  some  allusions  to  the 
original  inventor  of  this  kind  of  furniture. 

Concluded  we'd  smoke,  smoked  end  of  an  old  cigar  and  re- 
sumed the  attack  on  tbe  stove  pipe. 

Found  out  what  ailed  us  before  was  that  we  hadn't  pounded 
it'enoiigh. 

Remedied  the  defect,  and  the  job  was  done.  Stove  smoked 
beautituUy. 

Got  wife  to  tie  rags  around  three  of  onr  fingers  and  one 
thumb,  and  thought  we'd  sit  down  and  have  a  smoke. 

Found  meerschaum  after  a  while,  and  discovered  amber 
mouthpiece  broken. 

Got  tbe  tobacco  can,  but  on  ascertaining  that  the  salt  cellar 
had  been  emptied  into  it,  made  up  our  mind  that  we  wouldn't 
smoke. 

We  conclnded  that  we'd  better  go  to  bed,  and  started  to 
pick  our  way  through  the  mass  of  things  piled  up  and  scattered 
about 

Stumbled  over  the  long  rockers  of  a  chair  and  barked  onr 
shin.  Returned  no  answer  to  an  interrogatory  as  to  why  we 
"didn't  break  our  neck;"  repeated  "JSow  I  lay  me,"  and 
turned  in. 

Having  a  strong  constitution,  which  enables  us  to  bear  a 
good  deal  of  sleep,  and  always  paying  strict  attention  to  our 
sleeping,  didn't  know  anything  till  morning. 

Went  down  stairs  and  found  wife  getting  breakfast,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

Told  us  she  "was  deceived  in  the  house," — if  si  e'd  "known 
what  it  was,  she  would  never  have  moved  into  it,^'  and  that 
sheM  never  be  able  to  ''settle"  in  it 

This  settled  us.    We  shall  never  move  again. 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


GENERAL    GEANT. 


About  two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  General 
Grant,  but  as  that  account  contains  very  little  of  a  personal 
character,  we  present  the  following: 

Whittling  and  smoking  are  among  Grant's  fhvorite  occupa- 
tions. He  is  a  true  Yankee  in  these  respects.  It  is  recorded 
of  bim  that  during  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  engag- 
ed in  whittling  the  bark  of  a  tree  under  which  his  head-quar- 
ters were  established;  and  on  all  occasions,  great  and  small, 
he  smokes.  He  is  a  more  inveterate  smoker  than  either  Sher- 
man or  Rosecrans.  but  he  smokes  in  a  different  style  and  for  a 
different  effect  Both  Sherman  and  Ro!ieorans  take  to  tobaoce 
as  a  stimulant  to  their  nervous  organizations.  Grant  smokes 
with  the  Kstless.  absorbed,  and  satisfied  air  of  an  opium  smok- 
er, his  mind  and  body  being  soothed  into  repose  rather  than 
excited  by  the  effects  of  the  weed.  .. 

In  his  manners,  dress,  and  style  of  living.  Grant  displays 
more  republican  simplicity  than  any  other  general  ofllcer  of 
tbe  army.  In  manner  he  is  very  unaissuming  and  approachable, 
and  his  conveisation  Is  noticeable  from  its  unpretending,  plain, 
and  staightforward  style.  There  is  nothing  didactic  nor  ped- 
antic in  his  tone  or  language.  His  rhetoric  is  more  remarkable 
for  tbe  compact  stnicture  than  the  elegance  and  finish  of  his 
sentences.  He  talks  practically,  and  writes  as  he  talks;  and 
his  language,  written  and  oral,  is  distinguished  by  strong  com- 
mon Fense.  He  seldom  indulges  in  figurative  language:  but 
when  he  does  bis  comparisons  betray  his  habits  of  close  observ- 
ation. He  dresses  in  a  careless  but  by  no  means  slovenly  man- 
ner. Though  his  uniform  conforms  to  army  regulations  in  cut 
and  trimmings,  it  is  often,  like  that  of  Sherman,  worn  thread- 
bare. He  never  wears  any  article  which  attracts  attention  by 
ts  oddity,  except,  indeed,  the  three  stars  which  .indicate  his 
rank.    His  wardrobe,  when  campaigning,   is  generally  very 
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scant,  while  bis  bead  quarter  train  is  otten  the  smallest  in  the 
army.  For  several  montbs  during  the  wai  he  lived  in  a  log- 
hut  of  unpretending  dimensions  on  the  James  river,  sleeping 
on  a  common  caipp^ot,  and  eating  at  a  table  common  to  all 
his  staff,  plainly  furnished  with  good  roast  beef,  pork  and 
beans,  *'hard  tack,''  and  coffee.  It  is  related  of  the  General 
that  when  the  march  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  began  he  an- 
nounced to  his  army  the  necessity  of  ** moving  light,"  L  e., 
without  extra  baggage.  He  set  an  exam|.le  by  sending  to  the 
rear  all  his  baggage  except  a  green  brlei-root  pipe,  a  tooth- 
brush, and  a  horn  pocket-oomb. 


THE   SMUGQLED   LAOE. 

A  gentleman  holding  a  high  official  position  in  the  courts  of 
law  in  Paris,  during  the  long  vacation,  went,  in  company  with 
bis  wife,  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  Belgium.  After  haviug  tra- 
veled through  this  interesting  country,they  were  returning  home 
by  the  railway,  the  husband  with  hid  mind  quite  at  rest,  like  a 
man  blessed  with  an  untroubled  conscience,  while  the  lady  felt 
that  uncomfortable  sensation  which  arises  from  the  recollection 
of  some  imprudenoe,  or  the  dread  of  some  approaching  dan- 
ger. 

When  they  were  near  the  frontier,  the  lady  could  no  longer 
restrain  her  uneasiness.  Leaning  towards  her  husband,  she 
whispered  to  him.  ''I  have  lace  in  my  portmanteau—take  it  and 
conceal  it,  that  it  may  not  be  sttized.*' 

"What  I  as  a  smuggler?'*  exclaimed  the  husband,  with  a  voice 
between  astonishment  and  affright. 

"It  is  beautiful  Malint^  lace,  and  has  cost  a  great  deal."  re- 
plied  the  lady.  "We  are  now  near  the  custom-house;  haste  and 
conceal  it." 

"It  is  impossible;  I  cannot  do  it !"  said  the  gentleman. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  easy,"  was  the  reply.  "The  lace 
would  fit  in  the  bottom  of  your  l*at." 

"But  do  you  recollect,"  rejoined  the  gentleman,  "the  position 
I  occupy?" 

"But  recollect,"  said  the  wife,  "that  there  is  not  an  instant  to 
be  lost,  and  this  lace  ha^  cost  me  1,500  francs  (£60). 

During  the  conversation,  the  train  rapidly  approached  the 
dreaded  station. 

Imagine  the  consternaUon  of  the  worthy  magistrate,  who  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  consideriug  things  with  calm  and 
slow  consideration,  t^us  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  position  so 
embarrassing  and  so  critical.  Overcome  and  perplexed  by  his 
difficulties,  and  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  he  allowed  bis  wife 
to  put  the  lace  in  his  hat,  and.  having  placed  it  on  his  head,  be 
forced  it  down  almost  to  his  ears,  and  then  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate. 

At  this  station  the  travelers  were  invited  to  come  ont  of  the 
carriage,  and  to  walk  into  the  room  where  the  custom  bougie 
agents  were  assembled. 

The  gentleman  concealed  his  uneasiness  as  best  he  could,  and 
handed  his  passport  with  an  air  of  assumed  indifference. 

When  bis  position  as  a  judge  became  known,  the  officials  of 
the  custom-honse  immediately  hastened  to  tender  their  respects, 
and  declared  thev  considered  it  quite  nnnecessary  to  examine 
tli«  luggage  labelled  with  the  name  of  one  who  occupied  such  a 
high  and  important  position  in  the  State. 

Never  had  the  magistrate  more  sincerely  valued  the  respect 
attached  to  bis  position;  and  if  a  secret  remorse  for  a  moment 
dtetorbed  his  mind,  at  least  he  breathed  more  freely  when  he 
recollected  the  danger  was  passed,  and  that  the  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws  he  had  committed  would  escape  discovery. 

With  this  comforting  assurance,  and  while  a  severe  examina- 
tion was  passing  on  the  property  of  other  passengers,  the  head 
of  the  custom-house  and  the  commander  of  the  local  gend- 
armerie, having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  per- 
son, came  to  offer  him  their  respects. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  their  manner.   To  their 

Erofound  salutation  the  judge  responded  by  immediately  raising 
is  hat  with  the  ntmost  politeness,  Gould  he  do  less?  But 
alas  I  in  his  polite  obeisance,  so  rapid  and  so  involuntary,  he 
had  forgotten  the  contents  of  his  bat  He  had  scarcely  raised 
it  from  his  head  when  a  cloud  of  lace  nished  out,  covering  him 
from  head  to  foot,  as  with  a  large  marriage  veil. 

What  language  can  describe  the  confusion  of  the  detected 
•muggier,  the  despair  of  the  wife,  the  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors, or  the  i^fttouishmpnt  of  the  custom  house  officers  at  this 
scene?    The  offence  was  too  pnblio  to  be  •verlooked. 


With  many  expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  Uie  aathori* 
ties,  the  magistrate  was  detained  till  the  matter  should  be  in- 
vestigated. 

After  a  short  delay,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  joamey  Ur 
Paris,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  adventure  formed  a 
subject  for  much  gossip  and  amusement  in  that  gay  capitaL 


OUT-DOOR   GAMES   FOE    BOYS. 

As  the  season  for  out-door  amusements  has  now  returned,  we 
preisent  the  following: — 

GJLMCS  WrrH  TOPS. 

While  the  general  form  of  a  top  is  that  of  a  pear,  tbere  ig 
much  difference  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  shoulder,  the  size  of  tbt 
head,  and  the  length  of  the  peg.  Some  boys  can  taro  ibeir  owtl 
tops,  and  fasten  the  pegs  also.  Tops  with  heavy  bodies  and 
short  pegs  spin  most  steadily,  or  "sleep'*  better,  than  li^t  tops 
with  long  shanks  The  top  may  be  spun  merely  to  see  bowi 
long  it  can  keep  up,  or  how  often  it  can  be  lifted  on  the  hand, 
or  on  a  wooden  spoon;  but  for  sport,  the  usual  game  is  **Pef  . 
in  the  Ring.'' 

Two  circles  are  marked,  the  inner  two  or  three  feet  to  dlam* 
eter,  and  the  outer  eight  or  nine  feet,  from  which  the  tops  are 
thrown.  The  first  player  leads  off  by  sending  his  top  into  the 
ring,  and  while  there  the  others  let  fly  at  it  as  fast  as  they  caa. 
Any  of  the  tops  falling  within  the  ring  are  counted  dead,  and 
are  put  in  the  centre  to  be  pegged  at.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  al- 
low a  commoner  top  than  that  used  by  the  player  to  be  put  in 
as  ransom.  The  boy  who  led  off  the  game  may  take  up  bis  top 
while  spinning,  as  soon  as  it  is  across  the  inner  circle,  so  as  to 
peg  at  the  others  which  are  still  spinning.  Long,  sharp  pegs 
are  the  most  formidable  in  this  game,  as  they  are  likely  to  split 
the  dead  or  "sleeping'*  tops,  besides  having  better  chances  of 
rolling  beyond  the  fing  when  done  spinning. 

WHIP  TOP. 

The  whip  top  Is  kept  np  either  alone,  or  with  two  players, 
driving  the  top  towards  opposite  goals.  The  strokes  should  be 
given  in  turns,  else  by  violent  collisions  the  top  is  likely  to  be 
upset.  If  the  game  b  "Hit  when  you  can,*'  the  oversetting  of 
the  top  should  count  one  to  the  opposite  player.  The  object 
is  to  make  the  top  strike  the  wall,  or  cross  the  line  while  yet 
spinning. 

Racing  with  whip  tops  Is  another  trial  of  skill.  A  piece  of 
ravelled  rope  or  tow,  fastened  to  a  short  stick,  makes  a  good 
wh'p,  better  than  cords,  or  leather,  which  are  also  severally  re- 
commended. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS    IN    BRAIDING. 
[From Mrs.  Pii]Un*8  Mannal of  Ftocy  Work] 

Braiding  is  osoaliy  cons'dered  the  s^mplen  ofall  thesertsof  fluiC7- 
work,  in  noue,  huwever  are  vklll  and  knowledge  nore  iippartfnt.  It  oon> 
sists  in  running  braid,  whether  of  cotton,  worked,  or  Sfk.  or  any  materiat 
In  a  certain  paoem  already  marked  on  it.  Narrow  brsida  are  tbove  cuoh 
monl)'  asfd;  and  thev  mwy  be  sewed  on  If  of  silk,  with  'breads  drawn  ovt 
of  one  lenfftn.  wh.ch  \b  first  cat  off.  and  the  etrtinds  of  which  will  saftply 
ma-  erial  lor  sewinir  on  tbe  rest  of  the  skein  1  Uls  of  connw,  Insaree  tiw 
silk  match  ng  the  braid  The  si  itches  shoald  he  taken  mot  along  the  cen- 
ter of  tbe  baid,  bot  sHghily  across  it,  which  keeps  the  edxes  from  earlliig 
op,  and  the  material  from  widening.  Carres  shoold  be  mad^  by  ooaxxmo 
the  bra'-d  into  the  required  form,  bnt  8»tarp  angles  shonld  bare  a  ^titcb  or 
two  taken  achos  ,  not  ia.  the  braid,  to  confine  Its  width,  after  which.  tlt« 
braid  Is  taraed  oykb.  The  only  exception  to  ihis  mode  of  working  la  wirh 
any  braid  that  has  two  edgHs  of  different  colors,  as  alliance  braid  ha*. 
Then  points  mast  be  ma^ie  as  neatl«  a*  posslMe,  withoat  t«imlng,  as  this 
would  pat  Inside  th }  pattern,  the  oohir  that  had  been  ootidcte.  When 
broad  bratds  are  pat  on  ihey  are  ndtred  at  the  po!n';  that  Is.  so  folded  tiiat 
the  opening  of  the  fold  goes  straight  dowo  the  center.  Broad  braids  most 
be  ran  on  at  both  edffs^. 

Worsted  bral  is  must  be  ran  on  with  fine  wool  of  tbe  same  colon,  and 
bA  held  rather  loosely  than  at  all  contract4>d,  for  any  wnshin?  material,  aa 
they  are  sure  to  shrink.    All  narrow  braids  should  have  the  ends  drawn 
through  to  the  wrong  side,  ezct'pt  In  braiding  for  point  laoe. 
RAI^BO  BRAIDING. 

This  Is  sometimes  done  In  worsted  braid  for  soch  children's  dresws  as 
are  not  w«shaUe.    T'>e  bratd  Is  »ewed  alon.  one  (dee,  so  ihat,  in  fhct,  it 
stands  up.   It  has  a  rich  and  bandsome  effect,  bat  Is  trt^ublesome  to  do. 
CORD  BRAIDING. 

Oold  and  silver  cord,  or  coarse  thread.  A  bert  braid,  and  other  fiuuy 
eo-dsare  sometimes  ai^  for  braiding.  The  ends  are  always  drawn  thronga 
th«>  wroi.g  side  and  he  stitches  tiiken  sctohs  the  biald— never  throaghlt. 
In  the  case  of  gold  and  sliver  cord  for  which  chiua  silk,  of  the  sane  a     ' 


ifl  employed*  the  stitdies  are  talcen  somewhat  stAod^ng,  and  so  that  tbe 
silk  wlU  be  partially  concealed,  by  being  sank  botween  the  twisto  of  Om 
cord. 
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BOW    MOUNTiHra  ARE  FOBMSD. 

By  referring  to  onr  last  lesson  yon  will  nnderstand  why  it  is 
btt  tbe  different  strata,  of  which  tlie  orust  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed, are  not  parallel  to  each  other.  Ton  must  keep  in  mind, 
boverer,  that  our  imagined  mass  of  cinder,  or  the  enist  of  the 
nrth,  is  many  scores  of  miles  in  thickness,  from  the  surface 
down  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity.  The  bottom  and  the  sides  of 
thecavitvare  constantly  in  a  state  of  being  melted  and  torn 
iiray  to  Increase  the  glowing  fluid.  The  intense  action  of  the 
fire  on  the  bottom  may  be  melting  deep  rocks,  which  may  con- 
liit  of  materials  very  different  from  those  of  the  first  roof,  and 
also  from  those  which,  by  cooling  or  crystalliaing  below,  have 
formed  an  additional  roof. 

Beneath  the  outer  or  first  hardened  crust  of  the  earth  are  the 
nether^ormed  rock  (or  hypogene,  as  it  is  called)  which  first  in 
a  fused  state  was  beared  against  the  roOf,  and  which  by  burst- 
ing the  outer  crust  forced  a  fissure,  and  driving  the  matter 
through  the  outside  formed  a  mountain  there— the  balance  of 
(ksed  matter  left  under  the  outer  crust  forming  a  crystallised 
bed  below.  After  the  cooling  of  this  lower  crust  of  crystallised 
rock,  the  expansion  of  the  h<>at  below  it  again  requiring  an 
oatlet  to  get  rid  of  the  materials  accumulated  by  the  constant 
fusion  of  Uie  bottom  and  the  sides,  and  perhaps  of  the  new  roof 
teelf,  will  force  another  vent  or  fissure  for  its  escape,  and 
the  melted  matter  's  thrown  up  again — in  this  case  through 
BOTH  the  crystallised  rocks  and  the  outer  crust  beyond,  and  a 
new  moontain  is  formed  differing  in  litbological  character  from 
the  first  one  referred  to.  When  the  heat  below  becomes  di- 
mioisbed  in  intensity  the  lower  or  last  formed  rock  cools,  hard- 
eiis.'and  forms  another  roof  below  the  one  previously  formed, 
•s  that  did  below  the  outer  crust.  The  burning  sea  of  matter 
baring  thrown  off  its  old  surface,  begins  again  to  melt  or  wear 
tway  deeper  rocks  at  its  bottom,  and  other  rocks  at  its  sides. 
It  again  acquires  intensity  of  action  and  accession  of  mass,  and 
with  them  a  fresh  elevating  force  that  seeks  a  vent.  The  crust 
is  again  cracked  and  rent  and  from  depths  greater  than  those 
of  any  former  eruption;  and  from  beneath  the  crystallised  or 
calcined  two  lower  roofs  or  layers,  melted  matter  is  again 
thrown  up  to  the  surface,  where  a  third  mountain  is  termed 
differing  m  composition  from  both  the  preceding  ones.  The 
tame  process  and  the  same  results  may  be  repeated  again  and 
a^Q  by  the  same  Plutonic  lake;  or  another  Plutonic  sea  may 
be  acting  on  a  different  material  of  the  cru^t,  and  may  form  a 
rock  either  on  the  surface  or  in  a  chasm  of  the  earth  different 
!  in  structure  from  all  the  others. 

The  difference  id  the  litbological  structure  of  these  eruptive 
rocks  does  n>t  always  depend  on  the  unequal  depths  from 
which  they  have  been  thrown  up:  it  will  also  depend  on  the 
eircnmstance  whether  the  eruption  bos  taken  place  on  the  sur- 
face, in  the  air,  or  at  a  great  depth  under  the  sea. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  rocks  referred  to  as 
the  second  and  third  inner  roofs.  You  see  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  that  the  cmst  of  the  earth  has  been  thickened  by 
accessions  from  below.  It  is  evident  that  these  rocks  may  be 
io  the  course  of  forming  below,  notwithstanding  that  the  upper 
or  outer  crust  of  the  earth  may  not  have  been  to  the  least  af 
fected  by  them.  The  stupendous  chemistry  which  has  the 
power  of  destroying  one  class  of  rocks,  has  alto  the  power  of 
foraingnew  ones.  The  enter  crust  of  the  earth  may  continue 
for  ages  undistarbed  and  t^naffj^cted,  while  the  second  and  third 
crusts  at  great  depths  are  passing  li^m  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state, 
and  then  consolidating  themselves  again  so  as  to  acquire  a 
litbological  character  perfectly  new. 

This  may  have  been  the  case  in  ancient  geological  time,  with 
paolte,  gneiss,  hornblende,  &c  On  this  account,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  called  these  kind  of  rocks  '*hypogene."  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  implving  "to  be  born*'  or  -'to  be 
produced:''  The.oame  is  intended  to  imply  the  hypothesis  that 
rocks  such  as  granite,  hornblende,  schist,  certain  porphyries, 
and  other  crystalline  formations  are  hetherformed  rocks.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  and  constituted  bbnrath  the  earth  s 
crast;  and  not  formed  by  cooling  after  they  had  been  -erupted 
to  the  surface.  The  hypothesis  also  supposes  that  these  nether- 
formed  rocks  may  be  brought  to  view  by  the  denuding  action 
of  water,  which  may  cut  deep  into  the  overlaying  beds;  and 
tbus,  by  valleys  of  denudation  as  well  as  by-the  uplifting  and 
tiltifig^  action  of  eruptive  rocka,  expose  some  of  the  lowest 
rocki  in  the  crast  of  the  globe. 


LBSSOHS    IN    FBEHCH. 

[continued.] 

Yon  must  go  by  the  omnibus.  ( You  must  is  always 
rendered  in  French  by  U/aut  que  voua:  *'itis  neceesar 
ry  that  you.") 
llfaut  que  vous  dfliez  par  romnibus  (pronounced  ed/o 

ke  VQO  9  cUlee-aypar  hmneebis.J 

Have  you    apartments  to  let? 
Avez  vous  des  appartements  Vi  louerf  (pronounced  ov- 

voy  voo  days  appartamong-s  ah  looayfj 

Yes,  sir,  I  have  excellent  ones,  and  cheap. 
Ouiy  monsieur,  J^en  ai  d'exceUents,  et  de  hon  marcM 

(pronounced  wee,  mosyeu,  zhon  ay  dexseUong,  aye 

de  hoang  marshay:  literally,  yes,  sir,  I  have  of  them 

excellent,  and  of  good  market). 

I  want  but  a  sleeping  room,  at  about  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week. 
II  ne  mefaut  qu'une  chambre  ^a  coucher^a  puepr^espour 

douze  schellings  la  semaine  (pronounced  ceZ  ne  mefo 

kune  shdmhre  ah  kooshay,  ah  peu  pray  poor  dooz 

sheellang  Idh  semainj.    Literally,  il  ne  mefaui  que 

means,  it  is  not  to  me  necessary  (to  have  more 

than.)     The  9716  means  to  me. 

I  will  go. 
J  *irai  (pronounced  eheeray), 

I  will  not  go. 
Je  nHrai  pas  { pronounced  zhee  neerav  pah, ) 

Shall  I  not  go?  ^ 

JPiraijepaaf  (pronounced  neerayzhpah.) 

The  French  almost  always  use  two  negatives,  and 
the  literal  translation  would  be,  I  not  uxitt  gonot. 

Your  invention  will  succeed. 
Voire  invention  reu-mra  (pronounced  votre  anvonsee- 

oang  ray-use-eerah). 

The  invention  will  not  succeed. 
Ulnvention  ne  riumra  pas  (pronounced  lanvonsee- 
oang  ne  ray-use-eerah-pahj. 

A  watch. 
Une  montre  (pronounced  une  moantrj. 

A  horse. 
Un  cheval  (pronounced  un  sheevalj. 

Horses. 
Clieaiux  (pronounced  shevo). 


Velocitt  op  Sound  and  Light. — Sound  moves  about 
thirteen  miles  a  minute.  So  that  if  we  Lear  a  clap  of 
thunder  half  a  minute  after  the  flash,  we  may  calculate 
that  the  discharge  of  electricity  is  six  miles  and  a  half 
off. 

In  one  second  of  time — in  ©ne  beat  of  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock,  light  travels  over  102,000  miles.  Were  a 
cannon-ball  shot  towards  the  sun,  and  were  it  to  main* 
tain  full  speed,  it  would  be  twenty  years  in  reaching 
it.  And  yet  light  travels  through  this  space  in  seven 
or  eight  minutes. 

Thb  Relics  op  Jerusalem.— The  Palestine  explo- 
rers are  making  large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Jerusalem.  The  chjese-monger's  valley — the  great 
hollow  separating  Zion  from  Moriah — turns  out  to 
have  had  a  shape  surprisingly  unlike  what  has  been 
supposed.  When  the  excavations  now  in  progress 
are  complete,  we  shall  have  a  new  map  of  the  Holy 
City.  The  present  labors  are  devoted  mainly  to  in- 
vestigations connected  with  the  sites  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  zea  Dy  vjov^^iv 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


A  LANGUAGE  of  the  sole.— Creaking  boots. 

The  best  way  to  get  along  with  people  "who  are 
set  up  in  pride "  is  to  upset  their  pride  and  them 
too. 

Animal  Food. — An  igBoramns  had  been  sick,  and 
on  recovering  was  told  bj  the  doctor  that  he  might 
take  a  little  animd  food.     '*No,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  took 

Jour  gruel  very  well,  but  hang  me  i  I  can  eat  your 
ay  and  oats.'' 

Horrible  Discovert. — Last  week  Mrs.  Stitchinside 
milliner,  of  Camden-town,  discovered  in  her  shop  the 
body  of  a  young  lady,  awfully  cut  and  gored,  and 
scolloped  and  ripped  in  a  most  un-scam  ly  manner. 
One  of  Mrs!  S.'s  assistants  is  accused  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  crime,  fur  which  she  will  be  brought  to  ac- 
count. 

TicTACS. — ^A  colonial  paper  tells  a  good  story  of  a 
sentry  who  was  placed  on  guard  to  watch  a  certain 
post  The  adjutant  of  the  regiment  came  along  and 
attempted  to  pass.  The  gallant  soldier  cried  out, 
"Halt!  Tm  a  century  here,  and  if  you  don't  dismouut 
and  give  the  counterpin.  Til  make  you  reform  the 
whole  revolution  of  tictacs.''  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  solitary  horseman  came  down. 

Trial  of  Memory. — A  person  was  once  boasting  in 
Foote's  presence  of  the  extraordinary  facility  with 
which  he  could  commit  anything  to  memory,  when 
Foote  said  he  would  writedown  a  dozen  lines  of  prose, 
which  he  would  not  be  able  to  repeat  from  memory  in 
as  many  minutes.  A  wager  was  instantly  laid,  and 
Foote  wrote  the  following:  "So  she  went  into  the 
garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf  to  make  an  apple-pie; 
cmd  a  great  she-bear,  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its 
head  into  the  shop.  'What,  no  soap?'  So  he  died, 
and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber.  And 
there  were  present  the  Picaninnies,  and  the  Jobalilies, 
and  the  Garuilles,  and  the  grand  Panjandrum  with 
the  little  round  bottom  at  the  top,  and  they  fell  to  play- 
ing catch  as  catch  can  till  the  gunpowder  run  out  of 
the  heels  of  theur  boots."  Such  a  mass  of  nonsense 
was  too  much  for  the  boaster's  memory,  and  the  wit 
won  his  money. 

Any  Excuse  is  Better  than  None. — A  very  good 
widow,  who  was  looked  up  to  by  the  congregation  to 
which  she  belonged  as  an  example  of  piety,  contrived 
to  bring  her  conscience  to  terms  for  one  little  indul- 
gence. She  loved  porter;  and  one  day,  just  as  she 
had  received  half  a-dozen  bottles  from  the  man  who 
usually  brought  her  the  comfortable  beverage,  she — 
oh,  horror  I — she  saw  two  of  the  grave  elders  of  the 
church  approaching  her  door.  She  hurried  the  man 
out  of  the  back  door,  and  the  bottles  under  the  bed. 

The  weather  was  hot,  and  while  conversing  with 
her  sage  friends,  pop  went  a  cork. 

"Dear  me  I"  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  "there  goes 
that  bed-cord,  it  snapped  yesterday  the  same  way.  I 
must  have  another  rope  provided." 

In  a  few  minutes  went  another,  followed  by  a  pecu- 
liar hiss  of  escaping  liquor.  The  rope  would  not  do 
again;  but  the  good  lady  was  not  at  a  loss. 

"Dear  me  I'' said  she,  "that  black  cat  of  mine  must 
he  at  some  mischief  under  there,  S-cat!" 


mosquito  that   weighed   a 


Another  bottle  popped  off,  and  the  porter  came  steal! 
ing  out  from  under  the  bed-ourtains. 

"Oh,  dear  mel"  said  she,  "1  had  fprgot;  it  is  the 
yeast  I  Here,  Prudence,  come  and  take  those  bottlei 
of  yeast  away." 

Eccentric  Divine.— The  Rev.  Zeh.  Twitchell  wai 
the  most  noted  Methodist  preacher  in  "Vermont — fti 
shrewd  and  laughable  sayings.  In  the  pulpit  k« 
maintained  a  suitable  gravity  of  manner  and  expres- 
sion, and  out  of  the  pulpit  he  overflowed  with 
fun. 

Occasionally  he  wouldi  if  emergency  seemed  to  re- 
quire, say  something  queer  in  a  sermon  for  the  sake 
of  arousing  the  flagging  attention  of  his  hearers.  See- 
ing that  his  audience  was  getting  sleepy,  he  paused  in 
his  discourse  and  discussed  as  follows: 

"Brethren,  you  haven't  any  idea  of  the  suflferings  (A 
our  missionaries  in  the  new  settlements,  on  account  o( 
the  mosquitoes*  The  mosquitoes  in  some  of  those  re- 
gions are  enormous.  A  great  many  of  them  weigh  a 
pound,  and  they  will  get  on  logs  and  bark  when  the 
missionaries  are  going  along/' 

By  this  time  all  ears  and  eyes  were  open»  and  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  discourse. 

The  next  day  one  of  his  hearers  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  telling  lies  in  the  pulpit 

"There  never  was   a  mosquito 
pound,"  he  said. 

"But  I  didn't  say  one  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound, 
I  said  a  great  many,  and  I  think  a  million  of  them 
would.*' 

"But  you  said  that  they  barked  at  the  mission- 
aries." 

"No,  no,  brother,  I  said  they  would  get  on  logs  and 
bark." 


8FAEB   THAT   GIEL. 

Tonogster,  spare  that  girll 

Kiss  not  her  lips  so  meek  I 
IlDraffled  let  the  trim  locks  carl 

UpoQ  the  mai(lea*8  cheek  I 
Believe  her  quite  a  saint  1 

Her  looks  are  all  diTlne  I 
Her  rosy  hue  is  paint ! 

Her  form  is  crinoline  I 
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POETRY. 


HATUEE   AND    AET. 

The  follow  ing  ingenioos  liest  was  related  by  a  Babbio,  wbich, 
in  the  Talmud,  ia  attributed  to  Solomon. 

A  maidea  koelt  before  the  king, 

And  placed  beside  bis  throne 
Two  wreaths — the  one  by  Art  entwin'd, 

The  other  Kature>  own. 

So  exquisite  the  mimic  wreath, 

Wove  with  an  artist's  care, 
She  deem*d  its  hues  would  emulate 

The  flowers  more  rich  and  fair. 

He  gazed  npon  the  beanteons  wreaths. 

Doubt  gatherM  o'er  his  brow; 
His  treasured  guide  bad  Nature  been — 

And  would  Art  triumph  now? 

He  paused,  when  thro'  a  window  spied, 

Some  bees  had  cluster'd  near; 
He  bade  them  throw  the  casement  back. 

And  greet  the  balmy  air. 

Bat  not  the  perfumed  breath  of  Art, 

Could  now  its  influence  lend^ 
The  bees  alight  on  Nature's  wealth, 

The  flowers  they  love  to  tend. 

The  maiden  bow'd  before  his  power, 

Whose  wisdom  could  impart 
The  dictates  of  a  mighty  God 

Within  a  perfect  heart. 


Then  sigh  not  for  the  works  of  Art, 

Cling  to  the  good  and  tru?; 
Qod'9  blessing  yields  us  lovlier  flowers 

Than  painter  erer  drew. 


HUNTED^DOWK 

Ik  Two  Portions.      Portion  the  First. 
III. 

On  the  very  next  day  but  one,  I  was  sitting  behind 
my  glass  partition  as  before,  when  he  came  into  the 
outer  office  as  before.  The  moment  I  saw  him  again 
without  hearing  him,  I  hated  him  worse  than  ever. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he  gave  me  this  op- 
portnaitj;  for  he  waved  his  tight-fitting  black  glove 
the  instant  1  looked  at  him,  and  came  straight  in. 

"Mr.  Sampson,  good  day!  I  presume,  you  see, 
upon  yonr  kind  permission  to  intrude  upon  you.  I 
don't  keep  my  word  in  being  justified  by  business, 

Ni  .  ■    .  ■     = 


for  my  business  here — if  I  may  so  abuse  the  word — is 
of  the  slightest  nature." 

I  asked,  was  it  anything  I  could  assist  him  in? 

"I  thank  you,  no.  I  merely  called  to  inquire  out- 
side, whether  my  dilatory  friend  has  been  so  false  to 
himself  as  to  be  practical  and  sensible.  But,of  coutse, 
he  has  done  nothing.  I  gave  him  your  papers  with  my 
own  hand,  and  he  was  hot  upon  the  intention,  but  of 
course  he  has  done  nothmg.  Apart  from  the  general 
human  disinclination  to  do  anything  that  ought  to  be 
done,  I  dare  say  there  is  a  speciality  about  assuring 
one's  life?  You  find  it  like  will-making?  People  are 
80  (superstitious,  and  take  it  for  granted  they  will  die 
soon  afterwards?'* 

— Up  here,  if  you  please.  Straight  up  here,  Mr. 
Sampson.  Neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  leftl  I  al- 
most fancied  I  could  hear  him  breathe  the  words,  as 
he  sat  smiling  at  me,  with  that  intolerable  parting 
exactly  opposite  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

"There  is  such  a  feeling  sometimes,  no  doubt,"  I 
replied,  "but  I  don't  think  it  obtains  to  any  great 
extent." 

**Well!"  said  he,  with  a  shntg  and  a  smile,  "I  wish 
some  good  angel  would  influence  my  friend  in  the  right 
direction.  I  rashly  promised  his  mother  and  sister  in 
Norfolk,  to  see  it  done,  and  he  promised  them  that 
he  would  do  it.    But  I  suppose  he  never  will." 

He  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  on  indifferent  topics, 
and  went  away. 

I  had  scarcely  unlocked  the  drawers  of  my  writing- 
table  next  morning  when  he  reappeared.  I  noticed 
that  he  came  straight  to  the  door  in  the  glass  partition, 
and  did  not  pause  a  single  moment  outside. 

"Can  you  spare  me  two  minutes,  my  dear  Mr.  Samp- 
son?*' 

"By  all  means.'' 

'*Much  obliged,"  laying  his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the 
table.  **I  came  early  not  to  interrupt  you.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  taken  by  surprise,  in  reference  to  this  proposal 
my  friend  has  made." 

"Has  he  made  one?"  said  I. 

"Ye-es,"  he  answered,  deliberately  looking  at  me; 
and  then  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him; — "or  he 
only  tells  me  he  has.  Perhaps  that  may  be  a  new 
way  of  evading  the  matter.  By  Jupiter,  I  never 
thought  of  that!" 

Mr.  Adams  was  opening  the  morning's  letters  in 
the  outer  office.  "What  is  the  name,  Mr.  Slinkton?" 
I  asked. 

"Beckwith."  C^  r\r\     I 

I  looked  out  atthe^oor  and  requested  Mr.  Adams, 
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if  there  were  a  proposal  in  that  name,  to  brin^  it  in. 
He  had  already  laid  it  out  of  his  hand  on  the  counter. 
It  was  easily  selected  from  the  rest,  and  he  gave  it  me. 
Alfred  Beckwith.  Proposal  to  effect  a  Policy  with  us 
for  two  thousand  pounds.  Dated  yesterday. 
**From  the  Middle  Temple,  I  see,  Mr.  Slinkton.'' 
*'Yes.  He  lives  on  the  same  staircase  with  mr;  his 
door  is  opposite  mine.  I  never  thought  he  would 
make  me  his  reference,  though." 

"It  seems  natural  enough  that  he  should.'' 
**Quite  80,  Mr.  Sampson;  but  I  never  thought  of  it. 
Let  mc  see.''  He  took  the  printed  paper  from  his  pock- 
et.    ''How  am  I  to  answer  all  these  questions?" 
"According  to  the  truth,  of  course,"  said  I. 
"Oh  I     Of  course,"  he  answered,  looking  up   from 
the  paper  with  a  smile:  **1  meant,  they  were  so  many. 
But  you  do  right  to  be  particular.     It  stands  to  reason' 
that  you  must  be  particular.     Will  you  allow  me  to 
use  your  pen  and  ink?" 
•'Certainly.*' 
"And  your  desk?" 

"Certainly."  • 

He  had  been  hovering  about  between  his  hat  and 
his  umbrella,  for  a  place  to  write  on.  He  now  sat 
down  in  my  chair,  at  my  blotting  paper  and  inkstand, 
with  the  long  walk  up  his  head  in  accurate  perspec- 
tive before  me,  as  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire. 

Before  answering  each  question,  he  ran  over  it 
aloud,  and  discussed  it.  How  lon^  had  he  known 
Mr.  Alfred  Beckwith?  That  he  had  to  calculate  by 
years,  upon  his  fingers.  What  were  his  habits?  No 
difficulty  about  them]  temperate  in  the  last  degree, 
aud  took  a  little  too  much  exercise,  if  anything.  All 
the  answers  were  satisfactory.  When  he  had  written 
them  all,  he  looked  them  over,  and  finally  signed  them 
in  a  very  pretty  hand.  He  supposed  he  had  now 
done  with  the  business?  I  told  him  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  troubled  any  further.  Should  he  leave  the 
papers  there?  If  he  pleased.  Much  obliged.  Good 
morninff! 

I  had  had  one  other  visitor  before  him;  not  at  the 
office,  but  at  my  own  house.  That  visitor  had  come 
to  my  bedside  when  it  was  not  yet  daylight,  and  had 
been  seen  by  no  one  else  but  by  my  faithJul  confiden- 
tial servant. 

A  second  reference  paper  (for  we  always  required 
two)  was  sent  down  into  Norfolk,  and  was  duly  re- 
ceived back  by  post.  This,  likewise,  was  satisfactorily 
.  answered  in  every  respect.  Our  forms  were  all  com- 
plied with,  we  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  premium 
tor  one  year  was  paid. 

PoicnoN  THB  Second. 

IV. 

For  six  or  seven  months,  I  saw  no  more  of  Mr. 
Sh'nktou.  He  called  once  at  my  house,  I  was  not  at 
home;  and  he  once  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  in  the 
Temple,  but  I  was  engaged.  His  friend's  Assurance 
was  effected  in  March.  Late  in  September  or  early 
in  October,  I  was  down  at  Scarborough  for  a  breath 
of  sea  air,  where  I  met  him  on  the  beach.  It  was  a 
hot  evening;  he  came  towards  me  with  his  hat  in  his 
band;  and  there  was  the  walk  I  had  felt  so  strongly 
dt'sinclined  to  take,  in  perfect  order  again,  exactly  in 
front  of  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

He  was  not  alone;  he  had  a  young  lady  on  his  arm. 
She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  I  looked  at  her 


With  great  interest.  She  had  the  appearance  of  beiii| 
extremely  delicate,  and  her  face  was  remarkably  pab 
and  melancholy;  but  she  was  very  pretty.  He  iii' 
troduced  her  as  his  niece,  Miss  Niner. 

''Are  you  strolling,  Mr.  Sampson?  Ii  it  possible 
you  can  be  idle? 

It  was  possible,  and  I  toas  strolling. 

"Shall  we  stroll  together?" 

"With  pleasure." 

The  young  lady  walked  between  us,  and  we  walkec 
on  the  cool  sea  sand  in  the  direction  of  Filey. 

''There  have  been  wheels  here,"  said  Mr.  Slinkton 
"And  now  I  look  again,  the  wheels  of  a  hand-carriage 
Margaret,  my  love,  your  sj^adow,  without  doubt!" 

"Miss  Niner's  shadow?"  I  repeated,  lookiog  dowi 
at  it  on  the  sand. 

"Not  that  one,"  Mr.  Slinkton  returned,  laagfaing 
"Margaret,  my  dear,  tell  Mr.  Sampson." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  young  lady,  turning  to  m% 
"there  is  nothing  t>  tell — except  that  I  constantly  se 
the  same  invalid  old  gentleman,  at  all  times,  w^here 
ever  I  go.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  my  uncle,  and  h 
calls  the  gentleman  my  shadow." 

"Does  he  live  in  Scarborough]"  I  asked* 

"He  is  staying  here." 

"Do  you  live  in  Scarborough?" 

'*No,  I  am  staying  here.  My  unde  has  placed  m 
with  a  family  here,  for  my  health." 

"And  your  shadow?"  said  I,  smiling. 

"My  shadow,"  she  answered,  smiline  too,  **iB — ^lik 
myself — not  very  robust,  I  fear;  for,  I  Tcse  my  shadof 
sometimes,  as  my  shadow  loses  me  at  other  times 
We  both  seem  liable  to  confinement  to  the  house, 
have  not  seen  my  shadow  for  days  and  days;  but  i 
does  oddly  happen,  occasionally,  that  wherever  I  gc 
for  many  days  together,  this  gentleman  goes.  W( 
have  come  together  in  the  most  unfrequented  nooks  oi 
this  shore." 

**l8  this  he?"  said  I,  pointing  before  us. 

The  wheels  had  swept  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  described  a  great  loop  on  the  sand  in  taming 
Bringing  the  loop  back  towards  us,  and  spinning  i 
out  as  it  came,  was  a  hand-carriage  drawn  by  a  man 

"Yes,''  said  Miss  Niner,  this  really  is  my  shadow 
nuclei" 

As  the  carriage  approached  us  and  we  approache< 
the  carriage,  I  saw  within  it  an  old  man,  whose  heai 
was  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  who  was  eoiReioped  in  i 
variety  of  wrapp^s.  He  was  drawn  by  a  very  quie 
but  very  keen-looking  man,  with  iron-grey  hair,  wh( 
was  slightly  lame.  They  had  passed  us,  when  .  th< 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  old  gentleman  within  put 
ting  out  his  arm,  called  me  to  him  by  name.  I  weni 
back,  and  was  absent  from  Mr.  Slinkton  and  his  niec< 
for  about  five  minutes. 

When  I  rejoined  them,  Mr.  Slinkton  was  the  first 
to  speak.  Indeed,  he  said  to  me  in  a  raised  voice  be 
for 3  I  came  up  with  him:  "It  is  well  you  have  nol 
been  longer,  or  my  niece  might  have  died  of  cariosity 
to  know  who  her  shadow  is,  Mr.  Sampson.'* 

"An  old  East  India  Director,"  said  I.  An  intimate 
friend  of  our  friend's  at  whose  house  I  first  had  the 

?leasureof  meeting  you.    A  certain  Major  Banks, 
'ou  have  heard  of  him?" 
"Never." 

"Very  rich,  Miss  Niner;  but  very  old  and  very  crip- 
pled.   An  amiable  man — sensible — ^much  interested 
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m  joa.  He  has  just  been  expatiating  on  the  affection 
which  he  has  observed  to  exist  between  jou  and  your 
nncle.'' 

Mr.  Slinkton  was  holdini^  his  hat  again,  and  he 
passed  his  hand  up  the  straight  walk,  as  if  he  himself 
went  up  it  serenely,  after  me. 

"Mr.  Sampson/'  he  said,  tenderly  pressing  his 
niece's  arm  in  his,  "our  affection  was  always  a  strong 
one,  for  we  have  had  but  few  near  ties.  We  have 
still  fewer  now.  We  have  associations  to  bring  us  to- 
gether, that  are  not  of  this  world,  Margaret." 

"Dear  uncle  I"  murmured  the  young  lady,  and  turned 
her  foce  aside  to  bide  her  tears. 

''My  niece  and  1  have  such  remembrances  and  re- 
grets in  common,  Mr.  Sampson,"  be  feelingly  pursued, 
"^at  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  relations  be- 
tween ns  were  cold  or  indifferent.  It  you  remember' 
a  conversation  you  and  I  once  had  together,  you  will 
understand  the  reference  I  make.  Cheer  up,  dear 
Margaret.  Don't  droop,  don't  droop.  My  Margaretl 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  droop  1" 

The  poor  young  lady  was  very  much  affected,  but 
eontrolled  herself.  His  feelings,  too,  were  very  acute 
In  a  word,  he  found  himself  under  such  great  need  of 
a  restorative,  that  he  presently  went  away,  to  take  a 
bath  of  sea  water;  leaving  the  young  lady  and  me 
sitting  on  a  point  of  rock,  and  probably  presuming — 
bat,  that,  you  will  say,  was  a  pardonable  indulgence  in 
a  luxury — ^that  she  would  pfaise  him  with  all  herhvart 

She  did,  poor  thing.  With  all  her  confiding  heart, 
she  praised  him  to  me,  for  his  care  of  her  dead  sister, 
and  for  his  untiring  devotion  in  her  last  illness.  The 
Bister  had  wasted  away  very  slowly,  and  wild  and 
terrible  fantasies  had  come  over  her  towards  the  end; 
bat  he  bad  never  been  impatient  with  her,  or  at  a  loss; 
had  always  been  gentle,  watchful,  and  self-possessed. 
The  sister  had  known  him  and,  she  knew  him,  to  be 
the  best  of  men,  the  kindest  of  men,  and  yet  a  man  of 
foch  admirable  strength  of  character,  as  to  be  a  very 
tower  for  the  support  of  their  weak  natures  while  their 
poor  lives  endured. 

"Young  lady,"  said  I,  looking  around,  laying  my 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice;  "time 
presses.     You  hear  the  gentle  murmur  of  that  sea?'' 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  utmost  wonder  and 
alarm,  saying,  "Yesl" 

"^And  you  know  what  a  voice  is  in  it  when  the 
itorm  GOmesI" 

"Yes!'* 

"Yon  see  how  quiet  and  peaceful  it  lies  before  us, 
and  yon  know  what  an  awful  sight  of  power  without 
pty  it  noight  be,  this  very  nightl" 

-YesP 

'•But  if  you  had  never  heard  or  seen  it,  or  heard  of 
it,  in  its  cruelty,  could  you  believe  that  it  beats  every 
inanimate  thing  in  its  way  to  pieces,  without  mwcy, 
and  destroys  life  without  remorse?'' 

"You  terrify  me,  sir,  by  these  quest  ions  I" 

"To  save  you,  young  lady,  to  save  you  I  For  God's 
sake,  collect  your  strength  and  collect  your  firmness! 
If  you  were  here  alone,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  rising 
tide  on  the  flow  to  fifty  feet  above  your  head,  you 
could  not  be  in  greater  danger  than  the  danger  you 
are  now  to  be  saved  from." 

Ths  figure  on  the  sand  was  spun  out,  and  straggled 
off  into  a  crooked  little  jerk  that  ended  at  the  cliff 
Tery  near  us. 


"As  I  am,  before  Heaven  and  the  Judge  of  all  man- 
kind, your  friend,  and  your  dead  sister's  friend,  1  sol- 
emnly entreat  of  you,  Missj  Niner,  without  one  me- 
mentos loss  of  time,  to  come  to  this  gentleman  with 
me  I" 

If  the  little  carriage  had  been  less  near  to  us,  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  got  her  away;  within  five  min- 
utes, I  bad  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
— from  the  point  we  bad  sat  on,  and  to  which  I  had 
returned — half  supported  and  half  carried  up  some 
rude  steps  notched  in  the  cliff,  by  the  figure  of  an  ac- 
tive man.  With  that  figure  beside  her,  I  knew  she 
was  safe  anywhere. 

I  sat  alone  on  the  rock,  awaiting  Mr.  Slinkton's  re- 
turn. The  twilight  was  deepening  and  the  shadows 
were  heavy,  when  be  came  round  the  point. 

'My  niece  not  here,  Mr.  Sampson?'  he  said  looking 
about. 

'Miss  Niner  seemed  to  feel  a  chill  in  the  air  after 
the  sun  went  down,  and  has  gone  home." 

He  looked  surprised. 

"Ah  I"  said  he,  **She  is  easily  persuaded — for  her 
good.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"Miss  Niner  is  very  delicate,"  I  observed. 

He  shook  his  head  and  drew  a  deeo  sigh.  "Very, 
very,  very.  Dear  Margaret,  dtar  Margaret!  But 
we  must  hope. 

The  hand-carriage  was  spinning  away  before  us,  at 
a  most  indecorous  pace  for  an  invalid  vehicle,  and 
was  making  most  irregular  curves  upon  the  sand.  Mr. 
Slinkton,  noticing  it  after  he  had  put  his  handkerchief 
io  his  eyes,  said: 

**If  I  may  judge  by  appearances,  your  friend  will 
be  upset,  Mr.  Sampson." 

**It  looks  probable,  certainly,"  said  I. 

**The  servant  must  be  drunk." 

"The  servants  of  old  gentlemen  will  get  drunk 
sometimes,"  said  I. 

"The  major  draws  very  light,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"The  major  does  draw  light,"  said  I. 

By  this  time,  the  carriage,  much  to  my  relief  was 
lost  in  darkness. 

"Do  you  stay  here  long,  Mr.  Sampson?" 

**Why,  no.    I  am  going  away  to  London  to-night." 

"I  shall  be  there  too,  soon  after  you." 

I  knew  that  as  w«ll  as  he  did.  But  I  did  not  tell 
him  so.  Any  more  than  I  told  him  what  defensive 
weapon  my  right  hand  rested  on  in  my  pocket,  as  I 
walked  by  his  side.  Any  more  than  1  told  him  why 
I  did  not  walk  on  the  sea-side  of  him,  with  the  night 
closing  in. 

We  left  the  beach,  and  our  ways  diverged.  We  ex- 
changed good  night,  and  had  par  led  indeed,  when  he 
said,  returning: 

"Mr.  Sampson,  may  T  ask?  Poor  Meltham,  whom 
we  spoke  of. — Dead  yet?" 

'*^^ot  when  I  last  heard  of  him;  but  too  broken  a 
man  to  live  long,  and  hopelessly  lost  to  his  old  cal- 
ling." 

"Dear,  dear,  dearl"  said  he,  with  great  feeling. 
"Sad,  sad,  sad  I  The  world  is  a  gravel"  And  so 
went  his  way. 

It  was  not  his  fault  if  the  world  were  not  a  grave. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him,  and  the  last  time,  was  late 
in  November. 

[to  be  continukd]    O 
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HUMORISTS. 


VALBBTIHE  VOX,   THE  VENTEILOQUIST. 

THE  BURGLAR  IN  THE  CHI&INET. 

We  left  Valentine  at  an  Inn  on  the  road,  with  Too- 
ler  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  drinking  'perdition 
to  the  witch.'  After  several  other  anmsini^  occur- 
rances  which  we  cannot  stop  to  narrate,  the  coach 
containing  Valentine  rolled  into  the  yard  of  a  London 
Inn  where  Valentine  was  affectionately  received  hy 
Mr.  Goodman  who  had  been  waiting  several 
hours  for  his  arrival  Upon  Valentine  detailing  the 
cause  of  delay  Goodman  roared  with  merriment  and 
begged  him  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  his  powers. 

•But  be  careful,  my  dear  boy,  be  careful,'  said  Good- 
man. 

*Ohl  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  discovery. 
— Waiterl*  said  Valentme,  throwing  his  voice  into  a 
box  in  which  two  extremely  stout  individuals  were 
eating  devilled  kidneys. 

'Yes,  sir,'  cried  the  person  in  pumps,  throwing  his 
nnpkin  under  hia  arm,  and  approaching  the  box  iu 
question. 

♦VVaiterl'  said  Valentine,  assuming  a  voice  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  box  opposite. 

*Ye8,  sir,'  repeated  the  waiter,  turning  round  on 
ascertaining  that  that  party  had  no  orders. 

*WaiterP  cried  Valentine  in  precisely  the  same  voice 
as  at  first. 

'Yes^airV  exclaimed  the  sleek  functionary,  return- 
ing, 'you  call,  sir?' 

*No,'  said  the  gentlemen,  'we  did  not  call.' 
'WArrERl'  shouted  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  to   which  end  he  of  the 
pumps  of  course  immediately  pelted. 

*Now,  where  is  that  bottle  of  port?'  cried  Valentine, 
bringing  the  voice  about  half  ^aay  back. 

*Beg  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,  sir,'  naid  the  waiter,  ad- 
dressing the  person  from  whom  he  imagined  the  sound 
had  proceedf'd,  *did  you  order  a  bottle  of  port,  sir?' 

*No/  said  the  person  addressed,  Tm  drinking 
negus.* 

'Waiter?'  shouted  Valentine  with  all  the  force  of 
which  he  was  capable. 

'Yes,  Sir!'  cried  the  waiter  with  corresponding 
energy,  and  again  he  followed  the  sound,  and  continu- 
ed to  follow  it  until  Valentine  ceaskd,  when  the 
knight  of  the  napkin,  whose  blood  began  to  boil,  ap- 

Eroached  the  fire  and  poked  it  with  all  the  power  at 
is  command. 

*Jiml'  cried  Valentine  sending  his  voice  up  the 
chimney,  while  the  waiter  was  taking  his  revenge — 
'get  up  higher:  I'm  roasting.' 

'Hushr  said  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  'Jim,' 
who  appeared  to  be  half-choked.  •Iludh! — don't 
speak  so  loud.' 

The  waiter,  who  still  grasped  the  instrument  of  his 
vengeance  with  one  hand,  raised  the  other  to  enjoin 
silence,  and  walked  on  tip-toe  towards  the  bar,  fVom 
which  in  an  instant  he  returned  with  the  landlord,  the 
hostess,  the  barmaid,  the  boots,  and  in  fact,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  establishment,  who 
crept  with  the  utmost  care  upon  their  toes  towards 
the  fire,  when  Valentine  conducted  the  following  in- 


teresting conversation  between  'Jim'  and  'Joe,'  in  the 
chimney. 

•It's  flaming  hot  Tiere,  Jim,  but  there — ^that'll  do. 
Did  you  ever  in  your  born  days  see  sich  a  fire?* 

'Hold  on  a  bit,  Joe,  our  sweat  '11  soon  damp  it.' 

<I  wish  he  as  poked  it  was  in  it.' 

•Oh,  that  wouldn't  do  at  any  price.  Hifl\  fat  *«d 
blaze  to  sich  a  hextent,  it  'ud  do,  us  brews  ^  no 
time.' 

The  landlord  approached.  'So  we've  caug)it  yon 
at  last  then,  you  blackguards.  HoUoI'  cried  he,  peer- 
ing up  the  chimney. 

'Hush,'  said  the  invisible  Jim. 

«Ay,  you  may  say  hush,'  said  the  host,  'bnt  ycm're 
trapped  now,  ray  tulips;  come  down— d'ye  hear?' 

The  tulips  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 
*   'Here,  Jerry,'  continued  the  host,  •run  out  for  the 
policeman;'  and  Jenry,  of  course,  ran  with  all  poBsi- 
ble  speed. 

•You'd  better  come  down  there,  yon  wagabones/ 
cried  the  landlord. 

'Hexcuse  us,'  said  Jim,  'you  are  werry  perlite.' 

♦If  ycm  don't.  Til  blow  you  bang  through  the  pot,' 
cried  the  landlord. 

•You  haven't  enough  powder,'  said  the  invisible 
Joe. 

The  policemen  here  entered,  and  bustling  up  to  the 
grate  shouted,  'Now  young  fellows,  come  along,  I 
wants  you.' 

'Do  you?'  said  one  of  the  young  fellows. 

'It's  o'  no  use,  you  know,'  cried  the  policeman,  who 
held  his  authority  to  be  contemned,  and  his  dignity 
insulted,  by  that  tranquil  remark.  'You'd  better  come 
at  once,  you  know,  my  rum  uns.' 

'That's  werry  good  advice,  I  dessay,'  said  one  of 
the  rum  uns,  *ony  lue  doesn't  think  so.' 

•Why,  it  taint  o'  no  use,'  urged  the  policeman, 
•you  ain't  got  a  ha'porth  o'  chance.  Here  give  ns 
hold  of  a  slick  or  a  broom,'  said  he  to  the  waiter,  and 
the  chambermaid  ran  to  fetch  one,  when  another 
policeman  entered,  to  whom  the  first  said,  'Smith,  go 
and  stand  by  them  ere  chimney  pots,  will  yer/  and 
accordingly  up  Smith  went  with  the  boots. 

•Now  then,'  said  the  policeman  having  got  a  long 
broom,  'if  you  don't  come  down,  my  crickets,  in  course 
I  shall  make  you,  and  that's  all  about  it.' 

In  reply  to  this  acute  observation,  one  of  the 
'crickets'  indulged  in  a  contemptuous  laugh,  which  eo 
enraged  the  policeman,  that  he  on  the  instant  intro- 
duced the  long  broom  up  the  chimney,  and  brought 
down  of  course  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soot  to  fill  an 
imperial  bushel  measure.  This  remarkable  deacension, 
being  on  his  part  wholly  unexpected,  caused  him  to 
ppit  and  sneeze  with  considerable  vehemence,  while 
his  face  was  sufficiently  black  to  win  the  sympathies 
of  any  regular  philanthropist  going. 

'Now  then,  you  sirs,'  shouted  Smith  from  the  top; 
'do  you  mean  to  come  up  or  go  down?    Ony  say.* 

As  soon  as  the  first  fit  of  sneezing  had  subsided, 
tne  policeman  below  was  just  about  to  give  vent  to 
the  iudignati«)n  which  swelled  his  official  breast,  when 
he  was  seiztd  with  another,  which  in  its  effects  prov- 
ed far  more  violent  than  the  first.  ;; 

'Good  luck  to  you,'  said  he  on  regaining  the  p^er 
to  speak,  'give  us  something  to  wash  it  down,  or  I 
shall  choke.     It'll  be  ail  the  worse  for  you,  my  kids. 
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when  I  gets  you.  De  you  mean  to  come  down  now? 
thats  all  about  it.  It's  o'  no  use,  you  know,  for  in 
courae  we  don't  leave  you.  Once  for  all,  do  you 
mean  to  come  down?' 

Tou  are  werry  perlite,'  replied  one  of  the  kids, 
•bnt  we'd  much  rayther  not.' 

'Why,  then/  said  the  constable  in  disguise,  who,  as 
far  as  the  making  up  of  his  face  was  concerned,  ap- 
peared perfeotiy  ready  to  murder  Olhdlo — 'in  course 
W8  most  make  you.' 

As  this  ohservation  on  the  part  of  the  policeman 
WAS  followed  by  another  contemptuous  laugh,  that 
respectable  fdnctionary  became  so  indignant  that  he 
entertained  thoughts  of  achieving  their  annihilation 
by  virtue  of  fire  and  smoke.  While,  however,  he 
was  considering  whether  a  jury  under  the  circumstan- 
ces would  bring  it  in  justifiable  homicide,  manslaught- 
er, or  murder,  it  was  suggested  that  as  there  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  an  extremely  humane  and  intel- 
lectual sweep,  who  had  become  particular  knock- 
koetd  in  the  piofession,  and  peculiarly  alive  to  the 
hardships  which  the  corrupt  climbing  system  inflicted 
upon  the  sooty  generation  in  general,  had  a  machine 
which  was  patronized  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
which  might  in  this  instant  have  the  effect  of  accele- 
rating the  process  of  ejectment.  For  this  remai*kable 
master-sweep,  threfore,  boots  was  dispatched,  while 
the  policeman,  bent  upon  a  wicked  waste  of  coals, 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  invisibles  to  descend  by 
making  the  fire  blaze  with  a  fury  which  a  couple  of 
salamanders  only  could  stand. 

Nothing,  however;  bearing  the  similitude  of  blazes 
eould  bring  the  burglars  down,  and  just  as  Valentine's 
guardian  pro  tern,  was  declaring  that  he  mast  either 
laugh  loudly  or  burst,  a  stout  stumpy  man,  who  stood 
about  five  feet  ^ve,  upon  legs  to  which  nothing 
stands  recorded,  in  the  annals  of  legs,  at  all  compar- 
able m  point  of  obliquity,  was  lead  in  by  boots,  with 
the  machine  on  his  shoulder,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
air  of  an  individual  conscious  of  the  immaculate 
character  of  his  motives,  and  of  the  general  integrity 
of  his  professional  reputation. 

'I  understand,'  said  he,  bowing  with  all  the  im- 
portance of  which  a  master-sweep  is  comfortably 
capable  towards  the  fire — *I  understand  that  you  have 
certain  burglarious  burglars  up  the  flue.  Well!  as 
the  integral  int^rity  of  this  glorious  and  empirical 
enpire  demands  that  all  such  dishonest  thieves  should 
be  brought  when  caught  to  the  barrier  of  judicial 
joaticc,  «rgo,  that  is  for  to  say,  consequently,  there- 
^they  mu^  descend  down,  and  this^l  bring  'em  I 
It  was  never  known  to  fail,'  he  added,  drawing  forth 
a  huge  bread -and-cheese  knife  to  cut  the  cord  which 
boond  the  machine  together,  *in  an^  thing  successfully 
attempted.  It  is  patronized  by  the  titled  nobility, 
and  clerical  clergy  in,  oly  orders,  besides  the  official 
officers  of  the  loyal  household,  and  the  principal  aris- 
tocratic members  of  the  aristocracy  in  high  life,  and 
OQght  to  be  known  in  every  particle  of  the  globe  and 
her  colonics.  It  was  ony  t'other  day  as  I  was  called 
in  to  hoperate  upon  the  chimneys  of  one  of  our  tip 
topmost  dukes,  a  great  agricultural  proprietor  of 
landed  property,  and  a  peticular  friend  of  mine,  wot 
had-  heered  from  some  vagabone  wot  I  holds  werry 
proj^rly  in  contemptuous  contempt,  that  my  machine 
had  turned  out  a  dead  failure*     *So,'  says  he,  when 


I*d  done  the  job,  *Shufflebottom'  says  he,  'you're  a 
werry  ill-used  man,  a  hindiwidual  wot*8  werry  much 
respected  uniwersally  by  all,  and  therefore,  it's  a 
werry  great  pity  that  you  should  be  sich  a  wictim  of 
misrepresentation.'  Why,  says  I,  my  lord  duke,  you 
knows  werry  well  as  how  I  treats  all  such  wagabones 
'  with  suitable  contempt.  But  I'm  obleeged  to  you,  my 
lord  duke,  and  I  feels  werry  grateful  as  I  alius  does 
feel  for  any  favor  as  is  showed,  and  I  alius  likes  to 
return  it  too,  'specially  if  them  as  shows  it  puts  them- 
selves you  know  werry  much  out  of  the  way  in  the 
most  friendliest  spirit,  and  has  their  motives  in  con- 
sequence suspected.' 

*VVell,  come,'  said  the  host,  interrupting  this  re- 
markable sweep,  who  displayed  a  disposition  to  go  on 
for  an  hour,  *let  us  see  if  we  can  get  these  rascals 
out  of  the  flue.' 

Shufflebottom  marvelled  at  this  ungentlemanlike 
interruption,  but  after  hurling  a  look  of  contempt  at 
the  illiterate  landlord,  he  introduced  the  head 
of  his  machine  iuto  the  chimney  and  sent  it 
up  joint  by  joint.  Of  course,  during  its  progress  a 
considerable  quantity  of  soot  deecended,  but  when  the 
brush  had  reached  the  pot,  the  policeman  above  grasp- 
ed it  firmly,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  rough  hair  (»f  one 
of  the  burglars,  and  pulled  it  completely  out  of 
Shufliebottom's  hand. 

♦The  blaggards  is  at  the  top!'  cried  Shufflebottom, 
loudly.  *they've  stole  my  machine! — go,  go  upon  the 
roof.' 

'Come  with  me,'  said  the  policeman,  but  as  Shuffle- 
bottom had  not  sufficient  courage  for  that,  the  police- 
man and  boots  went  up  together,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  all  necessary  assistance.  On  reaching  the 
roof,  they  of  course  discovered  the  cause  of  Shuffle- 
bottom's  great  alarm,  and  having  sent  his  machine 
down  the  chimney  again,  descended  with  the  view  of 
deciding  upon  some  other  course.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion of  the  policeman  above,  that  no  burglars  were  in 
the  chimney  at  all,  for  he  himself  had  been  nearly 
suflfocated  by  simply  looking  from  the  top,  but  as  this 
very  natural  idea  was  repudiated  as  monstrous  by 
all  below,  Shufflebottom  in  the  plentitude  of  his  hu- 
manity, suggested  that  a  sack  should  be  tied  tightly 
over  the  pot,  in  order  that  the  invisible  burglars 
might  be  stifled  into  an  unconditional  surrender.  As 
this  appeared  to  be  decidedly  the  most  eff*ectual  way 
of  compelling  them  to  descend,  the  policeman  urged 
it  strongly,  and  as  the  host  did  by  no  means  object  to 
its  adoption,  orders  were  given  for  the  sack  to  be 
tied  over  at  once. 

This  humane  and  ingenious  operation  had  scarcely 
been  performed,  when  the  room  was  of  course  filled 
with  smoke,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes,  every 
soul  had  departed  with  the  exception  of  the  policeman 
and  Shufflebottom  the  sweep,  who  soon  deemed  it 
expedient  to  crawl  out  on  their  hands  and  knees  to 
avoid  suffocation. 

Valentine  and  his  guardian,  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, repaired  to  the  bar,  when  orders  were  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  sack,  aud  on  its  being  decided, 
that  when  the  smoke  had  evaporated,  one  policeman 
should  re'uain  in  the  room,  and  another  on  the  roof 
of  the  house  all  night,  2.  coach  was  ordered,  and 
Goodman  with  his  charge  proceeded  home  irreprea- 
sibly  delighted  with  the  evening's  entertainment. 
•^  uigiiized  Dy  vjv^v^viv 
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ABLUSTERDIQ  SUBJECT. 


"How  to  raise  the  wiDd"  is  often  a  subject  of  ear- 
nest ioquirj  among  needy  folks,  how  the  wind  is  rais- 
ed is  what  we  propose  to  descant  upon  just  now. 

Before  we  '^raise  the  wind"  we  may  as  well  ask 
what  it  is.  It  is  air  in  motion  we  are  told.  This 
may  not  satisfy  everybody,  curious  people  may  want 
to  know  what  necessity  there  is  for  air  getting  in  mo- 
tion ;  why  cannot  it  take  it  easy  and  rest  in  quiet 
instead  of  passing  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  every 
degree  of  velocity  from  that  of  the  gentle  zephyr  to 
the  mad  hurricane  or  tornado.  In  reply  to  this  it 
may  be  stated  the  air  moves  much  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  individuals  often  do  in  life.  Somebody  else 
wants  to  move  and  they  move  to  get  out  of  his  way 
or  to  jump  into  his  place.  So  with  the  air — it  hasn't 
all  its  own  way  although  it  is  aur.  There  is  a  law 
given  to  it  that  when  it  is  warmed  and  rareified  it 
must  ascend  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  its  colder  bro- 
ther, the  cool  air,  to  take  its  place,  which  it  accord- 
ingly does — perhaps  as  much  as  anything  from  the 
fact  that  the  lighter  or  thinner  air  is  glad  to  make 
room  for  the  heavier  or  denser,  which  is  fighting  its 
way  to  the  bottom. 

It  comes  out  then  after  all  that  the  sun  is  in  most 
cases  responsible  for  windy  times.  In  fact  it  is  the 
great  Jeremy  Didler  that  is  always  "raising  the  wind." 
It  effects  this  in  s  veral  ways.  Sometimes  by  evapor- 
ating the  water  of  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans,  causing  an 
upward  movement  of  immense  bodies  of  vapor  which 
displace  the  common  air  and  carrying  much  of  it 
along  with  it  in  its  paf  sage,  it  causes  anish  of  air  below. 
Then,  again,  by  warming  the  air  itself  it  lightens  it 
and  causes  it  to  ascend,  when  streams  of  air  from  cold- 
er quarters  pour  into  the  vacant  space,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  ha\e  Windsor  air  in  motion.  In  this 
way  we  account  for  the  strong  and  tempestuous  na- 
ture of  very  hot  climates  and  their  tendency  te  hur- 
ricanes &c  ,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  suddenly 
displacing  great  masses  of  atmosphere  causes  violent 
rudhes  of  air  from  cooler  regions  to  fill  its  place. 

The  sudden  falling  of  the  mnumerable  drops  of  rain 
at  a  thunder  shower  is  another  way  of  "raising  the 
wind."  In  their  descent  they  displace  the  air  with 
great  force,  hence  at  such  times  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  have  violent  gusts  of  wind  blow  out  from  the 
spot  where  the   rain  has  fallen 

Another  old  wind  brewer  on  this  planet,  less  than 
the  sun  but  holding  its  influence  indirectly  from  him, 
is  that  remarkable  stream  of  warm  water  which  rush- 
ing outwards  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  traverses  the 
ocean  producing  wonderful  changes  in  its  prf)gress. 
It  is  this  Gulf  Stream  which  gives  the  British  Islands 
a  mild  and  temperate  time,  when  other  countries, 
such  as  Dermark,  no  nearer  the  north  arc  bound  in 
the  fetters  of  winter.  This  stream  is  called  by  some 
the  great  ''weather  breeder*'  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its 
waters  are  so  warm  that  they  give  off  a  constant 
stream  of  vapor  by  evaporation.  On  a  winters  daf 
if  one  could  only  get  far  enough  off  to  look  down  up- 


on this  planet,  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  might 
be. traced  across  the  ocean  by  the  mist  in  the  air.  It 
is  the  warmth  of  this  stream  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cold  shores  of  Newfoundland,  which  causes  the 
silver  fogs  snrrounding  that  coast.  So  much  vapor 
ascending  into  the  air  must  necessarily  prove  a  great 
disturber  of  the  atmosphere,  and  just  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, the  most  violent  storms  occur  along  its  coarse. 
Consequently,  it  :s  stated,  that  navigators  dread  the 
storms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  more  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  ocean — especially  as  it 
raises  the  highest  kind  of  waves,  owing  to  the  stream 
going  one  way  and  the  wind  another. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  southern  end  of 
our  globe,  which  is  principally  covered  with  water, 
is  comparatively  free  from  the  storms  which  disturb 
the  north.  Even  the  stormy  capes  of  Africa  and 
America  will  not  compare  with  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America,  in  the  violence  of  its  storms.  The 
China  seas  and  the  North  Pacific  may  perhaps  vie 
with  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  neither  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  can  equal  them  m  freqnen* 
cy  or  fury. 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  m  these 
southern  regions  there  is  an  absence  of  the  mountains, 
deserts,  seas  and  continents,  which  by  reflecting  heat 
and  disturbing  the  masses  of  air  above,  lead  te  such 
disturbances;  neither  is  there  in  the  south  such  a 
mixture  of  hot  and  cold  currents.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  too,  the  currents  being  unbounded  or  un- 
hedged in  by  continents,  are  broad  and  sluggish, 
while  in  the  north,  they  are  narrow  sharp  and  strong 
hence  southern  waters  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  less 
boisterous  than  those  of  the  north. 

Amonff  the  curiosities  of  our  globe  are  the  trade 
winds.  Extending  entirely  around  the  earth  are  two 
zones  of  perpetual  winds.  With  slight  exceptions 
these  winds  blow  perpetually,  and  are  always  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  except  where  they  are  tamed 
aside  as  in  crossing  a  desert  or  by  a  rainy  season. 
They  are  principally  caused  by  heat  but  chiefly  by 
the  latent  heat  or  vapor  which  is  set  free  by  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes.  Then  we  have  Mon- 
soons which  blow  one  way  for  six  months  at  a  stretch, 
and  for  the  remaining  six  in  a  nearly  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  acting  on  the  atmosphere  as  he  passes 
from  the  equat(»r  to  the  northern  tropic  and  back 
again.  When  in  the  north  its  heat  causes  the  warm 
air  to  rise,  when  cold  aur  from  the  southern  hemisphere 
rushes  in  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  This  is  a 
southerly  Monsoon.  The  northern  Monsoon  is  caused 
in  a  similar  way  by  the  sun  when  at  the  other  end  of 
his  journey. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  in  tropical  conn- 
tries,  have  a  wind  from  the  sea  by  day  and  one  from 
tl^  land  by  night,  with  the  regularity  of  the  rising- 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  At  Valparaiso,  in  sum- 
mer time,  the  sea  breeze  blows  furiously  every  after- 
noon, tearing  up  the  pebbles  in  the  streets  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  deserted  and  business  suspended 
Suddenly  the  winds  and  sea,  as  if  they  had  heard  the 
voice  of  an  almighty  rebuke,  are  hushed,  and  there  is 
a  great  calm.  The  population  sally  forth,  the  ladies 
in  ball  costume,  for  there  is  not  wind  enough  to  disar- 
range the  slightest  curl.  This  surprising  change 
oecurs  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
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The  causes  of  alteroate  land  and  sea  breezes  are  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  giving  forth  of 
heat  which  cools  the  laud  below  the  temperature  of 
the  aea.  The  land  atmosphere  thus  becoming  the 
heaviest  rushes  seaward,  hence  the  evening  bri^eze. 

And  now  with  the  light  of  these  views  cannot  our 
mountain  readers  explain  many  curious  facts  with 
which  they  are  acquainted;  in  particular,  can  they 
not  account  for  the  cool  and  blessed  evening  breeze 
which  after  our  sultriest  days  sweeps  over  these  val- 
leysf 


THE   SPIRIT   OP   THE  PRESS. 

We  introduce  this  week  a  new  department  under 
the  above  heading.  In  it  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  raciest  hits,  the  newest  thoughts,  and  the  choicest 
ideas  that  can  be  gathered  up  from  the  Magazine 
Press  of  the  day.  It  will  differ  from  **The  Cream  of 
the  Papers,^  inai^much  as  it  will  be  more  a  summary 
of  ideas  than  a  presentation  of  whole  or  condensed 
I  articles. 

We  commence  with  Theodore  Tilton's  paper,  the 
Independent,  which  thus  sarcastically  puts  a  Te  Deum 
to  Napoleon  in  the  mouth  of  Pope  Pius,  by  way  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Garibaldiaus  at 
Mentana. 

"We  praise  thee,  0,  Napoleon,  we  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  our  lord. 

'*The  National  Guard  and  the  French  Newspapers 
are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory. 

'^be  Glorious  Company  of  Tyrants  praise  thee. 
H^  Ha  Ha  i^ 

"When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  me  from 
tiiat  accursed  Garibaldi,  thou  didst  not  abhor  to  do 
my  dirty  work,  who  a  short  time  since  railed  at  thee 
with  bitter  and  contumelious  words. 

"Thou  hast  been  so  snubbed  of  late,  that  thou  wert 
preedy  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  somebody;  and  so, 
forgetting  my  anathemas  and  scornful  words,  or  wil- 
ling to  take  them  '*in  a  Pickwickian  sense,''  thou 
madest  haste  to  attack  Garibaldi  and  his  handful  of 
young  heroes  with  thy  hireling  hosts.     *        •        • 

"We  believe  that  thou  art  come  to  be  our   Savior. 

"Let  us  not  be  numbered  with  the  Mexicans  and 
the  Prussians  who  have  most  unmannerly  tweaked 
thy  sacred  and  portentous  node." 

Oh  Napo1eon>  in  thee,  and  not  in  right  or  justice, 
have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  confounded. 

"0  Napoleon,  have  mercy  upon  uo.^'  &c. 


From  an  article  on  "The  Curiosities  of  Sound"  in 
Onct  a  Week,  we  gather  that  sound  follows  the  same 
general  laws  as  light.  Flat  sut  faces,  such  as  a  blanks 
wall,  will  reflect  sound  back,  just  as  a  looking-glass, 
vill  reflect  back  light.  Concave  surfaces  will  bring* 
the  sound  to  a  focus  in  particular  spots  and  prevent 
its  diffusion,  just  as  the  image  of  a  candle  is  projected 
to  a  particular  spot  upon  a  wall  by  a  concave  reflector 
or  lens.  The  utility  of  sounding  boards  lies  in  the 
foct  ^at  th^  catch  the  sounds  over  the  speaker's 
head,  and  reflect  them  down  upon  the  audience.  The 
harder  and  smoother  their  surfiaces,  the  better  they 
will  reflect    &c 


Some  day  or  other  we  may  have  a  Bonaparte  Pope. 
An  exchange  says: 

As  there  are  21  red  hats  vacant  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, the  Pope  has  decided  to  create  a  batch  of  cardi- 
nals; and«  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  will  include  in  the  number  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  and  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  prelate  of  his 
household.  The  family  has  had  consuls,  kings,  and 
emperors  among  its  members,  and  is  now  looking  for- 
ward to  a  pope. 


Charivari  has  its  pop  at  the  intervention  in  Italian 
matters.  •'Why  don't  you  study  your  Roman  histo- 
ry?** says  a  schoolmaster  to  a  lazy  pupil.  "I  am  wait- 
ing for  it  to  be  finished/'  is  the  reply. 


Mr.  Parton,  husband  of  "Fanny  Fern"  in  an  article 
entitled  "Does  it  pay  to  Fmoke,"  Atlantic  Monthly, 
thus  handles  the  gorgeous  club-houses  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

"What  is  the  real  attraction  of  these  gorgeous  es- 
tablishments?'' I  aeked  the  other  evening  of  an  ac- 
quaintance. His  answer  was.  No  women  can  enter 
there!  Once  within  the  sacred  walls  we  are  safe  from 
everytlnng  that  wears  a  petticoatl"  Are  we  getting 
to  be ,Turks?  The  Turks  shut  women  in ;  we  shut  them 
out.  The  Turks  build  harems  for  their  women;  but 
we  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  to  women  our  abodes, 
and  CO  nstruct  harems  for  ourselves." 

Mr.  Parton's  great  argument  against  tobacco  is 
found  in  the  smoker's  praise  of  it.  "It  soothes  and 
lulls  so."  Mr.  Parton  thinks,  in  vulgar  parlance,  that 
"that's  just  what's  the  matter.".  It  fulls  the  poor 
workman  into  content  with  his  wretched  home.  It 
makes  men  content  with  very  poor  compavty.  In  Mr. 
P's  words: 

"One  of  the  worst  effects  of  smoking  is  that  it  dead' 
ens  our  susceptibility  to  tedium,  and  enables  us  to 
ke»  p  on  enduring  what  we  ought  to  war  against  and 
overcume.  Tyrants  and  oppressors  are  wrong  in 
drawing  so  much  revenue  from  tobacco;  they  ought 
rather  to  give  it  away,  for  it  tends  to  enable  people  to 
sit  down  content  under  every  kind  of  oppression." 


ANSWERS   TO   GOBEESPOITOEHTS. 

NOTE  —  Correepondence  is  Invited  Arom  our  fHendi. 

We  open  this  portion  of  nar  colamne  for  the  aso  of  rach  of  onr  readen, 
who,  like  the  followlnf?  wi»h  to  get  an  exclutufie  of  good  boolcs,  and  tboi 
obtain  an  increase  of  reading  matter. 

JoBx  I.  wishes  to  borrow  a  copy  of  ''Ernest  Maltravera;**  win  loan 
**lTanhoe"  in  exchange. 

La  or  T.  wishes  to  borrow  "Vanity  Pair;"  w^Il  loan  volomea  of  ••Pldi. 
,  wick"  or  '*A11  the  Tear  B«and**  in  exchange.  Apply  at  thia  oiBce  for 
either  of  above. 

SoHooLMASTBR.— We  are  anxious  to  have  the  Mafrasine  become  Increas- 
inidly  a  vehicle  for  edacation,  and  a  help  to  the  school tearhers  of  the  TerrT 
tory.  Any  wishtng  to  Introduce  it  among  their  scholars  will  have  a  reduc- 
tion made  on  taking  a  number,  and  every  effort  made  to  accommodate 
them. 

BifQunuER.— Andrew  jackson  Davis  does,  as  Cur  as  we  have  bad  tbe  pa- 
tience to  peruse  his  so-caiied  *  Revehitions,**  appear  to  profess  to  give  a 
description  of  each  planet  of  our  Solar  Kysteia.  Excepting  those  of  Ve' 
nos  he  would  have  us  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pUnets  are  geo- 
eral^snperivr  to  men  on  this  earth.  Davis  Is»  like  others  of  his  class,  a 
very  verbose  sad  wearying  ao -bor^^ed  Dy  s^\  ^\  / -. 
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TH£   CREAM  OF  THE  PAPERS. 


WONSEEFVL    ESVCATIOVAL    SYSTEM 
OP   CHINA. 

{Vnm  AU  the  lear  Bound. J 

(COXCLCDED.) 

The  preliminary^  examinations  took  place  in  the  principal 
town  ot  the  different  districts,  of  which  there  are  ninety-one  in 
the  province  of  Kwang-tung.  These  examinations  are  open  to 
all  comer8>  without  distinction,  They  take  place  once  in  eigh- 
teen months,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chi-bien,  or  district 
magistrate,  a  mandarin  generally  of  the  seventh  grade.  The 
selected  scholars  then  proceed  to  the  departmental  city— there 
are  nine  of  these  in  the  province — where  the  prefect  (Ohi-foo, 
a  mandarin  of  the  fourth  rank)  presides,  and  from  these  the 
Seu-tsai  are  elected,  who  proceed  to  the  provincial  city  for  the 
triennial  examinations. 

The  number  of  candidates  on  this  occasion  who  had  in  the 
departmential  cities  obtained  the  grade  of  Seu-tsai,  was  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred,  from  whom  seventy-two  are,  accord- 
ing to  imperial  decrees,  to  be  elected  to  the  rank  of  Keii-jin, 
and  conveved  to  Peking  for  presentation  to  the  emperor. 
Twenty-eight  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  scholars  of  the  pro- 
Tincial  city  and  its  environs.  It  is  required— there  being 
allowed  only  eight  exceptional  cases — that  every  candidate 
should  prove  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  a  particular  local- 
ity for  at  least  three  generations. 

The  provincial  governor  is  locked  up  during  the  examinations 
in  the  hall  with  the  imperial  commissioner,  and  is  prohibited 
firom  holding  any  intercourse  with  any  but  the  imprisoned  stu- 
dents, for  whose  accommodation  no  less  than  ten  thousand  cells 
are  provided.  It  is  generally  understood  that  one  in  twelve  is 
nominated  by  the  special  favor  and  patronage  of  the  commis- 
sioner, and  for  the  nomination  of  each  of  these  a  large  sum  is 
ordinarily  paid,  which  is  deemed  a  fair  perquisite  to  the  hono- 
rable and  distinguished  official;  but  when  corruption  exceeds 
these  moderate  bounds,  the  risk  of  denunciation  and  punish- 
ment is  extremely  great.  We  have  before  us  a  PekiniK  Gazette 
of  1858,  in  which  there  is  a  long  report  of  the  trial  of  a  bribed 
examiner  who  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Punishment, 
and,  with  his  confederates  and  the  bribing  candidate,  ordered 
to  be  decapitated.  It  was  proved  that  a  rolled  essay,  not 
written  bv  the  student,  was  fraudulently  and  clandestinely 
passed  in  bis  name  to  the  head  examiner,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state;  and  the  imperial  decree  declares 
that  both  examiners  and  literary  graduates  must  be  advised 
that  they  will  be  beheaded  if  there  be  any  dishonest  collusion, 
or  if  degrees  are  purchased  by  money.  Should  there  be  a  false 
assumption  of  name,  or  illegal  acts  be  employed  to  obtain 
office,  the  offender  shall  wear  the  Tan-kia,  or  wooden  pillory, 
at  the  door  of  the  chief  magistrate's  office,  and  be  exposed, 
with  a  description  of  his  crime,  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  people. 
Banishment  is  to  follow  the  neglect  ot  subordinate  duties  con- 
nected with  the  literary  examinations.  In  the  case  in  question 
the  nomination  took  place  by  ^'secret  signs.''  *'It  might  have 
been,"  says  the  emperor,  ***a  slight  sin'  if  the  money  had  been 
lent  to  defray  the  expenses  before,  or  had  been  given  as  a  pre- 
sent to  one  of  the  functionaries  after  the  examination,  but  as 
it  was,  capital  punishment  must  be  inflicted."  Against  this 
decision  an  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  minor  offenders, 
but  after  the  decapitation  of  the  principals.  The  emperor 
summoned  his  council  to  consider  the  appeal,  but  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  criminals,  who  had  endeavored  to  bribe  his  father, 
he  orders  that  he  be  beheaded  without  reprieve.  ^'Father  and 
son  have  incurred  the  death-penalty,  but,  in  truth,  our  heart 
cannot  endure  the  decapitation  of  both  at  one  blow.  Let  the 
father  then  experience  our  mercy,  and  expiate  his  crime  by 
his  exertions  in  the  military  colonies.  This  is  an  act  of  good- 
ness irrespective  of  the  law.  There  is  a  certain  difference  in 
the  degrees  of  guilt  of  the  others;"  so  the  emperor  directs  that 
all  be  degraded,  and  some  be  banished.  **The  father  of  one 
of  the  guilty  has  recently  died;  ascertain  whether  he  has  left 
any  other  son;  if  not,  let  him  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
hundred  days  of  mourning  have  ended,  and  hia  transportation 
must  take  place  after  his  father  has  been  becomingly  buried." 
But  for  this  special  interference,  the  power  of  the  council 
would  have  been  limited  to  commuting  the  sentence  of  decapi- 
tation into  that  of  strangling.  So  the  emperor  forestals  their 
decision,  and  he  requires  the  further  investigation  and  puiftsb- 
ment  according  to  law  be  directed  against  other  charges  of  im- 


probity. He  declares  that  this  species  of  crime  does  not  come 
under  the  character  of  ordinary  offences:  *'Tbe  examiaatioos 
for  degrees  are  the  great  institutions  for  the  selection  of  true 
talent.  The  punishment  of  beheading  must  be  awarded  alike 
to  those  who  receive  and  those  who  offer  bribes."  He  will 
not,  in  this  case,  allow  the  ordinary  distinction  between  the 
attempt  to  commit  and  the  commitai  of  a  crime.  He  directs 
his  peremptory  order  to  be  recorded  "as  a  law  for  ever  more." 
In  the  year  1859.  the  emperor's  brother,  Yib-jin,  was,  by  im- 
perial decree,  handed  over  to  the  Board  ot  Punishment,  be- 
cause, during  the  literary  examination,  he  had  treated  a  censor 
with  disrespect. 

The  highest  literary  title  is  that  of  Chwang-yuen,  or  pred- 
dent  of  the  Uan-lin  College.  We  had  the  honor  of  holdiof 
some  intercourse  with  the  last  person  elected  to  this  distinction. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  kept  a  small  stationary  shop  in 
an  obscure  street  at  Ningpo.  The  whole  town  and  neighbor- 
hood was  in  a  state  of  bewildered  joy  when  the  great  news  of 
his  nomination  arrived.  Processions,  illuminations,  public  re- 
joicings, universal  visitings.  occupied  everybody's  thongbts. 
The  bumble  domicile  of  the  father  was  crowded  with  people  of 
the  highest  rank  bringing  their  congratulatians  to  the  parents, 
family,  and  friends  of  him  who  was  lifted  to  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid  of  literary  glory,  whose  brightest  light  was  not  only 
shed  on  the  most  adjacent  kindred,  but  spread  over  the  city, 
the  country,  and  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  province. 


MOEMON    EMIGRAHOH. 

[From  MacmillaQ's  Magszine.] 

Of  all  the  various  sects  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  treats,  Mormonism 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  About  the  only  unfavorable 
literary  criticivsm  I  should  feel  inclined  to  make  about  his  book 
is,  that  he  fails  to  convey  any  distinct  estimate  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  religious  bodies  about  which  he 
discourses  so  ably  and  pleasantly.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate, 
to  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  while  the  Mor- 
mons are  a  body  whose  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
Mount  Lebanon  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  influential  than  the 
Agapemone  near  Taunton,  of  which  Brother  Prince  was,  or  is 
for  aught  I  know,  the  Messiah. 

The  superior  success  of  Mormonism  to  that  of  other  Ameri- 
can sects  of  a  similar  character  I  take  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  grafted  upon  a  system  of  emigration.  The  founders 
of  the  faith  had  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  tendency  which 
carries  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  from  the  Old  Werld 
to  the  New,  might  be  turned  into  a  religious  agency.  Tke 
apostles  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Brigham  Yoong  go  forth  to 
Welch  peasants,  and  English  laborers,  and  Norwegian  cottiers, 
and  to  the  poor  of  every  country  where  the  mignratory  passion 
has  begun  to  work,  and  promise  them  not  only  salvation  in  the 
world  to  come,  but  land  in  this.  A  friend  of  mine  not  long 
ago  was  engaged  in  trying  to  obtain  emigrants  amongst  the 
agricultural  classes  fur  a  distant  English  colony.  He  found 
plenty  of  persons  willing  to  go,  but  their  reluctance  to  embark 
alone  npon  a  long  journey  proved  an  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  his  success  as  a  recruiter  for  the  colony.  Let  every- 
body imagine  what  it  must  be  to  ordinary  laborers,  who  have 
never  known  anything  of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
parish,  to  set  forth,  without  friends  or  acquaintances,  to  seek 
their  fortunes  In  n  strange  country  where  they  know  nobody. 
They  would  like  well  enough  to  go,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
going. 

Now  this  feeling,— which  is,  I  believe,  a  very  general  one 
amidst  the  emigrant  class, — is  made  to  do  service  for  Mormon- 
ism. Converts  to  the  new  creed  have  emigration  made  easy  to 
them:  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  journey  is  taken  off  their 
hands.  They  are  escorted  on  their  road  by  men  they  know; 
amongst  their  fellow-converts  they  have  friends,  or  at  any  rate 
acquaintances,  already  provided  for  them;  and  they  know  that, 
.when  they  reach  the  far-away  land  which  seems  to  them  so*  ut- 
terly beyond  their  mental  vision,  they  will  And  homes  and  em- 
ployment prepared  beforehand.  I  do  not  attribute  the  success 
ol  Mormonism  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  its  connection  with  a 
well-organized  system  of  emigration;  but  I  do  believe  that  any 
sect  which  offered  the  same  or  similar  inducements  would  find 
no  want  of  proselytes. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  obvionsly  inclined  to  think  that  polygamy  is  an 
incident  rather  than  a  characteristic  of  Mormonism.  It  flour- 
ished before  a  plurality  of  wives  was  practically  allowed,  and 
would  continue,  he  believes,  to  flourish  even  if  monogamy 
were  re-established  as  an  institution.    How  far   this  may  be 
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true  or  not  is  a  matter  of  specalAtioD.  Bat  this  much  is  clear, 
if  llr.  Dixon  can  be  at  all  reliad  oo,  that  tftah  is  not  at  present, 
whateyer  it  may  become  hereafter,  a  mere  sink  of  licentious 
indnlgence.  As  a  bodj,  the  Mormons  are  hard-worlcing.  sober, 
temperate  men;  actuated  by  a  deep  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
iolerests  of  tlieir  creed.  There  must  be  something  in  that  faith 
which  appeals  to  men's  conrictions  as  well  as  to  their  passions. 


ULIFUTTOWS- 

WBXBB  TBB  GHILOnDr  HAD  IT  AU.  THKE  OWN  WAT. 
[TTom  Chttttben  JoornalJ 

It  will  be  a  wmraiag  to  ''Psrents  and  Guardians."  to  read 
the  following  account  how  the  youngsters  managed  things  in 
Ulipat  Town,  after  they  had  dethroned  the  old  folks  and 
esuhlished  a  government  of  their  own* 

This  is  the  way  they  began: 

"They  sucked  the  jam,  they  lost  the  spoons, 
They  sent  up  several  flre-oal loons, 
They  let  off  erackers,  they  hamt  a  guy. 
They  piled  a  bonfire  ever  so  high. 

*Tbey  offered  a  prize  for  the  ladest  boy. 
And  one  for  the  most  Magnificent  tov; 
The^  split  or  burnt  the  canes  olf-hand; 
They  made  new  laws  in  Liliput  Land. 

"  'Kever  do  to^ay  what  you  can 

Put  off  till  to-nu>rrow,'  one  of  them  ran; 

<Late  to  bed  and  late  to  rise,' 

Was  another  law  which  they  did  devise. 

''They  passed  a  law  to  have  always  plenty 
Of  beautiful  things;  we  shall  mention  twenty: 
A  maffic-lantem  for  all  to  see. 
Babbits  to  keep,  and  a  Christmas-tree. 

"A  boat,  a  house  that  went  on  wheels. 
An  organ  to  grind,  and  sherry  at  meals. 
Drums  and  wheelbarrows,  Boman  candles, 
Whips  with  whistles  let  into  the  handleiv 

''A  real  live  giant,  a  roe  to  fly, 

A  goat  to  tease,  a  copper  to  sky, 

A  garret  of  apples,  a  box  of  paints, 

A  saw  and  a  hammer,  and  no  complaints. 

''Nail  up  the  door,  slide  down  the  stairs, 
Saw  off  the  legs  of  the  parlor  chairs, — 
That  was  the  way  in  Liliput  Land, 
The  Children  having  the  upper  hand. 

"They  made  the  Old  Folks  come  to  sehoel, 
All  in  pinafores, — that  was  the  rule, — 
Saying:  *Eener-deener-diner-duss, 
Kattler-wheeler-whiler-wuss;' 

They  made  them  learn  all  sorts  of  things 
That  nobody  liked.    They  had  catechitings: 
They  kept  them  in,  they  sent  them  down 
In  class,  in  school,  in  Liliput  Town. 

"O  but  thev  gave  them  tit  for  ttti 
Thick  breai^ind-butter,  and  all  that: 
Stickjaw  pudding  that  tires  your  chin. 
With  the  marmalade  spread  ever  so  thin. 

^'Tbey  governed  the  eleok  in  Liliput  Land, 
They  altered  the  hour  or  the  minute-hand. 
They  make  the  day  fast,  they  made  the  day  slow. 
Just  as  they  wished  the  time  to  go. 

"They  never  wiUted  for  king  or  for  cat; 
They  never  wiped  their  shoes  on  the  mat^ 
Their  joy  was  great:  their  joy  was  greater, 
They  rode  in  the  baby's  perambulator." 

Then  tliey  gave  evening  entertainments  on  a  magnificent 


*'Every  one  rode  in  a  cab  to  the  door; 
Every  one  came  in  a  pinafore. 
Lady  and  gentleman,  rat  tat-iat, 
Loud  knock,  proud  knock,  opera-hat!"    ' 

The  old  folks  were  made  to  give  "recitations,-*  as  tiie  young 
ones  had  to  do  under  the  ancient  system. 

'•One  fat  man.  too  fat  by  far, 
Tried  'Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star!' 

"His  voice  was  gruff,  bis  pinafore  tight; 
His  wife  said:  *Mind,  dear,  sing  it  right;' 
But  be  forgot,  and  said  Fa-la-la! 
The  Queen  of  Liliput's  own  papa? 

"She  frowned  and  ordered  him  np  to  bed; 

He  said  he  was  sorry;  she  shook  her  bead; 

His  clean  sbirt-front  with  his  tears  were  stained, — 

But  discipline  had  to  be  maintained." 


THE  PYRAMID  OFBATOHETS. 


The  officers  as  well  as  sub-officers  of  the  Russian  horse-guapds 
are  subjected  to  the  most  rigorotis  discipline,  and  are  required 
to  execute,  on  horseback,  all  the  manoBuvers  of  a  theatrical 
equestrian. 

One  day  an  officer  of  the  lancer  g^ard  was  going  through 
his  exercise  before  the  Grand  Duke.  He  had  performed  ail 
the  usual  evolutions  iu  the  most  satisfactory  way  until,  when 
at  full  gallop,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  turn, — bis  horse 
proved  restive,  and  refused  to  obey  either  bridle  or  spur. 

The  command  was  repeated  in  a  thundering  voice,  and  the 
officer  renewed  his  efforts  to  make  the  horse  obey  it;  but  with- 
out effect,  for  the  fiery  animal  continued  to  prance  about  in 
defiance  of  bis  rider,  who  was  nevertheless  an  excellent  horse- 
man. 

The  rage  of  the  Grand-Duke  had  vented  itself  in  furious  im- 

Krecations,  and  all  else  trembled  for  the  consequence.  'Halt!' 
e  exclaimed,  and  ordered  a  pyramid  of  twelve  muskets  with 
fixed  bayonets,  to  be  erected.    The  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 

The  officer  bad  by  this  time  subdued  the  restiveness  of  bis 
boise  was  ordered  to  leap  the  pyramid— and  the  spirited 
horse  bore  his  rider  safely  over  it. 

Without  an  interval  of  delay,  the  officer  was  commanded  to 
repeat  the  fearful  leap,  and  to  the  amazement  ofal I  present 
the  noble  horse  and  bis  brave  rider  stood  in  safety  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pyramid. 

The  Grand-Duke  exasperated  at  finding  himself  thus  thwart- 
ed in  bis  barbarous  purpose,  repeated  the  order  for  the  third 
time.  A  general,  who  nappened  to  be  present,  now  stepped 
forward  and  interceded  for  the  pardon  of  the  officer;  observing 
that  the  horse  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
order  would  be  to  doom  both  horse  and  rider  to  a  horrible 
death. 

This  humane  remonstrance  was  not  only  disregarded,  but 
was  punished  by  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  general  who  bad 
thus  presumed  to  rebel. 

The  word  of  command  was  given,  and  horse  and  rider  for 
the  third  time  cleared  the  glittering  bayonets. 

Rendered  furious  by  these  repeated  disappointments,  the 
Grand-Duke  exclaimed  for  the  fourth  time: — *To  the  left  about 
— Forward!' — The  command  was  obeyed,  and  for  the  fourth 
time  the  horse  leaped  the  pyramid  and  then,  with  bis  rider, 
dropped  down  exhausted.  The  officer  extricated  himself  from 
the  saddle  and  rose  unhurt,  but  the  horse  had  both  his  fore- 
legs broken. 

The  countenance  of  the  officer  was  deadly  pale,  his  eyes 
stared  wildly,  and  bis  knees  shook  under  bim. 

A  deadly  silence  prevailed  as  be  advanced  to  the  Grand- 
Duke,  and  laying  bis  sword  at  his  Hiflrhn&^s'  feet  be  thanked 
him  in  a  faltering  voice  for  the  honor  he  had  enjoyed  in  the 
Emperor's  service. 

*I  take  back  your  sword;^  said  the  Gr<ind-Duke.  gloomily, 
'and  are  you  not  aware  of  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  this 
undutifnl  conduct  towards  me?' 

The  officer  was  sent  to  the  guard-bonse.  He  subsequently 
disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered. 

The  scene  took  place  at  St.  Petcrsburffb,  and  the  facts  are 
proved  by  creditable  eye-witnessei^  vj  vrv/giv 
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PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 

LXJTHEB  AND   DXJBES. 

It  Is  Biogalar  how  certain  names  grow  upon  yon  In  Germanj 
and  others  diminish:  at  least  they  have  done  so  with  me.  Talce 
Martin  Lnther  and  Alhrecht  Durer.  All  the  world  knows  the 
former,  and  perhaps  somethiog  of  the  latter.  But  I  could  not 
bring  up  my  conception  of  Luther  in  Germany  to  the  idea  I 
had  of  him  before.  I  saw  his  manuscripts,  collections  of  bis 
works,  portraits;  but  his  big  drinking-cups  were  after  all  the 
most  prominent  memorials  he  left  behind  him .  He  was  a  jolly 
old  soul,  hearty  and  honest,  I  dare  say,  and  banged  away  at 
the  Pope  and  the  Devil  with  good  will  and  good  effect  Bat 
there  was  nothing  high  and  grand  about  him.  i  went  to  see 
the  place  where  the  Devil  is  said  to  have  helped  him  over  the 
walls  of  Augsburg;  but  even  there,  not  a  gleam  of  poetry  as- 
sociated itself  with  his  name.  The  huge  drinking-cup  seemed 
to  swallow  up  every  thing,  and  the  couplet  said  to  be  his  ap- 
peared to  tell  the  whole  story: 

"Who  loves  not  wine,  woman,  and  song, 
'  Bemains  a  fool  all  his  life  long." 
In  short,  his' burly  face  and  figure,  and  the  goblets  that  testify 
to  his  powers,  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  connect 
any  heroic  idea  with  the  man. 

But  how  different  with  Albrecht  Durer!  His  pictures  in  the 
collections  at  once  excited  my  interest;  his  portrait  completed 
the  work.  The  marvellous  beauty  ot  his  face;  the  sweet,  sad 
expression  it  always  wears;  the  lofty  purity  and  ideal  grace 
that  seems  to  transfigure  the  mortal  into  an  immortal  nature, 
distinguish  him  from  all  other  men  of  those  ages.  His  spirit 
gained  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  me  every  day  I  was 
in  Grermany.  I  studied  every  work  of  bis  that  I  could  find,  and 
every  lineament  of  his  noble  countenance  is  stamped  ineffacea- 
bty  on  my  memory.  At  Nuremberg,  I  ttaced  him  from  his  cra- 
dle to  his  grave.  I  visited  his  house;  the  house  of  his  friend 
Pirkheimer;  and  I  went  twice  to  the  church-yard  of  St.  John, 
ontside  the  city,  to  pay  my  homage  at  his  tomb.  I  do  not 
know  whether  bis  genius  and  character  affect  others  as  they 
have  me;  but  I  would  gladly  give  the  time  and  money  for  a 
voyage  to  Europe,  if  I  knew  that  I  should  see  nothing  else  than 
the  works,  the  portrait,  the  house,  and  the  grave  of  Albrecht 
Durer.— [Prof.  Felton. 


THE   TOWEE   OF   BABEL. 

A  writer  describes  the  present  appearance  of  the  place 
where  language  got  mixed: — 

After  a  ride  of  nine  miles  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Bier's 
Nimrood.  Our  horses'  feet  were  trampling  upon  the  remains 
of  bricks,  which  showed  here  and  there  through  the  accumula- 
ted dust  and  rubbish  of  ages.  Before  our  eyes  uprose  a  great 
mound  of  earth,  barren  and  bare.  This  was  the  Bier  Nimrood, 
the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  by  which  the  first  builders  of 
the  earth  had  vainly  hoped  to  scale  to  high  heaven.  Here, 
also,  it  was  that  Nebuchadnezzar  built— for  bricks  bearing  his 
name  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the  top  of  the 
mound  a  great  mass  of  brickwork  pierces  the  accumnlated  soil. 
With  your  finger  you  touch  the  very  bricks— large,  square  and 
massive— that  were  'thoroughly'  burned,  the  very  mortar,  the 
'lime'  now  as  hard  as  granite,  handled  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago  by  earth's  impious  people.  From  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  far  away  over  the  plain,we  see  glistening,briHiant  as  a 
star,  the  gilded  dome  of  a  mosque,  that  caught  and  reflected  the 
bright  rays  of  themoroing  sun.  This  glittering  speck  was  the 
tomb  of  the  holy  All.  To  pray  before  this  at  some  period  of 
his  life;  to  kiss  the  sacred  dust  around  there,  at  some  time  or 
other;  to  bend  his  body  and  count  upon  his  beads— is  the  daily 
desire  of  every  devout  Mahommedan. 


entertainments,  feeling  a  little  guilty,  she  fell  asleep,  aad 
dreamed  that  she  died  and  approached  heaven. 

Meeting  an  angel  she  asked  if  her  name  was  written  In  the 
book  of  life.  He  disappeared,  but  replied  upon  retomlog,  that 
he  could  not  find  it 

'*Oh."  said  she,  "do  look  again;  it  mnst  be  there." 

He  examined  again,  but  returned  with  a  sorrowful  fiaoe,  aqr- 
ing,  *4tisnotthereI" 

**0h."  she  said,  in  agony,  <*it  mnst  be  there  I  I  hare  the  as- 
surance it  is  there  I    Do  look  againl" 

The  angel  was  moved  to  tears  by  her  entreaties,  and  agahi 
left  her  to  renew  his  search.  After  a  long  absence  be  cams 
back,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  exclaimed, «' We  hare  found 
it,  but  it  was  so  elouded  with  tobacco  smoke  that  we  eonld 
hardly  see  it  1" 

The  woman  upon  waking  immediately  threw  her  p^  ftway, 
and  never  indulged  in  smoking  again. 

[Can't  we  get  other  smokers  to  dream  similar  dreaBMff  R 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  living  if  both  chewers  and 
smokers  could  be  similarly  impressed.  Some  there  are,  we 
fear,  whose  names  will  become  quite  obliterated,  and  they  will 
be  lost  themselves,  lost  to  their  friends,  and  lost  to  the  world. 
There  are  othtfr  kinds  of  **8lavery"  and  of  sin  beeidet  negro 
slavery  and  drunkenness.]— Phrenological  JonmaL 


DBBAM   OF   A   QUAKER   LADT. 

There  Is  a  story  told  of  a  pious  aged  Quaker  lady  who  waa 
1     addicted  to  smoking  tobacco.    She  bad  indulged  in  the  habit 
until  it  had  increased  so  much  upon  her  that  she  not  only 
smoked  her  pipe  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  but  frequently  sat 
np  for  this  purpose  in  the  night.    After  one  ot  these  noctomal 


OUT-DOOB   GAMES   FOB    B0Y8« 

OAT,  OB  TIP-OAT. 

Trap  probably  took  its  origin  from  the  mder  gime  of  cat, 
which  consists  of  a  rounded  pieje  of  wood  pointed  at  the  ends, 
either  of  which  being  struck  with  a  stick,  the  cat  bounds  into 
the  air,  and  is  then  hit  at  A  circle  of  about  six  to  eight  yards 
diameter  is  made,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  striker  standi. 
Two  misses  put  out  the  player,  or  a  hit  not  sending  the  cat  out 
of  the  ring.  When  sent  beyond,  it  is  taken  up  and  pitched  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  ring.  The  player  is  on  guard  to  strike 
it  back,  which  will  secure  a  large  number  of  bats'  lengths  for 
the  score,  if  five  be  not  taken  as  the  maximum,  as  in  trap-balL 
If  within  one  bat's  length,  the  player  is  out 

There  are  varieties  in  the  modes  of  playing,  but  the  game  in 
any  form  gives  less  fun  than  any  game  with  ball,  and  is  dange- 
rous, especially  when  played  in  places  where  there  are  peraons 
passing.  In  ^at  is  called  Bounder  Gat,  the  players  stand  at 
different  stations,  changing  each  time  the  cat  is  atruck.  The 
feeder,  who  pitches  the  cat  to  the  home,  or  first  station,  tries, 
after  it  is  hit,  to  throw  it  across  any  of  the  players  before 
reaching  bid  station.  Two  mlssee  also  put  out,  the  feeder  then 
taking  bis  place  at  the  rounder.  With  a  common  ball,  pitched 
within  a  bat's  length  of  each  hob  station,  and  thrown  -  straight 
at  the  players  when  shifting  stations',  there  is  a  rounder  gams 
of  the  right  sort,  which  may  be  jtfranged  either  for  sides  or 
every  player  for  himself. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS    IN    BRAIDINQ. 

[From  Mrs.  Piillan*8  Manual  of  Fao^  Work  ] 

[CkmnicvKD.] 

€X)TT0NBBAIDINQ. 

This  braiding  Is  much  done,  and  eaght  to  b^  in  stQl  greater  Ikvw.  fw 

morning  collars  and  sleeves.    Narrow,  doee  woven  ooUoo  bcald  U  ea* 

ployed  on  dean  mnslln  on  which  the  pattern  is  prarloosly  marked    8och 

artldes  are  usually  flnlehed  with  a  row  uf  hatton  hole  8tUcti»  to  which  a 

narrow  Valendenne  lace  is  sewed. 

BBU>  BIAIDINa.  « 

Lines  of  small  beads  are  often  laid  on  in  patterns,  which  have  been 
prerionsly  marked  for  braiding.  To  make  the  beads  set  evenly*  soiae  cars 
isreqalred.  Thread  two  fine  needles  with  silk  the  color  of  the  beads. 
Make  a  knot,  and  draw  one  through  to  the  right  side  of  the  dOth.  in  the 
line  of  the  pattern;  and  Itls  always  better  to  begin  atan  angle  OntMi 
thread  beads.  Take  the  other  needle,  fasten  on  In  like  m  inner,  and 
brine  out  in  the  same  marked  line  slightly  in  advince.  Wlih  ;bis  second 
needle,  take  a  stttcfa  across  the  thread  of  the  first  between  every  two  beads, 
so  that  they  are  not  only  kept  in  their  places;  bat  they  a^e  prerented  from 
being  BODDLKD,  which  spoils  the  pattern  Bead-braiding  is  often  edged, 
OB  one  side  at  least,  by  a  I  n^  of  gold  thread,  wfakfa  throws  np  tlM  bsadi 
and  gives  them  a  diarming  effect    oy  VJ  v^  V^  V  IV 
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as  TtJOTcmo  chaugbs  m  tsb  stratifixd  surfaob  of  thi  iabth. 


Ton  baTe  bMome  acquainted  with  three  canses  which  have 
eoDtribated  to  the  productioD  of  tho  oarth's  crust.  These  are — 
1,  the  first  hardeniug  of  the  crust  by  cooliug;  2,  the  action  of 
mbterraneaQ  heat  in  throwing  up  eruptive  rocks,  through 
iasoiefl  to. the  surface,  and  also  consolidating  "nether  formed" 
rodn  below  the  crust;  and  3,  the  action  of  water  in  dissolving, 
weariog  awaj,  or  diaentegrating,  portions  of  upper  rocks,  and 
earrriog  down  the  sand,  or  detritus,  to  deposit  it  at  a  lower 

Upon  an  examination  of  sedimentary  rocks,  there  are  two 
biferences  which  you  cannot  avoid  making.  The  first  is,  that 
te  roek  which  has  been  worn  or  abraded  by  the  water,  must 
.have  been  older  than  the  rock  formed  by  disposition.  The 
•eeond  is,  that  the  rocks  thu^  worn  by  running  water  must,  at 
the  kloie  of  their  disentegration,  have  been  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  To  this  second  infe- 
reoce  there  is  one  exception.  Water,  hot  or  boiling,  has  a 
greater  disentegrating  power  to  act  upon  rocks,  chemically, 
than  when  it  is  cold.  When  the  earth's  crust,  therefore,  bad 
only  just  become  cool  enough,  to  allow  water  to  exist  upon  it, 
hi  a  finid  state,  and  not  in  one  of  vapor,  the  heated,  boiling, 
•gitated  waters  must  have  worn  away  the  granite  at  the  bottom 
very  deeply  and  extensively.  These  abraded  materials  which 
the  water  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  they  would  naturally 
deposit,  either  in  deeper  hollows,  or  along  surfaces,  that  were 
of  a  lower  temperature, 

There  are  some  phenomena  developed  in  the  condition  of 
some  of  these  sedimentary  rocks  that  will  greatly  puzzle  a 
young  inquirer  when  he  meets  them  for  the  first  time.  They  are 
•omeUmes  on  a  higher  level  than  the  rock  from  which  their 
sands  or  clays  have  been  derived.  In  other  cases,  they  are  so 
altered  in  general  aspect  and  mineral  character,  that  he  would 
hardly  recognize  them  as  stratified  deposits.  In  other  places 
tbey  are  so  daqoioted,  dislocated  and  separated  from  the  series 
of  which  they  formerly  Constituted  a  continuous  part,  that  their 
stratification  appears  almost  reversed.  All  these  changes  are 
owing  to  the  action  and  force  of  subterranean  heat. 

We  have  now  the  original  crost  of  the  earth,  beneath  which 
ii  the  netlier  formed  rock  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  les- 
son, and  above  which  is  the  sedimentary  rock  deposited  on  the 
I  enut  In  Its  primitive  state.  These  depositions  are  sometimes 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  crust  from  which  they  were  original* 
ly  worn  down.  Since  the  laws  of  Hvdrostatics  would  prevent 
water  from  depositing  matter  above  its  own  level,  the  elevation 
of  these  beds  must  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  heat  from  below. 
This  elevation  would  take  place  gradually  and  tranquilly,  in 
consequence  of  the  slow  expansion  of  the  crust. 

Before  the  sedimentary  rocks  had  been  deposited  the  crust 
of  the  earth  parted  with  its  heat  freely:  but  deposits  of  clay 
eondnct  heat  very  slowly,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  temperature  of  the  stratum,  below  such  beds  of  clay,  would 
increase  to  a  higher  degree.  The  increase  of  heat  in  the  stra- 
tum below  would  enlarge  its  bulk  by  expansion :  which,  in  its 
tarn  would  elevate  the  newer-formed  deposits  above  their  for- 
mer level;  so  that  what  was  once  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be- 
come a  large  island  or  small  continent. 

It  Is  not  the  science  of  geology  only  vrhich  asserts  and  proves 
that  such  elevations  have  taken  place  in  very  remote  ages,  for 
ov-observatlons  can  demonstrate  that  they  take  place  in  our 
day.  The  changes  of  level  which  take  place  along  the  sea 
eoast  are  ascribed,  by  the  common  people;  to  the  sea  receding, 
bat  geologists  can  show  that  the  change  is  the  result  of  the 
earth  rising. 

Even  so  late  as  the  year  1822,  In  the  neighborhood  of  Val- 
pttndso,  the  whole  coast  of  Chili,  on  the  western  side  of  South 
Ai^rlea,  was  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  its  usual  level 
along  a  line  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  Tnere 
•oald  be  no  doabt  of  this  elevation,  for.  after  a  tremendous 
earthqasjEO,  an  old  ship  that  lay  as  a  wreck  at  some  distance  in 
the  water,  could,  after  Nov.  20th  of  that  year,  be  safely  visited 
dryihod;  and  an  extensive  bed  of  ovsters  and  mussels,  of 
whose  existence  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  knew  nothing,  was 
new  exposed,  which  with  the  dead  fish  contaminated  the  air 
with  their  bad  odor.    At  this  moment,  the  coast  of  Sweden, 


from  Frederickshall  to  Abo  in  Finland,  is  gradually,  but  visi* 
bly,  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  In  every  hundred 
years;  but  the  rate  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  This 
elevation  is  proved  by  the  faot,  not  only  that  the  shores  are  now 
dry  that  used  to  be  covered  at  low  water,  but  that  the  shells  of 
fish  which  now  live  In  the  Baltic  abound  in  the  soil  which  is 
about  four  feet  higher  than  the  water,  and  that  at  the  distance 
of  about  seventy  miles  from  the  present  margin  of  the  sea.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  barnacles,  shellfish  which  attach  themselves 
only  to  rocks  or  walls  washed  by  the  sea,  are  now  found  fixed 
on  high  parts  of  the  cliffs;  which  proves  that  these  cliffs  with 
their  barnacles  were  once  at  a  level  that  could  be  washed  by 
the  sea.  You  therefore  see,  that  wherever  the  sea  is  receding, 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  earth  rising,  and  that  this  rising  u 
caused  by  the  expansive  power  of  heat  below. 


INSTEXFCTIONS   TO   HEGHAHIC8. 

SCARFING. 

In  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  the  whole  length  of  the  scarf 
should  he  six  times  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the 
beam,  when  there  are  bolts  or  straps, 

In  pine,  the  whole  length  of  the  scarf  should  be 
about  twelve  times  the  thickness  of  tho  beam,  when 
there  are  no  bolts  or  straps. 

In  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  the  whole  length  of  a  scarf  de- 
pending on  bolts  only, should  be  about  three  times  the 
breadth  of  the  beam;  and  for  pine  beams,  it  should  be 
about  six  times  the  breadth. 

When  both  bolts  and  indents  are  combined,  the 
whole  length  of  the  scarf  for  oak  and  hard  woods  may 
be  twice  the  depth,  and  for  pine  and  soft  woods,  four 
times  the  depth. 

STBEKGTH   OF     TIMBER. 

If  several  pieces  of  timber  of  the  same  scantling 
and  length  are  applied  one  above  another,  and  sup- 
ported  by  props  at  each  end,  they  will  be  no  stronger 
than  if  they  were  laid  side  by  side;  or  this,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  pieces  which  are  applied  one 
above  another  are  no  stronger  than  one  whose  width 
is  the  width  of  the  several  pieces  collected  into  one, 
and  its  depth  the  depth  of  one  of  the  pieces;  it  is 
therefore  useless  to  cut  a  piece  of  timber  lengthways, 
and  apply  the  pieces  so  cut  one  above  another,  for 
these  pieces  are  not  so  strong,  even  if  bolted. 

Example. — Suppose  a  girder  16  inches  deep,  12 
inches  thick,  the  length  is  immaterial,  and  let  the 
depth  be  cut  lengthways  into  two  equal  pieces;  then 
will  each  piece  be  8  inches  deep  and  12 .  inches  thick. 
Now,  according  to  the  rule  of  nroportioning  timber, 
the  sqn^e  of  16  inches,that  is,t]he  depth  before  it  was 
cut,  is  2«56,  and  the  square  of  8  is  64;  but  twice  64  is 
only  .128,  therefore  it  appears  that  the  two  pieces  ap- 
plied  one  ^bove  the  other,  are  but  half  the  strength  of 
a  solid,  piece,  because  256  is  double  126. 

If  a  girder  be  cut  lengthways  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  the  ends  turned  contrary  and  then  belted 
together,  it  will  be  but  very  little  stronger  than  be- 
fore it  was  cut;  for  although  the  ends  being  turned 
give  to  the  girder  an  equal  strength  throughout,  yet 
wherever  a  bolt  is  there  it  will  be  weaker,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  girder  will  be  any  stronger 
for  this  process  of  sawing  and  bolting. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


An  Old  Revolver. — The  earth. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  man  with  glass  eyes  can*t  real 
eyes  (realize)  anything. 

What  resemblance  is  there  between  a  fallen  man 
and  a  fallen  wave? — Both  are  crest-fallen. 

Why  might  carpenters  believe  there  is  is  no  such 
thing  as  stone? — Because  they  never  saw  it. 

Why  is  a  fanciful  idea  entertained  by  a  negro  like 
a  certain  avocation? — Because  it's  a  hlaclc's  myth. 

We  have  lately  read  a  short  story  written  by  a 
lady.  Having  analyzed  it,  we  find  the  word  "splendid" 
occurs  64  times;  *'beautiful/'  77;  ''delightful/'  61; 
"nice,"  611;  ''delicious/'  205;  "lovely,"  63.  Of  course 
she  was  writing  about  courtship. 

When  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash  was  ill,  Dr.  Chayne 
wrote  a  prescription  for  him;  the  next  day  the  doctor 
coming  to  see  his  patient,  inquired  if  he  had  followed 
his  prescription.  **No,  faith,"  said  Nash,  "if  I  had  I 
should  have  broke  my  neck,  for  I  threw  it  out  of  a 
two  pair  of  stairs  window." 

A  Caution. — Never  nod  to  an  acquaintance  at  an 
auction.  We  did  so  once,  and  when  the  sale  closed 
we  found  four  broken  chairs,  six  cracked  flower-pots, 
and  knock-kneed  bedstead  knocked  down  to  us.  What 
we  intended  as  nods  to  a  friend  had  been  taken  by 
the  auctioneer  as  bids  for  the  kitchen  furniture. 

Upon  coming  into  the  office,  the  other  day,  we  asked 
an  ancient  printer  his  rule  of  punctuation.  Said  he — 
*'I  set  up  as  long  as  1  can  hold  my  breath,  then  put 
in  a  comma;  when  I  gape  I  insort  a  semicolon;  when 
I  sneeze  a  colon;  and  when  I  want .  to  take  another 
chew  of  tobacco,  I  insert  a  period."  We  cannot  with- 
hold these  rules,  so  admirable  in  their  simplicity,  from 
the  public. 

An  Old  Bachelor,  who  had  become  melancholy 
and  poetical,  wrote  some  verses  for  the  village  paper, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  he  he  should 

"Rest  calmly  within  a  shroud, 
With  a  weeping  willow  by  my  side," 
but  to  his  inexpressible  horror,  it  came  out  in  print — 
**When  I  shall  rest  calmly  within  a  shawl, 
.    With  a  weeping  widow  by  my  side." 

Dreaming. — When  Bishop  Leighton  was  one  day 
lost  in  meditation  in  his  own  sequestered  walk  at 
Dunlane,  a  widow  came  up  to  him,  and  said  it  was 
ordered  that  he  should  mai-ry  her,  for  she  had  dreamed 
three  times  that  she  was  married  to  him.  The  Bishop 
answered,  very  well — whenever  he  should  dream 
thrice  that  he  was  married  to  her,  he  would  let  her 
know,  and  then  the  union  should  take  place. 

A  military  ofccer  of  diminutive  stature  was  drilling 
a  tall  Irish  recruit;  "Hold  up  your  head,"  said  the 
oflficer,  elevating  the  chin  of  the  Irishman  with  the 
end  of  his  cane  to  an  angle  of  nearly  forty  degrees. 
"Hold  up  your  head,  so.'*  And  must  I  always  do  so, 
captain?"  asked  the  recruit.  '*Yes,  always,"  answer- 
ed the  officer.  "Then  fare  you  well,  my  dear  little 
fellow,"  rejoined  Paddy,  "for  I  shall  never  see  you 
more." 


Mrs.  PARnNGTON  in  Ill-Health. — "La,  me  I"  aig^hed 
Mrs.  Partington,  "here  hare  I  been  sufferih'  the  beg- 
anaies  of  death  for  three?  mortal  weeks.  Fust,  I  waa 
seized  with  a  painful  phrenology  in  the  left  hampshire 
of  the  brain,  which  was  exceeded  by  a  stoppage  of 
the  left  ventilator  of  the  heart.  This  gave  me  an  in- 
flamation  in  the  borax,  and  now  I'm  sick  with  tbe 
chloroform  morbuf .  There  is  no  blessin'  like  that  of 
health,  particularly  when  you're  sick.*^ 

Hotel  Scene. — Stranger:  "Hare  you  a  good,  strong 
porter  about  the  honsef 

Clerk t  "Tes,  we  have  the  Btrongest  one  aboat 
the  place." 

Stranger:    "Is  he  mtelligentr 

Clerk:  Oh,  yes,  sir,  quite  intelligent  for  a  porter, 
we  think." 

Stranger:  "One  point  more.  Do  you  consider 
him  fearless — that  is,  bold  and  courageous?" 

Clerk:  "As  for  that  matter,  I  know  he  is,  he 
would  not  be  afraid  of  the  devil  himself." 

Stranger:  "Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  if  your  porter  is  in- 
telligent enough  to  find  room  No,  117,  fearless  enongh 
to  enter,  and  strong  enough  to  get  my  trunk  away 
from  the  bedbogs,  I  would  like  to  have  him  hring  it 
down." 


TO  XAUT   AHH. 

When  momfog  gilds  the  pearly  lawn, 

And  BanUtskiea  you  scan, 
When  night*8  dark  onrtaios  are  withdrawn, 

Arise,  my  Mary  Add  I 

When  chanticleer  proclaSms  the  day. 

And  rosy  grow  the  sliies, 
When  all  the  stars  have  fled  away, 

Hy  Mary  Ann,  arise  I 

When,  that  the  day  is  coming  soon, 

A  thonssnd  signs  declare, 
O,  don  yonr  kirtle  and  year  shoon. 

And  steal  adown  the  stair  1 

But  by  my  chamber  door  abide. 

To  do  this  hest  of  mine: 
Yon'U  find  I-re  pat  my  boots  ontiid^^ 
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POETRY. 


MITHEEHOOD. 

BT  BEY.  J.  B.  ElMKIN, 

Ae  dimpled  ban'  is  at  my  breast, 
Where  lay  a  beaded  head  at  rest; 
I  leuk  to  see  what  it  may  mean, 
An'  meet  twa  roguish,  twinkiin'  een. 

Far  aff  in  slnmbers  saft  before. 
Now  palliog  at  lave's  beatiog  door; 
And  sure  the  eager  han*  will  win, 
And  mither'll  let  the  stranger  in.    * 

Nay,  dinna  pout,  and  dinna  frown, 
O'  all  my  joys  this  is  the  crown; 
To  see  thee  in  thy  greedy  strife, 
8ae  toggin*  at  my  very  life. 

Take  in  thy  mou'  my  breastie*s  bnd. 
Draw  through  thy  lips  the  snawy  flood. 
Ay,  press  me  hard  wl*  toothless  gums, 
And  dent  me  wi'  thy  tiny  thumbs. 

Tis  hiney  sweet  to  min'  thy  whims. 
To  soothe  thy  rest  wl'  cradle-hymns. 
To  tumble  thee  iu  gladsome  play. 
An'  bear  thee  on  my  heart  a'  day. 

I  dinna  o'  my  lot  complain, 
I  dinoa  grudge  gudeman's  domtdn, 
How  happier  could  amither  be. 
Than  I  am  af]t  with  God  and  theet 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 
[by  sir  b.  bulweb  lytton.] 
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EHBirOSMAN  VISITOP,   THE  8AXON   KINO,  AND  THB    DANISH 
PR0PHKTE8S. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Merry  was  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1052.  Few  were  the  boys,  and  few  the  lasses, 
^ho  overslept  themselves  on  the  first  of  that  buxom 
month.  Long  ere  the  dawn,  the  young  crowds  had 
Bought  mead  and  woodland,  to  cut  poles  and  wreath 
flowers.  Many  a  mead  then  laj  fair  and  ^reen  be- 
yond the  village  ©f  Charing,  and  behind  the  isle  of 
Thoruey  (amidst  the  brakes  and  briars  of  which,  were 
Bien  rising  fast  and  fair  the  Hall  and  Abbey  of  West- 


minister) ;  many  a  wood  lay  dark  in  the  star-light, 
along  the  slopes,  rising  above  the  dank  Strand,  with 
its  numerous  canals  or  dykes,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
great  road  into  Kent;  flutes  and  horns  sounded  far 
and  near  through  the  green  places,  and  laughter  and 
song,  and  the  crash  of  breaking  boughs. 

As  the  dawn  came  gray,  up  the  east,  arch  and 
blooming  faces  bowed  down  to  bathe  in  the  May  dew. 
Patient  oxen  stood  dosing  by  the  hedgerows,  all 
fragrant  with  blossoms,  tUl  the  gay  spoilers  of  the 
May  came  forth  from  the  woods  with  lusty  poles, 
followed  by  girls  with  laps  full  of  flowers,  which  they 
h^  caught  asleep.  The  poles  were  pranked  with 
nosegays,  and  a  chaplet  was  hung  round  the  horns  of 
every  ox.  Then  towards  day-break,  the  processions 
streamed  back  into  the  city,  through  all  its  gates; 
boys  with  their  May-gads  (pealed  willow  wands 
twined  with  cowslips)  going  before;  and  clear  through 
the  lively  din  of  the  horns  and  flutes,  and  amidst  the 
moving  grove  of  branches,  choral  voices,  singing 
some  early  Saxon  stave,  precursor  of  the  later  song — 
''We  have  brought  the  summer  home." 

On  the  groat  Kent  road,  the  fairest  meads  for  the 
cowslip,  and  the  greenest  woods  for  the  hough,  sur- 
rounded a  large  building  that  once  had  belonged  to 
some  voluptuous   Roman,  now  all  defaced   and  des- 

S oiled;  but  the  boys  and  the  lasses  shunned  these 
emesnes;  and  even  in  their  mirth,  as  they  passed 
homeward  along  the  road,  and  saw  near  its  ruined 
walls,  and  timbered  outbuildkigH,  gray  Druid  stones 
(that  spoke  of  an  age  before  either  Saxon  or  Roman 
invader)  gleaming  through  the  dawn — the  song  was 
hushed — the  very  youngest  crossed  themselves;  and 
the  elder,  in  solemn  whispers,  suggested  the  precau- 
tion of  changing  the  song  into  a  psalm.  For  in  that 
old  building  dwelt  Hilda,  of  famous  and  dark  repute; 
Hilda,  who  despite  all  law  and  canon,  was  still  be- 
lieved to  practice  the  dismal  arts  of  the  Wicca  and 
Morth-wyrtha  (the  witch  and  the  worshipper  of  the 
dead).  But  once  out  of  sight  of  these  fearful  pre- 
cincts, the  psalm  was  forgotton,  and  again  broke, 
loud,  clear,  and  silvery,  thejoyous  chorus. 

It  is  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1052,  that  my 
story  opens,  at  the  house  of  Hilda,  the  reputed  Morth- 
wyrtha.  It  stood  upon  a  gentle  and  verdant  height; 
and,  even  through  all  the  barbarous  mutilation  it  had 
undergone  from  barbarian  hands,  enough  was  left 
strikingly  to  contrast  the  ordinary  abodes  of  the  Sax- 
on. 

The  remains  of  Roman  art  were  indeed  still  numer- 
ous throughout  England,  but  it  happened  rarely  that 
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the  Saxon  had  chosen  his  home  amidst  the  villas  of 
those  nohle  and  primal  conquerors.  .  Our  first  fore- 
fathers were  more  inclined  to  destroy  than  to  adopt. 

By  what  chance  this  building  became  an  exception 
to  the  ordinary  rulcpit  is  now  impossible  to  conjecture, 
but  from  a  very  remote  period  it  had  sheltered  eucces- 
sive  races  of  Teuton  lords. 

One  of  the  apartments  called  the  gynsMcium  was 
still,  as  in  the  Roman  time,  the  favored  apartment  of. 
the  female  portion  of  the  household,  and  indeed  bore 
the  same  name, — and  with  the  group  there  assembled 
we  have  now  to  do. 

In  this  room  the  walls  were  d rapped  with  silken 
hangings  richly  embroidered,  On  a  beaufet  were 
ranged  horns  tipped  with  silver,  and  a  few  vessels  of 
pure  gold.  A  small  circular  table  in  the  center  was 
supported  by  symbolical  monsters  quaintly  carved. 
At  one  side  of  the  wall,  on  a  long  settle,  some  half-a- 
dozen  handmaids  were  employed  in  spinning;  remote 
from  them,  and  near  the  window,  sat  a  woman  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  of  a  mien  and  aspect  singularly 
majestic.  Upon  a  small  tripod  before  her  was  a  Ru- 
nic manuscript,  and  an  inkstand  of  elegant  form,  with 
a  silver  graphium  or  pen.  At  her  feet  reclined  a  girl 
s  miewhat  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  long  fair  hair 
parted  across  her  forehead,  and  falling  far  down  her 
shoulders.  Her  dress  was  a  linen  undcr-tunic,  with 
long  sleeves,  rising  high  to  the  throat,  and,  without 
one  of  the  modern  artificial  restraints  of  the  shapc,the 
simple  belt  sufficed  to  show  the  slender  proportions 
and  the  delicate  outline  of  the  wearer.  The  color  of 
the  dress  was  of  the  purest  white,  but  its  hems  or  bor- 
ders, were  richly  embroidered. 

This  girl's  b?auty  was  something  marvelous.  In  a 
land  proverbial  for  fair  women,  it  had  already  at- 
tained her  the  name  of  *'the  fair."  In  that  beauty 
were  blended,  not  as  yet  without  a  struggle  for  mas- 
tery, the  two  expressions  seldom  united  in  one  coun- 
tenance, the  soft  and  the  noble;  indeed,  in  the  whole 
aspect  there  was  the  evidence  of  some  internal  strug- 
gle; the  intelligence  was  not  yet  complete;  the  soul 
and  heart  were  not  yet  united:  and  Edith  the  Chris- 
tian maid  dwelt  in  the  home  of  Hilda  the  heathen 
prophetess.  The  girPs  blue  eyes,  rendered  dark  by 
by  the  shade  of  their  long  lashes,  were  fixed  intently 
upon  the  stern  and  troubled  countenance  which  was 
bent  upon  her  own,  but  bent  wi.h  that  abstract  gaze 
which  shows  that  the  soul  is  absent  from  the  sight. 
Bo  sat  Hilda,  and  so  reclined  her  grandchild  Edith. 

**Grandam,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice,  and  affer  a 
long  pause;  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  so  startled  the 
handmaids,  that  every  spindle  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  then  plied  with  renewed  activity;  "Grandam, 
.  what  troubles  you — are  you  not  thinking  of  the  great 
earl  and  his  fair  sous,  now  outlawed  far  over  the  wide 
^seasr. 

As  the  girl  spoke,  Hilda  started  slightly,  like  one 
awakened  from  a  dream;  and  when  Edith  had  conclu- 
ded her  question,  she  rose  slowly  to  the  height  of  a 
statue,  unbowed  by  her  years,  and  far  towenng  above 
even  the  ordinary  standard  of  men;  and  turning  from 
the  child,  her  eye  fell  upon  the  row  of  silent  maids, 
each  at  her  rapid,  noiseless,  stealthy  work. 

'*Ho!"  said  she;  her  cold  and  haughty  eye  gleam- 
ing as  she  spoke;  "yesterday,  they  brought  home  the 
summer — to-day,  ye  aid  t\.>  bring   home  the  winter. 


Weave  well — heed  well   warf  and  woof.     Skalda 
among  ye,  and  her  pale  finders  guide  the  webP' 

The  maidens  lifted  not  their  eyes,  thotigli  in  erei 
cheek  the  color  paled  at  the  words  of  the  miatres 
The  spindles  revolved,  the  thread  shot*  and  again  tbei 
was  silence  more  freezing  than  before. 

''Askest  thou,"  said  Hilda  at  length,  passings  to  tl 
child,  as  if  the  question  so  long  addressed  to  her  e) 
had  only  just  reached  her  mmd;  "askest  thon  if 
thought  of  the  earl  and  his  fair  sons? — ^yea,  I  heai 
the  smith  welding  arms  on  the  anvil,  and  the  hamm 
of  the  shipwright  shaping  strong  ribs  for  the  horses 
the  sea.  Ere  the  reaper  has  bound  his  sheaves,  £i 
Godwin  will  scare  the  Normans  in  the  halls  of  ti 
Monk  King,  as  the  hawk  scares  the  brood  in  the  dov 
cot.  Weave  well,  heed  well  warp  and  woof,  niml 
maidens — strong  the  texture,  for  biting  is  the.  worm 

"What  weave  they,  then,  good  grandmotherl*'  as 
ed  the  girl,  with  wonder  and  awe  in  her  soft*  mi 
eyes. 

"The  winding  sheet  of  the  greatl" 

Hilda's  lips  closed,  but  her  eyes,  yet  brighter  thi 
before,  gazed  upon  space,  and  her  pale  baud  seemi 
tracing  letters,  like  runes,  in  the  air. 

Then  slowly  she  turned,  and  looked  forth  throa| 
the  dull  window.  "Give  me  my  cover  chief  and  a 
staff,"  said  she  quickly.      ^ 

Every  one  of  the  handmaids,  blithe  for  excuse 
quit  a  task  which  seemed  recently  commenced,  ai 
was  certainly  not  endeared  to  them  by  the  knowledj 
of  its  purpose,  communicated  to  them  by  the  lad 
rose  to  obey. 

Unheeding  the  hands  that  vied  with  each  oth^ 
Hilda  took  the  hood,  and  drew  it  partially  over  Ii 
brow.  Leaning  lightly  on  a  long  staff,  tne  head 
which  formed  a  raven  of  some  wood  stained  hlac 
she  passed  into  the  hall,  and  thence  through  the  i 
secrated  tablinura,  into  the  mighty  court  formed  I 
the  sheltered  peristyle;  there  she  stopped,  mused 
moment,  and  called  on  Edith.  The  girl  was  soon  I 
her  side. 

"Come  with  me.  There  is  a  face  you  shall  see  h 
twice  in  life — this  day" — and  Hilda  paused,  and  1J 
rigid  and  almost  colossal  beauty  of  her  coantenaii 
softened. 

«*And  when  again,  my  g^andmotherf* 

''Child,  put  thy  warm  hand  in  mine.  Sol  the  visi 
darkens  from  me.  When  again,  saidst  thou,  Edith? 
alas,  I  know  not." 

While  thus  speaking,  Hilda  passed  slowly  by  tl 
Roman  fountain  and  the  heathen  fane,  and  ascendi 
the  little  hillock.  There,  on  the  opposite  side  of  i 
summit,  backed  by  the  Druid  crommell  and  the  Tent 
altar,  she  seated  herself  deliberately  on  the  sward. 

A  few  daisies,  primroses,  and  cowslips  grow  aronn 
these  Edith  began  to  pluck,  singing,  as  she  wove, 
simple  song.  "  , 

As  she  came  to  the  last  linp,  her  soft,  low  vol 
seemed  to  awaken  a  chorus  of  sprightly  horns -ai 
trumpets,  and  certain  other  wind  instruments  pecoli 
to  the  nmsic  cf  that  day.  The  hillock  bordered  tl 
high  road  to  London — which  then  wound  throng 
wastes  of  forest  land — and  now  emerging  from  t 
trees  to  the  left,  appeared  a  goodly  company.  Fii 
came  two  banner-bearers  abreast,  each  holding  a  fls^ 
On  the  one  was  depicted  the  cross  and  five  martlej 
the  device  of  Edward,  afterward  snrnamed  the  Co 
uigmzecj  py  '- ^__^_ 
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^esor:  on  the  other,  a  plain,  broad  cross,  with  a  deep 
i(^er  round  it,  and  the  streamer  shaped  into  sharp 
ointa. 

The  first  was  fon^iliar  to  Edith,  who  dropped  her 
;arlaiid  to  gaze  on  the  approaching  pageant;  the  last 
ras  strange  to  her.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
be  banner  of  the  great  Earl  Goodwin  by  the  side  of 
be  Saxon  king;  and  she  said,  almost  indignantly, 

''Who  dares,  sweet  grandame,  to  place  banner  or 
tennoo  where  Earl  Godwin's  ought  to  float?" 

''Feaoe,"  said  Hilda,  "peace  and  look." 

Inmiediately  behind  the  standard-bearers  came  two 
^res — strangely  dissimilar  indeed  in  mien,  in  years, 
D  bt.ariDg:  each  bore  on  his  left  wrist  a  hawk.  The 
ne  was  mounted  on  a  milk* white  palfrey,  with  hous* 
Bg8  inlaid  with  gold  and  uncut  jewels.  Though  not 
leally  oM — for  he  was  much  on  this  side  of  sixty — 
loth  his  coantenance  and  his  carriage  evinced  age. 
lis  complexion  was  extremely  fair  indeed,  and  his 
lieeks  ruddy;  but  the  visage  was  long  and  deeply 
brrowed,  and  from  beneaih  a  bonnet  not  dissimilar  to 
boee  in  use  among  the  Scotch,  streamed  hair  long 
ind  white  as  snow,  mingling  with  a  large  and  forked 
keard.  White  seemed  his  chosen  color.  White  was 
lie  upper  tunic  clasped  on  his  shoulder  with  a  broad 
mch  or  brooch;  white  the  woolen  leggings  fitted  to 
tumewhat  emaciated  limbs;  and  white  the  mantle, 
liongh  braided  with  a  broad  hem  of  gold  and  purple. 
Phe  fashion  of  his  dress  was  that  which  well  become 
i  noble  person,  but  it  suited  ill  the  somewhat  frail 
md  graceless  figure  of  the  rider.  Nevertheless,  as 
^ith  aaw  him,  she  rose,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
|0verence  on  her  countenance,  and  saying,  "It  is  our 
ord  the  king,''  advanced  some  steps  d<;wn  the  hil- 
0ek.  and  there  stood,  her  arms  folded  on  her  breast, 
fod  qnite  foi^tful,  in  her  innocence  and  youth,  that 
|he  bad  left  we  house  without  the  cloak  and  cover- 
jiief  which  were  deemed  indispeneible  to  the  fitting 
ippearauce  of  maid  and  matron  when  they  were  seen 
ibroad. 

I  King  £dward  followed  the  direction  of  his  compan- 
bn's  outstretched  hand,  and  his  quiet  brow   slightly 
Matraeted    aa  he  beheld  the  young  form  of  Edith 
taoding  motionless  a  few  yards  before  him. 
[to  bb  continued] 
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,  (COXCLUDED.) 

,  POBTION  THE   SeCOND. 

IV 

I  bad  a  very  particular  engagement,  to  breakfast 
a  the  Temple.  It  was  a  bitter  northeasterly  morn- 
Bg,  and  the  sleet  and  slush  lay  inches  deep  in  the 
Itreetfl.  I  could  get  no  conveyance,  and  was  aoon 
Iret  to  the  knees;  but  I  should  have  been  true  to  that 
Appointment  though  I  had  had  to  wade  to  it,  up  to 
by  neck  in  the  same  impediments. 

The  appointment  took  me  to  some  chambers  in  the 
Femple.  They  were  at  the  top  of  a  lonely  corner 
^ause  overlooking  the  river.  The  name  Mr.  Alprpd 
Beckwith  was  painted  on  the  outer  door.  On  the 
^r  opposite,  oh  the  same  landing,  the  name  Mr. 
izuvs  SuNKTON.    The  doors  of  both  sets  of  chambers 


stood  open,  so  that  anything  said  aloud  in  one  set, 
could  be  heard  in  the  other. 

I  had  never  been  in  those  chambers  before.  They 
were  dismal,  close,  unwholesome,  and  oppres.^ive;  the 
furniture  originally  good,  and  ^  yet  old,  was  faded 
and  dirty;  the  rooms  were  in  gr<^at  disorder;  there 
was  a  strong  pervading  smell  of  opium,  brandy,  atid 
tobacco;  the  grate  and  fire-irons  were  splashed  all 
over,  wHh  unsightly  blotches  of  rust;  and  on  a  sofa 
by  the  fire,  in  the  room  where  breakfast  had  been 
prepared,  lay  the  host,  Mr.  Beckwith:  a  man  with  all 
the  appearances  about  him  of  the  worst  kind  of  drunk- 
ard, very  far  advanced  on  his  shameless  way  to  death. 

'*8linkton  has  not  come  yet^"  said  this  creature, 
staggering  up  when  I  went  in;  "111  call  him.  Halloa! 
Julius  Csesarl  Come  and  drink!"  As  he  roared  this 
out,  he  beat  ihe  tonpfs  and  poker  together  in  a  mad 
way,  as  if  that  was  his  usual  manner  of  summoning 
his  associate. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Slinkton  was  heard  through  the 
clatter,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  staircase,  and  he 
came  in.  He  had  not  expected  the  pleasure  of  meet* 
ing  me.  I  have  seen  seveial  artful  men  brought  to  a 
stand,  but  1  never  saw  a  man  so  aghatt  as  he  was 
when  his  eyes  rested  upon  mine. 

"Julius  Caesar,"  cried  Beckwith,  staggering  be- 
tween  us,  "Mist'  Sampson!  Mist'  Sampson,  Julius 
Ceesarl  Julius,  Mist'  Sampson,  is  the  friend  of  my 
soul.  Julius  keeps  me  plied  with  liquor,  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  Julms  is  a  real  benefactor.  Julius 
threw  the  tea  and  co£Ftie  out  of  the  window  when  I 
used  to  have  any.  Julius  empties  all  the  water  jugs 
of  their  contents,  and  fills 'em  with  spirits.  Julius 
winds  me  up  and  keeps  me  going.  Boil  the  brandy, 
Julius!" 

There  was  a  rusty  and  furred  saucepan  in  the  ashes 
— the  ashes  looked  like  the  accumulation  of  weeks — 
and  Beckwith,  rolling  and  staggering  between  us  as 
if  he  was  going  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  fire,  got 
the  saucepan  out  and  tried  to  force  it  into  Slinkton's 

hand. 

"Boil  the  brandy,  Julius  CjBsarl     Come!   Do  your 

usual  office.     Boil  the  brandy." 

He  became  so  fierce  in  his  gesticulations  Fith  the 
saucepan,  that  I  expected  to  see  him  lay  open  Sliuk- 
ton's  head  with  it  1  therefore  put  out  my  hand  to 
check  him.  lie  reeled  back  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  there 
panting,  shaking  and  red-eyed,  in  his  rags  of  a  dressing- 
gown,  looking  at  us  both.  I  noticed  then,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  drink  on  the  table  but 
brandy,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  salted  herrings,  and  a 
hot,  sickly,  highly-peppered  stew. 

"At  all  events,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  Slinkton,  offer- 
ing me  the  smooth  gravel  path  for  the  last  time.  "I 
thank  you  for  interfering  between  me  and  this  unfor- 
tunate man's  violence  However  you  came  here,  Mr. 
Sampson,  or  with  whatever  motive  you  came  here,  at 
least  1  thank  you  for  that." 

"Boil  the  brandy,"  muttered  Beckwith," 

Without  gratifying  his  desire  to  know  how  I  came 
there,  I  said  quietly,  "How  is  your  niece,  Mr.  Slink- 
ton?" ,      ^. 

He  looked  hard  at  me  and  I  looked  hard  at  him. 

•*I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Sampson,  that  my  niece 
has  proved  treacherous  and  ungrateful  to  her  beat 
friend.     She  left   me  without  a  word  of  notice  or  ex- 
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planation.     She  was  misled,  no  doubt,  by  Bome  desigo- 
ing  rascal.     Perhaps  yon  may  have  beard  of  it]** 

•4  did  hear  that  she  was  misled  by  a  desiguing  ras- 
cal. In  fact  I  have  proof  of  it." 
"Are  you  sore  of  i||^  said  he. 
''Quite." 

'•Boil  the  brandy!"  muttered  Beckwith.  "Com- 
pany to  breakfast,  Julias  Coesarl  Do  your  usual 
office — provide  the  usual  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper — boil  the  brandy  I" 

The  eyes  of  8linkton  looked  from  him  to  me,  and 
he  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration: 

'*Mr.  Sampson,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  so 
am  I.     I  will  be  plain  with  you." 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  said  I,  shaking  my  head. 
"I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  be  plain  with  3- on." 
"And  1  tell  yon,  you   will   not,"  said  I.     "I  know 
all  about  you.     You  plain  with  any  one?     Nonsense, 
nonsense." 

"I  plainly  tell  you,  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  went  on, 
with  a  manner  almost  composed,  *'that  I  understand 
your  object.  Yon  want  to  save  your  fnnds,  and  es- 
cape from  your  liabilities;  these  are  old  tricks  of  trade 
with  you  Office-gentlemen.  But  you  will  not  do  it, 
sir:  you  >^ill  not  succeed.  You  have  not  an  easy 
adversary  to  play  against  when  you  plaj^gainst  me. 
We  shall  have  to  inquire,  in  due  time,  when  and  how 
Mr.  Beckwith  fi  11  into  his  present  habits.  With  that 
remark,  sir,  I  put  this  poor  creature  and  his  incohe- 
rent wanderings  of  speech,  aside,  and  wish  you  a  good 
morning  and  a  better  case  next  time." 

While  he  was  saying  this,  Beckwith  bad  filled  a 
half-pint  glass  with  brandy.  At  this  moment  he  threw 
the  brandy  at  his  face,  and  threw  the  fflass  after  it. 
Slinkton  put  his  hands  up,  half  blinded  with  the 
spirit,  and  cut  with  the  glass  across  the  forehead.  At 
the  sound  of  the  breakage  a  fourth  person  came  into 
tlie  room,  closed  the  door  and  stood  at  it.  He  was  a 
quiet  t)ut  very  keen  looking  man,  with  iron  gray  hair, 
a^d  slightly  lame. 

Slinkton  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  assuaged  the 
pain  in  his  smarting  eyes,  and  dabbled  the  blood  on 
his  forehead.  He  was  a  long  time  about  it,  and  I  saw 
that,  in  the  doing  of  it,  a  tremendous  change  came 
over  him,  occasioned  by  the  change  in  Beckwith — 
who  ce^ed  to  pant  and  tremble,  sat  upright,  and 
never  took  his  eyes  off  him.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  a  face  in  which  abhorrence  and  determination 
were  so  forcibly  painted,  as  in  Beckwith's  then. 

"Look  at  me,  you  villain,"  said  Beckwith,  "and  see 
me  as  I  really  am.  I  took  these  rooms,  to  make  them 
a  trap  for  yon.  I  came  into  them  as  a  diiinkard,  to 
bait  tne  trap  for  ^o«.  You  fell  into  the  trap  and  you 
will  never  leave  it  alive.  On  the  morning  when  you 
last  went  to  Mr.  Sampson's  office,  I  had  seen  him  first. 
Y^'our  plot  has  been  known  to  both  of  us,  all  along,  and 
you  have  been  counterplotted  all  along.  Whatf 
Having  been  cajoled  into  putting  that  prize  of  two 
thonsand  pounds  in  your  power,  1  was  to  be  done  to 
death  with  brandy,  and  brandy  not  proving  quick 
enough,  with  something  quicker?  Have  I  never  seen 
you,  when  you  thought  my  senses  gone,  pouring  from 
your  little  bottle  into  njy  glass?  Why,  you  Murderer 
and  Forger,  alone  here  with  you  in  the  dead  of  the 
nigh%  as  I  have  so  often  been,  I  have  had  my  hand 
upon  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  twenty  times,  to  blow  your 
brains  outl" 


Ihe  sudden  starting  up  of  the  thing  that  be  ha 

supposed  to  be  his  imbecile  victim,  into  a  detemuDe 

man,  with  a  settled  resolntioa  to  hunt  him  down  an 

be  the  death  of  him  mercilessly  expressed  from  £ea 

to  foot,  was  in   the  first    shock  too  much  for  bin 

Without  any  figure  of  speech,  he  staggered  under  i 

But,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  tin 

a  man  who  is  a  calculated  ciimiual,  is,  iii  any   phai 

of  his  guilt,  otherwise  than  true  to  himself  and  pa 

fectly  consistent  with  his  whole  character.    Sn^ 

man  commits  murder,  and  murder  is  the  natoral  eo) 

mination  of  his   course;  such  a  man  has   to  oiidac 

murder,  and  he  will  do  it  with  hardihood  and  efizon 

ery.     It  is  a  sort  of  fashion  to  express  surprise  thi 

any  notorious  criminal,  having  such  crime  upon  hi 

conscience,  can  so  brave  it  out     Do  yon  think  that 

he  had  it  on  his  conscience,  or  had  a  conseieBce  t 

have  it  upon,  he  would  ever  have  committed  the  crimf 

Perfectly  consistent  with  himself,  as  I  believe  a 

such  monsters  to  be,  this  Slinkton  recovered  himsel 

and  showed  a  defiance  that  was  sufficiently  eoel  ai 

quiet.     He  was  white,  he  was  hagged,  he  was  chtD| 

ed;  but,  only  as  a  sharper  who  had  played  for  a  grei 

stake,  and  had  been  outwitted  and  had  lost  the  gam 

"Listen  to  me,  you  villain,"  said  Beckwith,  ''and  V 

every  word  vou  hear  me  say,  be  a  stab  in  yovr  wid 

ed  heart.    When  I  took  these  rooms,  to  throw  layfe 

in  your  way  and  lead  you  on  to  the  scheme  which 

knew  my   appearance  and    supposed  chaimcter   a 

habits  would  suggest  to  such  a  aevil,  how  did  1  kno 

that?    Because  you  were  no  stranger  to  me.     I  kne 

you  well.    And  I  know  you  to  be  the  cmel  wret^ 

who,  for  so  much  money,  had  killed  one  innocent  g) 

while  she  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  who  was,  I 

inches,  killing  another." 

Slinkton  took  out  a  snuff-box,  took  a  prndi  of  snd 
and  laughed. 

*'But,  see  here,"  said  Beckwith,  never looknigawi( 
never  raising  his  voice,  never  relaxing  his  face,  nev^ 
unclenching  his  hand.  "See  what  a  dull  wolf  y( 
have  been,  after  all  I  The  infatuated  drunkard  wl 
never  drank  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  liquor  yon  plied  hi 
with,  but  poured  it  away,  here,  there,  everywhere,  i 
most  before  your  eyes — who  bought  over  the  felk 
you  set  to  watch  him,  and  to  ply  him,  by  ovthk)^ 
you  in  his  bribe,  before  he  had  he^i  at  work  tbij 
days< — with  whom  you  have  observed  no  caution,  7 
who  was  so  bent  on  ridding  the  earth  of  you  as  a  wi 
beast,  that  be  would  have  defeated  yon  if  you  h 
been  ever  so  prudent — that  drunkard  whom  you  hi 
many  a  time  left  on  the  floor  of  this  room,  and  w 
has  even  let  you  go  out  of  it,  alive  and  nndectiv^ 
when  y6u  have  turned  him  over  with  your  foot— h^ 
almost  as  often,  on  the  same  night,  within  an  ku< 
within  a  few  minutes,  watehed  yon  awake,  had  J 
hand  at  your  pillow  when  you  were  asleep,  tni^ 
over  your  papers,  taken  samples  frota  your  boli 
and  packets  of  powder,  changed  their  contents,  ril 
every  secret  of  your  life."  J 

He  had  had  another  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  hand,  I 
bad  gradually  let  it  drop  from  between  his  fingeil 
the  floor,  where  he  now  smoothed  it  oat  with  lus  t 
looking  down  at  it  the  while. 

"That  drunkard,"  said  Beckwith,  ''who  had  fri 
cess  to  your  rooms  at  all  times,  that  he  might 
the  strong  dniiks  that  you  left  in  his  way  and 
sooner  ended,  holding  no  more  terms  with  you 
/:ized  py  ^' 
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ke  would  hold  with  a  tiger,  has  had  his  ma8ter-ke7 
Ibr  all  your  locks,  his  tests  for  all  your  poisons,  his 
doe  to  all  your  cipher  writings.  He  can  tell  you,  as 
well  «8  yoa  can  tell  him,  how  long  it  took  to  complete 
that  deed,  what  doses  there  were,  what  intervals, 
what  signs  of  gradual  decay  upon  mind  and  hody, 
vhat  dtstempe^  fancies  were  produced,  what  oh- 
aerrable  changes,  what  physical  pain.  He  can  tell 
yoQ,  as  well  as  you  can  tell  him,  that  all  this  was  re- 
eofded  day  by  day,  as  a  lesson  of  experience  for  fu- 
ture aeirioe.  He  can  tell  you,  better  than  you  can 
tell  bim,  where  that  journal  is  at  this  moment." 

Slinkt*Q  stopped  the  action  o£  his  foot,  and  looked 
St  Beck  with. 

'^No,"  said  the  latter,  as  if  answering  a  question 
from  him.  ''Not  in  the  drawer  of  the  writing-desk 
that  opens  with  the  spring;  it  is  not  there  and  never 
will  be  there  again." 

"Then  yoa  are  a  thief,"  said  Slinkton. 

Without  any  change  whatever  in  the  inflexible  pur- 
pose which  it  was  quite  terrific  even  to  me  to  contem- 
]>late,  and  firom  the  power  of  which  I  had  all  along 
felt  convinced  it  was  impossible  for  this  wretch  to 
SBcape,  Beckwi^  returned: 

''And  I  am  your  niece's  shadow  too.'' 

With  an  imprecation,  Slinkton  put  his  hand  to  his 
kead,  tore  out  some  hair,  and  flung  it  on  tho  ground. 
ft  was  the  end  of  the  smooth  walk;  he  destroyed  it  in 
Ifae  action,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  his  use  for 
it  was  past. 

I  Beckwith  went  on:  "Whenever  you  left  here,  I  left 
here.  Although  I  understood  that  you  found  it  neces- 
itary  to  pause  in  the  completion  of  your  purpose,  to 
lavert  suspicion,  still  I  watched  you  close,  with  the 
poor  confiding  girL  When  I  had  your  diary,  and 
^Id  read  it  word  by  word — it  was  only  about  the 
night  before  your  last  visit  to  Scarborough — you  re- 
member the  nightf  you  slept  with  a  small  flat  phial 
tied  to  your  wrist ^I  sent  to  Mr.  Sampson,  who  was 
kept  out  oi  view.  This  is  Mr.  Sampson's  trusty  ser- 
vant standing  by  the  door.  We  three  saved  your 
wece  among  us.'' 

i  Slinkton  looked  at  us  all,  took  an  uncertain  step  or 
^0  from  the  place  where  he  had  stood,  returned  to  it, 
l«nd  glanced  about  him  in  a  very  curious  way — as 
oae  of  the  meimer  reptiles  might,  when  looking  for 
a  hole  to  hide  in.  I  noticed  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
singular  change  took  place  in  the  figure  of  the  man 
f— as  if  it  collapsed  within  his  clothes,  and  they  con- 
itequently  became  ill-sbapen  and  ill-fitting. 
'  "Yoa  shall  know,''  said  Beckwith,  ''for  I  hope  the 
'knowledge  will  be  bitter  and  terrible  to  you,  why  yqu 
^kave  been  pursued  by  one  man,  and  why,  when  the 
whole  interest  which  Mr.  Sampson  represents,  would 
have  expended  any  money  in  hunting  you  down,  you 
'have  been  tracked  to  death  at  a  single  individual's 
'  charge.  I  hear  you  have  had  the  namo  of  Meltham 
>0D  your  lips  sometimes?" 

I  saw  in  addition  to  those  other  changes,  a  sudden 
^Btoppage  come  upon  his  breathing. 
'  •* When  you  sent  the  sweet  girl  whom  you  murder- 
'  ed  (yea  know  with  what  artfully-m^de-out  surround- 
ings and  probabilities  you  sent  her),  to  Meltham^s 
'  office  before  taking  her  abroad,  to  originate  the  trans- 
action that  doomed  her  to  the  grave,  it  fell  to  Mel- 
'  tham*s  lot  to  see  her  and  speak  with  her.  It  did  not 
fall  to  his  lot  to  save  her,  though  I  know  he   would 


freely  give  his  own  life  to  have  done  it.  He  admired 
her/ — 1  could  say  he  loved  her  deeply,  if  I  thought  it 
possible  that  you  could  understand  the  word.  When 
she  was  Bacrificed,  he  was  thoroughly  assured  of  your 
guilt.  Having  lost  her,  he  had  but  one  object  left  in 
life,  and  that  was,  to  avenge  her  and  destroy  you." 

I  saw  the  villain's  nostrils  rise  and  fall,  convulsive- 
ly; but,  I  saw  no  moving  at  the  mouth. 

'*Thatman,  Meltham,"  Beckwith  steadily  pursued, 
"was  as  absolutely  certain  that  you  could  never  elude 
him  in  this  world,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  your  des- 
truction with  his  utmost  fidelity  and  earnestness, 
and  if  he  divided  the  sacred  duty  with  no  other  duty 
in  life,  as  he  was  certain  that  in  achieving  it  he  would 
be  a  poor  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and 
would  do  well  before  Heaven  in  striking  you  out  from 
among  living  men.  I  am  that  man,  and  I  thank  Grod 
that  I  have  done  my  work  I" 

If  Slinkton  had  been  running  for  his  life  from  swift 
footed  savages,  a  dozen  miles,  he  could  not  have 
shown  more  emphatic  signs  of  being  oppressed  at 
heart  and  laboring  for  breath,  than  he  showed  now, 
when  he  looked  at  the  pursuer  who  had  so  relentlessly 
hunted  him  down. 

"You  never  saw  me  under  my  right  name,  before; 
you  see  me  under  my  right  name,  now.  You  shall 
see  me  once  again,  in  the  body,  when  you  are  tried 
for  your  life.  You  shall  see  me  once  again,  in  the 
spirit,  when  the  cord  is  round  your  neck,  and  the 
crowd  are  crying  against  you." 

When  Meltham  had  spoken  these  last  words,  that 
misci^ant  suddenly  turned  away  his  face,  and  seemed 
to  strike  his  mouth  with  his  open  hand.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  room  was  filled  with  a  new  and  power- 
ful odor,  and,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  he  broke 
into  a  crooked  run,  leap,  start — I  have  no  name  fi)r 
the  spasm — and  fell  with  a  dull  weight  that  shook 
the  heavy  old  doors  and  windows  in  their  frames. 

That  was  the  fitting  end  of  him. 

When  we  saw  that  he  was  dead,  we  drew  away 
from  the  room,  and  Meltham,  giving  me  his  hand, 
said  with  a  weary  air: 

**I  have  no  more  work  on  earth,  my  friend.  But,  I 
shall  see  her  again,  elsewhere.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  rally  him.  He  might 
have  saved  her,  he  said;  he  had  not  saved  her,  and  he 
reproached  himself;  he  had  lost  her,  and  he  was 
broken-hearted, 

"The  purpose  that  sustained  me,  is  over,  Sampson, 
and  there  is  nothing  now  to  hold  to  life.  I  am  not 
fit  for  life;  I  am  weak  and  spiritless;  I  have  no  hope 
iind  no  object;  my  day  is  done." 

In  truth,  1  could  hardly  have  believed  that  the 
broken  man  who  spoke  to  me,  was  the  man  who  so 
strongly  and  differently  impressed  me  when  his  pur- 
pose was  yet  before  him.  I  used  such  entreaties  with 
him,  as  I  could;  but,  he  still  said,  and  always  said,  in 
a  patient  undemonstrative  way — nothing  could  avail 
him — he  was  broken  hearted. 

He  died  early  in  the  next  spring.  He  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  poor  young  lady  for  whom  he  had 
cherished  those  tender  and  unhappy  regrets'  and  he 
left  all  he  had  to  her  sister.  She  lived  to  be  a  happy 
wife  and  mother;  she  married  my  sister's  son,  who 
succeeded  poor  Meltham;  she  is  living  now;  and  her 
children  ride  about  the  garden  on  my  walking-stick, 
when  I  go  to  see  her.  uigitizea  Dy  vj\_.'v./v  iv 
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THE   Mission   OF   WOMES. 


WOMEN  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

A  copy  of  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  "Woman's 
Kights'*  and  entitled  '*The  Revolution''  has  been  plac- 
ed iu  our  hands.  What  that  alarming  title  may  indi- 
cate we  are  not  fully  a88ured«  but  suppose  the  propo- 
sition of  the  journal  in  questiim  is  to  revolutionize  the 
social  world  on  tiie  subject  of  woman's  position  and 
privileges.  As  to  that  position  we  judge  from  the 
number  before  us  that  women  should  have  thrown 
open  to  them  not  only  the  right  to  vote  but  the  privi- 
lege of  filling  all  offices  of  honor  and  emolument  under 
government,  and  in  every  department  of  professional 
life. 

Jud<ringfrom  the  tone  of  advocates  of  "woman's 
rights,*'  it  would  appear  that  women  are  adapted  to 
shine  in  every  position  in  life  except  that  of  mothers 
or  housekeepers.  Their  true  position  is  the  doctor's 
office,  the  lawyer's  study,  and  the  balls  of  Congress. 
Now  whatever  women  are  really  adapted  for  one 
thing  is  clear,  their  "advocates"  are  remarkably  adapt- 
ed to  pick  out  the  most  comfortable  places  in  life  for 
the  ladies  and  leave  the  worst  for  the  men.  We  bave 
said  they  were  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  "congressmen" 
in  fact  anything  of  the  kid-glove  class  of  profession 
that  may  be  come-at-able;  but  what  is  very,  remark- 
able, while  claiming  so  much  generally  considered 
t »  l>e  masculine,  they  never  urge  their  right  to  be 
sailors,  coal-miners,  wood-haulers  or  farm  laborers  I 
In  thia  particular  they  evince  a  clearness  of  percep- 
tion as  to  what  is  ''nice"  which  shows  how  superior 
woman's  judgment  is  to  that  of  man  who  has  so  ou- 
righteoualy  usurped  her  place. 

But  leaving  the  advocate  of  'woman's  rights"  to 
themselves,  let  us  see  how  this  woman's  question 
really  stands. 

For  ages — in  fact  from  the  most  di*<tant  periods  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  a  univ^^rsal  impression 
has  prevailed  amongst  all  nations  that  woman's  true 
position  in  life  was  subordinate  to  that  of  man.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  vn-married  ladies 
were  objects  of  romantic  worship.  Knights  of  high 
and  low  degree  bent  before  "ladye  fair,"  swore  by 
her,  and  did  all  sorts  of  absurd  things  in  her  behalf, 
till — they  got  her,  when  she  very  quickly  discovered 
who  had  to  do  the  bending  and  who  the  bidding.  Ex- 
A'^pting  in  relation  to  romantic  periods  such  at  these, we 
say,  an  instinctive  feeling  has  led  all  nations  to  con- 
sider woman's  sphere,  so  far  as  governing  and  direct- 
i  ig.haa  h^en  concerned,  as  dependent  and  inferior  to 
tb  it  of  man.  This  feeling  although  based  upon  a 
tru'h  hMS  been  more  or  less  displayed  in  a  brutalized 
or  <lebH8ed  form  in  prop  >rtion  as  the  nation  adopting 
it;  has  been  advaomJ  m  civilization  or  sunk  in  bar- 
ba  ism.  If  very  low  in  the  scale  of  progr  ss,  wo- 
rn ?n  Imve  been  treated  as  slaves,  if  highly  civilized 
aB  compnnions,  but  still  subordinate.  In  no  case  has 
any  nation  been  able  to  throw  off  this  instinct  peculiar 


no  less  to  its  women  than  its  men.  So  far  as  rea»on- 
ing  alone  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  more  correct 
way  of  getting  at  the  truth  as  to  what  men  and  wo- 
men are  adapted  for,  than  by  observing  what  haa  been 
the  universal  instinct  of  mankind  on  such  subjects  in 
all  ages  and  climes;  by  noticing  to  what  point  they 
have  undeviatingly  turned,  and  incessantly  returned, 
after  every  diversion  from  the  object.  That  "wbich 
all  nations — no  matter  how  severed  by  distance  or 
divided  by  time  have  unfailingly  considered  to  be 
right,  must,  however  distorted  their  view,  be  based 
upon  an  internal  prompting,  and  that  prompting  and 
tendency  although  transfigured  and  abused  divine  in 
its  origin. 

Take  for  instance  the  question  as  whether  there  Is 
a  God.     What  is   the  greatest  evidence  of  His  exist- 
ence, and  that  He  demands  to  be  worshipped,  but  the 
fact   that  every  heart  requires   a  Deity  to  worship. 
With  or  without  cultivation,  men  and  women  io  every 
nation  and  period  have  felt  this  prompting,  this    uni- 
versal cry  of  humanity  for  a  God  to  adore.     Tiie  su* 
perficial  atheist  will  tell  us  that  this  feeling  is  solely 
the  result  of  the  inculcations  of  priests  and   other  in- 
terested men.     That  priesthood  and  even  priestcraft 
have  done  much  to  keep  alive  this  native  flame  none 
will  deny,  but  what  has  given   priestcraft  its  ^world- 
wide success;  what  has  made  its  road  to  universal  in- 
fluence so  ea:y;  what  has  given  its  advocates  such  a 
wondrous  advantage  over  all  other  class  of  teachers.but 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  every  heart  a  prepara- 
tion for  some  system  of  worship  and  devotion?  What 
but  the  fact  that  it  appealed  to   a  truth  of  which  a 
greater  or  less  consctousoess  existed   within    every 
roan's  soul?     And  so  of  every  other  truth  necessary  for 
the  order  and  peace  of  the   world,  a  germ   of  it  has 
been  planted  iu  every  heart;  and  in    relation  to    this 
question  of  woman's  position  it  is  the  same,  men  in  all 
ages  have  claimed  as  a  natural  right  the   functions 
of  government  and  women  in  all  ages  have  unhesita- 
tingly yielded  to  the  claim,  not  because  of  educa- 
tion, habit,  or  custom,  but  because  it  has  been  more 
in  harmony  with  theur  nature  to  accept  this  state    of 
things  than  to  oppose  it.     And  even  the  unresisting^ 
submission  of  women  to  the  cruel  and  unjust  leng'ths 
to  which  this  doctrine  has  sometimes  bet  n  o^rtied — - 
like  the    wondrous   submission   of  mankind    to  the 
gigantic  impositions  and  exactions  of  priestcraft, — 
only  go  to    prove  how  fixed  and    constant   are  the 
natural  impulses  which    no    abuse  or  imposture  can 
destroy. 

While  this  is  the  case  on  the  one  hand,  how  easy  is 
it  to  see  that  this  submission  of  women  would  not  and 
could  not  have  been  displayed,  had  women  been  pre- 
pared by  God  for  equal  rule  and  dominion  with  man. 
In  spite  of  woman's  wish  to  please  man;  in  spite  of 
man's  physical  superiDrity*  the  inborn  propensities  of 
her  nature  would  have  asserted  themselves.  Just  as 
it  is  with  certain  races  so  it  would  have  been  ^iriib 
the  sexes.  That  which  any  race  are  adapted  to  be 
they  always  become.  If  adapted  for  prominence  or 
civilization  over  and  above  others,  the  internal  force 
within  them  soon  creates  the  necessary  opportunities. 
Had  women  been  possessed  of  the  elements  of  govern- 
ment equally  with  man,  th(*ir  native  adaptation  for  the 
task  would  have  declared  itself  a  thousand  times  over 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  kept  down  in  one  age, 
it  would  have  manifested  itself  iu  another,   and    the 
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■Kire  sach  evidenceB  were  suppreesed  the  greater  the 
tarj  of  their  outbreak  at  Uat.  Outbardt  would  have 
Booeeeded  outbarst  until  the  instincts  for  equal  rule 
with  man  bad  been  satisfied.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  a 
bctof  hamao  nature — especially  woman  nature — be- 
isxg  kept  buried  for  six  thousand  years.  Instead,  how- 
erer,  dt  ao  instinctive  recoiling  from  the  claims  of 
Ban  in  this  respect,  we  find  women  in  all  ages  accept- 
ing as  a  great  inevitable  truth  the  right  of  the  oppo- 
site 8«x  to  govern.  This,  we  assert,  she  has  done  be- 
cause beeause  there  has.  been  qo  impulse  within  her 
in  opposition  thereto.  Had  such  an  instinct  existed, 
there  would  have  been  a  daily  and  eternal  objection 
to  such  a  condition  of  things  and  the  world  would 
kave  been  one  perpetual  scene  of  misery  and  confus- 
ion in  consequence. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  women  have  some- 
times shown  an  ambition  for  governmental  powers  and 
tbat  they  have  seemed  successfully  to  exercise  them 
This  is  true  but  where  they  have  succeeded  in  be- 
coming so  much  more  of  men,  it  has  generally  been 
by  b'v.'coining  so  much  less  of  women.  In  nearly  every 
case  such  women  have  not  only  unsexed  themselves 
but  have  become  notorious  for  intrigue,  debauchery 
and  crime.  England  has  her  Victoria  who  governs 
well  by  Virtue  of  not  governing  at  all.  England  had 
also  her  Elizabeth  who  maintained  her  supremacy  and 
sway  by  making  every  faculty  of  her  nature  subordi- 
nate thereto.  She  gratified  her  love  of  undivided  au- 
thority by  sacrificing  the  affections  of  her  heart.  Who 
would  say  she  was  as  much  woman  as  Victoria,  or 
that  Victoria  gcould  have  been  as  much  a  woman  as 
Bbe  is  had  she  not  preferred  to  be  a  true  woman 
tt  a  great  ^aeen? 

So  far  as  the  greatness  or  goodness  of  woman's  na- 
ture is  concerned,  this,  however,  is  ouIf  one  side  of 
the  picture,  in  our  next  we  shall  give  the  other  side 
of  the  question  of  woman's  capabilities.  * 


OLD   AVB   HEW    SYSTEMS    OF   TEAGH- 
mO   MUSIC. 

BT  PBOrSSSOR  JNO.  TinJlJDOB. 

CLASS  TEACHING-ITS  INTRODUCTION. 

On  accoant  of  the  popalarity  which  now  attends  systeins  of 
teftobiog  music  kn  m^^k  or  in  classes,  few  persons — especially 
non-ainaical  ones-^aa  realize  the  difficulties  which  attended 
(heir  iatroduction. 

Ab  far  as  I  am  aoqnainted  previous  to  1838,  the  practice  of 
teaching  vocal  music  in  classes  was  totally  unknown.  To  illus- 
trate itg  history  allow  me  to  refer  to  my  own  experience  as  a 
class  teacher. 

Iq  the  year  1838 1  took  a  mnsical  tour  to  the  cathedral  eities 
of  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Bath,  Bristel.  Bechester,  Litchfield  and 
Lfaieoln,  and  found  mytelf  at  last  in  the  cathedral  city  of 
York. 

Uf  object  ia  visiting  these  places  was  two-fold.  First,  to  stu- 
dy the  ancient  ecclesiastical  mode,  or  Gregorian  ehant,  which 
Botonsed  in  this  style — I  have  heon  told — ssmewhat  resembled 
tiie  ene  popular  in  America  sonte  years  since.  Secondly,  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  understand  their  system  of  vocal  sight  read- 
ing, and  see  whether  it  sould  sot  be  applied  for  teaching  large 
nnmbers.  7be  system  that  I  bad  been  taught  by  was  the  Iia- 
ttaa  method,  the  nen-moveable  Sol-Fa. 

After  being  at  York  for  a  short  period,  I  obtained  the  situs- 
^n  of  Choral  Vicar  in  the  Citv  Cathedral. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Choral  Master^— who  snperin- 
teoded  the  tuiiiea  of  ''Soprana''  boys— I  was  admitted  to  their 
elementary  rehearsals.  I  found  by  inspection,  that  they  taught 
a  system  compiled  by  Mr.  Webbe,  the  celebrated  Qlee  compo- 


ser, which  system  was  used  by  all  the  Cathedral  choirs  I  had 
visited.  I  had  a  work  in  my  possession  of  the  same  description 
published  in  1749,  so  the  svstem  was  not  new  to  me.  I  felt  in- 
clined to  put  the  same  method  in  practice,  but  I  conceived  it 
necessary  to  extend  it  and  illustrate  by  diagramic  ladders  the 
seven  changeable  keys. 

I  had  noticed,  with  much  pleasure  and  gratification,  in  tra- 
veling through  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  chorus  singers  of  both  counties  performed  the 
Oratorial  works  of  the  giant  composers  Handel  and  Haydn, 
and  1  imputed  their  excellent  sight  reading  capabilities  to  the 
superiority  of  the  method  they  had  adopted.  And  when  I  con- 
sidered that  those  flue  choi  us  singers  were  not  professionals, 
but  merely  factory  men  and  women,  it  excited  in  me  a  desire  to 
try  the  effect  of  teaching  masses  together  in  part  singing  bv  the 
same  system,  aided  by  the  diagramic  illustrations  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

At  this  period,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  London  was 
employing  professional  leaders  to  conduct  each  of  the  four 
parts,  the  rest  of  the  choral  body  not  being  sight-readers;  while 
at  all  the  Oratorial  Festivals,  singers  had  to  be  selected  from 
the  various  cathedrals  and  the  associations  of  the  two  counties 
above  named. 

Previous  to  starting  a~  class  for  the  teaching  of  large  bo- 
dies I  consulted  Mr.  Barker,  the  principal  tenor  singer  of  the 
Cathedral,  who  was  also  the  conductor  of  the  Phil  harmonic 
Concerts  in  that  cjty.  When  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  class 
teaching  to  him,  be  looked  at  me  with  bewilderment,  and  said, 
'^Nonsense!  you  must  be  insane  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and 
more  insane  will  you  be  if  you  try  to  accomplish  such  an  ab- 
surdity. Why,  man,  do  you  know  that  all  our  singers  are 
taught  by  unisonic  examples  and  practice?  Do  you  also  know 
that  the  efficiency  you  have  noticed  will  require  a  drilling  of 
three  or  four  years  for  two  hoars  per  day  for  professionals. 
The  factory  menand  women  begin  voung,  and  it  is  eight  to 
ten  years  before  they  are  admitted  in  a  musical  society  for 
public  singing  in  parts.  Don't  mention  the  subject  to  me 
again.** 

I  must  confefis  I  was  staggered,  but  it  did  not  cause  me  to  re- 
linquish class  teaching. 

"B^ide  *  my  engagement  at  the  Cathedral,  I  oondncted  the 
choir  of  an  Independent  Chapel  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  on 
tbat  choir  I  felt  determined  to  try  and  carry  out  my  pet 
idea. 

I  did  not  take  their  method  of  practieing  the  intervals,  but 
took  a  shorter  road.  They  ascended  the  scale  as  follows:  Do  to 
Mi,  a  third;  Do  to  Fa,  a  fourth:  Do  to  Sol,  a  fifth;  Do  to  La.  a 
sixth;  Do  to  Si,  a  seventh;  Do  to  Do,  an  octave.  All  the  inter- 
vals were  tJiken  from  the  To>nc,  or  key  note.  2nd  form — Do  to 
Mi,  a  major  third;  Re  to  Fa,  a  minor  third;  Mi  to  Sol,  a  minor 
third;  Fa  to  La,  a  major  third;  Sol  to  Si,  a  migor  third;  La  to 
Do,  a  minor  third. 

My  idea  was,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  mv  pnpils — in  the 
first  place — the  trumpet  sounds  of  Do  to  Ml.  Mi  to  Sol,  Sol  to 
Do,  telling  them  the  effest  of  these  intervals  would  be  the  same 
in  every  key. 

The  next  form  to  which  I  directed  their  attention  was  fhe 
intervals  of  Do  to  La,  La  to  Fa  and  Fa  to  Re  in  de- 
scending. Both  forms  In  ascending  and  descending.  The 
La  to  Fa,  Fa  to  Be.  being  of  so  singular  a  character,  I 
told  them  would  require  more  attention,  but  would  have  the 
same  effect  in  every  key.  One  interval  alone  remained  for 
practice,  the  Si  on  the  seventh  of  tbe  scale,  and  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  intoning  this  interval,  I  told  them  if  they  would 
but  notice  the  piercing  sound  of  that  note,  and  its  inclination 
to  ascend  by  one  short  step  to  the  Do,  it  became  easy  enough. 

In  about  six  lessons  the  intervals  were  managed,  and  in  six 
months  they  could  read  Psalmody  at  first  sight  in  four  parts. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  easy  anthems  were  read  with  fluency. 
I  introduced  fresh  diagramic  ladders  at  each  change  of  key, 
and  went  through  the  course  in  the  year  with  one  lesson  week- 
ly in  the  old  notation. 

I  received  for  my  pains  the  opposition  of  all  the  profession- 
als in  the  city.  Mr.  HuUab  was  similarly  treated  when  he 
brought  out  his  system  three  years  subsequently. 

In  attempting  tbe  following  criticism  of  the  various  system' 
of  choral  teachings  which  have  of  late  years  b*»en  introduced,  I 
m"rely  mention  my  experience  as  an  illustration  of  the  flxlty  of 
idea  with  which  the  profession  opposed  the  method.of  class  in- 
struction. 

In  my  next  I  will  refer  to  the  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Hnl    | 
lab  throughout  England.       fized  Dy  V3 \j\j-s- 
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THE   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 


SKETCHES   OF   ABYSSIHIA. 

[From  Bow  Bells] 

The^  plan  of  the  campaigo  against  Theodore  may  be 
described  aa  a  series  of  bases  between  Anoesley  Bay  and 
Magdala,  or  whatever  stronghold  in  which  it  may  ulti 
mateiytura  out  the  captives  are  imprisoned.  The  great 
dijBiculty  which  has  to  be  overcome  is  in  the  feeding  of  the 
troops —  for  though  hitherto  the  native  chiefs  and  tribes 
with  which  our  troops  have  come  in  contact  are  suflBcient 
ly  friendly  to  sell  for  British  gold  whatever  commodities  they 
possess,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  like  a  prudent  general,  declines  to 
trust  the  fate  of  his  soldiers  either  to  the  friendly  disposition  or 
means  of  supply  of  the  semi-barbarous  natives.  He,  therefor^ 
has  caused  a  series  of  provision  depots  to  be  established  along 
the  route  of  his  march  from  the  sea-coast  into  the  interior. 

£2ach  of  these  depots  will  be  a  base  of  operations;  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  army  or  any  portion  of  it  having  to  fall  back, 
its  retreat  will  be  saved  from  any  disastrous  consequences,  be- 
cause, at  comparatively  easy  stages,  supplies  of  food,  clothing, 
medicine  and  ammunition  will  be  found. 

It  it  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  Abyssinian  chiefs,  on 
whose  promises  or  known  hostility  to  the  tyrant  Theodore  our 
generals  relied  for  assistance  in  effecting  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tives, should  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who 
trusted  in  them. 

This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  a  certain  Abyssinian 
potentate  called  Menelek,  King  of  Shoa.  This  potentate  pro- 
fessed friendship  for  the  British,  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
deadly  enemy  of  Theodore's,  valuable  aid  was  expected  from 
his  alliance.  This,  considering  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  force,  alleged,  in  cavalry  alone,  to  amount  to  30,000, 
was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  expectation. 

Now,  this  Menelek,  with  his  army,  was  reported  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  mountain  passes  between  Debra  Tabor  and  Masrda- 
la,  and  thus  to  be  between  the  tyrant  Theodore  and  the  Euro- 
pean captives.  If.  therefore,  he  could  have  only  prevented 
Theodore  from  getting  at  the  unfortunate  captives  until  the 
British  forces  could  come  up  to  the  tyrant,  it  is  obvious  that 
immense  and  inestimable  service  would  have  been  rendered  to 
this  country.  From  the  promises  of  Menelek,  a  good  many  of 
our  officers  expected  that  he  would  do  us  this  service.  But 
this  not  unreasonable  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  Me- 
nelek has  suddenly  vanished,  and  left  the  important  mountain 
passes  which  he  occupied,  open  to  Theodore. 

The  cause  of  this  8  udden  disappearance  of  our  supposed  ally 
is  said  to  be  a  superstitions  dread  of  the  person  of  King  Theo- 
dore, who,  by  many  of  the  superstitions  Abyssinians,  is  be- 
lieved to  possess  a  magical  power,  by  which  he  can  confound 
and  blast  all  those  who  presume  to  withstand  his  preten- 
sions. 

There  Is  also  another  Abyssinian  chief,  named  Wagshnm. 
whose  promises  have  induced' the  leaders  of  the  expedition  to 
place  some  value  upon  his  proffered  assistance.  But,  after  the 
experience  which  our  generals  have  had  of  Menelek*s  alliance, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  place  any  great  dependence  upon 
Prince  Wagshum's  co-operation. 

Of  ail  the  travelers  that  ever  visited  Abyssinia,  James  Bruce 
seems  to  have  formed  the  truest  estimate  of  the  Abyssinian  cha- 
racter, and  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  subduing  the 
chiefis  and  common  people  to  his  own  purposes.  Both  physi- 
cally and  intellectually,  Bruce  was  admirably  qualified  for 
such  a  task.  It  would,  mdeed,  have  been  difficult  to  fiud  a  per- 
son better  fitted  for  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  traversing  the 
country  and  impressing  both  chiefs  and  subjects  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  a  mighty  power  and  tliat  he 
himself  was  a  man  of  great  importance. 

The  manner  in  which  Bruce  treated  the  natives,  whenever  he 
found  them  disposed  to  presume  upon  his  supposed  helpless- 
ness or  timidity,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdotes. 

Brace's  great  friend  and  patron. was  Ras  Michael,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  chief  general  of  the  King.  Now  this  Ras  Michael 
bad  a  nephew — a  subordinate  officer,  an  ill-natured  fell<>w,who 
took  a  strong  dislike  to  Bruce.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  a  short,  square  form,  and  a  most  unpromising  counte- 
nance; a  flat  noie,  a  wide  mouth,  a  yellow  complexion,  and 
hideous  scars  of  the  small- pox. 

This  hero  was  insufferably  vain  and    presumptuous;    and 
boasted  that  to  him,  his  uncle  owed  all   his  victories.    While 
they  sat  at  supper,  Guebra  Mascal  (the  fellow's  name)  was  pro- 
voked  by  Petpos  to  utter  some  contemptuous  language  concern 
ing  Mr.  Bruce's  skill  in  shooting.    Mr.  Bruce  retorted,  and  told 


him  that  in  his  gun  the  end  of  a  tallow  candle  would  do  greater 
execution  than  an  iron  ball  in  the  beet  of  Guebra  Maacal's, 
with  all  his  boasted  skill.  The  Abyssinian  called  him  a  U«r 
and  a  Frank;  and,  upon  his  rising,  immediately  gave  him  a 
kick  with  his  foot  Mr.  Bruce,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  seised 
him  by  the  throat,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  He  drew  hk 
knife,  and  enraged  with  our  traveler,  gave  him  a  slight  oai  oa 
the  crown  of  his  head.  Hitherto  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  struck  him; 
he  now  wrested  the  knife  from  him.  and  struck  him  on  the  face 
so  violently  with  the  handle,  as  to  mark  him  with  scars  which 
continued  discernible  eveA  amid  the  deep  pitting  of  the  sb&U- 
pox. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  uproar  in  the  house.  Ao  adTea- 
ture  of  so  serious  a  nature  otercame  the  effects  of  the  wine  op- 
en onr  countryman.  He  wrapped  himself  In  his  cloak,  reUuned 
home,  and  went  to  bed. 

His  friends  were  eager  to  revenge  the  insolt  which  he  had  i«- 
ceived;  and  the  first  news  he  heard  in  the  morning  was  that 
Guebra  Mascal  was  in  irons  at  the  house  of  the  Bas.  Mr3roce, 
though  still  angry,  was  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  take.  The 
Bas  would  probably  hear  his  complaints;  but  his  adversary 
was  formidable.  Instead,  therefore,  of  demanding  justioe,  l|r. 
Brucb  excused  andjpalliated  the  conduct  of  Guebra  Mascal  %o 
Ozoro  Esther  and  Ras  Michael,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  lis- 
tened readily  to  the  intercessor,  whom  that  insolent soldiw  now 
sent,  in  great  humiliation,  to  ask  his  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  sensible  that  the  cause  of  his  qnarrel  with 
Guebra  Mascal  was  not  immediately  forgotten  at  Conrt.  The 
King,  one  day,  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  drunk  himself  as 
well  as  bis  opponent  when  that  quVrel  arose.  Mr.  Brace  re- 
plied that  he  was  perfectly  sober;  for  their  entertainer's  rad 
wine  was  finished,  and  he  never  willingly  drank  faydromeL 

His  Majesty,  with  a  degree  of  keenness,  returned,  "Did  yoq, 
then,  soberly  say  to  Guebra  Masjal  that  an  end  of  a  tallow- 
candle  in  a  gun  in  your  hand  would  do  more  execation  than 
an  iron  bullet  in  his?" 

"Certainly,  sir,  I  said  so." 

"And  why?" 

"Because  it  was  truth." 

"With  a  tallow  candle  yon  can  kill  a  man  or  horsef  ' 

"Pardon  me,  sir;  your  Majesty  is  now  in  the  place  of  my  Sove- 
reign; it  would  be  great  presumption  in  me  to  argue  with  yeu, 
or  urge  a  conversation  against  an  opinion  in  which  yon  are  al- 
ready fixed.' - 

The  King's  kindness  and  curiosity,  and  Mr.  Bmoe's  d««ire  to 
vindicate  himself,  carried  matters,  at  length,  so  far,  that  ao  ex- 
periment with  a  tallow  candle  was  proposed.  Three  coarfcters 
brought  each  a  shield;  Mr.  Bruce  charged  his  gun  with  a  pleoe 
of  tallow-candle,  and  pierced  through  three  at  once,  to  the  as- 
tonidhment  and  even  confusion,  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch  and 
his  courtiers.  A  sycamore  table  was  next  aimed  at,  and  as 
easily  perforated  as  the  shields. 

These  feats  the  simple  Abyssinians  attributed  to  the  poiver 
of  magic;  but  they  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  monarch  in  favor  of  our  traveler. 


CUBIOSinES  OF  MABSIAGEE. 

[From  Waverler  Magadne.] 

Marriage  Is  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  all  InstltatlonB.  As 
the  foundation  of  society  and  the  family,  it  is  universally  ob- 
served throughout  the  globe,  no  nation  having  been  diacoveied, 
however  barbarous,  which  does  not  celebrate  the  onion  of  the 
sexes  by  ceremony  and  rejoicing. 

The  conditions  of  woman  in  all  conntries  have  afforded  a 
truthful  theme  for  the  observation  of  the  traveler,  and  tha 
speculations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  novelist  It  has  been 
nnilormly  found  that  the  savage  is  the  tyrant  of  the  female  sex, 
while  the  position  and  consideration  given  to  woman  is  advanc- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  refinement  of  social  life.  Under  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  even  later  law-givers,  the  power 
of  the  husband  over  his  wife  was  absolute,  sometimes  even  In- 
cluding the  power  over  life  or  death.  The  wife  was  always 
defined  and  treated  as  a  thing,  not  as  a  person — the  absolute 
property  of  her  lord.  In  the  earlier  ages  a  man  might  sell  his 
children  or  his  wife  indifferently,  and  relics  of  this  rude  custom 
still  survive,  even  among  the  nations  called  oivlUzed  C^irist- 
ians. 

In  Persia  men  marry  either  for  life  or  for  a  determinate  time. 
Travelers  or  merchants  commonly  apply  to  the  magistrate  for 
a  wife  during  residence  in  any  place,  and  the  cadi  produces  a 
number  of  girls  for  selection,  whom  he  declares  to  be  honest 
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BDd  healthy.  Foar  wives  are  permitted  to  each  hiisbaod,  io 
Persia,  and  the  saM  number  is  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan 
law  to  the  Mussuimao. 

In  Chines©  Tartary  a  kind  of  male  polygamy  is  practiced, 
and  a  plurality  of  hosbands  is  highly  respected.  In  Thibet  it 
is  customary  for  the  brothers  of  a  family  to  have  a  wife  in  com- 
mon, and  thoy  generally  live  in  harmony  and  comfort  with  her. 
Among  the  Calmucks,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  performed 
OB  horseback.  The  girl  is  first  mounted,  and  permitted  to  ride 
off  at  full  speed,  when  her  lover  takes  a  horse  and  gallops  af- 
ter her.  If  be  overtakes  the  fugitive,  she  becomes  his  wife, 
and  the  maniage  is  consummated  on  the  spot  It  is  said  that 
He  instance  is  known  of  a  Calmuck  girl  being  overtaken  unless 
Mbe  is  really  fond  of  her  pursuer. 

The  Arabs  divide  their  aifections  between  their  horses  and 
their  wives,  and  regard  the  purity  of  blood  in  the  former,  quite 
as  Buch  as  in  tbeir  of&pring.  Polygamy  is  practiced  only  by 
the  rich,  and  divorces  are  rare.  In  Ceylon  the  marriage  pro- 
pose is  brought  about  by  the  man  first  sending  to  her  whom  he 
wishea  to  become  his  wife,  to  purchase  her  clothing.  These 
she  sells  for  a  stipulated  sum,  generally  asking  as  much  as  she 
thinks  requisite  for  them  to  begin  the  world  with.  In  the  eve- 
ning be  calls  on  her,  with  the  wardrobe,  at  her  father's  house 
and  they  spend  the  night  in  each  other's  company.  Next 
morning  if  mutually  satisfied,  they  appoint  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. They  are  permitted  to  separate  whenever  they  please, 
and  so  frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  that  they 
sometimes  change  a  dozen  times  before  their  inclinations  are 
wholly  suited. 

In  Hindoostan  the  women  have  a  peculiar  veneration  for 
marriage,  as  it  is  a  popular  creed  that  those  females  who  die 
virfflns  are  excluded  from  the  joys  of  paradise.  In  that  pre- 
cocious country  the  women  begin  to  bear  children  at  about  the 
age  of  twelve  some  even  at  eleven.  The  proximity  of  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  the  burning  sun,  which  ripens  men,  as  well  as 
plants,  at  the  earliest  period  in  these* tropical  latitudes,  is  as- 
si^ed  as  the  cause.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hindoo 
wife  Is  the  most  profound  fidelity,  submission  and  attachment 
to  her  bosband. 

Marriage  in  Sweden  Is  commonly  governed  wholly  by  the 
will  of  the  parents,  and  Is  founded  upon  interest  A  stolen 
matcb  is  almost  unheard  of,  and  persons  of  either  sex  seldom 
marry  before  the  age  of  twenty-fi?e  or  thirty.  Divorcee  are 
very  rare. 

Baasia  appears  to  be  the  most  preposterous  country  in  Eu- 
rope in  treatment  The  nuptial  ceremonies,  all  and  singular, 
are  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  degradation  of  the  female. 
When  the  parents  have  agreed  upon  the  matcb,  the  bride  Is 
examined  by  a  number  of  wpmen  to  see  if  she  has  any  bodily 
defect.  On  her  wedding  day  she  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
wormwood,  to  denote  the  bitterness  of  the  marriage  state. 
She  is  exhorted  to  be  obedient  to  her  husband,  and  it  is  a  cus- 
tom in  some  districts  for  the  newly  married  wife  to  present  the 
bridegroom  with  a  whip,in  token  of  submission,  and  with  this  he 
seldom  falls  to  show  his  authority.  In  this  cold  and  cruel  coun- 
try, husbands  are  sometimes  known  to  torture  their  wives  to 
death  without  any  punishment  of  the  murderer. 

We  are  told  of  the  Aleutian  Islanders  who  form  a  part  of  our 
new  Russian  American  acquisition,  that  they  marry  one,  two, 
or  three  wives,  as  they  have  the  means  of  supporting  them. 
The  bridegroom  takes  the  bride  upon  trial,  and  may  return  her 
to  her  parents,  should  be  not  be  satisfied,  but  cannot  demand 
his  presents  back  again.  No  man  is  allowed  to  sell  his  wife 
without  her  consent;  but  he  may  (and  often  does)  assign  them 
over  to  another.  This  custom,  it  Is  said.  Is  availed  of  by  the 
banters,  who  take  Aleutian  women  or  girls  to  wife  for  a  time 
for  m  trifling  compensation. 


THB  ABI8T0C&ACT  AHD  SIOHITY  OF  WASH- 
INQTiPH. 

fFrom  Independent.) 
When  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  was  setting  In 
Philadelphia,  in  1787,  of  which  Gen.  Washington  was  president 
be  had  stated  evenings  to  receive  the  calls  ot  his  friends.  At 
an  interview  between  Hamilton,  the  Morisses,  and  others,  the 
fonner  remarked  that  Washington  was  reserved  and  aristocratic, 
even  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  allowed  no  one  to  be  familiar 
with  him.  Governor  Morris  said  that  was  a  mere  fancy,  and 
be  conld  be  as  familiar  with  Washington  as  with  any  of  his 
other  friends.  Hamilton  replied,  **If  you  will,  at  the  next  re- 
.«A.«»i^n  Avanincr  trtkntw  alan  himou  tiie  shouldcr.  and  say,  *M_ 


dear  general,  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  look  so  well.'  a  sup- 
per and  wine  shall  be  provided  for  you  and  a  dozen  of  your 
friends.''  The  challenge  was  accepted.  On  the  evening  ap- 
pointed a  large  number  attended,  and  at  an  early  hour  Gover- 
nor Morris  entered,  bowed,  shook  hands,  laid  his  left  hand  on 
Washington's  shoulder,  and  said:  **My  dear  general,  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  you  look  so  well!"  Washington  withdrew  hu 
hand,  stepped  suddenly  back,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Morris  for  seve- 
ral minutes  with  an  angry  frown,  until  the  latter  retreated 
abashed,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  crowd.  The  company  look- 
ed  on  in  silence.  At  the  supper  which  was,  provided  by  Ham- 
ilton, Morris  said:  *'I  have  won  the  bet,  but  paid  dearly  for 
it;  and  nothing  could  induce  me  to  repeat  It*' 


OLIVER   WSHDSLL    HOLMES 
PHRENOLOGY. 


OH 


fFrom  Professor  of  the  BreakflMt  TSbtoij 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  thus  telto  how  easily  a  rogue  might 
practice  phrenology  for  a  living. 

**I  will  suppose  myself  to  set  up  a  shop.  I  would  Invest  one 
hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  in  casts  of  brains,  skulls,  charts, 
and  other  matters  that  would  make  the  most  show  for  the  mo- 
ney. That  would  do  to  begin  with.  I  would  then  advertise 
myself  as  the  celebrated  Professor  Brainey,  or  whatever  naow 
I  might  choose,  and  wait  for  my  first  customer.  My  first  ctia- 
tomer  \b  a  middle-aged  man.  I  look  at  him — ask  him  a  qneiu 
tion  or  two.  so  as  to  hear  him  talk.  When  I  have  got  the  bang 
of  him,  I  ask  him  to  sit  down,  and  proceed  to  fumble  his  BknlT, 
dictating  as  follows: — 

SCALE  FROM  1  to  10. 

LOT  07  7A0UUTU8  FOB  C08T0MKB. 


PRTVATB  NOTES  FOB  MY  PUPIL, 

each  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  wink. 
Most  men  love  the  con- 
flicting sex,  and   all   nea 
love  to  be  told  they  do. 

Don't  you  see  that  he  has 
burst  off  his  lowest  waist- 
coat button  with  feedlQg— 
heyT  ^ 

Of  course,  a  middle-aged 
Yankee. 

Hat  well  brushed;  hair, 
ditto.     Mark  the  efl^sct  of 
that  PLUS  sign. 
His  face  shows  that 
That'll  please  him. 
That  fhiction  looks  first- 
rate. 

Has  laughed  twice  since 
be  came  In. 

Ideality,  9.  That  sounds  well. 

Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color, )  4  to  6.    Average,  every- 

Locality,  Eventuality,  etc.,  v  thing   that  can't  be  gnee- 

etc.  j  Bed. 

And  so  on  with  the  other  faculties. 
Of  course,  yon  know,  that  Isn't  the  way  the  Phrenologists  do. 
They  go  only  by  the  bumps.    I  only  say  that  is  the  way  I 
shottld^racttce  **Phrenology"  for  a  living. 


AmativencM,  7. 


Allmentlveness,  8. 


Aequlsltiveness,  8. 
Approbativeness,  7.  -{- 


Self-esteem,  6. 
Benevolence,  9. 
Conscientiousness,  8i 

MirthfUlnesB,  7. 


POPttlHQ   A   SHARK. 

"I  think,"  said  the  skipper,  one  morning  at  breakfhsl,  as  wc 
were  discussing  that  meal  In  .the  cuddy  of  the  **Calctttta,"  then 
at  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ullua— **I  think  we  had  better 
fill  In  as  we  go.  so  I  shall  send  the  kKNits  coooa-nuttlng.  Would 
you  like  to  go?" 

*<With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.  <'I've  never  been  down 
among  the  lagoons,  and  should  like  It  above  all  things." 

**Vm  glad  of  that.'*  said  the  skipper;  '*for  I  shall  not  go  my- 
self. I*m  not  ambitious  of  being  stung  to  death  by  mosoultoes: 
but  as  you  have  never  been  down  the  coast,  the'  novelty  will 
perhaps  repay  you  for  the  pain." 

**ril  run  the  chance  of  a  stinging,"  I  retorted.  ''It  we  get  a 
strong  sea-breeze,  we  may  happily  escape  these  little  pests,  but 
when  do  we  start!" 

"With  the  land-wind  In  the  morning." 

••Allrightl    Who  Is  to  go?"  ^r^r^n]c> 

uigitized  Dy  ^^jOOV  IL 
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*'The  stevedore  for  one,  because  be  knovirs  tbe  coast  well;  tbe 
rest  yoa  can  chose  for  joarself/' 

**TheQ  I  shall  have  Joaes  for  one.  He's  bandy  and  cooks 
well" 

During  tbe  day  I  selected  tbe  rest  of  my  men.  hauled  tbe 
boats  alongside,  and  got  every tblag  ready  for  a  start,  which  it 
was  arranged  should  be  about  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  and  about  that  time  we  started. 

We  bad  been  pulling  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  a  two-hours 
stretch  at  the  oar,  under  a  tropical  sun,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
joked  about  It  was,  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  satis- 
faction that  we  saw  the  entrance  to  Port  Sal  open  on'tbe  star- 
board side,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  the  little  land- 
locked cove  of  that  name. 

While  tbe  dinner  was  being  prepared  J  proposed  to  tbe  steve- 
dore that  we  should  take  a  bath  in  the  lagoon.  Peter,  however, 
suggested  that  it  was  not  safe  on  account  of  the  alligators;  but 
he  Mdd  he  kn<*w  a  place  outside  where  we  oould  bathe  without 
fear.  Accordingly  we  took  the  gig,  and  though  we  grounded 
several  times,  we  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  barrow 
channel  and  reached  the  place  Peter  bad  spoken  of. 

It  was  a  small  but  beautiful  basin  of  water,  with  a  fine  clear 
sandy  bottom,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  a  bit  of  beach,  while 
the  rest  was  encircled  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  In  some  parts  the 
reef  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  foam,  while  in  others  jagged 
rocks  jutted  up  in  huge  masses  over  which  a  swell  broke  with 
a  noise  like  thunder.  Outside  the  reef  there  was  a  stiff  breeze 
blowing,  but  inside  the  surface  was  calm,  and  the  waters  clear; 
though  now  and  then  it  was  curled  by  a  brisk  flaw,  which  ren- 
dered more  refreshing  and  enchanting  the  waters  of  this  beau- 
tifiO^  inlet 

Not  caring  to  anchor  tbe  boat,  we  undressed,  and  plunging 
in,  swam  out  to  tbe  reef.  I  was  enjoying  tbe  bath  amazingly, 
floundering  about  under  tbe  lee  of  the  rocks,  over  which  the 
green  seas  broke  at  intervals,  half  smothering  me  in  a  natural 
shower  bath.  The  water  ou  tbe  part  of  the  reef  on  which  I 
stood  was  scarcely  two  feet  deep,  except  wb^re  the  swell  came 
round,  and  then  1  was  almost  toiken  off  my  legs,  such  was  the 
precarious  nature  of  my  footing. 

I  was  just  waiting  for  another  roller  to  burst  over  me,  and 
tbe  stevedore  was  floating  on  bis  back  in  th^  centre  of  tt)^ 
basin,  whed  to  my  intense  horror  I  saw  a  large  shark  mak- 
ing towards  him.    I  cried  out  loudly,  *'A  shark!  a  shark!*' 

The  stevedore  bearing  tbe  terrifving  cry,  turned  to  see  from 
whence  the  danger  came.  It  would  have  been  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  boat,  so  I  shouted  for  him  to  strike  out 
for  the  shore.  For  a  second  or  two  be  seemed  fear-stricken, 
and  made  no  effort  to  reach  tbe  land.  Suddenly,  be  either  rea- 
lized tbe  danger  of  bis  position,  or  he  decided  upon  some  plan 
of  escape,  for  he  struck  out  boldly  for  tbe  shore.  Those  few 
seconds  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  Peter  had  enabled  the  mon- 
ster to  get  into  fearful  proximity  to  him,  and  for  some  minutes 
tbe  race  was  an  exciting  one.  1  held  my  breath  and  looked  on 
half  paralyzed  with  terror,  while  foot  by  foot  the  shark  drew 
nearer  to  him;  expecting  every  instant  to  see  its  silvery 
stomach  glancing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  form  of  the  stevedore 
dragged  under  tbe  water. 

Just  as  the  shark  was  within  a  few  fathoms  of  bim,  tbe  steve- 
dore turned  sharp  around  and  dived.  As  his  foot  disappeared 
beneath  tbe  surface,  tbe  monster  dashed  at  it,  and  there  was 

ffpeat  commotion  in  the  water.  For  some  seconds  tbe  brute 
ashed  his  tail,  his  struggles  were  terrific,  and  I  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  poor  Peter.  But  in  another  moment  or  two,  to 
my  inexpressible  jov,  I  saw  his  head  emerge-  from  the  water 
some  distance  from  the  shark,  and  a  cry  of  thankfulness  escaped 
me  as  I  saw  him  reach  tbe  shore  in  safety. 

Meanwhile  the  shark  had  released  himself  from  the  shoal; 
for  I  now  saw  that  Peter,  who  knew  the  place  well,  bad  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  knowledge,  and  dexterously  avoiding  it.  bad 
put  the  shark  aground  upon  a  spit  of  sand  that  ran  out  from 
tbe  shore. 

No  sooner  did  tbe  brute  clear  tbe  shoal  than  be  made  for  tbe 
reef  I  bad  been  so  occupied  with  the  stevedore's  danger 
that  I  bad  not  thought  of  myself.  When  I  did  the  great  black 
fin  was  sailing  down  rapidly  t  >wards  me.  To  enable  the  reader 
to  realize  my  situation  more  fully,  I  may  say  that  the  boat  was 
floating  gaily  in  the  middle  of  the  inlet,  and  was  thus  of  no 
service,  either  to  Peter  or  me.  Thus,  while  on  the  one  band, 
my  return  waa  effectually  cut  off  by  tbe  shark,  I  could  not  hope 
for  any  assistance  from  the  shore.  It  is  true  the  case  was  not 
so  imminent  as  in  the  case  of  the  stevedore,  but  my  position 
was.  nevertheless,  one  of  extreme  peril,  and  one  from  which  I 
oould  see  no  means  of  escape. 


Some  horrible  instinct  seemed  to  have  enabled  tbe  monster 
to  scent  me;  fir  a  few  minutes  after  Peter's  retreat  be  was  float- 
ing close  to  me,  gazing  at  me  with  his  hideous  eyes,  and  look- 
ing as  though  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  seize  me.  Death,  painful  and  horrible,  stared  me  in  tbe 
race,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  escape  ftom  It 

I  bad  retreated  on  to  the  highest  part  of  the  reef:  but  tfaA 
position  afforded  little  extra  security,  for  when  the  rt»llen 
swept  over  it  I  was  several  times  knocked  off  my  feet,  and  oooe 
nearly  precipitated  into  tbe  very  jaws  of  tbe  shark. 

I  remained  for  sometime  In  fearful  suspense,  half  paralysed 
with  terror,  and  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  boat  was  pamiiiiff 
a  most  erratic  course,  now  carried  one  way.  and  now  anotber, 
by  the  opposite  currents  of  air.  At  one  Ume  it  seemed  floatiiur 
towards  me.  and  my  spirits  began  to  revive;  but  as  soon  ••  ft 
got  under  the  lee  of  the  rooks  it  advanced  no  fhrther,  only  bob- 
bing and  daujing  before  me,  as  if  to  cheat  me  with  vain  hopes. 
Then  suddenly  another  flaw  seized  it,  and  carried  it  once  more 
into  the  centre  of  the  inlet  One  time  I  thought  of  attempting 
to  reach  the  point  by  wading  across  the  reef;  but  1  was  anco^ 
tain  as  to  the  depth,  and  I  feared  when  I  got  quite  fh)m  nnder 
tbe  lee  of  the  high  rocks  tbe  rollers  would  be  too  stronir  for  me. 
so  that  idea  was  dismissed. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  my  terrible  companion,  which 
had  continued  to  float  almost  motionless  in  the  clear  water  be- 
fore me.  His  eyes,  dull  and  flaccid,  yet  so  ferocious,  seemed 
to  follow  my  every  movement  At  intervals,  as  if  to  delude 
me,  he  would  gradually  fade  away,  sinking  slowly,  and  without 
any  motion  of  his  body,  till  he  almost  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  then  without  any  perceptible  effort,  rose  again  like  a  corlt 
to  the  surface.  There  be  lay  like  a  cat  pretending  to  sleep, 
yet  never  taking  its  glance  from  its  prey. 

The  tension  of  the  muscles  was  so  great  to  keep  my  footinir, 
and  I  had  been  so  long  in  tbe  water,  that  I  felt  my  strength 
could  not  last  much  longer,  and  I  expected  every  minute  to  be 
swept  from  the  reef.  All  hope,  therefore,  of  escape,  as  far  as 
any  active  measure  on  my  part  was  concerned,  was  ame.— my 
trust  was  now  in  God;  I  could  do  nothing  but  await  His  wUI. 

From  this  state  of  despondency  I  was  awakened  by  a  shoal. 
and  the  next  instant  I  was  hauled  into  tbe  boat 

What  became  of  my  eneipy,  or  bow  I  got  clear  of  the  inlet,  I 
have  no  very  definite  idea.  All  I  knew  k  that,  making  a  bold 
dash,  Peter  succeeded  in  reaching  tbe  boat,  and  rescuing  me. 
We  were  not  long  in  dressing,  and  soon  got  back  to  tbe  Uurooo: 
and  though  only  half  an  hour  previous  I  bad  expectedto  b« 
food  tor  a  shark,  the  idea  had  not  taken  away  my  appetite,  for 
I  eiyoyed  my  dinner  as  well  as  iCnothing  bad  happened. 


HAEOLD,   THE   LAST    OF    THE    SAXOH 
EIHOS. 

We  present  in  this  number  the  first  instalment  of 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer's  grand  historical  tale 
Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  We  have  se^ 
lected  this  story  not  only  on  account  of  its  historical 
value,  but  its  dramatic  interest  as  a  tale.  We  believe 
that  old  and  young  will  be  delighted  with  it,  especially 
those  interested  in  knowing  how  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers lived  and  acted.  This  number  introduces  qb 
to  Edward  the  Confessot— the  "Monk  King"  as  be  is 
sometimes  called,  aud  to  stem  Duke  WilliaiQ  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  England's  conqueror,  also  to  the 
weird  like  Hilda  the  Dunish  Prophetess.  Hilda  is  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Sea  Kings  who  invaded  Engli^d 
She  is,  like  many  of  her  half-converted  countrymen,  a 
believer  in  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
Among  other  things,  she  holds  to  the  ancient  belief  in 
incantations  and  the  worship  of  the  dead.  William  of 
Normandy— referred  to  in  the  first  chapter— we  meet 
with  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  pious  Edward,  sec- 
retly  laying  his  plans  for  the  throne  of  England.  We 
shall  notice  and  illustrate  the  story  as  we  pass  along. 
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LB8801I8    III    GEOLOGY. -ITo.  9. 
OM  mrroxio  changes  m  the  stratifdbd  surface  of  the  earth. 

[CONTINUBD.] 

While  the  heat  is,  by  expansion,  affectiDg  and  ele- 
vating rocks  that  are  remote  from  it,  it  is  acting  with 
greater  intensity  upon  the  rocks  that  lie  nearest  to 
it.  It  is  consequently  found,  that  when  the  lower 
beds  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  lie  near  enotigh  to  the 
fasing  power  of  heat,  they  are  the  most  altered  bv  it, 
both  in  appearance  and  even  in  mineral,  or  lithologi- 
cal  character. 

This  operation  of  subterranean  heat  in  altering 
sedimentary  rocks  is  not,  in  this  lesson;  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  action  of  volcanic  intrusions,  whether  of 
granite,  of  basalt  or  of  trap,  to  which  future  lessons 
will  refer.  Both  actions  are  analogous  to  each  other: 
bat  these  lessons  refer  to  very  early  changes  in  the 
earth's  cmst,  and  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  influence  of  intense  melted  matter,  and  from 
the  effort  of  disengaged  gases  struggling  to  make 
their  way  through  the  porous  rocks  that  overlay 
them. 

The  alteration  which  intense  heat  produces  in  a 
aedimentary  rock,  will  always  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  of  which  it  is  formed.  Shale,  a 
laminated  clay,  will  become  so  indurated  and  com- 
pact as  almost  to  lose  its  slaty  peculiarities.  Argil- 
laceous, or  earthy  limestone,  will  become  granular 
and  crystalline  like  the  white  marble  of  the  statuary. 
The  clays  of  the  coal  formations  will  appear  like  flinty 
or  jaspery  slate.  Coal  is  turned  into  anthracite,  or 
stone  coal;  and  anthracite  into  coke.  Chalk  be- 
comes crystallised  marble;  which  has  been 
verefied  by  a  chemist  who  applied  intense  heat  to 
chalk,  sealed  in  a  ^un-barrtl.  Thus  then  it  is  seen  that 
the  clay-slate  used  in  roofing  houses,  is  nothing  but 
clay  which  has  been  subjected  to  strong  heat  under 
great  pressure. 

Though  these  kinds  of  alterations  are  remarkable, 
•till  greater  ones  may  have  been  produced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  fusing  heat;  or  ac- 
cording to  Uie  length  of  time  in  which  the  action  of 
heat  continues.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  the  ex- 
treme South  of  Norway,  sedimentary  rocks  penetrated 
by  a  large  mass  of  gpranite,  which  must  have  been 
protrude^  in  a  state  effusion.  All  about  the  mass  of 
gpranite,  the  sedimentary  beds  are  altered  to  the  dis* 
tance,  from  the  once  melted  matter,  of  from  fifty  to 
four  hundred  yards.  Before  this  took  place,  the  shale 
or  the  schist  consisted  of  green  or  chocolate  colored 
layers  of  sediments;  but  the  fused  granite  has  changed 
these  into  ribboned  jasper,  like  those  which  are  found 
in  the '  pebbles  at  Aberystwith,  in  South  Wales, — 
speeimensin  which  each  stripe  faithfully  represents  the 
original,  lines  in  which  their  various  clayQ  were  de- 
poisited.  'The  limestone  of  the  neighborhood,  which 
was  originally  of  an  earthy  texture,  and  of  a  blue  color, 
as  It  ii' still  found  at  a  distance  from  the  granite,  is  be- 
come white  granular  marble.  It  is  also  remarkable 
ihat  both  the  slate  and  the  limestone  of  that  rock  con- 
tain garnets,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sil- 
ver. 

In  Cornwall,  also,  the  fused  granite  has  protruded 
veins  into  a  rock,  which  the  Cornish  miners  call 
'Idllas,'*  a  coarse  argillaceous  or  earthy  schist  or  slate, 


a  rock  which  has  been  altered  by  the  heat  of  the  fused 
matter,  into  hornblende  schist.  This  operation  is 
well  developed  both  at  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Michael's 
mount  in  the  Bay  of  Penzance.  These  and  a  thous- 
and similar  instances  prove  that  powers  exist  in  nature 
which  are  capable  of  transforming  sedimentary  and 
fossileferous  rocks  into  crystalline  strata. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  in  altering  rocks,  heat 
not  onlv  changes  their  appearance  or  aspect,  but  also 
gives  them  a  new  mineral  character,  and  causes  theni, 
in  sotne  instances,  to  become  identical  with  the  melted 
rock  which  has  changed  them,  though  they  them- 
selves have  not  been  melted.  Chemists  have  proved 
by  experiment,  that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly 
melted  before  its  component  parts  will  re-arrange 
themselves, — that  is  before  they  crystallize,  or  take  a 
new  mineral  character.  Sedimentary  rocks,  therefore, 
may  be  completely  altered,  without  having  the  lines 
of  their  stratification  obliterated. 


ANSWEB8   TO   COERESFONDSNTS. 

NOTE  — Oorrespondenoe  U  InTlted  from  our  Meods. 

Wfli.  WienuB  writes— Totir  fnf erecting  ••Bliwtwr  Pny«ct*  gATortoe 
again  to  a  aaery  that  baa  often  perplexed  n.c.  What  la' the  caoae  of  the  otm- 
TiNCED  diirerence  In  »emperatare  at  England,  New  York  and  Cal  fAnifaf 
They  are  all  adjacent  to  oceana,  are  in  nearlj  the  same  latltode,  and  m- 
001  ding  to  a  rea-level,  are  at  aboat  the  aame  altltade.  We  can  reason  oat 
causes  for  Inland  places  varying,  andjoa  w^ald  oblige  if  yoa  can  gite  Of 
a  reason  for  the  variations  at  snch  places  as  above  mentioned. 

We  thJnk  '^Well  Wlf  her's"  dfficoltj  may  be  explained  to  a  great  dome 
by  the  difference  of  latitude  between  these  places,  which  wethmkhe  hat 
not  taken  sofildentJv  into  accoant  1  he  centre  portion  of  EEngland  is  In 
latltade  68.  Mew  York  lies  within  afracion  of  41  and  6an  Francisco  at 
W  about  latitode  8T.  Konghly  averaging  60  miles  to  a  degree.  New  York 
Is  about  700  miles  eoathofihe  centre  of  England  while  San  Prandscols 
ner.rly  1000  miles  sooth  of  the  same  line.  When  our  correspondent  con. 
aiders  'he  difference  In  temperalare  beiween  our  Dixie,  only  400  miles 
sonih,  and  hia  city,  be  will  see  that  700  or  1000  miles  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
coui.t  for  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  he  refers  to.  Great  BriUin  oco«. 
pies  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  inclement  coast  of  Labrador. 
Scotland  is  no  fhrther  north  than  wi  ntry  Aliaaka.  Englund  would  exhIMt 
a  much  greater  olffereLce  between  Itself  and  Mew  York  bat  for  the  i 
ing  of  its  wateis  by  the  Golf  StreaoL 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


RHUBiRB  AMD  ITS   USES. 
An  the  aetson  when  rhnbarb  Is  aboodaQt  Is  now  at  baiid,w*  tfaereAire 
subjoin  some  directions  for  its  employment  In  varloos  moJes  from  the 
pens  of  correspondento  who  have  tested  the  recipes: 

<  RnuBARB  Wins.— To  make  this  the  rhnbarb  most  be  qofte  ripe;  t» 
every  gallon  of  rain  water  boiling,  cat  84b  of  rhnbarb  into  thin  slices,  pat 
it  into  voar  pan  or  tub.  cover  it  close  with  a  thick  c'otb  or  b'anket  and 
stir  it  three  ttmes  a  diiy  for  a  week;  then  strain  it  thronirh  a  cloth,  aBd  add 
4-lb  of  lump  sugar,  the  Juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rind  of  one.  To  fine 
it  Take  one  ounce  of  Isinglass  or  gelatine  and  one  pint  of  the  liquor,  and 
mplt  it  over  the  fire;  be  sure  you  do  not  add  it  to  the  rast  of  the  liquor  till 
quite  CO  d;  then  cask  It.  When  the  fermentation  la  over,  bung  it  down. 
Bottle  in  March,  and  the  following  June  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  llM  prestnt 
time  will  do  to  make  it,  but  a  month  Uter  Is  better, 

*To  every  61b.  of  rhubarb  stalk,  when  sliced  and  braised,  pat  one 

gallon  of  cold  spring  water;  let  it  stand  three  daya.  stirred  two  or  three 
times  every  dav;  then  press  and  strain  it  throuch  a  sieve,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  put  Sj^lb  of  loaf  sugar;  stUr  it  well,  and  when  melted  bar* 
rel  it  When  it  h>*s  done  working  bung  It  op  dose,  first  suspending  a 
muslin  bag  with  isinglass  fW>m  the  bung  Into  the  barrel  (say  torn.  Ibr  IS 
gallon*).  In  six  months  bottle  It  and  wire  them;  let  the  bottles  stand  ap 
for  the  first  month,  then  lay  foar  or  five  down  lengthways  'or  a  week,  ana 
if  none  bunt,  all  may  be  1  ad  down.  Should  a  large  quantity  be  made  It 
mnvt  remain  longer  in  cask.  I  have  Just  bottled  a  qaarter-caak  of  rhubarb 
wine  made  by  the  above  redpe,  which  Is  pronounced  much  better  ihaii 
half  the  champagne  one  gets. 

'*To  make  ^British  champagne,*  take  18  lb  of  rhubarb,  cot  Into 

small  pieces,  put  them  with  20  gaiions  of  soft  water  In  a  copper,  and  boQ 
them  till  ^f« ;  then  strain  them  through  a  sUve,  then  add  to  it  five  or  six 
handfuls  of  balm  flrom  the  garden,  or  dried.  To  every  gaUon  of  Uqoor  pat 
thr<  e  pounds  of  lump  sugar  and  half  a  pound  of  Malaga  raisins  chopped; 
and  wnen  lukewarm  put  It  into  the  barrel,  and  In  three  weeks  stop  it  down. 
In  six  months  boitle  it.  It  will  be  fit  to  use  in  three  months,  or  it  will 
keep  twenty  years.    You  may  make  it  a  pink  color  by  adding  a  pint  of 


daooson  juice.** 
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HUMOROUS    READmGS. 


**WiLL,  Robert,  how  moch  did  your  pig  weight*' — 
*'It  didn't  weigh  as  much  as  I  expected,  luid  I  always 
thought  it  wouldn't" 

"I  do  not  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Brown,  ''that  Jones 
is  a  thief;  but  I  do  say  that,  if  his  farm  joined  mine, 
I  would  not  keep  sheep." 

At  a  parish  examination  a  clergyman  asked  a 
charity  boy  if  he  had  ever  been  baptized.  ''No,  sir, 
not  as  I  knows  on — but  IVe  been  waxinated,"  was 
the  reply. 

A  person  was  boasting  that  he  sprung  from  a  high 
family. 

''Yes,**  said  a  bystander,  *«I  have  seen  some  of  your 
family  so  high  Uiat  their  feet  could  not  touch  the 
ground.'* 

It  is  so  seldom,  in  this  age  of  shams  that  anything 
advertised  actually  performs  the  work  it  is  reported 
to  do,  that  it  a£fords  us  positive  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
record  a  genuine  case.  Two  little  children  in  the 
country,  suffering  from  colds,  recently  took  some 
cough  loienges.  Judy  is  able  to  state,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  they  will  "cough  no  more.**  An  inquest 
has  been  held. 

Father  and  Son. — A  gentleman  was  chiding  his 
son  for  staying  out  late  at  nights — or  rather  early 
next  morning — and  said:  "Why,  when  I  was  of  your 
age,  my  father  would  not  allow  me  to  go  out  of  the 
house  after  dark  I*' — "Then  you  had  a  deuce  of  a 
father,  you  had,'*  sneered  the  youne  profligate. — 
Whereupon  the  father  very  rashly  vociferated,  **l  had 
a  confounded  site  bettei*'n  than  you,  you  young  ras- 
cal!" 

A  Smart  Lad. — A  boy  from  the  country  was  recent- 
ly taken  into  a  gentleman's  family.  One  afternoon, 
just  before  dark,  after  having  been  called  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  he  came  clown  into  the  kitchen,  laugh- 
ing immoderately. — "What's  the  matterl"  cried  the 
cook. — "Why,  dang  it!"  said  he,  "there  are  twelve  on 
*em  up  there  who  couldn't  light  the  gas,  and  they  had 
to  ring  for  me  to  do  it!*' 

A  Country  Obntleuan  being  called  from  home  one 
dav  during  a  brief  absence  of  his  wife,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  house  empty  till  his  or  her  return, 
locked  the  door,  put  the  key  under  the  steps,  and 
tacked  a  card  on  the  door,  on  which  he  wrote  these 
few  words  for  her  exclusive  enlightenment,  "Dear 
Wife, — Am  called  away  suddenly;  did  not  like  to 
leave  house  onen;  locked  door  and  put  key  under 
steps;  you  wul  find  it  there  if  you  return  before  me." 

D*YK  Give  It  Up? — Suppose  a  man  and  a  girl  were 
to  eet  married — the  man  thirty-five  years  old,  and  the 
girl  five  years;  this  makes  the  man  seven  times  as  old 
as  the  girl;  they  live  together  until  the  girl  is  ten 
years  old;  makes  the  man  forty  years  old,  and  four 
times  as  old  as  the  girl,  and  they  still  live  until  the 
girl  is  fifteen,  the  man  would  be  forty-five;  this  makes 
the  man  three  times  as  old;  they  still  live  until  she  is 
thirty  years  old,  this  makes  the  man  sixty,  and  only 
twice  as  old,  and  so  on.  Now  how  long  would  they 
have  to  live  to  make  the  girl  as  old  as  Sie  man? 


Tad  Lincoln  is  attending  school  in  Chicago,  wh»e 
he  occasionally  gives  evidence  that  he  possesses  a 
share  of  his  father's  droll  humor.  His  teacher,  the 
other  day,  with  a  severity  not  altogether  unheard  o£, 
had  inflicted  the  penalty  of  "marks**  upon  anodier 
boy  for  the  penalty  of  blowing  his  nose.  Fretty  soon 
Tad's  hand  si^^aled  the  tutor's  eye,  wherepon: 

Tutor  loquitor. — "Lincoln,  what  do  you  wishr* 

Tad.—"  Want  to  go  out,  sir." 

Tutor. — "For  what  purpose?** 

Tad. — "To  scratch  my  head,  sir." 

He  goes. 


A  Good  Story  is  told  of  Dr.  S M — -.    Berne 

time  ago  the  doctor  accompanied  some  fair  ladies  to  the 
Navy  Yard.  The  day  was  fine  but  gusty;  he  was 
eloquently  describing  on  a  ferry-boat  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  when  a  puff  of  wind  gently 
lifted  his  hat  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  like  a  bird 
flapping  its  wings  up  the  river.  "Good  heavens!" 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  there's  a  poor  fellow's  hat  in  the 
air.  Well,  that's  a  joke  I  always  laugh  at!^  The 
roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  him  all  round,  and  the 
direction  which  all  eyes  took  to  his  head,  induced  him 
to  put  his  hand  there.  '*Bj  the  powers,"  quoth  he» 
'it's  MY  hatl**  But  bis  native  wit  returning,  he  said» 
as  he  saw  it  plump  itself  into  the  waters  of  the  East 
river,  ^'That's  true  to  nature;  a  beaver  always  iakee 
to  the  water.*' 


IF! 

If  skiee  were  blaer, 

And  fogs  were  fewer, 
And  fewer  the  storms  on  land  and  sea; 

Were  shiny  summers 

Perpetoal  comers — 
What  a  Utopia  this  would  be  I 

If  Life  were  longer, 

And  Fa!th  were  stronger, 
If  Pleasure  would  bide— If  care  would  flee; 

If  all  were  brothers 

To  all  the  others — 
What  an  Arcadia  this  would  be! 

Were  Gold  abolished, 
And  Steam  demolished, 

Were  Slavery  chained  and  Freedom  firee; 
If  all  earth's  troubles 
Collapsed  like  bubbles — 

What  an  Elysium  this  would  be  t 
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POETRY. 


TWO  LITILE  FAIB  OF  BOOTB* 

[BrS.aPiuiHT.] 

Two  little  pairs  of  boots,  to-night, 

Before  the  fire  are  drying, 
Two  Uttle  pairs  of  tired  feet 

In  a  tmndle  bed  are  lying; 
The  tracks  they  left  apon  the  floor 

Make  me  feel  mneh  like  sighing. 

Those  little  boots  with  copper  toeal 

They  ran  the  livelong  dayl 
And  oftentimes  I  almost  wish 

Thtft  they  were  miles  awayl 
So  tired  I  am  to  hear  so  oft 

Their  heayy  tramp  at  play. 

They  walkabont  the  new  plovghed  gtoimd. 

Where  mad  in  plenty  lies, 
niey  roll  it  up  in  marbles  roond, 

And  bake  it  into  pies; 
And  then  at  noon  upon  the  floor 

In  every  shape  it  lies. 

To-day  I  was  disposed  to  scold; 

But  when  I  look  to-night, 
At  those  little  boots  before  the  flre. 

With  copper  toes  so  bright, 
I  think  how  tad  my  heart  would  be, 

To  put  them  oat  of  sight 

For  in  a  tnink,  up  stairs,  Fyo  laid 

Two  socks  of  white  and  blue; 
If  called  to  put  those  boots  away, 

Whaterer  should  I  do? 
I  mourn  that  there  are  not  to-nighi 

Three  pairs  instead  of  two. 

I  mourn  because  I  thought  how  nice 

My  neighbor  "cross  the  way," 
Could  keep  her  carpets,  all  the  year, 

From  getting  worn  or  gray; 
Yet  well  I  know  she'd  smile  to  own 

Some  llttte  boots  to-day. 

We  mothers  weary  get  and  worn. 

Over  our  load  of  care; 
But  how  we  speak  of  these  little  ones, 

Let  each  of  us  beware; 
For  what  would  our  firesides  be  to-night, 

If  no  little  boots  were  there? 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BT  am  K.   BULWKR  LYTTOlT. 
Umujmcd.] 

COMTINUID* 

Thus  Wo«e  the  king  did  Edith  stand  with 
the  warm  Maj  wind  lifting  and  playing  with  her 
long  golden  locks.  He  checked  his  palArej,  and  murmnr- 
ed  some  Latin  words  which  the  knight  beside  him  re- 
cognised as  a  prayer,  and  to  which,  doffing  bis  cap, 
he  added  an  amen,  in  a  tone  of  each  unctuous  gravity, 
that  the  royal  samt  rewarded  him  with  a  faint  approv- 
ing smile. 

Then  inclining  his  palfrey's  head  towards  the  knoll, 
King  Edward  motioned  to  the  gu*l  to  approach  him. 
Edith  with  a  heightened  color,  obeyed^  and  came  to 
the  roadside.  The  standard-bearer  halted,  as  did  the 
king  and  his  comrade— the  procession  behind  baited — 
thirty  knights,  two  bishops,  eight  abbots  all  on  fiery 
steeds  and  in  Norman  garb — squires  and  attend- 
ants on  loot — a  long  and  pompous  retinue — they  halt- 
ed alL 

''Edith,  my  child,"  said  Edward,  ''Edith,  my 'child, 
thou  hast  not  forgotten  my  lessons,  I  trow;thousinge8t 
the  hymns  I  gave  thee,  and  neglectest  not  to  wear  the 
relic  round  thy  neck." 

The  girl  hung  her  neck,  and  spoke  not. 

"How  comes  it,  then,''  continued  the  king,  with  a 
voice  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  impart  an  accent 
of  severity,  "how  cbmes  it,  O  little  one,  that  thou, 
whose  thoughts  should  be  lifted  already  above  this: 
carnal  world,  and  eager  for  the  service  of  Mary  the 
chaste  and  blessed,  standest  thou  hoodless  and  alone 
on  the  waysides,  a  mark  for  the  eye  of  man?  go  to,  it 
is  nought.'' 

Thus  reproved,  in  the  presence  of  so  large  and 
brilliant  a  company,  the  girls  color  went  and  came, 
her  breast  heaved  high,  but  with  an  effort  beyond  her 
age,  she  cheeked  her  tears  and  said  meekly,  "My 
grandmother,  Hilda^  bade  me  come  with  her,  and  I 
came." 

"Hilda  1^  said  the  king,  backing  his  palfrey  with 
apparent  perturbation,  "but  Hilda  is  not  with  thee;  I 
see  her  not." 

As  he  spoke,  Hilda  rose,  and  so  snddenly  did  h(  t 
tall  form  appear  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  emerged  from  the  earth.  With  a  li^ht 
and  rapid  stride  she  gained  the  side  oihkr  grandchild ; 

— »'■'  — ^ 
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and  after  a  slight  and  haughty  reverence  saidj  ^HiWal 
is  here,  what  wants  Edward  the  king  with  his  servant  | 

Hiidar  ;       '       *    V      V 

"Naught,  naught,"  said  the  king,  hastily,  and  eoma- 
thing  like  fear  passed  over  his  placid  coaateijanob; 
''save,  indeed,"  he  added,  with  a  reluctant  tone,  as  of 
that  of  a  man  who  obeys  his  conscience  against  his 
inclination,  "that  I  would  pray  thee  to  keep  this  child 
pure  to  threshold  and  alter,  as  is  meet  for  one  whom 
our  Lady,  the  Virgin,  in  due  time  will  elect  to  her 
service.', 

"Not  so,  son  of  Etheldred,  sou  of  Woden;  the  last 
descendant  of  Penda  should  live,  not  to  glide  a  ghost 
amidst  cloisters,  but  to  rock  children  to  war  in  their 
father's  shield,  t'ew  men  are  there  yet  like  the  men 
of  old,  and  while  the  foot  of  the  foreigner  is  on  the 
Saxon  soil  no  branch  on  the  stem  of  Woden  should  be 
nipped  in  the  leaf." 

"By  the  Splendor  of  God,bold  dame,"cried  the  knight 
by  the  side  of  Edward,  while  a  lurid  flush  passed  over 
his  cheek  of  bronze;  "but  thou  art  too  glib  of  tongue 
for  a  subject,  and  pratest  overmuch  of  Woden,  the 
Paynim,  for  the  lips  of  a  Christian  matron." 

Hilda  met  the  flashing  eye  of  the  knight  with  a 
brow  of  lofty  scorn,  on  which  still  a  certain  terror  was 
visible. 

'*Child,"  she  said,  pottinfj^  her  hand  upon  Edith's 
fair  locks;  "this  is  the  man  thou  shaltsee  but  twice  in 
thy  life — look  up,  and  mark  well!" 

Edith  instinctively  raised  her  eyes,  andj  once  fixed 
on  the  knight,  they  seemed  chained  as  by  a  spell; 


is  vest,  so  dark,  that  it  seemed  black  beside  the 
snowy  garb  of  the  Confessor,  was  edged  by  a  deep 
band  of  embroidered  gold;  leaving  perfectly  bare  his 
firm  full  throat — firm  and  full  as  a  column  of  granite — 
a  short  jacket  or  manteline  of  fur,  pendent  from  the 
shoulders,  left  developed  in  iall  its  breadth  a  breast, 
that  seemed  meet  to  stay  the  march  of  an  army;  and 
on  the  left  arm,  curved  to  support  the  falcon,  the  vast 
muscle;3  rose,  round  and  gnatled,  thi^ough  the  close 
sleeve. 

In  height,  he  was  really  but  little  above  the  stt^- 
ture  of  many  of  those  present,  nevertheless,  so  did  his 
port,  his  air,  the  nobility  of  his  large  proportions,  fill 
the  eye,  that  he  seemed  to  tower  immeasurably  above 
the  rest.  il 

That  presence  was  calculated  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  women,  not  less  the  awe  of  men.  But  no 
admiration  mingled  with  the  terror  that  seized  the  girl 
as  she  gazed  long  and  wistful  upon  the  knight.  The 
fascanation  of  the  serpent  on  the  hird  held  her  mute 
and  frozen.  Never  was  that  face  forgotten ;  often  in 
after-life  it  haunted  her  in  the  noonday,  it  frowned 
upon  her  dreams. 

''Fair  child,*'  said  the  knight,  fatigued  at  length  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaze  wliile  that  smile  peculiar  to 
those  who  have  commanded  men  relaxed  his  brow, 
and  restored  the  native  beauty  to  his  lip,  '*fair  child, 
learn  not  from  thy  peevish  grandame  so  uncourteous 
a  lesson  as  hate  of  the  foreigner.  As  thou  growest 
into  womanhood,  know  that  Norman  knight  is  sworn 
slave  to  lady  fair;"  and,  doifing  his  cap,  he  took  from 
it  an  uncut  jewel,  set  in  Byzantine  filagree  work. 
<*Hold  out  thy  lap,  my  child;  and  when  thou  hearest 
the  foreigner  scoffed,  set  this  bauble  in  thy  locks,  and 
think  kindly  of  William,  count  of  the  Nonnans." 

He  droppedv, the  jewel  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke; 


for  Edfth,  shrinking  and  unsoftened  towards  him, 
held  no  lap  to  receive  it;  and  Hilda,  to  whom  Edward 
had  been  speaking  in  a  low',  voice,  advanced  to  the 
spot,  apd  struck  the  jewel  with  her  staff  under  the 
hoofe  of  the  king's  palfrey. 

"Son  of  Emma,  the  Norman  woman,  who  sent  thy 
youth  into  exile,  trample  on  the  gifts  of  thy  Norman 
kinsman.  And  if,  as  men  say,  thou  art  of  such  gified 
holii^ess  that  Heaven  grants  thy  hand  the  power  to 
heal  and  thy  voice  the  power  to  corse,  heal  thy^  coun- 
try, and  curse  the  stranger!" 

She  extended  her  right  hand  to  William  as  she 
spoke,  and  such  was  the  dignity  of  her  passion,  and 
such  its  force,  that  an  awe  fell  upon  alL  Then  drop- 
ping her  hood  over  her  face  she  slowly  turned  away, 
regained  the  summit  of  the  knoU,  and  stood  erect  be- 
side the  alter  of  the  Northern  god,  her  face  invisible 
through  the  hood  drawn  completely  over  it,  and  her 
form  motionless  as  a  statue. 

"Ridfe  on,"  said  Edward,  crossing  himself. 

"Now  by  the  bones  of  St.  Valery,*'  sud  William, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  his  dark  keen  eye  noted  .the 
gloom  upon  the  king's  gentle  face,  "it  moves  much 
my  simple  wonder  how  even  presence  so  saintly  can 
hear  without  wrath  words  so  unleal  and  foul.  Gramercy, 
'an  the  proudest  dame  in  Normandy  (and  I  take  her  to 
be  wife  to  my  Stoutest  baron,  William  Fitzosbome), 
had  spoken  thus  to  me — " 

"Thou  wouldst  have  done  as  I,  my  brother,"  inter- 
rupted Edward;  "prayed  to  our  lady  to  pardon  her, 
and  rode  on  pitying." 

"Now,  by  my  Halidame,  I  honor  and  love  thee, 
Edward,"  cried  the  duke,  with  a  heartiness  more 
frank  than  was  usual  to  him — "and  were  I  thy  sub- 
ject, woe  to  man  or  woman  that  wagged  tongue  to 
wound  4fhee  by  a  breath.  But  who  and  what  is  this 
same  Hilda?  one  of  thy  kith  and  kinf — surely  nought 
less  than  kingly  blood  runs  so  boldt" 

"William,  bien  aimi,"  said  the  king,  "it  is  true  that 
Hilda,  whom  the  saints  assoil,  is  of  kingly  blood, 
;  though  not  of  our  kingly  line.  It  is  feared,"  added 
Edward,  in  a  timid  whisper,  as  he  cast  a  hurried 
glance  around  him,  *ahat  this  unhappy  woman  has 
ever  been  more  addicted  to  the  rites  of  her  pagan 
ancestors  than  to  those  of  Holy  Church — and  men  de 
say  that  she  hath  thus  acquired  from  fiendfor  charm 
secrets  devoutly  to  be  eschewed  by  the  righteous. 
Natheless  let  ub  rather  hope  that  her  mind  is  some- 
.  what  distraught  with  her  misfortunes." 
.  The  king  sighed,  and  the  duke  sighed  top,  but  the 
duke's  sigh  spoke  impatience.  He  swept  behind  him 
a  Bt^rn  and  withering  look  towards  the  proud  figure 
of  Hilda,  still  seen  through  the  glades,  and  said  in  a 
sinister  voice:  "Of  kingly  blood;  but  this  witch  of 
Woden  has  no^sons  or  kinsmen,  I  trust,  who  pretend 
to  the  throne  of  the  Saxon?" 

"She  is  sibbe  to  Githa,  wife  of  Gtoodwin,"  fknswered 
the  king,  "and  that  is  her  most  perilous  connection; 
for  the  banished  earl,  as  thou  knowest,  did  not  pre- 
tend to  fill  the  throne,  but  he  was  content  with  naught 
loss  than  governing  our  people.*' 

Wliile  King  Edward  was  narrating  to  the  Norman 
duke  all  that  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  knew  not,  of 
Ililda^s  histv  ry  and  secret  arts  and  character,  and 
just  as  William  was  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  his 
good  cousin's    prolix  recitals,   the  hounds  suddenly 

ffave  tonffue  and  from  a  sedge-grown  pool  by  the 
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wajBide,  with  solemn  wing  and  harsh  hoom,  rose  a 
bittern. 

••Holy  St.  Peter P*  exclaimed  the  saint-king,  spurring 
his  palfrey,  and  loosing  his  famous  Peregrine  falcoji.. 
William  was  not  slow  in  following  that  aniniated  ex- 
ample, and  the  whole  company  rode  at  half  speed 
across  ihe  rongh  forest^land,  straining  their  eyes  npon 
the  soaring  quarry,  and  the  wheels  of  the  falcons. 
Riding  thus,  with  his  eyes  in  the  air,  Edward  was 
nearly  pitched  over  his  palfrey's  bead,  as  the  animal 
stopped  suddenly;  checked  by  a  high  gate,  set  deep  in 
a  half  embattled  wall  of  brick  and  rubble.  Upon  this 
gate  sat,  quite  unmoved  and  apathetic,  a  tall  ceoi:l, 
or  laborer,  while  behind  it  was  a  gazing  curious  group 
of  m^i  of  the  same  rank,  clad  in  those  blue  tunics  of 
which  our  peasant's  smock  is  the  successor,  and  lean- 
ing on  scythes  and  flails.  Sour  and  ominous  were  the 
looks  they  bent  upon  that  ^orman  calvacade.  The 
men  were  at  least  as  well  clad  as  those  of  the  same 
condition  are  now;  and  their  robust  limbs  and  ruddy 
cheeks  showed  no  lack  of  the  fare  that  supports  labor. 
In4eed,  the  working  man  of  that  day,  if  not  one  of  the 
absolute  tbeowes,  or  slaves  was',  physically  speaking, 
better  o£E^  perhaps,  than  he  has  ever  since  been  in 
England. 

"Open  the  gate,  open  quick,  my  merry  men,"  said 
the  gentle  Edward  (speaking  in  Saxon,  though  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent),after  he  had  recovered  his  seat, 
Bmntned  a  benediction,  and  crossed  himself  three 
times.    The  men  stirred  not. 

"No  horse  tramps  the  seed  we  have  sown  for  Har- 
old the  earl  to  reap;"  said  the  ceorl  doggedly,  still 
seated  on  the  gate.  And  the  group  behind  him  gave 
a  shout  of  applause. 

Moved  more  than  ever  he  had  been  known  to  be 
before,  Edwarfl  spurred  his  steed  up  to  the  boor,  and 
lifted  his  hand.  At  that  signal  twenty  swords  flashed 
in  the  air  behind,  as  the  Noiman  nobles  spurred  to  the 
place.  Putting  back  with  one  hand  his  flerce  attend- 
ants, Edward  shook  the  other  at  the  Saxon.  '*Knave, 
knave,"  he  cried,  **I  would  hurt  you,  if  I  could  1" 

There  was  something  in  tiiese  words,  fated  to  drift 
down  into  history,  at  onee  ludicrous  and  touching. 
The  Noniians  saw  them  only  in  the  former  light,  and 
turned  aside  to  conceal  their  laughter;  the  Saxon  felt 
them  in  the  latter,  and  truer  sense,  and  stood  rebuked. 
This  great  king,  whom  he  now  recognized,  with  all 
those  drawn  swords  at  his  back,  could  not  do  him  hurt: 
that  the  king  had  not  the  heart  to  hurt  him.  The  ce- 
orl sprang  from  the  gate*  and  opened  it,  bending 
few. 

''Bide  first,  Coont  WQliam,  my  cousin,"  said  the. 
king,  calmly. 

The  Saxon  ceorPs  eyes  glared  as  he  heard  the  Nor- 
man's name  uttered  in  the  Norman  tongue,  but  he 
kept  open  the  gate,  and  the  train  passed  through, 
Edward  lingering  last.  Then  said  the  king,  in  a  low 
voice — 

"Bold  man,  flion  spokest  of  Harold  the  earl  and  his 
harvests;  knowest  thou  not  that  his  lands  have  passed 
from  him,  that  he  is  outlawed,  and  his  harvests  are  not 
for  the  scythes  of  his  ceorls  to  reap?" 

''May  it  please  you,  dread  lord  and  king,"  replied 
the  Saxon,  simply,  "those  lands  that  wero  Ilarold  the 
•  '.rrs  are  nowClappa's,t':e  sixhcendman's' 

'•How  is  that?"  quoth  Edward  hastily;  "we  gave 
them  neither  to  sixhsBudman  nor  to  Saxon.    All  the 


lands  of  Harold  hereabout  were  divided  among  sacred 
abbots  and  aoblfe  chevaliers-jrNormans  all." 

"Fulke  the  Norman  had  these  fair  field8,yon  orchard 
andtyneti;  Pulke  sold  them  to  Clappa,  the  earl's  six- 
heendraan,  and  what  in  m^ncuses  and  pence  Clappa 
lacked  of  the  price,  we  the  ceorls  of  the  earl,  made  up 
from  our  own  earnings  in  the  earVs  noble  service.  And 
this  very  day,  in  token  thereof  we  have  quafTf d  the 
bedder-ale.  Wherefore,  please  God  and  our  Lady,  we 
hoM  these  lands  part  and  parcel  with  Clappa;  and 
when  Earl  Harold  comes  again,  as  he  will,  here  at  least 
he  shall  have  his  own." 

.  i;dward,  who,  despite  a  singular  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter which  at  times  seemed  to  border  on  imbecility, 
was  by  no  meaifs  wanting  in  penetration  when  his  at- 
tention was  fairly  roused,  changed  countenance  at 
this  proof  of  rough  and  comely  affection  on  the  part  of 
these  men  to  his  banished  earl  and  brother-in-law.  He 
mused  a  little  while  m  grave  thought,  and  then  said, 

kindly—  .  i.     ,       i 

*'Well,  inan,  I  think  not  the  worse  of  you  for  loyal 
love  to  your  thegn,  but  there  are  those  who  would  do 
so,  and  I  advise  yon,  brotherlike,  that  ears  and  nose 
are  in  peril  if  thou  t^lkest  thus  indiscreetly." 

"Steel  to  steel,  and  hand  to  hand,"  said  the  Saxon, 
bluntly,  touching  the  long  knife  in  his  leathern  belt, 
"and  he  who  sets  gripe  on  Sex  wolf  son  of  Elihelm, 
shall  pay  his  weregeld  twice  over." 

''Forewarned,  foolish  man,  thou  art  forewarned, — 
Peace,"  said  the  king;  and  shaking  his  head,  he  rode 
cm  to  join  the  Nqrraans,  who  were  now,  in  a  broad 
field,  where  the  corn  sprang  green,  and  which  they 
seemed  to  delight  in  wantonly  trampling,  as  they 
curveted  their  steeds  to  and  fro,  watched  the  move 
meuts  of  the  bittern  and.  the  pursuit  of  the  two  falcons. 

*'A  wager,  my  lord  king!"  said  a  prelate,  whose  strong 
family  likeness  to  William  proclaimed  bim  to  be  the 
duke's  bold  and  haughty  brother,  Odo.Bisbop  of  Bay- 
eux,  "a  wager.  My  steed  to  your  palfrey  that  the 
duke's  falcon  first  fixes  the  bittern." 
"Holy  father,"  answered  Edward,  in  that  slight  change 
of  voice  which  alone  showed  his  displeasure,  "these 
wagers  all  savor  of  heathenesse,  and  our  canons  for- 
bid them  to  mone  and  priest*     Go  to  it  is  naught." 

The  bishop  who  brooked  no  rebuke,  even  from  his 
terrible  brother,  knit  his  brows,  and  was  about  to 
make  no  gentle  rejoinder,  when  William  whose  pro- 
found  craft  or  sagacity  was  always  at  watch,  lest  his 
followers  should  displease  the  king,  interposed,  and, 
taking  the  word  out  of  the    prelate's  mouth,   said, 

"Thou  reprovest  us  well,  sir  and  king;  we  Normans 
are  too  inclined  to  such  levities.  And  see,  your  falcon 
is  first  in  pridp  of  place.  By  the  bones  of  St.  Valery 
how  nobly  he  towers!  See  him  cover  the  bittern!  see 
him  rest  on  the  wing!  Down  he  swoops!  gallant  bird!** 
.  '*With  his  head  split  in  two  on  the  bittern's  bill," 
said  the  bishop;  and  down,  rolling  one  over  the  other, 
fell  bittern  and  hawk,  while  William's  Norway  falcon, 
smaller  of  size  than  the  king's,  decended  rapidly,  and 
hovered  over  the  two.     Both  were  dead. 

"I  accept  the  omen,"  muttered  the  gazing  duke  in 
Latin;  "let  the. natives  destroy  each  other."  He 
placed  his  whistle  to  his  lips,  and  his  falcon  fiew  back 
to  his  wrist. 


'Now  home,"  said  King  Edwafd^ 

[to  .BE  CONTINUED  " 
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FOULJ»LAY. 

BY  CHARLES  BXADB  AND  DION  BOUGIGAULT. 

_  • 

CHAPTER  L 

Tbere  are  places  which  appear  at  first  slf^ht  inaccessible  to 
romance;  and  such  a  place  was  Mr.  Wardlaw's  dining-room  in 
Rasaell  Square.  It  was  ybtj  Itirge,  had  siclcly  green  walls, 
picked  out  with  aldermen,  full  length;  heavy  maroon  cnrtains; 
.  mabogaoy  chairs:  a  turkey  carpet  an  inch  thick;  and  was  l^ht- 
ed  with  wax  canales  only. 


In  the  centre,  bristling  and  gleaming  with  eilyor  and  glass, 
was  a  ronnd  table,  at  which  fourteen  oonld  have  dined  oomfort- 
ablv;  and  at  opposite  sides  of  this  table  sat  two  gentlemen, who 
looked  as  neat,  grave,  precise,  and  unromantio,  as  the  place; 
Merchant  Wardlaw  and  his  sob. 

Wardlaw  senior  was  ao  elderly  bim,  tall,  thin,  Iron-gray, 
with  a  round  head,  a  short,  thiek  neck,  a  good,  brown  eye,  a 
square  jowl  that  betokened  resolution,  and  a  complexion  so 
sallow  as  to  be  almost  cadayerous.  Hard  as  iron;  but  a  certain 
stiff  dignity  and  respectability  sat  upon  him,  and  became  him. 
Arthur  Wardlaw  reeembled  his  father  in  ignre,  bat  his  mother 
in  face.    He  had,  and  has,  hay-colored  hair,  a  forehead  singu- 
larly white  and  delicate,  pale  blue  eves,  largish  ears,  finely  chi- 
selled features,  the  under  lip  much  shorter  than  the  upper;  his 
'  chin  oyal  and  pretty,  but  somewhat  receding;  his  complexion 
.  beautiful.    In  short,  what  nineteen  people  oat  of  twenty  would 
call  a  handsome  young  man,  and  thmk  they  had  described 
him. 

Both  the  Wardlaws  were  in  fiiU  drees,  aocording  to  the  Inya- 
liable  custom  of  the  house;  and  sat  in  a  dead  rilenoe,  that 
seemed  natural  to  the  great,  sober  room. 

This,  however,  was  not  for  want  of  a  topic;  oo  the  contrary, 
they  had  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  discuss,  and  in  feet 
this  was  why  they  dined  tete-a-tete:  but  their  tongues  were 
tied  for  the  present;  in  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  an  epergne,  the  size  of  a  Putney  laurel-tree;  neither 
Wardlaw  could  well  see  the  other,  withont  craning  out  his 
neck  like  a  rifleman  from  l>ehind  his  tree:  and  then  were  were 
three  live  suppressors  of  confidential  intereoarae,  two  gorgeous 
footofien,  and  a  sombre,  sublime,  and,  in  one  word,  episcopal 
butler:  all  three  went  about,  as  softly  as  cats  after  a  robin,  and 
coloured  one  plate  away,  and  smoothly  insinuated  another,  and 
seemed  models  of  grave  discretion;  but  were  known  to  be  all 
ears,  and  bound  by  a  secret  oath  to  carry  down  eaeh  crumb  of 
dialogue  to  the  servants'  hall,  for  curious  dissection,  and  bois- 
terous ridicule. 
At  last,  however^those  three  smug hypocritefi  retired,  and,  by 

good  luck,  transferred  their  suffocating  epergne  to  the  side- 
oard;  so  then  father  and  son  looked  at  one  another  with  that 
conscious  air  which  naturally  precedes  a  topic  of  interest:  and 
Wardlaw  senior  invited  hb  son  to  try  a  certain  decanter  of  rare 
port,  by  way  of  preliminary. 

While  the  young  man  fills  his  glass,  hurl  we  in  his  antece- 
dents. 

At  school  tin  fifteen,  and  then  clerk  in  his  father^s  office  till 
twenty-two,  and  showed  an  aptitude  so  remarkable,  that  John 
Wardlaw,  who  was  getting  tirod,  determined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  put  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands.  But  he  con- 
ceived a  desire  that  the  future  head  of  his  office  should  be  a 
'  university  man.  So  he  announced  his  resolution,  and  to  Ox- 
ford went  young  Wardlaw,  though  he  had  not  looked  at  Greek 
}  or  Latin  for  seven  years.  He  was,  however,  furnhihed  with  a 
private  tutor,  under  whom  he  recovered  lost  ground  rapidly. 
The  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  a  first-class  man,  and  had 
the  gift  of  teaching.  The  house  of  Wardlaw  had  peculiar  claims 
on  him,  for  he  was  the  son  of  old  Michael  Penfc^d,  Wardlaw's 
cashier;  he  learned  from  young  Wardlaw  the  stake  he  was 
playing  for,  and,  instead  of  merely  giving  him  one  hour's  lec- 
ture per  day.  as  he  did  to  his  other  pupils,  he  used  to  come  to 
his  rooms  at  all  hoars,  and  force  him  to  read,  bj  reading  with 
him. 

He  also  stood  his  friend  in  a  serious  emergency.  Young 
Wardlaw,  you  must  know,  was  blessed  or  cursed  with  Mimicry; 
his  powers  in  that  way  really  seem4^  to  have  no  limit,  for  he 
could  imitate  any  sound  you  liked  with  his  voice,  and  any  form 
with  his  pen  or  pencil. 

Now,  we  promise  you,  he  was  one  man  under  his  father's  eye, 
and  another  down  at  Oxford;  so,  one  night,  this  gentleman, 
being  warm  with  wine,  opens  his  window,  and  seeing  a  group 
of  undergraduates  chattering  And  smoking  in  the  quadrangle, 
imitates  the  peculiar  grating  tones  of  Mr.  Champion,  vice-presi 


ought  to  disperse  to  their  rooms  and  study.  ''But,  perhaps, 
says  he,  in  conclusion,  '*you  are  too  blind  drunk  to  read  Bosh 

in  crooked  letters  by  candle-light?    In  that  case "    And  be 

then  gave  them  some  very  naughty  advice  how  to  pass  the 
evening;  still  in  the  exact  tones  of  Mr.  Champion,  who  was  a 
very,  very  strict  moralist;  and  this  unexpected  sally  of  wit 
caused  shrieks  of  laughter,  and  mightily  tickled  all  the  hear- 
ers, except  Champion  ipse,  who  was  listeniogand  disapproviag 
at  another  window. 

He  complained  to  the  president.  Then  the  ingenious  Ward- 
law,  not  having  come  down  to  us  in  a  direct  line  from  Bayard, 
ooBimitted  a  great  mistake — he  denied  it 

It  was  brought  home  to  him,  and  the  president,  who  had 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  practical  joke,  looked  very  grave 
at  the  falsehood.  Rustication  was  talked  of  and  even  Expul^ 
sion. 

Then  Wardlaw  came  sorrowfiilly  to  Penfold.  and  said  to  bin, 
'*I  must  have  been  awfully  cut,  for  I  donH  remember  all  that; 
I  had  been  wining  at  Chrlstchurch.  I  do  remember  slanging 
the  fellows,  but  how  can  I  tell  what  I  said?  I  say,  old  fellow,  it 
will  be  a  bad  job  for  me  if  they  expel  me,  or  even  rusticate  me; 
my  father  will  never  forgive  me;  1  shall  be  his  clerk,  but  never 
his  partner;  and  then  he  will  find  out  what  a  lot  I  owe  down 
here.    I'm  done  for  I    I'm  done  for  I" 

Penfold  uttered  not  a  word,  but  grasped  his  band,  and  went 
off  to  the  president,  and  said  his  pupU  had  wined  at  Christ- 
church,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  remember  miniitely. 
Mimicry  was,  unfortunately,  a  habit  with  him.  He  then  pleaded 
(br  the  milder  construction,  with  soch  seal  and  eloquence,  that 
the  high-minded  scholar  he  was  addressing  admitted  that  con- 
struction was  possible,  and  therefore  must  be  received.  So  the 
aflhir  ended  in  a  written  apology  to  Mr.  Champion,  which  had 
all  the  smoothness  and  neatness  of  a  merchant's  letter.  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  already  a  master  in  that  style. 

8ix  months  after  this,  and  one  fortnight  before  tiie  aetnal 
commencement  of  our  tale,  Arthur  Wardlaw,  well  crammed  bv 
Penfold,  went  up  for  his  final  examination,  throbbing  with 
anxiety.  He  passed;  and  was  so  grateful  to  his  tutor  that, 
when  the  advowson  of  a  small  living  near  Oxford  came  into  the 
market,  he  asked  Wardlaw  senior  to  lend  Robert  Penfold  a 
sum  of  money,  much  more  than  was  needed;  and  Wardlaw  se- 
nior declined  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

This  slight  sketch  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  dialogue  it  has 
postponed,  and  to  subsequent  inddents. 


"Well,  Arthur,  and  so  yon  have  really  taken  your  de- 
gree?" 

•*No,  sir;  but  I  have  passed  my  examination.  Tbe  degree  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course — that  is  a  mere  question  of  fees." 

*'0h  I  Then  now  I  have  some&ing  to  say  to  you.  Try  one 
glass  more  of  the  '47  port.  Stop;  you'll  excase  me;  I  am  a 
man  of  business;  I  don't  doubt  your  word;  Heaven  forbidl  bnt, 
do  you  happen  to  have  any  document  you  can  produce  in  fur- 
ther confinnation  of  what  yon  state:  namely,  that  you  have 
paraed  your  final  examination  at  the  Universi^?" 

**Certalnly,  sir;"  replied  young  Wardlaw.    **My  Testamur." 

"What  U  that?" 

The  young  gentleman  pnt  hia  Iwnd  in  his  pocket,  and  pro- 
duced bis  Testamur,  or  '*  We  bear  witness;"  a  short  printed  do- 
cument in  Latin,  which  may  be  thus  translated — 

"We  bear  witness  that  Arthur  Wardlaw,  of  St  Luke's  CoIf 
lege,  has  answered  our  questions  in  humane  letters. 

*«GeOROB   R|CI|ARD80M, 

"Arthvr  Smtthb, 
"Edward  Mbrivami, 

Rxaminert.'' 

Wardlaw  senior  tookit,  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  table,  in- 
spected it  with  his  double  eye  glass,  and  not  knowing  a  word 
of  Latin,  was  mightily  impressed,  and  his  respect  for  his  too 
rose  40.  or  45  per  cent. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  he.  Now  listen  to  me.  Perhaps  it  wai 
an  old  man's  fancy;  but  I  have  often  seen  in  the  world  what  i 
stamp  these  Universities  put  upon  a  man.  To  send  you  baek 
from  commerce  to  Latin  and  Greek,  at  two  and  twenty,  wat 
trying  yon  rather  hard:  it  was  trying  you  doubly;  your  obe- 
dience, and  your  ability  into  the  bargain.  Well,  sir,  you  bare 
stood  the  k-ial,  and  I  am  proud  of  you.  And  so  now  It  is  o} 
turn:  from  this  day  and  from  this  fionr,  look  on  yourself  as  nj 
partner  in  the  old-established  bouse  of  Wardlaw.  My  baUnc< 
sheet  shall  be  prepared  immediately,  and  the  partnership  deec 
drawn.  Ton  will  enter  en  a  fiourisbing  concern,  sir;  and  yoi 
will  virtually  conduct  it.  In  written  communication  with  me 


dent  of  the  college,  and  gives  them  various  reasons  why  they  |  for  I  have  had  five  and  forty  years  of  it;  and  then  my  liver  yoi 
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know !    Watson  advises  me  strongly  to  leave  my  desk,  and  try 
country  air^  and  rest  from  buslnoiis  and  its  cares.'' 

He  paBse4  a  moment  and  the  young  man  drew  a  long  breath, 
like  one  who  was  in  the  act  of  being  relieved  of  some  terrible 
j   weight 

As  for  the  old  gentleman,  he  was  not  observing  his  son  just 
then,  but  thinking  of  his  own  career;  a  certain  expression  of 
pain  and  regret  came  over  his  features;  but  he  shook  it  off  with 
manly  dignity. 

**Come,  come,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  must 
be  snbmitted  to  with  a  good  grace.  Wardlaw  junior,  fill  your 
glass."  At  the  same  time  he  stood  up  and  said,  stoutly,  "The 
setting  sun  drinks  to  the  rising  sun;"  but  conld  not  maintain 
that  artificial  style,  and  ended  idtfa,  '*Gk>d  bless  you,  my  boy, 
snd  may  yon  stick  to  busineHs;  avoid  speoalation,  as  1  have 
dooe;  and  so  hand  the  concern  down  healtliy  to  your  son,  as 
my  father  there  (pointing  tola  picture)  handed  it  down  to  me, 
aod  I  to  yoQ." 

Hit  voice  wavered  slightly  in  uttering  this  benediction;  but 
odIj  for  a  moment:  he  then  sat  quietly  down,  and  sipped  his 
wioe  composedly. 

Not  so  the  other;  his  color  came  and  went  violently  all  the 
time  his  father  was  speaking,  and,  when  he  ceased,  be  sank 
into  his  chair  with  another  sigh  deeper  than  the  last,  and  two 
balf-hysterical  tears  came  to  his  pale  eyes. 

Bot  presently,  feeling  he  was  expected  to  say  something,  he 
struggled  against  all  this  mysterious  emotion,  and  faltered  out 
that  he  should  not  fiear  the  responsibility,  if  be  might  have 
oofistant  recourse  to  his  father  for  advice. 

**Wby ,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "My  eonntry  house  is  but 
t  mile  from  the  station;  you  can  telegraph  for  me  in  any  case 
of  importanct>. 

'*Wh«?n  would  yon  wish  me  to  commence  my  new  dutiesf 

''Let  me  see,  it  will  take  six  weeks  to  prepare  a  balance- 
sheet,  soch  as  I  conld  be  content  to  submit  to  ao  incoming 
partner.    Say  two  months." 

Young  Wardlaw's  countenance  fell. 

"Meantime  yon  shall  travel  on  the  continent  and  e^joy  your- 

"Thank  yon,"  said  yonng  Wardlaw,  mechanioally,  and  fell 
mio  a  brown  study. 

The  room  now  returned  to  what  seemed  its  natural  state, 
and  its  silence  continued  until  it  was  broken  from  without 

A  sharp  knocking  was  heard  from  the  street-door,  and  re- 
sounded across  the  marble  hall. 

The  Wardlaws  looked  at  one  a^iother  in  some  little  surprise. 

"1  have  invited  nobody"  said  the  elder. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  then  a  footman  made  his  appearance, 
and  brought  in  a  carid. 

"Mr.  Christopher  Adams." 

Now  that  Mr.  Christopher  Adams  should  call  on  John  Ward- 
law,  in  his  private  room,  at  nine  o'clock  ,in  the  evening,  seemed 
to  that  merchant  irregular,  presumptuous,  monstrous.    "Tell  . 
him  he  will    find  me  at  my  place  of  business  to-morrow,  as 
nsnal,''  said  he  knitting  his  brows. 

The  footman  went  off  with  this  message;  and,  soon  after, 
raised  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  episcopal  butler 
entered  the  room  with  an  injuried  countenance. 

"He  says  he  mnst  see  you;  he  is  in  great  anxiety." 

"Yes,  I  am  in  great  anx''3ty,"  said  a  quavering  voice  at  his 
elbow;  and  Mr.  Adams  actually  pnshed  by  the  the  Butler,  and 
stood,  bat  in  hand,  in  those  sacred  precincts.  "Fray,  excuse 
me,  sir."  said  be,  "but  it  is  very  serious;  I  can't  be  easy  in 
my  mind  till  I  have  put  you  a  question." 

"Thte  is  very  extraordinary  conduct,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wardlaw. 
"Do  yon  think  I  do  business  here,  and  at  all  hours?" 

"O  no,  sir;  it's  my  own  business.  I  am  come  to  ask  yon  a 
very  ^rious  quesUon.  1  couldn't  wait  till  morning  with  such . 
a  doubt  on  my  mind." 

"Well,  sir,  1  repeat  this  is  irregular  and  extraordinary;  but 
as  you  are  here,  pray  what  is  the  matter?"  He  then  dismissed 
the  lingering  butler,  with  a  look. 

Mr.  Adams  oast  uneasy  glances  on  yonng  Wardlaw. 

"O,"  said  the  elder,  "you  can  speak  before  him.  This  is  my 
partner;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be  as  soou  as  the  balance-sheet 
can  be  prepared,  and  the  deed  drawn.  Wardlaw  junior,  this  is 
Mr.  Adams,  a  very  respectable  bill  discounter." 

The  two  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Arthur  Wardlaw  sat 
motionless. 

"Sir,  did  yon  draw  a  note  of  hand  to-day?"  inquired  Adams 
of  the  elder  merchant 

"I  dare  say  I  did.    Did  yon  discount  one  signed  by  me?" 

"Yes  sir,  we  did." 


"Well,  sir,  you  have  only  to  present  it  at  maturity.  Ward- 
law  and  Son  will  provide  for  it,  I  dare  sav." 

"This  with  the  lofty  nonchalance  of  a  rich  man,  who  had 
never  broken  an  engagement  in  his  life. 

"Ah,  that  I  know  they  will  if  it  is  all  right;  bat  suppose 
it  is  not?" 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  asked  Wardlaw,  with  some  astonish- 
ment 

"O,  nothing,  sirl  It  bears  your  signature,  that  is  good  for 
twenty  times  the  amount;  and  it  is  endorsed  by  your  cash- 
ier. Only  what  makes  me  a  little  uneasy,  your  bills  used  to 
be  always  on  your  own  forms,  and  so  I  told  my  partner.  He 
discounted  it    Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  would  just  look  at  it" 

"Of  course  we  will  look  at  it.  Show  it  Arthur  first;  his  eyes 
are  younger  than  mine." 

Mr. Adams  took  out  a  large  billhook,  extracted  tlie  note  of 
band,  and  passed  it  across  the  table  to  Wardlaw  junior.  He 
took  it  up  with  a  sort  of  shiver,  and  bent  his  head  very  low 
over  It;  then  handed  it  back  in  silence. 

Adams  took  it  to  Wardlaw  senior,  and  laid  it  before  him,  by 
the  side  of  Arthur's  Testamur. 

The  merchant  inspected  it  with  his  glasses. 

"The  writing  is  mine,  apparently." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  said  the  bill-broker,  eagerly. 

"Stop  abit,"Baid  Mr.  WardUw.  "Why,  what  is  this?  For 
two  thousand  pounds  I  and,  as  yon  say,  not  my  form.  I  have 
signed  no  note  for  two  thousand  pounds  this  week.  Dated 
yesterday.    You  h»ve  not  cashed  it,  I  hope?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  my  partner  has." 

"Well,  sir,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  the  thing  is  not 
worth  d^e  stamp  it  is  written  on." 

"Mr.  Wardlaw!— Sirl— Good  heavens  I  Then,  it  is  as  I 
feared.    It  is  a  forgery." 

''I  should  be  puzzled  to  find  any  otiier  name  for  it  Ton 
need  not  look  so  pale,  Arthur.  We  can't  help  some  clever 
scoundrel  imitating  our  hands;  and  m  for  yon,  Adams,  you 
ought  to  have  been  more  cautious." 

**But,  sir,  your  cashier's  name  is  Penfold,"  faltered  the  hol- 
der, clinging  to  a  straw.  May  he  not  have  drawn— is  the  in* 
dorsement  forged  as  well?" 

Mr.  Wardlaw  examined  the  back  of  the  bill,  and  looked 
puzzled. 

*No,"  said  he.  "My  cashier's  name  is  Michael  Penfold, 
but  this  ie  endorsed  'Robert  Penfold.'  Do  vou  hear,  Arthur? 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Ton  look  like  a  ghost  I 
say  there  is  your  tutor's  name  at  the  back  of  this  forged  note. 
This  is  very  strange.  Just  look,  and  tell  me  who  wrote  these 
two  words  'Robert  Penfold?' " 

Toung  Wardlaw  took  the  document,  and  tried  to  examine 
it  calmly,  but  it  shook  visibly  in  bis  hand,  and  a  cold  mois- 
ture gathered  on  his  brow.  His  pale  eyes  roved  to  and  fro 
in  a  very  remarkable  way;  and  he  was  so  long  before  he 
said  anything,  that  both  the  other  persons  present  began  to 
eye  him  with  wonder. 

At  last  he  faltered  out,  "This  'Robert  Penfold'  seems  to 
me  very  like  his  own  handwriting.  But  then  the  rest  of  the 
writing  Is  equally  like  yours,  sir.  I  am  sure  Robert  Penfold 
never  did  anything  wrong.  Mr.  Adams,  please  oblige  mb.  Let 
this  go  no  further  till  I  have  seen  him,  and  asked  him 
wbotber  he  indorsed  it." 

*'Now  don't  you  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  elder  Wardlaw. 
•*The  first  question  is,  who  received  the  money!" 

Mr.  Adams  replied  that  it  was  a  respectable  looking  man, 
a  young  clergyman. 

**AhI"  said  Wardlaw,  with  a  world  of  meaning. 

"Father!"  said  young  Wardlaw,  imploringly,  "for  my  sake, 
say  no  more  to-nigbt  Robert  Penfold  is  incapable  of  a  dis- 
honest act" 

*'It  becomes  your  years  to  think  so,  young  man.  But  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  what  crimes  respectable  men  are 
betrayed  into  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  And,  now  I  think 
of  it,  this  Robert  Penfold  is  in  want  of  money.  Did  he  not 
ask  me  for  a  loan  ot  two  thousand  pounds?  was  not  that  the 
very  suia?  Can  you  not  answer  me?  why,  the  applloaUon  came 
through  you." 

Receiving  no  reply  from  his  son,  but  a  sort  of  agonized  stare, 
he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  down  Robert  Penfold's  ad- 
dress. 

This  he  handed  the  bill-broker,  and  gave  him  some  advice  in 
a  whisper,  which  Mr.  ChriMopher  Adams  received  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  thanks,  and  bustled  away,  leaving  Wardlaw  senior 
excited  and  indignant,  Wardlaw  junior,  ghastly  pale  and  al- 
most stupified. 

[to  be  continued.]    ^gl^ 
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THE    MISSION   OF    WOMEH. 

WOMEN  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

N~IL 

As  we  have  endeavored  to  prove,  the  nndeviating 
instinct  of  both  men  and  women  in  all  ages  has  bom 
testimony  to  the  superior  adaptation  of  men  to  govern 
and  preside.  But  what  does  this  fact  amount  to? 
Simply  this,  that  man  has  one  set  of  functions,  women 
another.  If  ^omen  have  not  man's  presidential 
qaalities,  they  have  much  that  he  has  not.  They 
have  an  instinctive  sense  ef  right;  and  an  inward 
sense  of  delicacy,  grace  and  taste,  more  exquisitely  de- 
veloped than  man.  They  have  a  different  sphere,  but 
in  that — lower  or  higher  it  makes  no  diflference — ^they 
walk  unrivalled.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  complement  to 
man.  What  he  possesses  they  do  not.  Where  he  is  strong 
they  are  Weak.  On  the  other  hand  they  travel  some 
paths  of  thought  and  perception  where  man  never 
roams.  All  the  meaning  there  is  in  woman's  inequality 
to  govern,  is  just  tlRs:  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  her  abili- 
ties to  do  it.  Her  force  and  power  lie  another  way, 
and  she  excels  in  another  direction.  She  is  not  eon^ 
stituted  to  find  enjoyment  or  profit  in  it.  Except 
where  artificially  cultivated,  she  never  has,  nor  ever 
will  desire  it. 

Some  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life  grow  out  of  this 
different  allotment  of  callings  and  abilities  to  the  sex- 
es; map  and  women  are  organized  dissimilarly,  that 
out  otthis  very  difference  may  grow  the  charm  of 
each  others  society,  and  the  necessity  for  each  others 
presence.  And  this  is  no  more  true  in  respect  to  any 
gift  or  grace  by  which  either  sex  become  attractive  to 
the  other,  than  it  is  in  relationship  to  the  superior  ca- 
pabilities of  men  for  government.  This  very  invest- 
ment of  headship  in  man,  is  one  of  those  skillful  ar- 
rangements of  the  Almighty,  by  which  man  becomes 
essential  to  the  woman,  and  the  union  of  the  sexes  is 
ensured.  All  the  world  over,  it  is  known  by  students 
of  human  nature,  that  one  of  the  most  prominent 
charms  of  men  in  the  eyes  ot  woman,  lies  in  her  beliaf 
and  hope  that  he  is  fitted  for  her  superior  and  head . 
Much  as  women  love  to  have  their  own  way,  they 
despise  the  man  that  cannot  properly  gov0rn  them 
and  theirs.  Thos«  superficial  thinkers,  who  in  their 
huge  little  wisdom,  ignore  nan's  position,  and  think 
they  sonfer  such  a  benefit  on  woman  bj  declaring 
ber  perfect  equality  with  man  in  this  respect,  strike  a 
beavr  blow  at  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  woman's 
nature,  as  well  as  at  one  of  the  divinest  and  strongest 
liciS  by  which  the  ^exes  are  held  together. 

Because  women  cannot  govern  men,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  bav9  no  understanding  of  govern- 
ment, or  that  they  cannot  in  their  sphere  contribute  to 
the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  those  that  govern. 
Woman's  true  iustinets  will  never  take  her  to  the  halls 
of  Congress,  or  the  political  platform,  but  like  man 
when  properly  developed,  she  radiates  a  portion  of  di- 
vine iutelligeuce.    Her  spirit,    like  that  of  man,   is 


open  to  impressions  from  the  fountain  of  eternal 
knowledge.  Like  man,  she  passes  through  life  gar- 
nering up  experience  weighty  and  true.  Truths  con- 
ceived in  her  mind  are  ^s  precious  as  those  compre- 
hended by  man's  intellect.  All  her  powers  are  in- 
tended to  have  their  influence;  for  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  peace,  the  governing 
power  should  be  invested  in  one  of  the  sexes,  it  is  no 
lest  true,  that  that  deciding  power,  so  royally  invest- 
ed in  man,  was  intended  to  be  aided  and  assisted  from 
every  source  within  his  reach,  be  that  source  angel 
of  light,  man's  fellow  in  the  flesh,  wife  or  even  child. 
But;  of  course,  of  the  value  and  disposal  of  that  light, 
man  being  the  responsible  party  must  ever  be  the 
judge. 

It  is  clear  to  all  thinking  minds  that  wide  a  range  of 
abilities,  although  of  another  order  to  those  of  man, 
lie  invested  in  women,  and  the  question  comes,  in 
what  callings  or  pursuits  in  life  can  these  abilities  be 
legitimately  exercised.  We  reply  in  any  which  do 
not  interfere  with  the  self-evident  design  of  her  being. 
Ask»  for  instance,  the  delicate  and  jewelled  watch 
with  its  machinery  for  measuring  time  and 
its  dial  plate  for  recording  it,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  machine  for  breaking  stones  or  plowing 
the  ground,  and  the  reply  would  be:  ''I  am  intended 
for  nothing  which  unfits  me  for  correctly  measuring 
time— measuring  time  may  be  a  very  plodding  and 
humble  occupation,  but  there  is  neither  honor  nor  eleva- 
tion in  a  position  which  I  cannot  perfectly  fill.  It  is 
true  that  by  dismissing  me  from  my  true  use,  and  en- 
casing me  in  sufficient  iron  or  brass  I  may  be  used  for 
breaking  stoness  but  I  can  only  gain  this  suitability 
by  the  destruction  of  another."  Now  woman  is  a 
jewelled  piece  of  machinery  as  delicate  as  any  watch, 
and  with  a  purpose  as  clearly  defined.  She  is  organ- 
ized first  for  her  own  happinesB;  then  that  by  her 
delicacy  of  conception,  lifeiuess  and  sense  ef  beauty, 
she  may  vary  man's  more  heavy,  plodding  faculties, 
and  throw  a  charm  over  his  life  as  a  companion. 
Mentally,  quite  as  much  as  physically,  by  every  force 
and  faculty  of  her  being,  is  she  next  adapted  to  be  a 
Ynother — the  guardian,  guide  and  cultivator  of  youth. 
Not  a  mere  raiser  of  children,  for  that  is  the  most  de- 
spicable view  of  woman's  mission  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed; but  to  be  the  great  heart  in  which  childish  sor- 
rows can  be  poured;  the  clear  brain  and  the  delicate 
perception  by  which  the  future  men  and  women  of  this 
world  may  be  moulded  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life. 
This  is  the  object  of  her  being.  To  do  this  properly 
— ^to  become  most  her  husband's  joy,  her  children's 
blessing,  she  should  be  philosophical,  artistic,  poetic 
and  musieaL  No  knovAedge,  grace,  or  accomplish- 
ment can  be  thrown  away  upon  her.  To  the  extest 
that  any  of  these  studies  or  pursuits  contribute  to  these 
ends  she  can  chum  to  follow  them;  but  any  empfoy- 
ment  which  tends  to  make  her  less  attractive — lees 
beautiful  to  man  before  marriage  or  less  motherly 
and  wifely  afterwards  it  to  her  injury  and  society's 
loss.  By  sufficiently  encasing  her  in  another  nature- 
like the  delicate  watch  in  the  iron  case — and  by  be- 
coming oblivious  to  her  true  beauties  and  utilities,  sle 
may  be  successfully  employed  as  a  politician— a 
wrangler  by  pen  or  voice.  She  may  be  used  to  break 
and  smash  erroneous  political  creeds,  and  fight  for 
right  rough-banded  through  the  world,  but  when  ghe 
has  done  it,  and  even  accomplished  good  in  this  way, 
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she  has  just  accomplished  at  a  vast  expense  of  wo- 
manly attraction  what  man  could  have  hronght  about 
irith  no  violence  to  his  nature  at  all — a  delicate  pen- 
knife to^eti  aufficientltf  blunted  may  be  used  to  job 
holes  in  stones,  but  a  coarse  chisel  is  a  speedier  in- 
strument, and  has  the  advantage  of  remaining  perfect 
after  the  operation  which  the  pen-knife  has  not.  So 
with  women  they  may  become  successful  advocates, 
potent  writers,  legislators  or  generals  for  aught  we 
kaow,  bat  who  desires  them  for  wives  or  mothers. 
They  have  taken  on  another  nature  than  that  dear  to 
<mt  hearts.  They  have  lost  the  nameless  charm  which 
hke  the  aroma  of  the  flower  is  so  hard  to  describe  but 
80  palpable  to  the  sense.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  every  rule  and  there  are  ladies,  who  driven 
by  necessity  to  masculine  professions  for  support,  by 
eontinnally  fighting  the  unwomanly  influence  of 
these  callings,  have  retained  to  a  great  degree  the 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  their  sex;  but  it  is  not 
easily  done  nor  is  it  so  with  the  bulk  of  women  en- 
^ed  in  these  pursuits;  they  become  change^  in  bear- 
ing and  feature.  True,  they  appeal  more  to  man's 
intellect  but  less  to  his  heart.  They  make  very 
tolerable  second-hand  men — they  may  shine — but  the 
potent  charm — the  magic  given  to  them  by  the  Crea- 
tor by  which  to  mn  as^  wives  and  mothers  has  disap- 
peared under  the  influence  of  unnatural  pursuits. 

Woman,  If  she  only  knew  her  strength,  would 
never  think  of  competing  with  man  in  the  coarser  ele- 
ments of  life.  The  dignities  and  honors  peculiar  to 
men,  which  mistaken  philanthropists  would  confer 
upon  woman  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  na- 
tural advantages  she  possesses  in  her  own  way.  She 
is  not  created  to  rule  authoritatively;  her  sphere  of 
dominion  is  the  affections.  There  she  is  stronger 
than  man.  When  she  gives  up  this  domain  for  the 
possession  of  influence  proper  to  men,  she  seeks  to 
shine  with  borrowed  robes,  poor  and  weak  alonjgiide 
of  the  lustre  of  those  native  to  her  spirit  and  organi- 
zation. 

How  great  and  glorious  woman  can  become  in 
Uieir  own  sphere,  few  visions  have  yet  expanded  to 
eomprehend;  how  much  she  can  do  in  that  depart* 
ment  where  "her  great  strength  lies"  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  nobler  race  no  human  imagination  has  ever 
folly  conceived.  For  the  sake  of  harmony  and  order 
—for  the  sake  of  mutual  dependence  and  sdSnity,  man. 
is  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  woman 
as  to  headship  a  little  lower  than  both;  but  as  to  an- 
gelic charactor,  as  to  divine  wisdom,  as  to  chaste  and 
holy  pnrpoass,  as  to  transmitting  influences  that  will 
affect  nnbom  millions,  woman  has  opportunities  equal 
to  the  highest  ambition  that  ever  filled  her  soul.  She 
eannot  grow  too  much  in  self  development;  she  can- 
not be  too  much  ennobled,  for  in  exact. proportion  to 
her  mental  and  spiritual  growth,  will  be  the  ndbility 
and  excellence  of  our  race  in  all  times  to  come; 


NOTES   ON   HAEOLD. 

It  may  aid  some  of  our  readers  to  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  this  historical,  but  romantic  story,  if  we  give 
occasional  notes  on  matters  to  wtiich  it  refers.  At  the 
opening  of  the  tale,  we  find  England  composed 
mostly  of  a  Saxon  and  a  Danish  population.  The 
Danes,  who  at  various  times  had  come  over  as  invaders 


sailing  under  their  dismal  raven  flag,  we  find  settled 
quietly  in  the  country,and  mixing  with  the  population; 
noble  and  commoner,  alike  claiming  England  as  their 
home.  In  the  early  portion  of  King  Edward's  life  he 
had  spent  much  time  abroad  and  contracted  a  taste  for 
Norman  fashions,  very  repulsive  to  his  English  sub- 
jects. Our  story  introduces  King  Edward  as  surroun- 
ded by  his  Norman  favorites,  of  whom  the  Saxon  pop- 
ulation seem  to  have  an  instinctive  dread.  Ilarold 
the  Saxon — the  hero  of  the  tale — with  bis  father,  the 
great  earl  Goodwin  is  at  this  time  in  Ireland  where  he 
has  been  banished  by  the  king  through  the  influence 
of  the  foreigners.  William-of  Normandy  accompanied 
by  some  nobles;  and  secretly  anxious  that  Edward, 
who  is  childless,  should  promise  him  the  crown  after 
his  decease,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  English  Court. 
Edward  is  nominally  married  to  the  sister  of  the 
banished  Harold,  but  his  monkisS  spirit  has 
led  him.  to  consider  a  married  life  unholy.  The 
virgin  queen  is  at  this  moment  in  a  convent  to  which 
the  King  dismissed  her  on  the  banishment  of  her  family 
In  the  story  of  the  wager  about  the  falcon,  Will- 
iam's hopes  that,  like  Edward's  bird  was  killed  by  the 
bittern,  while  his  falcon  swooped  over  both,  so 
Saxon  and  Dane  would  exterminate  each  other, 
while  he  and  his  Normans  made  a  prey  of  the  coun- 
try, shows  the  aspirations  and  aims,  that  then  anima- 
ted the  bosom  of  the  future  invader  of  old  England* 


rOUL   PLAY. 


Bt'ing  determined  to  add  increasing  interest  to  our 
columns,  we  commence  in  this  number  the  thrilling 
story  of '*FoDL  Play," written  by  Charles  Reade.the  ce- 
lebrated writer,  and  Dion  Boncicault,  the  great  mo- 
dem sensational  dramatic  author.  The  story  is  now 
being  published  in  England,  for  the  first  time,  in  Once 
a  Week,  from  which  paper  we  extract  it.  What  with 
Harold  for  those  that  feast  on  records  of  olden  times, 
and  PouL  Play  for  those  who  delight  more  in  modem 
sensational  works,  we  believe  all  will  be  satisfied. 


We  apologize  to  our  numerous  readers,  for  some- 
what of  a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  this  number.  A 
great  press  of  work  at  the  Nev^s  office  against  which 
no  suitable  provision  could  be  made,  has  been  the 
cause.  It  is,  however,  their  and  our  wish,  and  con- 
stant endeavor,  to  be  punctual  as  to  time.  We  wish 
to  deliver  always  by  Saturday  evening  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  ensure  it. 
We  c  an  assure  all,  that  we  are  as  much  annoyed  as 
any  when  these  unavoidable  delays  occur. 


ANSWERS   TO   COESESPONSENTS. 

NOnt^Oomflpondenoa  to  toTlted  from  oar  friends. 

Owinc  •o  lack  of  space  we  haTe  roooi  bat  for  one  answer  * hto  week. 

QoiBisT,  from  Wiilard  City,  wisbee  to  know  if  we  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  She'ton's  new  phonographic  system,  and  i's  distinctive  diflen  noe  from 
the  old  ones,  al  o  as  ro  whether  it  to  yet  to  be  bad  in  a  prinUJd  form.  We 
have  heard  Mr.  Shelton*8  method  highly  commended,  and  that,  by  the 
most  practiced  phooographists  in  tlM  dty.  One  of  its  essential  improve- 
ments appe*rs  to  be  that,  by  omitting  those  tedioas  and  delaying  matters 
dots  and  similar  marks,  septeoces  may  be  written  with,  scarcely,  taking 
the  pen  from  the  paper.  The  system,  so  fkr  as  we  can  learn,  has  not  yet 
been  printed.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  extended  onderstandlng 
of  the  system  hereaftor.  .       uigmzed  Dy  vjv^v^^iv 
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THE   CREAM  OF  THE   PAPERS. 


MES.    SEHATOB    SFRAOTJE    AND    PEESIDENT 
JOHNSON. 

[FhHn  the  Pittsborgh  (Pa.)  OaMtte.] 

A  para^n^^ph  is  going  the  roands  of  the  papers  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Spraii^ue  is  bringing  her  influence  to  bear  on  her  hus' 
band  and  father  in  favor  of  Fre^ident  Johnson  and  against  im- 
peachment. There  may  be  more  in  this  than  a  casual  observer 
would  suppose  The  question  of  rank  or  precedence  is  not 
more  closely  contested  in  any  European  court  than  in  our  Re- 
publican capital.  Colonel  Benton  and  Chief-Justice  Taney  had 
a  little  feud,  which  only  ended  with  their  lives,  about  pre- 
cedence. Should  a  United  States  Senator  rank  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court?  That  was  a  question  which  the  haughty  per- 
sistence of  the  eagle-faced  Colonel  but  partially  settled  in  the 
affirmative;  for,  although  a  United  States  Senator  will  not  of- 
ten condescend  to  leave  his  card  for  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  slow  to  acKnow- 
ledge  their  du^^  to  pay  the  respect  of  a  call  upon  a  United 
States  Senator.  Of  course  this  is  a  question  in  which  ladies 
take  an  active  interest,  and  ih>  one  has  distinguished  herself 
more  in  it  than  Mrs.  Sprague. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  young  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  risk,  and  went  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  was  quite  a  hero  of  romance.  Loyal  ladies 
were  not  so  abundant  in  Washington  as  after  Lee's  surrender; 
and  what  with  her  wit,  beauty,  gracious  manners,  her  father's 
position,  and  the  affianced  of  the  Rhode  Island  millionaire- 
patriot-Governor-Colonel,  Miss  Chase  occupied  a  very  pro- 
minent position,  and  believed  herself  entitled  to  precedence  as 
**First  Lad^"  in  the  Government  She  contested  her  claim 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  as  "Lady  of  the  White  House,"  was  by 
common  consent,  awarded  that  eminence.  There  has  been 
several  passages  at  arms  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  felt 
deeply  aggrieved  when  Miss  Chase  was  at  the  White  House, 
either  by  speciar  invitation  or  to  introduce  some  friends,  I  for- 
get which,  Mrs  Lincoln,  in  an  amiable  desire  to  promote  har- 
mony, reminded  her  that  she  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time^ 
and  hoped  she  would  call  again  soon. 

Miss  Chase  haughtily  replied  that  she  had  generally  been  at 
home,  and  that  if  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  wished  to  see  her  she  could 
most  probably  have 'done  so  by  returning  her  previous  call. 
My  informant,  a  lady  who  was  present  at  the  time,  thought 
Miss  Chase's  manner  as  offensive  as  the  open  claim  to  equal 
rank  was  unjust  and  injudicious,  and  felt  that  Mrs  Lincoln  was 
fully  justified  in  ever  afterwards  refusing  to  treat  her  with  any 
pretense  of  kindness,  or  to  attend  her  wedding.  Those  who 
knew  the  history  of  Miss  Chase's  refusal  to  accord  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln the  precedence  to  which  she  was  unquestionably  entitled, 
felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  wrong  in  attending  that  wedding,  and 
thus  giving  the  haughty  bride  a  triumph  over  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Sprague's  desire  to  be  *'First  Lady"  amounts  almost  to 
a  mania:  and,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  her  father's 
Presidential  aspirations.  While  Mr.  Johnson  is  President  she 
will  have  little  active  opposition  in  her  claim  to  that  dignity  in 
right  of  her  treble  lank  of  wealth,  wife  of  a  Senator  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chief-Justice:  for  Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  woman  of  little 
or  no  self  assertion.  What  with  the  intemperance  of  her  hus- 
band and  brother,  and  the  care  of  an  invalid  mother  and  her 
four  children,  she  has  little  time  to  attend  to  the  dignity  of  her 
position,  and,  with  her  earnest  devotion  to  her  father,  wonld 
defer  to  Mrs.  Sprague,  if  b v  so  doing  she  could  win  any  sup- 
port to  that  father.  On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Wade  will  hold 
«ny  position  to  which  she  may  be  assigned,  and  which  she  ac- 
cepts. If  Mrs.  Sprague  has  ever  undertaken  to  assert  any  sa- 
periority  over  her,  the  sprightly  and  aspiring  lady  no  doubt 
retired  from  the  conflict  feeling  that  she  had  won  no  laurels. 
Mrs.  Wade  is  very  unpretending  in  dress  and  manners,  and  to 
see  her  and  her  husband  in  a  street  car,  as  I  have  done,  return- 
ing from  a  hospital  visit,  after  Senate  hours,  one  might  mistake 
them  for  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  his  hale  old  wife;  but  there  is 
a  reserve  force  of  good  sense  and  dignity  in  her  manner  which 
would  make  itself  felt  in  the  lowest -hovel  or  most  brilliant 
drawing-roiom.  If  she  goes  into  the  White  House  there  will  be 
no  room  for  dispute  as  to  who  is  "First  Lady"  in  this  Demo- 
cratic land.  Hence  there  is  no  doubt  Mrs.  Sprague  would  not 
like  to  see  her  in  that  position,  especially  as  Mrs.  Wade,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  must  remember, 
with  grave  disapproval,  the  youthful  folly  of  the  spoiled  beauty 
who  brought  public  scandal  on  her  father's  administration 
while  he  was  Governor  of  that  State.    Even  at  that  school-girl 


age  she  had  sufficient  tact  and  influence  with  him  to  baffle  ha 
wisest  counselors  in  their  efforts  to  remove  her  favorite,  a 
handsome  dissolute,  married  man,  from  his  position  under  the 
provernment.  One  morning  the  city  of  Columbus  was  thrown 
mto  great  excitement  by  the  announcement  that  the  Governor 
had  undertaken  to  horsewhip  the  handsome  gentleman,  and  bad 
been  shot  in  the  "recontre;^'  but  Miss  Kate  clutched  the  helm 
so  firmly  as  to  carry  her  little  bark  through  the  storm  without 
throwing  her  Jonah  overboard.  Her  influence  with  her  father 
is  almost  unlimited,  and  to  that  source  was  ascribed  bis  active 
opposition  to  an  increase  of  salary  to  female  clerks  at  a  time 
when  they  rechived  $600  a  year,  and  she  paid  just  this  amoimt 
lor  a  wedding  vail. 

Mrs.  Wade  is  so  thoroughly  her  opposite,  being  heart  aid 
soul  interested  in  all  true  efforts  to  aid  the  lowly,  while  mail- 
taining  her  own  dignity,  rendering  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due, 
that  there  ia  no  doubt,  in  my  mind.  But  Mrs.  Sprague  will 
strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  her  being  placed  in  a  positioa  to 
dispose  of  her  own  claim  to  the  title  ot  "First  lady." 

Jjlnb  Q.  I 


OBEELIH   AND^  HIS   WIFE. 

rFrom  Blfltoiy  of  SapernatoralJ 

This  noble  Christian — whose  name  is  venerated  all  oyer  the 
world  for  his  apostolic  labors  for  more  than  half  a  century 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Ban-de-la-Roche,  or  Steinthal,  m 
Alsace— found,  when  he  went  there,  his  parishoners  talking  of 
apparitions  of  their  departed  friends  as  familiar  facts.  As  be 
regarded  this  as  an  empty  and  pernicious  superstition,  be  re- 
proved  them  for  it,  and  set  himself  in  the  pulpit  to  denounce  it, 
and  to  reason  them  ont  of  it  But,  so  far  from  this,  he  himself 
was  compelled  to  believe  in  apparitions,  by  the  appearance  of 
his  own  wife.  After  her  death,  she  came  almost  dally,  and  sat 
and  conversed  with  him.  It  is  asserted  in  his  memoirs,  that 
she  was  visible  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  rest  of  his  house- 
hold. For  nine  vears  she  continued  this  practice,  not  only  in- 
forming him  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  other  world,  but  con- 
tinuing his  best  counselor  regarding  bis  undertakings  in  tUs. 
She  iniormed  him,  that  previous  to  her  decease  she  received  a 
visit  ft-om  her  departed  sister,  the  wife  of  Professor  Oberlin  of 
Strasburg,  announcing  to  her  her  approaching  death,  on  which 
she  had  immediately  set  about  making  ejctra  clothes  for  her 
children,  and  laying  in  provisions  for  the  funeral  feast.  This 
done,  she  took  leave  of  her  husband  and  family,  and  went 
quietly  to  bed,  quite  assured  that  her  end  was  at  hand,  which 
proved  so.  That  her  knowledge  of  her  decease  was  from  the 
spirit  of  her  sister,  she  had  not  told  Oberlin  before  her  death. 

All  these  transactions  Oberlin  left  a  narrative  of.  Mr.  Dale 
Owen  says  that  he  met  in  Paris,  in  1859,  with  M.  Matter,  who, 
by  permission  of  Oberlin,  had  examined  these  papers;  and  ob- 
served that  Oberlin  was  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invisible  world  can  appear  to  us,  and  we  to  them,  when  God 
wills;  and  that  we  are  apparitions  to  them  as  they  are  to  us. 
In  1824,  Dr.  Barthe  and  Mr.  Smithson  visited  Oberlin,  and  •)0- 
versed  with  him  on  these  subjects.  They  asked  him  how  he 
could  distinguish  his  wife's  appearance  from  dreams;  and  he 
ai»ked  them  how  they  could  distinguish  one  color  from  another 
He  told  them  that  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  persuade  him 
that  it  was  not  a  table  at  which  they  sat,  or  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive these  visits  from  his  wife;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
perfectly  free  from  any  trace  of  dreaminess  or  faaatieisiB.  He 
said  there  must  be  an  aptitude  for  seeing  spirits.  Taking  op 
several  pieces  of  flint,  he  observed  that  they  all  looked  exactly 
alike,  but  that  some  bad  so  much  iron  In  them  as  to  be  magne- 
tic, others  had  none.  So  it  was  with  the  faculty  of  ghoetsee- 
ing.  People  might  laugh,  but  the  thing  was  a  tact  nevwthe- 
less.  Like  Swedenborg.  he  said  his  wife  declared  that  evecy- 
thing  on  earth  was  but  a  copy  of  the  things  of  the  other 
world.  At  length  his  wife  sent  him  a  message  by  another 
deceased  person,  that  she  was  now  elevated  to  a  higher  state, 
and  could  no  longer  revisit  the  earth:  nor  did  she  ever  after 
appear.  All  these  particulars  are  confirmed  by  his  friend  and 
biographer  Herr  Stober. 


FonLiTT  OP  Pridb.— Alexander  the  Great  seeing  Diogenes 
looking  attentively  at  a  large  collecUon  of  human  bones  piled 
one  upon  another,  asked  the  philosopher  what  be  was  look- 
lag  for.  "I  am  searching."  said  Diogenes  "for  the  bones  of 
your  father,  bnt  I  cannot  distinguish  them  from  those  of  his 
Slaves,  uigitized  Dy  VJi^-.'V./v 
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BOB    TIHKLIHG'S    TRIAL. 

[From  Oar  Toang  BoUb.J 

Tb6  following  felicitoas  pictare  of  chndiah  life  ia  from  a 
HouiiAT  RoMANOB  bj  Gharlos  Dickens.  It  is  snpposed  to  be 
wriUen  by  'William  Tinkling,  Bsq./'  aged  eight,  doubtless,  on- 
ly Bnx  Tinkling  in  Tulgar  parlance.  He  and  another  heroic 
boy  Bob  Redforth  (or  Colonel  Robin  Redforth)  conspire  to 
esrry  off  their  wives  (whom  they  have  respectively  married  in 
I  comer  eloset)  from  the  bated  school  of  the  Misses  Drowvey 
ind  Grimmer.  Bob  Tinkling,  the  editor  of  this  story,  tells 
what  come  of  it 

Tbis^b^nning-part  is  not  made  ont  of  anybody's  bead  yon 
kaow.  It  s  real.  Ton  must  believe  this  beginaing  part  more 
than  what  comes  after,  else  you  won't  understand  now  what 
comes  after  came  to  be  written.  Ton  must  believe  it  all,  but 
Toa  must  believe  this  most  please.  I  am  the  Editor  of  it  Bob 
Bedfortb  (be-s  my  cousin,  and  shaking  the  table  on  purpose) 
vaoted  to  be  the  Editor  of  it,  but  I  said  he  shouldn't  because 
be  couldn't    He  had  no  idea  of  being  an  Editor. 

Nettie  Asbford  is  my  Bride.  We  were  married  in  the  right 
hsnd  closet  in  the  comer  of  the  dancing-school  where  first  we 
net,  with  a  ring  (a  green  one)  ftom  Wilkiobwater's  toy-shop. 
I  owed  for  it  ont  of  my  pocket-money.  When  the  rapturous 
ceremony  was  over,  we  all  four  went  up  the  lane  and  let  off  a 
eaoneo  (brought  loaded  in  Bob  Redfortb's  waistcoat  pocket)  to 
ttmonnce  our  Nuptials.  It  flew  right  np  when  it  went  off  and 
tomed  over.  Next  day,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robin  Bedfortb 
was  united,  with  similar  ceremonies,  to  Alice  Raiobird.  This 
time,  the  cannon  bust  with  a  most  terrific  explosion,  and  made 
I  pappy  bark. 

My  peerless  Bride  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat, 
fai  captivity  at  Miss  Griromer's.  Drowvev  and  Grimmer  is  the 
partnership,  and  opinion  is  divided  which  the  greatest  Beast 
The  lovely  bride  of  the  Colooel  was  also  immured  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  same  establishment  A  vow  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Colonel  and  myself  that  we  would  cut  them  out  on 
the  following  Wednesday  when  walking  two  and  two. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  active  brain  of  the 
Colonel;  combined  with  his  lawless  pursuit  (he  is  a  pirate), 
foggested  an  attack  by  fireworks.  This  from  motives  of  hu- 
Bianity,  was  abandoned  as  too  expensive. 

Lightly  armed  with  a  paper-knife  buttoned  np  under  his 
jacket,  and  waving  the  dreaded  black  flag  at  the  end  of  a  cane, 
the  Colonel  took  command  of  me  at  2  p.m.  on  the  eventful  and 
appointed  day.  He  had  drawn  out  the  plan  of  attack  on  a 
piece  of  paper  which  was  rolled  np  round  a  hoop  stick.  He 
Bbowed  it  to  me.  My  position  and  my  full-length  portrait  (but 
my  real  ears  don't  stick  out  horizontal)  was  behind  a  corner 
lamp-poet,  with  written  orders  to  remain  there  till  I  should  see 
Miss  Drowvey  fall.  The  Drowvey  who  was  to  fall  was  the  one 
io  spectacles,  not  the  one  with  the  large  lavender  bonnet  At 
that  signal  I  was  to  rnsh  forth,  seize  my  bride,  and  flght  my 
way  to  the  lane.  There  a  junction  would  be  efl^cted  between 
Bjfself  and  the  Colonel,  and  putting  our  brides  behind  us,  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  palings,  we  were  to  conquer  or  die. 

Tbe  enemy  appeared— approached.  Waving  his  black  flag, 
the  Colonel  attacked.  Confusion  ensued.  Anxiously  I  await- 
ed my  signal,  but  my  signal  came  not  So  fkr  Arom  falling,  the 
bated  Drowvey  in  spectacles  appeared  to  havo  muffled  tbe  Colo- 
nel's head  in  his  outlawed  banner,  and  to  be  pitching  into  him 
with  a  parasoL  Tbe  one  in  the  lavender  bonnet  also  perform- 
ed prodigies  of  valor  with  her  fists  on  his  back.  Seeing  that 
all  was  for  tbe  moment  lost,  I  fought  m?  desperate  way  hand 
to  band  to  the  lane.  Though  taking  the  back  road,  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  m£ody,  and  arrived  there  uninter- 
rupted. 

it  seemed  an  age  ere  tbe  Colonel  joined  me.  He  had  been  to 
the  jobbing-tailor's  to  be  sewn  up  in  several  places,  and  attri- 
boted  our  defeat  to  the  refusal  of  the  detested  Drowvey  to  fall. 
Finding  her  so  obstinate  be  had  said  to  her  in  a  loud  voice, 
**Die  recreant!"  but  bad  found  her  no  more  open  to  reason  on 
tkat  point  than  the  other. 

My  blooming  bride  appeared,  accompanied  by  tbe  Coloners 
bride,  at  tbe  dancing  school  next  day.  WhatT  Was  her  face 
averted  firom  me?  Hah!  Even  so.  With  a  look  of  scorn  she 
pnt  into  my  hand  a  bit  of  paper,  and  took  another  partner.  On 
tbe  paper  was  pencilled,  <*Heavens!  Can  I  write  the  word!  Is 
my  husband  a  Cow. ' 

In  the  first  bewilderment  of  my  heated  brain  I  tried  to  tbii*k 
what  slanderer  could  have  traced  my  family  to  the  ignoble 
aoiiaal  mentioned  above.    Vain  were  my  endeavors.    At  the 


end  of  that  dance  I  whispered  the  Colonel  to  come  into  tbe 
cloak-room,  and  I  showed  him  tbe  note. 

'•There  is  a  syllable  wanting,'*  said  he,  with  a  gloomy  brow. 

*'Uahl  What  syllable?"  was  my  inquiry. 

*'Sbe  asks.  Can  she  write  the  word?  And  no;  you  see  she 
couldn't'*  Bald  tbe  colonel  pointing  out  the  passage. 

"And  the  word  was?"  said  L 

<*Cow— cow— coward,"  hissed  tbe  Pirate-Colonel  in  my  ear, 
and  gave  me  back  the  note. 

Feeling  that  I  must  forever  tread  the  earth  a  branded  boy — 
person  I  mean — or  that  I  must  clear  up  my  honor,  I  demanded 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  Tbe  Colonel  admitted  my  right 
to  be  tried.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in  composing  the  court, 
on  account  of  the  Emperor  of  France's  aunt  refusing  to  let  bim 
come  out  He  was  to  be  the  President  Ere  yet  we  had  ap- 
pointed a  substitute,  he  made  his  escape  over  tbe  back-waii 
and  stood  among  us,  a  free  monarch. 

Tbe  court  was  held  on  the  grass  by  the  pond.  I  recognized 
in  a  certain  Admiral  among  my  judges  my  deadliest  foe.  A 
cocoa-nut  had  given  rise  to  language  which  I  could  not  brook. 
But  confiding  in  my  innocence,  and  also  in  the  knowledge  that 
tbe  President  of  tlie  United  States  (who  sat  next  to  him)  owed 
me  a  knife.    I  braced  myself  for  the  ordeal. 

It  was  a  solemn  spectacle  that  court  Two  executioners 
with  pinafores  reversed  led  me  in.  Under  the  shade  of  an 
umbrella,  I  perceived  my  bride  supported  by  the  bride  of  tbe 
Pirate-Colonel.  Tbe  President  (having  reproved  a  little  female 
for  tittering  on  a  matter  of  We  and  death)  called  upon  me  to 
plead,  '^Coward  or  no  cowartk,  guilty  or  not  guilty?''  I  pleaded 
in  a  firm  tone  *'No  coward  and  not  guilty,  (The  little  female 
ensi^  being  again  reproved  by  tbe  President  for  misconduct, 
mutinied,  left  tbe  court,  and  threw  stones.) 

My  implacable  enemv,  tbe  Admiral,  conducted  tbe  case 
against  me.  The  Colonel's  bride  was  called  to  prove  that  I  bad 
remained  behind  the  corner  lamp-post  during  the  engagement 
1  might  have  been  spared  tbe  anguish  of  my  own  bride's  be- 
ing also  made  a  witness  to  the  same  point,  but  the  Admiral 
knew  where  to  wound  me.  Be  still,  my  soul,  no  matter.  The 
Colonel  was  then  brought  forward  with  bis  evidence. 

It  was  for  this  point  that  I  had  saved  myself  up,  as  the  turn- 
ing point  of  my  case.  Shaking  myself  free  of  my  guards — who 
had  no  business  to  hold  me,  the  stupids!  unless  1  was  found 
guilty—I  asked  tbe  Colonel  which  he  considered  tbe  first  duty 
of  a  soldier?  Ere  he  could  reply,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rose  and  informed  tbe  court  that  my  foe  the  Admiral 
had  suggested  '^Bravery,"  and  that  prompting  a  witness  wasn't 
fair.  The  president  ot  the  court  immediately  ordered  the  Ad- 
miral's mouth  to  be  filled  with  leavers  and  tied  up  with  string. 
I  had  tbe  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sentence  carried  into  efi'ect, 
before  tbe  proceedings  went  further. 

I  then  took  a  paper  from  mv  trowsers-pocket,  and  asked: 
"What  do  yon  consider.  Colonel  Redforth,  the  first  duty  of  a 
soldier?    Is  it  obedience?" 

''It  is,"  said  the  Colonel. 

'*Is  that  paper— please  to  look  at  it— in  your  hand!'' 

*atis,"  said  tbe  Colooel. 

*'Ib  it  a  military  sketch?" 

'»It  is,"  said  tbe  Colonel 

"Of  an  engagement?" 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Of  the  late  engagement?" 

'•Of  the  late  engagement" 

"Please  to  describe  it,  and  then  band  It  to  the  President  of 
^  court" 

From  that  triumphant  moment  my  snfferings  and  dangers 
were  at  an  end.  The  court  rose  up  and  jumped,  on  discover- 
ing that  I  had  strictly  obeyed  orders.  My  foe.  the  Admiral, 
who  though  muzzled  was  malignant  vet,  contrived  to  suggest 
that  I  was  dishonored  by  having  quitted  tbe  field.  But  the 
Colonel  himself  had  done  as  much,  and  gave  his  opinion,  upoi| 
his  word  and  honor  as  a  Pirate,  that  when  all  was  lost  the 
field  might  be  quitted  without  disgrace.  I  was  going  to  be 
found  ''No  coward  and  not  guilty,"  and  my  blooming  bride 
was  going  to  be  publicly  restored  to  my  arms  in  a  procession, 
when  an  unlookedltbr  event  disturbed  the  general  rejoicing. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  Emperor  of  France's  aunt  catching 
hold  of  bis  hair.  The  proceedings  abruptly  terminated,  and 
the  court  tumultuously  dissolved. 


There  have  been  many  definitions  of  a  gentleman,  but 
the  prettiest  and  most  poetical  u  that  given  by  a  lady  in 
New  York.  "A  gentleman,"  said  she,  ''is  a  bumble  bein^ 
combining  a  woman's  tenderness  with  a  man's  courage." 
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L   CURIOUS   ACCOUHT   OF 
CHAEMIHQ. 
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In  the  room  stood  two  men,  who  appeared  to  be 
*ab8,  with  long,  bashy  hair  and  black  beards;  and  I 
is  told  that  they  were  a  particular  race  of  men  that 
aid  charm  serpents. 

A  wooden  box.  about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
de,  was  placed  near  the  door,  with  a  string  fastened 
a  slide  at  the  end  of  it;  this  string  went  through  a 
le  in  the  door. 

The  two  serpent-charmers  were  dressed  in  haicks 
ly,  and  those  very  small  ones.  After  they  had  gone 
rough  their  religious  ceremonies  most  devoutly,they 
peared  to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  each  other; 
IS  done,  one  of  them  retired  from  the  room  and  shut 
9  door  close  after  him. 

The  Arab  within  seemed  to  be  in  dreadful  distress; 
M)uld  observe  his  heart  throb  and  his  bosom  heave 
mi  violently;  and  he  cried  out  very  loudly,  ** Allah, 
u  kiber^'  three  times,  which  is,  "God  have  morcy  on 

The  Arab  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room;  and 
that  instant  the  cage  was  opened  and  a  serpent 
;pt  out  slowly;  he  was  about  four  feet  long  and  eight 
:hes  in  circumference;  his  colors  were  the  most 
autiful  in  nature,  being  bright  and  variegated,  with 
ieep  yellow,  a  purple  and  a  cream  color,  black  and 
Dwn  spotted,  &c.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  Arab  in 
3  room  his  eyes,  which  were  small  and  green,  kin- 
Mi  as  with  fire;  he  erected  himself  in  a  second,  his 
ad  two  feet  high,  and,  darting  on  the  defenceless 
ah,  seized  him  between  the  folds  of  his  haick,  just 
ove  his  right  hip  bone,  hissing  most  horribly ;  the 
'ab  gave  a  horrid  shriek,  when  another  serpent 
ne  out  of  the  cage.  This  was  black,  very  shining, 
i  appeared  to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  not  more 
u  two  inches  in  diameter.  As  soon  as  he  cleared 
5  cage  he  darted  his  fiery  eyes  on  his  intended  vic- 
1,  and,  sprinc^ing  like  lightning  on  the  Arab,  struck 
I  fangs  into  his  neck,  near  the  jugular  vein,  while 
I  tail  and  body  flew  round  his  body  in  two  or  three 
ds. 

The  Arab  set  up  the  most  hideous  and  piteous  yel- 
g,  foamed  and  frothed  at  the  mouth,  grasping  the 
as  of  the  serpent,  which  were  round  his  arms,  with 
;  right  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  greatest 
ony. 

By  this  time  the  other  had  twined  itself  around  his 
;&,  and  kept  biting  all  round  the  other  parts  of  his 
iy,  making  apparently  deep  incisions,  the  blood  is- 
ng  from  every  wound,  both  in  his  neck  and  body, 
1  streaming  all  over  his  clothes  and  skin.  My 
kmI  was  chilled  with  horror  at  this  sight,  and  it  was 
th  difficulty  that  my  legs  would  support  my 
me. 

Notwithstanding  the  Arab's  greatest  exertions  to 
^r  away  the  serpents  with  his  hand,  they  twined 
imselves  still  tighter,  stopped  his  breath,  and  he  fell 
the  floor,  where  he  continued  foi^  moment,  as  if 
the  most  inconceivable  agony,  rolling  over  and  cov- 
Dg  every  part  of  his  body  with  his  own  blood  and 
th,  until  he  ceased  to  move  and  appeared  to  have 
pired.  In  his  last  struggle  he  had  wounded  the 
ick  serpent  with  his  teeth,  as  it  was  striving,  as  it 
re,  to  force  its  head  into  his  mouth;  which  wound 
imed  to  increase  its  rage. 


At  this  instant  I  heard  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistl^ 
and,  looking  toward  the  door,  saw  the  other  Arab  ap^ 
plying  a  call  to  his  mouth,  the  serpents  listened  to  the 
music;  their  fury  seemed  to  forsake  them  by  degreesj 
they  disengaged  themselves  leisurely  from  the  appa^ 
rently  lifeless  carcass;  and,  creeping  toward  the  can 
they  soon  entered  it  and  were  immediately  fastened 
in. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  was  now  opened,  and  he 
without  ran  to  assist  his  companion;  he  had  a  phial  d 
blackish  liquor  in  one  hand  and  an  iron  chisel  in  the 
other;  findm^  the  teeth  of  his  companion  set,  he  thrust 
in  the  chisel,  forced  them  open,  and  then  poured  a 
little  of  the  liquor  into  his  mouth;  and  holding  his 
lips  together,  applied  his  mouth  to  the  dead  man's 
nose  and  filled  his  lungs  with  air;  he  next  anointed 
his  numercus  wounds  with  a  little  of  the  same  liquid; 
and  yet  no  sign  of  life  appeared.  I  thought  he  was 
dead  in  earnest;  his  neck  and  veins  were  exceedingly 
swollen.  Then  his  comrad,e  taking  up  the  lifeless 
trunk  in  his  arms,  brought  it  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  continued  the  operation  of  blowing  for  several 
minutes  before  a  sign  of  life  appeared;  at  length  he 
gasped,  and  after  a  time  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  speak.  The  swelling  in  his  neck,  body  and  legs 
gradually  subsided  as  they  continued  washing  the 
wounds  with  clear  cold  water  and  a  sponge,  and  ap- 
plying the  black  liquor  occasionally.  Clean  garments 
were  wrapped  about  him,  but  his  strength  seemed  so 
far  exhausted  that  he  could  not  support  himself  stand- 
ing; so  his  comrade  laid  him  on  the  ground,  by  a  wall, 
where  he  sunk  into  a  sleep. 

This  exhibition  lasted  for  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  serpents  were  let  loose  until  they  were  call- 
ed ofi^,  and  it  was  more  than  an  hour  from  that  time  be- 
fore he  could  speak.  I  thought  that  I  could  discover 
that  the  poisonous  fangs  had  b  een  pulled  out  of  these 
formidable  serpents'  jaws,  and  mentioned  that  cir- 
cumstance to  tbe  showman,  who  said  that  they  had 
indeed  been  extracted;  and  when  I  wished  to  know 
how  the  swellings  on  his  neck  and  other  parts  could 
be  assumed,  he  assured  me  that  though  their  deadly 
fangs  were  out,  yet  that  the  poisonous  quality  of  their 
breath  and  spittle  cause  the  death  of  those  they  attack; 
that  aftor  a  bite  from  either  of  these  serpents  no 
man  could  exist  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  that 
there  was  no  remedy  for  any  but  those  who  were  en- 
dowed by  the  Almighty  with  power  to  charm  and  to 
manage  them;  and  that  he  and  his  associate  were  of 
that  i^vored  number. 


OLD   A9D   VEW    SYSTEMS    OF   TEACE- 
lEG  VOCAL   MUSIC. 

No.  II. 
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Before  referring  to  other  matters  I  must  be  allowed 
to  make  special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art 
by  the  ancient  musicians  in  England. 

By  the  perusal  of  musical  history  it  will  be  found 
that  vocal  fluency  at  sight,  was  confined  to  the  higher 
cu-cles  of  society,  and  that  the  genuine  sons  of  worth 
— the  artizan,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasing  and  heal- 
thy recreations.  ^^  ^ 


ized  by  ^ 
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Iq  the  days  of  Parcel — the  great  English  composer — 
and  to  a  much  later  date — the  study  of  vocal  music 
was  not  only  considered  necessary  for  the  healthy 
exercise  of  the  lungs,  but— -as  stated  in  a  work— which 
I  hare  in  my  pos8e88ion-~-'*a  gentleman  was  consider- 
ed bat  imperfectly  educated  unless  he  could  read  at 
first-sight  the  Qlees,  Catches,  and  Madrigals  so  popu- 
lar at  that  period." 

I  have  mentioned  in  some  former  article  of  mine, 
that  in  the  above  method  of  composition,  the  English 
composers  excelled  all  others  by  their  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  development  of  these  forms  of  music. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days — of  vocal  excel- 
lence— both  in  the  large  social  meetings  and  at  pri- 
vate parties  also,  to  hand  round  the  music  books  after 
sapper,  and  woe  to  the  musical  position  of  any  indi- 
Tidaal  who  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  vocal  art,  or 
who  could  not  read  the  compositions  at  first-sight. 

Although  the  study  of  vocal  music  was  confined  to 
inch  a  few  in  England,  it  was  otherwise  on  the  con- 
tinent; more  especially  in  Germany.  In  that  country, 
music  (both  vocal  and  instrumental)  had  been  so  long 
aad  successfully  practiced  among  all  classes,  that  we 
would  be  almost  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  spontanea 
ons  growth  of  some  native  peculiarity  of  the  people, 
rather  than  a  result  of  continued  and  skillful  cultivation 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  subject  I  will  relate 
an  anecdote  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  one  of  the 
prebends  of  York  O&thedral,  England,  who  presided 
at  the  musical  committee  meetings  of  the  Phil-har- 
monic society  established  in  that  city. 

At  one  of  these  committee  meetings  Mr.  Taylor 
said,  "Gentlemen,,  we  think  oursdves  good  at  nrasic, — 
80  we  are  as  a  small  body — but  I  will  tell  you  the 
Germaos  can  beat  us  for  its  general  study.  We  may 
eoont  our  tens,  but  they  can  count  their  hundreds." 

"I  was  traveling  some  years  since,"  said  he,  *'in 
Grcrmany  and  was  invited  to  attend  some  of  the 
&rm  house  concerts  so  prevalent  in  that  country, 
where  each  farmer  could  boast  of  having  a  good  wind 
and  string  orchestra  combined  with  a  tolerable  supply 
of  vocalists  in  his  family.  I  attended  several  of 
these  excellent  entertainments  and  noticed  with  much 
satisfaction  the  fine  rendition  of  many  elaborate  pieces 
from  the  works  ol  the  great  masters.  I  was  led  to 
enquire  the  secret  of  keeping  together  so  good  a  body 
bf  vocal  and  instrumental  performers  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  true  I  had  noticed  a  slight  stiffness  of 
execution  caused  by  the  handling  of  the  plough,  but 
notwithstanding  this  defect  the  interpretations  were 
good  and  the  performance  would  not  have  disgraced 
pn^essional  musicians." 

"When  I  asked  one  farmer  the  secret  of  such  good 
playing  find  singing,  he  said:  *  We  practice  every 
night,  and  you  know  practice  makes  perfect.' " 

"  Tes,  that  is  good,  but  how  do  you  manage  to  keep 
i  them  together.'" 

*'  'That  is  easy  enough  also.  Every  farmer  keeps 
his  band,  and  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times  students 
who  can  fill  a  vacancy  when  required,  but  this  is  rare, 
and  we  have  always  the  same  band  and  voices  play- 
ing together.  This  is  the  secret  of  their  good  perfor- 
mances." ' 

"  'As  regards  keeping  them  together  should  a  mem- 
ber leave — which  as  I  have  said  is  rare — we  soon 
find  applicants  for  the  place.' " 

**  'We  do  not  ask  the  applicant  anything  about  farm 
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work  (we  can  teach  them  those  requirements^  with 
much  greater  ease  than  we  can  make  musicians^)  but 
we  say  whatinstrument  do  you  play?  'The  clarionette' 
says  the  applicant.'  'You  won  t^,  I  want  a  leading 
violin,'  and  when  we  find  the  player  that  suits 
us  he  is  engaged.' " 

"I  enquired,"  said  the  Rev.  Taylor,  "whether  the 
men  did  not  feel  more  inclmed  for  sleep  after  a  hard 
days  work  than  they  did  for  music.'* 

"  *I  must  confess,'  says  the  farmer  'that  we  do  feel  a 
little  sleepy  after  supper,  but  then  the  music  soon 
puts  us  all  right,  and  sometimes  they  get  so  inspired 
that  I  have  to  remind  them  of  the  hour,  and  break  up. 
I  can  tell  you,*  said  he,  'that  it  pays  to  keep  a  band, 
independent  of  the  amusement,  for  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  work  done  than  we  otherwise  should.'  " 

Similar  accounts  reached  the  British  Parliament, 
and  it  induced  them  in  the  year  1840  to  employ  Mr. 
Hullah  to  proceed  to  Paris  in  company  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  to  inspect  the  method 
adopted  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  also  to  com- 
municate with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
with  Mr.  Wilhem, — the  compiler  of  the  system 
taught  in  Paris — previous  to  the  preparation  of  a 
work  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  schools  in  England. 

Having  written  as  much  as  3'ou  have  space  to  in- 
sert I  will  delay — until  my  next  paper — reference  to 
Mr.  Hullah*s  operations  in  class  teaching  in  England. 


nrsTBUcnoNs  to  fabmbbs  and  oabbehers. 

FOR  MAT. 

See  to  peas,  move  the  ground  about  them,  and  if 
dry,  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Stick  long  grow- 
ers, and  if  you  choose,  half-dwarfs  also.  Where  pars- 
nip,' carrot,  onion  and  other  small  seeds  have  oeen 
planted  last  mouth  on  dry  land,  see  to  them,  they  may 
want  water.  Uncover  and  tie  up  grape  vines.  Look 
after  and  procure  early  cabbage  plants,  set  out  freely, 
and  dispense  not  with  the  toinato.  If  frame  plants 
cannot  be  had,  sow  good  seed  in  the  open  grounds, 
plant  liberally  and  eat  freely.  Transplant  lettuce,  and 
teep  young  cress  wet  on  dry  land,  and  if  you  have 
bread  and  butter,  eat  cress  and  young  lettuce  with  it, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  young  onions.  Let  young 
women  eat  salads  freely  instead  of  stone  coal,  old  ado- 
bies  and  other  rubbish,  and  drink  cold  water  instead  of 
strong  tea,  coffee  or  vinoj^ar.  Sow  more  peas  and  ra- 
dish seed,  and  plant  potatoes  on  new  ground  for  early 
use.  Out  out  seed  from  rhubarb  plants,  mulch  and 
keep  them  wet.  Look  at  asparagus  rows  and  prepare 
for  a  feast.  Keep  nil  newly  transplanted  trees,  cut- 
tings and  young  tree  plants  from  the  seed,  judiciously 
watered  after  hot  dry  days.  Hoe  strawberry  rows 
carefully  and  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  they 
need  much  moisture  while  forming  their  flowers  ana 
fruit.  Cut  out  suckers  from  roses,  and  fork  into 
flowerbeds  manure  two  or  three  years  old;  trim  per- 
rennials,  and  sow  the  seed  of  annuals  in  finely  pulve- 
rized ground.  Suspend  the  sowing  of  wheat  till  the 
grasshoppers  have  taken  towing;  have  the  land  ready 
and  then  sow  fearlessly.  Make  and  drink  dandelion 
beer,  it  sweetens  the  blood,  and  corrects  the  stomach 
and  bowels;  use  the  root  and  tops.  Clean  out  cellars, 
and  whitewash  the  walls  of  sleeping  and  living  rooms, 
for  it  is  more  expensive  to  be  a  physician  than  a  white- 
washer.  uigiiizedDy  ^^oiv/v^ili  Watt.    . 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


A  Good  Plaob^or  Eablt   Birds. — ^The   city  of 

Walking  Pestilence. — ^Pompons  Teacher;  "Now 
then,  scholars,  what  is  the  pestilence  that  walketh  iu 
darkness?"— Thin  Little  girl:  "Please,  sir,  it's  fleas." 

Delicious. — To  have  a  pretty  girl  open  the  front 
door,  and  mistake  yon  for  ner  cousin. 

More  Deucious. — To  have  her  remain  deceived  till 
she  has  kissed  you  twice,  and  hngged  the  buttons  off 
your  coat,  exclaiming,  "Ma,  here's  Chawles." 

Most  Deucious. — To  favor  the  mistake  until  the 
lady  discovers  it  herself,  and  have  ^  big  brother  come 
along  the  entry,  catch  you  by  the  collar,  half  shake 
the  life  out  of  you,  and  ask  you  what  you  are  doing  to 
his  sister,  with  an  agreeable  hint  at  satisfaction. 

"I  say,  John,  where  did  you  get  that  rogue's  hat?" 
"Please,  your  honor,"  said  John,  **  'tis  an  old  one 

of  yours  that  missus  gave  me  yesterday,  when  you 

went  to  town." 

A  GOOD  sort  of  a  man  was  recently  asked  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  chandelier  for  the  church. — **Now,"  said 
he,  "what's  the  use  of  a  chandelier?  After  you  get 
it  you  can't  get  any  one  to  play  on  it." 

A  Melancholy  Case  of  an  apoplectic  baker  falling 
in  a  fit  into  his  large  dough-trough,  and  suffocating, 
is  given  in  the  papers.  He  wasn't  probably  kneaded 
here  below,  or  he  would  have  risen. 

Three  Boa  Constrictors  were  recentlv  landed  at 
one  of  the  docks  from  Africa.  One  of  tlbe  sailors  ot 
the  ship  which  brought  them  said  they  were  the  most 
affectionate  creatures  he  ever  saw — always  ready  to 
embrace  anybody. 

"Well,  farmer,  you  told  us  your  place  was  a  ffood 

Elace  for  hunting;  now  we  have  tramped  it  for  Utree 
ours,  and  found  no  game." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  farmer;  <'as  a  general  thing,  the 
less  game  there  is,  the  more  hunting  you  have." 

Melting. — ^To  plunge  a  young  lady  six  fathoms 
deep  in  happiness,  give  her  two  canary  birds,  a  half 
dozen  moonbeams,  fifteen  yards  of  silk,  an  ice  cream, 
several  rosebuds,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  a  new  bonnet.  If  she  won't  melt,  it  will  be 
because  she  can't. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  longest  pause  on  re- 
cord: An  old  gentleman,  riding  over  Putney  Bridge, 
turned  around  to  his  servant  and  said,  "Do  you  like 
eggs,  John?"  "Yes,  sir."  Here  ended  the  conversa- 
tion. The  same  gentleman,  riding  over  the  same 
bridge,  that  day  twelvemonths,  again  turned  round 
and  said,  "How?"     "Poached,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 


"If  lightning  kills  one  in  his  sleep,  he  dyes  witl 
his  eyes  opened.  The  reason  is  because  it  just  wakei 
him,  and  kills  him  before  he  can  shut  his  ejes  mgain. 
If  it  kills  one  waking,  his  eyes  will  be  found  to  be 
shut,  because  it  so  amazeth  him,  that  he  winketh  and 
dyes  before  he  can  open  his  eyes  again." 

A  Couple  of  Legs. — It  had  been  a  stormy  Novem- 
ber day,  when  a  commercial  traveller  alighted  at  the 
door  of  the  Swan  Inn.  Mr.  A.,  the  lawyer,  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  fire;  the  new  comer,  in  what  wa0  called 
Traveller's  Chair,  on  the  oiher,  Mr.  A's  leg  was  cov- 
ered with  a  black  silk  stockme,  the  traveler's  'wbb 
cased  in  stout  leather;  when  a  bet  was  laid  that  the 
wearer  of  the  silks  would  hold  his  leg  longer  in  hot 
water  than  the  wearer  of  the  leathers.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  boiling  water.  In  two  minutes  the 
stranger  was  in  agony,  while  the  lawyer  looked  on 
with  astonishing  composure — ^his  was  a  cork  leg. 

Tricks  plated  upon  Negroes. — There  is  a  bash 
story  ef  a  negro,  who,  for  a  bottle  of  rum,  agreed  to 
be  stript  to  the  waist  and  lie  on  his  face,  to  be  hitten 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  mosquitoes,  at  the  jog- 
gings  of  New  Brunswick.  He  endured  his  pests 
manfullv,  and  had  nearly  won  his  prize,  when  one  of 
the  lumbermen  who  stood  by,  laid  on  him  a  piece  of 
live  charcoal,  when  the  negro  wriggled  and  twisted 
about  frightfully;  at  last,  unable  to  hold  out  any  lon- 
ger, he  jumped  up,  calling  out  ''Wooh!  not  bai^ain 
tordat;  dat  is  dragon  fly,"  ^ 


THE  TALL  QEMTLEMAH'S  APOLOQT. 

Upbraid  ma  not; — ^I  never  swore  eternal  love  to  thee* 
For  tboa  art  onlj  five  feet  high,  and  I  am  six  feet  three; 
I  wooder,  dear,  bow  you  suppose  that  I  could  look  so  low. 
There's  many  a  one  can  tie  a  knot,  who  cannot  fix  a  bean. 

Besides,  yon  mnst  confess,  my  love,  the  bargain  scarceiy  fair. 
For  never  could  we  make  a  match,  altho'  we  made  a  pair; 
Marriage.I  know,  makes  one  of  two;  but  here's  the  horrid  bore. 
My  friends  declare,  if  you  are  one,  thal^I  at  least  am  fonr. 

I  do  admit  I  wear  a  glass,  because  m^  sight's  not  good. 
But  were  I  always  quizzing  yon,  it  might  be  counted  mde: 
And  though  I  use  a  concave  lens, — by  all  the  gods!  I  hope 
My  wife  wUl  ne'er  look  up  to  me  through  a  Herschel's  telescope. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  gentle  one!  I  ask  no  parting  klsa, 
I  must  not  break  my  back  to  gain  so  exquisite  a  bliss; 
Nor  will  I  weep  lest  I  should  htirt  so  delicate  a  flower, — 
The  tears  that  fall  from  such  ahdght,  would  be  a  thonder- 
shower. 


The  Parish  Clerk  and  the  Railway  Porter. — At  a 
parish  church  in  Essex  lately,  the  clerk  feeling  unwell 
asked  his  friend;  the  railway  porter,  to  take  his  place 
ior  a  Sunday.  He  did  so,  hut  being  worn  out  with 
night- work,  fell  asleep.  When  the  hymn  was  announc- 
ed a  neighbor  gave  him  a  nudge,  upon  which  he  start- 
ed up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  called  out,  'K3hange  here 
for  Elms  well,  Thurston  and  Bury  I'^ 

Ancibnx  Science. — A  "man  of  science  in  his  day,'' 
which  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  as 
follows,  respectmg  lightning: 
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POETRY. 


* T  THE  BUD." 

Ae  lovely  simmer  gloamin', 
Doun  by  the  Craigie  Wood, 

I  pu'd  twa  bonnie  rosebuds, 
A  white  aod  ae  red. 

The  white  was  for  a  lassie, 
The  red  was  for  ravse!; 

I  took  them  hame  ao' tended  them 
Wi'  water  frae  the  well. 

Baitb  late  an'  air  I  watched  them 
Wi'  fond  an*  anxious  e^e, 

For  I  thocht  in  them  an  emblem 
O'  the  future  I  mlcht  see. 

I  waited  for  them  openin' 
In  fragrant  beauty  wide, 

An'  breatbin'  out  their  sweetness, 
As  they  nestled-side  by  side. 

An'  I  wore  the  glowin'  fancy 
That  a'  young  lovers  ken, 

0'  a  lang  an'  lovin'  lifetime 
Aye  brichter  till  the  en\ 

'Twas  foolish  ay,  an'  sinfn'. 
But  true  it  proved  for  a'; 

The  red  bud  blossomed  lanely, 
The  white  ane  d  wined  awa'. 

O  hearti  be  strong  to  bear  it; 

O  eeni  frae  tears  kec^p  free; 
O  life !  Jie  pure  and  noble — 

An  angel  watcheth  thee. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 


BY  Bm  E.   BULWER  LTTTON. 


foomiiKrED.] 

As  the  royal  party  entered  London  by  the  great 
bridge  which  divided  Southwark  from  the  capital, 
the  deep  dark  eye  of  William  dwelt  admiringly  on 
the  bustling  groaps  on  the  broad  river,  and  the  for- 
ests of  masts  which  rose  by  the  indented  marge  near 
Berlin's  gate,  or  Billingsgate.  And  he  exclaimed 
idond: — 

•'By  rood  and  mass,  O  dear  king,  thy  lot  hath  fall- 
en on  a  goodly  heritagel" 

"Hem!"  said  Edward,  lazily;  "thon  knowest  not 
how  troublesome  these  Saxons  are.    And  while  thou 


speakest,  lo,  on  yon  shattered  walls,  built  first,  they 
B^^Ji  by  Alfred  of  holy  memory,  are  the  evidence  of 
the  Danes.  Bethink  ihee  how  often  they  have  sailed 
up  this  river.  How  know  I  but  what  the  next  year 
the  raven  flag  may  stream  over  these  watersf  Magnus 
of  Denmark  hath  already  claimed  my  crown  as  heir 
to  the  royalties  of  Canute,  and"  (here  Edward  hesi- 
tated) "Goodwin  and  Harold,  whom  alone  of  my 
thegns,  Dane  and  Northman  fear,  are  far  away." 

''Miss  not  them,  Edward,  my  cousin,"  cried,  the 
duke  in  haste.  ''Send  for  me  if  danger  threatens  thee. 
Ships  enew  await  thy  best  in  my  new  port  of  Cher- 
burg.  And  I  tell  thee  this  for  thy  comfort,  that  were 
I  king  of  the  English,  and  lord  of  this  river,  the  citi- 
sens  of  London  might  sleep  firom.  vespers  to  prime, 
without  fear  of  the  Dane.  Never  again  should  the 
raven  flag  be  seen  by  this  bridge!  Never,  I  swear, 
by  the  splendor  divine  I" 

Not  without  purpose  spoke  William  thus  stoutly; 
and  he  turned  on  the  king  those  glittering  eyes  which 
the  chroniclers  have  praised  and  noted.  For  it  was 
his  hope  and  his  aim^  in  this  visit,  that  his  cousin 
Edward  should  formally  promise  him  that  goodly 
heritage  of  England.  But  the  king  made  no  rejoin- 
der, and  they  rode  on,  passing  through  London  with 
its  busy  scenes,  and  on  until  they  reached  the  isle  of 
Thorney  where  the  new  palace  of  Edward — the  palace 
of  Westminister — opened  its  gates  to  receive  the 
Saxon  king  and  Norman  duke.  And  as  the  duke 
glanced  from  brows,  habitually  knit,  first  over 
the  pile,  stately  though  not  yet  completed,  with  its 
long  rowfl  of  round  arched  windows,  cased  by  indent- 
ed fringes  and  frast  (or  tooth)  work,  its  sweep  of  solid 
columns  with  circling  cloisters,  and  its  ponderous 
towers  of  simple  grandeur;  then  over  the  groups  of 
courtiers,  with  close  vests,  and  short  mantles  and 
beardless  cheeks,  that  filled  up  the  wide  space,  to 
gaze  in  homage  on  the  renowned  guest,  his  heart 
swelled  within  him,  and  checking  his  rein,  he  drew 
near  to  his  brother  of  Bayeux,  and  whispered: — 

"Is  not  this  already  the  court  of  the  Normans? 
Behold  yon  nobles  and  earls,  how  they  mimic  our  garb! 
Behold  the  very  stones  in  yon  gate,  how  they  range 
themselves,  as  if  carved  by  the  hand  of  the  Norman 
mason  I  Verely  and  indeed,  brother,  the  shadow  of 
the  rising  sun  rests  already  on  these  halls." 

"Had  England  no  people,"  said  the  bishop,  *'Eng» 
land  were  yours  already.  But  saw  you  not,  as  we 
rode  along,  the  lowering  brows?  and  heard  you  not 
the  angry  murmurs!  The  villeins  are  many,  and 
their  hate  is  strong." 
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"Strong  18  the  roan  I  bestride,"  said  the  duke;  "but 
a  bold  rider  curbs  it  with  the  steel  of  the  bit,  and 
guides  it  with  the  goad  of  the  heel." 

And  now,  as  thej  QilEired  the  gate  a  band  of  min- 
strels in  the  pay  of  the  Norman  touched  their  instru- 
ments, and  woke  their  song — the  household  song  of 
the  Norman — the  battle  hymn  of  Roland,  the  Paladin 
of  Charles  the  Great.  At  the  first  word  of  the  song, 
the  Norman  knights  and  youths,  profusely  scattered 
among  the  Normanized  Saxons,  caught  up  the  lay, 
and  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  choral  voices,  they  wel- 
comed the  mighty  duke  into  the  palace  of  the  last 
meek  successor  of  Woden. 

By  the  porch  of  the  inner  court  the  duke  flung 
himself  from  his  saddle,  and  held  the  stirrup  for  Ed- 
ward to  dismount.  The  king  placed  his  hand  gently 
on  his  guest^s  broad  shoulder,  and,  havii)g  somewhat 
slowly  reached  the  ground,  embraced  and  kissed  him 
in  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous  assemblage;  then  led  him 
by  the  hand  towards  the  fair  chamber  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  duke,  and  so  left  him  to  his  attendants. 
After  changing  their  attire  and  hearing  vespers, 
the  king  and  his  guests  repaired  to  their  evening 
meal  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  where  were  as- 
sembled the  flower  of  the  Saxon  nobility  to  greet 
the  princely  visitor  and  the  knights  of  his  train. 

Hungry  as  were  the  guests  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
that  holy  court  to  fall  to  without  due  religious  cere- 
monial; It  is  even  said  that  great  festivals  were  pre- 
luded by  no  less  an  effort  of  lungs  and  memory  than 
a  musical  recital  of  all  the  Psalms  of  David.  This 
day,  however,  to  Edward's  surprise  and  displeasure, 
they  were  let  ofif  with  the  short  and  unseemly  prepa- 
ration of  only  nine  psalms  by  v?ay  of  grace,  with  one 
hymn  in  honor  of  some  obscure  saint  to  whom  the  day 
was  dedicated.  This  performed  the  guests  resumed 
their  seats.  Edward  murmuring  an  apology  to  Wil- 
liam for  the  strange  omission,  and  saying  thrice  to 
himself,  **Naught,  naught — very  naught." 

[This  festival  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  one 
Taillefer  a  Norman  knight,  accompanied  bp  a  simple 
priest,  afterwards  the  great  Lanfranc  the  scholar  and 
archbishop,  bringing  news  from  William's  duchy  of 
the  revolt  ot  some  of  his  nobles;  and  worse  than  all, 
of  an  attempt  by  the  clergy  to  prevent  his  contemplat- 
ed marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders.  Secretly  un- 
folding their  mission  after  the  festival  the  angry  and 
furious  duke  resolved  speedily  to  return  to  Normandy. 
The  next  morning  William,  after  his  knights,  a  gor- 
geous company,  were  ready  for  his  departure,  took 
his  way  to  King  Edward's  apartments.  In  the  ante- 
room he  met  the  warlike  ola  earl,  Goodwin's  rival, 
Siward,  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  waiting  to  obtain 
permission  from  Edward  to  attack  the  bloody  tyrant 
Macbeth  of  Scotland.] 

Therewith,  the  duke  approached  courteously,  and, 
doffing  the  cap  he  had  hitherto  retained,  he  greeted 
the  old  hero  with  those  Qprapliments  which  the  Nor- 
man had  already  leamfed  in  the  courts  of  the  Frank. 

The  stout  earl  received  them  coldly,  and,  replying 
in  Danish  to  William's  Romance-tongue,  he  said — 

"Pardon,  Count  of  the  Normans,  if  these  old  lips 
cling  to  their  old  words.  Both  of  us,  mcthinkp,  date 
our  lineage  from  the  lands  of  the  Norse.  Suffer  Si- 
ward  to  speak  the  language  the  sea-kings  spoke.  The 
oak  transplants  not,  and  the  old  man  keeps  the  ground 
where  his  youth  took  root." 


The  duke,  who  with  some  difficulty  comprehended 
the  general  meaning  of  Si  ward's  speech,  bit  bis  lip,  but 
replied  courteously, 

**The  youths  of  all  nations  may  learn  from  re- 
nowned age.  Much  doth  it  shame  me  that  1  cannot 
commune  with  thee  in  the  ancestral  tongue;  but  the 
angels  at  least  know  the  language  oi  the  Norman 
Christian,  and  1  pray  them  and  the  saints  for  a  calm 
end  to  thy  brave  career." 

**Pray  not  to  angel  or  saint  for  Siward,  son  of  Beon,'* 
said  the  eld  man  hastily:  "let  me  not  have  a  cow's 
death,  but  a  warrior's;  die  in  my  mail  of  proof,  ax  in 
hand,  and  helm  on  head.  And  such  may  be  my  death, 
if  Edward  the  king  reads  my  rede  and  grants  my  pray- 
er." 

**I  have  influence  with  the  king,"  said  William; 
''name  thy  wish  that  I  may  back  it." 

"The  fiend  forfiend,"  said  the  grim  carl,  "that  a 
foreign  prince  should  sway  England*s  king,  or  that 
thegn  and  earl  should  ask  other  backing  than  leal 
service  and  just  cause.  If  Edward  be  the  saint  men 
call  him,  he  will  loose  me  on  the  hell- wolf,  without 
other  cry  than  his  own  conscience." 

The  duke  turned  inquiringly  to  Rolf;  who,  thus  ap- 
pealed to  said: 

"Siward  urges  my  uncle  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Malcolm  of  Cumbria  against  the  bloody  tyrant  Mac- 
beth; and  but  for  the  disputes  of  the  traitor  Goodwin, 
the  king  had  long  since  turned  his  armies  to  Scot- 
land." 

"Call  not  traitors,  young  man,"  said  the  earl,  in 
high  disdam,  "those  who,  with  all  their  faults  and 
crimes,  havu  placed  thy  kinsman  on  the  throne  of 
Canute." 

"Hush,  Rolf,"  said  the  duke,  observing  the  fierce 
young  Norman  about  to  reply  hastily.  "But  me- 
thought,  though  my  knowledge  of  English  troubles  is 
but  scant, that  Siward  was  the  sworn  foe  to  Goodwin?" 
*'Foe  to  him  in  his  power,  friend  to  him  in  bis 
wrongs,"  answered  Siward.  "And  if  England  neefls 
defenders,  when  I  and  Goodwin  are  in  our  shrouds, 
there  is  but  one  man  worthy  of  the  days  of  old,  and 
his  name  is  Harold,  the  outlaw." 

William's  face  changed  remarkablyi  despite  all  bis 
dissimulation;  and  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
he  strode  on  moody  and  irritated. 

**This  Harold!  this  Harold!"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
'*all  brave  men  speak  to  me  of  this  Harold  I  Even  my 
Norman  knights  name  him  with  reluctant  reverence, 
and  even  his  foes  do  him  honor;  verily  his  shadow 
is  cast  from  exile  all  over  the  land." 

Thus  murmuring  he  passed  the  throng  with  less 
than  his  wonted  affable  grace,  and  pushing  back  the 
oflScera  who  wished  to  precede  him,  entered  without 
ceremony,  Edward's  private  chamber. 

The  king  was  alone  but  talking  loudly  to  himself, 
gesticulating  vehemently,  and  altogether  so  chan^d 
from  his  ordinary  placid  apathy  of  mien,  that  William 
drew  back  in  alarm  and  awe.  Often  had  he  heard 
indirectly  that,  of  late  years,  Edward  was  said  to  see 
visions,  and  be  rapt  from  himself  into  the  world  of 
spirit  and  shadow;  and  such,  he  doubted  not,  was  the 
strange  paroxysm  of  which  he  was  made  the  witness. 
Edward's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  but  evidently  with- 
out recognizing  his  presence;  the  king's  hands  were 
outstretched,  and  he  cried  aloud  in  a  voice  of  sharp 
anguish. 
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**SanguelaCy  Sangudao! — the  Lake  of  Blood! — the 
waves  spread,  the  waves  redden !  Mother  of  mercy — 
where  is  the  ark? — where  the  Ararat?  Fly — fly — 
this  way — thie" — and  he  caught  convulsively  hold  of 
William's  arm.  "No  I  there  the  corpses  are  piled — 
high  and  higher — there  the  horse  of  the  Apocalypse 
tramples  the  dead  in  their  gore." 

In  great  horror,  William  took  the  king,  now  gasp- 
ing oil  his  breast,  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on  his  bed, 
beneath  its  canopy  of  state,  all  blazoned  with  the 
martlets  and  cross  of  his  insignia.  Slowly  Edward 
came  to  himself,  with  heavy  sighs;  and,  when  at 
length,  he  sate  up  and  looked  around,  it  was  with 
evident  unconsciousness  of  what  had  passed  across 
hia  haggard  and  wandering  spirit,  for  he  said,  with 
his  usual  drowsy  calmness — 

"Thanks,  Guillaume,  bien  amii,  for  rousing  me  from 
unseasoned  sleep.    How  fares  it  with  thee?" 

"Nay,  how  with  thee,  dear  friend  and  king?  thy 
dreams  have  been  troubled." 

**Not  so;  I  slept  so  heavily,  methinks  I  could  not 
have  dreamed  at  all.  But  thou  art  clad  as  for  a  jour- 
ney— spur  on  thy  heel,  straff  in  thy  hand?" 

•*LoDg  since,  0  dear  host,  I  sent  Odo  to  tell  thee 
of  the  ill  news  from  Normandy  that  compelled  me  to 
depart," 

"I  remember — I  remember  me  now,"  said  Edward, 
passing  his  pale  womanly  fingers  over  his  forehead. 
"The  heathen  rage  against  thee.  Ah!  my  poor  broth- 
er, a  crown  is  an  awful  head-gear.  While  yet  time, 
why  not  both  seek  some  quiet  convent,  and  put  away 
these  earthly  cares?" 

William  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "Nay,  holy 
Edward,  from  all  1  have  seen  of  convents,  it  is  a  dream 
to  think  that  the  monk's  serge  hides  a  calmer  breast 
than  the  warrior's  mail,  or  the  king's  ermine.  Now 
give  rae  thy  beiiison,  for  I  go." 

He  knelt  as  he  spoke,  and  Edward  bent  his  hands 
over  his  head,  and  blessed  him.  Then,  taking  from 
his  own  neck  a  collar  of  zimmes  (jewels  and  uncut 
gems)  of  great  price,  the  king  threw  it  over  the  broad 
throat  bent  before  him,  and  rising,  clapped  his  hands. 
A  small  door  opened,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  oratory 
within,  and  a  monk  appeared. 

"Father,  have  my  bests  been  fulfilled? — ^hath  Hugo- 
line,  my  treasurer,  dispensed  the  gifts  that  I  spoke 
oH" 

"Verely  yes;  vault,  coflFer,  and  garderobe — stall 
and  meuse — are  well  nigh  drained,"  said  the  monk, 
with  a  sour  look  at  the  Norman,  whose  native  avarice 
gleamed  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  heard  the  answer, 

«*Thy  train  go  not  hence  empty-handed,"  said  Ed- 
ward fondly.  "Thy  father's  halls  sheltered  the  exile, 
and  the  exile  forgets  not  the  sole  pleasure  of  a  king  — 
the  power  to  requite.  We  may  never  meet  again, 
William — age  creeps  over  me,  and  who  will  succeed 
to  my  thorny  throne?" 

William  longed  to  answer— 40  tell  the  hope  that 
consumed  him — to  remind  his  cousin  of  the  vague 
promise  in  their  youth,  that  the  Norman  count  should 
succeed  to  that  **thomy  throne;'*  but  the  presence  of 
the  saxon  monk  repelled  him,  nor  was  there  in  Ed- 
ward's uneasy  look  much  to  allure  him  on. 

**Bnt  peace,"  continued  the  king,  '*be  between  thine 
and  mine,  as  between  thee  and  me  I" 

"Amen,"  said  the  duke,  '*and  I  leave  thee  at  least 
free  from  the  proud  rebels  who  so  lon;^  disturbed  thy 


reign.  This  house  of  Goodwin,  thou  wilt  not  again 
let  it  tower  above  thy  palace?" 

"Nay,  the  future  is  with  God  and  his  saints;"  ans- 
wered Edward  feebly.  "But  Goodwin  is  old — older 
than  I,  and  bowed  by  many  storms." 

'*Ay,  his  sons  are  more  to  be  dreaded  and  kept 
aloof — mostly  Harold  I' 

'^Harold — he  was  ever  obedient,  he  alone  of  his 
kith ;  truly  my  soul  mourns  for  Harold."  said  the  king, 
sighing. 

"The  serpent's  egg  hatches  but  the  serpent.  Keep 
thy  heel  on  it,"  said  William  sternly. 

'*Thou  speakest  well,"  said  the  irresolute  prince, 
who  never  seemed  three  days  or  three  minutes  to- 
gether in  the  same  mind.  ''Harold  is  in  Ireland — there 
let  him  rest;  better  for  all." 

''For  all,"  said  the  duke;  "so  the  saints  keep  thee, 
0  royal  saint  I" 

He  kissed  the  king's  hand,  and  strode  away  to  the 
hall  where  Odo,  Fitzosbome,  and  the  pHest  Lanfranc 
awaited  him.  And  so  that  day,  half-way  towards  the 
fair  town  of  Dover,  rode  Duke  William,  and  by  the 
side  of  his  roan  barb  ambled  the  priest's  palfrey. 

Behind  came  his  gallant  train,  with  tumbrils  and 
sumpter-mules  laden  with  baggage,  and  enriched  by 
Edward's  gifts;  while  Welsh  hawks,  and  s'eeds  of 
great  price  from  the  pastures  of  Surrey  and  the  plains 
of  Cambridge  and  York,  attested  no  less  acceptably 
than  zimme,  and  golden  chain,  and  broidcred  robe, 
the  munificence  of  the  grateful  king. 

As  they  journeyed  on,  and  the  fame  of  the  duke's 
coming  was  sent  abroad  by  the  bodes  or  messengers, 
dispatched  to  prepare  the  towns  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  for  an  arrival  sooner  than  expected;  the 
more  highborn  youths  of  England,  especially  those  of 
the  party  counter  to  that  of  the  banished  Goodwin, 
came  round  the  way  to  gaze  upon  the  famous  chief, 
who  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  wielded  the  most  re- 
doubtable sword  in  Christendom.  And  those  youths 
wore  the  Norman  garb;  and  in  the  towns,  Norman 
counts  held  his  stirrup  to  dismount,  and  Norman  hosts 
spread  the  fastidious  board;  and  when,  at  the  eve  of 
the  next  day,  Williftm  saw  the  pennon  of  one  of  his 
own  favorite  chiefs  waving  in  the  van  of  armed  men, 
that  sallied  forth  from  the  towei  of  Dov«r  (the  key  of 
the  coast),  he  turned  to  the  Lombard,  still  by  his  side^ 
and  said: 

*'l8  not  England  part  of  Normandy  already?*' 

And  the  Lombard  answered: 

"The  fruit  is  well  nigh  ripe,  and  the  first  breeze 
will  shake  it  to  thy  feet.  Put  not  out  thy  hand  too 
soon.    Let  the  wind  do  its  work."  ^ 

And  the  duke  made  reply: 

'*As  thou  thinkest,  so  think  L  And  there  is  but 
one  wind  in  the  halls  of  heaven  that  can  waft  the 
fi  uit  to  the  feet  of  another." 

"And  that?"  asked  the  Lombard. 

"Is  the  wind  that  blows  fr«  »m  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
when  it  fills  the  sails  of  Harold,  son  of  Goodwin." 

**Thou  fearest  that  man,  and  why?"  asked  the 
Lombard  with  interest. 

And  the  duke  answered: 

"B(;cause  in  the  breast  of  Harold  beats  the  heart 
of  England."  •  ^->^  j 

[to  be  contint^iQOQIC 
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BY  CHARLES  BBADB  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 

OHAPTSB  I. 
[OONTIMU'  D] 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  for  some  minules,  and  then  tbo 
yonnfi^er  man  broke  out  suddenly:  "Robert  Penrold  is  the  best 
friend  I  ever  bad;  I  should  have  been  expelled,  but  for  him, 
and  I  should  never  have  earned  that  Testamur  but  for  him." 

The  old  merchant  interrupted  him. 

**You  exaggerate;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,!  am  sorry  now  I  did 
not  lend  him  the  money  you  asked  for.  For,  mark  my  words, 
in  a  moment  of  temptation,  that  miserable  young  man  has 
forged  my  name,  and  will  be  convicted  of  the  felony,  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.'* 

"No,  no;  O,  God  forbid!"  shrieked  young  iflTardlaw.  "I 
couldn't  bear  it.  If  be  did,  he  must  have  intended  to  replace 
it    I  must  see  him;  I  will  see  him  directly.*' 

He  got  up  all  in  a  hurry,  and  was  going  to  Peofold  to  warn 
him,  and  get  him  out  of  the  way  till  the  money  should  be  re- 

S laced.    But  his  father  started  up  at  the  same  moment  and  for- 
ade    him  in  accents  that  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
resist 

*'Sit  down,  sir,  this  instant,*'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  terrible 
aternness.  **Sit  down,  I  say,  or  yon  will  never  be  a  partner  of 
mine.  Justice  most  take  its  coarse.  What  business  and  what 
right  have  we  to  protect  a  felon?  I  would  not  take  your  part 
if  you  were  one.  Indeed  it  is  too  late  now,  for  the  detectives 
will  be  with  him  before  yon  could  reach  him.  I  gave  Adams 
his  address. 

At  this  last  piece  of  information  Wardlaw  junior  leaned  his 
head  on  the  table,  and  groaned  aloud,  and  a  cold  perspiration 
gathered  in  beads  upon  his  white  forehead. 

CHAFTBR  n. 

That  same  erenlng  sat  orer  their  tea,  in  Norfolk  street. 
Strand,  another  couple,  who  were  also  father  and  son;  but,  in 
this  pair,  the  Wardlaws  were  rexersed. 

Michael  Penfold  was  a  reverend,  gentle  creature,  with  white 
hair,  blue  e^es,  and  great  timidity;  why,  if  a  stranger  put  to 
him  a  question,  he  naed  to  look  all  round  the  room  before  he 
yentured  to  answer. 

Robert,  his  son,  was  a  young  man,  with  a  large  brown  eye,  a 
mellow  voice,  square  shoulders,  and  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
manner.    Cricketer.    Scholar.    Parson. 

They  were  talking  hopefully  together  over  a  living  Robert 
was  going  to  bu^;  it  was  near  Oxford,  he  said,  and  would  not 
prevent  his  continuing  to  take  pupils." 

••But,  father,"  said  he,  **it  will  be  a  place  to  take  my  wife  to 
if  I  ever  have  one;  and,  meantime,  I  hope  yon  will  run  down 
now  and  then,  Saturday  to  Monday." 

**That  I  will,  Robert  Ah!  how  proud  she  wonld  have 
been  to  hear  you  preach;  it  was  always  her  dream,  poor 
thing." 

**Let  us  think  she  can  hear  me,"  said  Robert  "And  I  have 
got  Toc  still;  the  proceeds  of  this  living  will  help  me  to  lodge 
you  more  comfortably." 

"You  are  very  good  Robert;  I  would  rather  see  yon  spend 
it  upon  yourself;  but,  dear  me, what  a  manager  you  must  be  to 
dress  so  beautifully  as  you  do,  and  send  your  old  father  pre- 
sents as  you  do.  and  yet  put  by  fourteen  hundred  pounds  to 
buy  this  living." 

**You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  have  only  saved  four  hundred;  the 
odd  thousand— but  that  is  a  secret  for  the  present" 

"O,  I  am  not  inquisitive:  I  never  was." 

They  then  chatted  about  things  of  no  importance  whatever, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  just  lighting  his  candle  to  go  to 
bed,  when  a  visitor  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

The  Penfolds  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  not  much.  They 
had  no  street  door  all  to  themselves;  no  liveried  dragons  to  in- 
terpose between  them  and  unseasonable  or  unwelcome 
visitors. 

The  man  was  well  dressed,  with  one  'exception;  he  wore  a 
gold  chain.  He  had  a  hooked  nose,  and  a  black,  piercing  eye. 
He  stood  at  the  door,  and  observed  everything  in  the  room  mi- 
nutely before  he  spoke  a  word. 

Then  he  said,  quietly,  **Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  I  believe." 

"At  vour  RHrvice,  sir.*' 

"And  Mr.  Robert  Penfold." 

"1  am  Robei  t  Penfold.    What  is  your  business?" 


"Pray  Is  the  'Robert  Penfold'  at  the  back  of  thia  note  yott' 
writing?'* 
"Certainly  it  is;  they  would  not  cash  it  without  that" 
"O,  you  got  the  money,  then?" 
"Of  course  I  did." 

"You  have  not  parted  with  it,  have  yoa?" 
"No.'* 

"All  the  better." 

He  then  turned  to  Michael,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly  n 
moment 

"The  fact  is,  sir,"  said  he.  "there  is  a  little  irregularity  aboat 
this  bill,  which  must  be  explained,  or  your  son  might  be  called 
on  to  refund  the  cash." 

"Irregularity  about — a  bill?"  cried  Michael  Penfold,  in  dis- 
may. "Who  is  the  drawer?  Let  mo  see  t  O,  dear  me,  some- 
thing wrong  about  a  bill  endorsed  by  you,  Robert?"  and  tlie 
old  man  began  to  shake  piteonsly. 

"Why,  father,"  said  Robert,  "what  are  yon  afHdd  of?  If  tke 
bill  is  irregular,  I  can  but  return  the  money.  It  ia  in  tiie 
house." 

"The  best  way  will  be  for  Mr,  Robert  Penfold  to  go  at  onee 
with  me  to  the  bill-broker;  he  lives  but  a  few  doors  off.  And 
you,  sir,  must  stay  here,  and  be  responsible  for  the  fnnda,  till 
we  return." 

Robert  Penfold  took  his  hat  directly,  and  went  off  with  thia 
mysterious  visitor. 

They  had  not  gone  many  steps,  when  Robert's  eompanion 
stopped,  and,  getting  in  front  of  him,  said,  "We  can  aetUe  this 
matter  here." 

At  the  same  time  a  policeman  crossed  the  way,  and  joined 
them;  and  another  man.  who  was  in  fact  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes,  emerged  from  a  door-way,  and  stood  at  Robert  Pen- 
fold*s  back. 

The  Detective,  having  thus  surrounded  him,  threw  offdis- 
guise. 

"My  man,"  said  he,  "I  ought  to  have  done  this  job  in  your 
house'  But  I  looked  at  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  hia  gray 
hairs.  I  thought  Td  spare  him  all  I  could.  1  hate  a  warraol 
to  arrest  you  for  forgery  I" 

"Forgeryl  arrest  me  for  forgery!"  said  Robert  Penfold.  witii 
some  amazemement,  but  little  emotion;  for  he  hardly  seemed 
to  take  it  in,  in  all  its  horrible  significance. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  turned  pale,  and  almoat  stag- 
gered under  the  blow. 

"We  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  he.  "I  entreat  you 
to  go  to  him  with  me." 

"Can't  be  done,"  said  the  detective.    "Wardlaw  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it    The  bill  is  stopped.    Yon  are  arrested  by  the 
gent  that  cashed  it    Here  is  the  warrant:  will  you  go  quietly 
with  us,  or  must  I  put  the  darbies  on?" 
Robert  was  violently  agitated. 

"There  is  no  need  to  arrest  me,"  he  cried;  "I  shall  not  mn 
ft-om  my  accuser.  Hands  off,  I  say.  I'm  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  you  shall  not  lay  hands  on  me.'* 

But  one  of  the  policemen  did  lay  hands  on  him.  Then  the 
Reverend  Robert  Penfold  shook  him  furiously  off, 
and,  with  one  active  bound,  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

The  officers  went  atbim  incautiously,  and  the  head  detective, 
as  he  rushed  forward,  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  neck  and 
jaw,  that  sounded  along  the  street,  and  sent  him  rolling  in  the 
mud;  this  was  followed  by  a  quick  succession  of  staggering  fa- 
cers, administered  right  and  left  on  the  eyes  and  nosea  of  the 
subordinates.  These,  however,  though  bruised  and  bleeding, 
succeeded  at  last  in  grappling  their  man,  and  all  came  to  the 
ground  together,  and  there  struggled  furiously;  every  window 
in  the  street  was  open  by  this  time,  and  at  one  the  white  hair 
and  reverend  face  of  Michael  tenfold  looked  ont  on  this  despe- 
rate and  unseemly  struggle,  with  hands  that  beat  the  air  in  help- 
less agony,  and  inarticulate  cries  uf  terror. 

The  detective  got  up  and  sat  upon  Robert  Penfold's  ohest; 
and  at  last  the  three  force"^  the  handcuffs  upon  him.,  and  took 
him  in  a  cab  to  the  station  house. 

Next  day.  before  the  magistrate,  Wardlaw  senior  proved  tlie 
note  was  a  forgery.  anJ  Mr.  Adams*  partner  swore  to  the  pris- 
oner as  the  person  who  had  presented  and  indorsed  the  note. 
The  officers  attended,  two  with  black  eyes  a-piece  and  one 
with  bis  jaw  bound  up.  and  two  sound  teeth  in  his  pocket, 
which  had  been  driven  from  their  sockets  by  the  prisoner  in  his 
desperate  attempt  to  escape.  Their  evidence  hurt  the  prisoner, 
and  the  magistrate  refused  bail. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  committed  to  pri8on,tobe 
tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  a  charge  of  felony. 
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Wardlaw senior  refcurnod  hom  .  ind  told  VVa^  law  ju  .^ 
wbo  Bald  nol  a  word. 

He  soon  received  a  letter  from  Robert  Penfold*  whloh  agita- 
t^  him  greatly,  aod  he  promised  to  go  t«  thd  prison  and  sec 
him. 
Btt%  ha  nerer  went. 

^e  waa  wery  miserable,  a  prey  to  an  inward  stmggle.  He 
dared  not  offend  bis  father  on  the  eve  of  being  made  partner. 
Ytst  hia  heart  bled  for  Robert  Penfold. 

He  did  what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  fri  i  a 
pale  eye  and  receding  chin — be  temporized.  He  said  to  him- 
self, *«before  that  horrible  trial  comes  on,  I  shall  be  the  house 
of  Wardlaw,  and  able  to  draw  a  check  for  thousands.  I'll  buy 
off  Adams  at  any  price,' and  hush  up  the  whole  matter.'^ 
So  be  hoped,  and  be  hoped. 

Bat  the  accountant  was  slow,  the  public  prosecutor  unusually 
quick,  and,  to  young  VVardlaw's  agony,  tne  partnership  deed 
wa«  not  ready 'when  an  imploring  letter  was  put  into  bis  bands, 
urging  him,  by  all  tbat  men  hold  sacred,  to  attend  the  court  as 
the  prieoner's  witness. 
This  letter  almost  drove  young  Wardlaw  mad. 
He  went  to  Adams,  and  entreated  bim  not  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter into  court  But  Adams  was  inexorabje.  He  had  got  his 
money,  but  would  be  revenged  for  the  fright 

Baffled  here,  young  Wardlaw  went  down  to  Oxford  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  room,  a  prey  to  fear  and  remorse.  He 
sported  bis  oak,  and  never  went  out  All  his  exercise  was  that 
of  a  wild  beast  in  his  den,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 

Bot  all  his  caution  did  not  prevent  the  prisoner's  solicitor 
from  getting  to  him. 

One  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  clerk  slipped  in  at  the  heels 
of  his  scout,  and,  coming  to  young  Wardlaws  bedside,  awoke 
him  oat  of  an  nneasy  slumber  by  serving  him  with  a  subpcena 
to  appear  as  Robert  Penfold's  witness. 

This  last  stroke  fioishod  bim.  His  bodily  health  gave  way 
under  his  mental  distress.  Gastric  fever  set  in.  and  be  was 
lying  tossing  and  raving  in  delirium,  while  Robert  Fenfolcl  was 
being  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 

The  trial  occnpied  six  bours,  and  could  easily  be  made  rather 
interc»8ting.  But,  for  various  reasons,  with  which  it  would  not 
be  ^ood  taste  to  trouble  tbe  reader,  we  decide  to  skim  it 

Tlie indictment  contained  two  counts;  one  for  forcing  t 
note  of  hand;  the  other  for  uttering  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged. 

On  the  first  count,  the  Crown  was  weak,  and  bad  to  encounter 
the  evidence  of  Underoliff.  the  distinguished  Expert,  wbo  swore 
that  the  hand  which  wrote  -Robert  Penfold'  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  tbe  band  that  had  written  tbe  body  of  the  inRtrument. 
He  g^ve  many  minute  reasons,  in  support  of  this;  and  nothing 
of  any  weight  was  advanced  contra.  Tbe  judge  directed  the 
jory  to  acquit  the  prisoner  on  that  count 

But,  on  the  charge  of  uttering,  the  evidence  was  clear,  and 
on  the  question  of  koowledsce,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  disadvantage 
to  tbe  prisoner  Ihat  he  was  tried  in  England,  and  could  not  be 
beard  In  person,  as  he  could  have  been  in  a  foreign  court;  above 
all,  his  resistance  to  the  officers  eked  out  the  presumption  that 
he  knew  the  note  bad  been  forged  by  some  person  or  other, 
who  was  probably  bis  accomplice.  * 

Tbe  absence  of  bis  witness,  Wardlaw  junior,  was  severely 
commented  on  by  his  counsel;  indeed,  be  appealed  to  the 
judge  to  commit  the  said  Wardlaw  for  contempt  of  court  But 
Wardlaw  senior  was  recalled,  and  swore  that  he  had  left  his 
son  in  a  burning  fever,  not  expected  to  live;  and  declared, 
with  genuine  emotion,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty  had  brought  him  hither  from  his  dying  son's  bedside.  He 
alse  told  the  court  that  Arthur's  inability  to  clear  bis  friend 
bad  r(>ally  been  the  first  caose  of  his  illness,  from  which  be  was 
not  expected  to  recover. 

The  jury  consulted  together  a  long  time,  and  at  last,  bronght 
In  a  verdict  of  "Grn.Tr; '  but  recommended  bim  to  mercy,  on 
grounds  which  might  fairly  have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  bis  in- 
nocenoe;  bnt.  if  guilty,  rather  aggravated  his  crime. 

Then  an  officer  of  the  court  inquired,  in  a  sort  of  chant  or  re- 
citative, whether  the  prisoner  bad  anything  to  say  why  jadg- 
ment  should  not  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  verdict 

It  is  easy  to  divest  words  of  their  meaning  by  false  intona- 
tion; and  prisoners  in  general  receive  this  bit  of  singsong  In 
dead  silence.  For  why?  the  chant  conveys  do  idea  to  their 
ears,  and  they  would  as  soon  think  of  rkfltimo  to  the  notes  of 
a  cuckoo. 

Bnt  tbe  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  in  a  keen  agony  that 
sharpened  all  his  senses;  be  canorht  the  sense  of  the  words  in 
spite  of  the  speaker,  and  clung  wildly  to  the  straw  that  monot- 


onous machine  held  out.    "My  Lord  1  my  Lord !"  he  criedi 
"I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why  young  Wardlaw  is  not  here  " 

The  judge  put  up  bis  band  with  a  gesture  tbat  enforced  si- 
lence: "Prisoner,"  said  he,  I  cannot  goJ>ack  to  facts;  the  jury 
have  dealt  with  them.  Judgement  can  be  arrested  only  on 
grounds  of  law.  On  these  you  can  be  beard.  Bnt  if  you  nave 
none  to  offer,you  must  be  silent,  and  submit  to  your  sentence." 

He  then,  without  a  pause,  proceeded  to  point  out  the  heinous 
character  of  tbe  offense,  but  admitted  there  was  one  mitigating 
circumstance;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  condemned  the  culprit  to 
five  years  penal  servitude. 

At  this  the  poor  wretch  uttered  a  cry  of  angnish  that  was 
fearful,  and  clutched  tbe  dock  convulsively. 

Now  a  prisoner  rarely  speaks  to  a  judge  without  rerolting 
him  by  bad  law.  or  bad  logic,  or  bot  words.  But  this  wild  cry 
was  innocent  of  all  these,  and  went  straight  from  tbe  heart  in 
tbe  dock  to  the  heart  on  tbe  judgment-seat  And  so  bis  lord- 
ship's voice  trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  became  firm 
again,  bnt  solemn  and  humane. 

**But,"  said  be,  "my  experience  tells  me  this  Is  your  first 
crime,  and  may  possibly  be  your  last  I  shall  therefore  use 
my  influence  that  you  may  not  be  associated  with  more  har- 
dened criminals,  but  may  be  sent  out  of  this  country  to  an- 
other, where  you  may  begin  life  afresh,  and  in  the  course  of 
years,  efface  this  dreadful  stain.  Give  me  hope's  of  you;  be- 
gin your  repentance  where  pow  you  stand,  by  blaming  your- 
self, and  no  other  man.  No  man  constrained  you  to  utter  a 
forged  note  and  to  receive  the  money;  it  was  found  in  yonr 
possession  For  such  an  act  there  can  be  no  defence  in  law, 
morality,  or  religion." 

These  words  overpowered  the  culprit.  He  burst  out  crying 
with  great  violence. 

Bnt  it  did  not  last  long.  He  became  strangely  compose  all 
of  a  sudden;  aod  said,  **Qod  forgive  all  concerned  in  this — 
but  one — but  one." 

He  then  bowed  re!>peetfnl1y,  and  like  a  gentleman,  to  the 
judge  and  jury,  and  walked  out  of  the  dock  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  parted  with  emotion,  and  would  march  to  the 
gallows  now  without  flinching. 

Tbe  counsel  for  the  Crown  required  tbat  the  forged  docu- 
ment should  be  impounled. 

'*!  was  about  to  made  tbe  same  demand,"  said  the  prisoner's 
counsel. 

The  judge  snubbed  them  both,  and  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
course. 

Eobert  Penfold  spent  a  year  in  separate  conflnement,  and 
then,  to  cure  him  of  its  salutary  effect  (if  any),  was  sent  on 
board  the  bulk  "Vengeance,"  and  was  herded  with  theg^at- 
est  miscreants  in  creation.  They  did  not  redu';e  bim  to  their 
level,  but  they  injured  his  mind;  and,  before  half  bis  sentence 
had  expired,  he  sailed  for  a  penal  colony,  a  man  with  a  hot 
coal  in  his  bosom,  a  creature  embittered,  poisoned;  hoping 
little,  believing  little,  fearing  little,  and  bating  much. 

He  took  with  bim  the  prayer-book  his  mother  had  given 
him  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  But  be  seldom  read  be- 
yond the  fly-leaf;  there  the  poor  lady  had  written  at  large  her 
mother's  heart,  and  her  pious  soul  aspiring  heavenwards  for 
her  darling  son.  This,  when  all  seemed  darkest,  he  wonld 
sometimes  run  to  with  moist  eyes;  for  he  was  sure  of  his 
mother's  love,  birt  almost  doubted  the  justice  of  bis  God. 
[to  be  continubd] 

THE   LITTLB   CUP   OF   TBAES. 

There  was  a  mother  who  loved  her  first  child  with  her 
whole  heart,  but  it  died.  The  mother,  now  alone  in  the  wide 
world,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  and  unspeakable  grief:  she 
ate  nothing  and  drank  nothing,  and  wept,  wept,  wept  three 
long  days  and  three  long  nights.  This  tbe  mother  did  without 
ceasing,  calling  on  her  child.  The  third  night,  m  she  thus  sat, 
overcome  with  sufllBring.  in  the  place  where  her  child  had  died, 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  faint  with  grief,  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  the  mother  started,  for  before  her  stood  her  de- 
parted child.  It  had  become  a  heavenly  angel,  and  smiled 
sweetly  as  innocence,  and  was  beautiful  like  tbe  blessed.  It 
had  in  its  band  a  small  cup  tbat  was  almost  running  over,  so 
foil  it  was.  And  tbe  child  spake:  *'0b !  dearest  mother,  weep 
no  more  for  me;  the  angel  of  monrning  has  collected  in  this 
little  cup  the  tears  which  yon  have  shed  for  me..  If  for  me 
you  shed  but  one  tear  more,  it  will  overflow;  I  shall  have  no 
more  rest  in  the  grave,  and  no  joy  in  heaven.  Therefore,  Oh! 
dearest  mother,  weep  no  more  foe  yonr  child,  for  it  is  well 
and  happy,  and  angels  are  its  companions."  It  then  vanished. 
The  motner  shed  no  more  tears,  that  she  might  not  disturb  her 
i  child's  joy  in  heaven. 
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HEPWORTH  DIXOH'S  NEW  WOEK.  ''SFULITUAL 
WIVES.*^ 

As  an  instractive  histoiy  of  fanaticism,  we  present 
a  brief  digest  of  Hepworth  Dixon's  last  work. 

This  book  is  not,  as  many  have  supposed  a  work  on 
Polygamy.  It  refers  but  incidentally  to  it.  It  is  in 
the  main  a  history  of  the  various  bodies  which  have 
held  the  idea  that  man  and  woman  should  only  be 
united  matrimonially  in  a  purely  spiritual  mannt-r,  and 
that  all  such  carnal  relations  as  lead  to  the  increase 
of  the  human  family  arc  debasing,  and  contrary  to  the 
exalted  spiritual  condition  required  by  the  Gospel. 

Inasmuch  as  this  theory  would  depopulate  the 
earth  and  make  it  a  desert  in  about  a  century,  it 
would  strike  us  with  wonder  as  to  how  such  people 
suppose  the  earth  can  get  along  on  this  arrangement, 
did  we  not  find  that  all  sects  of  this  description  are 
•  anticipating  the  speedy  coming  of  the  resurrection ; 
in  which  case  they  suppose  the  repopolation  of  the 
earth  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  peculiar  sects  is  to  bo  found  far 
back  in  the  times  of  ancient  Prussia — a  multitude  of 
Germans  who  called  themselves  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  Free  Spirit.  They  held,  as  do  modern  Pietists, 
that  a  man  may  rise  by  divine  grace  to  a  higher  liber- 
ty of  the  epirit  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  commit 
sin.  They  were  a  strange  people.  They  dared  to 
defy  Cardinals  and  Popes;  they  spat  upon  bulls  and 
briefs.  Dressed  in  a  poor  garb  they  wandered  from 
town  to  town,  begging  their  bread,  preaching  to  the 
poor,  and  railing  against  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the 
established  faith.  £ach  brother  was  attended  by  a 
sister. 

These  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in- 
vented the  seraphic  kiso;  the  kiss  of  love  of  innocence 
and  peace.  They  did  not  marry.  A  seraphic  kiss  to 
them  conveyed  no  taint.  In  them  the  sting  of  hu- 
man passions  had  passed  away  they  professed  to  live 
on  earth  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven-rin  love  and  in- 
nocence all  their  days." 

For  nearly  twc  hundred  years  Popes  and  Cardinals 
made  war  upon  them,  and  hundreds  of  them  perished 
in  the  flames. 

Mr.  Di.\(m's  work,  for  its  n^xt  example  of  belief  in 
spiritual  wifeism,  takes  us — where  we  should  least 
expect  to  go  for  such  a  purpose — into  aristocratic 
ranks  among  Barons,  Countesses,  Professors,  and  into 
the  regions  of  royalty  itself.  This  time  still  in  Ger- 
many, but  no  later  back  than  the  year  1886.  It  in- 
troduces us  to  the  very  Reverend  Archdeacon  Ebel,  a 
very  eloquent  and  remarkable  roan,  founder  of  the 
Ebelites,  or  as  they  are  contemptuously  styled  in 
Germany,  the  Muckers.  This  gentleman  while  hold- 
ing office  in  the  Luthorian  church  managed  to  insti- 
tute a  new  Christian  society  within  it,  in  the  secret 
working  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  adjutant  the 
Rev.  Heiurich  Diestel,  and  more  especially  by  a  num- 
ber of  noble  ladies.  This  Reverendgentleman  attract- 
ed all  the  noble  blood  of  Ost  Prcussen  around  his 


pulpit,  making  of  his  congregation  an  assembly  of 
counts,  barons,  countesses  and  councilors'  wives. 
Here  he  taught  that  the  real  followers  of  the  gospel, 
should  **be  content  not  to  marry;  and  if  they  were 
already  married  by  the  law  that  they  shonld  prefer  to 
live  as  though  they  were  not.*'  Desire  was  accounted 
a  sign  of  the  devil's  empire  in  the  heart. 

In  Ebel's  new  church  the  ladies  became  predomi- 
nant. The  countess  Ida  von  der  Groben  wilh  two 
other  noble  ladies  constituted,  next  to  the  Archdeacon, 
the  governing  power;  these  were  assisted  m  their 
turn  by  an  outer  circle  of  high  born  and  beautiful 
women,  but  the  real  destiny  of  the  church  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  three.  Ebel  was  married  but  the 
Countess  Ida  was  called  by  bim  his  first  spiritual  wife; 
Emilie  von  Schrotter,  another  noble  lady  his  second; 
while  his  legal  wife  was  considered  by  him  as  his 
third 

This  remarkable  society,  ef*tablished  within  the  very 
bosom  of  the  established   church   of  Germany,  was 
popular  many  years,  until  one  of  its  great  supporters 
— a  certain  Professor  Sachs — apostatized,  and  cnarged 
Ebel    and    Diestel  with   a  number  of  immoralities 
which  were  never  proved.    The  case  went  before  the 
High  Courts,  but  so  great  was  the  number  of  noble 
families  mixed  np  in  the  matter  that  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient not  to  sift  it  too  closely.    Ebel  and  his  fellow 
minister  were,  after  a  two  years  trial  degraded  from 
their  sacred  offices  which  sentence  was,  however,  af- 
terwards partially  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the  royal 
court.     Before  Ebel  died  in  1861,  societies  were  es- 
tablished in  various  parts   of  Germany,  where,  even 
now,  they    have   considerable  influence.    Even  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  of  Prussia,  is  said  to  have  pri- 
vately been  one  of  his  disciples;  with  another  great 
personage,  no  less  than  Pauline  queen  of  Wurtemburg. 
For  further  illustrations  of  the  non-marrying  or  the 
purely  spiritual  marrying  theory,  Mr.  Dixon  takes  us 
to  the  Agapemone  or  abode  of  love  in  Somerset,  Eng- 
land.    Under  the  leadership  of  Brother  Prince  once  a 
minister  of  the  ('hurch  of  p]ngland,  a  number  of  weal- 
thy persons,  including  several  clergymen  are  gather- 
ed together  in  a  luxurious  abode — a  sort  of  earthly 
paradise,  where  they  hold  to  the   doctrine  of  the  car- 
nality and  unholiness  of  the  reproduction  of  the  spec- 
ies.   To  these  peculiar  ones  may  be  added  the  Prefec- 
tinnists  of  the  United  States-revivalistic  bodies  started 
about  1834  by  Hyram  Sheldon  and  John  H.  Noyes; 
who  not  only  taught  similar  views  of  married  lift*;  but 
progressed  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Swedenborg  and 
the  spuitualists  of  this  age,  that  certain  human  beings 
among  the  sexes  were  created  especially  for  each  other; 
the  chief  end  of  life  in  this  mixed  world  being  to  find 
ones  true  spiritual  mate,  where  unfortunately  most 
parties  are  wrongly  paired. 

It  will  be  both  interesting  and  novel  to  many  of  onr 
readers  to  learn  that  so  far  as  *'non-producing"  is  con- 
cerned, that  Paul  is  claimed  as  the  great  basework  of 
sects  of  this  order.  Did  not  Paul  say,  «*cannot  I  lead 
about  a  sister,  a  wife;"  and  did  he  say  he  was  married 
to  her?  Certainly  not.  Did  he  not  say  he  wished  all 
his  followers  as  to  marriage  were  as  he  was;  and  does 
not  that  very  reliable  source  of  information — tradition, 
tells  us  he  was  unmarried?  And  furthermore,  does 
he  not  tell  ufr  that  they  that  were  married  should  '*live 
as  though  they  were  not?"  Who  can  doubt  then,  «ay 
this  class,  that  carnal  marriage  is  unsaintly  and  that 
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Paul  lived  and  practiced  a  holier  relation  than  that 
irhich  leads  to  bahies  and  little  boots  worlds  without 
aid. 

So  much  for  these  distortions  of  oatare  and  theology, 
iere  we  leave  the  subject.  Does  it  need  any  special 
irgument  to  show  our  readers  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
he  idea,  that  God  has  filled  living  breathing  humanity 
;hroughout  this  wide  world  with  impulses  and  pow- 
srs  for  the  very  sensible  purpose  of  having  them 
srusbed  out  again] 


BLD    AHD   HEW    SYSTEMS    OF   TEACH- 
ING   VOCAL   MUSIC. 

BT  PROFESSOR  JNO.  TULUDOB. 

No.  III. 
BULLAE'S  SYSTEM— ITS  HISTORY. 
Never  in  the  musical  history  of  England  was  there 
10  great  an  excitement  as  Mr.  Hullah  produced  ahout 
the  year  1840,  by  the  introduction  of  vocal  class 
teaching  in  London.  Previous  to  that  period  singing 
by  the  aid  of  notes  was  but  little  practiced  among  the 
lower  portion  of  the  middle  classes.  The  difficulty 
was,  high  terms  and  the  absence  of  a  definite  system 
for  teaching  large  bodies. 

When  tiiis  great  movement  was  announced,  the 
profession,  almost  to  a  man,  arose  in  opposition,  and 
pronounced  it  an  impossibility.  "Vocal  music,"  they 
said,  "could  not  be  taught  in  classes,  and  the  attempt 
would  be  a  wretched  failure.'^ 

Mr.  Pt  ck,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
was  most  wrathful  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  movement,  which  were  pretty  well 
eircolated  in  London  and  the  provinces,  however, they 
did  no  harm,  as  Mr.  Hullah  had  achieved  an  eminent 
position  as  a  musician  in  London,  and  had  also  been 
elected  to  the  Professor's  chair  at  King's  College. 
Moreover,  the  patronage  of  the  British  parliament  was 
too  strotig  for  tbe  profession  to  upset  so  ^reat  a  move- 
ment; consequently  the  organization  of  his  classes 
progressed  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  thousands  re- 
sponded to  his  efiEbrts. 

Besides  the  forming  of  classes  by  the  lower  portion 
of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  Mr.  Hullah  was  invited  to 
private  seminaries  to  instruct  the  yoi^ng  ladies  in 
classes.  On  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  his  labors 
he  was  compelled  to  apply  for  assistance.  The  musi- 
cal profession  all  denied  his  application,  but  he  at  last 
fouud  a  gentleman — an  amateur — of  much  musical 
talent,  and  who  had  also  studied  his  manual,  to  assist 
him. 

From  Mr.  Belcher — the  gentleman  referred  to — I  re- 
ceived the  information  of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Hullah's 
class  teaching  in  London. 

His  Boccess  was  more  due,  1  believe,  to  his  own 
skill  of  teaching  and  composing  his  own  examples, 
than  from  the  superiority  of  the  system  he  had 
adopted. 

In  1841,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  his  first  class  for 
schoolmasters  was  opened.  The  lessons  commenced 
at  6  p  m.  exactly;  three  classes  were  taught  on  each 
evening. 

To  these  three  classes  none  were  admitted  but 
schoolnl^ters  engaged  ia  Elementary  Instruction. 

The  first  class  of  schoolmistresKes  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March.     To  this   class  none 


were  admitted  but  females  engaged  in  Elementary  In- 
struction. 

In  a  very  little  tune  his  fame  reached  the  provincial 
towns  and  hamlets  of  England,  and  hundreds  of  school 
teachers  and  professionals  came  to  London,  daring 
their  vacation,  to  be  taught  by  this  popular  method. 
Mr.  Hullah's  charge  for  their  tuition  of  one  lesson  per 
day — including  a  certificate  of  competency  and  per- 
mission to  teach  from  his  system — was  twenty  guin- 
eas, or  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  each  pupil. 

It'soon  became  known  to  the  profession  that  class 
teaching,  anyhow,  waas  lucrative,  for  Mr.  Hnllah's 
London  classes  paid  him  two  guineas,  or  ten  dollars, 
per  hour,  or  one  guinea  more  per  lesson  than  was 
being  charged  by  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course  low  terms  and  large  bodies  was  the 
result  of  such  good  pay. 

Tbe  sound  of  so  much  gold,  if  it  did  not  alter  the 
opinion  of  professionals,  it  drew  them  to  the  class 
teaching  standard,  and  Mr.  Hullah  by  this  time  ob- 
tained all  the  assistance  he  required. 

In  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  when  Mr. 
Hullah  started  his  system  he  selected  from  his  No.  1 
classes  a  large  choral  body,  which  he  had  rendered 
excellent  by  bis  superior  training,  and  gave  his  first 
concert  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  concert  proved  a  deci- 
ded success. 

Many  of  those  concerts  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  profits — with  an  addition  of  large  sums  col- 
lected from  many  noblemen,  were  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  Concert  HaJl,  with  class 
rooms  attached  to  the  building.  This  was  presented 
to  Mr  Hullah  as  a  testimonial  for  his  successful  labors. 

In  1843, 1  gave  up  my  situation  in  York,  and  start- 
ed on  a  tour  to  inspect  and  judge  for  myself  the  pro- 
gress of  Mr.  Hullah's  system  in  the  provinces.  I  took 
Manchester  on  my  route,  proceeded  to  the  cathedral 
city  of  Chester,  and  to  the  following  towns  in  North 
Wales — Holywell,  Denbeigh,  Ruthin,  Mole  and  many 
other  places;  and  fonnd  on  enquiry,  that  in  the  most 
cultivated  classes  in  this  method,  that  not  one  out  of 
fifty  could  read  at  sight  after  going  through  three 
courses  of  instruction;  and,  in  some  instances,  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred. 

In  Newport,  North  Wales,  where  I  officiated  as 
conductor  to  the  Catholic  cathedral  at  that  place,  I 
found  that  Mr.  Price,  the  organist  of  Stowe  Hill 
Church,  and  Dr.  "Wastfield,  of  Ush,  had  been  driving 
in  full  swing,  in  parts  of  the  principality,  with  Mr. 
Hullah's  system,  but,  notwithstanding  they  were  both 
excellent  musicians,  they  could  not  make  the  method 
a  success. 

I  tried  a  compilation  of  my  own,  taken  from  the  old 
moveable  Do,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  miles  around,  and  made  each  class, 
with  one  year's  tuition,  pretty  good  sight  readers.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  all  succeed,  but  my  pupils  in  gen- 
eral, were  satisfied. 

In  my  next  I  will  review  Mr  Hullah's  system,  and 
point  out  its  beautit/s,  as  well  as  defects. 


Notice. — Any  person  in  the  country  settlements 
wishing  to  obtain  the  Magazine  but  unable  to  pay 
until  after  harvest,  will  have  it  forwarded  to  them  on 
their  writing  to  say  that  they  will  pay  for  it  at  that 
period,  at  usual  cash  rates. 
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THE  8TB0LLIHG   PLAYEE8. 

rFrom  Bow  Bella.] 

Three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  affairs  were  looking  as  dismal 
as  they  conld  look,  and  gaant  want  was  amongst  the  poor  play- 
ers and  their  families.  The  musicians  bad  struck,  and  unless 
they  were  paid,  they  protested  they  would  not  play  another 
DOte. 

These  musicians  (as  they  termed  themselves)  were  of  very 
small  account  indeed,  being  a  couple  of  blind  fiddlers,  who  set 
all  harmony  at  defiance.  They  were  rival  professors,  and  each 
had  his  own  consequence  to  support,  and  each  looked  down 
scornfully  upon  the  talents  of  the  other.  Old  Crab,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  played  only  in  one  key;  and  never  consulting  his 
brother  performer  on  the  onset,  they  would  sometimes  both  be 
fiddling  away  at  **Rule  Britannia,^'  or  the  ^'College  Hornpipe,'' 
or  any  other  tune;  old  Crab  rasping  for  his  dear  life  in  C, 
whilst  his  companion  was  scraping  loudly  in  three  sharps. 

But  bad  as  was  this  music — the  lads  in  the  gallery  were  wont 
to  call  it  **mixed  physio''— it  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Should  they  close  the  theatre,  or 
make  one  effort  more  to  gain  an  andienceT 

These  were  serious  questions,  which,  in^thelr  sad  plight,  none 
could  very  well  answer. 

**It's  of  no  use  giv  ng  them  fine  acting;  it's  thrown  away 
upon  such  a  set  of  numaknilfl,"  Twiatle,  the  low  comedian,  ob- 
served, when  the  members  of  the  company  were  consulting  to- 
gether as  to  what  they  should  do  in  this  emergency  of  affairs. 
*4  vote  that  we  advertise  to  show  them  some  wonderful  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  or  a  pig-faced  lady;  the  latter's  easily  man- 
aged, as  I'll  undertake  to  sustain  the  character  myself,  provided 
any  of  yon  can  muster  the  means  necessary  for  procuring  the 
head  of  a  defunct  porker  to  stick  on  my  shoulders." 

Despite  their  misery,  the  players  laughed  heartily  at  the  swi- 
nish proposal,  but  declined  entertaining  it 

*»Now  I  lean  most  decidedly  to  the  fireworks,  if  we  could 
only  manage  them;  but  fireworks,  where  are  you?"  said  the 
heavy  lady,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**TrucI  returnbd  another;  fireworks  are  not  to  be  had  with- 
out money." 

**Never  mind  that;  say  that  you  are  agreeable  to  the  fire- 
works, and  leave  the  whole  matter  to  me, '  answered  Twistle, 
in  a  confident  manner. 

*'But "  commenced  Dudley. 

**Now,  my  dear  ftriend,*'  let  me  alone,"  the  other  Interrupted. 
"You  are  a  capital  tragedian,  but  you're  no  dodger — excuse 
the  slangy  term,  and  likewise  a  repetition  of  it— you're  not  a 
dodgerl" 

**I  don*t  understand  you,"  returned  Carrissmoor,  moodily. 

"Of  course  you  don't  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  be  al- 
lowed to  arrange  to-morrow  night's  entertainments,  by  which,  I 
hope,  we  shall  realize  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  see  as  clear 
of  this  beggarly  old  place?'' 

Mysterious  as  was  the  proposition,  every  one  assented  to  it 
And  accordingly  the  following  remarkable  programme  was 
concocted,  printed;  and  circulated  all  about  the  town,  with  the 
usual  drum  roll? 

THEATRB,     8TRAK0CFIBLD. 
A8T0UNDINO  ▲mUCTION,  fOB  THIS  MIOBT  OKLT. 

Fireworks!    Flreworiv!!   Tlreworki!!! 

DetermIoe4  not  to  leave  ondooe  anytfaUig  that  can  be  done,  His  W i^esty's 
eerranui  will  present  to  the  gentry  and  townspeople  of  Htrangelleld 

A   GOLDEN  CATARACT  OF  UVINO  FtRB 

Wkkh  will  oover  the  wboleeKteot  or  the  Stive,  aaddaHleaBd  aaaMtbe 
ejes  of  all  bebolders. 

Next  wOl  be  pressated, 

TBB  TBMPLB  OF  TBK  8CN  WORSHIPPBM, 

In  Which  there  wi<l  be  shown  six  hundred  revolving  sussi  whkk  will 

change  themaeWes  into  as  many  DragooB  of  Fire  1 

To  be  followed  by 

TBI     DANOINO     OOMBT 

Which,  after  performing  a  Grand  Mlnnet,  to  music,  will  graoeAilIy  divide 

itself  into 

A    TBOnSAND     LITTLB     RTAB8 

which  will  all  explode  in  one 

OBAND    CMASH. 

Tliese  astonishing  FntBwoBKS  having  been  inventod  and  mannflictnred 
at  an  enormoas  expense,  and  solely  for  this  ocoa«ion.  .His  Maiesty*8  ser- 
vanrs  solicit  tlie  p  tronagA  of  the  Pablic,  to  whom  they  are  offeriag  a  treat 
both  Marvellous  and  Stmtlfying  I 

^4^  Ceme  and  see  1    cx>me  and  see !    Gome  and  see !  ^B 


The  above  was  only  the  heading  of  the  bill;  the  rest  it  is  no 
necessary  to  specify  here. 

The  momentous  evening  apprdached. 

The  two  blind  musicians  had  stationed  themselves  at  th 
doors  of  the  theatre,  where  the  money  was  taken,  resolved  t 
be  paid  for  their  night's  work  before  they  even  comnoeoced  i 
The  bill  printer  had  been  more  generous,  and  had  wUllngi; 
credited  the  poor  players,  feeling  fully  assured  that  they  woufc 
pay  him  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

No  sooner  were  the  doors  of  the  theatre  opened,  than  tbei 
was  a  general  rush  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  boxes,  tb 
the  pit,  and  the  gallery  were  soon  crowded  almost  to  saffoos 
tion. 

The  two  fiddlers— their  demands  being  satisfied — were  doi 
delighting  the  ears  of  the  audience  with  **Begone,  Dull  Care,' 
— scratching  away  as  usual  in  two  different  keys. 

Through  a  bole  in  the  curtain,  Twistle  was  watching  tbe  fl] 
ling  of  the  auditorinm,wbile  others  of  the  company  were  staring 
about  them,  wondering  where  the  wonderful  fireworks  were. 

"I  don't  see  a  ghost  of  preparation  for  anything  of  the  sort, 
one  murmured. 

"Nor  I,"  said  another,  with  a  shrug.  "I  shall  be  aBtonishe 
if  we  get  ourselves  safely  out  of  this  scrape." 

"I  tell  you  not  to  worry  yourselves — that  it's  all  right  I"  as 
swered  the  projector  of  Uie  scheme. 

"But  where  are  the  fireworks?"  asked  several  in  a  breatl 

"Ob,  men  and  women  of  little  faith.  I'm  ashamed  of  yon  al 
There's  a  crammed  house  for  yon.  We've  netted  five-and-fort 
pounds,  if  we've  netted  one  farthing.  Hurrah,  then,  for  th 
danciof^  comet,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  it  I  We  shall  now  be  abl 
to  shake  a  loose  leg  at  Strangefield." 

Saying  which,  he  began  to  caper  round  tbe  stage;  and,  pn 
sently,  seizing  his  wife,  be  made  her  dunce  also;  then,  as  if  in  i 
frenzy  possessed  their  feet,  tbe  whole  company  joined  in  a  reel 
which  they  enjoyed  immensely. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  almost  wild  in  its  character.  Tw< 
stupid  men,  who  shifted  the  scenes  and  snuffed  the  candid 
were  looking  on,  gaping  and  grinning  at  this  extempore  ao^ 
extraordinary  performance  behind  tbe  curtain. 

At  length,  the  play  commenced;  but  in  consequence  of  tb 
noise  made  bv  the  over-crowded  people,  who  did  not  care  t 
listen  to  a  single  word  that  was  being  said,  it  was  hurrio 
through  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

**Now  for  ^e  fireworks  I"  cried  the  audience,  in  tlie  utmoi 
expectation. 

*'Play  up,  old  Crab !"  shouted  a  lad  from  the  gallery.  "Gi^ 
us  some  of  your  mixed  physic !" 

The  actors  were  f.U  on  the  stage,  behind  the  curtain,  wit 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  Twistle,  who  was  looking  fuU  of  impoi 
tance  and  mystery,  but  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  £ver 
heart  was  beating  antioiisly  and  painfully,  when  he  drew  asid 
tbe  green  baize,  and  appeared  before  the  floats. 

Every  voice  was  hushed  as  he  began. 

**Ladies  and  gentlemeni  I  come  not  before  yon  as  an  apolc 
gist;  I  stand  here,  so  to  speak,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  otheri 
Our  marvellous  fireworks  are  ready  to  blaze  forth  at  a  touci 
but,  alas  I  we  have  just  been  warned  by  their  manufacturen 
that  the  dragons  alone  will  set  the  whole  theatre  in  an  inetai 
blaze.  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  deceived;  w 
were  led  to  understand  that  these  fireworks  could  be  rendered 
available  herb;  and  now  we  are  informed— I  will  read  yon  th 
letter  if  you  like — that  the  only  place  in  which  they  can  b 
safely  exhibited  is,  where  the  Mayor  will  not  allow  them  to  b 
seen — namely,  the  opkn  air  !  Ladies  aud  gentlemen  I  what  ar 
we  to  do  under  these  conflicting  circumstances?  We  are  pN 
pared  to  fulfil  our  compact,  but  we  hesitate  at  the  mere  thougl 
of  risking  human  life;  we  do  not  wish  to  bum  yon  ali  I 
death " 

"No,  no  l"  cried  a  hundred  stentorian  voices,  in  reply.  , 

<*To  reduce  this  building,  and  the  people  in  it,  to  a  heap  o 
ashes !" 

"No.  no! — no  fireworks— no  fireworks!"  exclaimed  nearly 
every  voice  in  the  auditorium. 

"Speak  the  word,  and  the  golden  cataract  shall  burst  fort) 
before  your  sight;  and  tbe  dragons  shall  wbisk  about  their  fiei; 
tails,  dealing  death  and  destruction  all  around  them!" 

••No,  no  ! — no  cataract — no  dragons  for  us !"  was  the  onirei 
sal  and  affrighted  cry  from  every  part  of  tbe  house. 

Mr.  Twistle  bowed  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  tmd  then  retir« 
amid  a  shower  of  applause.  ^ 

••What  do  vou  think  of  that,  my  merry  men  and  nCdies  falif 
he  asked,  as  he  re-appeared  with  an  air  of  triumph  amongst  h\ 
brother  and  sister  professionals,  whose  faces  were  all  wearii^ 
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expression  of  great  amazenieat,    "What's  your  opinioD  ©f 
mmf  Twifltle,  after  this  cleTer  and  saccessful  schemeT" 
''Now,  up  curtain,  and  let  the  farce  proceed/'  he  added,  ad- 
eaaiiig  a  gaping  sceoe-shif  ter. 

Bneh  a  sapper  as  tbej  bad  in  the  green-room  that  night ! 
^r  the  performance  was  over,  and  the  audience  bad  gone 
petly  bome,  there  came  a  couple  of  men  from  a  neighboring 
«el,  brini^ng  with  them  a  round  of  boiled  beef,  a  ham,  two  or 
ree  loaves  of  bread,  and  some  flagons  of  foaming  nut-brown 

^oa  should  have  heard  the  merry  langhter,  and  seen  the 
lu-kllog  eyes  on  that  occasion;  you  would  have  thought  our 
K>r  itinerants  owned  not  a  single  care  of  any  kind.  At  the 
iMi  of  the  table — which  was  the  green-room  door  taken  off  its 
Iges,  and  placed  on  a  couple  ot  barrels — on  the  stage  throne, 
^  *  ragged  Union  Jack  floating  above  him,  Twlstle  was  seat- 
^  He  was  flushed  with  triumph,  and,  like  the  others,  brimful 
happy  hnoior.  Healths  were,  proposed  and  drunk,  and  songs 
bre  song,  and  jests  were  most  abundant  The  dark  cloud 
(Whanging  them  had  displayed  its  diver  lining,  and  every 
art  was  full  of  rejoicing. 

After  the  feast  was  over,  one  of  the  ladies  fonnd  an  old 
reath  of  artificial  laurel,  which  she  placed  upon  Twistle*s 
»w.  The  gentlemen  then  hoisted  his  chair  upon  their  shoal- 
irs,  and  carried  him  round  the  stage  in  procession,  every  voice 
anting  loudly/ **See  the  conquering  hero  comes." 


TBACES     OF    THE    GIANTS. 

rFVom  HBrdwicke*8  fidence  Ooasip.] 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  giants  of  antiquity 
iKe  unnatural  phenomena,  like  "the  Norfolk  Giant"  and  other 
itebriticB  of  our  own  time;  they  were  veritable  races  of  men 
ta  stature  far  exceeding  even  the  Patagonians  of  South 
Aierica.  We  leam  from  the  Scriptures  that  giants  lived  be- 
Ire  the  flood;  these  are  probably  the  Titans  of  tradition,  whose 
fermg  impiety  provoked  the  Deluge.  After  the  flood  we  find 
\gun\e  races— the  £mim,  Anakim,  orBephaim — inhabiting 
blestine;  and  therefore  we  may  infer  either  that  one  of  the 
Ives  of  Noah^s  sons  was  of  gigantic  stature,  oi  that,  coming  of 
is  race,  some  of  the  children  subsequently  reverted  to  it,  in 
mformity  with  a  well-known  law  of  nature.  Whatever  doubt 
ay  exist  upon  the  subject  of  the  antediluvian  giants,  none 
Mtever  can  possibly  exist  regarding  these  Anakim,  or  sons 
r  Onk,  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Israelites  **felt  as 
tMshoppers  before  them,^  and  the  height  ot  one  of  their  kings 
I  incidentially  noticed. 

These  giants  lived  along  the  moantain  chains  of  Canaan,  rul- 
ig  an  infiA-ior  race  known  as  Amorites.  They  had  military 
at-posts  in  the  valleys,  and  dominated  over  the  rich  pastoral- 
fauns  beyond  Jordan,  especially  Bashan,  In  one  nart  of  which 
-Argob — **sixty  great  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates  and 
srs,  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great  many'*  were  taken  by 
iir,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  ruins.  From  these  and  other 
hets  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  their  intellectaal  capacities 
ttn  fully  equal  to  their  physical  development;  and  a  still  fiir- 
ker  proof  of  this  is,  that  one  of  their  capitals  was  called  Kir- 
tth-Sepher  or  **eity  of  archives.'*  Joshua  captured  and  bnmt 
hne  in  bis  third  campaign,  It  will  be  seen  how  eminently 
^propriate  to  this  great  pastoral  race  was  the  epithet  **Shep- 
erd  Kings,^  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
Uyksos"  who  conquered  Egypt,  and  are  commemorated  npon 
he  walls  of  the  old  temple  of  Karnak. 

The  three  celebrated  capitals  of  the  giants  were  Ashtaroth- 
Eamaim,  Kiijath-Sepher,  and  Rirjath-Arba;  Jebus  (Jerusalem) 
kas  also  a  colony  of  the  Repbaim,  and  thence  came  llelohisedek, 
Probably  a  sort  of  Canaanitish  Zoroaster  or  Confucius.  The 
giants  appear  to  have  became  very  rapidly  extinct.  As  they 
rere  talented  in  war  and  strong  in  person,  this  appears  extra- 
Hioary,  but  possibly  the  same  causes  which  induced  the  ex- 
irpation  of  the  mammoth  and  other  large  mammals  mav  have 
ffscted  the  iciant  races  of  antiquity.  Years  after.  Og.  the  last 
tanrirer  of  the  giants,  is  found  ruling  over  the  old  stronghold, 
la^an.  The  remnant  took  refuge  amongst  the  Palestines, 
thence  issued,  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  the  giant  cham- 
lioos, — Goliath,  Lahmi,  and  Sippai. 

An  interesting  question  suggests  itself:  Were  the  giants 
Mmfised  to  Palestine  alone?  We  have  earlier  (authentic)  re- 
cords of  the  historv  of  Palestine  than  of  any  other  country, 
uid,  finding  giants  there  at  a  very  remote  period,  may  we  not 
reasonably  premise  that,  if  we  had  similar  information  regard- 
^  otb/w  countries,  we  should  find  gigantic  races  in  them  also? 


But  we  are  not  left  together  to  conjecture,  for  oral  tradition 
(especially  of  Celtic  nations)  and  <irch}eology  both  favor  the 
theory  that  giants  were  widely  distributed  at  least  over  the 
countries  which  border  the  Mediterranean.  It  may  be  object* 
ed, — why  are  not  their  bones  discovered  if  they  were  so  widely 
distributed?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  until  they  are 
found  in  Palestine,  where  we  know  the  giants  once  existed,  we 
cannot  logically  dispute  the  existence  of  gigantic  races  in  other 
countries,  on  the  ground  that  no  remains  are  found. 

Not  only  are  there  huge  ruins  found  over  Greece  and  Italy, 
for  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Persia,  Malabar,  Brittany,  Great 
Britain,  and  even  North  and  South  America,  afford  examples 
of  Cyclopean  architecture.  Now,  in  most  of  these  cases,  popu- 
lar tradition  refers  the  origin  of  these  relics  to  giants;  In  Italy 
and  Greece  they  are  attributed  to  the  Cyclops,  a  primitive 
race  of  giants,  skilled  in  architecture,  whose  leader  was  said  by- 
Homer  to  be  one-eyed,  and  hence  this  peculiarity  was  extend- 
ed, by  subsequent  writers  to  the  whole  race.  In  Malta,  is  a  re- 
markable Cyclopean  structure,  supported  on  huge  pillars,  and 
popularly  called,  "The  Giants  Grave."  Some  of  the  blocks  of 
stone  are  thirty  feet  long.  Stonehenge  itself  was  said  by 
Welsh  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  ''giants  who  came  from 
Africa."  This  is  significant,  since  the  Carthaginians,  the  great- 
est employers  of  mercenaries,  colonized  a  portion  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

A  curious  light  has  been  lately  thrown  upon  the  antiquities 
of  Western  Europe  by  the  discovery  in  the  old  region  of  the 
giants,  now  inhabited  by  the  Drnzes.  of  the  homes  and  cities  of 
the  Anakim  giants.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  and^  Mr.  Cyril  Gra- 
ham have  found  the  whole  of  ftncient  Bashan  covered  with 
ruins  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans.  In  the  cities  of  Kerioth 
and  Kiriathaim  are  houses  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violence 
of  man  or  of  nature;  the  roofs  are  formed  of  beams  of  stone  in 
juxtaposition,  twenty-five  feet  long,  supported  by  square  stone 
pillars,  and  hugh  doors,  formed  of  single  stone.  *'These  an- 
cient cities  of  Bashan  contain  probably  the  very  oldest  speci- 
mens of  domestic  architecture  now  existing  in  the  world,"  savs 
Mr.  Portpr.  In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cromlechs 
of  Celtic  countries  irresistibly  suggest  the  idea  of  habitations; 
indeed  no  other  use  can  be  assigned  for  them.  Their  height  is 
to  great  for  us  as  altars.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  vast  phy- 
sical and  mental  powers  which  characterized  the  giants  may 
have  caused  their  deification  when  extinct  by  inferior  races, 
and  thus  their  temples  and  residences  might  even  come  to  be 
regarded  with  superstitious  respect  or  copied  and  reproduced 
as  objects  of  worship.  At  any  rate,  this  cannot  be  denied, — 
giants  once  existed  as  races,  not  as  individual  exceptions. 
That  they  were  confined  exclusively  to  Palestine,  I  have  shown 
to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  improbable. 


PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 


QEOBGE   WASHINGTON. 

At  the  first  Congress  of  which  Washington  was  a  member,  a 
gentleman  desirous  of  knowing  Washington  was  told  by  Sec- 
retary Thompson  that  he  could  easily  distinguish  him  when 
Congress  should  go  to  prayer:  **  Washington  is  the  gentleman 
who  kneels  down."  When  Bishop  White  made  the  first  pray- 
er in  Congress,  Washington  only,  knelt 

WASHINGTON'S  RKGABD  FOR  TUB  HUMBLIST. 

When  Stuart  was  paintings  Washington's  portrait,  he  was 
rallied  one  day  for  bis  slow  work.  The  painter  protested  that 
the  picture  could  not  advance  until  the  caavas  was  .dry,  and 
that  there  must  yet  be  some  delay.  Upon  arriving  the  next 
morning,  Stuart  turned  his  canvass  and  discovered  to  his  great 
horror,  that  the  picture  was  spoiled.  ''General.''  said  he, 
''somebody  has  held  this  picture  to  the  fire." 

Washington  summoning  Sam,  and  learning  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  mischief,  dismissed  him  in  anger.  Sam.  it  ap- 
pears, overhearing  "Washington's  expression  of  impatience  at 
the  tardiness  of  the  work  and  the  artist's  declaration  that  it 
must  be  dry  before  he  could  go  on,  had  just  put  the  canvas  be- 
fore the  Are.  The  next  day  Washington,  feeling  that  he 
bad  treated  Sam  unjustly,  gave  him  a  silver  watch,  saying: 
**Come  here,  Sam,  Take  this  watch,  and  whenever  you  look 
at  it  remember  that  your  master,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  said 
to  you  what  he  now  regrets,  and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  had  done  so." 

WASHINGTON  BETBRKNC8S  GOD. 

In  his  order  of  July  28th,  1779.  he  says:       ^r¥T/> 

"Many  and  pointed  orders  have  been  issued  agidnst  that  on- 
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meaning  and  abominable  custoia,  'swearing;*  notwithstanding 
which,  with  much  regret  the  General  observes  that  it  prevails , 
if  possible  more  than  ever;  his  feelings  are  continually  wound- 
ed by  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the  soldiers.  Whenever 
he  is  within  hearing  of  them,  the  name  of  the  Being  from  whose 
bountiful  goodness  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
life,  is  incessantly  imprecated  and  profaned  in  a  manner  as 
wanton  as  it  is  shocking;  for  the  sake,  therefore,  of  religion, 
decency  and  order,  the  General  hopes  and  trusts  that  officers 
of  rank  will  use  their  influence  and  authority  to  check  a  vice 
which  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  wicked  and  shameful.'' 

WASHINGTON  AS  A  COXQCEROR. 

While  the  troops  of  Cornwallis  were  marching  out  of  town, 
with  cased  colors  and  drums  beating  the  sad  sound  of  defeat, 
Washington  turned  to  his  troops  and  said: 

*'My  brave  fellows,  let  no  sensation  of  satisfaction  for  the 
triumph  you  have  gained  induce  you  to  insult  a  fallen  enemy, 
let  no  shouting— no  clamorous  huzzaing,  increase  their  morti- 
fication. It  is  a  sufficient  satisfaction  to  us  that  we  witnessjtheir 
bumilatien.    Posterity  will  huzza  for  us!'' 

The  next  day  he  ordered  that  all  who  were  under  arrest 
should  be  set  at  liberty. 


THE   SON   OF   THE    QBEAT   NAPOLEON. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  King  of  Rome  are  Boon 
to  be  placed  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  by  the 
Bide  of  the  father. 

The  following  will  be  interesting  at  this  time: 

Joseph  Charles  Francis  Napoleon,  King  of  Rome, 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1811,  All  the  good  fairies  seemed  to  have  as- 
sembled around  his  cradle,  and  all  appeared  to  predict 
for  him  honors,  riches,  and  power;  not  one  intimated 
a  doubt  of  his  future  grandeur  and  lustre.  Yet,  des- 
pite the  happy  presages  which  accompanied  his  birth, 
scarcely  three  years  after  he  came  into  the  world  as 
the  heir  of  Napoleon,  the  young  Prince  left  France  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1814,  never  to  return  during  life.  On 
arriving  in  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  his  title  was  suppressed,  the  name 
he  bore  was  proscribed,  every  fact  in  history  which 
recalled  the  glory  of  his  father  and  the  humiliation  of 
his  enemies  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  child's 
knowledge,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  the  son  of  Napo- 
leon became  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

An  Imperial  decree,  promulgated  July  22,  1818, 
(the  22d  of  July  was  also  the  date  of  his  death,)  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  an  Austrian  duke,  fixed 
his  rank  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  the  arms  he  was  to 
bear,  the  honors  tv  which  he  was  entitled,  and  the 
position  he  was  to  occupy  as  a  member  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  of  Austria.  No  trace  of  Napoleon  was 
left,  and  the  name  itself  was  formally  suppressed  by 
the  decree. 

Afterward,  as  he  grew  up  and  learned  what  a  hero 
had  been  his  father,  he  suddenly  awoke,  as  from  a 
long  slumber. 

When  he  read  in  secret  the  story  of  Napoleon's 
immortal  campaigns,  and  comprehended  the  fi;\oTy 
and  power  to  which  the  genius  of  his  father  had  at- 
tained, it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  all  at  once  en- 
tered another  world,  illuminated  by  the  history  of  gi- 
gantic exploits. 

Then,  despite  those  who  surrounded  him,  despite 
the  incessant  watch  kept  over  him,  he  determined  to 
know  all.  He  obtained  and  eagerly  devoured  every 
work  in  which  Napoleon's  name  was  mentioned,  and 
finally,  when  he  realized  how  great  his  father  had 
been,  what  humiliations  had  been  heaped  upon  him, 


how  he  had  died  a  tortured  prisoner,  (he  yoang  Pria 
was  filled  with  an  immense  hatred  of  those  who  hi 
accomplished  the  banished  soldier's  long  martyrdol 
His  indignation  was  also  excited  against  the  deer 
which  deprived  him  of  the  name  which  he  justly  i 
garded  as  the  most  glorious  of  those  he  bore,  and  I 
immediately  and  resolutely  signified  his  intention 
be  called  Napoleon. 

Like  his  father,  he  was  fond  of  the  profession 
arms,  but  his  tall,  thin  body  could  not  withstand  t^ 
arduous  exercise  to  which  he  attempted  to  school  hi^ 
self.  Appointed  Colonel  of  the  Gustavus  Yasa  Reg 
ment,  he  assumed  the  active  command,  took  parti 
every  fatiguing  ceremony,  in  all  weather,  no  mattJ 
how  ill  he  was,  or  how  much  his  physicians  remoi 
strated.  His  dreams  were  of  glory.  He  studied  tii 
art  of  war  in  the  numberless  descriptions  of  his  fathei^ 
battles,  either  reading  them  or  inducing  others  to  rl 
count  them  to  him,  with  the  map  of  Europe  benca^ 
his  eyes. 

He  would  never  consent  to  He  down,  except  whd 
his  feebleness  absolutely  forced  him  to  do  so.  ij 
well  knew  that  he  must  soon  die,  bnt  he  had  only  od 
regret  in  leaving  the  world,  and  that  was  to  have  dm! 
so  little  to  prove  himself  worthy  to  bear  the  name  J 
Napoleon.  ] 

His  mother,  a  woman  whose  heart  seemed  insen^ 
ble  to  any  ennobling  emotion,  and  who  had  not  tt 
dignity  to  remain  the  widow  of  Napoleon — ^his  mi 
ther  wept  at  his  bedside,  when  the  fatal  moment  drel 
near. 

"Mother!  mother!"  he  whispered,  "I  am  dying!" 

It  was  the  22d  of  July,  1832,  and  these  were  tl^ 
last  words  of  Napoleon  II.,  expiring  in  a  marm^ 
upon  his  lips,  with  his  last  breath.  Thus  died  tl^ 
son  of  the  Great  Captain,  at  the  age  of  twentj-ob 
years.  ] 

Six  days  after  his  death,  on  the  28th,  a  post  mo^ 
tem  examination  of  the  remains  was  made  at  Schol 
brunn.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  tht  medid 
report: 

*'The  body  completely  emaciated;  the  chest,  in  pnl 
portion  to  the  body,  long  and  narrow;  the  stemu^ 
flattened;  the  neck  wasted."  I 

He  was  interred  at  Schonbrunn  with  princely  hon 
ors,  and  visitors  to  his  tomb,  at  the  present  day,  w^ 
see  upon  it  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  fuUowini 
is  a  translation: 

To  the  eternal  memory 
Of  Joseph  Charles  Francis,  Duke  of  Reichstadt: 

Son  of  Napoleon.  Emperor  of  the  French. 
And  of  Maria  Louisa.  Arch-Ducbess  of  Aatnia: 

Born  at  Paris,  the  dOtb  of  March.  1811, 

Died  at  Schonbrunn,  July  22,  1832. 

He  had  himself  written  an  epitaph,  which  he  wishel 
placed  upon  his  tomb,  but  which  was  rejected.  It  wi^ 
brief  and  to  the  purpose: 

Here  lies  the  son  of  the  Great  Napoleon ! 
He  was  born  King  of  Borne. 
He  died  an  Austrian  Colonel  1 


French  Lessons.  Owing  to  a  deficiency  of  somi 
French  accents  in  our  type,  these  Lessons  will  hav< 
to  be  deferred  for  a  time.  They  will  be  resumed  d 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.*  ^^^^^^^ 
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I     PLCTONIG    CHAN0E8    IN  THE   IARTH's   SURFACE. 

the  theory  advanced  in  our  last  lesBon  will  help 
ft  to  onderBtand  a  phrase  often  uBcd  by  geoloeists, 
fsa  they  speak  of  '*one  rock  passing  into  another/' 
I  that  by  imperceptible  gradation.  If  you  imagine 
1^  beds  of  stratified  gneiss,  which  is  ouly  granite 
m  away  by  water,  to  be  deposited  on  a  bottom  of 
^lite,  you  can  imagine  that  the  subterranean  heat 
Ai  acquire  such  intensity  as  to  melt  the  granite 
|Bt  imder  the  gneiss  afresh.    This  fresh  fusion  would 

!to  reach  the  lower  beds  of  the  overlying  gneiss, 
to  penetrate  them  so  thoroughly,  as  almost  to 
itroy  completely  all  trace  of  the  original  lines  of 
ix  stratification,  and  make  them  to  appear  as  if 
jj  had  never  been  under  the  action  of  water. 
Keep  in  mind  that  these  changes  in  the  character  of 
ered  rocks  is  not  produced  by  heat  alone.  Volcanic 
tioD«  in  which  may  be  called  recent  and  modern 
ochs  of  geological  time,  assists  us  in  studying  the 
^acter  of  Plutonic  action  in  more  remote  ages.  It 
well  known  that  Volcanoes  send  forth  immense 
bmes  of  heated  gases,  which  disengage  themselves 
m  melted  matter,  and  struggle  to  make  their  way 
fa  the  enormous  pressure  which  overlies  them 
ley  maintain  this  e£fort  for  weeks,  months,  and 
are.  When,  therefore,  fused  granite  or  porphyry 
imming,  boiling,  and  heaving  under  great  pressure, 
i  containing  powerful  gases  which  cannot  escape, 
ese  gases  will  act  upon  the  crust  above;  and,  when 
sj  are  near  porous  rocks,  they,  will  pass  through 
em  with  great  facility,  and,  m  passing,  greatly 
idifythem. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  study  these  phenomena 
ly  as  they  are  observed  on  the  surface  ot  the  earth; 
t  it  is  clear  that  as  gaseous  fluids  have  altered  the 
per  surface  of  the  rocks,  and  as  these  fluids  could 
ly  come  from  subterranean  sources,  they  must  have 
ide  their  way  through  the  entire  crust,  from  the 
ep  reservoirs  below  into  the  open  air. 
Other  alterations  of  strata  will  be  more  fully  con- 
lered  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  metamorphic 
^9,  and  the  influence  of  volcanic  action  in  the  pro- 
isionoftrapand  basalt.  The  Plutonic  changes,  just 
iaded  to,  are  mentioned  now,  only  to  illustrate  one 
the  operations  of  heat  on  the  early  crust  of  the 

In  onr  former  lesson  we  have  spoken  of  the  sedi- 
tatary  beds  as  having  been  altered  by  heat  or  by 
ses,  and  have  supposed  the  altered  strata  to  retain 
eir  original  relation  to  the  beds  that  have  not  been 
tered.  There  are,  however,  innumerable  instances 
which  stratified  beds,  whether  altered  or  not,  have 
en  disturbed  and  dislocated.  A  thousand  instances 
e  found,  in  which  the  strata  have  been  broken 
h)Qgh  and  tilteid  up  so  that  what  was  deposited  hor- 
mtally  appear  now  with  their  lines  of  stratification 
ehly  inclined;  sometimes  almost  perpendicular;  at 
fter  times  perfectly  vertical;  and,  in  some  instances, 
Dte  inverted. 


iftLOB     AMUSEMENTS      FOE     QUE 
TOUHG   FOLKS. 

EASY  ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Suspend  two  small  pith  balls,  by  fine  silken 
reads  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  in  such  a  man- 


ner, that  when  at  rest  they  may  hang  in  contact  with 
each  other;  on  applying  a  piece  of  sealing  wax,  excit- 
ed as  in  a  former  experiment,  they  will  repel  each 
other. 

2.  Take  a  piece  of  common  brown  paper,  about  the 
size  of  an  octave  book,  hold  it  before  the  fire  till  quite 
dry  and  hot,  then  draw  it  briskly  under  the  arm  seve- 
ral times,  so  as  to  rub  it  on  both  sides  at  once  by  the 
coat.  The  paper  will  be  found  so  powerfully  electri- 
cal, that  if  placed  against  a  wainscotted  or  papered 
wall  of  a  room,  it  will  remain  there  for  some  minutes 
without  falling. 

3.  And  if,  while  the  paper  adheres  to  the  wall,  a 
light  fleecy  feather  be  placed  against  it,  it  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  paper,  in  the  same  way  as  the  paper  is 
attracted  to  the  wall. 

4.  If  the  paper  be  again  warmed,  and  drawn  under 
the  arm  as  beipre,  and  hung  up  by  a  thread  attached 
to  one  corner  of  it,  it  will  hold  up  several  feathers  on 
each  side;  should  these  fall  off  from  difierent  sides  at 
the  same  time,  they  will  cling  together  very  strongly; 
and  if  after  a  minute  they  be  all  shaken  off,  they  will 
fly  to  one  another  in  a  very  singular  manner. 


ANSWEES   TO   COEEESFONDENTJ. 

MOTE.— OorreBpondence  Is  Invited  from  oar  friends. 

A  Stcldknt  or  PUT8IC8,  American  Fork.— The  arguments  reroectWAly 
need  in  favor  of  the  two  great  ttieorles  concerning  the  na*are  of  light,  are 
too  ponderuHB  to  be  answered  In  this  department  of  the  Magadne.  We 
will  endeavor  at  some  ftiture  time  to  give  an  article  on  the  enQect.  In  the 
mean  Ume  we  will  sav,  that  in  uur  estimation;  the  vibratory  theory  which 
snpposea  the  whole  of  the  material  for  producing  the  efiect  of  light  to 
exist  always  and  far  ever  between  all  n  e  worlds  of  space,  to  be  always  pre- 
sent, and  only  to  want  quickening  or  awakening  by  motion— is  by  for  the 
most  scrapie  and  easilv  cumprehended.  The  Emana  ion  theory,  which  as- 
sumes that  Utfht  consists  of  particlei  thrown  off  from  the  sun  -which  sup- 
poses, in  fact,  that  actual  particles  of  the  sun  itself  are  continually  leaving 
(hat  body,  is,  to  our  idea  too  cumbrous  and  complicated  a  theory  to  b« 
trne;  and  would  require  the  replenishing  of  tho  sun  at  some  fhture  date. 
The  most  simple  idea  of  the  Univenie,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  accord 
with  the  wisdom  of  Deity,  is  that  which  takes  for  granted  that  all  the  mate- 
rial fur  light,  sound,  and  evarj thing  else,  are  created  around  us,  and  with 
ns,  and  only  require  motion  and  ac  ivity,  mental  or  physical,  to  make  them 
manliest. 

The  analogv  between  the  laws  of  liuht  and  sound  is  a  grent  argument  in 
favor  of  the  vfbraiory  theory  as  sound  is  known  to  be  produced  on  that 
principle.  Why  not  suppose  souud  to  consist  of  paric.es  thrown  off  fW>ni 
the  speaker  by  emanation,  as  well  as  hght  by  emanations  firom  the  sun? 


LADIES'  TAELE. 


ELEGANT  TRIMMING  FOR  DRBSSBS. 
Make  a  chain  sf  the  desired  length. 

First  Row— 8  chains,  1  treble,  *  2  chains,  miss  2,  2  treble,  ropeat  from 
star. 

Second  Row— 9  double  chain  Into  the  2  chains  of  the  first  loop,  •  9 
chains  (1  treble,  4  chains,  l.  treble  o  chi^ins,  1  treble.  *4  chains,  1  trebre,into 
second  loop,)  2  doable  chain  into  the  2  cbalu  of  next  loop,  repeat  from 
star. 

Third  Row— <'ommence  on  the  2  double  chain  with  10  chains,  •  1  dou- 
ble chain  Into  the  middle  of  the  6  loops  below,  5  chains,  1  double  treble  be- 
tween the  2  double  chain,  5  chains,  repeat  ft-om  star. 

Fourth  Row— Commence  in  the  5 ih  chain  below,  3  chains.  •  (I  treble, 
1  chain,  1  treble,  1  chain,  1  treble,  into  the  midd'e  chain  of  6  chains  below, 
repeat  f^om  star. 

Fifth  Row—*  4  chains.  1  treble  between  the  first  and  seond  of  the  8 
treble.  S  chains,  l  treble  between  the  second  and  third  of  the  3  treble,  4 
clialns,  1  double  chain  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  next  8  treble,  1 
double  chain  between  the  second  third  of  the  3  treble,  repeat  from  star. 

This  furms  exactly  half  one  B!de  of  the  trimming;  turn  it  round  and 
oommence  at  the  end  you  leave  off  at  with  the  second  and  following  rows, 
which  will  complete  it,  taldng  care  to  let  the  stitches  oi  the  second  naif  be 
exactly  parrnllel  with  those  of  the  first. 

'1  his  worked  In  silk,  the  same  color  as  the  dress,  has  a  very  beautifol  ef- 
fect. 

REMEDY  FOR  A  ROUQH  OR  FRECKT-T  SKIN. 

Into  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  6  ounces  put  1  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds.lO 
grains  of  sub  carbonate  rf  potash.  Stake  this  well.  Add  1  drachm  of  es 
sence  of  berg^mot,  and  fill  up  the  botile  with  the  best  tlder-flower  water. 
Put  it  on  the<h<  e  at  night. 

A  very  simple  and  excellent  Cosmetic  for  occasional  use  when  going  to 
bed  is  to  wash  the  face  with  strained  lemon  Juice,  if  the  skin  be  rough, 
scorn.... .Uoe.ce.,00.  .„zea.y^ww^ 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


Tailor's  Beyengf. — Giving  a  customer  fits. 

Bachelor  at  breakfast — "Dear  me,  Susan,  that's  a 
very  small  egg." 

Susan — '*Yes,  sir,  it  is;  bat  it  was  onlj  laid  this 
morning,  sir." 

"Which  way  do  you  travel  from?''  asked  a  wag  of 
a  crooked-backed  gentleman.  "I  came  straight  from 
Wheeling/*  was  the  reply.  "Did  you?^'  said  the  other; 
''then  you  must  have  been  shockingly  warped  by  the 
railroad." 

A  witness  spoke  of  a  particular  person  as  having 
seen  him  **partially  clad." 

''Was  he  not  quite  nude?"  asked  the  examining 
counsel. 

"No,"  replied  the  witness,  "he  wore  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles." 

Papa — '*Well,  Sissy,  how  do  you  like  your  new 
school?" 

Sissy — "Oh,  so  muts." 

Papa — "That's  right.  Now  tell  me  all  you  have 
learned  to-day." 

Sissy — "I  have  learned  the  names  of  all  the  little 
boys." 

There  is  a  story  of  an  Irish  editor,  who,  being 
left  without  assistance  in  a  busy  time,  found  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  all  the  intelligence,  late,  later,and 
latest,  that  flowed  in  upon  him;  so  that  towards  four 
in  the  morning  he  wound  up  his  night's  work  by 
penning  a  notice  extraordinary,  in  these  words — 
"Owing  to  a  most  unextraordinary  pressure  of  matter, 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  several  of  our  columns 
blank." 

John  Paul  says,  "I  never  was  a  good  carver,  which 
is  one  good  reason  why  I  do  not  have  turkey  on  my 
table  every  day  instead  of  only  once  a  year.  Hash  is 
much  easier  to  help;  there  are  no  joints  to  puzzle  me, 
no  crooked  necks,  side  bones,  and  gizzards  to  drive 
one  to  distraction,  so  I  make  it  the  standing  dish  iff 
my  household.  Those  who  think  we  take  it  for  cheap- 
ness make  a  mistake.  The  convenience  of  the  tihing 
is  its  recommendation.'^    Of  course  I 

•    An  Irishman,  having  a  large  family,  found  it  rather 
hard  to  keep  up  the  table,  and  adopted  the  following 

Elan: — At  evenfng,  just-  before  supper,  he  calls 
is  children  around  him  and  addresses  them  as  follows: 

"Who'll  take  a  cent  and  do  without  his  supper" 

^*I,  I,  I!"  exclaim  all  the  children,  to  get  the  prize. 

The  old  man  pulls  out  a  pocket  full  of  cents  which 
he  keeps  for  the  occasion,  and  after  giving  them  a  cent 
apiece,  sends  them  off  to  bed. 

Next  morning  they  all  look  like  starved  Arabs. 

The  old  man  calls  them  around  him,  and  with  an 
air  of  gravity  asks: — "Who'll  give  a  cent  to  have  a 
nice  warm  biscuit  for  breakfast?" 

All  the  children  roar,  out  "I." 

Header,  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

A  fellow  who  kept  a  tavern  in  the  country  went  to 
a  painter,  and  inquired  for  what  sum  he  would  paint  a 
bear  for  a  sign-board.  It  was  to  be  a  real  good  one, 
that  would  attract  customers. 

"Five  pounds,"  replied  the  painter. 


"That's  too  much,"  said  the  uinkeeper;  Tom  Ltttl 
will  do  it  for  three." 

"Is  it  to  be  wild  or  tame?"  inquired  the  painter,  n 
wishing  to  be  underbid  by  his  rival. 

"A  wild  one,  to  be  sure." 

"With  a  chain,  or  without  ene,"  again  asked  t 
painter. 

"Without  a  chain." 

"Well,  I  will  paint  you  a  wild  bear  without  a  cha 
for  three  pounds." 

The  bargain  was  struck;  the  painter  set  to  wor 
and  in  due  time  sent  home  the  Bignboard,  on  whU 
he  had  painted  a  huge  bear,  of  a  roost  ferocious  aspei 
It  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  neighbors,  and  dre 
plenty  of  customers  to  the  inn. 

One  night  there  arose  a  violent  storm  of  wind  ai 
rain,  which  led  the  inkeeper  to  look  anxiously  att 
the  sign  in  the  morning.  There  it  was,  sure  enoug 
swinging  to  and  fro,  but  the  bear  had  disappeared.  I 
immediately  hurried  to  the  painter,  and  related  ^h: 
had  happened. 

"Was  it  a  wild  bear  or  a  tame  one?"  inquired  d 
painter,  coolly. 

"A  wild  bear." 

"Was  it  chained  or  not?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Then,"  said  the  painter,  triumphantly,  "how  con 
you  expect  a  wild  bear  to  remain  in  such  a  storm  t 
that  of  last  night  without  a  chain?  No  bear  won 
have  done  it." 

The  scheming  fellow  had  painted  it  in  water-< 
lors. 


JUST   IH  TIKE. 

A  doctor  oaUed  in  Bedford  Row, 
(It  matters  not  bow  long  ago) 
To  see  a  patient    When  be  kDock*d, 
Now  odIj  think  bow  he  was  shock'd. 
When  instantly  the  footman  said — 
'Bear  doctor,  oar  poor  ladj's  dead  I' 

'Dead?  snrelj  not    It  maj  by  chance 
Be  nothing  but  a  sleeping  trance; 
ru  just  walk  up  and  see  for  certain.' 
He  did  so,  and  nndra^  the  curtain; 
Where  laid  the  lady,  pale  and  calm. 
The  nsaal  guinea  in  her  palm. 
*I'8ee*  he  cried  (and  took  the  fee) — 
'The  poor  dear  soul  expected  met' 
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POETRY. 


80   FAB,HM)   FAB   AWAY. 

So  far  away!    So  far  awayl 
Tby  stare  are  not  the  stars  I  see; 

With  me  ^tis  night,  with  thee  His  dajr, 
And  daj  and  night  are  one  to  me. 
So  far, — BO  far  away! 


I  fidnt  beneath  these  wandering  airs 
Whose  wings  aronnd  the  world  goes  free; 

I  snatch  at  straws  the  whirlwind  bears- 
Touched  thej  the  land  that  blooms  for  thee 
So  far,— BO  far  away? 


The  forms  that  near  me  breathe  and  moT6 
Like  visions  rise,  like  yisions  flee; 

I  cannot  live  to  other  love, 
liy  soul  has  crossed  the  deep  to  thee 
So  far, — BO  far  away! 

Earth's  drooping  shadows  close  me  ronnd, ' 
The  heavens  have  lost  their  light  for  me, 

The  voice  of  |oy  breathes  not  a  sound, 
And  hope  swoons  dead  on  yonder  sea 
So  far,— BO  far  away! 


HAROLD, 

THE  liAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BT  SIR  B.   BULWER  LYTTON. 

foOHTlMUXD.] 

TRV  RITURX  OF  GODWIN  AND  BAROLD. 

And  all  went  well  to  the  desire  of  Duke  William 
the  Norman.  With  one  hand  he  curhed  his  proud 
vassals,  and  drove  back  his  fierce  foes.  Witn  the 
other,  he  led  to  the  alter  Matilda,  the  maid  of  Flan- 
ders. And  England,  every  day,  waxed  more  and 
more  Norman;  and  Edward  grew  more  feeble  and  in- 
firm, and  there  seemed  not  a  barrier  between  the  Nor- 
man duke  and  the  English  throne,  when  suddenly  the 
wind  blew  in  the  halls  of  heaven,  and  filled  the  sails 
of  Harold  the  earl. 

And  his  ships  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
And  the  people  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  a  mixed  and 
mainly  a  Celtic  race,  who  bore  small  love  to  the  Sax- 
ons, drew  together  against  him,  and  he  put  them  to 
flight,  and  slew  more  than  thirty  good  thegns. 

Meanwhile,  Godwin  and  his  sons,  Sweyn,  Tostig, 
and  Garth,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  very  Flan- 
ders from  which  William  the  dtS:e  had  won  his  bride, 


lav  at  Bruges,  readv  to  join  Harold  the  Earl.  And 
Edward,  advised  of  this  from  the  anxious  Norman, 
caused  forty  Bhips  to  be  equipped,  and  put  them  un- 
der command  of  Rolf^  earl  of  Hereford.  The  ships 
lay  at  Sandwich  m  wait  for  Godwin.  But  the  old 
earl  got  from  them  and  landed  quietly  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  And  the  fort  of  Hastings  opened  to  his 
coming  with  a  shout  from  its  armed  men. 

All  the  boatmen,  all  the  mariners,  far  and  near, 
thronged  to  him,  with  sail  and  with  shield,  with  sword 
and  with  oar.  All  Kent  (the  foster-mother  of  the 
Saxons),  sent  forth  the  cry,  ^Life  or  death  with  Earl 
Godwin."  Fast  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  went  the  bodes  and  riders  of  the  earl ;  and  hosts 
with  one  voice,  answered  the  cry  of  the  children  of 
Horsa,  "Life  or  death  with  Earl  Godwin."  And  the. 
ships  of  King  Edward,  in  dismay,  turned  flag 
and  prow  to  London,  and  the  fleet  of  Harold  sailed 
on. '  So  the  old  earl  met  his  young  son  on  the  deck 
of  a  war-ship,  that  had  once  borne  the  Raven  of  the 
Dane. 

Swelled  and  gathering  sailejl  the  armament  of  the 
English  men.  Slow  up  the  Thames  it  sailed,  and  on 
either  shore  marched  tumultuous  the  swarming  multi- 
tude And  King  Edward  sent  after  more  help,  but  it 
came  up  very  late.  So  the  fleet  of  the  earl  nearly 
faced  the  Juillet  Keape  of  London,  and  abode  at 
Southwark  till  the  flood-tide  came  up.  When  he  had 
mustered  his  host,  then  came  the  flood-tide* 


King  Edward  sate,  not  on  his  throne,  but  on  a  chair 
of  state,  in  the  presence  chamber  of  his  palace  of 
Westminister.  His  diadem,  with  the  three  zimmes 
shaped  into  a  triple  trefoil  on  his  brow,  his  sceptre  in 
his  right  hand.  His  royal  robe,  tight  to  the  throat, 
with  a  broad  band  of  gold,  flowed  to  bis  feet;  and  at 
the  fold  gathered  round  the  left  knee,  where  now  the 
kings  of  England  wear  the  badge  of  St.  George,  was 
embroidered  a  simple  cross.  In  that  chamber  met  the 
thegns  and  proceres  of  his  realm;  but  not  they  alone. 
No  national  Witan  there  assembled,  but  a  council  of 
war,  composed  at  least  one  third  part  of  Normans — 
counts,  knights,  prelates,  and  abbots  of  high  degree. 

And  king  Edward  looked  a  king?  The  habitual 
lethargic  meekness  had  vanished  from  his  face,  and  the 
large  crown  threw  a  shadow,  like  a  frown,  over  his 
brow.  His  spirit  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the 
weight  it  took  from  the  sluggish  blood  of  his  father, 
Ethel  red  the  Unready,  and  to  have  remounted  to  the 
brighter    and    earlier    source    of   ancestral  -heroes. 
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Worthy  in  that  hour  he  seemed   to  boast  the   blood 
and  wield  the  sceptre  of  Athelstan  and  Alfred. 
Thus  spoke  the  king. 

••Right  worthy  and  beloved,  my  earldermen,  earls 
and  thegns  of  England;  noble  and  familiar,  my  friends 
and  guests,  counts  and  chevaliers  of  Normandy, 
bear  the  yrords  of  Edward,  the  king  of  England,  un^ 
der  grace  of  the  Most  High.  The  reb  Is  are  in  our 
river;  open  yonder  lattice,  and  you  will  see  the  piled 
shields  glittering  from  their  barks,  and  hear  the  hum 
of  their  bests.  Not  a  bow  has  yet  been  drawn,  not  a 
sword  left  its  sheath;  yet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  are  our  fleets  of  forty  sail — along  the  strand,  be- 
tween our  palace  and  the  gates  of  London  are  array- 
ed our  armies.  And  this  pause  because  Godwin  the 
traitor  hath  demanded  truce,  and  his  nuncius  waits 
without.  Are  ye  willing  that  we  should  hear  the 
message?  or  would  ye  rather  that  we  dismiss  the  mes- 
sengers unheard,  and  pass  at  once,  to  rauk  and  to  sail, 
the  war-cry  of  a  Christian  king,  *Holy  Cross  and  our 
Ladyr" 

The  king  ceased,  his  left  hand  grasping  firm  the 
leopard  head  carved  on  his  throne,  and  his  sceptre 
un trembling  in  his  lifted  hand. 

A  murmur  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  the  war-cry 
of  the  Normans,  was  heard  among  the  stranger-knights 
of  the  audience;  but  haughty  and  arrogant  as  those 
strangers  were,  no  one  presumed  to  take  precedence, 
in  England's  danger,  of  men  English  bom, 

Slowly  then  rose  Aired,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
worthiest  prolate  in  all  the  land, 

••Kingly  son,"  said  the  bishop,  "evil  is  the  striie 
between  men  of  the  same  blopd  and  lineage,  nor  justi- 
fied but  by  extremes,  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
clear  to  us.  And  ill  would  it  sound  throughout  Eng- 
land were  it  said  that  the  king's  council  gave,  per- 
chance, his  city  of  London  to  sword  and  fire,  and  rent 
his  land  in  twain,  when  a  word  in  season  might  have 
disbanded  yon  armies,  and  given  to  your  throne  a 
submissive  subject,  where  you  are  now  menaced  by  a 
formidably  rebel.  Wherefore,  I  say,  admit  the  nun- 
cius.** 

Scarcely  had  Aired  resumed  his  seat,  before  Robert 
the  Norman  prelate  of  Canterbury  started  up — a  man, 
it  was  said,  oi  worldly  learning — and  exclaimed — 

••To  admit  the  messenger  is  to  approve  the  treason. 
I  do  beseech  the  king  i<y  consult  only  his  own  royal 
heart  and  royal  honor.  Reflect — each  moment  of  de- 
lay swells  their  hosts,  strengthens  their  cause;  of  each 
moment  they  avail  themselves,  to  allure  to  their  side 
the  misguided  citizens.  Delay  but  proves  our  own 
weakness;  a  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  but 
only  when  fortified  by  a  king's  authority.  Give  the 
signal  for — uw  I  call  it  not— no — ^for  chastisement 
and  justice." 

"As  speaks  niy  brother  of  Canterbury,  so  speak  I," 
said  William,  Bishop  of  London,  another  Norman. 

But  then  there  rose  up  a  form  at  whose  rising  all 
murmurs  were  hushed. 

Gray  and  vast,  as  some  image  of  a  gone  and 
mightier  age,  towered  over  all  Si  ward  the  son  of 
Beom,  the  great  Earl  of  North umbria. 

**We  have  naught  to  do  with  the  Normans.    Were 

they  on  the  river,  and  our  countrymen,  Dane  or  Saxon, 

alone  in  in  this  hall,  small  doubt  of  the  king's  choice, 

and  niddering  were   the  man   who  spoke  of  peace — 

1     but  when  Norman  advises  the  dwellers  of  England  to  go 


forth  and  slay  each  other,  no  sword  ef  mine  shall  be 
drawn  at  his  best  Who  shall  say  that  Siward  of  the 
Strong  Arm,  the  grandson  of  the  Berserker,  ever 
turned  Irom  a  foe?  The  foe,  son  of  Ethelred,  sits  in 
these  halls;  I  fight  thy  battles  when  I  say  Nay  to  the 
Norman!  Brothers-in-arms  of  the  kindred-  race  and 
common  tongue,  Dane  and  Saxon  long  intermingled, 
proud  alike  of  Canute  the  glorious  and  .Alfred 
the  wise,  ye  will  hear  the  man  whom  GkxlwiD, 
our  countryman,  sends  to  us;  he  at  least  will  speak 
our  tongue,  and  he  knows  our  laws.  If  the  Rmand 
he  delivers  be  just,  such  ae  a  king^ehould  grant,  and 
our  Witan  should  hear,  woe  to  him  who  refuses;  if  an- 
just  be  the  demand,  shame  to  him  who  accedes.  War- 
rior send  to  warrior,  countryman  to  countryman;  hear 
we  as  countrymen,  and  judge  as  warriors.  I  have 
said.'' 

The  utmost  excitement  and  agitation  followed  the 
speech  of  Siward.  But  the  majority  being  English, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  thedeci&ion,  and  Edward, 
to  whom  the  emergence  gave  both  a  dignity  and  pres- 
ence ofmind  rare  to  him,  resolved  to  terminate  the  dis- 
pute at  once.  He  stretched  forth  his  sceptre,  and  mo- 
tioning to  his  chamberlain,  bade  him  introduce  the 
nuncius. 

A  blank  disappointment,  not  unmixed  with  appre- 
bensive  terror,  succeeded  the  turbulent  excitement  of 
the  Normans;  for  well  they  knew  that  the  con^quence, 
if  not  condition,  of  negotiations,  would  be  their  own 
downfall  and  banishment  at  the  least — happy  it  might 
be  to  escape  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
multitude. 

The  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  opened,  and 
the  nuncius  appeared.  He  was  a  sturdy  broad-should- 
ered man,  of  middle  age,  and  in  the  long  loose  garb 
originally  national  with  the  Saxon,  though  then  little 
in  vogue;  his  beard  thick  and  fair,  his  eyes  gray  and 
calm — a  chief  of  Kent  where  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
race  were  strongest,  and  whose  yeomanry  claimed  in 
war  the  hereditary  right  to  be  placed  in  the  frdbt  of 
battle. 

He  made  his  manly  but  deferential  salutation  to 
the  august  council  as  he  approached;  and  pausing 
midway  between  the  throne  and  door,  he* fell  on  his 
knees  without  thought  of  shame,  for  the  king  to  whom 
he  knelt  was  the  descendant  of  Woden,  and  the  heir' 
of  Hengist  At  a  sign  and  a  brief  word  from  the 
king,  still  on  his  knees,  Yebba,  the  Kentman,  spoke. 
''To  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred,  his  most  ffracious 
king  and  lord,  Godwin,  son  of  Wolnoth,  sends  faith- 
ful and  humble  greeting,  by  Vebba  the  thegn-bom. 
He  prays  the  king  to  hear  him  in  kindness,  and  judge 
of  him  with  mercy.  Not  against  the  king  comes  he 
hither  with  ships  and  arms;  but  against  those  only 
who  would  stand  between  the  kings  heart  and  the 
subject's;  those  who  have  divided  a  house  against 
itself,  and  parted  son  and  father,  man  and  wife — " 

At  those  last  words  Edward's  sceptre  trembled  in 
his  hand,  and  his  face  grew  almost  stem. 

<'0f  the  king,  Godwin  but  prays,  with  all  submiss 
and  earnest  prayer,  to  reverse  the  unrighteous  out- 
lawery  against  him  and  his — to  restore  to  him  and 
his  sons  their  just  possessions  and  well-won  honors; 
and,  more  than  all,  to  replace  them  where  they  hare 
sought  by  loving  service  not  unworthily  to  stand,  in 
the  grace  of  their  bom  lord,  and  in  the  van  of  those 
who  would  uphold  th^laws  au^Jb^nies  of  England. 
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This— done  the  ships  sail  back  to  their  haven;  the 
thegn  seeks  his  homestead,  and  the  ceorl  returns  to 
the  plough;  for  with  Oodwin  are  no  strangers;  and 
hie  force  is  bat  the  love  of  his  eoantryttieu." 
"Hast  thoa  said?"  quoth  the  k||g. 
•1  have  said." 
'^Retire  and  await  our  answer." 

The  Thegn  of  Kent  was  then  led  back  into  an  ante- 
room,  until  he  was  again  summoned  into  the  presence- 
chamber.  Nor  did  he  return  into  the  ante  room,  but 
conducted  forthwith  from  the  council — bis  brief  ans- 
wer received — to  the  stairs  of  the  palace,  he  reached 
the  boat  in  which  he  had  come,  and  was  rowed  back 
to  the  ship  that  held  the  earl  and  his  sons. 

The  boat  drew  up  to  the  lofty  side  of  the  vessel,  a 
ladder  was  lowered,  the  nuncius  ascended  lightly  and 
stood  on  deck.  At  the  farther  end  grouped  the  sail- 
ors, few  in  number,  and  at  respectful  distance  from 
the  earl  and  his  sons. 

Oodwin  was  himself  but  half  armed.  His  head 
was  bare,  nor  had  he  other  weapon  of  offense  than  the 
gilt  battle-ax  of  the  Danes — weapon  as  much  of  office 
as  of  wan  l>ut  his  broad  breast  was  covered  with  the 
ring  nruul  of  the  time.  His  stature  was  lower  than 
that  of  any  of  his  sons;  nor  did  bis  form  exhibit  great- 
er physictd  strength  than  that  of  a  man,  well  shaped, 
robust,  and  deep  of  chest,  who  still  preserved  in  age 
the  pith  and  sinew  of  mature  manhood. 

English,  emphatically,  the  English  deemed  him;  and 
this  Bot  the  less  that  in  his  youth  he  had  sided  with 
Canute,  and  owed  his  fortunes  to  that  king;  and 
Grodwin  was  the  more  esteemed  as  the  chosen  coun- 
selor of  that  popular  prince.  Of  one  dark  crime  he  w&s 
suspected,  and,  despite  his  oath  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  formal  acquital  of  the  national  council,  doubt  of  his 
gnilt  rested  then,  as  it  rests  etill,  upon  his  name;  viz., 
the  perfidious  surrender  of  Alfred,  Edward's  murder- 
ed brother. 

But  time  had  passed  dver  the  dismal  tragody;  and 
there  was  an  instinctive  and  prophetic  feeling  through- 
out the  English  nation,  that  with  the  House  of  Godwin 
was  identified  the  cause  of  the  English  people. 

Behind  him  stood  the  statliest  group  of  sons  that 
ever  filled  with  pride  a  father's  eye.  Each  strikingly 
distinguished  from  the  other,  all  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  countenance  and  strength  of  frame. 

"So  what  says  the  king?*'  asked  Earl  Godwin. 

''This:  he  refuses  to  restore  thee  and  thy  sons,  or 
to  hear  thee,  till  thou  hast  disbanded  thine  army, 
dismissed  thy  ships,  and  consented  to  clear  thyself  and 
thy  house  before  the  Witana-gemot" 

A  fierce  laugh  breke  from  Tosttg,28weyn's  moum- 
M  brow  grew  darker;  Leofwme  placed  his  right  hand 
on  his  ateghar.  Wolnoth  rose  erect,  Gurth  kept  his 
eyes  on  Harold,  and  Harold's  face  remained  unmoved. 

**The  king  received  thee  in  his  council  of  war,"  said 
Qtjdwin,  thoughtfully,  "and  doubtless  the  Normans 
were  there.  Who  were  the  Englishmen  most  of 
marfc?'^ 

•*Siward  of  Northurabria,  thy  foe." 

**My  sons,"  said  the  earl,  turning  to  his  children, 
and  breathing  loud  as  if  a  load  were  off  his  heart; 
"there  will  be  no  need  of  ax  or  armor  to-day.  Har- 
old alone  was  wise,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  linen  tunic 
of  the  son  thus  cited. 

**What  mean  you,  Sir  Father?"  said  Tostig  imperi- 
ously.   "Think  you  to—" 


*Teace,  son,  peace;"  said  Godwin,  without  asperity, 
but  with  conscious  command.  "Return  brave  and 
dear  friend,*'  he  said  to  Vebba,  "find  out  Siward  the 
earl;  tell  him  that  I,  Godwin,  hisfoa  in  the  old  time, 
place  honor  ^nd  life  in  his  hands,  and  what  he  coun- 
sels that  will  we  do. — Go." 

The  Kent  man  nodded,  and  regained  his  boat.  Then 
spoke  Harold. 

"Father,  yonder  are  the  forces  of  Edward,  as  yet 
without  leaders,  since  the  chiefs  roust  be  still  in  the 
halls  of  the  king.  Some  fiery  Norman  among  them 
may  provoke  an  encounter;  and  our  cause  is  not  won, 
as  it  behoves  us  to  win  it,  if  one  drop  of  English 
blood  dye  the  sword  of  one  Englishman.  Wherefore 
with  your  leave  I  will  take  boat  and  land.  And  un- 
less I  have  lost  in  my  absence  all  right  lere  in  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen,  at  the  first  shout  from  our 
troops  which  proclaims  that  Harold  son  of  Godwin 
is  on  the  soil  of  our  fathers,  half  yon  array  of  spears 
and  helms  pass  at  once  to  our  side." 

"And  if  not,  my  vain  brother?"  said  Tostig,  gnaw- 
ing his  lips  with  envy. 

"And  if  not,  I  will  ride  alone  into  the  midst  of  them, 

and  ask  what  Englishmen  are  there  who  will  aim  shaft 

or  spear  at  this  breast,  never  mailed  against  England!' 

Godwin  placed  his  hand  on  Harold's  hoad,  and  the 

tears  came  to  those  close  cold  eyes. 

"Thou  knowest  by  nature  what  I  have  learned  by 
art.  Go  and  prosper.     Be  it  as  thou  wilt." 

Meanwhile,  Harold  had  entered  the  boat  lowered 
from  the  side  of  the  aescafo  receive  him;  and  Guitb, 
looking  appeal ingly  to  his  father,  and  seeing  no  sign 
of  dissent,  sprang  downafter  the  young  earl,  andseatj 
ed  himself  by  his  side. 

Godwin  followed  the  boat  with  musing  eyes. 
Harold  reached  the  shore  and  as  soon  as  landed 
there  rose  from  the  ranks  on  the  strand,  the  shout  of 
'Harold!  Harold  the  earl!  Harold  and  Holy  Cross!" 
And  Godwin,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  king's  rank?, 
saw  them  agitated,  swayed  and  moving;  till  suddenly 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  hostile  array,  came  as  by 
irresistible  impulse,  the  cry — **Harold,  our  Harold! 
All  hail,  the  good  earl!" 

While  this  chanced  without — within  the  palace, 
Edward  had  quitted  the  presence  chamber,  and  was 
closeted  with  Stigand,  the  Bishop.  Never  in  his 
whole  life  had  Edward  been  so  stubborn  as  on  this 
occasion.  For  here  more  than  his  realm  was  concern- 
ed; he  was  threatened  in  the  peace  of  his  household, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  tepid  friendships.  With  the  re- 
call of  his  powerful  father-in-law,  he  foresaw  the  ne- 
cessary re-intrusion  of  his  wife  ^  upon  the  charm  of 
his  chaste  solitude.  His  favorite  Normans  would  be 
banished;  he  should  be  surrounded'  with  faces  he  ab 
horred.  All  th^  representations  of  Stigand  fi^ll  upon 
a  stern  and  unyielding  spirit,  when  ^  Siward  entered 
the  king's  closet. 

"Sir,  my  king,"  said  the  great  son  of  Beom,  "I 
yielded  to  your  kingly  will  in  the  council,  that  before 
we  listened  to  Godwin,  he  should  disband  his  men, 
and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Witan.  The  earl 
hath  sent  me  to  say,  that. he  will  put  honor  and  li^e 
in  my  keeping,  and  abide  by  my  counsel.  And  I  have 
answered  as  became  the  man  who  will  never  snare  a 
foe,  or  betray  a  trust." 

"How  hast  thou  answered?"  asked  the  king. 
"That  he  abide  by  thl^liSW^  ^l^gtoi^^  Dane  and 
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Saxon  agreed  to  abide  in  the  daj  of  Canute;  that  he 
and  his  sons  should  make  no  claim  for  land  or  lord- 
ship, but  submit  all  to  the  Witan/' 

"Good,"  said  the  king;  **and  the  Witan  will  con- 
demn him  now,  as  it  would  have  condemned  when  he 
shunned  to  meet  it" 

••And  the  Witan  now,^*  returned  the  eatl,  emphati- 
cally, **will  be  free,  fair,  and  just." 

•*And  meanwhile,  the  troops — " 

'•Will  wait  on  either  side;  and  if  reason  £euI,  then 
the  sword/'  said  Siward. 

"This  I  will  not  hear,**  exclaimed  Edward;  when 
the  tramp  of  many  feet  thundered  along  the  passage; 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  several  captains  (Nor- 
man as  well  as  Saxon)  of  the  king's  troops  rushed  in, 
wild,  rude,  and  tumultous. 

"The  troops  desert!  half  the  ranks  have  thrown 
down  their  arms  at  the  very  name  of  Harold!"  ex- 
claimed the  Earl  of  Hereford.  "Curses  on  the 
knaves." 

"And  the  lightsmen  of  London,"  cried  a  Saxon 
thegn,  "are  all  on  his  side,  and  marching  already 
thiough  the  gates." 

"Pause  yet,"  whispered  Stigand;  **and  who  shall 
say,  this  hour  to  morrow,  if  Edward  or  Godwin  reign 
on  the  throne  of  Alfred?" 

His  stem  heart  moved  by  the  distress  of  his  king, 
and  not  the  less  for  the  unwonted  firmness  which  Ed- 
ward displayed,  Siward  here  approached;  knelt,  and 
took  the  king'd  hand. 

"Siward  can  give  no  niddering  counsel  to  his  king; 
to  save  the  blood  of  his  subjects  is  never  a  king's  dis- 
grace.    Yield  thou  to  mercy — Godwin  to  the  law!" 

•*0h  for  the  oowl  and  cell!"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
wringing  his  hands.  "Oh  Norman  home,  why  did  I 
leave  thee  I" 

He  took  the  cross  from  his  breast,  contemplated  it 
fixedly,  prayed  silently  but  with  fervor,  and  his  face 
again  became  tranquil. 

"Go,''  be  said  flinging  himself  on  his  seat  in  the  ex- 
haustion that  follows  passion,  "go,  Siward,  go,  Stig- 
and, deal  with  things  mundane  as  ye  will." 

The  bishop,  satisfied  with  the  reluctant  acquies- 
cence, seized  Siward  by  the  arm  and  withdrew  him 
from  the  closet.  The  captains  remained  a  few  mo- 
ments behind,  the  Saxons  silently  gazing  on  the  king, 
the  Normans  whispering  each  other,  in  great  doubt 
and  trouble,  and  darting  looks  of  the  bitterest  scorn 
at  their  feeble  benefactor.  Then,  as  with  one  accord, 
these  last  rushed  along  the  corridor;  gained  the  hall 
where  their  countrymen  yet  assembled,  and  exclaim- 
ed, *'A  toutebriddf  Franc  airier! — All  is  lost  but  life! 
God  for  the  first  man— knife  and  cord  for  the  last!" 

Then  as  the  cry  of  fire,  or  as  the  first  crash  of  an 
earthquake,  dissolves  all  union,  and  reduces  all  emo- 
tion into  one  thought  of  self-saving,  the  whole  con- 
clave, crowding  pell-mell  on  each  other,  bustled,  jost- 
ed,  clamored  to  the  door — ^happy  he  who  could  find 
horse — palfrey — even  monk's  mule!  This  way,  that 
way,  fled  those  lordly  Normans,  those  martial  abbots, 
those  mitred  bishops — some  singly,  some  in  pairs; 
some  by  tens,  and  some  by  scores;  but  all  prudently 
shunning  association  with  those  chiefs  whom  they 
had  most  courted  the  day  before,  and  who  they  now 
knew  would  be  the  main  mark  for  revenge;  save  only 
two,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Both  these  dignitaries  armed  cap-a-j?ie. 


and  spear  in  hand,  headed  the  fight;  and  good  serviee 
that  day,  both  as  guide  and  champion,  did  Mallet  do 
Graville.  He  led  them  in  a  circuit  behind  both  armies, , 
but  being  intercepted  by  a  new  bod v,  coining  from" 
the  pastures  of  Hertfordshire  to  the  help  of  Godwin, 
he  was  compelled  #take  the  bold  and  desperate  re- 
sort of  entering  the  city  gates.  These  were  iride 
open;  whether  to  admit  the  Saxon  earls,  or  ▼omit 
forth  their  allies,  the  Londoners.  Through  these,  up 
the  narrow  streets,  riding  three  abreast,  dashed  the 
slaughtering  fugitives;  worth v  in  flight  of  their  na* 
tional  renown,  they  trampled  down  every  ohetacle. 
Bodies  of  men  drew  up  against  them  at  every  angle, 
with  the  Saxon  cry  of ''Out!— Out"  ••Down  with  the 
outland  men!''  Through  each,  spear  pierced,  and 
sword  clove,  the  way.  Ked  with  gore  was  the  spear 
of  the  prelate  of  London;  broken  to  the  hih  "was  the 
sword  militant  in  the  terrible  hand  of  the  Arehhishop 
of  Oanterburv.  So  on  they  rode,  so  on  they  filaoeht- 
ered — gained  the  Eastern  Gate,  and  passed  with  Dmt 
two  of  their  number  lost. 

The  fields  once  gained,  for  better  precaution  tbey 
separated.  Some  few,  not  quite  ignorant  of  the 
Saxon  tongue,  dofied  their  mail,  and  crept  throngh 
forest  and  fell  towards  the  sea  shore ;  others  retained 
steed  and  arms,  but  shunned  equally  the  high  roads. 
The  two  prelates  were  among  the  last;  they  g-ained 
in  safety  Ness,  in  Essex,  threw  themselves  into  an 
open,  crazy  fishing  boat,  committed  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and,  half  drowned  and  half  famished,  drifted 
over  the  Channel  to  the  French  shores.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  courtly  foreigners,  some  took  refuge  in  the  forts 
yet  held  by  their  countrymen;  some  lay  eoneealed  in 
creeks  and  caves  till  they  could  find  or  steal  boats  for 
their  passage.  And  thus  in  the  year  of  our  L«ord, 
1052  occurred  .the  notable  dippersion  and  ignominioos 
flight  of  the  counts  and  vavasours  of  great  William 
the  duke. 

[to  be  continukd.] 
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THE   POLISH   PEIHCSSS. 

ITVom  Bow  Bells.] 

MaDj  a  tale  of  fietloD  ia  excelled  io  its  marvellons  ehmractei 
by  a  narratiye  of  real  life.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  hy  the 
actual  experience  of  a  Polish  prinoess  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  French  Ue solution — that  dismal  period  which  was  so 
prolific  in  facts  ^'stranger  than  fiction." 

The  Princess  Anna  Lubomieski  had  established  herself  is 
Paris  a  short  time  before  the  overthrow  of  the  old  monarch j: 
and,  although  stormy  times  were  evidently  close  at  hand,  and 
events  occurred  which  prompted  many  of  thejFreoeh  'noblesse' 
to  seek  safety  for  life  and  fortune  in  England  and  GeraiaDy.sb« 
never  dreamt  of  changing  her  residence,  persuaded  that  her 
high  rank,  and  the  well-known  fact  that  she  was  a  Russiaa  sub- 
ject would  secure  her  from  being  in  an^  way  disturbed,  so  long 
as  she  did  not  meddle  with  plots  or  politics. 

Robespierre  bad  not  long  been  in  power  before  she  learnt  to 
her  cost  bow  great  a  mistake  she  bad  made  in  trusting  to  soch 
a  protection.  Denounced  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  spy  and 
a  conspirator  against  the  Republic,  the  Princem  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  usual  tribunal,  was  hastily  tried  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  was  condemned'  to  die. 

When  carried  to  prison  to  await  the  execution  of  the  sen* 
tenoe,  no  member  of  her  family  was  al  lowed  ta  accompany  ber 
except  her  daughter  Rosalie,  a  child  about  fire  years  old.  On 
the  sad  day  on  which  the  poor  mother  was  dragged  to  the  scaf. 
fold,  she  commended  her  little  orphan  Rosalie — her  only  child 
—to  some  companions  in  misfortune  whom  she  had  found  in  the 
jiized  Dy  ''^ 
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prison.  It  bo  happened  that  each  one  of  them,  with'm  a  short 
period,  experienced  a  fate  similar  to  the  tragical  end  of  the 
FriQcess;  and  the  poor  child,  adopted  and  bequeathed  by  each 
Tietiv  in  tarn,  at  last  came  into  the  hands  of  a  washerwoman 
of  the  prison,  named  Bertot,  who,  thongh  a  widow,  and  with 
five  children  of  her  own  dependent  npon  her  for  support,  was 
80  tQUQlted  hj  the  forlori^  conditum.  pf  the  little  Rosalie,  that 
she  assnmed  the' care  of  het  herself.  ^     ^   -/  v- 

Tho  beauty  of  Kosalie,  ber  unusoal  Intelligence,  cousidpring 
ber  years,  her  gentle -temper,  her  winning  ways,  mi^  her  anx- 
ious desire  to  help  her  benefactress,  qaiakiy  gaiiied  the  jieart  of 
the  kindly  washerwoman,  so  that  she  adopted  the  orphan,  and 
felt  for  her  an  aflGectlon  scarcely  less  warm  than  that  for  her 
own  children. 

A  few  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Refgn  of  Terror,  a 
!iet  of  its  victims  who  had  belonged  to  other  countries  was  pre- 
pared and  pablished  to  widely  as  possible  over  Europe.  The 
brother  of  the  Princess,  the  Count  Rzewouski,  was  one  day 
lookinii^  somewhat  carelessly  over  this  list,  when  bis  eye  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  his  sister's  name;  and  he  then  learnt,  for 
the  first  time,  the  horrible  fate  in  which  her  misplaced  confi- 
dence bad  involved  her. 

The  Count,  of  course,  instantly  started  for  Paris,  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  niece. 

On  bis  arrival  in  that  city,  the  authorities  willingly  rendered 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  ascertain  her  whereabouts; 
but  all  his  and  their  efforts  were  utterly  fruitless,  as  all  trace  of 
the  orphan  was  lost.  Advertisements  appeared  in  all  the  pa- 
pers, offering  large  rewards  to  any  who  would  give  information, 
bat  as  gOod  Mother  Bertot  did  not  see  the  papers,  and  probably 
could  not  have  read  them  if  they'had  fallen  in  her  way,  nothing 
Came  of  them.  Month  after  month  was  spent  by  the  Count  in 
these  useless  endeavors;  and  at  last  he  reluctantly  prepared  to 
return  home  to  Poland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure,  the  Count 
met  a  washerwoman  and  a  little  girl  with  a  basket  of  linen,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  Grande  Bateliere,  at  which  he  lodged. 
He  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  little  girl,  and  with  the 
fancied  resemblance,  in  some  respects,  to  his  lost  sister,  that  he 
stopped  to  have  a  few  words  with  her. 

It  was  the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence,  whose  ways  are  so 
often  not  like  our  ways,  which  arrested  him;  for  this  washer- 
woman and  her  assistant  were  no  other  than  the  good  Mother 
Bertotand  her  orphan  charge  Only  a  few  days  before  this. 
Mother  Bertot  had  been  engaged  as  wa<ther woman  of  the  Hotel 
Grand  Bateliere,  whither  she  was  taking  some  newly-washed 
linen  when  the  Count  so  happily  met  her. 

**  What  is  your  name,  my  child?"  asked  the  Count 

'*  Rosalie,  sir,''  was  the  answer. 

"Rosalie,  do  yon  say?  is  Rosalie  really  your  name? — my  good 
woman?*'  said  the  Count,  turning  to  Madame  Bertot,  '*i8  this 
your  child?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  "indeed  she  is  my  child,  for  I  have  sup- 
ported her  for  three  years.  But,  when  Xeall  her  my  child,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  actually  her  mother.  No:  ^he  is  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  lady  who  was  in  the  prison  to  which  I  once 
belonged,  and  where  I  found  her.  She  has  neither  father  nor 
notber.  But  misfortune  has  bound  me  to  her  as  closely  as  if 
we  bad  been  glued  together. ' 

•*Do  you  say,"  rejoined  the  Count,  '*that  she  is  the  child  of 
one  who  was  in  prison?" 

**Tes,  of  a  ereat  lady  who  was  imprisoned  and  guillotined, 
with  many  others,  in  the  time  of  Robespierre." 

Tlie  Count  was  instantly  convinced  that  he  had  at  last  found 
his  niece;  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  addressed  a 
few  words  to  her  in  Polish.  The  moment  that  Ro^lie  heard 
the  words,  which  recalled  the  dear  remembrance  of  her  in- 
fiucy,  slie  burst  into  tears,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Count,  exclaimed,  **0h,  sir,  I  underistand  what  you  sav! 
I  understand  what  you  say!  Repeat  the  words  again.  It  is 
the  language  in  which  mv  dear  mother  used  to  talk  to  me." 

''Rosalie!  my  Rosalie!"  said  the  Count,  profo^plly  affected, 
and  clasping  the  child  in  his  arms — *'l  have  found  you  at  last. 
Yes.  you  are  my  niece,  the  daughter  of  my  beloved  sister!" 

Then  addressing  the  astonished  washerwoman,  he  said, 
•*Good  woman!  yoa  shall  be  always  her  mother.  Yon  shall 
never  be  parted  while  you  live.  As  you  took  the  abandoned 
orphan  into  your  family,  and  cared  for  her  with  a  mother's 
love,  your  family  shall  henceforth  be  part  of  mine." 

The  Count  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Mother  Bertot  and  her 
children  were  at  once  removed  to  handsome  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  Grande  itoteliere,  until  the  Count  was  ready  to  return 
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married  her  cousin,  the  young  Count  Rzewouski)  to  Poland. 
Madame  Bertot's  sons  were  educated  at  the  University  of 
Wilna,  entered  the  army,  and  were  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Poni- 
atowski.  Her  daughters  also  received  ample  dowries  from 
their  grateful  friend,  and  in  due  time  married  Polish  gentle- 
men of  high  social  position. 
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[Rrom  Hls^ry  of  the  Hapematortl.] 

Lavater  issued  a  ciroalar  requesting  the  friends  of  truth 
to  send  him  any  well-attested  evidence  of  occurences  beyond 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  of  such  as  had  followed 
prayer,  of  some  positive  exertions  of  faith;  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
immedi&te  successors,  the  same  class  of  events  had  really  con- 
tinued for  which  we  give  credit  to  them  and  their  times;  and 
especially  whether  no  certain  proofs  existed  of  such  events, 
commonly  called  miraculous,  having  taken  place  since  the 
Reformation.  He  declared  that  it  was  very  important  to  know 
whether  there  were  still  living  any  pious  conscientious  man, 
who  before  the  omniscient  God  would  declare  that  he  had 
prayed  with  undoubting  expectation  that  he  should  be  heard, 
and  was  not  heard.  He  declared  it  as  his  object  to  learn 
whether  the  Christian  of  the  eighteenth,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
of  the  first,  century  might  attain  to  immediate  and  sensible 
communion  with  God,  and  whether  he  whose  sufferings  no 
human  power  or  wisdom  could  relieve,  might  have  confident 
recourse  to  the  omnipotent  power  of  Christ.  ''Can  there  be,'' 
be  says,  *'an  enquiry  more  important  to  the  friend  of  humanity, 
who  views  around  him  so  much  dreadful  misery;  or  to  the 
Christian  who  sees  everywhere  infidelity,  and  the  empty, 
powerless  and  spiritless  name  of  Christianity  triumph?"  He 
warned  his  correspondents  to  observe  the  strictest  truth  in 
their  communications,  declaring  that  no  crime  could  be  more 
impious  and  detestable  than  falsehood  in  such  a  case. 

In  consequence  of  this  circular  he  received  a  mass  of  extra- 
ordinary relations,  which  he  read  and  examined  with  most 
unwearied  patience  and  care.  Many  of  them  he  regarded  as 
fully  pr^ed,  others  as  by  no  means  so;  and  so  far  from  ex- 
hibiting a  weak  credulity,  he  incurred  very  severe  reproaches 
for  rejecting  claims  which  many  able  men  admitted.  Such 
were  the  claims  of  a  Catherine  Einderknecht,  near  Zurich, 
who  had  a  great  reputation  for  performing  remarkable  cures  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  whom  his  friend  Fu9eli,  the  great 
painter,  afterwards  so  well  known  in  England,  had  great  Taith 
m,  but  who  was  led  by  Lavater  to  give  up  this  faith.  Neither 
did  he  believe  in  Gassner  without  visiting  him,  nor  when  he 
had  visited  him  did  he  rate  his  powers  so  high  as  many  others, 
and  they,  physicians,  did. 

In  his  lifetime  we  find  some  incidents  occurring  to  himself  or 
friends  which  every  one  learned  in  such  matters  will  receive 
as  additions  to  their  divine  evidences.  Whilst  he  was  on  a 
j  >urhev,  in  1773,  to  liis  friend  Dr.  Hotze  at  Richtersweile,  his 
wife^tbough  she  had  received  a  letter  from  him  the  day  before, 
announcing  his  perfect  health  and  safety,  suddenly  fell  into  a 
severe  agony  about  him,  impressed  with  a  vivid  sens9  of  his 
great  danger,  and  prayed  energetically  for  him,  though  bet 
father  regarded  her  alarm  as  most  unfounded  after  immediate 
intelligence  of  his  safety.  At  that  moment  Lavater  was  in  a 
terrific  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich  which  carried  masts  and 
sails  away,  and  made  the  sailors  despair  of  saving  the  vessel. 

His  friend.  Professor  Bulzer,  told  hia  that  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
melancholy  and  terror,  and  it  was  impressed  on  his  mind  that 
his  future  wife  was  at  that  moment  suffering  from  some  severe 
accident  He  had  no  thought  of  marrying,  much  less  any  idea 
who  was  likely  to  become  his  wife.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  mArried  and  had  nearly  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
he  learned  from  his  wife,  that  precisely  at  that  time  (when  * 
only  ten  years  old),  she  was  nearly  killed  by  a  violent  fall, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  had  never  entirely  recovered. 

On  one  occasion  a  gantleman  called  on  him,  and  the  moment 
he  saw  him  he  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
a  murderer.  The  gentleman  was,  however,  a  very  interesting 
intellectual  man,  so  Ux  as  could  be  seen;  he  was  well  received 
in  Zurich,  and  Lavater  dined  with  him  at  a  friend's  hou^e  the 
next  day,  where  he  made  himself  very  agreeable.  But  news 
came  quickly  that  be  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  ho  disaoDeared. 
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TESTIKOHT  OF  THE  SUPEEEATVEAL. 

A  belief  iq  the  supernatural  has  been  common  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  peoples.  All  men  naturally 
incline  to  believe  in  an  invisible  world,  as  seen  in  their 
tendencies  from  childhood  up,  to  be  awe  struck  and 
impressed  hy  tales  of  encounters  with  anything  of  a 
ghostly  character.  It  is  true  that  by  cultivating 
their  reason  at  the  expense  of  their  instinctive  powers, 
men  may  overrule  and  crush  down  this  inner  voice  to 
a  great  degree;  but  even  the  most  sceptical  display  a 
curiosity  and  a  veaming  for  facts  connected  with 
another  world  which  shows  that  in  spite  <^  every- 
thing their  true  nature  inclines  that  way. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  dead  men  tell  notales,and 
that  the  grave  is  a"  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns'* to  tell  the  nature  of  the  new  sphere  upon  which 
he  has  entered;  but  this  is  not  so.  True,  the  dead  do 
not  return  as  a  general  thing  to  attest  their  existence 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  But  if  all  the  testi- 
mony that  the  world  has  had  presented  to  it  of  the 
existence  cf  another  world  by  dealines  with  the  dead 
themselves  were  collected,  there  would  be  far  more  to 
establish  the  fact  of  our  existence  after  death  thui 
men  generally  require  as  evidence  on  other  subjects. 

Of  course  the  greatest  and  truest  record  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unseen  world  is  found  in  th%  Bible. 
There  we  have  a  record  of  legal  manifestations  of  the 
highest  order;  but  there  are  innumerable  instances  out- 
side of  that  book — instances,  it  is  true,  in  many  cases 
of  illegal  manifestations,  and  often  apart  from  any 
true  order;  but  which  no  less  prove  the  existence  of 
invisible  powers.*  In  addition  to  which  there  are 
many  cases  of  a  simpler  and  more  innocent  kind — ^in- 
stances of  miraculous  appearances  of  departed  person- 
ages to  their  families,  and  friends-and  that  too  where 
no  spiritualism  has  been  practiced,  and  quite  apart 
from  any  religious  creed,  constituting  what  may  be 
called  providential  visitations.  Such  instances  as 
these  have  been  handed  down  by  the  moral  and  vir- 
tuous of  all  ages.  A  variety  of  such  cases  are  pre- 
served in  nearly  every  old  family  in  the  civiUzed 
world.  Go  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  to  Ger- 
many And  Switzerland.  So  numerous  are  these  in- 
stances in  all  our  experienoes,or  in  that  of  our  friends, 
that  scarcely  a  well  informed  man  exists  who  has  not 
heard  of  scores  of  such  cases  in  his  lifetime.  Amongst 
Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans  or  Americans  it  is  the 
same;  everywhere  we  are  met  with  countless  insUn- 
ces  of  persons  who  declare  to  having  seen  the  spirits 
of  their  departed  friends.  If  we  suppose  all  are  mis- 
taken or  that  all  are  delusions  of  the  senses  even  then 
we  have  a  strong  testimony  of  the  universal  tendency 
of  mankind  to  believe  in  another  state  of  existence. 

^  In  addition  to  the  above  testimony  of  a  personal 
kind,  all  nations,  as  such,have  their  traditions  of  gods, 
angels  and  spirito,  who  have  according  to  their  ao* 
count  visited  them  in  past  times.  Of  course  the  re- 
cords of  what  these  wondrous  beings  have  done  differs 
as  these  nations  differ  in  customs  and  habits.    But  no 


matter  how  grotesque  and  huge  the  descriptions  of  ibeir 
supernatural  visitors  may  be,  there  is  a  commoa  too! 
to  all  such  stories— a  kindred  character  with  tbcat 
all,  manifesting  that  they  have  spang  firom  the  Ba- 
tural  and  inborn  tendency  of  mankind  to  beHere  in 
the  manifestation  of  heavenly  powers — or  from  some 
great  facts  of  the  kind  similarly  impressed  upon  all 
nations,  or  from  both  combined;  only  tinged  and  dis- 
colored by  the  ignorance  and  peculiarities  of  the  peo- 
ple through  whom  they  have  come. 

Supposing,  what  is  really  true,  that  many  of  these 
national  records  of  spiritual  existence  refer  to  mani- 
festations of  a  perverted  kind,  they  no  less  proTo  the 
fact  of  an  unseen  power  good  oV  evil  operatiDg'  up- 
on men.  Many  of  these  nations  had,  and  conid  fur 
ages  upon  ages  get  at  no  better  light,  and  it  is  xea- 
Bonable  to  suppose  that  their  reliance  on  an  answer 
to  their  prayers  would  not  be  oni  versally  disregarded 
by  the  Almi^ty. 

Furst  in  order  in  the  great  list  of  natfons  of  this' 
order  we  have  the  Chaldean  soothsayers  and  prie8ts,at- 
testinff  that  for  ages,  not  only  by  divination  or  ap- 
appeab  to  the  deiM,  but  by  the  more  legitimate  chan- 
nel of  prayers  to  the  gods  answers  were  obtained  And 
dreams  interpreted  and  prophecies  declared. 

Alter  these  we  have  the  vast  millions  of  doToat 
£g3rptian  worshippers  with  their  chronicles  extending 
over  some  thousand?  of  years — a  faith  of  miracles  and 
revelations  maintained  for  ages — a  fiaith  that  oonld 
not  have  been  thus  sustained  in  its  fervor  for  so  many 
generations,  but  for  the  actual  presence  of  aonse  snch 
supernatural  experiences  either  from  a  goed  or  an 
evil  source. 

Then  come  the.  Greek  priests  of  Jupiter  and  other 
deities,  and  their  historians  who  bear  witness  to  in- 
spirations given  in  answer  to  their  worship  of  the  onl  j 
gods  they  were  ever  acquainted  with.  Then  the 
Persians  will  tell  us  of  miracles  and  supematnral 
manifestations  accorded  through  Zoroaster  the  ^reat 
religious  leader  of  that  ancient  nation.  The  Buddhist 
of  Thibet  and  Brahmin  of  India  have  histories  ahoniid- 
ing  with  details  of  the  miraculous.  After  whom  we 
may  glance  at  the  ancient  nations  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope with  their  mystic  rites — their  belief  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  dead  and  miraculous  interposition, 
and  come  then  to  the  Druid  fathers  of  the  Engfiah  race 
with  their  sacred  rites,  and  if  these  nations  are  to.  he 
rejected  as  heathenish  we  have  details  of  miracalons 
power  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Catholic  ehnrch 
— not  stories  of  bleeding,  pictures,  or  winking  villas 
and  such  trash,  but  solid  straightforward  testimony 
of  unassuming  individuals  whe-generation  lifter  gene- 
ration have  attested  the  existence  of  supematnral 
powers  and  divine  answers  to.prayer.  To  theise  may 
be  added  the  evidence  of  the  persecuted  Wald^vsian- 
church,  which  hid  away  in  the  mountains,  maintcthied 
a  belief  for  generations  in  the  existence  of  supematn- 
ral gifts;  ^nd,  although  up  to  this  point  we  have  hnt 
parUally  explored  this  vast  subject,  it  will  be  seen 
that  national  and  individual  history  bristles  with  de- 
clarations of  the  existence  of  the  invisible  powers 
which  for  good  and  evil  have  affected  mankind. 

It  may  be  very  correctly  argued  that  the  statensents 
of  many  of  these  nations  are  exaggerated,  mystified* 
and  in  many  cases  clearly  fabulous;  bnt  all  this  ad- 
mitted, it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
this  combined  testimony  is  a  standing  lie  in  which 
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all  nations  bare  iiDConBcioiisly  combined  to  deceive 
themselves  and  the  world  at  large.  When  the  whole 
carrent  of  a  world's  instincts  are  found  to  go  one  waj, 
it  is  a  dear  demonstration  that  the  Creator  wishes  to 
enooarage  the  faith  to  which  these  instincts  tend — a 
thin^  which  it  is  incredible  that  He  should  do,  unless 
it  pointed  to  a  grand  and  eternal  truth. 


OLB    AMD  HEW    8T8TEM8    OF   TEACH- 
IHQ   TOCAL  KVBIC. 

BT  FftOnsSOft  JNO.  TULUOOS. 

No.  IV. 
KBVIEW  OF  MK.  HULLAH'S  SYSTEM. 
I  liave  examined  Mr.  Hullah's  manual  with  the  view 
of  giving  your  readers  a  Wef  review  of  that  gentle- 
man's system.  But  before  I  begin,  I  will  here  observe 
that  an  inexperienced  teacher  can  do  nothing  effectu- 
ally with  a  good  system,  while  an  experienced  musi- 
cian can  do.  much  with  a  bad  one;  hence  Mr.  HuUah's 


The  first  chapter  ia  this  method  opens  with  the  ma- 
jor model  scale,  and  the  trumpet  sounds  of  Do,  Mi, 
Sol,  and  the  octave  Do  are  introduced.  This  would 
hare  been  a  proper  order  of  form  had  the  remaiuing 
portion  of  mtervals.  La,  Fa,  Re  and  Si  followed  this 
progression.  But  those  latter  intervals  aro  left  for 
after  consideration. 

Mr.  Hullah  then  gives  us  a  diagramic  ladder  to  il- 
lustrate the  five  long  and  two  sh4>rt  steeps  contained 
in  the  diatonic  octave.  This -ladder  is  not  used  for 
teaching  intervalic  sound,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the 
two  aemitones  in  the  major  model  scale. 

In  chanter  2nd  the  names  and  shape  of  all  the  notes 
are  introouced,  which  is  far  from  a  good  progression 

In  chapter  3rd  the  notes  on  the  five  lines  and  four 
spaces  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  hand,  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  G  clefl 

The  4th  finger  represents  the  first  line  E.  The  8rd 
the  second  line  G.  The  2nd  finger  the  3rd  line  B 
The  Ist  finger  the  4th  line  D.  The  thumb  the  5th 
line  F.  The  first  space  between  the  4  th  and  3rd  fin- 
ger represents  the  F.  B«itween  the  3rd  and  2nd  is 
found  the  A.  fietween  the  2nd  and  Ist  is  found  the 
Gy  and  between  the  Ist  and  thumb  is  found  the  Oc- 
tave of  the  bottom  F,  in  the  first  space. 

On  accQunt  ^f  its  exeellenoe  I  have  adopted  from 

■Mr.  Hollah*s  system  the  same  method  for  my  own 
tea<^ing,  and  recommend  its  use  to  ethers. 

-Gliaptor  4th  introduces  time  beating,and  in  this  Mr. 
HaMah's  method  is  superior  to  the  old  one.   This  gem 

.  of  practice  I  also  reeommend  for  general  adoption.    I 

"•.  invariably  use  it  myselE 

Mr.   Hullah's  method  is  as  follows — down,  left, 

[  rigbtt  up.  Tbe  down  beat  points  to  the'  principal  ac- 
cent»  and  the  right  beat  marks  the  Second  accent. 
The  old  system  was  down  and  up;  the  down   beat 

j  pmnting  only  to  the  principal  accent,  and  frequently 
the  second  accent  was  passed- over  without  notice. 

j      In  the  5th  chapter  time  beating  is  carried  into  sim- 

:  pie  band  practice;  mariung  the  time  of  the  various 

j  notes. 

I      This  is  bad  progression,  as  the  simple  form  is  lost 

I  l^  baying  too  many  notes  to  contend  with  at  one 

I  time,  preventing  the  pupil  from  retaining  the  whole 
form  in  ias  mind.  .  .    .  < 

In  tbe  next  chapter  dotted  notes  are  explained  and 


carried  into  practice  in  the  four  beat  measure.     The 
dot  in  this  form  is  used  too  quieklj  for  lucid  illustration. 

The  former  six  chapters  are  all  dry  study  of  theory 
without  amusement,  as  using  the  vocal  organ  is  left 
out  till  we  come  to  the  7  th  chapter,  where  Mr.  Hullah 
introduces  his  first  vocal  exerdse;  and  where  also  the 
gradations  of  the  piano,  jrianistsimo,  forte  toidforHssimo 
are  pointed  out. 

In  this  same  portion  of  the  manual  the  harmonic 
combination  of  the  major  triad,  Do,  Mi,  Sol,  Do  is  ex- 
plained in  theory.    This  is  sadly  out  of  form. 

We  now  come  to  chapter  8th.  Her6  Mr.Hullah  takes 
his  pupils  to  the  full  practice  on  the  vocal  organ.  His 
first  examples  are  the  movement  of  seconds,  amount- 
ing to  ten  in  number. 

The  following  chapters,  up  to  the  Hth,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  the  intervals  thirds,  fourths 
and  fifths  with  the  same  method,  in  which  also  are 
given  24  examples  on  the  interval  of  the  5th,  with 
the  addition  of  the  quaver.  The  intervals  of  the  6th, 
7th  and  8th  are  ffone  through  with  the  same  form  of 
teaching,  and  uiis  ends  Sie  first  course  without  a 
change  of  %ey. 

The  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  the  bad  progres- 
sions and  forms  of  practice  is  immense,  and  very  lit- 
tle amusement  is  afforded  to  the  pupil  for  his  study 
and  labor.  Having  gone  throug'b  but  one  key,  with 
so  many  examples,  we  can  easily  understand  tbe 
trouble  in  passing  through  the  remaining  six  keys  by 
the  saoae  method. 

I  will  now  explain  what  I  think  to  be  the  best  or- 
der of  stndy. 

There  are  but  two  great  points  required  to  make 
good  sight  readers,  namely,  a  correct  knowledge  of 
intervalic  sound,  and  a  knowledge  of  time  in  tbe  va- 
rious modes. 

The  sounding  of  intervals  should  be  first  acquired 
by  the  use  of  a  diagramic  ladder,  with  the  seven  let- 
ters 0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  and  C,  the  octave  marking 
the  solfeggio;  thus  G  is  do,  D  is  re,  £  is  mi,  F  is  fa, 
G  is  sol,  A  is  la,  B  is  si,  and  the  upper  C  is  the  octave 
do.  .        ^ 

After  the  correct  sounding  of  the  intervals  are  ob- 
tained, the  hand  should  be  used — as  I  have  esplained 
for  the  old  notation.  This  is  soon  acquired  by  the 
practice  of  sounding  the  intervals  on  the  diagramic 
ladder,  with  the  seven  letters  uned  in  music. 

The  first  examples  should  be  composed  with  the 
four  beat  crotchet  in  a  measure,  using  the  diatonic  oc- 
tave and  the-skipping  intervals.  The  same  form  of 
examples — with  different  melodies — should  be  carried 
through  the  remaminfi^  six  moveable  keys. 

WHh  the  introduction  of  each  key  a  new  diagramic 
ladder  should  be  used.  Modulation  to  the  different 
keys  must  then  be  studied,  and  finally  examples 
should  be  introduced  in.  the  minor  aiodel  scale. 

By  this  form  pupils  with  common  capacity  can  be 
made  good  sight  readers  in  Psalmody  and  easy  an- 
thems in  forty -eight  lessons. 

NoncK.-.-Our  agents  and  friends  will  much  t>Uiee 
ns  by  announcing  to  their  acquaintances  in  the  settle- 
ments that  any  persons  wishing  to  obtain  the  Utah 
MAOAsnmand  unable  to  pay  for  it  until  after  harvest, 
will  haye  ft  forwarded  to  them  upon  their  writing  to 
say  tbatl^ey  will  pay  for  it  at  that  period  in  produce 
at  the  usual  cash  rates,  tizea  Dy  vji\_^v^N:  iv 
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CHAPTBR  m. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  went  to  his  son,  and  nursed  bim.  He  kept  the 
newspapers  from  bim,  and  on  bis  fever  abatiug,  bad  bim  con- 
veyed by  easy  stages  to  the  seaside,  and  then  sent  bim  abroad. 

The  young  man  obeyed  in  gloomy  silence.  He  never  asked 
after  Robert  Penfold,  now;  never  mentioned  bis  name.  He 
seemed,  somehow,  thankful  to  be  controlled  mind  and  body. 

But,  before  be  had  been  abroad  a  month,  he  wrote  for  leave 
to  return  home  and  throw  himself  into  business. 

There  was.  for  once,  a  nervont  impatience  in  his  letters,  and 
bis  father,  who  pitied  him  deeply,  and  was  more  than  ever  in- 
clined to  reward  and  indulge  him,  }[ielded  readily  enough;  and, 
on  his  arrival,  signed  the  partnership  deed,  and  Polonius-like, 
gave  him  much  good  counsel,  and  then  retired  to  his  country 
seat 

At  tint  be  used  to  run  up  and  down  every  three  days,  and 
examine  the  day-book  and  ledger,  and  advise  his  junior;  but 
these  visits  soon  became  fewer,  and  at  last  he  did  little  more 
than  correspond  occasionally. 

Arthur  A^ardlaw  held  the  reins,  and  easily  paid  bis  Oxford 
debts  out  of  the  assets  of  the  firm.  Not  being  happy  in  his 
mind  he  threw  himself  into  commerce  with  feverish  zeal,  and 
very  soon  extended  the  operations  of  the  house. 

One  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  was  to  send  for  Michael  Pen- 
fold  into  his  room. 

Now  poor  old  Michael,  ever  since  his  son's  misfortune,  as  he 
called  it,  had  crept  to  bis  desk  like  a  culprit,  expecting  every 
day  to  be  discharged.  When  he  received  this  summons  ne  gave 
a  sigh  and  went  slowly  to  the  young  merchant 

Arthur  Wardlaw  looked  up  at  his  entrance,  then  looked 
down  ag^in,  and  said  coldly,  ''Mr.  Penfold,  yon  have  been  a 
faithful  servant  to  us  many  years;  I  raise  your  salary  £50  a 
year,  and  you  will  keep  the  ledger." 

The  old  man  was  dumbfounded  at  first,  and  then  began  to 
give  vent  to  his  surprise  and  gratitude;  but  Wardlaw  cut  him 
short,  almost  fiercely. 

"There,  there,  there."  said  he,  without  raising  his  eyes,  **let 
me  hear  no  more  about  it.  and,  above  all,  never  speak  t6  me 
of  that  cursed  business.  It  was  no  fault  of  yours,  nor  mine 
neither.  There — go— I  want  no  thanks.  Do  you  hear?  leave 
me.  Mr.  Penfold.  if  you  please." 

The  old  man  bowed  low  and  retired,  wondering  much  at  bis 
employer- s  goodness,  and  a  little  at  bis  irritability. 

Wardlaw  junior's  whole  soul  was  given  to  business  night  and 
day  .and  he  soon  became  known  for  a  very  ambitious  and  rising 
merchant. 

But,  by  and  by,  ambition  had  to  encounter  a  rival  in  his 
heart  He  fell  in  love;  deeply  in  love:  and  with  a  worthy  ob- 
ject. 

The  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  distingnished  officer, 
whose  merits  were  universally  recognized,  but  not  rewarded  in 
proportion. 

Ward  law's  suit  was  favorably  received  by  the  father,  and  the 
daughter  gradually  yielded  to  an  attachment,  the  warmth,  sin- 
cerity, and  singleness  of  which  were  manifest;  and  the  pair 
would  have  been  married,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  her 
father  (partly  through  Wardlaw's  influence  by  the  by)  had  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  post  abroad,  which  it  suited  his  means  to  ac- 
cept, at  all  events  for  a  time.  He  was  a  widower,  and  his 
dangbttr  could  not  let  him  go  alone. 

This  temporary  separation,  if  it  postponed  a  marriage,  led  na- 
turally to  a  solemn  engagement;  and  Arthur  Wardlaw  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  writing  and  receiving  aflfectionato  letters  by 
every  foreign  post 

Love,  worthily  bestowed,  shed  its  balm  upon  his  heart,  and, 
under  its  soft  but  powerful  charm,  he  grew  tranquil  and  com- 
placent, and  his  character  and  temper  seemed  to  improve. 
Such  virtue  is  there  in  a  pure  attachment 

Meanwhile  the  extent  of  his  operations  alarmed  old  Penfold; 
but  he  soon  reasoned  that  worthy  down  with  overpowering 
conclusions  and  superior  smiles.' 

He  had  been  three  years  the  ruling  spirit  of  Wardlaw.  and 
&on,  when  some  curious  events  took  place  in  another  hemis- 
phere; and  in  thepe  evt»ntg.  which  we  are  now  to  relate,  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  more  nearly  interested  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight 
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Robert  Penfold,  in  due  course,  applied  to  Lieutenani-Geoe-' 
ral  BoUeston  for  a  t  cket  of  leave.  That  functionary  thought 
the  application  premature,  the  crime  being  so  grave. 

He  complained  that  the  system  had  become  too  lax,  and  for 
bis  part  be  seldom  gave.a.ii'ipkeLt  ofjeave  until  some  suitable 
occupation  was  provided  for  ttre  applicant  **  Will  Anybody 
take  you  as  a  clerk7    If  so— I'll  see  about  it" 

Bobert  Penfold  could  find  nobody  to  take  bim  into  a  post  of 
confidence  all  at  once,  and  wrote  the  General  an  eloquent'  let- 
ter, begging  hard  to  be  allowed  to  labor  with  his  baada. 

Fortunately,  Greneral  Rolleston's  gardener  had  jnst  turned 
him  ofif,  so  he  offered  the  post,  to  bis  eloquent  correspondent 
remarking  that  he  did  not  much  mind  employing  s  ticket  ol 
leave  man  himself,  though  be  was  resolved  to  protect  hij  neigh- 
bors from  their  relapses. 

The  convict  then  came  to  General  Rolleston,  and  begged 
leave  to  enter  on  hu  duties  under  the  name  of  James  Seaton. 
At  that  General  Rolleston  bem'd  and  baw'd,  and  took  a  note. 
But  his  final  decision  was  as  follows:  ''If  you  really  mean  to 
change  your  character,  why  the  name  you  ^have  disgraoed 
might  bang  around  your  neck.  Well,  I'll  give  you  every 
chance.  But,"  said  this  old  warrior,  suddenly  compressing  his 
resolute  lips  a  little,  *4f  you  go  a  yard  off"  the  straight  path  sow, 
look  for  no  mercy—Jemmy  Seaton." 

So  the  convict  was  re-christened  at  the  tail  of  a  threat,  and 
let  loose  among  the  warrior's  tulips. 

His  appearance  was  changed  as  effbctually  as  bis  name. 
Even  before  he  was  Seatoned  he  had  grown  a  silky  mustache 
and  beard  of  singular  length  and  beauty;  and  what  with  these 
and  his  working-man's  clothes,  and  hi«  cheeks  and  neck  tanned 
by  the  sun,  our  readers  would  never  have  recognized  in  this 
bale,  bearded  laborer  the  pale  prisoner  that  had  trembled, 
raged,  wept  and  submitted,  in  the  dock  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court 

Our  Universities  cure  men  of  doing  things  by  halves,  be  the 
things  mental  or  muscular;  so  Seaton  gardened  much  more 
zealonflly  than  his  plebean  predecessor;  up  at  five,  and  did  not 
leave  till  eight 

But  he  was  unpopular  in  the  kitchen— beeanse  be  was 
always  out  of  it;  taciturn  and  bitter,  he  shunned  his  fellow-ser- 
vants. 

Yet  working  among  the  flowers  did  him  good;  these  his  pret- 
ty companions  and  nurselings  had  no  vices. 

One  day,  as  he  was  rolling  the  grass  upon  the  lawn,  be  beard 
a  soft  rustle  at  some  distance,  and  looking  round,  saw  a  young 
lady  on  the  gravel  path,  whose  calm  but  bright  face,  coming  so 
suddenly,  literally  dazzled  him. 

She  had  a  clear  cheek  blooming  with  exercise,  rich,  brown 
hair,  smooth,  glossy,  and  abundant,  and  a  very  light  hazel  eye, 
of  singular  beauty  and  serenity.  She  glided  along,  tranquil  as 
a  goddess,  smote  him  with  beauty  and  perfume,  and  left  him 
staring  after  her  receding  figure,  which  was,  in  its  way,  as  cap- 
tivating as  her  face. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  for  exerci^,  briskly,  bat  wi^ 
(git  effort 

Once  she  passed  within  a  few  yards-of  him,  and  be  touched 
his  hat  to  her.  She  Inclined  her  head  gently,  but  her  eyes  did 
not  rest  an  instant  on  her  gardener;  and  so  she  passed  and  re- 
passed, unconsciously  sawing  this  solitary  heart  with  soft  bnt 
penetrating  thrills. 

At  last  she  went  indoors  to  luncheon,  and  the  lawn  seemed 
to  miss  the  light  music  of  her  nistling  dress,  and  the  sunshine 
of  her  presence,  and  there  was  a  painful  void;  bat  that  passed, 
and  a  certain  sense  of  happiness  stole  over  James  Seaton — an 
unreasonable  joy.  that  often  runs  before  folly  and  trouble. 

The  young  lady  was  Helen  Rolleston,  just  returned  home 
from  a  visit 

She  walked  in  the  garden  every  day,  and  Seatoo  watched 
her,  and  peeped  at  her,  unseen,  behind  trees  and  bushes.  He 
fed  his  eyes  and  his  heart  upon  her,  and,  by  degrees,  she  be- 
came the  sun  of  his  solitary  existence.  It  was  madness;  but  its 
first  effect  was  not  unwholesome. 

,The  daily  study  of  this  creature,  who,  though  by  no  means 
the  angel  he  took  her  for,  was  at  all  events  a  pure  and  virtuous 
woman,  soothed  his  sore  heart,  and  counteracted  the  demorali- 
sing influences  of  his  late  companions.  Everv  day  be  drank 
deeper  of  an  insane,  but  purifying  and  elevating  passion. 

He  avoided  the  kitchen  still  more;  and  that,  by  the  by,  was 
unlucky;  for  there  he  coul4  have  learned  something  about 
Mi3S  Helen  Rollvston,  that  would  have  warned  him  to  keep  at 
the  other  end  of  the  garden,  whenever  that  charming  face  and 
form  glided  to  and  fro  amongst  the  minor  flowers. 

A  beautiful  face  flres  our  imagination,  and  we  see  higher  vlr- 
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toe  Mid  ibtelligeQce  In  it.  than  we  can  detect  in  ite  owner's 
fcead  or  heart  when  we  descend  to  calm  inspection. ' 

James  Seaton  gazed  on  Miss  Rolleston  day  after  day,  at  so  re- 
q>ectrnl  a  distance,  that  she  became  his  goddess.  If  a  day 
passed  withont  his  seeing  her,  he  was  dejected.  When  she  was 
behind  her  time,  he  was  restless,  aflzious,  and  his  work  dis- 
tastefnl;  and  then,  when  she  came  out  at  last,  he  thrilled  all 
orer,  and  the  lawn,  aye,  the  world  itself,  seemed  to  fill  with 
soDshine. 

His  adoration,  timid  by  its  own  oatnre,  was  doubly  so  by 
reason  of  his  fallen  and  hopeless  condition.  He  cut  nosegays 
for  her;  but  gave  them  to  her  maid  Wilson  for  her.  Ue  had 
not  the  courage  to  offer  them  to  herself. 

One  evening,  as  he  went  home,  a  man  addressed  him  famili- 
arly, but  in  a  low  voice.  ISeaton  looked  at  him  attentively,  and 
recognised  him  at  last  It  was  a  convict  called  Butt,  who  had 
come  over  in  the  ship  with  him.  The  man  offered  him  a  glass 
of  ale;  Seaton  declined  it  Butt,  a  very  clever  rogue,  seemed 
hurt:  so  then  Seaton  assented  reluctantly,  Butt  took  him  to  a 
public  bouse  in  a  narrow  street,  and  into  a  private  room.  Sea- 
ton started  as  soon  as  he  entered,  for  there  sat  two  repulsive 
rafSans,  and,  by  a  look  that  passed  rapidly  between  them  and 
Butt,  he  saw  plainly  they  were  waiting  for  him.  He  felt  ner- 
vous; the  place  was  so  uncouth  and  dark,  the  faces  so  vil- 
lanous. 

However,  they  invited  him  to  sit  down,  roughly,  but  with  an 
air  of  good  fellowship,  and  very  soon  open^  their  business 
over  their  ale. 

We  are  all  bound  to  assist  our  fellow-creatures,  when  it  can 
be  done  withont  trouble;  and  what  they  asked  of  him  was  a 
simple  act  of  courtesy,  such  as  in  their  opinion  no  man  worthy 
of  the  name  could  deny  to  his  fellow.  It  was  to  give  General 
Rolletton's  watch-dog  a  piece  o''  prepared  meat  upon  a  certain 
evening;  and  in  return  for  this  trifling  civilitv,  they  were  gene- 
rous enough  to  offer  him  a  full  share  of  any  light  valuables  they 
might  find  in  the  General's  house. 

Seaton  trembled,  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands  a  moment  "I 
cannot  do  it,"  said  he. 

"Why  not?" 

^He  has  been  too  good  to  me." 

A  coarse  laugh  of  derision  greeted  this  argument;  it  seemed 
80  irrelevant  to  these  pure  egotists. 

Seaton,  however,  persisted,  and  on  that  one  of  ^e  men  got 
np  and  stood  before  the  door,  and  drew  his  knife  gently, 

Seatoo  glanced  his  eyes  around  in  search  of  a  weapon,  and 
tamed  pale. 

<*Do  yon  mean  to  split  on  us  mate!"  said  one  of  the  ruffians  in 
ttoni  of  him. 

**No,  I  don't  But  I  won't  rob  my  benefactor;  yon  shall  kill 
me  first" 

And  with  that  he  darted  to  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  moment  the 
poker  was  high  in  the  air,  and  the  way  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  stood  ready  to  hit  to  the  on,  or  cut  to  the  off,  was  a  cau- 
tion. 

"Come,  drop  that,"  said  ButL,  grimly;  "and  put  up  toub 
knife.  Bob.  "Can't  a  pal  be  out  oi  a  job,  and  yet  ootjspUt  on 
them  that  is  in  it  1" 

"Why  should  I  splitT'  said  Robert  Penfold.  "Has  the  law 
been  a  friend  to  me?  But  I  won't  rob  my  benefactor — and  his 
daughter." 

"That  is  square  enough,"  said  Butt  "Why,  pals,  there  are 
other  cribs  to  be  cracked  besides  this  old  bloke's.  Finish  the 
ale,  mate,  and  part  friends." 

"If  yon  will  promise  me  to  'crack  some  other  crib,'  and  let 
that  one  alone." 

A  sullen  assent  was  given,  and  Seaton  drank  their  healths, 
and  walked  away. 

Butt  followed  him  soon  after,  and  affected  to  side  with  hin\, 
ind  intimated  that  he  himself  was  capable  of  not  robbing  a 
man^s  bouse  who  had  been  good  to  him,  or  to  a  pal  of  his.  In- 
deed this  plausible  person  said  so  much,  and  bis  sullen  com- 
rades bad  said  so  little,  that  Seaton,  rendered  keen  and  anxious 
by  love,  invested  his  savings  in  a  Colt's  revolver  and  anunu- 
nition. 

He  did  not  stop  there;  after  the  hint  about  the  watch-dog, 
he  would  trust  that  faithful  but  too  carnivorous  animal;  he 
brought  his  blankets  into  the  little  tool-house,  and  lay  there 
every  night  in  a  sort  of  dog's  sleep.  This  tooUhouse  was  erec- 
ted in  a  little  back  garden,  separated  from  the  lawn  only  by 
some  young  trees  in  single  file. 

Now  Miss  RoUeston's  window  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  so 
to  that  Seaton's  watchtower  was  not  many  yards  from  it;  then, 
•s  the  tool-house  wan  only  lighted  only  from  above,  ho  bored  a 


hole  in  the  wooden  structure,  and  through  this  he  watched,  and 
slept,  and  watched. 

He  used  to  sit  studying  theology  by  a  farthing  rushlight  till 
the  lady's  bedtime,  and  then  he  watched  for  her  shadow.  If  it 
appeared  for  a  few  moments  on  the  blind,  he  gave  a  sigh  of 
content,  and  went  to  sleep,  but  awaked  every  now  and  then  to 
see  that  all  was  well. 

After  a  few  nights,  his  alarms  naturally  ceased,  but  his  love 
increased,  fed  now  from  this  Uew  source,  the  sweet  sense  of 
being  the  secret  protector  of  her  he  adored. 

Meantime,  Miss  RoUeston's  lady's  maid,  Wilson,  fell  in  love 
with  him  after  her  f^hion>  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  hif*  face  at 
once,  and  he  had  encouraged  her  a  little,  unintentionally;  for 
be  brought  the  nosegays  to  her,  and  listened  complacently  to 
her  gossip,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  words  she  let  fall  now  and 
then  about  her  mistress.  As  he  never  exchanged  two  senten- 
ces at  a  time  with  any  other  servant,  this  flattered  Sarah  Wil- 
son, and  she  soon  began  to  meet  and  and  accost  him  oftener, 
and  in  cherrier- colored  ribbons,  than  he  could  stand.  So  then 
he  showed  impatience,  and  then,  she  judging  him  by  herself, 
suspected  some  vulgar  rival. 

Suspicion  soon  bred  jealousy,  jealousy  vigilance,  and  vigi- 
lance detection. 

Her  first  discovery  wtis;  that  so  long  as  she  talked  of  Miss 
Helen  Rolleston,  she  was  always  welcome;  her  second  was,  that 
Seaton  slept  in  the  tool-house. 

She  was  not  romantic  enough  to  connect  her  two  discoveries 
together.  They  lay  apart  in  her  mind,  until  circumstances  we 
are  about  to  relate  supplied  a  connecting  link. 

One  Thursday  evening  James  Seaton's  goddess  sat  alone 
with  her  papa,  and— being  a  young  lady  of  fair  abilities,  who 
had  gone  through  her  course  of  music  and  other  studies,  taught 
brainlessly.  and  who  was  now  going  through  a  course  of  mo- 
notonous pleasures,  and  had  not  accumulated  any  great  store 
of  mental  resources— she  was  listless  and  languid,  and  would 
have  yawned  forty  times  in  her  papa's  face,  only  she  was  too 
well-bred.  She  always  turned  her  head  awa^  when  it  came, 
and  either  suppressed  it,  or  else  hid  it  with  a  lovely  white 
hand.  At  last,  as  she  was  a  good  ^irl,  she  blushed  at  her  beha- 
vior, and  roused  herself  up,  and  said  she,  "Papa,  shall  I  play 
you  the  new  quadrilles?" 

Papa  gave  a  start  and  a  shake,  and  said,  with  well- 
feigned  vehemence,  "Ay.  do,  my  dear,"  and  so  composed 
himself— to  listen;  and  Helen  sat  down  and  played  the  quad- 
rilles. 

The  composei;  had  taken  immortal  melodies,  some  gay.  some 
sad,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their  distinctive  character,  and 
hashed  them  till  they  were  all  one  monotonous  rattle.  But 
General  Rolleston  was  little  the  worse  for  all  this.  As  Apollo 
saved  Horace  from  hearing  a  poetaster's  rhymes,  so  did  Som- 
nus,  another  beneficent  little  deity,  rescue  our  warrior  from  his 
daughter's  music. 

She  was  neither  angry  nor  surprised.  A  delicious  smile  illu- 
mined her  face  directly;  she  crept  to  him  on  tiptoe,  and  be- 
stowed a  kiss,  light  as  a  zephyr,  on  his  gray  head  And .  in 
truth,  the  bending  attitude  of  this  supple  figure,  clad  in  snowy 
muslin,  the  virginal  face  and  light  hazel  eye  beaming  love  and 
reverence,  and  the  airy  kiss,  had  something  angelic. 

She  took:  her  candle,  and  glided  up  to  her  bed-room.  And, 
the  moment  she  got  there,  and  could  gratify  her  somnolence 
without  offence,  need  we  sav  she  became  wide  awake? 

She  sat  down,  and  wrote  long  letters  to  three  other  young 
ladies,  gushing  affection,  asking  questions  of  the  kind  nobody 
replies  to,  painting  with  a  young  lady's  colors,  the  male  being 
to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  be  married,  wishing  her  dear 
friends  a  like  demigod,  if  perchance  earth  contained  two;  and 
so  to  the  last  new  bonnet  and  preacher. 

She  sat  over  her  paper  till  one  o'clock,  and  Seaton  watched 
and  adored  her  shadow. 

When  she  had  done  writing,  she  opened  her  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  night  She  lifted  those  wonderful  hazel 
eyes  towards  the  stars,  and  her  watcher  might  well  be  pardoned 
if  be  saw  in  her  a  celestial  being  looking  up  from  an  earthly 
resting-place  towards  her  native  sky. 

At  two  o'clock  she  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep.  She  lay 
calmly  gazing  at  the  Southern  Cross,  and  other  lovely  stars 
shining  with  vivid,  but  chaste  fire  in  the  purple  vault  of 
heaven. 

While  thus  employed  she  heard  a  slight  sound  outside  that 
madeher  turti  her  eyes  towards  a  young  tree  near  her  window. 
Its  top  branches  were  waving  a  good  deal,  though  there  was 
not  a  breath  stirring.  This  struck  her  as  curious,  very  cu- 
Tioua.  Uigitized  Dy  vj  \_^ v./ v  i v 
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Whilst  she  wondered,  suddenly  an  arm  and  a  band  came  in 
sight,  and  after  them  the  whole  figure  of  a  man,  going  up  a 
tree. 

Helen  sat  up  now,  glaring  with  terror,  and  was  so  paralyied 
she  did  not  utter  a  sound. 

About  a  foot  below  her  window  was  a  lead  flat  that  roofed 
the  bay  window  below.  It  covered  an  area  of  sereral  feet,  and 
the  man  sprang  on  to  it  with  perfect  ease  from  the  tree.  Helen 
shrieked  with  terror.  At  that  yerj  instant  there  was  a  flash,  a 
pistol-shot,  and  the  man's  arms  went  whirling,  and  he  staggered 
and  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  flat,  and  struck  the  grass  below 
with  a  heavy  thud. 

Shots  and  blows  followed,  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  bloody 
struggle  rung  in  Helen's  ears  as  she  flung  herself  screaming 
from  the  bed  and  darted  to  the  door.  She  ran  and  clung  quiv- 
ering to  her  sleepy  maid,  Wilson  The  house  was  alarmed, 
lights  flashed,  footsteps  pattered,  there  was  universal  commo- 
tion. 

General  Rolleston  soon  learned  his  daughter's  story  from  Wil- 
son, and  aroused  his  male  servants,  one  of  whom  was  an  old 
soldier. 

They  searched  the  house  first,  but  no  entrance  had  been  eifeo- 
ted;  so  they  went  oat  on  to  the  lawn  with  blunderbuss  and 
pistol. 

They  found  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  the  foot  of  the  bay 
window. 

They  pounced  on  hira,  and  to  their  amazement,  it  was  the 
gardener,  James  Seaton,  Insensible. 

General  BoUeston  was  quite  taken  aback  for  a  moment  Then 
he  was  sorry.  But  after  a  little  reflection  he  said  very  sternly, 
**Carry  the  blackguard  in -doors;  and  run  for  an  oflBcer." 

Seaton  was  taken  into  the  hall,  and  laid  flat  on  the  floor. 

All  the  serraats  gathered  about  him,  brimful  of  curiosity, 
and  the  female  ones  began  to  speak  altogether;  but  General 
Rolleston  told  them  sharply  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  retire 
behind  the  man.  **Somebody  sprinkle  him  with  cold  water," 
said  he,  *'and  be  quiet  all  of  you,  and  keep  out  of  sight  while  I 
examine  him." 

He  stood  before  the  insensible  figure  with  his  arms  folded, 
amidst  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the  stifled  sol^s  of  Sarah 
Wilson,  and  of  a  sociable  housemaid  who  cried  with  her  for 
company. 

And  now  Seaton  began  to  writhe  and  show  signs  of  return- 
ing sense. 

Next  he  moaned  piteonsly,  and  sighed.  But  General  Rolles- 
ton could  not  pity  nim:  he  waited  grimly  for  returning  con- 
sciousness, to  subject  htm  t  j  a  merciless  interrogatory. 

He  waited  just  one  second  too  long.  He  had  to  answer  a 
question  instead  of  putting  one. 

The  judgment  is  the  last  faculty  a  mah  recorers  when  emer- 
ffing  from  insensibility;  and  Seaton,  seeing  the  General  stand- 
ing before  him,  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  faint  but 
earnest  voice,  before  eleven  witnesses,  **l8  she  safe?  O,  is  she 
safer' 

[to  be  continued] 


CUSTOMS   OF   ABYSSIHIA. 

Owinff  to  a  remarkable  fashion  in  Abvssinia  it  is  difficult,  in 
the  midst  of  the  rainy  season,  to  approach  the  capital,  because 
of  the  crowds  of  vagrants  provided,  maintained  and  paid, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  cry  and  lament  as  if  thev  had  really 
been  rery  much  ii\jured  and'  oppressed.  These  boisterous  ap- 
peals for  the  roval  protection,  they  will  tell  you,  are  intended 
to  honor  and  glorify  the  King,  and  In  order  Uiat  he  may  not 
feel  lonely  by  the  palace  beinff  too  quiet. 

This  curious  custom  was  the  source  of  great  annoyaiMe  to 
Bruce,  who  had  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner  conformed  to  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  Abyssinians.  This  adventurous 
traveller  was  treated  with  the  most  profound  respect  by  the 
generality  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  Kingly  ho- 
nors were  frequently  paid  to  him,  and  with  the  honors  be  had 
sometimes  to  submit  to  the  annoyances  of  royalty.  At  times 
during  the  rainy  season  there  would  be  four  or  five  hundred 
people  around  his  residence,  who  all  at  once  would  begin.some 
roaring  and  crying,  as  If  they  were  in  excruciating  anguish; 
others  praying  piteonsly  for  justice,  as  if  they  were  that  mo- 
ment suffering  from  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor;  and  others 
groaning  and  sobbing,  as  if  just  expiring;  '*and  this  horrid  sym- 

Shonv  was  so  artfully  performed,  that  no  ear  could  distinguish 
ut  that  it  proceeded  from  real  distress  *' 
Bruce  was  sometimes  so  surprised  and  affected,  that  he  or- 


dered one  of  the  soldiers  appointed  to  attend  on  him  to  bring 
some  of  the  shrieking  and  bowling  impostors  at  his  door  oi 
window  into  his  presence,  that  he  might  ascertain  what  tb9j 
wanted  or  who  had  maltreated  them.  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  the  interrogated  *'bowler"  was  a  discharged  servant  of  hii 
own.  or  tome  other  conspicuous  person.  At  other  timee  the 
blatant  petitioner  for  justice  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, who,  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  complaint, 
would  quite  composediv  reply,  ^'Nothing  is  the  matter  with  ma 
I  have  been  sleeping  all  day  with  the  horses,  and  hMuing  frooi 
the  soldiers  at  the  door  that  the  illustrious  lord  from  the  west 
bad  retired  to  his  apartments,  I  and  my  companions  have  come 
to  cry  and  make  a  noise  under  his  window,  to  do  him  honor  be- 
fore the  people,  for  fear  he  should  be  melancholy  bv  being  too 
quiet  when  alone.  I  therefore  hope  that  he  will  order  os  some 
drink,  that  we  may  continue  our  vociferations  with  a  little  more 
spirit." 

These  uncalled  for  attentions  frequently  put  Bruce  into  a  vi- 
olent passion,  a  circumstance  at  which  the  King,  who  was  used 
to  such  acts  of  homage,  would  laugh  heartily  when  related  to 
him. 

Many  of  the  customs  of  the  Abyssinian  monardis  and  people 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Wheoerer  the 
Persian  monarch  went  to  war,  he  made  an  appeal  to  bis  subor- 
dinate chiefs  just  in  che  same  manner  as  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch. Before  the  Abyssinian  monarch  marches  to  battle,  be  is- 
sues three  proclamations.  The  first  is,  "Buy  your  males,  get 
provisions,  and  pay  your  servants;  for  after  suoh  a  day  they 
that  seek  me  here  shall  not  find  me." 

The  second  proclamation  is  issued  in  about  a  week  after  the 
first:  it  is,  **Cnt  down  the  kantulTa  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  for  I  do  not  know  whither  I  am  going."  (The  kantnflk 
is  a  terrible  thorn,  which  very  much  molests  the  King  and  his 
nobility  la  their  march,  by  taking  hold  of  their  long  bair  and 
the  cotton  cloth  they  are  wrapped  in.) 

The  third  and  final  proclamation  is,  <*I  am  encamped  upon 
the  Anffrab  or  Kahha  (or  whatever  the  name  of  the  stream  may 
be).  He  that  does  not  join  me  there,  I  will  chastise  for  seven 
years." 

The  Persian,  like  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  wore  their  liair 
long. 

That  symbol  of  royalty,  the  diadem,  was  composed  of  the 
same  materials  in  Persia  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  latter  country 
the  kine  wears  it  while  marching,  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty.  In 
olden  times,  the  king  of  Abyssinia  sat  upon  a  golden  throne, 
which  in  shape,  was  a  large,  comfortable,  oblong,  square 
seat,  like  a  small  bedstead,  covered  with  Persian  carpets,  dam- 
ask, and  cloth  of  gold,  with  steps  leading  up  to  It  The  Abys- 
sinian throne  is  still  richly  ffilded;  but  the  many  revolutions 
and  wars  that  have  ravaged  the  country  have  dimmed  much  of 
the  former  splendor  of  the  monarchs.  It  is  high  treason  to 
sit  upon  any  seat  of  the  King's  and  whoever  presumed  to  do 
so  would  be  instantly  hewn  to  pieces,  if  there  should  not  be 
some  other  collateral  proof  of  his  being  a  madman. 


PAELOE 


AMUSEMSHTS      FOB     QUE 
TOUHQ   FOLKS. 


TO  CAUSE  WATEB  TO  BOIL  BT  THE  APPUCATION  OF  COLD, 
AND  TO  CEASE  TO  BOIL  BT  THE  APPUCATION  OF  HEAT. 
Half  fill  a  bottle  with  water,  place  it  over  a  lamp„and  let  It 
boil  briskly  for  a  few  minutes;  then  cork  the  bottle  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  tie  a  slip  of  moist  bladder  over  tlie  cork 
to  exclude  the  air;  the  water,  being  now  removed  fh>m  the 
lamp,  will  keep  boiling,  and  when  the  ebullition  ceases,  the 
boiling  may  be  renew^  by  wrapping  round  the  empty  part  of 
the  flask  a  cloth  wetted  wtth  cold  water;  but  if  hot  water  be 
applied,  the  boiling  instantly  ceases;  In  this  manner  ebullition 
may  be  renewed  and  made  again  to  cease  alternately,  by  the 
mere  application  of  hot  water. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


DAIST  CBOCHBT  L4CB. 

J.  L.  Barber  Sl  Co.'s  Prize  Crochet  Thread,  No.  24. 

12  chain,  join  on  third  stitch,  1  treble,  3  chain.  1  treble  in 
round  loop  nine  times,  cross  over,  1  double  chain,  4  treble,  1 
double  chain  in  each  3  chain,  21  chain,  miss  11,  join  round, 
work  as  first  pattern,  joining  second  4  treble  to  eighth  4  treble 
of  first  pattern.  Digitized  Dy  vj  v^v^^iv 
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FOR  TOP. 

1  treble  on  moth  4  treble,  2  chaia,  1  treble  between  the 
points,  2  chAin,  1  treble  on  next  point,  2  chain,  1  treble,  on 
chain.  2  chain,  mifls  2,  1  treble  on  chain,  2  chain,  repeat  to 


AISWERS   TO   OOBBBSPOSDBITB. 


jivrBL    OmmmiciiidmoB  Is 

A  Kouon— We  know  no  reason  wliy  a  MUliner  should  not  make  sn 
endkntwtfe.  ioniiiery  does  not  necssesrlly  pander  to  Tsni^  or  asplsy. 
r»D^7  applied,  the  art  serres  but  locQliivate  that  loYeoftbebeandftil 
fcr  wlddi  womea  as  a  cbuv  are  so  mack  more  dUitincaished  ttutn  men. 
Tbe  veiy  folUes  sodi  ss  love  of  dress,  Ac.  in  woaien,  are  means  by  which 
te  Creator  mansges  to  oonstitnte  them  attraotlTO  to  man.  Men  love  drees 
qdtesnoaght  bot  their  taste  in  this  direction  will  not  compare  with  that 
eftheioftersez.  Man  has  his  own  proper  qualities;  let  him  be  satis- 
led. 

lCiDioA.1.— We  cannot  saj  exactly,  bat  abont  12  pounds  of  b!ood  per 
■Amfte  are  aaid  to  psss  through  rhehesrt.  YoawiU  say,  donbtleas,  thst 
faraKh  abigoperatkm,  ithas  aysry  quiet  way  ofacoompUshlng  the  tssk; 
nd  80  It  has. 

IbaBmou8.~It  Is  supposed  that  without  salt  manUnd  would  mlsersbly 
perhh.  Salilees  food  Is  said  to  engender  msggots  and  corruption.  The 
KSMU  why  we  ciaTe  salt  Is  because  ••upwards  of  half  the  saline  matter  of 
the  blood  consisU  of  conmion  salt.  As  a  portion  of  this  Is  being  dlBCfaarged 
4dl7  through  the  skin  snd  kidneys,  it  has  to  be  replenished  in  our  daily 
tood." 

A  Toime  GAjnamEB.— The  following,  hi  answer  to  a  question  respect- 
lag  the  proper  tieatment  of  rose  boshea,  Ac ,  to  from  the  pen  of  G.  b. 
Watt,BKt: 

*^he  best  rose  bushes  sre  those  which  grow  upon  their  roots;  they  sre 
act  80  much  inclined  to  send  out  suckers,  ss  the  wild  rose,  when  used  for 
stocks.  The  rose  can  be  multlpned  hj  layers  and  cuttings.  Rosebushes 
skoald  be  cnt  back  to  give  Tigor  to  every  branch,  and  when  a  bod  appears 
est  of  plsoe  it  Aould  be  rubbed  off;  thto  will  give  a  fine,  healthy,  luxuti- 
antgrawtli  to  the  limbs  and  shoo*s  which  are  permitted  to  grow.  Annual 
pnmSttg  should  never  be  neglected,  cutting  back  say  two-thirds  of  Ust 
jeaK*B  gnywth  until  the  bush  present?  a  multitude  of  spur^  and  when  ia 
UoomapiMarstobeonemssslTerose.  Frune  after  the  leaves  have  ftdlea 
to  the  fliU,  or  early  in  q>ring-  OimberscanbetrataiedtotaksaDy  formby 
^■dictoas  pruning  and  training,  and  can  be  made  a  cheap  and  beautifhl 
eoivering  to  objects  that  would  be  otherwise  unsightly.  Like  the  bash 
rate  the  dimber  requires  proper  culture,  and  unremitting  attention  to 
produce  a  line  e0Bct  A  deep  gravelly  loam  well  worked  and  enriohed, 
will  make  weed  hi  great  ahandanoe,  and  If  the  growth  to  kept  within 
boands  by  pmniog,  flowers  will  be  very  abundant 

*'EspaUer  trainlDg  answers  well  in  oountrieian  the  sea-board  where  tlie 
ataesphese  is  moist  sad  rains  are  frequent,  bat  In  thto  dry  atmosphere, 
and  under  the  seorching  rays  of  oar  sun,  espalisring  wlH  be  yery  likely  to 
dlssppoim  the  expectations  of  the  gardener. 

**aU  flower  roots  are  benefited  la  thto  country  bj  a  Uttls  covering,  espe- 
cially when  the  snow  does  not  lie  on  the  ground;  a  slight  covering  of  very 
rottea  manure  not  only  preserves  the  root*  from  the  bad  effects  of  freer 
ng  snd  thawing,  but  also  enriches  the  soil  around  the  plant** 

A  Ounc  should  not  censure  ladies  for  being  nervous  Nervousness  to 
aa  hidfcsrton  of  delleacy  and  mental  development,  although  perhaps  to  an 
extreme.  The  clodhopper  has  no  nerves.  A  lilghly  Intellectual  person 
can  suffer  more  fnm  toothache  or  any  pain  of  that  sort  than  a  lees  culti- 
vated person.  It  to  one  of  the  fltftsof  a  high  state  of  refinement  that  you 
can  both  enjoy  more  and  suffer  mere. 


LES80KS    IH    GEOLOGY. -Ho.  11. 

Suppose  a  student  in  geology  to  be  traveling  along 
a  eedimeixtary  rock  for  some  distance,  alter  walking 
a  while  along  this  rock  he  comes  to  one  of  a  different 
mineral  character,  and  may  be  in  difficulty  to  account 
for  it  As  he  walks  over,  or  passes  alongside  of  it, 
be  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  causes  of  this 
difference  until  he  has  passed  completely  by  it.  Here 
we  will  suppose  he  comes  upon  a  patch  of  Plutonic 
roek  composed  of  say  granite  or  porphyry,  evident^ 
of  ignehus  origin.  He  goes  over  or  by  the  side  of 
this  Plutonic  rock  till  he  again  comes  to  some  sedi- 
mentary rock  similar  to  that  which  he  had  left  a  short 


time  before.  He  now  conjectures,  and  then  reasons 
out  the  conclusion  that  the  patch  of  questionable  rock 
be  had  passed  is  a  portion  ol  the  sedimentary  bed 
that  bad  first  been  altered  by  beat  and  then  tilted  up 
by  the  Plutonic  rock  in  some  of  its  eruptions.  He 
now  argues  witli  perfect  certainty  that  could  he  follow 
this  eruptive  or  Plutonic  rock  down  to  its  depth  or 
origin,  he  would  find  it  to  be  continuous  to  the  heated 
reservoir  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth;  and  secondly, 
that  if  in  a  portion  of  the  sedimentaxy  bed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eruptive  rock  he  could  sink  a  pit,  he 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  the  altered  beds  similar  in 
character  to  the  piece  that  had  been  tilted  up  by  the 
plu tonic  or  eruptive  rock  referred  to. 

In  the  lessons  already  given,  I  have  endeavored  to 

{>lace  in  your  mind  the  two  great  principles  of  Geo- 
ogy:  first  that  the  earth's  crust  is  a  fabricated  article, 
produced  in  the  laboratory  of,  a  stupendous  chemistry, 
according  to  t^e  fixed  laws  of  a  Supreme  Contriver  and 
Intelligent  maker  of  the  whole;  and  secondly  that  the 
article  thus  fabricated  hiy  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  at  successive  periods,  disturbed,  altered,  and  dis- 
located by  agencies  from  within  itself. 

In  the  course '  of  the  lessons  which  you  are 
now  about  to  enter,  you  will  find  how  the 
crust  of  the  earth  has  been  affected  and  modified  by 
volcanoes,  by  the  waters  of  seas  and  rivers,  by  organ- 
ic life,  by  vegetation,  by  ice  and  snow,  and  by  other 
means  and  agencies. 


IHSTEVCTIOHS   TO   CAEFEETEE8. 

USEFUL,  BULBS. 

The  "Carpenter's  New  Guide''  gives  the  following 
rules,  which  will  be  useful  to  many — 

All  bearing  timber  ought  to  have  a  moderate  cam* 
her,  or  roundness  on  the  upper  side,  for  till  the  mois- 
ture is  dried  out,  the  timber  will  swag  of  its  own 
weigKt. 

But  then  observe,  that  it  is  best  to  truss  girders 
when  they  are  fresk  sawn  out,  for  by  their  drying  and 
shrinking,  the  trusses  become  more  and  more  tight. 

Also,  in  fitting  down  tie-beams  upon  the  wall 
plates,  never  make  your  cocking  or  cogging  too  large, 
nor  yet  too  near  the  outside  of  the  wall  plate,  for  the 
grain  of  the  wood  being  cut  across  in  tne  tie-beam, 
the  piece  that  remains  upon  its  end  will  be  apt  to 
split  off,  but  keeping  it  near  the  inside  will  tend  to 
secure  it. 

Likewise  observe,  never  to  make  double  tenons  for 
bearing  uses,  such  as  binding  joists,  *  common  joists, 
or  purunes;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  very  much  weak- 
ens whatever  you  frame  into,  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  a  rarity  to  have  a  draught  to  both  tenons^  that  is, 
to  draw  both  joints  close;  for  the  pin  in  passing 
through  both  tenons,  if  there  is  a  draught  in  each, 
will  bend  so  much,  that  unless  it  be  as  tough  as  wire, 
it  must  needs  break  in  driving,  and  consequently  do 
more  hurt  than  good. 

Boofs  will  be  mucb  stronger  if  the  purlines  are 
notched  above  the  ^irineinal  rafters,  than  if  they  are 
framed  into  the  side  of  the  prindpals;  for  by  this 
means,  when  any  weight  is  applied  in  the  midale  of 
the  puvline,  it  cannot  bend,  being  confined  by  the 
other  rafters;  and  if  it  do,  the  sides  of  the  other  rafters 
must  needs  bend  along  with  it;  consequently  it  has' 
the  strength  of  all  the  other  rafters  sideways  added  to  it. 
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HUMOROUS    READIITGS. 


A  Turkish  Bath  (for  Lapibs  Oxly.)  —  The  Bot- 
pliorns. 

I  thonght  you  told  me,  doctor,  that  Smith's  fever 
had  gone  off?'*  "Oh,  yes;  but  it  and  Smith  went  off 
together." 

« Won't  that  boa  constrictor  bite  met"  said  a  litttle 
boy  to  a  ehowman. 

**0h,  no,  boy;  he  never  bites — ^he  swallows  his  wit- 
ties  whole." 

A  country  paper  says  there  Is  a  man  in  that  neigh- 
borhood so  mean,  that  he  sits  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
church  on  Sundays,  to  save  the  wear  of  his  pew 
cushions. 

"I  wonder  where  those  clouds  are  going?"  sighed 
Flora,  pensively,  8s  she  pointed  with  her  delicate  fin- 
ger to  the  heavy  masses  that  floated  in  the  sky. 

''I  think  they  are  goi%  to  thunder/'  said  her 
brother. 

A  num  a  short  distance  out  from  the  city  says  no 
one  need  tell  him  that  advertising  won't  cause  a  big 
rush,  for  he  advertised  ten  bushels  of  grapes  for  sale, 
and  the  next  morning  there  wasn't  one  left — the  boys 
stole  'em  all. 

It  is  vouched  for  as  a  fact  that  a  disciple  of  St. 
Crispin  had  an  order  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  illustrative  of  his  punctuality  and  des- 
patch, that  he  delivered  them  in  Gloucester,  a  few  days 
Ago»  eighteen  months  after  his  customer  had  been 
dead. 

Two  persons  of  a  satiric  turn  of  mind  met  a  neigh- 
bor and  said: 

''Friend,  we  have  been  disputing  whether  you  are 
most  knave  or  fool." 

The  man  took  each  of  the  querists  by  the  arm,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  middle. 

**Truth,"  said  he,  *1  believe  I  am  between  both." 

The  Shenandoah  Herald  tells  a  story  of  a  newly-en- 
franchised negro,  named  Ccesar,  who  voted  at  the  late 
election.  The  day  of  election  came.  Cansar  put  his 
little  slip  of  paper  in  the  mysterious  ballet  box.  He 
had  voted.  He  expressed  his  opinion — ^yes,  his  opin- 
ion on  a  great  question  I  He  was  met  by  one  of  his 
white  friends,  who  accosted  him  thus — 

"Well,  how  did  you  vote?" 

"Don't  know,  sah;  'twont  be  known  for  several 
days.  When  de  vote's  counted,  den  I'll  know  all 
about  it." 

Last  night  at  the  theatre,  a  gentleman  felt  the  pre- 
sure  of  two  little  airy  feet  upon  his  patent  leathers. 
At  first  the  sensation  was  delightful.  It  made  inex- 
pressibly delightful  thrills  pass  through  his  body;  but 
these  sensations  wore  away,  and  the  pressure  began 
to  feel  the  least  bit  uncomfortable. 

''Madam,"  he  gently  suggested,  "you  are  standing 
op  my  feet" 

"Your  feet,  sirP* 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Goodnessl  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  I 
was  standing  on  a  block  of  wood.  They  are  quite 
large  enough,  sir!" 

"Quite;  but  you  covered  'em,  madam." 


It  would  really  seem  to  be  true  that  soMe  men  aro 
bom  rich,  others  make  themselves  rich,  whils  m  third 
happy  clasi  have  riches  thrust  upon  th^m. 

Such  is  the  st^ry  told  of  a  farmer,  one  Mr.  8ayre, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  made  a  great  hit  in  spite 
of  himself.     It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sayre lisps  a  little.  Some  years  since  an  over- 
seer of  one  of  his  farms  told  him  he  needed  some  hogs 
on  his  place.     {Said  Mr.  Sayre: 

"Very  well,go  and  buy  four  or  five  thouth  andpigth 
right  away,  and  put  them  on  the  farm." 

The  man,  accustomed  to  obey,  and  that  without 
questioning,  asked: 

"Shall  I  take  the  money  with  me  to  narchase 
with?"  ^ 

"Xo,  thirl  They  all  know  me.  Thend  them  here 
— I'll  pay  for  them  or  give  you  the  money  to  pay 
when  you  get  them.** 

The  overseer  went  on  his  way,  and  in  two  weeks 
returned,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

"Well,  Mr.  Sayre,  I  can't  get  that  many  pigs.  I 
have  ridden  all  over  the  country,  all  about,  and  can 
buy  but  between  eight  and  nine  hundred." 

"Eight  or  nine  hundred  what?" 

"Eight  or  nine  hundred  pigs." 

"Eight  or  nine  hundred  pigth?  Who  told  you  to 
buy  that  many  pigth?     Are  you  a  fool?" 

"You  told  me  to  buy  them  two  weeks  since.  I  have 
tried  to  do  it." 

"Eight  or  nine  hundred  pigth  1  I  never  told  you 
any  thutch  thing.'' 

"But  you  did — ^you  told  me  to  go  out  and  bny  four 
or  five  thousand  pigs  " 

"I  didn't  do  no  thutch  thing!  I  told  you  to  go  and 
buy  four  or  five  thows  and  their  little  pigs,  and  you 
have  done  it,  I  thould  thay." 

Mr.  Sayre  had  pork  to  sell  next  fall.  Pork  rose, 
and  Sayre  made  his  pile. 


TAKINGS. 

He  took  her  fancy  when  be  came, 
He  took  her  hand,  he  took  a  kiss. 

He  took  DO  notice  of  the  shame 
That  glowed  her  bappj  cheek  at  this. 

He  took  to  come  of  afternoons, 
He  took  an  oath  he'd  ne'er  deceive, 

He  took  her  master's  siWer  spoons, 
And  after  that  he  took  his  leave. 
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POETRY. 


GENTLE    YOICES. 

Gentle  roioes,  what  bath  stirr'd  ye, 
Coming  from  the  buried  past  7 

In  the  dreams  of  night  I  heard  ye, 
And  a  spell  was  e'er  me  cast ! 

Friends  departed  stood  in  glory, 
Smiling  m  their  bright  array, 

Each  the  theme  of  tender  story, 
Led  my  heart  to  bliss  away. 

Gentle  voices,  ye  wonld  waken 
Many  a  cheering  hope  in  me. 

When  I  seem*d  by  all  forsaken, 
Then  my  thoughts  would  turn  to  thee. 

Of  my  all,  thongh  fate  bereft  me, 

What  I  most  relied  upon; 
Still,  with  gentle  voices  left  me, 

I  could  never  feel  alone. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY   Sm  E.   BULWER  LYTTON. 


THE 


[oomnmTEv.l 
TRIAL      OF      GODWIIJ. 


The  Witana-gcmot  was  assembled  in  the  Great 
Hall  1  f  Westminster  in  all  its  imperial  pomp. 

It  was  on  his  throne  that  the  king  sate  now — and 
it  was  the  sword  that  was  in  his  right  hand.  Some 
seated  below,  and  some  standing  beside  the  throne, 
were  the  officers  of  the  Basileus*  of  Britain.  There, 
were  to  be  seen  chamberlain  and  cupbearer;  disc 
thegn  and  hors  thegn;  the  thegn  of  the  dishes,  and 
the  thegn  of  the  stud;  with  many  more.  Next  to 
these  sat  the  clerks  of  the  chapel,  with  the  king's  con- 
fessor at  their  head. 

Below  the  scribes,  a  space  was  left  on  the  floor,  and 
farther  down  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  Witao.  Of  these, 
first  in  order,  both  from  their  spiritual  rank  and  their 
vast  temporal  possessions,  sat  the  lords  of  the  chnrch; 
the  chairs  of  the  prelates  of  London  and  Canterbury 
were  void.  But  still  goodly  was  the  array  of  Saxon 
mitres,  with  the  harsh,  hungry,  but  intelligent  face  of 
Stigand — Stigand  the  stout  and  the  covetous;  and 
the  benign  but  firm  features  of  Aired,  true  priest  and 

•  The  Htle  of  BasUeos  was  retained  by  the  English  ktogeso  late  as  the 
time  of  John. 


true  patriot,  distinguished  amidst  all.  Around  each 
prelate,  as  stars  round  a  snn,  were  his  own  special 
priestly  retainers,  selected  from  his  diocese.  Farther 
still  down  the  hall  are  the  great  civil  lords  and  vice- 
king  vassals  of  the  'Lord  Paramount.'  Vacant  the 
chair  of  the  king  of  the  Scotts,  for  Siward  hath  not 
yet  had  his  wish;  Macbeth  is  in  his  fastnesses,  or 
listening  to  the  weird  sisters  in  the  world;  and  Mal- 
colm is  a  fugitive  in  the  halls  of  the  Northumbrian 
earl.  Vacant  the  chair  of  the  hero  Gryffyth,  son  of 
Llewelyn,  the  dread  of  the  marches,  prince  of  Gwyn- 
ed,  whose  arms  had  subjugated  all  Oynry.  But 
there,  are  the  lesser  sub-kings  of  Wales.  With  their 
torques  of  gold,  and  wild  eyes,  and  hair  cut  round 
ears  and  brow,  they  stare  on  the  scene. 

On  the  same  bench  with  these  sub-kings,  distin- 
guished from  them  by  height  of  stature,  and  calai 
collectedness  of  mien,  no  less  than  by  their  caps  of 
maintenance  and  furred  robes,  are  those  props  of 
strong  thrones  and  terrors  of  weak — the  earls  to  whom 
shires  and  counties  fall,  as  hyde  and  carricate  to  the 
lesser  thegns.  But  three  of  these  were  tken  present, 
and  all  three  the  foes  of  Godwin.  Siward,  earl  of 
Northumbria;  Leofric  of  Mercia;  and  RoliF,  earl  of 
Hereford  and  Worcestershire,  who,  strong  in  his  claim 
of  ,*king*s  blood,"  left  not  the  court  with  his  Norman 
friends.  And  on  the  same  benches,  thongh  a  little 
apart,  are  the  lesser  earls,  and  that  higher  order  of 
thegns,  called  king's  thegns. 

Not  far  from  these  sate  the  chosen  citizens  from  the 
free  burgh  of  London,  already  of  great  weight  in  the 
Senate — sufficing  often  to  turn  its  counsels;  all  friends 
were  they  of  the  English  earl  and  his  house.  In  the 
same  division  of  the  hall  were  found  the  bulk  and 
true  popular  part  of  the  meeting — popular  indeed — as 
representing  not  the  people,  but  the  things  the  people 
most  prized — valor  and  wealth;  the  thegn  land-owners, 
called  in  the  old  deeds  the  "Ministers:"  they  sate  with 
swords  by  their  side,  all  of  varying  birih,  fortune, 
and  connection,  whether  with  king,  earl,  or  ceorl. 
Farther  down  still,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall, 
crowding  by  the  open  doors,  filling  up  the  space 
without,  were  the  ceorls  themselves. 

And  the  forms  of  the  meeting  had  been  duly  said 
and  done;  and  the  king  had  spoken  words,  no  doubt 
wary  and  peaceful,  gracious  and  exhortatory;  but 
those  words — for  his  voice  that  day  was  weak — tra- 
veled not  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  clerks  and  his 
officers;  and  a  murmur  buzzed  through  the  hall,  when 
Earl  Godw'n  stood  on  the  floor  with  his  six  sons  at  his 
back;  and  you  might  have  heard  the  hum  of  the  gnat 
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that  vexed  the  smooth  cheek  of  Earl  Rolf,  or  the  click 
of  the  spider  from  the  web  on  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
moment  before  Earl  Godwin  spoke. 

'*If,"  said  he,  with  the  modest  look  and  downcast 
eye  of  practiced  eloquence,  "If  I  rejoice  once  more  to 
breathe  the  air  of  England;  if  I  rejoice  to  stand  once 
more  in  that  assembly  which  has  often  listened  to  mj 
voice  when  onr  common  country  was  in  peril,  who 
here  will  blame  that  joy?  Who  among  my  foes,  if 
foes  now  1  have,  will  not  respect  the  old  man's  glad- 
ness? Who  among  you,  earls  and  thep^ns,  would  not 
grieve,  if  his  duty  bade  him  say  to  the  gray-haired 
exile,  *In  this  English  air  you  shall  not  breafhc  your 
lat*t  sigh— on  this  English  soil  you  shall  not  find  a 
gravel-  Who  among  you  would  not  grieve  to  say  it?*' 
(Suddenly  he  drew  up  his  head  and  faced  his  audience.) 
"Who  among  you  hath  the  courage  and  the  heart  to 
say  it?  Yes,  1  r*^joice  that  I  am  at  last  in  an  assembly 
fit  to  judge  my  cause,  and  pronounce  my  innocence. 
For  what  offense  was  I  outlawed?  For  what  offense 
were  I,  and  the  six  sons  I  have  given  to  my  land,  to 
bear  the  wolfs  penalty,  and  be  chased  and  slain  as 
the  wild  beaatsr     Hear  me,  and  answer! 

"Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  returning  to  his  do- 
mains from  a  visit  to  our  lord  the  king,  entered  the 
town  of  Dover  in  mail  and  on  his  war  steed;  his  train 
did  the  same.  Unknowing  our  laws  and  customs  (for 
I  desire  to  press  light  upon  all  old  grievances,  and 
will  impute  ill  designs  to  none),  these  foreigners  in- 
vade by  force  the  private  dwellings  of  citizens,  and 
there  select  their  quarters.  Ye  all  know  that  this 
was  the  strongest  violation  of  8axon  right;  ye  know 
that  the  meanest  ceorl  hath  the  proverb  on  his  lip, 
'Every  man's  house  is  his  castle.'  One  of  the  towns- 
men acting  on  that  belief— which  I  have  yet  to  learn 
was  a  false  one — expelled  from  his  threshold  a  retain- 
er of  the  French  earl's.  The  stranger  drew  his  sword 
and  wounded  him;  blows  followed — the  stranger  fell 
by  the  arm  he  had  provoked.  The  news  arrived  to 
Earl  Eustace;  he  and  his  kinsmen  spur  to  the  spot; 
they  murder  the  Englishman  on  his  hearth-stone " 

Here  a  groan,  half-stifled  and  wrathful,  broke  from 
the  ceorlee  at  the^end  of  the  hall.  Godwin  held  up 
his  hand  in  rebuke  of  the  interruption,  and  resumed. 

"This  deed  done,  the  outlanders  rode  through  the 
streets  with  their  drawn  swords;  they  butchered  those 
who  came  in  their  way;  they  trampled  even  children 
under  their  horses'  feet.  The  burghers  armed.  I 
thank  the  Divine  Father,  who  gave  me  for  my  coun- 
trymen those  gallant  burghers!  Thoy  fought,  as  we 
English  know  how  to  fight;  they  slew  some  nineteen 
or  score  of  these  mailed  intruders;  they  chased  them 
from  the  town.  Earl  Eustace  fled  fast.  Earl  Eustace 
we  know  is  a  wise  man:  small  rest  took  he,  little 
bread  broke  he,  till  he  pulled  rein  at  the  gale  of  Glou- 
cester, where  my  lord  the  king  then  held  court.  He 
made  his  complaint.  My  lord  the  king,  naturally, 
hearing  but  one  side,  thought  the  burghers  in  the 
wrong;  and,  scandalized  that  such  high  perscms  of  his 
own  kith  should  be  so  aggrieved,  he  sent  for  me,  in 
whose  government  the  burgh  of  Dover  is,  and  bade 
me  chastise,  by  military  execution,  those  who  had  at- 
tacked the  foreign  count.  I  appeal  to  the  great  earls 
whom  I  see  before  me— to  you,  illustrious  Leofric;  to 
you,  renowned  Siward— what  value  would  ye  set  on 
your  earldoms,  if  ye  had  not  the  heart  and  the  power 
to  see  right  done  to  the  dwellers  therein? 


"What  was  the  course  I  proposed?  Instead  of 
martial  execution,  which  would  involve  the  whole 
burgh  in  one  sentence,  I  submitted  that  the  reeve  and 
gerefas  of  the  burgh  should  be  cited  to  appear  before 
the  king,  and  account  for  the  broil.  My  lord,  though 
ever  most  clement  and  loving  to  his  godd  people, 
either  unhappily  moved  against  me,  or  overs wayed 
by  the  foreigners,  was  counseled  to  reject  this  mode 
of  doing  justice,  which  our  laws,  as  settled  under  Ed* 
gar  and  Canute,  enjoin.  And  because  I  would  not — 
and  I  say  in  the  presence  of  all,  because  I,  Godwin 
son  of  Wolnoth,  durst  not,  if  I  would,  have  entered 
the  free  burgh  of  Dover  with  mail  on  my  back  and  the 
doomsman  at  my  right  hand,  these  outlanders  induced 
my  lord  the  king  to  summon  me  to  attend  in  person 
(as  for  a  sin  of  my  own)  the  council  of  the  Witan, 
convened  at  Gloucester,  then  filled  with  the  foreigners, 
not,  as  I  humbly  opined,  to  do  justice  to  me  and  mj 
folk  of  Dover,  but  to  secure  to  this  Count  of  Boulogne 
a  triumph  over  English  liberties,  and  sanction  his 
scorn  for  the  value  of  English  lives. 

"I  hesitated,  and  was  menaced  with  outlawry.  I 
agreed  to  refer  all  matters  to  a  Witan  held  where  it  is 
held '  this  day.  My  troops  were  disbanded;  but  the 
foreigners  induced  my  lord  not  only  to  retam  his  own, 
but  to  issue  his  Herr-bann  for  the  gathering  of  hosts 
far  and  near,  even  allies  beyond  the  seas.  When  I 
looked  to  London  for  the  peacefnl  Witan,  what  saw 
I?  The  largest  armament  that  had  been  c(^lected  in 
this  reign — that  armament  headed  by  Norman  knishts. 
— was  this  the  meeting  where  justice  could  be  done 
mine  and  me?  Nevertheless,  what  was  my  offer? 
That  I  and  my  six  sons  would  attend,  provided  the 
usual  sureties,  agreeable  to  our  laws,  from  which  only 
thieves  are  excluded,  were  given  that  we  should  come 
and  go  life-free  and. safe.  Twice  this  offer  was  made, 
twice  refused ;  and  so  I  and  my  sons  were  banished. 
We  went; — we  have^etumed!" 

''And  in  arms,"  murmured  Earl  Rolf,  son-in  law  to 
that  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  whose  violence  had 
been  temperately  and  truly  narrated. 

**And  in  arms,"  repeated  Godwin;  "true;  in  arms 
against  the  foreigners  who  had  thus  poisoned  the  ear 
of  our  gracious  king;  in  arms.  Earl  Kolf;  and  at  the 
first  clash  of  those  arms,  Franks  and  foreigners  have 
fled.  We  have  no  need  of  arms  now.  We  are  among' 
our  countrymen,  and  no  Frenchman  interposes  be- 
tween  us  and  the  ever  gentle,  ever  generous  nature  of 
our  born  king. 

"Peers  and  proceres,  chiefs  of  this  Witan,  perhaps 
the  largest  ever  yet  assembled  in  man's  memory,  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  whether  I  and  mine,  or  the  foreign 
fugitives,  caused  the  dissension  in  these  realms;  whe- 
ther our  banishment  was  just  or  not;  whether  in  our 
return  we  have  abused  the  power  we  possessed.  Minis- 
ters, on  those  swords  by  your  sides  there  is  not  one 
drop  of  blood!  As  for  my  sons,  no  crime  can  be 
alleged  against  them,  unless  it  be  a  crime  to  have  in 
their  veins  that  blood  which  flows  in  mine — blood 
which  they  have  learned  from  me  to  shed  in  defense 
of  that  beloved  laud  to  which  they  now  ask  to  be  re- 
called/' 

The  earl  ceased  and  receded  behind  his  children, 
having  artfully,  by  his  very  abstinence  from  the  mere 
heated  eloquence  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault  and  a  wile, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  an  audience   already 

prepared  for  his  acquittal. 
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Bat  now  as  from  the  sona,  Sweyn  the  eldest  stepped 
forth,  with  a  wanderiD^  eye  and  uncertain  foot,  there 
was  a  movement  like  a  shudder  among  the  large 
majoritj  of  the  audience,  and  a  murmur  of  hate  or  of 
horror. 

The  young  earl  marked  the  sensation  his  presence 
produced,  and  stopped  short.  His  breath  came  thick; 
he  raised  his  right  hand,  but  spoke  not.  His 
Toice  died  on  his  lips;  his  eyes  roved  wildly  round 
with  a  haggard  stare  more  imploring  than  defying. 
Then  rose,  in  his  episcopal  stole,  Aired  the  bishop, 
and  his  clear,  sweet  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"Comes  Sweyn,  son  of  Godwin,  here,  to  prove  his 
innocence  of  treason  against  the  king? — if  so,  let  him 
hold  his  peace;  for  if  the  Witan  acquit  Godwin,  son 
of  Wolnoth,  of  that  charge,  the  acquittal  includes  his 
House.  But  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Church  here 
represented  by  its  fathers,  will  Sweyn  say,  and  fasten 
his  word  by  oath,  that  he  is  guiltless  of  treason  to 
the  Kings  of  kings — guiltless  of  sacrilege  that  my 
lips  shrink  to  name?  Alas,  that  the  duty  falls  on  me 
--for  I  loved  thee  once,  and  love  thy  kindred  now. 
But  I  am  God's  servant  before  all  things'' — the  prelate 
paused,  and  gathering  up  new  energy,  added  in  unfal- 
tering accents,  '*!  charge  thee  here,  Sweyn,  the  out- 
law, that,  moved  by  the  fiend,  thou  didst  bear  off  from 
God's  house,  and  violate  a  daughter  of  the  Church — 
Algive,  abbess  of  Leominster  r' 

"And  I,"  cried  Siward,  rising  to  the  full  height  of 
his  stature,  "I,  in  the  presence  of  these  pre  ceres, 
whose  proudest  title  is  milUes  or  warriors — I  charge 
Sweyn,  son  of  Godwin,  that,  not  in  open  field  and 
hand  to  hand,  but  by  felony  and  guile,  he  wrought 
the  fool  and  abhorrent  murder  of  his  cousin,  Beorn  the 
earlP 

At  these  two  charges  from  men  so  eminent,  the 
effect  upon  the  audience  was  startling.  While  those 
not  influenced  by  Godwin  raised  their  eyes,  sparkling 
with  wrath  and  scorn,  upon  the  wasted,  yet  still  noble 
face  of  the  eldest  born,  even  those  most  zealous  on 
behalf  of  that  popular  House,  evinced  no  symp  ithy 
for  its  heir.  Some  lookM  down  abashed  and  mourn- 
fal — some  regarded  the  accused  with  a  co'd,  unpi tying 
look.  Only  perhaps  among  the  ceorls,  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  might  be  seen  some  compassion  on  anxious 
faces;  for  before  those  deeds  of  crime  had  been  bruited 
abroad,  none  among  the  sons  of  Godwin  more  blithe 
of  mien  and  bold  of  hand,  more  honored  and  beloved, 
than  Sweyn  the  outlaw.  But  the  hush  that  succeded 
the  charges  was  appalling  in  its  depth.  Godwin  him- 
self shaded  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and  only  those 
close  by  could  see  that  his  breast  heaved  and  his  limbs 
trembled.  The  brothers  had  shrunk  from  the  side  of 
the  accused,  outlawed  even  among  his  kin — all  save 
Harold,  who,  strong  in  his  blameless  name  and  be- 
loved repute,  advanced  three  strides  amidst  the  silence, 
and,  standing  by  h's  brother's  side,  lifted  his  com- 
manding brow  above  the  seated  judges,  but  he  did 
not  speak. 

Then  said  Sweyn  the  earl,  strengthened  by  such 
solitary  companionship  in  that,  hostile  assemblage — 
**I  might  answer,  thut  fur  these  charges  in  the  past, 
for  deeds  alleged  as  done  eight  long  years  ago.  I  have 
the  king's  grace,  and  the  in*law's  right;  and  that  in 
the  Witans  over  which  I,  as  earl,  presided,  no  man 


was  twice  judged  for  the  same  offense.     That  I  hoi] 
to  be  the  law,  in  the  great  councils  as  the  small." 

"It  is!  it  is!"  exclaimed  Godwin;  his  paternal  fed 
ings  conquering  his  prudence  and  his  decorous  dignitjl 
"Holdtoit,  my  son!" 

**I  hold  to  it  not,"  resumed  the  young  earl,  casting  i 
haughty  glance  over  the  somewhat  blank  and  disap 
pointed  faces  of  his  foes,  '*for  my  law  is  here^ — an< 
he  smote  his  heart — "and  that  condemns  me,  not  onct 
alone,  but  evermore!  Aired,  0  holy  father,  at  whos^ 
knees  I  once  confessed  my  every  sin — I  blame  the< 
Bot^  that  thou  first,  in  the  Witan,  liftest  thy  voic< 
against  me,  though  thou  knowest  that  I  loved  Algiv€ 
from  youth  upward;  she,  with  her  heart  yet  mine, 
was  given  in  the  last  year  of  Hardicanute,  when  might 
was  right,  to  the  Church.  I  met  her  again,  flushed 
with  my  victories  over  the  Walloon  kings,  with  powd 
in  my  hand  and  passion  in  my  veins.  Deadly  was  m^ 
sin!  But  what  as^ed  I?  that  vows  compelled  should 
be  annulled;  that  the  love  of  my  youth  might  yet  be 
the  wife  of  my  manhood.  Pardon,  that  I  knew  not 
then  how  eternal  are  the  bonds  ye  of  the  Church  have 
woven  round  those  of  whom,  if  ye  fail  of  saints,  ye 
may  at  least  make  martyrs.'' 

He  paused,  and  bis  lip  curled,  and  his  eye  shot  wild 
fire;  for  in  that  moment  his  mother^s  blood  was  high 
within  him,  and  he  looked  and  thought,  perhaps,  as 
some  heathen  Dane,  but  the  flash  of  the  former  man 
was  momentary ,''and  humbly  smiting  his  breast,  he 
murmured — "A vaunt,  Satan! — yea,  deadly  was  my 
sin!  And  the  sin  was  mine  alone;  Algive,  if  stained, 
was  blameless;  she  escaped — and — and — died. 

"The  king  was  wroth;  and  first  to  strive  against 
my  pardon  was  Harold  my  brother,  who  now  alone 
in  my  penitence  stands  by  my  side:  he  strove  man- 
fully and  openly;  I  blamed  him  not:  but  Beorn,  my 
cousin,  desired  my  earldom,  and  he  strove  against  me, 
wilily  and  in  secret — to  my  face  kind,  behind  my  back 
despiteful.  I  detected  his  falsehood,  and  meant  to 
detain,  but  not  to  slay  him.  He  lay  bound  in  my 
ship;  he  reviled  and  he  taunted  me  in  the  hour  of  my 
gloom;  and  when  the  blood  of  the  sea-kings  flowed  in 
fire  through  my  veins.  And  I  lified  my  az  in  ire; 
and  my  men  lifted  theirs,  and  so — and  so!  Again  I 
say — Deadly  was  my  sin! 

*'Think  not  that  T  seek  now  to  make  less  my  guilt, 
as  I  sought  when  I  deemed  that  life  was  yet  long,  and 
power  was  yet  sweet.  I  have  been  a  fugitive  and  an 
exile — again  I  have  been  inlawed,  and  earl  of  all  the 
lauds  trom  Isis  to  the  Wye.  And  whether  in  state  or 
in  penury  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  I  have  seen  the 
pale  face  of  the  nun  betrayed,  and  the  gory  wounds 
of  the  murdered  man.  I  come  not  here  to  plead  for  a 
pardon,  which  would  console  me  not,  but  formally  to 
dissever  my  kinsmen's  cause  from  mine,  which  alone 
sullies  and  degrades  it;  I  come  here  to  say,  that,  co- 
veting not  your  acquittal,  fearing  not  your  judgment, 
I  pronounce  mine  own  doom.  Cap  of  nobIe»  and  az 
t»f  warrior,  I  lay  aside  forever;  baref<K)ted,  and  alone, 
I  go  hence  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher;  there  to  assoil  my 
soul,  and  implore  that  grace  which  can  not  come  frora 
man!  Harold,  step  forth  in  the  place  of  Sweyn  the 
first-born!  And  ye  prelates  and  peers,  mi!ites  and 
ministers,  proceed  to  adjudge  the  living!  To  you 
and  to  Kngland,  he  who  now  quits  you  is  the 
dead!" 
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He  gathered  his  robe  of  state  over  bis  breast  as  a 
monk  his  gown,  and  looking  neither  to  right  nor  to 
left,  passed  slowly  down  the  hall,  through  the  crowd, 
which  made  way  for  him  in  awe  and  silence;  and  it 
seemed  to  the  assembly  as  if  a  cloud  had  gone  from 
the  face  of  day. 

And  Godwin  still  stood  with  his  face  covered  by 
his  robe. 

And  Harold  anxiously  watched  the  faces  of  the 
assembly,  and  saw  no  relenting  I 

And  Gurth  crept  to  Harold's  side. 

And  the  gay  Leofwine  looked  sad. 

And  the  young  Wolnoth  turned  pale  and  trembled. 

And  the  fierce  Tostig  played  with  his  golden 
chain. 

And  one  low  sob  was  heard,  and  it  came  from  the 
breast  of  Aired  the  meek  accuser;  God's  true  but  gen- 
tle priest. 

[to  be^  continued.] 


VALEHTIHE  VOX,   THE  VESTBILOQUI^T. 

TRIP    ON  THB   ORiLYBSEND  STEAMBOAT. 

Among  the  varied  amuBcments  peculiar  to  London  life  at  the 
period  of  this  Btorj,  a  yery  prominent  recreation  consisted  of 
a  voyage  by  steamboat  to  Gravesend.  Thousands  were  con- 
tinually in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  smoke  and  dirt  of 
London  for  the  purer  air  of  tbia  delightful  watering  place. 
Among  others,  Valentine  resolved  upon  a  trip.  These  steam- 
boats were,  and  still  are,  navigated  by  a  captain,  who  (Vom  an 
elevated  platform  above  the  paddle-boxes  communicates  his 
directions  to  a  call-boy  standing  immediately  below,  who  in 
turn  bawls  them  out  with  a  prolonged  nasal  twang  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  engine-room. 

When  the  clock  struck  ten,  on  the  morning  in  question,  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  individuals  had  managed  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  the  deck,  and  as  the  band,  consisting  of 
a  harp,  a  violin,  and  a  fife,  began  to  play  a  highly  popular 
tune,  the  boat  started.  Ginger  beer  and  bottled  stout  were  in 
immediate  requisition,  and  while  maiiv  of  the  unencumbered 
gentlemen  were  smoking  their  cigars,  Valentine  was  learning 
the  various  orders  that  were  giving  by  the  captain  through  the 
boy  who  stood  Just  above  the  place  in  which  the  engine  was 
working. 

The  vessel  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  fancying  that  he 
could  imitate  the  voice  of  the  boy  exactly,  he  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  experiment;  and  as  he  had  become  quite 
AU  FAIT  to  the  orders  that  were  given,  the  very  moment  the 
l^oat  had  passed  the  shipping,  he  commencod  with  ^'Kase  arT' 

"No,  no;  go  on,"  said  the  captain. 

••Go  on  I"  cried  the  boy. 

*<£ase  ar  I"  shonted  Valentine  again. 

'♦Who  told  you  t)  ease  herT  *  said  the  captain  to  the  boy. 

'•Stop  ar  I"  cried  Valentine,  and  the  engine  stopped  at  once. 

"What  are  you  about,  sir!" shouted  the  captain;  "youM  bet- 
ter mind  what  you  are  after.  Go  on,  sir,  and  let's  have  no  more 
of  that  nonsense.*' 

♦*Go  on  I"  cried  the  boy,  who  couldn't  exactly  understand  it, 
although  he  looked  round  and  scratched  his  head  with  great 
energy. 

At  this  moment  a  wherry  was  seen  just  ahead  waiting  to  put 
three  passengers  on  board,  and  as  the  vessel  approached  her, 
the  captain  raised  his  band. 

**Ea«e  ar !"  cried  the  boy,  who  was  watching  that  hand,  and 
as  it  moved  again,  be  added  **stop  ar  V*  when  the  steps  were 
let  down,  and  a  man  stood  ready  with  a  boat  hook  secured  by 
a  rope,  while  the  waterman  was  pulling  away  with  all  the 
strength  he  had  in  him. 

*'Go  on !''  cried  Valentine.  juRt  as  the  boat  had  reached  the 
side,  and  the  vessel  dashed  away  and  left  the  wberry  behind 

"Stop  her  I"  shouted  the  captain  very  angrily,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  vou,  sir,  this  morning  ?" 

"Stop  arl"  cried  the  innocent  boy;  and  the  waterman,  who 
was  very  old  and  not  very  strong,  pulled  away  again  as  hard 
as  he  could  pull;  but  as  he  had  to  row  against  the  tide,  and 
bad  been  left  some  considerable  distance  behind,  it  was  a  long 


time  before  he  could  manage  to  get  up  again,  although  he  per- 
spired very  freely.  He  did,  however,  at  length  succeed  in 
getting  alongside;  but  just  as  he  was  reaching  the  steps  again, 
Valentine  cried,  "Move  her  astarnT' — when,  at  the  vessel  went 
back  very  fast  with  the  tide,  she  left  the  wherry  some  consid- 
erable distance  ahead. 

"Stop  her!  you  scoundrel  I  go  on  I  What  d'ye  mean,  sirr* 
shouted  the  captain  indignantly. 

"Stop  ar !— Go  on  !'*  cried  the  boy,  who  couldn't  make  it  out 
exactly  even  then— "ease  ar  I" — ^he  cried  again,  as  the  captain 
waived  his  hand— "stop  ar !»' 

'•Go  on !"  cried  Valentine,  in  precisely  the  same  tone,  And 
the  vessel  again  left  the  wberry  behind  her. 

As  the  captain,  at  this  interesting  moment,  *brew  his  cap  at 
the  boy,  and  as  the  boy  began  to  rub  his  head  violently,  as  if 
it  had  struck  him,  the  vessel  proceeded  so  far  before  the  order 
"to  go  on,"  had  been  counteracted,  that  the  waterman,  feeling 
that  they  were  having  a  game  with  him,  quietly  gave  the  thing 
op. 

Now  the  captain  was  really  a  remarkable  man,  but  the  ebief 
characteristics  of  his  mind  were  even  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  his  body.  He  had  been  a  most  ei:traordinary  swearer, 
but  having  imbibed  a  propensity  for  literature  and  art,  a  ten 
months'  quiet  indulgence  in  that  propensity  had  made  him  alto- 
gether a  different  individual. 

How,  then,  to  express  his  feelings  when  irritated,  became  a 
difficulty  which  he  had  every  dav  to  surmount  He  had  not  the 
least  notion  of  bridling  his  passion;  his  object  was  simply  to 
bridle  his  tongue;  and  as  swearing— if  use  be  indeed  second 
nature — had  clearly  become  natural  to  him,  he  wafl  frequently 
in  danger  of  bursting  some  very  important  blood-vessel,  be- 
cause he  would  not  give  vent  to  his  rage  in  the  language  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  He  would  keep  it 
pent  up,  and  it  was  pent  up  while  the  steamer  was  dodging  the 
wherry;  but  when  he  found  that  the  waterman  had  ceased  to 
ply  bis  sculls,  and  that  the  opposition  vessel  would  have  the 
three  passengers  in  consequence,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
"You  beauty  I*'  cried  he  to  the  boy  at  length,  finding  that  he 
must  either  say  something  or  burst  "Oh  I  bless  your  FBETrT 
eyes  I— Yoc  understand  me !" 

"Ease  ar  I"  cried  Valentine. 

"At  it  again !"  exclaimed  the  captain;  "ob,  you  darling,  you 
sweet  pretty  boy  I  Ob,  I'll  give  you  pepper !  ony  let  me  come 
down  to  you,  that*s  all,  you  duck,  and  I'll  give  you  the  beaa- 
tifullest  towelling  you  ever  enjoyed.    Let  her  go,  sir  1" 

"Go  on!-'  whined  the  boy.    "It  a'n't  me;  I  can't  help  it" 

"What!  Say  that  again — only  say  it— and  if  I  don't  make 
you  spin  round  and  round,  like  a  lying  young  cockchafer, 
seize  me."  And  the  poor  boy  began  to  dig  his  knuckles  in 
his  eyes,  and  to  whine  a  repetition  of  what  was  held  to  be  a 
falsehood. 

"Ah,  whine  away,  my  dear!"  cried  the  captain,  *'whine 
away !  If  you  don't  bold  that  noise,  I'll  come  down  and  give 
you  a  clout  one  side  o'  the  bead  that  you  never  had  afore  r' 

"Ease  ar !"  cried  Valentine. 

"What,  won't  you  be  quiet?" 

"Stoparl" 

"What  is  it  you  mean,  you  young— angel?  What  is  it  yon 
MBAN?"  cried  the  captain,' as  be  sto^  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  "do  you  want  a  good  welting  ?  on j 
say,  and  you  shall  catch,  my  dear,  the  biessedest  rope  Vending 
you  ever  bad  any  notion  on  yet  Now  I  give  yon  fair  warning. 
If  I  have  any  more  of  this,  if  it's  ever  so  little,  I'll  come 
down  and  grve  you  the  sweetest  hiding  that  ever  astonished 
your  nerves !  bo  ony  look  out,  my  dear !  Take  a  friend *s  ad- 
vice, and  look  out    Well,  are  we  to  perceed  t" 

"Go  on !"  cried  the  boy;  and  be  still  worked  awav  with  his 
knuckles,  and  screwed  up  his  features  into  the  ugliest  form 
they  were  capable  of  assuming. 

"Oh,  you  young  beauty !— you  know  what  I  mean,"  cried 
the  captain,  as  he  ground  his  teeth  and  shook  his  fists  al  the 
innocent  boy,  whose  eyes  were  by  this  time  so  swollen  that  he 
could  scarcely  see  out  of  them  at  all.  "You  stink  for  a  good 
tanning,  and  I'll  ease  your  mind,  my  dear — if  I  don't,  may  I 
be — saved !  So  now  you  know  my  sentiments."  And  having 
delivered  himself  loudly  to  this  effect,  he  thrust  his  hands  tri- 
umphantly into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  directed  the  whole 
of  bis  attention  ahead. 

His  eye  was.  however,  no  sooneroff  the  boy,  than  Valentine 
again  cried  ''Ease  ar!  stop  ar!'-  but  long  before  the  sound  of 
the  last  "ar''  hud  died  away,  the  captain  seised  a  rope  about 
as  thick  as  bis  wrist,  and  without  giving  utterance  even  to  a 
word,  jumped  down  upon  the  deck  with  a  deep  inspiration  of 
vengeance.  *^uigmzed  Dy  vjV7V/gfv   *^ 
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'Away,  boy  I  runl'  cried  ValeD tine,  quickly;  and  the  boy, 
who  was  evideoUy  anything  but  an  idiot,  darted  like  lightning 
among  the  passengers.  The  captain  at  starting  was  close  at  bis 
heels;  but  the  boy  shot  ahead  with  much  skill,  and  then  dodged 
him  round  and  round  and  in  and  out,  with  so  much  tact  and 
dexterity,  that  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  had  been  chased 
in  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar  before. 

'Lay  hold  of  that  boy  V  cried  the  captain,  Oay  hold  of  him 
there r  bat  the  passengers,  who  rather  enjoyed  the  chase,  re- 
fused to  do  any  such  thing.  They,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored 
to  shield  the  boy;  and  whenever  they  fancied  that  the  captain 
was  gaining  ground,  although  he  would  not  have  caught  bim  in 
a  fortnight,  a  dozen  of  the  stoutest  would— of  course  accident- 
ally— place  themselves  quietly  before  him. 

*Gome  here  r  cried  the  captain,  panting  for  breath:  'Will  you 
mind  what  I  say,  sir?  Gome  here?'  but  the  boy,  who  didaH 
seem  to  approve  of  that  course,  did  discreetly  refuse  to  accept 
the  invitatioQ,  and  the  captain  was  in  consequence  after  him 
again. 

At  leDH^  Valentine  raised  a  contemptnous  laugh,  and  as  it 
bad  in  instant  at  least  a  hundred  echoes,  the  captain's  philoso- 
phy opened  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the 
chase. 

^Here,  Robinson,'  said  he,'  just  give  a  look  out  here.  Bless 
his  little  soul,  be  shall  have  a  quilting  yet,'  and  after  telling 
the  gentlemen  below  to  go  on.  he  silently  ascended  the  pad- 
dle box,  and  Robinson  took.tne  boy's  place. 
^Ease  horl'  cried  Robinson,  in  a  rough  heavy  tone. 
'That's  the  Toice  to  imitate  I'  said  ValenUne  to  himself. 
'Now's  the  time  tor  me  to  reinstate  the  boy,'  and  as  he  saw  a 
boat  making  towards  the  vessel  ahead,  he  shouted  with  true 
Robinsonian  energy,  *6o  on  I' 

'No,  no,'  cried  the  captain,  *no,  no !  you're   as   bad   as  the 
boyi* 
'Ease  her !'  shouted  Robinson,  'I  didn't  speak  1 
'Go  on !'  cried  Valentine,  and  round  went  the  paddles  again, 
for  the  engineer  himself  now  began  to  be  excited. 
'Do  yon  want  to  drive  me  mad?'  cried  the  captain. 
'What  d'yar  mean?'  shouted  Robinson,  'that  wasn't  me?' 
'WhaU  whatt'  exclaimed  the  captain,  'not  youl    Oh,  Robin- 
son, Robinson!  don't  you  know,  Robinson,  how  very  wrong  it 
is  for  to  tell  a  blessed  falsity  for  to  hide  a  fault?' 

'I  tell  you  it  wasn't  me,  then!  If  you  don'i  like  to  believe 
me,  yoa  may  call  out  yourselfl'  and  Robinson  departed  in  high 
dudgeon,  leaving  the  poor  captain  in  a  condition  better  to  be 
imagined  than  described;  and  with  the  unpleasant  alternative 
of  making  his  peace  with  the  unfortunate  call  boy  or  of  stop- 
ping the  vessel  altogether,  a  humiliation  to  which  he  at  last 
submitted;  and  the  boat,  with  the  perplexed  captain  and  the 
mischieFous  Valentine,  proceeded  on  her  way. 


TWO   HEBOIG   WOMEN. 

On  the  Illinois  river,  near  two  hundred  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  there  lived  an  old  pioneer,  known  in 
those  days  as  '*01d  Parker,  the  squatter."  His  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  three  children,  the  oldest  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  the  youngest  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Parker  and  his  oldest  boy 
had  gone  in  company  with  three  Indians  on  a  hunt,  expecting 
to  be  absent  some  five  or  six  days.  The  third  day  after  their 
departure  one  of  the  Indians  returned  to  Parker's  house,  came 
in  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire,  lit  his  pipe,  and  commenced 
smoking  in  silence.  Mrs.  Parker  thought  nothing  of  this,  as  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  or  sometimes  more  of  a  party 
of  Indians  to  return  abruptly  from  a  hunt,  at  some  sign  they 
might  consider  ominous  of  bad  luck,  and  in  such  instaoces 
were  not  very  communicative.  But  at  last  the  Indian  broke 
silrnoe  with,  "Ugh!  old  Parker  die." 

This  exclamation  immediately  drew  Mrs.  Parker's  attention, 
who  directly  inquired  of  the  Indian: 

''What's  the  matter  with  Paiker?" 

The  Indian  responded: 

•*Parker  sick^  tree  fell  on  him;  yon  go  he  die." 

Mrs.  Parker  then  asked  the  Indian  if  Parker  sent  for  her,  and 
where  he  was. 

The  replies  of  the  Indian  somewhat  aroused  her  suspicions. 
She,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  send  her  son  with  the 
Indian  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  boy  and  the  Indian 
started.  That  night  passed,  and  the  next  d.ay  too,  and  neither 
the  boy  nor  Indian  returned.  Thin  confirmed  Mrs.  Parker  in 
her  opinion  that  there  was  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 


So  she  and  her  daughter  went  to  work  and  barricaded  the 
doors  and  windows  in  the  best  way  they  could.  The  youngest 
boy's  rifle  was  the  only  one  left,  he  not  having  taken  it  with 
him  when  he  went  out  after  his  father. 

The  old  lady  took  the  rifle,  the  daughter  the  ax,  and  thus 
armed  they  determined  to  watch  through  the  night,  and  defend 
themselves  if  any  Indians  should  appear. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  after  night  fall,  for  soon  after  that 
some  one  commenced  knocking  at  the  door,  crying  out:  "Mo- 
ther, mother!"  But  Mrs.  Parker  thought  the  voice  was  not 
exactly  like  that  of  her  son,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
she  said: 
**Jake,  where  are  the  Indians?" 

The  reply,  which  was*'Um  gone,"  satisfied  her  on  that  point 
She  then  said,  as  if  speaking  to  her  son: 
'Put  your  ear  to  the  latch-hole  of  the  door." 
The  head  was  placed  at  the  latch-hole,  and  the  old  lady  fired 
her  rifle  through  it  and   killed  the  Indian.    She  stepped  back 
from  the  door  instantly,  and  it  was  well  she  did  so,  for  quicker 
than  I  have  penned  the  last  two  words,  two  rifle-bullets  came 
crashing  through  the  door. 
The  old  lady  then  said  to  her  daughter: 
'*Thank  God.  there  is  but  two;  I  must  have  killed  the  one  at 
the  door — they  must  be  the  three  who  went  on  the  hunt  with 
your  father.    If  we  can   only  kill  or  cripple  another  one  of 
them  we  will  be  safe;  now  we  must  both  be  siill  after  they  fire 
again,  and  they  will  then  break  the  door  down,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  shoot  another  one,  but  if  I  miss  them  when  getting  in 
yon  must  use  the  ax." 

The  daughter,  equally  courageous  with  her  mother,  assnred 
her  she  would. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  two  more  rifle  bullets  came 
crashing  through  the  window.  A  death-like  stillness  ensued 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  two  more  balls  in  quick  succession 
were  fired  through  the  door,  then  followed  a  tremendous  punch- 
ing with  a  log,  the  door  gave  way,  and  with  a  fiendish  yell,  an 
Indian  was  about  to  spring  in  when  the  unerring  ritte  fired  by 
the  gallant  old  lady  laid  bis  lifeless  body  across  the  threshold 
of  the  door.  The  remaining,  or  more  properly  the  surviving 
Indian  fired  at  random  and  ran,  doing  no  iqjury. 

"Now,"  said  the  old  heroine  to  her  undaunted  daughter, 
"we  must  leave." 

Accordingly,  with  the  rifle  and  the  ax,  they  went  to  the  river, 
took  the  canoe,  and  without  a  mouthful  of  provision,  except 
one  wild  duck  and  two  blackbirds  which  the  mother  shot,  and 
which  were  eaten  raw,  did  these  two  courageous  hearts  in  six 
days  arrive  among  the  old  French  settlers  at  St.  Louis. 

It  is  painful  to  record  after  these  deeds  of  heroism,  that  after 
the  closest  search  for  Parker  and  his  boys,  they  were  never 
found. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 


STAR  AND  LEAP  COLLAR,  IN  TATTINO. 

MAT1CRTAT.S.— A  small  shuttle,  a  large  tatting-pin  and  ring, 
and  Boar's  Head  Crochet  Cotton,  No.  30.  In  this  size  the  col- 
lar works  out  very  small  and  nice. 

The  centre  of  each  star  should  be  formed  of  5  double  and  1 
pin  stitch  or  pearl  loop  10  times,  and  then  drawn  into  a  round. 
The  1st  of  the  10  ovals  round  it  should  be  formed  of  6  double, 
and  I  pearl  3  times,  then  5  double,  and  draw  close.  The  2nd 
oval  should  be  formed  of  5  double,  then  joined  to  the  last  pearl 
of  the  last  oval;  then  5  double,  and  1  pearl  twice,  5  double, 
and  draw  close.  Work  the  other  8  ovals  the  same  as  2nd, 
defined  in  our  illustration,  that  any  further  directions  would  be 
joining  the  last  to  the  fii-st.  The  number  of  stars  made  must 
depend  upon  the  sized  collar  required. 

RECEIPTS. 

Fob  a  Cough.— Syrup  of  poppies,  oxyrael  of  squills,  simple 
oyxmel,  in  equal  parts;  mixed,  and  a  teaspoonful  taken 
when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  It  is  better  to  have  it  made 
up  by  a  druggist.    The  cost  is  trifling. 

Garolr  for  a  Sore  Throat  —Take  cayenne  pepper  five 
grains;  boiliug  water,  eight  ounces;  honey  of  roses,  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  of  each,  four  drachms.    Mix.    Take  often. 

To  Curb  a  Sprain.— Make  pounded  resin  into  a  paste  with 
fresh  butter;  lay  it  on  the  sprained,  part  and  bind  it  up. 
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WBITIHOJBY   80UHD. 

HR.   SHELTON's   STBTBtf,   KTC. 

Little  did  the  world  think  when  it  entered  upon  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred,  that  it  had  struck 
the  fast  age — the  age  of  traveling  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour — the  age  of  messages  by  telegraph  at  a  thousand 
miles  a  minute,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  age  of 
writing  at  least  300  distinct  words  in  the  space  of 
sixty  seconds.  And  yet  such  is  the  age  we  are  in. 
Scarcely  had  this  century  got  into  its  teens,  before  a 
clever  brain  was  concocting  a  system  by  which  short- 
hand writing — heretofore  an  arbitrary  system  in  which 
each  writer  had  to  specially  manufacture  a  good  deal 
of  his  own  method — shoola  be  reduced  to  such  a  sim- 
ple science,  that  shorthand- writing  should  no  longer 
be  illegible  to  everybody  except  the  writer,  but  one 
which  a  stranger  to  the  scribe  in  question  could  deci- 
pher a  hundred  years  after  he  was  dead  with  as  much 
facility  as  himself  had  he  lived.  This  man  was  Isaac 
Pitman,  and  this  systenr  Phonography,  or  writing  by 
sound. 

Long  before  Mr.  Pitman's  day  it  was  a  well  recog- 
nized fact  that  of  all  languages  chronically  disinclined 
to  go  straightforward,  the  English  tongue  was  in 
some  respects  the  worst  example.  There  are  other 
languages  which  do  not  pronounce  words  as  tbey  are 
spelled  any  more  than  the  English;  the  French  for 
instance,  in  which  votM  is  pronounced  voOf  and  suite 
spells  sioeeL  But  the  French  as  well  as  some  other 
tongues,  with  their  peculiar  ways  of  spelling,  have 
this  recommendation  which  the  English  language  has 
not,  that  if  they  make  vous  spell  voo  once,  they  do  it 
always;  wherever  you  find  votis,  it  will  be  pronounced 
voo  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

With  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  displacing  these 
barbarisms  of  the  English  tongue,  or  rather  of  the 
English  pen,  Mr.  Pitman  invented  the  idea  of  con- 
triving a  set  of  simple  signs  each  of  which  should 
always  represent  a  definite  sound.  These  souuds 
when  put  together  were  to  make  words.  On  this 
principle  he  developed  a  system.  In  the  simplest 
stage  of  this  new  science  a  few  straight  strokes  and 
curves,  placed  in  different  positions,  represent  all  the 
consonants  of  the  alphabet;  thick  strokes  represent- 
ing thick  sounds  like  B,  while  thin  strokes  stand  for 
thin  ones  like  P.  The  vowels  are  indicated  by  dots 
or  short  marks  placed  against  the  top,  middle,  or  bot- 
tom of  the  consonants.  In  the  more  advanced  styles, 
a  variety  of  abbreviations  are  used.  Some  thousands 
of  words,  instead  of  being  written  in  full,  are  repre- 
sented by  one  or  two  prominent  letters  contained  in 
the  word, — thus  st  stands  for  established,  and  v  for 
have,  etc. 

One  of  the  very  best  efforts  which  has  come  under 
our  notice,  in  the  way  of  a  new  s^^stem,  based  on 
Mr.  Pitman's  idea  of  writing  by  sound,  is  that  lately 
introduced  by  Mr.  Shelton,  of  Fillmore,  in  this  Ter- 
»ito»-y.  Of  the  real  advanUges  of  this  system,  prac- 
tical phonographists    will,    of  course,  be    the    best 


judges,  but  to  our  unpractised  eye  it  seems  to  present 
suflBcient  merit  to  justify  us  in  referring  to  it,  and 
leaving  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  excellence  or  other- 
wise for  themselves. 

Mr.  Shelton's  system  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
Corresponding  and  the  Reporting  styles.  In  the  first,  ; 
every  sound,  including  the  vowels,  is  indicated  by  a  , 
series  of  very  simple  strokes,  such  as  are  easily  made 
by  the  hand  when  in  a  writing  position-  There  is  no 
leaving  off  to  attach  dots  or  other  marks  to  indicate 
the  vowels;  every  ctmsonant  contains  its  own  vowel, 
made  by  one  and  the  selfsame  stroke.  This  vastly 
facilitates  matters,  and  a  word,  or  a  whole  string  of 
words,  can  be  written  without  taking  the  pen  off  the 
paper.  It  is  said  that  by  this  long  or  full  style  about 
70  words  a  minute  can  be  easily  written. 

In  the  Reporting  style  of  Mr.  Shclton*s  system,  by 
the  addition  of  about  30  new  signs  placed  sloping  to 
the  right  or  left,  all  the  words  in  the  language  can  be  \ 
reported  as  last  as  they  drop  from  a  speaker's  lips  with- 
out the  use  of  a  single  arbitrary  sign  or  the  omission 
of  a  sound  for  the  gaining  of  time.  Mr.  Shelton  states  i 
that  in  his  method  nothing  is  left  to  the  memory  be- 
yond learning  the  elementary  signs  which  are  appli- 
cable to  every  word  in  the  language.  The  great  point 
is,  that,  in  the  reporting  style,  every  sound  is  repre- 
sented on  paper  as  much  as  in  the  longer,  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  child's  system.  If  there  be,  as  we 
are  informed,  no  drawback  to  this  point,  it  must  pre- 
sent a  gpreat  advantage  over  Mr.  Pitman's  system, 
with  its  thousands  of  arbitrary  abbreviations  to  be 
stored  in  the  mind.  We  are  informed  that  a  practised 
reporter  can,  by  the  latter  style,  easily  write  300 
words  a  minute. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  appear  to  be 
improvements  upon  older  methods,  but  which  cannot 
be  detailed  here ;  many  nice  distinctions  of  sound — 
the  French  u,  for  instance,  can  be  represented.  Ex- 
perienced phonographists  tell  us  that  the  system  is 
very  easily  learned,  and  that  a  printer  could  set  from 
it  in  a  very  short  time.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
the  points  which  Mr.  Shelton  seeks  to  gain  by  his  sys- 
tem are  highly  desirable,  and  improvements  to  which 
phonographic  systems  appear  to  be  really  open. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say,  the  shorthand  referred 
to  has  no  application  to  the  representation  of  words 
according  to  sound  in  type,  such  as  the  promoters  of 
the  Deseret  Alphabet  so  worthily  seek  to  obtain.  It 
is  a  writing  system  only. 

OLD   AHB   HEW    SYSTEMS    OF   TEACH- 

ma  YocAi.  MUSIC. 

BT  FBOFBSSOR  JXO.  TC7LUD01. 

No.  V. 
REVIEW  OF  MB.  CURWIN'S  SYSTEM. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Curwin  is  generally  un- 
derstood as  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  system  This  title  is 
not  «i  proper  definition  of  its  character,  as  it  professes 
to  be  a  new  order  of  things,  while  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa, 
by  the  old  notation,  was  used  in  £ngland  more  than 
two  centuries  since;  so  Mr.  Curwin's  method  is 
properly  the  new  notation  on  the  moveable  do. 

As  many  of  your  musical  readers  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  what  is  termed  the  Tonic  Sol  Fit,  and  toe  Ta- 
riation  of  the  intervals,  I  am  led  to  give  some  expla- 
nation on  the  subject,  tized  Dy  xjv^v./v  iv 
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The  word  tonic  la  used  by  authors  of  musical  sci- 
ence or  harmony,  as  the  fundamental  or  key  note, 
which  means  the  first  note  in  every  scale  or  ladder. 
The  remaininesiE  notes  of  the  ladder  or  scale  are 
governed  by  uiis  one  note,  so  long  as  you  remain  in 
the  dominibn  of  that  key,  and  if  the  key  should  change, 
a  retarD  to  the  primitive  tonic  is  made  before  the  con- 
dosioa  of  the  piece.  • 

When  a  change  of  key  takes  place,  the  note  select- 
ed by  the  composer  claims  the  tonic  position,  and  rules 
the  octave  until  another  change  or  a  return  to  the 
starting  key,  which  key  resumes  its  tonic  rule. 

I  will  illustrate  this,  as  by  giving  the  technical 
names  of  all  the  intervals,  the  word  tonic  may  be  bet- 
ter understood. 

Suppose  we  take  an  eight-step  ladder,  as  before 
stated.  The  first  step  is,  the  principal  note  of  gov- 
ernment, by  which  all  the  others  of  the  scale  are 
gnided.  Now  if  you  take  away  the  first  step,  and 
place  it  in  any  other  position,  it  no  longer  remains  the 
tooie»  hat  is  governed — until  a  return  to  the  key — by 
the  new  tonia 

Every  note  in  the  scale  has  its  position,  name,  and 
power. 

The  second  note  of  the  scale  is  called  the  super- 
tonic,  being  situated  one  step  above  the  key-note  or 
tonic  It  is  used  frequently  as  a  fundamental  note 
with  paaeing  harmony,  and  in  some  modes  of  the 
minor  model  scale,  it  holds  a  good  position,  but  does 
not  take  the  tonic  power  in  a  major  mode. 

The  third  of  the  scale  is  called  the  mediant,  and, 
|h*ke  the  super-tonic,  it  never  assumes  the  tonic  po- 
sition in  a  major  scale  as  it  belongs  also  to  the  minor 
'mode. 

I  The  fourth  note  of  the  scale  is  called  the  suh-domi- 
nanij  and  claims  a  second  relationship  to  the  tonic, 
and  sometimes  in  modulation  assumes  that  position. 

The  fifth  is  the  dominant  This  note  takes  a  power- 
|ful  position  in  the  scale,  and  is  frequently  anpointed 
to  the  tonic  rule,  by  a  change  of  key,  to  the  letter  G. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

The  sixth  is  called  the  sul)  mediant,  and  is  the  rela- 
tive minor  to  the  major  tonic,  of  the  diatonic  denomi- 
nation C. 

This  note — in  some  styles  of  music — more  fre- 
quently claims  a  tonic  position — by  a  change  of  key — 
than  the  sub-dominant,  the  second  in  relation  to  the 
fundamental  C. 

The  seventh  of  the  scale  is  called  the  suhtonio,  be- 
ing situated  one  semi  tone  below  the  replicate  or  oc- 
tave, and  is  termed  the  leading  note. 

Having  explained  the  names  of  each  interval  and 
pointed  to  those  having  the  greatest  power  in  the 
scale  to  change  to  a  tunic  position,  I  will  explain  the 
use  of  the  Sol  Fa. 

The  solfeggio,  or  the  Sol  Fa  scale,  are  certain  worda 
used  by  the  Italians,  French  and  others  for  the  Eng- 
lish letters  CDEFGABandQ  the  octave. 

The  English  and  American  musicians  use  the  letters 
for  the  noUtion  in  the  old  method  to  mean  the  1  2  3 
4  5  6  1  and  8th  of  the  scale,  to  which  they  add,  for 
beaoty  of  enunciation,  the  Italian  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si  and  do. 

In  the  moveable  do,  or  tonic  sol  fa,  should  we  be- 
gin on  C,  this  C,  being  the  first  note,  is  called  do.  If 
we  start  on  the  dominant  G,  the  G  is  then  the  tonic. 
If  we  sUrt  on  D,  this  letter  is  the  first.     If  we  start 


on  A,  it  is  the  same.  Should  we  begin  on  E,  the  E 
forms  the  tonic  position.  B  the  same.  F  sharp  will 
also  take  the  first  position,  and  C  sharp  will  take  the 
same  sol  fa  as  the  starting  interval  G.  The  tonic  sol 
fa  principal  is  to  make  every  note  of  the  scale  the  do, 
hence  the  name  Tonic  Sol  Fa,  as  applied  to  this  sys- 
tem.  

Notice. — Our  agents  and  friends  will  much  oblige 
us  by  announcing  to  their  acquaintances  in  the  settle- 
ments that  any  persons  wishing  to  obtain  the  Utah 
Magazine  and  unable  to  pay  for  it  until  after  harvest, 
will  have  it  forwarded  to  them  upon  their  writing  to 
say  that  they  will  pay  for  it  at  that  period  in  produce 
at  the  usual  cash  rates. 

ANSWERS   TO    COBEESFONDENTS. 

NOTE.— Correspondence  is  Inylted  from  oar  friends. 

J.  D.— Doubtless  the  moon  has  an  Inflaenoe  on  the  weather  and  oonse- 
qnently  on  the  growth  cf  plints,  bat  we  do  not  know  ezacUy  what  those 
effects  are.  Some  saj  that  if  yoa  plant  peas  when  the  moon  1b  increasing* 
they  will  bloom  till  tliere  Is  nothing  left.    Try  it. 

X.  M.— It  Is  rather  hard  to  decide,  bat  we  can  do  it  If  a  man*s  apple 
trees  hang  over  mn  yonr  groand,  he  occnpies  yoar  room  and  yoar  son- 
shine;  yoa  are,  therefore,  c  early  entitled  to  some  of  his  apples.  This  is 
oar  first  decUdon  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  trank  of  the  tree 
belongs  to  your  neighbor,  and  the  branches  belong  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
fruit  to  the  branches,  therefore.  Just  as  deirly,  you  are  not  entiUed  to  any. 
This  is  onr  second  decision.  Both  decisions  are  valid  and  will  stand  in  any 
court  Cwhere  they  are  not  particular.)  ^  e  are  willing  te  accept  a  ]aw>  er*8 
fee  for  either. 

PA.VTTT.— We  think  to  some  extent  ftishlens  are  good  things.  A  change 
in  one*8  food  Is  refreshing  once  in  a  while.  Fancy  seeing  gentlemen  in 
long-waieted  coats,  or  ladies  in  coal-scuttle  l>onnets  for  ninety  year8.at  a 
stretch,  and  it  would  be  equally  horrible  to  see  gentlemen  in  short-wAisted 
coats  or  ladies  in  the  trian<^lar  spats  which  n«»w  adorn  them  for  the  same 
period.  Let  us  have  changes  by  all  means,  so  long  as  ladies  will  design 
and  execute  them  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  With  ladies  there 
should  always  bo  v<iriety.  As  to  the  male  profession,  it  serves  t1  e:n  right 
if  they  have  to  wear  the  beet  black  cloth  for  ever.  TLere  is  no  poetry 
about  them.  Tbey  are  not  the  flowers  of  creation.  Who  cares  wliat  they 
wear. 

Bulb  Rbadbr.— The  Samaritans  were  a  set  of  alien  colonists  planted 
in  the  lands  which  weie  previously  occupied  by  the  ten  tribes,  who  had 
been  taken  away  captive  They  were  converted  partially,  at  any  rate 
to  the  true  faith  by  the  J«ws,  but  were  always  considered  by  them  a  sort 
of  half  breeds,  and  as  persons  unfit  for  association  with;  hence  the  sur- 
prise of  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  her  remark  to  Jet  us ;  -*'How  is  it  that 
thou  being  a  Jew  asVest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  woman  of  hamaria.  The 
Samaritans  bad  a  temple  of  their  own  on  Mount  Gerizira.  while  the  Jews 
conriderod  Jerusalem  the  sacred  place,  hence  the  statement  of  Jesus  :— 
**  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh.  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.** 

Hrsicus  —Why  wait  uniH  you  can  buy  a  piano?  The  piano  is  a  very 
difflcn  t  instrument  to  learn— takes  years  of  practise  to  becom'S  proficient 
iu,  and  few  are  t^  e  moth  rs  who,  with  from  four  to  six  cherubs  to  dress 
and  befangle,  can  keep  their  ha.  ds  in  at  it.  Of  course  it  is  a  splendid  In- 
strument when  well  plHycd,  and,  like  all  music,  it  brings  much  refinement 
and  happiness  to  the  home  circle.  But  for  us  poor  folks,  why  not  get  a 
harp  or  a  guitar  for  our  daughters  t  Either  are  much  cheaper,  will  pro- 
duce a  delightful  accompaniment  to  a  Subday  evening*s  home  choir,  or 
one  of  any  other  time,  loo  can  get  the  piano  as  soon  afrer  as  convenient, 
but  doa*t  wait  for  it;  have  music  In  your  tiouse  as  fkst  an  potable. 

Jkamrs  — Cann  say  who  is  responsible;  but  there  is  a  piece  of  road  in 
the  lath  Ward,  constructed  so  that  two  pools  of  water,  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty  rods  lonar,  exit»i8  there  every  wet  spell.  Everythlni;  tias  its 
blessing !  It  does  ddightfuly  for  the  boys  lo  winter  time  and  for  the 
ftogs  in  summer.  There  are  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  little  sweets  (the 
frogs  not  the  Iwys)  there  now— or  coming  as  (kst  as  nature  wi  1  let  them. 
Any  evening  In  the  vicinity  you  can  Imagine  yourself  in  the  neighborhood 
of  some  old  English  squire**  mansion  w<th  ten  thousand  rooks  a  caw- 
cawing.  Of  oourse,  as  yuu  say  when  the  water  turns  green,  it  isn*t  good 
for  one's  tie  1th.  Don*c  be  impatient;  this  is  a  big  city,  with  a  small 
treasury.    It  will  atteuded  to  soon,  no  doubt, '  \-^\J^  IV 
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OHAPTBR     IV. 

Sarah  Wilson  left  off  crying,  and  looked  down  on  the  gpronnd 
with  a  very  red  face.  General  Rolleston  was  amazed.  "Is  she 
safe  I    Is  who  safe?"  said  he.    **Ue  means  my  mistress,''  re- 

glied    Wilson,  rather    brusquely;    and    flounced    out   of  the 
all. 

"She  is  safe,  no  thanks  to  yon,"  said  General  EoUeston. 
"What  wore  you  doing  under  her  window  at  this  time  of 
night  ?"  And  the  harsh  tone  in  which  this  question  was  put 
showed  Seaton  that  he  was  suspected.  This  wounded  him,  and 
he  replied,  doggedly,  **Lucky  for  you  all  I  was  there." 

''That  is  no  answer  to  my   question,"   said    the  General, 
sternly. 
**It  is  all  the  answer  I  shall  give  you." 
''Then  I  shall  hand  you  oyer  to  the  officer,  without    another 
word." 

'*Do,  sir,  do;"  said  Seaton,  bitterly;  but  he  added  more 
gently,  ''you  will  be  sorry  for  it  when  you  come  to  your 
senses." 

At  this  moment  Wilson  entered  with  a  message.  "If  you 
please,  sir,  Miss  Rolleston  says  the  robber  had  no  beard.  Miss 
have  never  noticed  Seaton's  face,  but  his  beard  she  have;  and, 
01  if  you  please,  sir,  she  begged  me  to  ask  him, — Was  it  you 
that  fired  the  pistol  and  shot  the  robber?' 

The  delivery  of  this  ungrammatical  message  bnt  rational 
query  was  like  a  ray  of  light  streaming  into  a  dark  place;  it 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things.  As  for  Seaton,  he  re- 
ceived it  as  if  Heaven  was  speaking  to  him  through  Wilson.  His 
sullen  air  relaxed,  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  smiled  affec- 
tionately, and  said  in  a  low,  tender  voice,  "Tell  her  I  heard 
some  bad  characters  talking  about  this  house — that  was  a 
month  ago— so,  ever  since  then,  I  have  slept  in  the  tool-house 
to  watch.  Tes,  I  shot  the  robber  with  my  revolver,  and  I 
marked  one  or  two  more;  but  they  were  three  to  one;  I  think 
I  must  have  got  a  blow  on  the  head;  for  I  felt  nothing — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  bv  a  violent  scream  from  Wilson. 
She  pointed  downwards,  with  her  eyes  glaring;  and  a  little 
blood  was  seen  to  be  trickling  slowly  over  Seaton's  stocking 
and  shoe. 

"Wounded,"  said  the  General's  servant,  Tom,  in  the  busi- 
ness-like accent  of  one  who  had  seeu  a  thousand  wounds. 

"0 !  never  mind  that,^'  said  Seaton.  "It  can^t  be  very  deep, 
for  I  don't  feel  it;"  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  General  RoUoBton, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  broke  down  suddenly,  "there  stands 
the  only  man  who  has  wounded  me  to-night,  to  hurt  me." 

The  way  Greneral  Rolleston  received  this  point-blank  re- 
proach surprised  some  persons  present,  who  had  observed  only 
the  imperious  and  iron  side  of  his  character.  He  hung  his 
bead  in  silence  a  moment;  then,  being  discontented  with  him- 
self, he  went  nto  a  passion  with  his  servants  for  standing  idle. 
"Run  away,  you  women,"  said  he,  roughly.  "Now,  Tom,  if 
you  are  good  for  anything,  strip  the  man  and  stanch  his  wound. 
Andrew,  a  bottle  of  port,  quick!*' 

Then,  leaving  him  for  a  while  in  friendly  hands,  he  went  to 
his  daughter,  and  asked  her  if  she  saw  any  objection  to  a  bed 
being  made  up  in  the  house  for  the  wounded  convict. 

*'0  papa,"  said  she,  ''wby  of  course  not  I  am  all  gratitude. 
What  is  he  like,  Wilson  7  for  it  is  a  most  provoking  thing,  I 
never  noticed  his  face,  only  his  beautiful  beard  glittering  in 
the  sunshine  ever  so  far  off.  Poor  younff  man  I  O  yes,  papa  I 
•end  him  to  bed  directly,  and  we  will  all  nurse  him.  I  never 
did  any  good  in  the  world  yet,  and  so  why  not  begin  at 
once?"' 

General  Rolleston  laughed  at  this  squirt  of  enthusiasm  from 
his  staid  daughter,  and  went  off  to  give  the  requisite  orders. 

But  Wilson  followed  him  immediately  and  stopped  him  in 
the  passage.  "If  you  please,  sir,  I  think  you  had  better  not 
I  have  something  to  tell  you."  She  then  communicated  to  him 
bv  degrees  her  suspicion  that  James  Seaton  was  in  love  with 
bis  daughter.  He  treated  this  with  due  ridicule  at  fii-st;  but 
she  gave  him  one  reason  after  another  till  she  staggered  him, 
and  he  went  down  stairs  in  a  most  mixed  and  puzzled  frame  of 
mind,  inclined  to  laugh,  inclined  to  be  angry,  inclined  to  be 
sorry. 

The  officer  had  just  arrived,  and  was  looking  over  some  pho- 
tographs to  see  if  James  Seaton  was  ''one  of  his  birds."  Such, 
alas  1  was  his  expression. 


At  sight  of  this  Rolleston  colored  up;  but  extricated  himaelf 
from  the  double  difficultv  with  some  skill.  "Hexam,"  said  be. 
"  this  poor  fellow  has  behaved  like  a  man,  and  got  himself 
wounded  in  my  service.  You  are  to  take  him  to  the  iofirmajy; 
but  mind,  they  must  treat  him  like  my  own  son,  and  nofehing 
he  asks  for  denied  him." 

Seaton  walked  with  feeble  steps,  and  leaning  ^n  two  men, 
to  the  infirmary;  and  General  Rolleston  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  cogitating  over  this  strange  baaine«, 
and  asking  himself  how  he  conld  get  rid  of  this  yoang  mad- 
man, and  yet  befriend  him.  As  for  Sarah  Wilson,  she  weat  to 
bed  discontented,  and  wondering  at  her  own  bad  judgment 
She  saw,  too  late,  that,  if  she  bad  held  her  tongue,  Seaton 
would  have  been  her  patient  and  her  prisoner:  and  as  for  Mtas 
Rolleston,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  why  she  would  never 
have  nursed  him  except  by  proxy,  and  the  proxy  would  Jhave 
been  Sarah  Wilson. 

However,  the  blunder  blind  passion  had  led  her  into  was 
partially  repaired  by  Miss  Rolleston  herself.  When  she  heard, 
next  day,  where  Seaton  was  gone,  she  lifted  up  her  baoda  in 
amazement  '*  What  could  papa  be  thinking  of  to  send  oar 
benefactor  to  a  hospital  ?"  And,  after  meditating  a  whfle. 
she  directed  Wilson  to  cut  a  nosegay  and  carry  it  to  Seaton. 
"He  is  a  gardener,"  said  she,  innocently.  "Of  conrse  he  will 
miss  his  flowers  sadly  in  that  miserable  plaoe." 

And  she  gave  the  same  order  every  day  with  a  coostancy 
that,  you  must  know,  formed  part  of  this  young  lady's  char- 
acter. Soup,  wine,  and  jellies  were  sent  from  the  kitchen  every 
other  day  with  equal  pertinacity. 

Wilson  concealed  the  true  donor  of  all  those  things,  and 
took  the  credit  to  herself.  By  this  .means  she  obtained  the 
patient's  gratitude,  and  he  showed  it  so  frankly,  she  hoped  to 
steal  his  love  as  well. 

But  no !  bis  fancy  and  bis  heart  remained  true  to  the  cold 
beauty  he  had  served  so  well,  and  she  had  forgotten  him  appa- 
rently. 

This  irritated  Wilson  at  last,  and  she  set  to  work  to  core  him 
with  wholesome  but  bitter  medicine.  She  sat  down  beside 
him  one  day,  and  said,  cheerfully,  ''lYe  are  all  'on  the  keyfeet' 
just  now.    Miss  Rolieston's  beau  is  come  on  a  visit" 

The  patient  opened  bis  eyes  with  astonishment 

"Miss  Rolleston 's  beau  ?" 

'iAy,  her  intended.  What,  didn't  you  know,  she  is  engaged 
to  be  married  ?" 

"She  engaged  to  be  married  ?"  gasped  Seaton, 

Wilson  watched  him  with  a  remorseless  eye. 

"Why,  James,"  said  she,  after  a  while.  '*did  yon  think  the 
likes  of  her  would  go  through  the  world  without  a  mate?" 

Seaton  made  no  reply  but  a  moan,  and  lay  back  like  one 
dead,  utterly  crushed  by  this  cruel  blow. 

A  buxom  middle-aged  nurse  now  came  up,  and  said,  with  a 
touch  of  severity,  **Come.  my  good  girl,  no  doubt  you  mean 
well,  but  you  are  doing  ill.  You  hful  better  leave  him  to  ns 
for  the  present." 

On  this  hint  Wilson  bounced  out,  and  left  the  patient  to  hk 
misery. 

At  her  next  visit  she  laid  a  nosegay  on  his  bed,  and  gossiped 
away,  talked  of  everything  a  the  world  except  Mlas  Rolles- 
ton. 

At  last  she  came  to  a  pause,  and  Seaton  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm  directly,  and  looking  piteously  in  her  face  spoke  hia  first 
word. 

"Does  she  love  him  ?" 

"What  still  harping  on  hbr?"  said  Wilson.  "Well,  she 
doesn't  hate  him,  I  suppose,  or  she  would  not  marry  him." 

"F*or  pity's  sake  dou^  trifle  with  me  I    Does  she  love  him  ?" 

"La,  James,  how  can  1  tell?  She  mayn't  love  him  quite  as 
much  as  I  could  lote  a  man  that  took  my  fancy"  (here  she  oaal 
a  languishing  glance  on  Seaton)j  '*but  I  see  no  difi<erence  be< 
tween  her  and  other  young  ladies.  Miss  is  very  fund  of  her 
papa,  for  one  thing;  and  he  favors  the  match.  Ay,  and  she 
likes  her  partner  well  enough;  she  is  brighter  like  now  he  is 
in  the  bouse,  and  she  reads  all  her  friend's  letters  to  hi?n  ever 
so^  lovingly;  and  1  do  notice  she  leans  on  him  out  walking,  a 
trifle  more  than  there  is  any  need  for." 

At  this  picture  James  Seaton  writhed  in  his  bed  like  some 
agonized  creature  under  vivisection;  but  the  woman.  Bpurred 
by  jealousy,  and  also  by  egotistical  passion,  had  no  mere/  lelt 
for  him. 

"And  why  not?"  continued  she;  "he  is  young,  and  hand- 
some, and  rich,  and  he  dotes  on  her.  If  you  <ire  really  her 
friend,  ^ou  ought  to  be  glad  she  is  so  well  suited." 

At  this  admonition  the  tears  stood  in  Seaton 'b  eyes,  and  after 
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while,  he  got  strength  to  say,  '*I  know  I  ought,  I  know  it 
:  be  is  ooly  worthy  of  her,  as  worthy  eb  any  man  could  be.'' 
"That  he  is,  James.  Why,  I'll  be  bound  you  have  heard  of 
im.    It  ia  young  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Seaton  started  up  in  bed.  *'WhoT  Wardlaw?  What,  Ward- 
iwf 

**  What  Wardlaw  ?  .  why  the  great  London  merchant,  his  son. 
eastways,  he  manages  the  whole  concern  now,  I  hear;  the  old 
Boileman,  he  is  retired,  by  all  accounts.'* 
"CcRsx  HIM  1   cuRSK  HIM !    GURSB  uiM  I"  yoUcd  James  Seaton, 
ith  his  eyes  glaring  fearfully,  and  both  hands  beating  the  air. 
Sarah  Wilson  recoiled  with  alarm. 

**That  angel  marry  him  I"  shrieked  Seaton.  "Never,  while  I 
ve;  I'll  throttle  him  with  these  hands  first." 
What  more  his  ungovernable  fury  would  have  uttered  was 
ktemipted  by  a  rush  of  nurses  and  attendants,  and  Wilson 
'aa  buudled  out  of  the  place  with  little  ceremony. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  hurl  a  word  after  her,  accom- 
ftoied  with  a  look  of  concentrated  rage  and  resolution. 

**N«VBB,   I   TBLL  YOU,--WHILK  1    UVK." 

At  her  next  visit  to  the  hospital,  Wilson  was  refused  admis- 
km  by  the  Head  Sorgeon.  She  left  her  flowers  daily  all  the 
use. 

After  a  few  days  she*  thought  the  matter  might  have  cooled, 
Bd,  having  a  piece  of  news  to  communicate  to  Seaton,  with 
espect  to  Arthur  Wardlaw,  she  asked  to  see  that  patient. 

**Lefi  the  hospital  this  morning,"  was  the  reply. 

"What,curedr' 

"Why  not?  We  have  cured  worse  cases  than  his." 

"Where  has  he  gone  to?  pray  tell  me." 

"Oh,  certainly."  And  enquiry  was  made.  But  the  reply 
las,  ''Left  DO  address." 

Sarah  Wilson  like  many  other  women  of  high  and  low  degree, 
•4  swift  misgivings  of  mischief  to  come.  She  was  taken  with 
violent  fit  of  trembling,  and  had  to  sit  down  in  the  hall. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  cause  to  tremble:  for  that 
Migue  of  hers  had  launched  two  wild  beasts— Jealousy  and 
lerenge. 

When  she  got  better  she  went  home,  and,  coward-like,  said 
Dt  a  word  to  living  soul. 

That  day,  Arthur  Wardlaw  dined  with  General  RoUeston 
ad  lieleo.  They  were  to  be  alone  for  a  certain  reason;  and 
t  came  half  an  hour  before  dinner.  Helen  thought  he  would, 
Bd  was  ready  for  him  on  the  lawn. 

They  walke'd  arm-in-arm,  talking  of  the  happiness  before 
lem,  and  regretting  a  temporary  separation  that  was  to  inter- 
Boe.  He  WHS  her  father's  choice,  and  she  loved  her  father 
evotedly;  he  was  her  male  property;  and  young  ladies  like 
bit  sort  of  property,  especially  when  they  see  nothing  to  dis- 
ke  in  it  He  loved  her  passionately,  and  that  was  her  due, 
id  pleased  her,  and  drew  a  gentle  alfection,  if  not  a  passion, 
cm  her  in  return.  Tes,  thai  lovely  forehead  did  come  very 
par  young  Wardlaw 's  shoulder,  more  than  once  or  twice,  as 
ley  strolled  up  and  down  on  the  soft  mossy  turf. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  that  bounded  the  lawn, 

man  lay  crouched  in  the  ditch,  and  saw  it  all  with  gleaming 
yea. 

Just  before  the  affianced  ones  went  in,  Helen  said,  "I  have  a 
ttle  favor  to  ask  you  dear.  The  poor  man,  Seaton,  who  fought 
^e  robbers,  and  was  wounded — papa  says  he  is  a  man  of  edu- 
ation,  and  wanted  to  be  a  clerk  or  something.  Could  you 
od  him  a  place?" 

"IthinkJ  can,"  said  Wardlaw;  "Indeed  I  am  sure.  A  line 
)  White  &  Co.  will  do  it:  they  want  a  shipping  clerk." 

''O,  bow  good  you  arel"  said  Helen;  and  lift^  her  face  all 
•eamiDg  with  thauks. 

The  opportunity  was  tempting;  the  lover  fond:  two  faces 
let  for  a  single,  moment,  and  one  of  them  burned  for  five  min- 
tn  after. 

The  basilisk  eyes  saw  the  soft  collision;  bat  the  owner  of 
kose  eyes  did  i*.et  hear  the  words  that  earned  him  that  torture. 
U  lay  siUl  and  bided  his  time. 

General  Rolleston's  house  stood  clear  of  the  town,  at  the  end 
f  a  abort,  but  narrow  and  tortuous  lane,  The  situation  had 
Bmpted  the  burglars  whom  Seaton  baffled;  and  now  it  tempted 
e&von. 

Wardlaw  most  pass  that  way  on  leaving  Greneral  Bolleston's 
ouse. 

At  a  bend  of  the  lane  two  twin  elms  stood  out  a  foot  or  two 
rem  the  edge.  Seaton  got  behiod  these  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
nd  watched  for  him  with  a  patience  and  immobility  that  boded 
II. 

His  preparations  for  this  encounter  were  singular  He  had  a 
lose-shutting  inkstand  and  a  pen,  and  one  sheet  of  paper,  at 


the  top  of  which  he  had  written  "Sydney,"  and  the  day  of  the 
month  and  year,  leaving  the  rest  blank.  And  he  had  the  revol- 
ver with  which  he  had  snot  the  robber  at  Helen  RoUeston's  win* 
dow;  and  a  barrel  of  that  arm  was  loaded  with  swan  shot. 

CHAPTER  T. 

The  moon  went  down;  the  stars  shone  ont  clearer. 

Eleven  o'clock  boomed  from  a  church  clock  in  the  town. 

Wardlaw  did  not  come,  and  Seaton  did  not  move  from  his 
ambush. 

Twelve  o'clock  boomed,  and  Wardlaw  never  came,  and  Sea- 
ton never  moved. 

Soon  after  midnight.  General  RoUeston's  hall-door  opened, 
and  a  figure  appeared  in  a  flood  of  light.  Seaton's  eyes  gleamed 
at  the  sight,  for  it  was  young  Wardlaw,  with  a  footman  at  his 
back  holding  a  lighted  lamp.  * 

Wardlaw,  however,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  house, 
and  the  reason  soon  appeared;  he  was  joined  by  Helen  RoUes- 
ton, and  she  was  equipped  for  walking.  The  watcher  saw  her 
serene  face  shine  in  the  light.  The  General  himself  came  next: 
and,  as  they  left  the  door,  out  came  Tom  with  a  blunderbuss,  ana 
brought  up  the  rear.  Seaton  drew  behind  the  trees,  and  post- 
poned, but  did  not  resign,  his  purpose. 

Steps  and  murmurings  came,  and  passed  him,  and  receeded. 

The  only  words  he  caught  distinctly  came  from  Wardlaw,  as 
he  passed.    "It  is  nearly  high  tide.    I  fear  we  must  make  haste." 

Seaton  followed  the  whole  party  at  a  short  distance,  feeling 
sure  they  would  eventually  separate  and  give  him  his  oppor- 
tunity with  Wardlaw. 

They  went  down  to  the  harbour  and  took  a  boat;  Seaton 
came  nearer,  and  learned  they  were  going  on  board  the  great 
steamer  bound  for  England,  that  loomed  so  black,  with  mon- 
strous eyes  of  fire. 

They  put  ofi",  and  Seaton  stood  baffled. 

Presently,  the  black  monster,  with  enormous  eyes  of  fire, 
spouted  her  steam  like  a  Leviathan,  and  then  was  still;  next 
the  smoke  puffed,  the  heavy  paddles  revolved,  and  she  rushed 
out  of  the  harbour;  and  Seaton  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  all  seemed  ended.  Helen  gone  to  England!  Wardlaw 
gone  with  her!  Love  and  re^euge  had  alike  eluded  him.  He 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  played  with  the  pebbles  at  his  feet, 
stupidly,  stupidly.  He  wondered  why  he  was  ever  born;  why 
he  consented  to  live  a  single  minute  after  this.  His  angel  and 
his  demon  gone  homo  togi'ther!    And  he  left  herel 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  on  the  paper  he  had  intended  for  Ward- 
law,  sprinkled  them  with  sand,  and  put  them  in  his  bosom,  then 
stretched  himself  out  with  a  weary  moan,  like  a  dying  dog,  to 
wait  the  flow  of  the  tide  and,  with  it.  Death.  Whether  or  not 
his  resolution  or  his  madness  would  have  carried  him  so  far 
cannot  be  known,  for  even  as  the  water  rippled  In  and,  triok- 
ling  under  his  back,  chilled  him  to  the  bone,  a  silvery  sound 
struck  his  ear.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  li%  and  its  joys 
rushed  back  upon  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  he 
loved  so  madly. 

Helen  Rolleston  Was  on  the  water,  coming  ashore  again  in 
the  little  boat 

He  crawled,  like  a  lizard,  among  the  boats  ashore  to  catch  a 
sight  of  her;  he  did  see  her,  was  near  her,  unseen  himself.  She 
landed  with  her  father?  So  Wardluw  was  gone  to  England 
without  her.  Seaton  trembled  with  joy.  Presently  his  goddess 
began  to  lament  in,  the  prettiest  way.  "Papa!  Papa!"  she 
sighed,  "Why  must  friends  part,  in  this  sad  world?  Poor  Ar- 
thur is  gone  from  me:  and,  by-and-by  I  shall  go  from  you,  my 
own  papa."    And  at  that  prospect  she  wept  gently. 

"Why,  you  foolish  child!"  said  the  old  Genera. 1,  tenderly, 
"what  matters  a  little  parting,  when  we  are  all  to  meet  again, 
in  dear  old  England.  Well  then,  there,  have  a  cry;  it  will  do 
you  good."  He  patted  her  head  tenderlv,  as  she  clung  to  his 
warlike  breast;  and  she  took  him  at  his  word;  the  tears  ran 
swiftly  and  glistened  in  the  very  star-light 

But,  O I  how  Seaton's  heart  yearned  at  all  this. 

What  I  mustn't  hk  say  a  word  to  comfort  her;  he  who,  at 
that  moment,  would  have  thought  no  more  of  dying  to  serve 
her,  or  to  please  her,  than  he  would  of  throwing  one  of  those 
pebbles  into  that  slimy  water.  ^ 

Well,  her  pure  tears  somehow  cooled  his  hot  bram,  and 
washed  his  soul,  and  left  him  wondering  at  himself  and  his  mis- 
deeds this  night  His  guardian  angel  seemed  to  go  by  and 
wave  her  dewy  wings,  and  fan  his  hot  passions  as  she  passed. 

He  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  he  had  not  met  Arthur 
Wardlaw  in  that  dark  lane. 

Then  he  went  home  to  bis  bnmble  lodgings,  and  there  buried 
himself;  and  from  that  day  scldoni  went  out  except  to  seek  em- 
ployment   He  soon  obtained  if  ^^4\^yfsV^^^ 
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lleaDtirae  tbe  police  were  on  bis  track,  employed  bj  a  per- 
son wiih  a  geotie  dispoaikion,  bat  a  tenacity  of  purpose  truly 
remarkable. 

Great  was  Soaton's  uneasiness  when  one  day  he  saw  Hexham 
at  the  foot  of  his  stair;  greater  stilt,  when  tbe  officer's  quick 
eye  caught  sight  of  him,  and  his  light  foot  ascended  the  stairs 
directly.  He  felt  sure  Hexham  had  heard  of  bis  lurking  about 
General  RoUeston's  premises.  However,  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself  to  tbe  uttermost 

Hexham  came  into  his  room  without  ceremony,  and  looking 
mightv  grim.    ^'Well,  my  lad,  so  we  have  got  you,  after  all." 

**What  is  my  crime  now?"  asked  Seaton,  sullenly. 

'^ James,"  said  the  officer,  very  solemnly,  ^'it  is  an  unheard- 
of  crime  this  time.  You  have  been — running— away — from  a 
pretty  girl.  Now  that  is  a  mistake  at  all  timed,  but,  when  she 
is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  rich  enough  to  slip  a  fiver  into 
Dick  Hexham's  hands,  and  lay  him  on  your  track,  what  is  tbe 
use?    Letter  for  you,  my  man." 

Seaton  took  the  letter,  with  a  puzzled  air.  It  was  written  in 
a  clear  but  feminine  band,  and  slightly  scented. 

The  writer,  in  a  few  polished  lines,  excused  herself  for  takins 
extraordinary  means  to  find  Mr.  Seaton,  but  hoped  he  would 
consider  that  he  bad  laid  her  nnder  a  deep  obligation,  and  that 
gratitude  will  sometimes  be  importunate  She  had  tbe  pleasure 
to  inform  him  that  the  office  ot  shipping  clerk,  at  Messrs.  White 
and  Go.'s  was  at  his  service,  and  she  hoped  he  would  take  it 
without  an  hour's  further  delay,  for  that  she  was  assured  that 
many  persons  had  risen  to  wealth  and  consideration  in  the 
colony  from  snch  situations: 

Then,  as  this  wary  but  courteous  young  lady  bad  no  wish 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  her  ex-gardener,  she 
added,— 

**Mr.  Seaton  need  not  trouble  himself  to  reply  to  this  note. 
A  simple  ^yes'  to  Mr.  Hexham  will  be  enough  and  will  give 
sincere  pleasore  to  Mr.  Seaton's 

''Obedient  servant  and  wellwisher, 

**Helen  Anne  Rollbston." 

Seaton  bowed  his  head  over  this  letter  in  silent  but  deep 
emotion. 

Hexam  respected  that  emotion,  and  watched  bim  with  a  sort 
of  vague  svmpatby 

Seaton  lifted  bis  bead,  and  tbe  tears  stood  thick  in  his  eyes. 
Said  he,  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  softness,  scarce  above  a  whisper, 
**Tell  her,  'yes.'  and  *God  bless  her.'  Good  by.  1  want  to  go 
on  my  knees,  and  pray  God  to  bless  her,  as  she  deserves. 
Good  by." 

Uexam  took  the  hint,  and  retired  softly. 

[TO  BB  COXCIXUED.J 


A  LEGEND  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  midnljrht;  the  great  clock  had  struck,  and  was  still 
echoing  through  every  porch  and  gallerv  in  the  quarter  of  St. 
Mark,  wheu  a  young  citizen,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  was  has- 
tening home  from  an  interview  with  his  lady-love.  His  step 
was  light,  for  bis  heart  was  so.  Her  parents  had  just  consented 
to  their  marria^^e,  and  tbe  very  day  was  named. 

"Lovely  Giulietta!"  be  cr  ed,  "and  shall  I  then  call  thee  mine 
at  last?     Who  was  ever  so  blest  as  thy  Marcolini  ?" 

But  as  he  spoke,  he  stopped;  for  something  was  glittering 
on  tbe  pavement  before  him.  It  was  a  scabbard  of  rich  work- 
manship; and  tbe  discovery,  what  was  it  but  an  earnest  of  good 
fortune? 

"Rest  thou  there !"  he  cried,  thmsting  it  eaily  into  his  belt; 
"if  another  claims  thee  not,  thou  hast  changed  masters!" 

And  on  he  went  as  before,  humming  the  burden  of  a  song 
which  he  and  his  Giulietta  had  been  singing  together.  But 
bow  Itttle  we  know  what  tbe  next  minute  will  bring  forth ! 
He  turned  by  the  Church  of  St.  Geminiano,  and  in  three  steps 
he  met  tbe  watch.  A  murder  had  been  committed.  The  Sen- 
ator  Benaldi  bad  been  found  dead  at  his  door,  tbe  dagger  left 
in  bis  heart;  and  tbe  unfortunate  Marcolini  was  dragged  away 
for  examination  The  place,  the  time — everything  8«»rved  to 
excite,  -to  justify  suspicion;  and  no  sooner  had  he  entered  the 
guard-house  than  an  evidence  appeared  against  bim.  The 
bravo  in  bis  flight  had  thrown  away  his  scabbard;  and  smeared 
with  blood«  not  yet  dry,  it  was  now  in  the  belt  of  Marcolini. 
Its  patrician  ornaments  struck  every  eye;  and  when  the  fatal 
dagger  was  produced  and  compared  with  it,  not  a  doubt  of  his 
guilt  remained. 

Still  there  is  in  the  Innocent  an  energy  and  a  composnre — an 
energy  when  they  speak,  and  a  composure   when   they    are 


silent— to  which  none  can  be  altogether  insensible;  and  thejndg* 
delayed  for  some  time  to  pronounce  tbe  sentence,  though  be  wai 
a  near  relation  of  tbe  dead.  At  length,  however,  it  came;  and 
Marcolini  lost  his  life,  Giulietta  her  reason.  Not  many  jeani 
afterwards  the  truth  revealed  itself— the  real  criminal.  In  bi| 
last  moments  confessing  the  crime;  and  hence  the  costom  Sf 
Venice,  a  cnstom  that  long  prevailed,  for  a  crier  to  crj  out  i^ 
court,  before  a  senten  ^e  was  passed.  "Remember  poor  Marecv 
lini."  Great,  indeed,  was  tbe  lamentation  througboat  the  ctty« 
and  the  judge,  dying,  directed  that  henceforth  and  for  erer  ft 
mass  should  be  sung  every  night  in  the  chapel.  Still,  ererj 
night,  when  the  great  square  is  illuminating,  and  the  casinos  art 
filling  fast  with  the  gay  and  dissipated,  a  bell  is  rung  as  for  ft 
service,  and  a  ray  of  light  is  seen  to  issue  from  a  ,small  GofbW 
window  that  overlooks  the  place  of  execution,  th'e  place  wheri 
on  a  scaffold  Marcolini  breathed  his  last 


THE  BOHAN  SENTINEL 


There  was  nothing  in  Pompeii  that  invested  it  with  a  deepei 
interest  to  me  than  the  spot  where  a  soldier  of  old  Rome  die* 
played  a  most  heroic  fidelity.  The  fatal  day  on  which  Tesa- 
vius,  at  whose  feet  the  city  stood,  bnrst  oot  into  ao  emptioa 
that  shook  the  earth,  poured  torrents  of  lava  from  ite  riven 
sides,  and  discharged,  amidst  the  noise  of  a  hundred  thanders, 
such  clouds  of  ashes  as  filled  the  air,  produced  a  darknev 
deeper  than  midnight,  and  struck  soeb  terror  into  all  hearti 
that  men  thought  not  only  that  the  end  of  the  world  bad  comfl 
and  all  must  die,  but  that  the  gods  themselves  were  expiring— 
on  that  night  a  sentinel  kept  watch  by  the  gate  which  looked  to 
the  burning  mountain.  Amidst  unimaginable  confosion,  and 
shrieks  of  terror,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  volcano  and 
cries  of  mothers  who  had  lost  their  children  in  tbe  darkness,  the 
inhabitants  fled  the  fatal  town,  while  falling  asbes,  loading 
the  darkened  air  and  penetrating  every  place,  rose  in  the  street! 
till  they  covered  the  house  roofs,  nor  left  a  vestige  of  tbe  city. 

Amidst  this  fearful  disorder  the  sentinel  at  tbe  gate  had  bees 
forgotten,  and  as  Rome  required  her  senUnels,  happen  whaJ 
might,  to  bold  their  posts  till  relieved  by  tbe  guard  or  set  ai 
liberty  by  their  officers,  he  bad  to  choose  between  death  and 
dishonor.  Pattern  of  fidelity,  be  stood  by  bis  post.  Slowlj, 
but  surely,  the  ashes  rise  on  his  manly  form;  now  tbej  reael 
bis  breast,  and  now  covering  his  lips,  they  choke  his  breathing 
He  also  was  "faithful  unto  death  "  After  seven t«*en  eentariei 
they  found  his  skeleton  standing  erect  in  a  marble  niebe.  cM 
in  rusty  armor— the  helmet  on  his  empty  skull,  and  his  Ik>bj 
fingers'still  closed  upon  his  spear. 


FAELOB 


AMUSEMENTS 
YOUNQ   FOLKS. 

THI  FISQ  AND  INC  TRTCC 


FOB     oiri 


This  is  really  a  first-rate  delusion.  Yon  bring  before  thi 
spectators  a  glass  vase,  full  of  ink.  You  dip  a  ladle  into  it 
and  pour  out  some  of  tbe  ink  upon  a  plate,  in  order  to  convine 
the  audience  that  the  substance  in  tbe  vase  is  really  ink.  Yot 
then  throw  a  handkerchief  over  the  vase  and  instantly  witbdrai 
it,  when  the  vase  is  found  to  be  filled  with  water,  io  which  i 
couple  of  gold  fish  are  swimming. 

This  apparent  impossibility  is  performed  as  follows.  To  tb< 
interior  of  the  vessel  is  fitted  a  black  silk  lining,  which  ad 
beres  closely  to  the  sides  when  pressed  by  tbe  water,  am 
whish  is  withdrawn  inside  tbe  handkerchief  during  the  per 
formance  of  the  trick.  The  ladle  has  a  hollow  handle  with  ai 
opening  into  tbe  bowl.  In  tbe  handle  is  a  spoonful  or  so  of  inh 
which  runs  into  the  bowl  when  it  is  held  downward,  dorinif  th 
act  of  dipping  it  into  the  vase. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  are  young  ladies  like  arrows? 

2.  Why  is  a  philanthropist  like  an  old  horse? 

CHARADE  1. 
My  first  is  a  very  uncomfortable  state. 
In  cold  weather  it  mostly  abounds. 
My  second's  an  instrument  formed  of  hard  steel. 
That  will  cause  tbe  stout  foe  to  stagger  and  reel, 
And  when  used,  is  a  symptom  of  bate. 
My  whole  is  an  author  of  greatest  renown. 
Whose  fame  to  the  last  day  of  time  will  go  down. 
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Tou  bave  learned  how  the  earth's  cmst  has  been 
irmed  bv  cooling,  and  how  sedimentary  rocks  de- 
osited  by  water  have  been  dislocated  by  eruptire 
»cks.  Ton  will  now  enter  on  a  course  in  which  as  has 
een  intimated,  the  various  causes  of  subsequent 
banges  in  the  earth's  crust  will  be  considered.  We 
fll  beg^in  with  volcanoes. 

ON  TgK   CRATERS  OF  VOLCANOES. 

A  Tolcano  is  a  fissure,  or  perpendicular  tunnel,  in 
le  earth's  crust,  through  which  heated  matter  from 
elow  is  thrown  up  to  the  surface,  'l^his  fissure  goes 
nder  varices  names  among  geologists:  it  is  called  the 
cnt,  the  chimney,  the  chasm  of  the  volcano.  The 
latter,  "which  is  thrown  up,  may  be  in  the  form  of 
iva,  acorise,  or  ashes.  It  is  the  upper  part  of  this 
wit,  or  ^  chimney,  that  is  called  the  crater.  It  is 
Iwajfl  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  or  in  the 
kape  of  a  funnel  or  tunning  dish,  with  the  broadest 
art  upward. 

The  structure  of  these  craters  exhibits  manifold 
Ibenomena,  according  to  which  geologists  give  tht  m 
ifierent  names;  such  as  craters  of  Eruption,  and 
katers  of  Elevation.  There  are,  also,  instances  in 
rhich  both  kinds  of  craters  are  found  in  one  moun- 
dn. 

You  have  seen  how  the  action  of  fire,  however 
Iceply  seated  in  the  earth's  crust,  may  produce  a  fis- 
are  through  its  entire  thickness.  You  can  easily 
Biagine  that,  as  the  deep  fires  below  are  sending  up 
loiling  streams  of  lava,  emitting  floods  of  hot  mud 
ailed  tuf,  or  hurling  up  showers  of  ashes  and  cinders, 
11  these  would  gather  or  fall  around  the  mouth  of  the 
rent.  In  proportion  to  the  continuance  and  the  repe- 
ilionB  of  such  eruptions,  successive  beds  of  volcanic 
iroducts  would  accumulate  around  the  mouth,  and 
^am  themselves  into  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf  or 
bne. 

Look  at  a  molehill.  Put  your  stick  through  it 
rem  the  top  of  it  to  the  hole*  from  which  it  was 
brown  up.     Give  a  twirl  to  the  stick  'in  your  hand, 

0  that  the  opening  at  the  top  shall  be  wider  than  the 
ent  at  the  bottom,  and  you  have  exactly  a  crater  of 
ruption. 

When  the  fresh  matter  erupted  from  a  volcano 
omes  down  in  a  new  shower,  or  cools  down  as  a  fresh 
verflow  of  lava,  it  forms  regular  beds  around  the 
fhole  of  the  commenced  cone;  and  these  new  beds 
kline  regularly  towards  the  sides  of  the  original 
one,  and  have  what  geologists  call  a  quaquaversal 
ip.  This  word  means  that  the  new  beds  or  coatings 
ip  equally  all  around  the  cone,  just  as  when  you  put 
ix  saucers  placed  on  the  top  of  each  other,  and  all 
peide  down,  the  upper  five  have  a  quaquaversal  dip 
round  the  bottom  saucer.  Or,  if  you  imagine  that 
%  our  molehill,  the  earth  pushed  up  by  the  mole  was, 

1  each  push,  of  a  different  colour,  the  different  col- 
ored soils  would  fall  round  the  vent  with  a  quaqua- 
ersal  dip. 

The  height  and  the  steepness  of  these  cones,  and 
^  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  craters  vary  exceed- 
igly  in  different  volcanoes.  The  conical  hill  in  which 
ke  vent  exists,  is  formed,  in  most  instances  of  the 
olcanic  ashes  and  cinders  which  have  been  thrown 


up,  and  of  streams  of  lava  which  have  subsequently 
flowed  over  the  ash  accumulation. 

When  the  cone  and  the  crater  have  been  formed, 
you  will  see  that  every  fresh  eruption  will  add  new 
materials  to  cover  what  has  already  gathered.  It  is 
known  that  according  to  the  expansive  power  of  the 
gases  entangled  below,  it  will  hurl  large  quantities  of 
lava  high  up  in  the  air.  The  mass  hurled  up  separates 
into  fragments  of  a  spongy  texture;  or,  a  part  of  it 
may  become  fine  and  impalpable  powder.  When  the 
materials,  thus  hurled  up,  return  in  showers,  you  will 
see  that  they  will  fall  around  the  mouth  of  the  vent. 
As  these  successive  showers  fall,  they  form  additional 
layers,  coverings  or  envelopes  of  scorisB  or  dust  all 
around,  and  dipping  on  ail  sides  from  the  central 
orifice. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  struggle  of 
the  entangled  gases,  in  the  melted  matter,  is  so  great 
as  to  wear  away  the  sides  of  the  vent  or  chimney,  till 
the  sides  of  the  cone  become  too  weak  to  withstand 
such  an  onset.  The  result  is  that  the  cone  itself  be- 
comes cracked  and  fissured,  and  the  burning  lava 
flows  out  from  the  middle  of  the  cone,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill. 


SCIENTIFIC    AHB   CUBIOVS. 

RROENT      INVENTIONS. 

New  French  Gas. — The  French  have  discovered 
a  new  kind  of  gaslight.  It  is  made  by  a  union  of 
oxygen  with  hvdrogen  or  other  illuminating  gas.  It 
Is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  wishing  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  facts  concerning  this  new  light, 
sent  for  the  inventors,  and  for  two  evenings  the 
apartments  of  the  Imperial  Palace  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  their  apparatus. 

Sweetmeats  are  now  manufactured  in  England  by 
steam.  Vegetable  colors  are  used  instead  of  the  old 
minerals,  so  that  children  can  now  eat  them  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  law  has  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
use  mineral  colors  on  account  of  their  poisonous 
qualities. 

Pertorated  Saws. — A  Mr.  Emerson  has  patented 
saws  with  rows  of  small  holes  placed  below  each 
tooth,  each  row  occurring  just  where  the  new  tooth 
will  be  needed  when  the  present  ones  are  filed  away. 
As  these  holes  are  shaped  so  as  to  form  the  hollow 
space  between  each  tooth,  new  sets  of  teeth  can  be 
filed  out  one  after  another  as  the  old  ones  disappear, 
with  comparatively  little  trouble. 

How  Ladies  are  Photographed  on  Horseback. — 
The  photographer  arranges  in  his  studA  a  wooden 
rail  of  the  right  height,  on  which  a  side-saddle  is 
placed,  and  the  lady,  dressed  in  equestnan  costume, 
mounts,  takes  position  as  in  riding,  and  is  duly  photo- 
graphed. A  paper  print  of  this  negative  is  then 
made,  out  of  which  her  figure  is  carefully  cut,  blacked 
and  pasted  upon  the  engraving  of  any  handsome 
steed  that  the  lady  choses  to  select.  A  negative  of 
the  horse  is  then  made  which  has  a  blank  space  cor- 
responding to  the  figure  of  the  lady.  Two  printing! 
are  required  to  produce  the  picture;  one  from  the 
negative  of  the  lady,  the  other  from  that  of  the 
horse.  Instead  of  engravings,  photographs  from 
living  animals  may  be  used,     ^y  vii\_/v./% 
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A  Lazy  Cook  — One  that  "fritters'*  away  her  time. 
**My  bark  is  on  the  sea,"  as  the  ctir  said  when  the 
captain  threw  him  overboard. 

''Nominate  your  poison,"  is  the  poetical  way  of 
asking  you  "What  will  you  drink?" 

**Do  you  sing?"  says  the  tea-pot  to  the  kettle. 
'*Yes,"  replied  the  kettle,   "1  can  manage  to  get 
over  a  few  bars." 

"Bah  I"  exclaimed  the  tea-pot. 

PcjRB  Milk. — Scribe,  the  French  poet,  'liired  a 
house  in  the  country  to  pass  the  summer.  As  soon 
as  he  was  fairly  installed  in  it,  he  went  in  search  of 
a  farmer  who  had  a  milch  cow.  Haying  found  one, 
he  stated  his  want.  "My  good  man,  my  servant  will 
come  every  morning  to  buy  a  pint  of  milk.'  'Very 
well;  it  is  eight  sous.' — 'But  I  want  pure  milk,  very 
pure.' — 'In  that  case,  it  is  ten  sous.'— 'You  will  milk 
in  the  presence  of  my  servants — *0h,  then,  it  will  be 
fifteen  sous.' " 

Proof  or  Rationaltty. — A  man  residing  at  some 
distance  from  a  near  relative,  received  a  message  one 
cold  evening  in  December  to  hasten  to  his  residence, 
as  he  was  in  a  dying  state.  Wh^n  he  arrived  he  was 
told  that  his  relative  was  &  little  better,  but  that  his 
reason  had  entirely  left  him.  The  sick  man  presently 
turned  his  head,  saying  in  a  faint  voice: 

"Who  is  that?*' 

He  was  informed  that  it  was  his  relative. 

"Oh,  ah,"  said  he,  "yes;  yes.  He  muat  be  acold. 
Make  him  a  good  warm  toddy — ^yes,  some  toddy." 

"Why,  he  ain't  crazy,"  said  the  visitor  to  the  friends 
standing  around;  "he  talks  very  rationally." 

A  Proselyte. — A  dry  old  codger  connected  with  the 
railroad  interest,  a  man  who  listens  always  and  speaks 
little,  and  was  never  known  to  argue  a  hobby  with 
anybody,  has  lately  been  all  mouth  and  ear  to  a  very 
communicative  spiritualist  of  the  ultra  school.  He 
listened  to  and  swallowed  all  sorts  of  things  from  the 
other  world  with  so  much  placidity  of  assent,  that  the 
spiritualist  at  last  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

A  few  days  since,  the  spiritualist  said  to  his  pupil: 

"The  spirit  of  B appeared  to  me  last  night,  and 

ordered  me  to  borrow  five  dollars  of  you,"  for  a  certain 
purpose,  which  was  named. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  did,*'  replied  the  old  codger,  "and 
isn't  it  strange!  the  same  spirit  called  on  me  half  an 
hour  afterward,  and  told  me  not  to  let  you  have  the 
money,  as  ^  had  made  a  mistake  iir  giving  you  the 
order!" 

The  pretended  spiritualist  has  not  been  to  see  the 
codger  since. 

Breaking  the  News. — ^Maimon  was  valet  to  a  Count. 
One  day,  after  returning  from  a  tournament,  the  Count 
met  bis  valet  on  the  high  road,  and  asked  him  where 
he  was  going.  He  answered  coolly  that  he  was  off 
to  find  another  place.  "Another  place!"  cried  the 
Count;  ''what,  then,  has  happened  at  my  house?" — 
'•Nothing,  monseigneur." — "And  •  what  besides?" — 
"Nothing  much,  I  tell  you.  Only  your  dog  is  dead." 
—"And  how  did  that  happen?" — "Your  palfrey  took 
fright,  killed  the  dog    in  running  away,  fell  into  the 
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river,  and  was  drowned."— "Eh  I  And  who  frighten^ 
it?" — "Your  son,  monseigneur,  who  fell  out  of  a  t^ 
window  before  it" — "Good  heavens!  my  son!  whei 
were  his  nurse  and  mother?  Is  she  injured?" — "Ye( 
sir,  he  was  instantly  killed !  When  the  news  w^ 
brought  to  her  ladyship,  she  was  seized  with  a  fit,  aii 
fell  dead  without  speaking." — "Sconndrel!  instead  i 
running  away,  why  did  you  not  get  help  and  rem^ 
at  the  chateau?" — "How  could  I,  monseigneur?  II 
rotte,  in  watching  by  the  side  of  my  lady's  corpse,  ffe 
asleep.  The  light  upset,  and  the  chateau  is  reduc^ 
to  ashes!" — Leader.  •  , 

Temperance  in  Madagascar. — Captain  C ,wl^ 

has  been  round  the  world  twelve  times,  formed  tfa 
first  temperance  society  in  Madagascar.  The  nativ* 
are  hard-drinkers,  and  will  imbibe  any thiil^  which  ha 
alcohol  in  it  A  chief  one  day  was  shown  into  tfa 
cabin  just  as  the  captain  was  taking  a  little  medieio 
which  was  flavored  with  spirits,  a  pint  bottle  of  whie 
stood  on  the  table.  Thinking  it  rum,  the  chief  eageil 
asked  for  some,  and  would  not  believe  the  captain^ 
assertion  that  it  was  medicine.      Knowing  his  ma^ 

Captain  C ,  leaving   the  bottle,  went  to    anothi 

part  of  the  cabin.  The  temptation  was  not  to  be  n 
sisted  by  the  chief,  and,  seizing  the  bottle,  he  draine 
a  pint  of  the  mixture  at  one  draught  The  capta^ 
returning,  resumed  the  conversation,  pretending  W 
to  notice  the  chief,  who  turned  pale  as  his  tawny  cob 
plexion  would  admit,  and  kept  up  a  rubbing  of  h 
abdominal  regions.  He  twisted  and  turned  in  U 
seat  a  few  moments,  and  then  giving  a  yell,  rushed  oi 
of  the  cabin,  jumped  overboard,  and  swam   for  tk 

shore.     When  next  Captain   C ,  visited  thathaj 

bor,  not  a  drop  would  the  chief  touch.  He  was  tl| 
first  and  only  member  of  the  first  temperance  socie^ 
in  Madagascar. 


''A   WALENTIHE." 

The  folio winj^  uniqae  Talentine  was  received  by  a  lady:- 

"soft  ie  the  deun  oo  the  butterflie's  wing 

it  is  §oft  aDd  meak 
soft  is  the  voys  that  my  tra  luv  does  slog 

But  softer  yet  is  her  crimsoD  cheek." 

The  following  is  the  lady's  reply:— 

''Soft  is  taters  all  smashed  up, 

As  soft  as  smash  can  be; 
But  softer  yet  is  the  silly  swain 

Who  wrote  that  verse  to  me." 
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POETRY. 


THB    PLEDGE-RING. 

GWe  but  a  ring— a  simple  ring — 

'Tib  all  the  pledge  I  ask; 
And  as  Time  creeps  on  wearj  wing, 

'Twill  cheer  life*s  gloomy  task ! 
When  thou  art  absent,  'twill  racall 

Thy  image  to  my  view. 
In  lonely  scene,  or  crowded  hall, 

And  bid  me  think  thee  true  I 
Then,  give  a  ring — a  simple  ring ; 

Whose  magic  power  shall  last 
Like  Eastern  talisman. 

To  Mem'ry's  eyes  the  past ! 

Give  but  a  ring— a  simple  ring ; 

The  gift  I  will  retain, 
Till  Death's  chill  mists  around  me  cling, 

Through  scenes  of  bliss,  or  pain; 
In  sorrow  it  will  yield  relief 

To  think  thy  heart  is  mine: 
And  make  the  hour  of  joy,  tno'  brief. 

With  brighter  radiance  shine  I 
Then  give  a  ring—a  simple  ring — 

No  costly  gem  I  ask; 
Affection^s  talisman,  'twill  bring 

New  strength  for  every  task. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 


BT  SIR  E.   BCLWEB  LTTTON. 


(OOIITIinTtD.l 

HAROLD    AND    EDITH. 

This  memorable  trial  ended,  as  the  reader  will  have 
fbreseen,  in  the  formal  renewal  of  Sweyn's  outlawry, 
and  the  formal  restitation  of  the  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
other  sons  to  their  lands  and  honors,  with  declarations 
impnting  all  the  blame  of  the  late  dissensions  to  the 
foreign  favorites,  and  sentence  of  banishment  against 
them,  except  only,  by  way  of  a  bitter  mockery,  some 
varlets  of  low  degree,  such  as  Humphrey  Cock's-foot, 
and  Richard  son  of  Scrob. 

In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  time,  hostcges 
of  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  Godwin  were  required  and 
conceeded.  They  were  selected  from  his  own  family; 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Wolnoth,  his  son,  and  Haco,  the 
son  of  Sweyn.  As  when  nearly  all  England  may  he 
said  to  have  repassed  to  the  hands  of  Godwin,  it  would 
have  been  an  idle  precaution  to  consign  these  hostage^ 
to  the  keeping  of  Edward,  it  was  settled,  after  some 
discussion,  that  they  should  bo  placed  iu  the  Court  of 


the  Norman  duke,  until  such  time  as  the  king, 
satisfied  with  the  good  faith  of  the  family,  should  au- 
thorize their  return:  Fatal  hostage,  fatal  ward  and 
host  I 

It  was  some  days  after  this  national  crisis,  and  or- 
der and  peace  were  again  establiKhed  in  city  and  land 
forest  and  shire,  when  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Hilda 
stood  alone  by  the  altar  stone  of  Thor. 

The  orb  was  sinking  red  and  lurid,  amidst  long 
cloud-wracks  of  vermeil  and  purple,  and  not  one  hu- 
man form  was  seen  in  the  landscape,  save  that  tall 
and  majestic  figure  by  the  Rhunic  shrine  and  the 
Druid  crommell.  She  was  leaning  both  hands  on  her 
wand,  or  seid-staff,  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of 
Scandinavian  superstition,  and  bending  slightly  for- 
ward, as  in  the  attitude  of  listening  or  expectation. 

Long  before  any  form  appeared  on  the  road  below, 
she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  coming  footsteps,  and 
probably  her  habits  of  life  had  sharpened  her  senses; 
for  she  smiled,  muttered  to  herself,  i'Ereitsetsl"  and, 
changing  her  posture,  leaned  her  arm  on  the  altar, 
and  rested  her  face  upon  her  hand. 

At  length  two  figures  came  up  the  road ;  they  neared 
the  hill;  they  saw  her,  and  slowly  ascended  the  knoll. 
The  one  was  dressed  in  the  serge  of  a  pilgrim,  and  his 
cowl  thrown  back,  showed  the  face  where  human 
beauty  and  human  power  lay  ravaged  ahd  ruined  by 
human  passions.  He  upon  whom  the  pilgrim  lightly 
leaned  was  altired  simply,  without  the  broach  or  brace- 
let common  to  thegns  of  high  degree,  yet  his  port  was 
that  of  mjnosty,  and  his  brow  that  of  mild  command. 

So  stooa  the  brothers,  Sweyn  the  outlaw  and  Har- 
old the  earl,  before  the  reputed  prophetess.  She  looked 
on  both  with  a  steady  eye,  which  gradually  softened 
almost  into  tenderness,  as  it  finally  rested  upon  the 
pilgrim. 

"And  is  it  thus,"  she  said  at  last,  "that  I  see  the 
firstborn  of  Godwin  the  fortunate,  for  whom  so  often  I 
have  tasked  the  thunder,  and  watched  the  setting  sun 
for  whom  my  runes  have  been  graven  on  the  bark  of 
the  elm,  and  the  Scin-laeca  been  called  in  pale  splendor 
from  the  graves  of  the  dead?^ 

'*Hilda,"  said  Sweyn,  *'not  now  will  I  accuse 
thee  of  the  seeds  which  thou  hast  sown ;  the  harvest 
is  gathered  and  the  sickle  is  broken.  Abjure  thy  dark 
magic  and  turn  as  I,  to  the  sole  light  of  the  &ture» 
which  shines  from  the  tomb  of  the  Son  Divine. 

The  prophetess  bowed  her  head  and  replied: — 

"Come  to  me  nearer  0  Sweyn,  whose  cradle  I 
rocked  to  the  chant  of  my  rhyme."  ^ 

The  outlaw  turned  his  face  and  obeyed. 
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She  sighed  as  she  took  his  passive  hand  in  her  own, 
and  examined  the  lines  on  the  palm.  Then,  as  if  by 
an  involuntary  impulse  of  fondness  and  pity,  she  put 
aside  his  cowl  and  kissed  his  brow. 

"Thy  skein  is  spun  and  happier  than  the  many  who 
scorn,  and  the  few  who  lament  thee,  thou  shalt  win 
where  they  lose.  The  steel  shall  not  smite  thee,  the 
storm  shall  forbear  thee,  the  goal  that  thou  yearnest 
for  thy  steps  shall  attain.  Night  hallows  the  ruin — 
and  peace  to  the  shattered  wrecks  of  the  brave." 

The  outlaw  heard  as  if  unmoved.  But  when  he 
turned  to  Harold,  who  covered  his  face  with  his  hand, 
but  could  not  restrain  the  tears  that  flowed  through 
his  fingers,  a  moisture  came  into  his  own  wild,  bright 
eyes,  and  he  said,  "Now,  my  brother,  farewell,  for  no 
farther  step  shalt  thou  wend  with  me." 

Harold  started,  opened  his  arms,  and  the  outlaw  fell 
upon  his  breast. 

No  sound  was  heard  save  a  single  sob,  and  so  close 
was  breast  to  breast,  you  could  not  say  from  whose 
heart  it  came.  Then  the  outlaw  wrenched  himself 
from  the  embrace,  and  murmured,  "And  Haco — my 
son — motherless,  fatherless — hostage  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger!  Thou  wilt  remember — tliou  wilt  shield  him; 
thou  be  to  him,  mother,  father,  in  the  days  to  come  I 
So  may  the  saints  bless  thee!"  With  these  words  he 
sprang  down  the  hillock. 

Harold  bounded  after  him;  but  Sweyn,  halting,  said 
mournfully,  "Is  this  thy  promise?  Am  I  so  lost  that 
faith  should  be  broken  even  with  my  father's  sou?" 

At  that  touching  rebuke,  Harold  paused,  and  the 
outlaw  went  on  his  way  alone.  As  the  figure  vanish- 
.ed  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  whence,  on  the  second  of 
May,  the  Norman  dnke  and  the  Saxon  king  had 
emerged  side  by  side,  the  short  twilight  closed  abruptly, 
and  up  from  the  far  forest  land  rose  the  moon. 

Harold  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  still  gazing  on 
the  space,  when  the  Yala  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Behold  as  the  moon  rises  troubled  gloaming,  so 
rises  the  fate  of  Harold,  as  yon  brief  human  shadow, 
haltihg  between  light  and  darkness,  passes  away  to- 
night Tliou  art  now  the  firotborn  of  a  house  that 
united  the  hopes  of  the  Saxon  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Dane." 

"Thinkest  thou,"  said  Harold,  with  a  stem  compo- 
sure, '*that  I  can  have  joy  and  triumph  in  a  brother's 
exile  and  woe?" 

**Not  now,  and  not  yet,  will  the  voice  of  thy  true 
nature  be  heard;  but  the  warmth  of  the  sun  brings  the 
thunder,  and  the  glory  of  fortune  wakes  the  storm  of 
the  soul." 

"Kinswoman,"  said  Harold,  with  a  slight  curl  of 
his  lip,  *'by  me,  at  least,  have  thy  prophecies  ever 
passed  as  the  sough  of  the  air;  I  leave  my  fortunes  to 
the  chance  of  mine  own  cool  brain  and  strong  arm. 
Yala  between  me  and  thee  there  is  no  bond." 

The  prophetess  smiled  softly. 

"And  what  thinkest  thou,  0  self-dependent!  what 
thinkest  thou  is- the  fate  which  thy  brain  and  thine 
arm  shall  win?" 

** The  fate  they  have  won  already,  I  see  no  Beyond. 
The  fate  of  a  man  sworn  to  guard  his  country,  love 
justice,  and  do  right." 

The  moon  shone  full  on  the  heroic  face  of  the  young 
earl  as  he  spoke;  and  on  its  surface  there  seemed 
naught  to  belie  the  noble  words.  Yet  the  prophetess, 
gazing  earnestly  on  that  fair  countenance,  said,  in   a 


whisper,  that,  despite  a  reason  singularly  sceptical, 
for  the  age  in  which  it  had  been  cultured,  thrilled  to 
the  Saxon's  heart,  "Under  that  calm  eye  sleeps  the 
soul  of  thy  sire,  and  beneath  that  brow,  so  haught  and 
so  pure,  works  the  genius  that  placed  the  kings  of  the 
north  in  the  lineajje  of  thy  mother  the  Dane." 

"Peace!"  said  Harold,  almost  fiercely;  then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  momentary  irritation,  he  added,  with  a 
fdiut  smile,  ^'Let  us  not  talk  of  these  things, while  my 
heart  is  still  sad  and  away  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
world,  with  my  brother  the  lonely  outlaw,  Night  is 
on  us,  and  the  way  is  yet  unsafe;  for  the  king's  troops 
disbanded  in  haste,  were  made  up  of  many  who  turn 
to  robbers  in  peace.  Alone,  and  unarmed,  save  my 
ateghar,  I  would  crave  a  night's  rest  under  thy  roof; 
and,'' — he  hesitated,  and  a  slight  blush  came  over  his 
cheek — "and  I  would  fain  see  if  your  grand-child  is  as 
fair  as  when  I  last  looked  on  her  blue  eyes,  that  then 
wept  for  Harold  ere  he  went  into  exile." 

"Her  tears  are  not  at  her  command,  nor  her  smiles,'' 
said  the  Yala,  solemnly;  "her  tears  flow  from  the 
fount  of  thy  sorrows,  and  her  smiles  are  the  beams 
from  thy  joys.  For  know,  0  Harold!  that  Edith  is  thy 
earthly  Fylgia;  thy  fate  and  her  fate  are  as  one.  And 
vainly  as  man  would  escape  from  his  shadow,  would 
soul  wrench  itself  from  the  soul  that  Skulda  hath  linked 
to  its  doom." 

Harold  made  no  reply;  but  his  step  habitually  slow, 
grew  more  quick  and  light,  and  this  time  his  reason 
found  no  fanlt  with  the  oracles  of  the  Yala. 

As  Hilda  entered  the  hall,  the  various  idlers  accus- 
tomed to  feed  at  her  cost,  were  about  retiring,  sotoe  to 
their  homes  in  the  vicinity,  some,  appertaining  to  the 
household,  to  the  dormitories  in  the  old  Romxn  villa. 

As  Harold  followed  the  Yala  across  the  vast  atrium, 
his  face  was  recognized  ,  and  a  shout  of  enthusiastic 
welcome  greeted  the  popular  earl.  The  only  voices 
that  did  not  swell  that  cry,  were  those  of  three  monks 
from  a  neigboring  convent,  who  chose  to  wink  at  the 
supposed  practices  of  the  Morthwyrtha,  from  the 
affection  they  bore  to  her  ale  and  mead,  and  the  grat- 
itude they  felt  for  her  ample   gifts   to  their  convent 

"One  of  the  wicked  house,  brother,"  whispered  the 
monk. 

"Yea;  mockers  and  scorners  are  Godwin  and  his 
lewd  sons,"  answered  the  monk. 

And  all  thr  je  sighed  and  scowled,  as  the  door  closed 
on  the  hostess  and  her  stately  guest. 

Two  tall  and  not  ungraceful  lamps  lighted  the  same 
chamber  in  which  Hilda  was  first  presented  to  tlie 
reader.  The  handmaids  were  still  at  their  spindles, 
and  nimbly  shot  the  white  web  as  the  mistress  en- 
tered. She  paused,  and  her  brow  knit,  as  she  eyed 
the  work 

"But  three  parts  done?"  she  said,  "weave  fast,  and 
weave  strong." 

Harold,  not  heeding  the  maids  or  the  task,  gazed 
inquiringly  round,  and  from  a  nook  near  the  window, 
Edith  sprang  forward  with  a  joyous  cry,  and  a  face 
all  glowing  with  delight — sprang  forward  as  if  to  the 
arms  of  a  brother;  but,  within  a  step  or  so  of  the  noble 
guest,  she  stopped  short  and  her  eyes  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Harold  held  his  breath  in  admiring  silence,  The 
•  child  he  had  loved  from  her  cradle  stood  before  him 
as  a  woman.  Even  since  we  last  saw  her,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  spring  and  the  autumn,  the  year  had 
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ripened  the  youth  of  the  maiden,  as  it  had  mellowed 
the  fruits  of  the  earth;  and  her  check  was  rosy  with 
the  celestial  blush,  and  her  form  rounded  to  the  name- 
less grace,  which  says  that   iufancy  is  no  more. 

He  advanced  and  took  her  hand,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  in  their  greetings,  he  neither  gave  nor 
received  the  kiss. 

**You  are  no  child  now,  Edith,*'  said  he,  involun- 
tarily; "but  still  set  apart,  I  pray  you  some  of  the 
old  childish  love  for  Harold." 

Edith's  charming  lips  smiled  softly;  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  their  innocent  fondness  spske  through 
happy  tears. 

But  few  words  passed  in  the  short  interval  between 
Harold's  entrance  and  his  retirement  to  the  chamber 
prepared  for  him  in  haste. 

Edith  following  Hilda,  proffered  to  the  guest,  on  a 
salva  of  gold,  spiced  wines  and  confections;  while 
Hilda,  silently  and  unperceived,  waved  her  seid-staff 
over  the  bed,  and  rested  her  pale  hand  on  the  pillow. 

"Nay,  sweet  cousin,"  said  Harold,  smiling,  **thi8 
is  not  one  of  the  fashions  of  old,  but  rather,  methinks, 
borrowed  from  the  Frankish  manners  in  the  court  of 
King  Edward." 

"Not  so,  Harold,"  answered  Hilda,  quickly  turning; 
•'such  was  ever  the  ceremony  due  to  the  Saxon  king, 
when  he  slept  in  a  subject's  house,  ere  our  kinsmen 
the  Danes  introduced  that  unroyal  wassail,  which  left 
subject  and  king  unable  to  hold  or  to  quaff  cup,  when 
the  bt>ard  was  left  for  the  bed." 

**Tbou  rebukest,  0  Hilda,  too  tauntingly,  the  pride 
of  Godwin's  house,  when  thou  givest  to  his  homely 
son  the  ceremonial  of  a  king.  But,  so  served,  I  envy 
not  kings,  fair  Edith." 

He  took  the  cup,  raised  it  to  his  lips,,  and  when  he 
placed  it  on  the  small  table  by  his  side,  the  women 
bad  left  the  chamber,  and  he  was  alone.  He  stood 
for  some  minutes  absorbed  in  reverie,  and  his  soliloquy 
ran  somewhat  thus: 

••Why  said  the  Vala  that  Edith's  fate  was  inter- 
woven with  mine?  And  why  did  I  believe  and  bless 
the  Vala,  when  she  so  said?  Can  Edith  ever  be  my 
wife?  The  monk-king  designs  her  for  the  cloister. — 
Woe,  and  well-a-dayi,  Sweyn,  Sweyn,  let  thy  doom 
forewarn  me!  And  if  I  stand  up  in  my  place  and 
say,  *Give  age  and  grief  to  the  cloister — youth  and 
delight  to  man's  hearth,'  what  will  answer  the  monks? 
'Edith  can  not  be  thy  wife,  son  of  Godwin,  for  faint 
and  scarce  traced  though  your  affinity  of  blood,  ye 
are  within  the  banned  degrees  of  the  Church.  Edith 
may  be  wife  to  another  if  thou  wilt — barren  spouse 
to  the  Church,  or  mother  of  children  who  lisp  not  Har- 
old'R  name  as  their  father.'  Out  on  these  priests 
with  their  mummeries,  and  oat  on  their  war  upon  hu- 
man hearts." 

His  fair  brow  grew  stern  and  fierce  as  the  Norman 
duke's  in  his  ire;  and  had  you  seen  him  at  that  moment 
you  would  have  seen  the  true  brother  of  Sweyn.  He 
broke  from  his  thoughts  with  the  strong  effort  of  a 
man  habituated  to  self-control,  and  advanced  to  the 
narrow  window'  opened  the  lattice  and  looked  ont. 

The  moon  was  in  all  her  splendor.  The  long 
deep  shallows  of  the  breathless  fop^st  checkered  the 
silvery  whiteness  of  open  sward  and  intervening  glade. 
Ghostly  arose  on  the  knoll  h<*rore  him  the  gray  col- 
umns of  the  mystic  Druid — dark  and  indistinct  the 
bloody  altar  of  the  warrior  god.     But  there  bis   eye 


was  arrested ;  for  he  thought  that  a  pale   phosphoric 
light  broke  from  the  mound  with  the  bautastein,  that 
rose  from  the  Teuton  altar.     He  thought^  for   he   was 
not  sure  that  it  was  not   some   cheat   of  the   fancy. 
Gazing  still,  in  the  center  of  that  light  there  appe  ired 
to  gleam  forth  for  one  moment,  a  form  of  supernatural 
height.     It  was  the  form  of  a  man,  that   seemed  clad 
in  arms  like  those  on  the   wall,   leaning  on   a  spear 
whose  point  was  lost  behind  the  shafts  of  the   crom- 
mell.     And  the  face  grew   in   that   moment   distinct 
from  the  light  which  shimmered  around  it,  a  face  large 
as  some  early  god's,    but  stamped  with  unutterable 
and  solemn  woe.     He  drew  back  a   step,   passed   his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  looked  again.     Light  and  the 
figure  alike  had  vanished;  naught  was  seen  save  the 
gray  columns  and  the  dim  fane.     The  earl's  lip  curved 
in  derision  of  his  weakness.     He   closed   the  lattice 
undressed,  knelt  for  a  moment  or  so  by  the  bed-side, 
and  his  prayer  was  brief  and  simple,  nor  accompanied 
with  the  crossings  and  signs  customary   in   his   age, 
He  rose,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  threw   himself 
on  the  bed. 

The  moon,  thus  relieved  of  the  lamp-light,  came 
clear  and  bright  through  the  room,  shone  on  the  tro- 
phied  arms,  and  fell  upon  Harold's  face,  casting  its 
brightness  on  the  pillow,  on  which  the  Vala  had 
breathed  her  charm.  And  Harold  slept — slept  long — 
his  face  calm,  his  breathing  regular;  but  ere  the  moon 
sunk  and  the  dawn  rose,  the  features  were  dark  and 
troubled,  and  the  breath  came  by  gasps,  the  brow 
was  knit,  and  the  teeth  clinched. 

At  dawn,  Harold  woke  from  uneasy  and  broken 
slumbers,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  Hilda, 
large  and  fair  and  unutterably  calm,  as  the  face  of 
Egyptian  sphinx. 

'*Have  thy  dreams  been  prophetic,  son  of  Godwin?" 
said  the  Vala. 

"Our  Lord  forefend,"  replied  the  earl,  with  unusual 
devoutness. 

"Tell  them  and  let  me  read  the  rede;  sSbse  dwells 
in  the  voices  of  the  night." 

Harold  mused  and  after  a  short  pause  he  said: 

"Methinks,  Hilda  I  can  myself  explain  how  those 
dreams  came  to  haunt  me  *' 

Then  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  continued, 
while  he  fixed  his  clear,  penetrating  eyes  upon  his 
hostess: — 

"Tell  me  frankly,  Hilda,  didst  thou  not  cause  some 
light  to  shine  on  yonder  knoll'  by  the  mound  and 
stone,  within  the  temple  of  the  Druids?" 

"Didst  thou  see  a  light,  son  of  Godwin,  by  the  altar 
of  Thor,  and  over  the  bautastein  of  the  mighty  dead? 
a  flame  lambent  and  livid,  like  moonbeams  collected 
over  snowt" 

**So  seemed  to  me  the  light.*' 

"No  human  hand  ever  kindled  that  flame  which 
anounces  the  presence  of  the  dead,"  said  Hilda  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 

"What  shape  or  what  shadow  of  shape  does  that 
specter  assume?" 

"It  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  pale  as  the  mist  on 
the  mountain,  and  vast  as  the  giants  of  old;  with  the 
Rtex,  and  the  spear,  and  tire  shield,  of  the  sons  of 
Woden.  Thou  hast  seen  the  scin-lajcal"  continued 
Hilda,  looking  full  in  t^e  face  of  the  earl. 

**lf  thou  deceivest  me  not,"  began  Harold  doubting 
still. 
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**Deceive  theel  not  to  save  the  crown  of  the  Saxon,* 
dare  I  mock  the  might  of  the  dead.  Knowest  thou 
not,  on  jon  knoll,  ^sk  (the  firetboiii  of  Cerdic  that, 
Father-king  of  the  Saxons)  has  his  grave  where  the 
mound  rises  green,  and  the  stone  gleams  wan,  by  the 
altar  of  Thor.  He  smote  the  Britons  in  their  temple, 
and  he  fell  smiting.  They  buried  him  in  his  arms,  and 
with  the  treasures  his  right  hand  had  won.  Fate 
hangs  on  the  house  of  Cerdic,  or  the  realm  of  the  Saxon, 
when  Woden  calls  the  Isecaof  his  son  from  the  grave." 

Hilda  much  troubled,  bent  her  face  over  her  clasped 
hands,  and,  rocking  to  and  fro,  muttered  some  runes 
unintelligible  to  the  ear  pf  her  listener.  Then  she 
turned  to  him,  commandingly,  and  said: 

**Thy  dreams,  now,  indeed  are  oracles,  more  true 
than  living  Vala  could  charm  with  the  wand  and  the 
rune:  Unfold  them." 

[And  Har  Id  told  his  dreams,  and  dreams  were  they  of 
wondrous  portent.  He  thought  that  he  fell  into  a 
fearful  chasm,  and  dead  men's  bones  gat  him  around, 
and  from  a  mitre  on  a  trunkless  skull  came  a  hissing 
voice  "Harold  the  scorner,  thou  art  ours,"  and  his 
limbs  were  bound  by  bands  fine  as  gossamer,  but  they 
weighed  on  him  like  chains  of  iron.  Then  the  specter 
he  had  seen  rising  from  the  knoll  arose  and  embraced 
him  and  left  in  his  hands  a  shadowy  scepter,  and  around 
him  were  thegns  and  chiefs  in  their  armor,  while  a  sea 
of  blood  lay  beyond.  And  he  saw  two  stars  arise — 
one  the  star  that  shone  on  the  day  of  his  birth  and 
another  that  grew  fiercer  and  larger,  while  a  voice 
declaied  *'Lo  the  star  that  shone  on  the  birth  of  the 
victor."  And  as  his  dream  faded  away,  he  heard  a 
full  swell  of  music  as  the  swell  of  an  anthem  in  an 
aisle,  a  music  like  that  he  had  heard  in  the  train  of 
King  Edward  in  the  halls  of  Winchester  in  the  day 
that  they  crowned  him  King.1 

Harold  ceased,  and  the  Vala  slowly  lifted  her  head 
from  her  bosom,  and  surveyed  him  in  profound  silence, 
and  with  a  g^ze  that  seemed  vacant  and  meaningless. 

"Why  dust  thou  look  upon  me  thus,  aud  why  art 
thou  so  silent?"  asked  the  earl. 

"The  cloud  is  on  my  sight,  and  the  burden  is  on 
my  soul,  and  I  cannot  read  thy  rede,"  murmured  the 
Vala.  "In  thy  dream  lies  thy  future,  as  the  wing  of 
the  moth  in  the  web  of  the  changing  worm;  but, 
whether  for  weal  or  for  woe.  thou  shaU  break  through 
thy  mesh,  and  spread  thy  plumes  in  the  air." 

[True  the  Vaia's  words;  ominous  tho  dream,  as  the 
future  will  soon  disclose.] — [to  be  continued] 


A    BEAB    ADVEHTVEE. 

AW      IMCTDBNT      OF      BOOKT      MOUNTAIN      UFl. 

D!ck  Barron  Wae  one  of  the  moat  daring  among  the  pioneers, 
and  be  appeared  ko  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate.  Together 
with  other  neighbors,  Dick  bad  removed  from  Central  Colo- 
rado to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nerada  mountains. 
His  home  was  in  a  wildlj  romantic  and  beautiful  spot,  and  for- 
tune appeared  to  smile  upon  him.  so  far  as  his  pecuniary  mat- 
ters were  concerned,  for  his  lands  yielded  well  in  the  summer, 
and  the  mines  gave  a  fair  yield  of  '*yeUow  dross''  in  the  colder 
months. 

But  death  came  to  the  family  of  Dick. 

The  first  stroke  fell  upon  bis  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  little  fellow  was  fond  of  hunting:  and,  with 
bb  rile,  be  would  often  venture  a  considerable  distance  from 
bis  home,  and  sometimes  was  very  successful  in  bringing  down 
small  game.  But  one  day  he  was  absent  much  beyond  bis  usual 
time,  and  a  search  discovered  his  mangled  remains  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ledge  of  rocks.    He    had    evidently    fallen  ftom 


above,  and  thus  met  a  sudden  and  cruel  fate.  The  blow  fell 
heavily  upon  Dick  and  bis  wife.  But  the  roan  bore  bravely  up 
under  bis  grief,  while  the  woman  gave  way  to  melancholy. 

Not  long  after,  a  second  child—a  little  girl  of  five  years  of 
age — sickened  and  died.  It  now  appeared  as  if  Mrs.  Barron 
would  go  mad;  snd  for  a  time  her  agony  was  terrible  to  behold. 
But  this  gradually  subsided,  and  the  mother  beg»Ji  rapidly  to 
sink;  and  in  a  short  time  after,  she  followed  her  little  one, 
leaving  still  another  child— a  daughter  of  three  years  of  age — 
to  the  care  of  a  stricken  father. 

The  grief  of  Dicl^  was  not  of  an  explosive  character;  bat  it 
was  deep  and  enduring.  Still  he  had  something  yet  to  live  for. 
and  he  went  to  work  like  a  brave  man  to  provide  for  his  little 
Eva.  Winter  bad  set  in,  and  Dick  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  make  as  muih  as  possible  in  the  mines  before  spring,  and 
then  to  sell  his  property  and  go  to  San  Francisco,  where  be 
could  secure  the  advantages  of  education  for  his  little  one. 

For  some  time  the  neighbors  of  Dick  as  well  as  himself  bad 
been  much  annoyed  by  theft  Several  lambs  and  sheep  had  been 
killed,  and  poultry  in  large  quantities  stolen.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  these  depredations.  Some 
said  they  were  committed  by  Indians,  others  by  wolves, mnd 
others  by  bears.  But  as  yet  no  snow  had  fallen;  and  as  the 
ground  was  frozen  very  hard,  no  tracks  could  be  seen. 

One  morning,  however,  the  alarm  was  given.  A  light  snow 
bad  fallen  during  the  night,  and  tracks  were  discovered.  A 
large  grizzly  bear  was  the  thief  and  despoiler,  and  he  must  be 
hunted  down  at  once.  It  was  not  supposed  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  go  far  to  find  the  animal;  and  so  Dick  seized  bis 
rifle  and  joined  the  party,  leaving  his  child  still  in  bed. 

The  tracks  were  fresh,  and  a  dozen  excited  men  were  soon 
on  the  trail.  In  a  short  time  they  were  upon  the  monster;  but 
each  man  paused,  turning  their  eyes  towards  Dick,  and  waiting 
for  him  to  speak.  The  bear  was  standing  near  the  cabin-door 
of  Barron,  gazing  at  the  child,  wbo  was  seated  in  the  door-way, 
watching  the  movements  of  the  animal  with  evident  cariosity, 
but  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  fear. 

Dick  felt  his  very  heart  sink  within  him  as  he  saw  this;  but 
his  weakness  passed  away  in  an  instant,  and  without  removing 
his  eyes  from  tbe  bear,  he  asked  :  *'Men,  can  you  use  your 
rifles  with  steady  hands  ?" 

**Yes,"  replied  several. 

"Then  raise  them  and  have  them  ready.  Be  sure  yonr  aim 
is  good,  And  that  every  bullet  would  be  buried  in  the  body  of 
the  beast  in  case  of  firing.  But  hold  your  shots  until  I  give 
the  word," 

Instantly  every  rifle  was  raised. 

Dick  moved  carefully  around  towards  the  back  of  tbe  cabin. 
It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the  window,  seize  his  little  one, , 
draw  her  back,  and  closing  the  door,  save  her.  But  now  the 
animal  began  to  utter  deep  growls,  and  advance  slowly  towards 
Eva.  The  father  saw  tbi^,  aud  exclaimed,  "My  darling,  get  up, 
go  into  the  house,  and  close  the  door. 

The  child  looked  up,  smiled,  and  then  arose,  attempting  to 
do  tbe  bidding  of  tbe  father.  But  the  monster  advanc^  with 
a  fearful  howl,  and  as  tbe  door  was  closed  against  him.  he 
struck  it  with  one  of  his  huge  puws,  shattering  it  into  splin- 
ters. 

"I  feared  this.  Fire;  but  be  careful  and  not  injure  my  child!" 
cried  the  father. 

He  discharged  his  own  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dozen 
other  rifles  rang  out.  The  bear  gave  a  most  fearful  bowl, 
turned  upon  bis  enemies,  glaring  upon  them  with  eves  of  fire, 
and  seemed  just  on  the  point  of  springing  upon  them.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  beast  appeared  to  change  his  mind.  Turn- 
ing quickly  around,  the  monster  entered  the  cabin.  A  sbriek 
was  instantly  heard,  and  the  father  rushed  forward,  knife  in 
hand,  to  save  his  darling.  But  he  was  too  late,  for  with  a 
bound,  the  bear  had  dashed  through  the  window,  holding  Eva 
in  bis  teeth. 

Off  be  ran  with  all  his  speed  toward  the  bigbest  mountain 
peak,  while  the  cries  of  the  little  one  came  back  to  the  ears  of 
the  half  frantic  father. 

And  now  the  monster  began  Its  ascent,  bearing  its  precious 
burden.  Onward  it  went,  and  upward,  climbing  forward,  as 
rocks  towering  above  rocks  arose  to  obstruct  its  pathway.  All 
the  time  it  kept  up  its  fearful  bowling,  and  for  a  time  the  wails 
of  the  child  were  heard;  but  they  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  the  sound  could  no  longer  be  distinguished.  At  length  it 
disappeared  from  view  behind  a  jutting  ledge. 

When  the  intention  of  the  animal  was  first  made  apparent, 
a  kind  of  terror  seized  upon  every  heart,  and  a  cry  of  agony 
burst  from  every  lip.  An<l  well  might  they  have  shuddered; 
for  they  now  knew  full  well  that  the  ferocious  animal  was  a 
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she-bear,  and  that  she  was  carrying  the  child  to  her  eyrie  den 
as  food  for  ber  cubs. 

For  a  time  the  father  had  stood  with  face  blanched  with 
despair,  and  with  form  trembling  like  the  browned  leaves 
which  still  clnng  to  the  trees  aronnd  him.  But  that  weakness 
was  only  momentary,  for  he  became  again  the  invincible  father; 
and,  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  he  rushed  for  the  cliffs, 
his  eye  fixed  upon  the  point  where  the  bear  had  disappeared 
with  his  loved  darling. 

To  any  but  the  father,  and  to  him  nnder  any  other  circum- 
stAoces,  the  journey  would  not  only  have  been  a  weary,  but 
alnaost  an  impossible  one.  But  the  anxious  parent  paused  not 
for  a  instant.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  gain  new  strength  and 
courage  at  every  step.  Now  a  fearful  rocky  ledge  would  ob- 
struct his  way,  but  he  would  mount  upward,  making  a  ladder 
of  the  frail  twigs  which  hung  to  their  sides.  Onward  and  up- 
ward until  the  giddy  height  upon  which  he  stood  was  horrible 
to  contemplate.  But  he  did  not  look  back.  His  child  was  fur- 
ther on. 

And  now  the  point  was  reached  where  the  bear  was  last 
seen. 

At  ibis  instant  a  strange  sound  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  fa- 
ther. At  first  it  was  only  the  cry  of  a  child.  Then,  mingling 
with  it,  came  the  fierce  growl  of  the  she- bear,  and  following 
this,  the  yelping  of  cubs.  Oh,  what  agony  filled  the  lather's 
bosom  at  that  moment  I  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  ravenous 
beasts  were  already  in  the  act  of  devouring  his  treasure? 

Dick  sank  upon  the  solid  rock,  while  the  perspiration  rolled 
in  streams  from  his  face  and  body,  A  blindness  came  over  him, 
and  he  felt  himself  unable  to  move. 

Then  came  a  voice  from  below.  It  exclaimed,  "Courage, 
Dick,     ril  be  with  you  soon,  and  will  yet  save  your  child." 

••Child !  child  I"  murmured  Dick,  as  he  started  up.  *'Ye8,  I 
must  not  give  way  to  this  weakness  so  long  as  my  child  yet 
lives;  and  I  can  hear  its  voice  even  now." 

The  poor  father  became  strong  again.  He  moved  forward 
a  few  steps,  and  paced  around  a  point  of  rock,  from  behind 
which  came  the  sounds. 

A 'terrible  sight  met  his  gaze. 

The  little  girl  was  lying  on  her  back  upon  a  rock.  The  mon- 
ster was  near  her,  holding  her  down  with  one  of  his  huge  paws, 
which  was  resting  upon  her  breast.  The  little  one  had  ceased 
her  stragglings,  evidently  in  despair,  and  was  now  sobbing  as 
if.'.  »*  ^  -ir  little  heart  was  broken.  The  bear  was  bleeding 
profosei/,  and  had  evidently  fallen  from  very  exhaustion.  The 
bullets  which  had  been  sent  into  her  body  had  given  her,  no 
doubt,  her  mortal  wound;  but  she  was  tenacious  of  life,  and 
could  accomplish  much  after  that  wound  was  received,  before 
her  life  was  yielded.  Like  the  parent  who  now  sought  his 
daughter,  the  first  thought  of  the  bear  was  ot  her  young;  and 
even  in  her  dying  agony,  she  clung  to  the  food  she  had  brought 
them. 

Only  a  few  feet  higher  ap  were  the  cubs.  They  saw  the 
mother,  and  they  appeared  to  anticipate  a  great  feast;  for  they 
were  struggling  to  reach  it,  while  they  lifted  their  young  voices 
in  chorus  with  that  of  their  parent. 

Dick  knew  that  he  must  save  his  child  soon,  or  it  would  be 
too  late.  Soon  he  resolved  to  creep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
monster,  and  then  spring  upon  her  with  his  knife;  for,  in  his 
haste  and  excitement,  he  had  dropped  his  rifle. 

Just  as  he  was  moving  forward,  the  bear  turned,  and  their 
eyes  met  The  dying  beast  uttered  a  terrific  howl,  and  then 
looked  down  at  her  victim.  Then  she  glanced  at  her  own  cubs, 
and  again  towards  Dick.  Her  expression  seemed  to  say,  *'  You 
will  have  no  mercy  on  my  young;  why  should  1  have  npon 
yours  V 

It  was  a  dreadful  suspense  for  Dick.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  bear  could  only  live  a  few  moments.  But  what  might  not 
occur  in  those  moments  ?  A  single  blow  with  her  huge  paw, 
and  bis  darling  would  be  torn  into  fragments.  A  movement 
upon  bis  part  might  cause  this  blow  to  fall. 

The  hunter  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  various  animals 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact,  that  he  can  almost  read  their 
very  thoughts.  Their  actions  can  nearly  always  be  interpreted 
correctly.  So  was  it  with  Dick  now.  He  saw' the  intentions  of 
the  bear,  and  he  knew  that  his  own  action  must  be  prompt  and 
powerful,  or  it  would  be  too  late. 

He  clutched  his  knife,  and,  with  bi<9  arm  nerved  with  desper- 
ation, hope,  and  fatherly  love,  he  sprang  directly  at  the  throat 
of  the  monster,  who  received  him  with  a  tremendous  howl,  and 
with  mouth  wide  open. 

Had  the  beast  been  uninjured,  the  struggle  would  have  been 
of  short  duration,  fur  the  odds  between  a  roan  and  a  grixzly 
bear  would  be  as  great  as  that  between  a  lion  and  a  mouse. 


But  the  monster  was  now  dying,  and  death  was  near.    She  re- 
tained all  her  courage  and  will,  but  not  her  strength. 

Dick  gave  her  several  rapid  blows  with  his  knife.  She 
groaned  almost  as  a  human  being  would  have  done,  and  fell 
upon  her  side.  But  she  recovered  in  an  instant;  and,  striking 
Dick,  she  threw  him  to  the  earth.  But  the  father  had  seized 
his  beloved  daughter,  and,  throwing  it  a  little  apart,  she  was 
now  out  of  danger. 
Not  so  with  himself. 

He  was  now  stretched  fiat  upon  his  back,  and  both  paws  of 
the  beast  were  npon  his  breast,  and  he  could  feel  the  sharp 
claws  entering  his  flesh.  The  two  great,  glassy  eyes  glared 
into  his  own,  the  terrible  growl  rang  in  his  ears,  the  jaws  were 
extended,  the  long  wuite  teeth  glistened,  and  the  blood-red 
tongue  was  ready  to  lap  up  his  blood.  He  straggled,  but 
could  not  move.  A  moment  more,  and  all  would  be  over  for 
him  for  ever,  now  the  death-grip  was  fixed  upon  him. 

And  to  add  to  his  agony,  he  had  seen  his  child  spring  np  and 
run  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  would  be  dashed  in  pieces 
in  falling  ,  even  as  its  brother  h«»d  been. 

But  would  this  be  a  misfortune,  since  the  father  must  die  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  join  her  loved  ones  in  another 
world,  than  to  remain  in  this  cold  one,  alone  ? 

Just  at  that  instant,  however ,  there  came  the  report  of  a  rifie. 
The  bear  relaxed  her  hold,  and  fell  heavily  upon  the  body  of 
Dick.  He  rolled  the  animal  away,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  A 
friend  had  arrived  in  time,  and  not  an  instant  too  soon.  He 
was  holding  Eva  in  his  arms.    She  was  not  hurt 

The  father  could  not  help  shedding  tears  over  his  rescued 
darling,  for  never  before  had  she  appeared  half  so  dear  to  him. 
But  he  resolved  not  to  expose  her  to  any  further  danger  of  the 
kind,  and  so  he  took  an  almost  immediate  departure  for  the 
home  he  had  selected  in  the  Golden  State. 
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ELEGANT    TRIMMING   FOR   DRESSES. 

MAKI  A  CHAIN  OF  THE   DBSIRBD   LENGTH. 

1st  Row.— 3  chains,  1  treble,  *  2  chains  miss  2,    2  treble, 
repeat  from  star 
2d  Row.~2  double  chain  into  the  2  chains  of  the  first  loop, 

*  2  chains,  (1  treble,  4  chains,  1  treble,  6  chains,  1  treble.  4 
ehains,  1  treble,  into  second  loop,)  2  doable  chain  into  the 
2  chain  of  next  loop,  repeat  from  star.  , 

3d  Row.— Commence  on  the  2  double  chain  with   10  chains, 

*  1  double  chain  into  the  middle  of  the  5  loops  below,  5-  chains, 
1  double  treble  between  the  2  double  chain,  5  chains,  repeat 
from  star. 

4th   Row. — Commence  in  the  5th  chain  below,  3   chains, 

*  (1  treble,  1  chain,  1  treble,  1  chain,  1  treble,  into  the  middle 
chain  of  5  chains  below,)  repeat  from  star. 

5th  Row  —  *  4  chains,  1  treble  between  the  first  and  second 
of  the  3  treble,  6  chains,  1  treble  between  the  second  and  third 
of  the  3  treble,  4  chains,  1  double  chain,  between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  next  3  treble,  1  double  chain  between  Uie 
second  and  third  of  the  3  treble,  repeat  from  star. 

This  forms  exactly  one  side  of  the  trimming;  turn  it  round 
and  commence  at  the  end  you  leave  off  at  with  the  second  and 
following  rows,  which  will  complete  it,  taking  care  to  let  the 
stitches  of  the  second  half  be  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  the 
first. 

This  worked  in  silk,  the  same  color  as  the  dress,  has  a  very 
beaut  ful  effect. 

A  PAPER  MASQUB&Aim. 

The  New  York  "Home  Journal*'  contains  the  following 
account  of  an  entertainment  given  by  a  fashionable  dress-maker 
in  that  city: — "Madam  Demorest  celebrated  Christmass  Eve  in 
a  delightful  manner,  at  her  fine  establishment.  No.  838 
Broadway,  by  giving  a  fancy  paper  dress  ball  to  a  number  of 
her  employees,  numbering  ovei  one  hundred.  A  niynber  of 
invited  guests  particioated  in  the  festivities,  and  tne  affair 
was  really  brilliant.  The  prominant  feature  was,  of  conrse, 
the  material  used  for  the  costumes  worn  by  the  ladies.  Dresses, 
fans,  head-dresses,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  were  made  of 
delicately  tinted  paper,  in  such  admirable  imitation  of  real 
and  costly  fabrics,  that,  but  for  the  rustle  they  created  when 
their  wearers  moved  about,  one  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  believing  that  he  had  been  translated  to  some  fabulous 
realm,  where  were  gathered  the  fairest  dames  and  belles  who 
have  figured  in  fashionable  society  for  the  last  three  hundred 

years  or  so.'' 
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FISH   FABMINa 

At  a  time  when  many  of  onr  readers  are  curious 
as  to  the  posBibility  of  artificially  raising  fish  as  an 
article  of  food,  we  think  the  following  from  a  late  num- 
ber of  Casaers  Mcigazine  will  prove  both  useful  and 
in  teres  ting: 

"We  have  cultivated  the  land  in  a  most  painstaking 
manner  for  thousands  of  years,  but,  with  few  excep- 
tions,  the  ocean   and   the  river  have  been  treated  as 
wild  hunting-grounds,  in  which  as  much  depends  upon 
the  luck  as  the   intelligence  of  the  himter.     The  rea- 
soning being   would  say,  what  is   applicable  to  the 
sheep  or  ox,  is  applicable  to  the  salmon,  or  the  trout, 
or  the  oyster;  but  there  are  very  few  of  us  that  reason: 
at  all  events,  the  idea  of  artificially  breeding  the  scaly 
flocks  of  the  ocean  has  not  been  adopted  by  civilized 
man  excepting  in  a  few  instances.     The  art  has,   in- 
deed, been  found  and  lost,  possibly,  more  than  once, 
and  only  one  nation — the   nation  that  we  still  persist 
in  calling  barbarous — has  from  the  depths  of  antiquity 
cultivated  the  crops  of  the  water,  as  they  also  dia  the 
crops  of  the  land.    That  nation  is   the  Chinese.     It 
really  seems  as  though  the  germs  of  all  modem  ideas 
have  long  been  nourished  by  that  wonderful  people. 
Pisciculture  is  an  ancient  science  among  them.     They 
hatch  fish  eggs  among  their  paddy  fields,  having  first 
gathered  the  eggs  from  the  spawning  beds  in  the  rivers; 
as  soon  as  the  fish  are  hatched,  they  are  placed  in  com- 
partments in  the  river,  staked  off  from  each  other  by 
matting,  just  as  our  fields  are  divided  by  hedges.    The 
flocks  of  young  fishes  are  driven  from  water  pasture 
to  water  pasture,  just  as  we   drive   sheep    to  fresh 
grazing-grounds.      Nay,    in  order  to  expedite  the 
hatching,  they  sometimes   resort  to  the  following  in- 
genious process:  They  take  hen   eggs,   suck  out  the 
contents  through  a  small  hole,  and  refill  the  shell  with 
the  ova  of  the   fish  they   wish  to  hatch.     These  eggs 
they  place  under  a  brood  hen,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
are  so  advanced  that  they  only   have  to  break  the 
shell  into   moderately   warmed   water,   and   the  ova 
spring  to  life.     We  all  know   the   surprise  of  the  old 
hen  when  she   finds   her  chicks  swimming  upon  the 
water,  but  what  is  that  to  her  hatching   fishes,   and 
seeing  them  all  swim  out  of  sight  ?     The  consequence 
of  this  artificial  hatching  of  the  ova  is,  that  the  enor- 
mons  waste  that  occurs  in  the  natural  process  is  obvi- 
ated,   and   fish  food,  as  a  consequence,    is   plentiful 
throughout  the   densely-populated  Celestial  Empire. 
We  are  told  that  nothing  astonishes  a  Chinaman  more 
than  the  dearness  of  fish  when  h^  comes    to   Europe. 
Are  these  people  so  very  wrong  in  calling  us  the  outer 
barbarians?     It  is  possible  that  by  the  way  of  India 
the  Romans  gained  from  the  Chinese  the  art  of  pisci- 
culture,   which   they  undoubtedly   well   understood. 
The  wealthy  Italians  of  antiquity  used  to   keep  and 
breed  stores  of  fish  that  seem  monstrous  even  in  these 
days.     Fish  in  antique  Italy  were   bred  for  variety, 
and  flavor,  and  size,  with  an  ingenuity  that  outshines 
all  our  efforts  in  the  stock  market.     They  crossed  and 


recrossed  the  breeds,  we  are  told  until  they  produced 
strange  varieties. 

In  Catholic  times  pisciculture  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent practised— that   is,   fresh  water  fish  were  kept  ia 
ponds  and  fed  for  the  table;   but  the  art  of  collecting 
the  ova  and  vivifying  it  was  not  known  to  our  ances- 
tors, neither  was  it  known  to  the  French  until  the  vast 
consumption  of  fish  in  that  country  led  to  their  almost 
total  destruction  in  the  rivers.     The  first  person  who 
discovered   the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  supply, 
and  made  known  the  remedy,   was   a  peasant  of  the 
name  of  Joseph  Rrmy,  living  on«oneof  the  tributaries 
of  the  Moselle.     Knowing   the   enormous   number  of 
ova  deposited  by  a  single  fish,  be  felt  sure  that  if  they 
were  all  fecundated,  the  rivers  of  France  could  supply 
far  more  than  the  demands' made  upon  them.     But  he 
speedily  ascertained   that   enormous   numbers  of  the 
eggs  either  never  came  to  life,  or   were  destroyed   in 
the  earlier  stages  of  existence.     He  determined  there- 
fore to  make  experiments  upon  fecundated   eggs,  and 
his  success  was  such   that   the   French   government 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
supplying  young  fish  to  all  persons  that  applied  for^ 
them.     Persons  are  appointed  near  the  various  rivers' 
to  capture  the  fish  when  they  are  just  about  to  spawn. 
This  process  is  not  left  to  the  unaided   efforts    of  the 
gravid  fish,  but  is  performed  artificially  by  the  e^Q 
collectors  in  the  following  manner,  which   we    quote 
from  Mr.  James  Bertram's  interesting  volume  on    the 
Fish  Farms  of  the  World,  from  which  many  of  the 
facts  in  this  paper  have  been  collected  : — 

"Well,  first  catch  your  fish;  and  here  I  may  state 
that  the  male  salmon  are  a  great  deal  scarcer  than  the 
female  ones,  but  fortunately  one  of  the  former  will 
milt  two  or  three  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  scarcity  is 
not  so  much  felt  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  fish, 
then,  having  been  caught,  it  should  be  seen  before 
operating  that  the  spawn  is  perfectly  matured,  and 
that  being  the  case,  the  salmon  should  be  held  in  a 
large  tub,  well  buried  in  the  water  it  contains,  while 
the  hand  is  gently  pressed  along  its  abdomen,  when, 
if  the  ova  be  ripe,  the  eggs  will  flow  out  like  so  many 
peas.  The  eggs  must  be  carefully  soused  or  washed, 
and  the  water  jhould  then  be  poured  off.  The  male 
salmon  may  be  handled  in  a  similar  way,  the  contact 
of  the  milt  immediately  changing  the  eggs  into  a  bril- 
liant pink  color.  After  befng  washed,  the  egg's  may 
be  ladled  out  into  the  breeding  boxes,  and  safely  left 
to  come  to  maturity  in  due  season.'  Great  care  is 
necessary  to  supply  each  kind  of  egg  with  its  appro- 
priate water  in  the  hatching-boxes.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  as  some  fish  like  clear,  others  fat  and 
muddy  streams.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  season  1863- 
64,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  million  fresh 
water  fish-eggs  had  been  distributed,  the  greater  por- 
tion to  the  waters  of  France;  of  these,  forty  one  million 
were  the  eggs  of  salmon  and  trout.  The  result  is,  the 
French  streams  are  regaining  their  productive  power, 
and  an  immense  increase  to  the  food  of  the  country  is 
thus  provided.  The  science  of  pisciculture  having 
been  set  afoot  by  the  government,  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  many  private  individuals,  and  establishments 
for  the  rearing  of  fish  of  all  kinds  are  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  the  country.'' 

In  addition  to  millions  of  fish  artificially  raised  and 
turned  into  the  river  Tay,  the  lessees ^^  River  Dee 
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salmon  Fisheries  have  also  adopted  the  artificial  sys- 
tem oi  breeding,  and  at  the  Gal  way  fisheries  large 
Qumbers  of  young  fish  have  been  placed  in  the  rivers 
with  very  great  success.  The  salmon  and  trout  are 
the  only  fish  operated  upon  by  the  large  proprietors 
and  trastees  of  the  great  rivers,  but  the  ova  of  any 
fish  may  be  as  successfully  hatched.  Eggs  may  be 
as  well  manipulated  in  a  tea-saucer,  by  the  aid  of  a 
lUDning  tap,  as  in  the  best  arranged  breeding  estab- 
lishments; and  those  having  running  water  or  rivers 
at  their  dispfisal  may  try  their  hand  upon  the  accli- 
matisation of  foreign  fish. 

If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere,  and 
with  a  process  so  simple,  there  can  exist  no  reason 
why  our  citizens  should  not  try  their  hands  at  fish 
culture.  Supposing  our  streams  do  not  furnish  all  the 
requisite  varieties,  the  eggs  of  any  kind  of  fish  we 
may  desire  can  be  obtained  as  easily  as  cuttings  of 
trees,  or  plants  from  east  or  west.  Appropriately 
packed,  they  can  with  very  -little  loss  be  transmitted 
by  post.  Once  fish  culture  is  successfully  introduced 
amongst  us,  we  shall  not  only  have  an  abundance  of 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  healthiest  kinds  of  food  at 
eur  command,  but  our  tables  will  exhibit  a  variety  and 
luxury  at  present  unattainable. 


OLD    AND    NEW    SYSTEMS     OF    T£ ACH- 
ING  VOCAL   MUSIC. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JNO.  TITLUDQB. 

No.  V. 
REVIEW  OF  MR.  CURWIN'S  SYSTEM. 

OONOi.in>KD. 

I  have  explained  the  nature  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  of 
Mr.  Curwin's,  the  old  system,  and  Mr.  Hullah's,  so 
that  the  reader  may  not  mix  up  one  method  with  the 
other,  but  give  to  each  its  proper  name. 

The  tonic  sol  fa  is  taught  both  in  England  and 
America  by  the  old  notation. 

So  far  as  the  history  oi  Mr.  Curwin's  system  is 
concerned,  it  was  invented  by  Miss  Glover.  Mr.  Cur- 
win's  Manual  says  that  her  method  was  in  practise 
ten  years  before  the  English  Government  Singing 
Class  book  had  been  published — a  system  which  Mr. 
Hullah  taught  by. 

There  is  ne  doubt  but  the  method  was  much  im- 
proved by  the  revision  effected  by  Mr.  Curwin,  Mr. 
Hogarth,  and  others  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance, 
but  still  the  originality  is  due  to  Miss  Glover. 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Curwin's  success  was  his 
powerful  eloquence  as  a  lecturer.  This  gentleman 
was  educated  for  a  clergyman,  and  by  this  his  voca- 
tion he  obtained  much  influence  among  the  Baptist, 
Independent,  and  Methodist  bodies.  With  this  pa- 
tronage, he  could  dispense  with  Government  assist- 
ance rendered  to  Mr.  Hullah's  system. 
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NOTICE  TO  ALL  WISHINa  TO  SU3CRIBE. 

Our  friends  in  the  settlements  are  informed  that  all 
persons  needing  it,  will  be  credited  until  after  har- 
vest. None  need  fear  being  unable  to  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  destruction  of  their  crops  by  grasshoppers, 
as  in  that  case  we  will  grant  any  further  reasonable 
time. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Pay  for  the  Maga2;ine. — Procure 
the  names  and  certificates  of  half-a-dozen  respectable 
subscribers  who  will  pay  on  the  above  easy  terms, 
and  a  receipt  for  the  year's  subscription  will  be  for- 
warded. ' 


Back  Numbers. — Any  of  our  subscribers  or  agents 
having  Nos.  7,  8,  or  9,  of  this  Magazine  sent  to  them 
by  mistake,  will  confer  a  favor  by  enclosing  them  in 
a  wrapper,  and  returning  them  per  post  to  this  office, 
as  we  need  them  to  complete  our  volumes. 


ANSWEES    TO    COERESFONDENTS. 

NOTE.— Correspondence  Is  invited  from  our  friends. 

QirfiBiBT.— Zoroaster  was  the  great  Persian  reformer.  As  with  most 
other  reformers,  his  system  was  afterwards  much  adulterated.  Consider- 
ing the  wonderful  inflaence  that  attended  liis  preadiings,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  impress  his  faith  upon  millions,  it  is  not  too  much 
tosuipose  that  he  was  providentially  raised  up,  and,  to  a  degree,  saper- 
naturally  assisted.  Although,  like  Confhdns  fthe  great  Chinese  Reformer] 
his  system  did  not  contain  all  truth,  it  seems  to  liave  coniained  Just  about 
as  much  as  such  wUd  and  cmde  natures  as  those  of  the  Persians  could 
submit  to.  We  have  no  hesltaUon  la  saying  th%l,  in  certain  conditions  of 
mankind,  half  a  truth  is  safer  if  not  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  truth 
pure  and  unadulterated.  It  takes  the  very  highest  nat  <res,  not  simply  to 
appreciate,  but  to  use  without  abuse  the  whole  truth  on  any  subject  re- 
specting themselves  and  Uod. 

QiTAssiA.— Of  the  two  climates,  the  English  is  the  best  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  complexion.  The  greater  beat  and  dryness  of  the  American 
atmosphere  tends  to  dry  up  and  give  an  aged  appearance  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  in  Bngland.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween different  portions  of  America,  and  much  depends,  again,  upon  the 
opportunities  persons  have  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  The  ladies  of 
this  Territory,  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their  good  looks  as  long  as 
possible,  ought  to  be  very  ihankfhl  for  the*  great  increase  of  rain  in  these 
parts.  They  will  bo  •*8crumptiously"  lovely  for  at  least  ten  years  longer 
in  coubequeuoe . 

TnoMAS  —The  Isthmus  of  Suez  canal  Is  no  myth;  it  is  in  actual  course 
of  construction.  It  is  anticipated  that  ships  will  before  long  pass  through 
it 

Investioatob. — There  are  several  references  to  ancient  prophecies  In 
favor  of  Jesus  made  by  the  writers  of  the  gospels,  which  on  examination 
do  noi  very  clearly  appear  to  apply  to  him.  One  passage  states  that  he 
went  to  Nazareth  that  the  prophecy  m  ght  be  fulfilled  which  says,  '^he 
shall  be  called  a  Ndzarlne.**  Oa  reference  to  the  passage  indi  ated  it  is 
found  to  be  a  statement  made  re:^pecting  Samson.  Another  passage  btatcs 
that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  that  the  Scripture  mi^ht  be  fhifilled  wbich 
says,  *  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  bring  forth  a  son,**  4kc 
On  applying  to  Isaiah  we  find  htm  using  the  language  quoted,  but  he  tells 
us  in  addition  th^it  before  the  child  in  question  8hail  know  enough  to  re- 
tuse  good  irom  evil  a  certain  land  that  Ahaz.  the  then  king  of  JuiLih,  ab* 
horred  should  "be  ori-aken  of  both  her  kings,**  Isaiah  7th  chap.  16  v.  This 
puts  the  event  down  in  the  days  •!  Ahaz  instead  of  those  of  the  apostles. 
There  are  other  applicaiions  which  appear  inconsistsnt  with  the  use  made 
of  them  i>y  t'  e  gospel  writers,  some  incorrect  references  to  prophecies 
were,  deubtless,  made  by  the  copyists  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  after  the 
death  of  the  ori^iuAl  writers,  who,  when  ihey  came  across  an  event  which 
they  thought  atrreed  with  a  certain  prophecy,  made  a  note  in  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  that  this  or  that  was  done  that  su'.h  a  scripttire  might  be 
(hlfllled.  These  side  notes  and  comments  were  prob  ibly  by  copyists  after 
them  again,  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  narrative. 

J.  P.— Disraeli,  the  present  prime  minister  of  England,  to  03  years  of 
age;  the  Earl  of  Derby  nearly  70;  J  jhn  Bright  is  57. 

WaiTRR.— The  Railroad  will  be  equally  useful  whether  it  goes  north  of 
tha  Lake  or  comes  south  to  this  city.  In  the  former  case  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a  branch  line  to  this  city.  A  very  bu  «y  period  for  at  least  two 
years  teeiOB  inevitable.  In  all  probability  the  invitadon  which  the  propri- 
etors  of  the  line  will  extend  to  all  who  will  settle  along  its  course,  taken 
together  with  the  natural  and  rapid  filling  up  of  these  surr  mnding  Terri- 
torials will  keep  produce  of  all  kind^  at  a  high  figure  for  the  period  mamed. 
One  blessing  will  be  that  books  and  literature  will  be  more  come-at-able  as 
the  iniquitous  postal  law  with  regard  to  these  Territories  will  be  repealed. 
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FOUL  PLAY. 


BT  OHARLBS  BIADB  AND  DION  BOUOICAULT. 


[OOMTIMUBD] 
COAPTHR     VI. 

White  and  Co..  stumbled  on  a  treasure  in  James  Seaton.  Your 
colonial  clerk  is  not  so  narrow  and  apathetic  as  your  London 
clerk,  whose  two  objects  soem  to  be,  to  learn  one  department 
only,  and  not  to  do  too  much  in  that;  but  Seaton,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  eclipsed  even  colonial  clerks  in  this,  that  be 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  whole  business  of  White 
and  Co.,  and  was  also  animated  by  a  feverish  zeal,  that  now 
and  then  provoked  laughter  from  clerks,  but  was  agreeable,  as 
well  as  surprising,  to  White  and  Co.  Of  that  zeal,  his  incurable 
passion  was  partly  the  cause.  Fortunes  bad  been  made  with 
great  rapidity  in  Sydney;  and  Seaton  now  conceived  a  wild 
nope  of  acquiring  one,  bv  some  lucky  hit,  before  Wardlaw 
could  return  to  Lielen  Rolleston.  And  yet  his  common-sense 
said,  if  I  was  as  rich  as  Croesus,  how  could  she  mate  with  me,  a 
stained  man.  And  yet  his  burning  heart  said,  don't  listen  to 
reason;  listen  only  to  me.    Try. 

And  so  he  worked  double  tides;  and,  In  virtue  of  his  University 
education,  had  no  snobbish  notions  about  never  putting  his 
hand  to  manual  labor:  be  would  lay  down  bis  pen  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  bear  a  hand  to  lift  a  chest,  or  roll  a  cask.  Old  White 
saw  him  thus  multiply  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  that  be 
raised  his  salary  one  third. 

He  never  saw  Helen  Bolleston,  except  on  Sunday.  On  that 
day  he  went  to  her  church,  and  sat  half  behind  a  piUar,  and 
feasted  his  eyes  and  his  heart  upon  her.  He  lived  sparingly, 
saved  money,  bought  a  strip  of  land,  by  payment  of  £10  depo- 
sit, and  sold  it  in  forty  hours  for  £100  profit,  and  watched 
keenly  for  similar  opportunities  on  a  larger  scale;  and  all  for 
her.  Struggling  witb  a  mountain:  hoping  against  reason,  and 
the  world. 

White  and  Co.  were  employed  to  ship  a  valuable  cargo  on 
board  two  vessels  chartered  by  Wardlaw  and  Son;  the  Shan- 
non, and  the  Proserpine. 

Both  these  ships  lay  in-Sydney  harbor,  and  had  taken  in  the 
bulk  of  their  cargoes;  but  the  supplement  was  the  cream;  for 
Wardlaw,  in  person,  bad  warehoused  eighteen  cases  of  gold 
dust  and  ingots,  and  fifty  of  lead  and  smelted  copper.  They 
were  all  examined,  and  branded,  by  Mr.  White,  who  bad  du- 
plicate keys  of  the  gold  cases.  But  the  contents  as  a  matter 
of  habit  and  prudence  were  not  described  outside:  but  were 
marked  Proserpine  and  Shannon,  respectively;  the  mate  of  the 
Proserpine,  who  was  in  Wardlaw's  confidence,  had  written 
instructions  to  look  carefully  to  the  stowage  of  all  thase  cases, 
and  was  in  and  out  of  the  store  one  afternoon  just  before  clos- 
ing, and  measured  the  cubic  contents  of  the  cases,  with  a  view 
to  stowage  in  the  respective  vessels.  The  last  time  he  came  he 
seemed  rather  the  worse  for  liquor;  and  Seaton,  who  accom- 
panied him,  having  stepped  out  a  minute  for  something  or 
other,  was  rather  surprised  on  his  return  to  find  the  door  closed, 
and  it  struck  him  Mr.  Wylie  (that  was  the  mate's  name)  might 
be  inside,  the  more  so  as  the  door  closed  very  easily  with  a 
spring  bolt,  but  it  could  only  be  opened  by  a  key  of  peculiar 
construction.  Seaton  took  out  his  key,  opened  the  door,  and 
called  to  the  mate:  but  received  no  reply.  However,  he  took 
the  precaution  to  go  round  the  store,  and  see  whether  Wylie, 
rendered  somnolent  by  liquor,  might  not  be  lying  oblivious 
among  the  cases:  Wylie,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Sea- 
ton finding  himself  alone  did  an  unwise  thing;  he  came  and 
contemplated  Wardlaw's  cases  of  metal  and  specie.  (Men  will 
go  too  near  the  thing  that  causes  their  pain.)  He  eyed  them 
wjtb  grief  and  with  desire,  and  could  not  restrain  a  sigh  at 
these  material  proofs  of  his  rival's  wealth:  the  wealth  that 
probably  had  smoothed  his  way  to  General  Rolleston's  home, 
and  to  his  daughter's  heart;  for  wealth  can  pave  the  way  to 
hearts,  ay,  even  to  hearts  that  cannot  be  downright  bought 
This  revery,  no  doubt,  lasted  longer  than  he  thought,  for  pre- 
sently he  heard  the  loud  rattle  of  shutters  going  up  below:  it 
was  closing  time;  he  hastily  closed  and  locked  the  iron  shutters, 
and  then  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

He  had  been  gone  about  two  hours,  and  that  part  of  the 
street,  so  noisy  in  business  hours,  was  hushed  m  silence,  all 
but  an  occasional  footstep  on  the  flags  outside,  when  s  )metbing 
mysterious  occurred  in  the  warehouse,  now  as  dark  as  pitch. 

At  an  angle  of  the  wall  stood  two  large  cases  in  a  vertical 
position,  with  smaller  cases  lying  at  their  feet:  these  two  cases 


were  about  eight  feet  high,  more  or  less.    Well,  behind 
cases  suddenly  flashed  a  feeble  light,  and  the  next  moment  tv 
brown  and  sinewy  hands  appeared  on  the  edge  of  one  of  tl 
cases, — the  edge  next  the  wall,  the  case  vibsated  and  rocked  \ 
little,  and  the  next  moment  there  mounted  on  the  top  of  it  nc 
a  cat,  nor  a  monkey,   as  might  have  been  expected,  bnt    a 
animal  that  in  truth  resembles  both   those  quadrupeds,  viz-  i 
sailor;  and  need  we  say  that  sailor  was  the  mate  of  ibe  Pro^eij 
pine.    He  descended  lightly  from  the  top   of  the  case   bebioq 
which  he  had  been  jammed  for  hours,  and  lighted^  a  dark  lan- 
tern; and  went  softly  groping  about  the  store  with  it. 

This  was  a  mysterious  act,  and  would  perhaps  have  puzzled 
the  proprietors  of  the  store  even  more  than  it  would  a  stranger^ 
for  a  stranger  would  have  said  at  once  this  is  burglary,  or  else 
arson:  but  those  acquainted  with  the  place  would  have  know^ 
that  neither  of  those  crimes  was  very  practicable.  This  enter- 
prising sailor  could  not  burn  down  this  particular  store  withoal 
roasting  himself  the  first  thing:  and  indeed  he  could  not  bum 
it  down  at  all;  for  the  roof  was  flat,  and  was  in  fact  one  gigaon 
tic  iron  tank,  like  the  roof  of  Mr.  Goding's  brewery  in  London: 
and,  by  a  neat  contrivance  of  American  origin,  the  whole  tank 
could  be  turned  in  one  moment  to  a  shower  bath,  and  drown  a 
conflagration  in  thirty  seconds  or  thereabouts.  Nor  could  he 
rifle  the  place:  the  goods  were  greatly  protected  by  their 
weight,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  store  without 
raising  an  alarm,  and  being  searched. 

But,  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  writers  who  underrate  their 
readers*  curiosity  and  intelligence,  and  so  deluge  them  witfe 
comments  and  explanations,  we  will  now  simply  relate  what 
Wylie  did,  leaving  you  to  glean  his  iflotives  as  this  tale  ad- 
vances. 

His  jacket  had  large  pockets,  and  he  took  oat  of  them  ^ 
bunch  of  eighteen  bright  steel  keys,  numbered,  a  set  of  new 
screw-drivers,  a  flask  of  rum,  and  two  ship  biscuits. 

He  unlocked  the  eighteen  cases  marked  Proserpine.  &c,  andJ 
peering  in  with  his  lantern,  saw  the  gold  dust  and  small  ingoin 
packed  in  parcels  aiid  surrounded  by  Australian  wool  of  tbd 
highest  possible  quality.  It  was  a  luscious  sight  He  tbea^ 
proceeded  to  a  heavier  task;  he  unscrewed,  one  after  another, 
eighteen  of  the  cases  marked  Shannon,  and  the  eighteen  so 
selected,  perhaps  by  private  marks,  proved  to  be  packed  cloee, 
and  on  a  different  system  from  the  gold,  viz.,  in  pigs,  or  square 
blocks,  three,  or  in  some  cases  four,  to  each  chest.  Now,  these 
two  ways  of  packing  the  specie  and  the  baser  metal  respec- 
tively, had  the  effect  of  producing  a  certain  uniformity  ot 
weight  in  the  thirty-si^  cases  Wylie  was  inspecting:  otherwise 
the  gold  cases  would  have  been  twice  the  weight  of  those  that 
contained  the  baser  metal;  for  lead  is  proverbially  heavy,  but 
under  scientific  tests  is  to  gold  as  five  to  twelve,  or  there- 
abouts. 

In  his  secret  and  mysterious  labour  Wylie  was  often  Inter- 
rupted. Whenever  he  heard  a  step  on  the  pavement  outside, 
he  drew  the  slide  of  his  lantern  an<f  hid  the  lighL  If  be  bad 
examined  the  iron  shutters,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  light 
could  never  pierce  through  them  into  the  street  But  be  was 
not  aware  of  this.  Notwithstanding  these  occasional  interrap- 
tioos,  he  worked  so  hard  and  continuously,  that  the  pcrspiratton 
poured  down  him  ere  he  had  unscrewed  those  eighteen  chests 
containing  the  pigs  of  lead.  However,  it  was  done  at  last,  and 
then  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught  from  his  flask.  The 
next  thing  was.  he  took  the  three  pigs  of  lead  out  of  one  of  the 
cases  marked  Shannon,  &c.,  and  numbered  fifteen,  and  laid 
them  very  gently  on  the  floor.  Then  he  transferred  to  that 
empty  case  the  mixed  contents  of  a  case  branded  Proserpine  i, 
&c.,  and  this  he  did  with  the  utmost  care  and  nicety,  lest  gold 
dust  spilled  should  tell  tales.  And  so  be  went  on  and  amused 
himself  by  shiftii>g  t^e  contents  of  the  whole  eighteen  oases 
marked  Proserpine,  &o.,  into  eighteen  cases  marked  Shannon, 
&iO.,  and  refilling  them  with  the  Shannon's  lead.  Frolicsome 
Mr.  Wylie!  Then  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  cases  Proserpine, 
and  ate  a  biscuit  and  drank  a  little  rum:  not  much:  for  at  this 
part  of  his  career  he  was  a  very  sober  man,  though  he  could 
feign  drunkenness,  or  anything  else. 

The  gold  was  all  at  his  mercy,  yet  he  did  not  pocket  an  ounce 
of  it;  not  even  a  penny- weight  to  make  a  wedding-ring  for 
Nancy  Rouse.  Mr.  Wylie  had  a  conscience,  and  a  very  original 
one  it  was;  and,  above  all,  he  was  very  true  to  those  he  worked 
with.  He  carefully  locked  the  gold  cases  up  again,  and  resumed 
the  screw-driver,  for  there  was  another  heavy  stroke  of  work 
to  be  done;  and  he  went  at  it  like  a  man.  He  carefully 
screwed  down  again,  one  after  another,  all  those  eighteen  cases 
marked  Shannon,  which  he  had  filled  with  gold  dust,  and  then, 
heating  a  sailor's  needle  red-hot  over  his  burning  wick,  he  put 
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is  own  secret  marks  on  those  eighteen  cases— marks  that  no 
fe  but  his  own  could  detect.  By  this  time,  though  a  very 
owerfnl  man,  he  felt  much  exhausted,  and  would  gladly  have 
latched  an  hour's  repose.  But  consulting  his  watch  by  the 
ght  of  bis  lantern,  he  found  the  sun  bad  just  risen.  He  retired 
>  hia  place  of  concealment  in  the  same  cat-like  way  he  had 
wie  out  of  it— that  is  t^  say,  he  mounted  on  the  high  cases, 
Qd  then    slipped  down  behind  them,  into  the  angle  of  the 

111.  .  U     J 

As  soon  as  the  office  opened,  two  sailors,  whom  be  had  care- 
illy  instnicted  over-night,  came  with  a  boat  for  the  cases;  the 
trebonse  was  opened  in  consequence,  but  they  were  informed 
tat  Wylie  must  be  present  at  the  delivery. 

-Oh.  he  won't  be  long,"  said  they;  he  told  us  he  would 
leet  US  here.*' 

There  was  a  considerable  delay,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking, 
Hd  presently  Wylie  was  at  their  backs,  and  put  in  his  word. 

Beaton  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  him  there,  and 
iked  him  where  he  had  sprung  from. 

-Me!"  said  Wylie,  jocosely,  "why,  I  balled  from  Davy  Jones's 
»kcr  la«t"  ^       ^^^  -, 

*I  never  heard  you  come  in,"  said  Seaton,  thoughtfully. 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Wylie,  civilly,  "a  man  does  learn  to  go 
ke  a  cat  on  board  ship,  that  is  the  truth.  I  came  in  at  the 
oor  like  my  betters;  but  I  thought  I  heard  you  mention  my 
me,  so  I  made  no  noise.  Well,  here  I  am,  anj  way,  and— 
•ck,  how  many  trips  can  we  take  these  thundermg  chests  m? 
«t  xa  see,  eighteen  for  the  Proserpine,  and  forty  for  the  Shan- 
00.    Is  that  correct,  sir?" 

**  Perfectly." 

*'Then,  if  Vou  will  deliver  them,  HI  check  the  delivery  a- 
©ard  the  lighter  there;  and  then  we'll  tow  her  alongside  the 
Hps." 

Seaton  called  up  two  more  clerks,  and  sent  one  to  the  boat, 
bd  one  on  board  the  barge.  The  barge  was  within  hail,  so 
be  cases  were  checked  as  they  passed  out  of  the  store,  and 
becked  again  at  the  small  boat,  and  also  on  board  the  lighter. 
Fhen  they  were  all  cleared  out,  Wylie  gave  Seaton  his  receipt 
}r  them,  and,  having  a  steam-tug  in  attendance,  towed  the 
igbter  alongside  the  Shahnon  flrst 

Seaton  carried  the  receipt  to  his  employer.  ^  ^,    ^ 

"But,  sir,"  said  he,  "is  this  regular  for  an  officer  of  the  Vtos- 
fpine  to  take  the  Shannon's  cargo  from  us  T"  ^  ^    ,     , 

*No, it  ia  not  regular."  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  look- 
d  through  a  window,  and  summoned  Mr.  Hard  castle. 

Hardcaatle  explained  that  the  Proserpine  shipped  the  gold, 
rhich  was  the  more  valuable  consignment,  and  that  he  saw  no 
Mrm  in  the  officer,  who  was  so  highly  trusted  by  the  merchant 
;oo  this  and  on  former  occasions),  taking  out  a  few -tons  of  lead 
lad  copper  to  the  Shannon. 

'*Well,  sir,"  said  Seaton,  "suppose  I  was  to  go  out  and  see 
he  chests  stowed  in  those  vessels?" 

•♦I  think  you  are  making  a  fuss  about  nothing,'  said  Hard- 
Mr  White  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but^  being  too  wise  to 
jheck  zeal  and  caution,  told  Seaton  he  might  go  for  his  own 

"^U^nt'^with  some  difficulty,  got  a  little  boat  »nd  pulled 
icross  the  harbor.  He  found  the  Shannon  had  shipped  all  the 
toU  marked  with  her  name;  and  the  captain  and  mate  of  the 
Proserpine  were  beginning  to  ship  theirs.  He  paddled  under 
he  Proserpine's  stem.  ^         ,      ,    j  u- 

Captain  Hudson,  a  rough  salt,  sang  out,  and  asked  him 
rouffhlv  what  he  wanted  there. 

-0  it  is  all  right,"  said  the  mate;  "he  is  come  for  your  re- 
Deipt  and  Hewiit^s.    Be  smart  now,  men;  two  on  board,  sixteen 

'^'s^^n'saw  the  chests  marked  Proserpine  stowed  in  the  Pro^ 
srpine,  and  went  ashore  with  Captain  faewitt't  receipt  of  forty 
e^  (Id  board  the  Shannon,  and  Captain  Hudson's  of  eighteen 
on  board  the  Proserpine.  ,    ^  ,,   v-.   -.k-* - 

L  he  landed  he  met  Lloyd's  agent,  and  told  him  what  a 
rtluable  freight  he  had  just  shipped  That  gentleman  merely 
remarked  that  both  ships  were  underwritten  in  Sydney  by  the 
owners;  but  the  freight  was  insured  in  London,  no  doubt. 

Ther^  was  still  something  about  this  bueiness  Seaton  did  not 
Jte  lTkeT^ei!iapT^  fn  the  haste  of  the  shlpmente  or  in 
toe  manner  of  the  mate.  At  all  events.  It  was  too  slight  and 
Bubtrrbe  communicated  to  others  with  any  hope  of  con- 
vincinsr  them;  and,  moreover.  Seaton  could  not  but  own  to 
wS  thlt  he  hated  Wardlaw.  and  was,  perhaps  no  fair 
judge  of  his  aets,  and  even  of  the  acts  of  his  servants. 

And  soon  a  blow  fell  that  drove  the  matter  out  of  his  head 
and  ht^ewt    Miss  Helen  Eolleston  called  at  the  office,  and. 


standing  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  handed  Hardcastle  a  letter 
from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  directing  that  the  ladies'  cabin  on  board 
the  Shannon  should  be  placed  at  her  disposal. 

Hardcastle  bowed  low  to  Beanty  and  Station,  and  promised 
her  the  best  possible  accommodation  on  board  the  Shannon, 
bound  for  England  next  week. 

As  she  retired,  she  cast  one  quiet  glance  ronnd  the  office  in 
search  of  Seaton *8  beard.  But  he  had  reduced  its  admired 
luxuriance,  and  trimmed  it  to  a  narrow  mercantile  point.  She 
did  not  know  his  other  features  from  Adam,  and  little  thought 
that  young  man,  bent  double  over  his  paper,  was  her  preserver 
and  protege,  still  less  that  he  was  at  this  moment  cold  as  ice, 
and  quivering  with  misery  from  head  to  foot,  because  her  own 
lips  had  just  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  England  in  the 
Shannon. 

Heart-broken,  but  still  loving  nobly,  Seaton  dragged  him- 
self down  to  the  harbor,  and  went  slowly  on  board  the  Shan- 
non to  secure  Miss  Rolleston  every  comfort. 

Then,  sick  at  heart  as  he  was,  he  made  inquiries  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel  which  was  to  be  trusted  with  so  precious 
a  freight;  and  the  old  boatman  who  was  rowing  him,  hearing 
him  make  these  inquiries,  told  him  he  himself  was  always  about, 
and  had  noticed  the  Shannon's  pumps  were  going  every  blessed 
night. 

Seaton  carried  this  intelligence  directly  to  Lloyd's  agent;  he 
overhauled  the  ship,  and  ordered  her  into  the  graving  dock 
for  repairs. 

Then  Seaton,  for  White  and  Co.,  wroto  to  Miss  Rolleston 
that  the  Shannon  was  not  sea-worthy  and  could  not  sail  for  a 
month,  at  the  least. 

The  lady  simply  acknowledged  Messrs.  White's  communica- 
tion, and  Seaton  breathed  again. 

Wardlaw  had  made  Miss  Bolleston  promise  him  faithfully  to 
sail  that  month  in  his  ship  the  Shannon.  Now  she  was  a  slave 
to  her  word,  and  constant  of  purpose;  so  when  she  found  that 
she  could  not  sail  in  the  Shannon,  she  called  again  on  Messrs. 
White,  and  took  her  passage  in  the  Proserpine,  the  essential 
thing  to  her  mind  was  to  sail  when  she  bad  promised,  and  to  go 
in  a  ship  that  belonged  to  her  lover. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  in  ten  days. 

Seaton  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Proserpine.  She  was  a 
good,  sound  vessel,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  detaining 
her. 

Then  he  wrestled  long  and  hard  with  the  selfish  part  of  his 
great  love.  Instead  of  turning  sullen,  he  set  himself  to  carry 
out  Helen  Rolleston's  will.  He  went  on  board  the  Proserpine 
and  chose  her  the  best  stern  cabin. 

General  Rolleston  had  ordered  Helen's  cabin  to  be  furnished, 
and  the  agent  had  put  in  the  usual  things,  sueh  as  a  standing 
bedstead  with  drawers  beneath,  chest  of  drawers,  small  table, 
two  chairs,  wash-stand,  looking-glass,  and  swinging-lamp. 

But  Seaton  made  several  visits  to  the  ship,  and  effected  the 
following  arangements  at  his  own  cost.  He  provided  a  neat 
cocoa  mat  for  her  cabin-deck  for  comfort  and  foothold;  he  un-  . 
shipped  the  regular  six-paned  stern  windows,  and  put  in  single 
pane  plate  glass;  he  fitted  Venetian  blinds,  and  hung  two  little 
rose-colored  curtains  to  each  of  the  windows;  all  so  arranged 
as  to  be  easily  removed  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  ship 
dead-lights  in  stormy  weather.  He  glazed  the  door  leading  to 
her  bath-room  Jtnd  quarter  gallery  with  plate  glass;  he  pro- 
vided her  with  a  light  easy-chair,  slung  and  fitted  with  grummets, 
to  be  bung  on  hooks  screwed  into  the  beams  in  the  midship  of 
the  cabin.  On  this  Helen  conld  sit  and  read,  and  so  become 
insensible  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  He  fitted  a  small  book- 
case, with  a  button,  which  could  be  raised  when  a  book  might 
be  wanted;  he  fixed  a  strike-bell  in  her  maid's  cabin,  commu- 
nicating with  two  strikers  in  Helen's  cabin;  he  selected  books, 
taking  care  that  the  voyages  and  travels  were  prosperous  ones. 
No  '-Seaman's  Recorder.'' "Life  boat  Journal,''  or  "Shipwrecks 
and  Dbasters  in  the  British  Navy." 

Her  cabin  was  the  after-cabin  on  the  starboard  side,  was  en- 
tered throujih  the  cuddv,  had  a  door  communicating  with  the 
quarter  gallery,  two  stern  windows,  and  a  dead-eye  on  deck. 
The  maid  s  cabin  was  the  port  after-cabin;  doors  opened  into 
cuddy  and  quarter  gallery.  And  a  fine  trouble  Miss  Rolleston 
bad  to  get  a  maid  to  accompany  her:  but  at  last  a  young  woman 
offered  to  go  with  her  for  high  wages,  demurely  suppressing 
the  fact  that  she  had  just  married  ono  of  the  sailors,  and  would 
have  gladly  gone  for  nothing.  Her  name  was  Jane  Holt,  and 
her  husband's,  Michael  Donovan. 

In  one  of  Seaton's  visits  to  the  Proserpine  he  detected  the 
mate  and  the  captain  talking  together,  and  looking  at  him  with 
unfriendly  eyes — scowling  at  him  would  hardly  be  too  strong 
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a  word.  However,  be  was  Id  no  state  of  miod  to  care  much 
how  two  animals  in  blue  jackets  received  his  acts  of  8elf-mar> 
tjrdom.  lie  was  there  to  do  the  last  kind  offices  of  despairing 
love  for  the  angel  that  had  crossed  his  dark  path,  and  illumined 
It  for  a  moment,  to  leave  it  now  for  ever. 

At  lost  the  fatal  evening  came;  her  last  in  Sydney. 

Then  Seaton*s  fortitude,  sustained  no  longer  by  the  feverish 
stimulus  of  doing  kindly  acts  fur  her,  begau  to  give  way,  and 
he  dt^sponded  deeply. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  he  crept  upon  General  Rolleston^s 
lawn,  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  He  8<it  down  in  sullen 
despair,  upon  the  very  spot  Then  he  came  nearer  the  house. 
There  was  a  lamp  in  the  dining-room;  he  looked  in  and  saw 
her. 

She  was  seated  at  her  father's  knee,  looking  up  at  him  fondly; 
her  hand  was  in  his.  The  tears  were  in  their  eyes;  she  had  no 
mother;  he  no  son;  they  loved  one  another  devotedly.  This, 
their  tender  gesture  and  their  sad  silence,  spoke  volumes  to 
anyone  tbit  bad  known  sorrow.  Poor  Seaton  sat  down  on  the 
dewy  grass  outside,  and  wept,  because  she  was  weeping. 

Her  father  sent  her  to  bed  early.  Seaton  watched,  as  he  bad 
often  done  before,  till  her  light  went  out;  and  then  he  flung 
himself  on  the  wet  grass,  and  stared  at  the  sky  in  utter  misery. 
The  mind  is  often  clearest  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  and  all 
of  a  sudden  he  saw,  as  if  written  on  the  sky,  that  she  was 
going  to  England  expressly  to  marry  Arthur  VVardlaw. 

At  this  revelation  he  started  up,  stung  with  hate  as  well  as 
love,  and  his  tortured  mind  rebelled  furiously.  He  repeated 
his  vow  that  this  should  never  be;  and  soon  a  scheme  came 
into  his  head  to  prevent  it;  but  it  was  a  project  so  wild  and 
dangerous,  that,  even  as  his  heated  brain  hatched  it,  his  cooler 
judgment  said,  "Fly,  madman,  fly!  or  this  love  will  destroy 
you !" 

He  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  out  of  the  premises.    He  fluttered  to  his  lodgings. 

When  be  got  there  he  could  not  go  in,  be  turned  and  fluttered 
about  the  streets,  not  knowing  or  caring  whither;  his  mind  was 
in  a  whirl;  and,  what  with  his  bodily' fever,  and  his  boiling 
heart,  passion  began  to  overpower  reason,  that  had  held  out 
60  gallantly  till  now.  He  found  himself  at  the  harbor,  staring 
with  wild  and  blood-shot  eyes  at  the  Proserpine,  he,  who  an 
hour  ago,  had  seen  that  he  had  but  one  thing  to  do— to  try  and 
forget  young  Wardlaw's  b.ide.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  ran 
wildly  back  into  the  town.  Ho  hurried  up  and  down  one  nai- 
row  street,  raging  inwardly,  like  some  wild  beast  in  its  den. 
By-and  by,  bis  mood  changed,  and  he  hung  round  a  lamp- 

Eost,  and  fell  to  mourning   and  lamenting  his  hard   late,  and 
ers. 

A  policeman  came  up,  took  him  for  a  maudlin  drunkard,  and 
halt-advised,  half-admonished  him,  to  go  home. 

At  that  he  gave  a  sort  of  fierce,  despairing  snarl,  and  ran 
into  the  next  street,  to  be  alone. 

In  this  street  he  found  a  shop  open,  and  lighted,  though  it 
was  but  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  barber's,  whose 
customers  were  working  people.  "Hair  cutting,  sixpence. 
Easy  thaving,  three-pence.  Hot  coflfee,  four-pence  the  cup." 
Seaton's  eye  fell  upon  this  shop.  He  looked  at  it  fixedly  for  a 
moment  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  then  hurried 
on. 

He  tiirned  suddenly  and  came  back.  He  crossed  the  road 
and  entered  the  shop.  The  barber  was  leaning  over  the  stove, 
rt  moving  a  can  of  boiling  water  from  the  fire  to  the  hob.  He 
turned  at  the  sound  of  Seaton's  step,  and  revealed  an  ugly 
countenance,  rendered  sinister  by  a  squint. 

Seaton  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  said,  "I  want  my  beard 
taken  ofl:" 

The  roan  looked  at  him,  if  It  could  be  called  looking  at  bim, 
and  said,  drily,  "Oh,  do  ye?  How  much  am  I  to  have  for  that 
job?^ 

**you  know  your  own  charge," 
I        **0f  course  I  do;  three  pence  a  chin." 

t*Very  well.    Be  quick  then." 

*'Stop  a  bit;  that  is  my  charge  to  working- folk.  I  must  have 
something  more  off  you." 

"Very  well,  man;  I'll  pay  you  double." 

"My  price  to  you  is  ten  shillings.'* 

"Why.  what  is  that  for?"  asked  Seaton,  in  some  alarm;  he 
thought  in  his  confusion,  the  man  must  have  read  his  heart. 

'*I'll  tell  ye  why,''  said  the  squinting  barber.  "No  I  won't; 
1,11  show  ye."  He  brought  a  small  mirror,  and  suddenly 
clapped  it  before  Seaton's  eyes.  Seaton  stared  at  his  own 
image;  wild,  ghastly,  and  the  eyes  so  bloodshot.    The  barber 


chuckled.  This  start  was  an  extorted  compliment  to  his  o 
sagacity.  "Now  wasn't  I  right?"  said  he;  "did  I  ought  to  tal 
the  beard  off  such  a  mug  as  that— for  less  than  ten  8hillingi»?i 
"I  see,"  groaned  Seaton,  "you  think  I  have  commited  aonw 
crime.  One  man  sees  me  weeping  with  misery;  he  callp  me  j 
drunkard:  another  sees  me  pale  with  the  anguish  of  my  break 
ing  heart;  he  calls  me  a  felon:  may  Grod's  curse  rest  on  bin 
and  you,  and  all  mankind!" 

*'All  right,"  said  the  squinting  barber,  apathetically;   "m^ 
price  is  ten  bob,  whether  or  no." 

Seaton  felt  in  his  pockets.    "I  have  not  got  the  money  abot 
me."  said  he. 
"O,  I'm  not  particular;  leave  your  watch." 
Seaton  handed   the  squinting  vampire  his  watch  withoc 
another  word,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  breast 

fhe  barber  cut  his  beard  close  with  the  scissors,  and  mad 
trivial  remarks  from  time  to  time,  but  received  no  reply. 

At  last.  Extortion,  having  put  him  in  good  humor,  be  Btdi 
"Don't  be  so  down-hearted,  my  lad.    You  are  not  the  fin 
who  has  got  into  trouble,  and  had  to  change  faces." 
Seaton  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  barber  shaved  him  clean,  and  was  astonished  at  th 
change,  and  congratulated  him.  "Nobody  will  ever  kno^ 
you;"  said  he,  ''and  I'll  tell  you  why;  your  mouth  is  Incline 
to  turn  up  a  little;  now  a  mustache  it  bends  down,  and  tbi 
alters  such  a  mouth  as  yours  entirely.  But  I'll  tell  you  wba 
taking  off  this  beard  shows  me  something:  Tou  ark  a  oektij 
man!!  Make  it  a  sovereign,  sir." 
Seaton  staegered  out  of  the  place  without  a  word. 
•'Sulky,  eh?"  muttered  the  barber.  He  gathered  np  some  t 
the  long  hair  he  had  cut  off  Seaton's  chin  with  his  scissor 
admired  it,  and  put  it  away  in  paper. 

While  thus  employed,  a  regular  customer  looked  in  for  W 
cup  of  coffee.  It  was  the  policeman  who  had  taken  Seaton  f^ 
a  convivial  soul. 

[to  be  continukd.] 

GOVEENMENT  IN  FEE3IA. 

The  most  influential  positions  under  Government  are  alm~^ 
invariably  filled  in  Persia  by  the  near  relatives  of  the  sovereigi 
All  the  more  important  Governments  are  given  to  his  brotbei 
or  cousins;  and  as  princes  of  the  royal  blood  are  counted  b 
hundreds,  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  persoa  dul 
qualified  by  birth,  if  in  no  other  way,  for  office.  This  is  one  < 
the  points  in  which  Persia  differs  most  in  its  government  froi 
Turkey.  In  the  latter,  all  the  relatives  of  the  Sultan  are  oblige 
to  reside  at  .Constantinople,  remaining  moreover,  in  complel 
seclusion.  Till  quite  recently,  all  the  male  children  of  tl 
Sultan's  daughters  and  sisters  were  put  to  death  as  soon  i 
born.  In  Persia  on  the  contrary,  tl^e  number  of  the  Shah 
relatives  is  turned  by  him  into  a  source  of  strength.  They  a^ 
all  pensioned,  or  in  some  way  provided  for;  and.  as  it  is  »u| 
posed  that  ihe  doscendents  male  and  female,  of  Fetteh  AH  f^ha 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Shah,  numbered  conside 
ably  over  a  ^ousand  persons,  they  form  no  small  burden  c 
the  revenues  of  the  nation. 


FAELOE     AMUSEMENTS      FOE      OV 
YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Charaob,  2. 
My  first  is  four-sixths  of  a  step  that  is  long, 

My  second  is  a  person  of  state; 
My  whole  is  a  thing  that  is  known  to  be  wrong, 

And  is  a  strong  symptom  of  hate. 

THB    8HKEP-F0LD. 

A  farmer  had  a  pen  made  of  50  hnrdles,  capable  of  holdli 
100  sheep  only;  supposing  he  wanted  to  make  it  sufficient 
large  to  nold  twice  that  number,  how  many  additional  hurdl 
would  he  have  occasion  for? 

4.  How  many  soft-boiled  eggs  could  the  giant  Goliah  eat  np< 
iin  empty  stomach? 

5.  What  fishes  have  their  eyes  nearest  together? 

Answers  to  No.  20,  Paqi  238. 
Charade.  No.  1.— Shakespear. 

CoNLXDUUMS,  No.  I.— Becausc  they  csn  uot  bcgot  off  wltho 
a  bow  (beau). 
No.  2.— Because  he  stops  at  the  sound  of  v 
Note.— We  will  publish  any  good  original  Riddles,  Chorad 
<fec.  forwardt-d  us  with  their  answers.         /vi^ 
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i     LESSOSS    IN    GEOLOQY-So.  13. 


)  .  CRATERS   OF   ELEVATIOI^. 

■  In  most  instances,  craters  are  formed  by  tbe  rup- 
rre  of  horizontal  strata  previously  existing  on  the 
ist  of  the  earth.  By  this  rupture  the  beds  are 
Ited  up,  and  thrown  into  highly  inclined  planes,  on 
fcch  side  of  the  fissure.  On  the  declivities,  on  each 
le  the  gulf,  the  volcanic  materials,  thrown  up  by 
Terent  eruptions,  settle  down  so  as  nearly,  or  com- 
ftely,  to  cover  the  original  rocks  through  which  the 
►ure  was  made.  Craters  Of  this  kind  are  called 
kters  of  elevation,  because  they  are  formed  by  ele- 
^tiog  the  horizontal  strata  in  which  they  are  formed, 
ftntil  the  beds  snap,  and  rest  In  inclined  planes  about 
fce  mouth  of  the  fissure.  This  name  was.  first  given 
^  them  by  the  Prussian  geologist,  L.  von  Buch. 

In  some  instances  of  these  craters  of  elevation 
melted  matter  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  flow  over 
ttie  edges  of  the  crater;  or,  the  expansive  power  of 
the  entangled  gases  below,  is  not  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  throw  it  up  in  the  air.  It  therefore  boils  in  the 
crater.  As  it  boils,  the  atmosphere  cools  its  surface, 
and  covers  it  with  a  thin  orust,  which  will  continue  to 
thicken  and  accumulate  as  volcanic  materials  may 
^cape  at  the  minor  vents. 

Tbe  theory  of  craters  of  elevation  supposes  that 
deeply-seated  volcanic  matter  is  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
^expanding  and  swelling  up  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
cave roof  of  the  earth's  crust,  penetrates  the  crust  and 
pushes  against  the  sedimentary  beds  on  the  surface 
with  a  force  that  heaves  them  up.  As  the  upheaving 
continues^  the  solid  beds  at  last  give  way  and  are 
broken  asunder  so  as  to  form  a  chasm,  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  crater.  This  enlarged  mouth  is  kept 
open  partly  by  the  molted  matter  wearing  away  the 
sides  of  the  crater,  and  partly  by  the  continued  pas- 
sage upward  of  steam  and  of  other  gaseous  fluids. 

I  CRATERS   OF   ERUPTION   AND   ELEVATION   COMBINED. 

In  the  crater  of  eruption  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
lava  cools  and  forms  a  thin  film  or  crust.  Imagine  the 
minor  vents  to  be  closed,  and  the  power  of  vent  to  be- 
come so  intense  as  to  keep  a  fissure  open  to  the  sur- 
face; then,  with  every  new  eruption  a  fresh  film  or 
crust  would  be  formed,until  it  reached  the  edges  of  the 
crater.  The  elastic  eases  and  vapors,  now  having  a 
free  passage  upward  by  one  vent,  would  pile  up  suc- 
cessive heaps  or  layers  of  aahes,  cinders  and  lava,  in 
a  carved  or  conical  form,  until  eventually  it  formed  a 
cone  far  higher  than  the  original  edges  of  the  crater 
of  elevation.  In  this  case  you  would  have  in  one 
mountain  a  crater  of  eruption  formed  upon  a  crater  of 
elevation. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND   CTJEIOUS. 

RECENT      INVENTIONS. 

An  Electric  Piano. — At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a 
piano  driven  by  electricity  was  certainly  a  novelty. 
The  instrument  was  in  the  section  of  machinery,  and 
looked  exactly  like  an  ordinary  upright  piano.  It  was 
provided  with  a  key-board,  and  could  be  played  upon 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  attached  to  a  battery  and 
made  to  work  by  electricity.    It  was  the  invention  of 


a  Swiss,  familiar  with  tlie  construction  of  music  boxes, 
and  was  suggestive  in  its  form  of  that  class  of  instru- 
ments. 

Preservation  op  Building  Stone.— An  Illinois  ar- 
chitect has  invented  a  process  for  preserving  from  de- 
^*y  ?°^  disfigurement  the  beautifully  colored  stone 
called  "Athens  marble,*'  which  is  now  used  very  ex- 
tensively at  the  West  for  building  fronts.  This  stone 
IS  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  and  silica,  but  among  the  minor  in- 
gredients, protoxide  of  iron  pervades  the  whole  mass, 
giving  the  characteiistic  blue-greenish  tint,  the  main 
cause  of  its  beauty,  but  the  cause  of  its  decay,  as  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  converts  the  protoxide  into 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  iron  rust.  To  reme- 
dy this  action  the  stone  is  coated  with  a  soluble  glass, 
made  by  melting  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  silica, 
ten  of  soda,  and  one  of  charcoal,  until  it  forms  a  glass 
which  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  form  by  boiling  in  water. 
This  solution  permanently  fastens  itself  to  the  surface 
and  protects  the  stone  from  the  atmosphere,  smoke, 
and  dust. 

Egyptian  Geometry.— M.  Lenormant,  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  has  been  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  an  interesting  papyrus,  just 
added  to  the  British  Museum  collection.  This  an- 
cient relic  contains  a  fragment  of  a  treatise  on  gc  ome- 
try  applied  to  surveying,  including  a  description  of 
the  modes  of  estimating  the  areas  of  a  square,  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  various  kinds  of  triangles,  and  ot  the 
computation  of  the  area  of  an  irregular  figure  by 
means  of  triangles,  and  of  the  volume  of  a  pyramid, 
the  whole  being  illustrated  by  appropriate  diagrams 
M.  Lenormant,  in  a  report  to  the  Academy,  refers  the 
production  of  this  papyrus  to  the  period  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  which  would  be  cotemporaneous  with  the 
reign  of  Solomon. 


IN3TEUCTI0NS  TO  MECHANICS. 

Cheap  Paint  for  Houses.  —  The  following  cheap 
and  excellent  paint  for  cottages  is  recommended  by 
Downing.  It  forms  a  hard  surface,  and  is  far  more 
durable  than  common  paint.  It  will  be  found  prefer- 
able to  common  paint  for  picturesque  country  houses. 

Take  freshly-burned  unslaked  lime  and  reduce  it  to 
powder.  To  one  peck  or  one  bushel  of  this  add  the 
same  quantity  of  fine  white  sand  or  fine  coal  ashes, 
and  twice  as  much  fresh  wood  ashes,  all  these  being 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  They  should  then  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together  while  dry.  Afterward 
mix  them  with  as  much  common  linseed  oil  as  will 
make  the  whole  thin  enough  to  work  freely  with  a 
painter's  brush. 

This  will  make  a  paint  of  a  light  gray  stone  color, 
nearly  white. 

To  make  it  fawn  or  drab,  add  yellow  ochre  and 
Indian  red;  if  drab  is  desired,  add  burnt  umber,  In- 
dian red,  and  a  little  black  ;  if  dark  stone  color,  add 
lampblack;  or  if  brown  stone,  then  add  Spanish 
brown.  All  these  colors  should  of  course  bo  first 
mixed  in  oil  and  then  added. 

This  paint  is  very  much  cheaper  than  common  oil 
paint.  It  is  equally  well  suited  to  wood,  brick,  or 
stone.  It  is  better  to  apply  it  in  two  coats;  the  first 
thin,  the  second  thick.  r^  t 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


Advice  to  old  bachelors  who  dye  their  hair. — *'Keep 
it  dark." 

Why  is  an  Indian  like  a  waterman? — Because  he 
feathers  his  skull. 

What  vote  the  manager  of  a  theatre  always  has. — 
The  ''casting''  vote. 

At  a  shop  window  in  the  Strand  there  lately  appear 
ed  the  following  notice: — "Wanted,  two  apprentices 
who  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.'' 

The  List  Follt. — A  volatile  young  gentleman, 
whose  conquests  in  the  female  world  were  number- 
less, at  last  mairied. 

"Now  my  dear,**  said  the  wife  "I  hope  you*ll  mend." 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "you  may  depend  upon  it  this 
is  my  last  folly." 

**When  I  first  married  my  wife,"  said  a  fond  hus- 
band, "I  felt  as  though  I  could  have  eaten  her;  and 
now,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "I  wish  to  heaven  I 
had." 

A  young  lady  while  on  her  way  to  be  married  was 
run  over  and  killed.  A  confirmed  old  maid  savagely 
remarked,  "She  has  avoided  a  more  lingering  and 
horrible  fate.*' 

"Fine  day  for  the  race,'*  said  a  wag  to  a  sport- 
ing friend  one  bright  morning  lately. — "What  race]* 
anxiously  inquired  the  friend. — **Why  the  human  race, 
to  be  sure,'*  was  the  reply. 

Questionable  Gratitude. — A  gentleman  on  leaving 
an  hotel,  where  he  had  been  stopping  several  days, 
rewarded  the  attention  of  an  obliging  servant  with  a 
gratuity. — **Ah!"  said  the  grateful  Pat,  "long  may  yer 
honour  live,  and  may  I  make  yer  fires  hereafter^ 

System  is  a  great  thing;  but  the  advertiser  who 
deemed  it  essential  to  preserve  an  alphabetical  order 
overdid  the  matter,  thus:  ''Bibles,  black-ball,  and 
butter;  testaments,  tar,  and  treacle;  Godly  books, 
and  gimlets,  for  sale  here." 

A  person  seated  between  two  tailors,  and  thinking 
to  be  wity  upon  them,  said,  "How  prettily  I  am  fixed 
between  two  tailors;*'  upon  which  one  of  them  re- 
plied, "That  being  only  beginners  in  business,  they 
could  not  a£ford  to  keep  more  than  one  goose  between 
them." 

"Do  you  enjoy  going  to  church  now?"  asked  a  lady 
of  Mrs.  Partington. 

"Law  me,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  P.  "Nothing  does 
me  so  much  good  as  to  get  up  early  on  Sunday  moining 
and  go  to  church  and  bear  a  populous  minister  dis- 
pense with  the  Gospel." 

One's  Self  First. — A  Scotch  old  maid  who  was 
asked  to  subscribe  to  raise  men  for  the  king  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  answered; 

"Indeed,  1*11  do  no  such  thing;  I  never  could  raise 
a  man  for  myself,  and  I*m  not  going  to  raise  men  for 
King  George." 

An  Obstinate  Pauper. — Parish  Doctor:  "Well,  nurse, 
how  go  the  patients?" — ^Nurse:  "0,  pretty  well  sir, 
there's  eleven  dead!*' — P.  D.:  "Eleven I  only  eleven? 
Why,  I  left  medicine  for  twelve." — Nurse:  "Yes  sir, 
I  know;  but  one  was  so  refractory  he  wouldn't  take 
his'n." 


A  woman's  cause  for  all  her  actions  — ^1 

How  would  you  measure  your  lover's  sincerity?-. 
By  his  sighs. 

Done  Enough  roR  His  Country. — A  revolutionary  so 
dier  was  running  for  Congress,  and  bis  opponent  wi 
a  young  man  who  had  "never  been  to  the  wara, 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  old  soldier  to  tell  of  tfa 
hardships  he  had  endured.  Said  he,  "Fellow  citizeq 
I  have  fought  and  bled  for  my  country.  I  have  he1p« 
to  whip  the  British  and  the  Indians.  I  have  slept  O 
the  field  of  battle  with  no  other  covering  than  the  cai 
opy  of  heaven.  I  have  walked  over  the  frozen  groun 
till  every  footstep  was  marked  with  blood.'  Jui 
about  this  time  one  of  the  ''sovereigns,"  who  had  be 
come  greatly  interested  in  his  tale  of  sufferings,  walked 
up  in  front  of  the  speaker,  wiped  the  tears  from  hi 
eyes  with  the  extremity  of  his  coat-tail,  and  interrupt 
ing  him  with,  "Did  you  say  you  had  font  the  Britisj 
and  the  Ingins?'* — "Yes,  sir."  "Did  you  say  you  ha^ 
slept  on  the  ground  while  serving  your  country  with 
out  any  kiver]'' — *'I  did*' — "Did  you  say  vour  fee 
covered  the  ground  you  walked  over  with  blood ?"-^ 
'•Yes,*'  replied  the  speaker  exultingly. — "Well  then,' 
said  the  tearful  citizen,  as  he  gave  a  sigh  of  pent-ui 
emotion,  *'I  guess  1*11  vote  for  t*other  fellow,  for  VI 
be  darned  if  you  h'aint  done  enough  for  your  country. 


MATRIMONY. 

A  couple  sat  beside  the  fire 

Debating  which  should  first  reUre; 

The  husband  positively  said, 

*'Wife,  you  shall  go  and  warm  the  bed." 

*•!  never  wiU!*'  she  quiclt  replied, 

"I  did  so  once,  and  nearly  died." 

"And  I  will  not!''  rejoined  the  spouse. 

With  firmer  tone  and  lowering  brows; 

And  thus  a  war  of  words  arose. 

Continuing  till  they  nearly  froze; 

When  both  grew  mute,  and  hoTering  nigher 

Around  the  faintly  glimmering  fire, 

They  trembled  o'er  the  dying  embers, 

As  though  the  ague  seized  their  members, 

Resolved  like  heroes  ne'er  to  yield, 

But  force  each  other  from  the  field. 

And  thus  this  once  fond,  loving  pair, 

In  silence  shook  and  shiver'd  there, 

Till  midnight  faied  into  moro. 

And  cooks  were  crowing  at  the  dawn; 

When  all  at  once  the  husband  said, 

''Wife,  bad  we  not  better  go  to  bed  7" 
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POETRY. 


THE     OLD     FOLK. 

Ab !  don't  be  sorrowful,  darling, 
And  don't  be  sorrowful,  pray — 
Takinj^  the  year  together,  my  dear, 
There  iaa't  more  night  than  day. 

'Tls  rainy  weather,  my  darling, 
Time's  waves,  they  heavily  run: 
Bat  taking  the  year  together,  my  deary 
There  isn't  more  cloud  than  sunT 

We  are  old  folks,  now,  my  darling, 
Oar*heads  are  growing  gre/. 
But  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear. 
You  will  always  find  a  May. 

We  have  had  our  May,  darling. 
And  our  roses  long  ago; 
And  the  time  of  the  year  is  coming, 
For  the  silent  night  of  snow. 

And  God  is  God,  my  darling, 

Of  night  as  well  as  day: 

And  we  feel  and  know  tnat  we  can  go 

Wherever  He  leads  the  way. 

God  of  the  night,  my  darling, 

Of  the  night  of  death,  so  grim, 

The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife, 

Is  the  gate  that  leads  to  Him. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY  Sm  B.   BULWER  LYTTON. 
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Githa,  Earl  Godwin'fl  wife,  sate  in  her  chamber, 
and  her  heart  was  sad.  In  this  room  was  one  of  her 
sons,  the  one  dearer  to  her  than  all,  Wolnoth  her 
darling.  For  the  rest  of  her  sons  were  stalwart  and 
strong  of  frame,  and  in  their  infancy  she  had  known 
not  a  mother's  fears.  Bat  Wolnoth  had  corae  into 
the  world  before  his  time,  and  sharp  had  been  the 
U-avail  of  his  mother,  and  long  between  life  and  death 
the  Btmggle  of  the  new-bom.  babe.  And  his  cradle 
had  been  rocked  with  a  trembling  knee,  and  his  pH- 
ow  been  bathed  with  hot  tears.  Frail  had  been  his 
childhood — a  thing  that  hung  on  her  care;  and  now, 
as  the  boy  grew,  blooming  and  strong,  into  youth,  the 
mother  felt  that  she  had  given  life  twice  to  her  child. 
Therefore  was  he  more  dear  to  her  than  the  rest;  and. 


therefore,  as  she  gazed  upon  him  now,  fair  and  smil- 
ing, and  hopeful,  she  mourned  for  him  more  than  for 
Sweyn,  the  outcast  and  criminal,  on  his  pilgrimage  of 
woe,  to  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord.  For  Wolnoth,  selected  as  the  hostage  for  the 
faith  of  his  house,  was  to  be  sent  from  her  arms  to 
the  court  of  William  the  Norman.  And  the  youth 
smiled  and  was  gay,  choosing  vestment,  and  mantle' 
and  ateghars  of  gold,  that  he  might  be  flaunting  and 
brave  in  the  halls  of  knighthood  and  beauty  for  the 
manners  and  forms  of  the  foreigners,  their  gayety  and 
splendor,  as  his  boyhood  had  seen  them,  had  dazzled 
his  fancy  and  half  Normanized  his  mind.  A  proud 
and  happy  boy  was  he  to  go,  to  go  as  a  hostage  for 
the  faith,  and  representative  of  the  rank  of  his  mighty 
kinsmen;  and  step  into  manhood  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dames  of  Rouen. 

By  Wolnoth's  side  stood  his  young  sister.  Thyra, 
a  mere  infant;  and  her  innocent  sympathy  with  her 
brother's  pleasure  in  gaud  and  toy  saddened  Qitha 
yet  more* 

"0  my  son  I"  said  the  troubled  mother,  "why  of  all 
my  children  have  they  chosen  thee?  Harold  is  wise; 
against  danger,  and  Tostig  is  fierce  against  foes,  and 
Gurth  is  too  loving  to  wake  hate  in  the  sternest,  and 
from  the  mirth  of  sunny  Leof wine  sorrow  glints  aside 
as  the  shaft  from  the  sheen  of  a  shield.  But  thou,  thou 
O  beloved  I — cursed  be  the  king  that  chose  thee,  and 
cruel  was  the  father  that  forgot  the  light  of  the 
mother's  eyes!" 

'*Tut,  mother  dearest,*'  said  Wolnoth,  pausing  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  silk  robe  all  covered  with  broi- 
dered  peacocks,  which  had  been  sent  him  as  a  gift 
from  his  sister  the  queen,  and  wrought  with  her  own 
fair  hand;  for  a  notable  needlewoman,  despite  her 
sage  lore,  was  the  wife  of  the  saint  king,  and  sorrow- 
ful women  mostly  are.  "TutI  the  bird  must  leave  the 
nest  when  the  wings  are  fledged.  Harold  the  eagle, 
Tostig  the  kite,  Gurth  the  ling-dove,  and  Leofwine 
the  stare,  See,  my  wings  are  richest  of  all,  mother, 
and  bright  is  the  sun  in  which  thy  peacock  shall  spread 
his  pranked  plumes.'* 

Then  observing  that  his  liveliness  provoked  no 
smile  firom  his  mother,  he  approached,  and  said  more 
seriously: — 

"Bethink,  thee  mother  mine.  No  other  choice  was 
left  to  king  or  to  father.  Harold,  and  Tostig,  and 
Leofwine,  have  their  lordships  and  offices.  Their  posts 
are  filled,  and  they  stand  as  the  columns  of  our  House. 
And  Gurth  is  so  young,  and  so  Saxish,  and  so  the 
shadow  of   Harohl,  that  his  hate  to  the  Norman  is  a 
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by- word  already  among  our  youths.  But  /; — the  good 
king  knows  that  I  shall  be  welcome,  for  the  Norman 
knights  love  Wolnoth,  and  I  have  spent  hours  by  the 
knees  of  Montgommeri  and  Grantmesnil,  listening  to 
the  feats  of  Rolt'ganger,  and  playing  with  their  gold 
chains  of  knighthood.  And  the  stout  count  himself 
shall  knight  me,  and  I  shall  come  back  with  the  spurs 
of  gold  which  thy  ancestors,  the  brave  kings  of  Nor- 
way and  Daneland,  wore  ere  knighthood  was  known. 
Gome,  kiss  me,  my  mother,  come  and  see  the  brave 
falcons  Harold  has  sent  me;  true  Welsh.'' 

Githa  rested  her  face  on  her  son*s  shoulder,  and  her 
tears  blinded  her.  The  door  opened  gently,  and  Har- 
old entered;  and  with  the  earl,  a pale,'dark-hau:ed  boy 
Haco  the  son  of  Sweyn. 

But  Githa,  absorbed  in  htr  d&rVmQ  Wolnoth,  scarce 
saw  the  grandchild  reared  afar  fro^a  her  knees,  and 
hurried  at  once  to  Harold.  In  his  presence  she  felt 
comfort  and  safety ;  for  Wolnoth  leaned  on  her  heart, 
and  hei^heart  leaned  on  Harold. 

«*0  son,  soni"  she  cried,  "firmest  of  hand,  surest  of 
faith,  and  wisest  of  brain,  in  the  house  of  Godwin,  tell 
me  that  he  yonder,  he  thy  young  brother,  risks  no 
danger  in  the  halls  of  the  Normans  P' 

•*Notmore  than  in  these,  mother,  "ans  were  J  Harold, 
soothing  her  with  caressing  lip  and  gentle  tone. 
'•Fierce  and  ruthless,  men  say,  is  William  the  duke 
against  foes  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  but  de- 
bonnair  and  mild  to  the  gentle  frank  host,  and  kind 
lord.  And  these  Normans  have  a  code  of  their  own, 
more  grave  than  all  morals,  more  binding  than  even 
their  frantic  religion.  Thou  knowest  it  well  mother, 
it  comes  from  thy  race  of  the  north,  and  this  code  of 
honor,  they  call  it,  makes  Wolnoth's  head  as  sacred 
as  the  relics  of  a  saint  set  in  zimmes.  Ask  only,  my 
brother,  when  thou  comest  in  sight  of  the  Morman 
duke  ask  only  the  'kis;)  of  peace,'  and  that  kiss  on  thy 
brow,*  and  thou  wilt  sleep  more  safely  than  if  all  the 
banners  of  England  waved  over  thy  couch." 

'*But  how  long  shall  the  exile  be?"  asked  Githa 
comforted. 

Harold's  brow  fell. 

"Mother,  not  even  to  cheer  thee  will  I  deceive.  The 
time  of  hostageship  rests  with  the  king  and  the  duke. 
As  long  as  the  one  affects  fear  from  the  race  of  God- 
win, as  long  as  the  other  feigns  care  for  such  priests, 
so  long  will  Wolnoth  and  Haco  be  guests  in  the  Nor- 
man halls." 

Githa  wrung  her  hands. 

"But  comfort,  my  mother;  Wolnoth  is  young  his 
eye  is  keen,  and  his  spirit  prompt  and  quick.  He 
will  mark  these  Norman  captains,  he  will  learn  their 
strength  and  their  weakness,  their  mauner  of  war, 
and  he  will  come  back,  not  as  Edward  the  King  came, 
a  lover  of  things  un-Sazou,  but  able  to  warn  and  to 
guide  us  against  the  plots  of  the  camp-court,  which 
threatens  more,  year  by  year;  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Grieve  not,  daughter  of  the  Dane  king8,tliat  thy  son. 
the  best  loved,  hath  nobler  school  and  wider  field  than 
his  brothers." 

This  appeal  touched  the  proud  heart  of  the  niece  of 
Canute  the  Great,  and  she  almost  furgot  the  grief  of 
her  love  in  the  hope  of  her  ambition. 

She  dried  her  tears  and  smiled  upon  Wolnoth,  and 
already  in  the  dreams  of  a  mother's  vanity,  saw  him 
great  as  Godwin  in  tho  council,  and  prosperous  as 
Harold  in  the  field.     Nor,  half  Norinan   as   ho   was. 


did  the  young  man  seem  insensible  of  the  m  nly  > 
elevated  patriotism  of  his  brother's  hinted  lesaons, 
though  he  felt  they  implied  reproof.  He  came  to  tbe 
earl,  whose  arm  was  round  his  mother,  and  said  with 
a  frank  heartiness  not  usual  to  a  nature  somewhat 
frivolous  and  irresolute — 

''Harold  thy  tongue  could  kindle  stones  into  men, 
and  kindle  those  men  into  Saxons.  Thy  Wolnoth 
shall  not  hang  his  head  with  shame  when  he  comes 
back  to  our  merrie  land  with  shaven  locks  and  spurs  of 
gold.  For  if  thou  doubtest  his  race  from  his  looks, 
thou  shalt  put  thy  right  hand  on  his  heart,  and  feel 
England  beat  there  in  every  pulse." 

"Brave  words,  and  well  spoken,''  cried  the  earl,  and 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head  as  if  Jn  benison. 

Till  then,  Haco  had  stood  apart,  conversing  frith 
the  infant  Tbyra,  whom  his  dark  mournful  face  a^ved 
yet  touched,  for  she  nestled  close  to  him,  and  put  hex 
little  hand  in  his;  but  now  inspired,  no  less  than  his 
cousin  by  Harold's  noble  speech,  he  came  proudly  for- 
ward by  Wolnoth's  side  and  said — 

"I,  too,  am  English,  and  I  hi^ve  the  name  of  £ng- 
lishmaij  to  redeepo," 

Ere  Harold  could  reply,  Githa  exclaimed — 

**Leave  there  thy  right  hand  on  my  child's  head, 
and  say,  simply — 'By  my  troth  and  my  plight,  if  the 
duke  detain  Wolnoth,  son  of  Githa,  against  just  pies 
and  the  king's  assent  to  his  return,  I,  Harold,  will 
failing  letter  and  nuncius,  cross  the  seas,  to  xeston 
the  child  to  the  mother.'  '* 

Harold  heQitated. 

A  sharp  cry  of  reproach  that  went  to  Harold*s  hear 
broke  from  Githas*s  lips. 

"Ah!  cold  and  self  heeding,  wilt  thou  send  hioi  t< 
bear  a  peril  from  which  thou  shrinkest  thyselt?'* 

"By  my  troth  and  my  plight,  then,"  said  the  earl 
"if,  fair  time  elapsed,  peace  in  England,  without  plei 
of  justice,  and  against  my  king's  fiat  Duke  Williaii 
of  Normandy  detain  the  hostages,  thy  son,  and  thii 
dear  boy,  more  sacred  and  more  dear  to  me  for  hii 
father's  woes,  I  will  cross  the  seas,  to  restore  th 
child  to  the  mother,  the  fatherless  to  his  fatherland 
So  help  me,  all-seeing  One,  Amen  and  Amen." 

We  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  record 
that  Harold  posessed,  among  his  numerous  and  mor 
stately  possessions,  a  house,  not  far  from  the  old  Ro 
man  dwelling  place  of  Hilda.  And  in  this  residene 
he  now  (save  when  with  the  king)  made  his  chie 
abode.  lie  gave  as  the  reasons  for  his  selection,  th 
charm  it  took,  in  his  eyes,  from  that  signal '  mark  o 
affection  which  his  ceorls  had  rendered  him,  in  pui 
chasing  the  house  and  tilling  the  ground  in  his  abseno 
and  more  especially  the  convenience  of  its  vicinity  t 
the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  But  the  true  spel 
which  made  dear  to  Harold  the  rude  buildings  of  tin 
ber,  when  with  a  light  heart  he  escaped  ^om  th 
halls  of  Westminster,  was  the  fair  face  of  Edith  hi 
neighbor.  The  impression  which  this  young  girl  hai 
made  upon  Harold  seemed  to  partake  of  the  strengti 
of  a  fatality.  For  Harold  had  loved  her  before  th 
marvelous  beauty  of  her  womanhood  began;  and,  o< 
cnpied  from  his  earliest  youth  in  grave  and  eames 
affairs,  his  heart  had  never  been  fritterd  away  on  th 
mean  and  frivolous  affections  of  the  idle. 

The  autumn  sun  shone  through  the  golden  glades  q 
the  forest-land,  when  Edith  sate  alone  on  the  kno] 
that  faced  forest-land  and  road,  and  watched  afar. 
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And  the  birds  sung  cheerily;  but  that  was  not  the 
sound  for  which  Edith  listened:  and  the  squirrel  darted 
from  tree  to  tree  on  the  sward  beyond;  but  not  to  see 
the  g'ames  of  the  squirrel  sate  Edith  by  the  grave  of 
the  Teuton.  By-and-by  came  the  cry  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  tall  gre  hound  of  Wales  emerged  from  the 
bosky  dells.  Then  Edith's  heart  heaved,  and  her 
eyes  brig^htened.  And  now,  with  his  hawk  on  his 
wrist,  and  his  spear  in  his  hand,  came,  through  the 
yellowing  boughs,  Harold  the  earl. 

And  i¥ell  may  ye  ween,  that  his  heart  beat  as  loud, 
and  his  eyes  shone  as  bright,  as  Edith's,  when  he 
saw  who  had  watched  for  his  footsteps  on  the  sepul- 
chral knoll;  Love,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  Death — 
so  has  it  ever  been,  so  ever  shall  it  be.  Ho  hastened 
his  stride,  and  bounded  up  the  gentle  hillock,  and  his 
dogB,  with  a  joyous  bark,  came  round  the  knees  of 
Edith.  Then  Harold  shook  the  bird  from  his  wrist, 
and  it  fell,  with  its  light  wiug,  on  the  altar  stone  of  Thor. 
"Thou  art  late,  but  thou  art  welcome,  Harold,  my 
kinsman,''  said  Edith,  simply,  as  she  bent  her  face  over 
the  hounds,  whose  gaunt  heads  she  caressed. 

"Gall  me  not  kinsman,"  said  Harold,  shrinking,  and 
with  a  dark  cloud  on  his  broad  brow. 
"And  wby,  Harold?'' 

"Oh,  Edith,  why!"  murmured  Harold;  and  his 
thought  added  *'she  knows  mot,  poor  child,  that  in 
that  mockery  of  kinship  the  Church  sets  its  ban  on 
our  bridals." 

He  turned,  and  chid  his  dogs  fiercely,  as  they  gam- 
boled in  rough  glee  round  their  fair  friend. 

The  hounds  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Edith — and 
Edith  looked  in  mild  wonder  at  the  troubled  face  of 
the  earl. 

"Thine  eyes  rebuke  me,  Edith,  more  than  my  words 
the  hounds  I"  said  Harold,  gently.  **But  there  is 
quick  hlood  in  my  veins;  -and  the  mind  must  be  calm 
when  it  would  control  the  humor.  Calm  was  my 
mind,  sweet  Edtth,  in  the  old  time,  when  thon  wert 
an  infant  on  my  knee,  and  wreathing,  with  these  rude 
hands,  flower-chains  for  thy  neck  like  the  swan's  down 
I  said — 'The  flowers  fade,  but  the  chain  lasts  when 
love  weaves  it.' " 

Edith  again  bent  her  face  over  theerpuchiug  hounds. 
Harold  gazed  on  her  with  mournfuf  fondness;  and  the 
bird  still  sung,  and  the  squirrel  swung  himself  again 
from  bough  to  bough.     Edith  spoke  first: — 

**lij  godmother,  thy  sister,  hath  sent  for  roe,  Har- 
old, and  I  am  to  go  to  the  court  to-morrow.  Shalt 
thou  be  there?" 

"Surely,"  said  Harold,  in  an  anxious  voice,  "surely 
I  will  be  there.  So  my  sister  hath  sent  for  thee:  wit- 
test  thou  wherefore?" 

Edith  grew  very  pale,  and  her  tone  trembled  as  she 
answered — 

"Well-aday.  yes," 

«It  is  as  I  feared,  then!"  exclaimed  Harold,  in  great 
agitation;  ''and  my  sister  whom  these  monks  have 
demented,  leagues  herself  with  the  king  against  the 
laws  of  the  wide  welkin  and  the  grand  religion  of  the 
human  heart.'* 

He  paused,  breathed  hard,  and  seizing  almost  stern- 
ly, the  girl's  trembling  arm,  he  resumed  between  his 
set  teeth — "So  they  would  have  thee  be  a  nun? — Thou 
wilt  not — thou  durst  not — thy  heart  would  perjure 
thy  vows!" 

"Ah,  Harold!*'  answered  Edith,  moved  out  of  all 


bashftilness  by  his. emotion  and  her  own  terror  of  the 
convent,  and  answering,  if  with  the  love  of  a  woman, 
still  with  the  unconsciousness  of  a  child.  '^Better,  oh, 
better  the  grave  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  heart! 
In  the  grave  I  could  still  live  for  those  I  love;  behind 
the  grate  love  itself  must  be  dead.  Yes  thou  pitiest 
me,  Harold;  thv  sister,  the  queen,  is  gentle  and  kind; 
I  will  fling  myself  at  her  feet,  and  say— *  Youth  is  fond, 
and  the  world  is  fair:  let  me  live  my  youth,  and  bless 
God  in  the  world  that  he  saw  was  good!* " 

'*My  own  dear  Edith!"  exclaimed  Harold,  over- 
joyed. "Say  this.  Be  firm— they  cannot,  and  they 
dare  not  force  thee!  The  law  cannot  wrench  thee 
against  thy  will  from  the  ward  of  thy  guardian  Hil- 
da— and  where  the  law  is,  there  Harold  at  least  is 
strong'  and  there,  at  least,  our  kinship,  if  my  bane,  is 
thy  blessing."  ,    , 

"Why,  Harold,  sayest  thou  that  our  kinship  is  thy 
bane?  It  is  so  sweet  to  whisper  to  myself,  *Harold  is 
of  thy  kith,  though  distant;  and  it  is  natural  to  thee 
to  have  pride  in  his  fame  and  joy  in  his  presence  I' 
Why  is  that  sweetness  to  me.  to  thee  so  bitterl" 

"Because,"  answered  Harpld,  dropping  the  hand  he 
had  clasped,  and  folding  his  arras  in  deep  dejection, 
•'because  but  for  that  I  should  say— 'Edith  I  love  thee 
more  than  a  brother:  Edith,  be  Harold's  wife!'  And 
were  I  to  say  it,  and  were  we  to  wed,  all  the  priests 
of  the  Saxons  would  lift  up  their  hands  in  horror,  and 
curse  our  nuptials;  and  I  should  be  ban'd  of  that 
specter,  the  Church:  and  my  house  would  shake  to 
its  foundations;  and  my  father,  and  my  brothers,  and 
the  thegns  and  the  proceres,  and  the  abbots  and  the 
prelates,  whose  aid  makes  our  force,  would  gather 
round  me  with  threats  and  with  prayers,  that  I  might 
put  thee  aside.  And  mighty  as  I  am  now,  so  mighty 
once  was  Sweyn  my  brother;  and  outlaw,  as  Sweyn 
is  now,  might  Harold  be,  and  outlaw  if  Harold  were, 
what  breast  so  broad  as  his  could  fill  up  the  gap  left 
in  the  defence  of  England?  Therefore,  slave  to  the 
lying  thraldom  he  despises,  Harold  dare  not  say  to 
the  maid  «f  his  love— 'Give  me  thy  right  hand  and  be 
my  bride.'" 

Edith  had  listened  in  bewilderment  and  despair, 
and  her  face  locked  and  rigid,  as  if  turned  to 
stone.  But  when  he  had  ceased,  and.  moving  some 
steps  away,  turned  aside  his  manly  countenance,  that 
Edith  might  not  perceive  its  anguish,  the  noble  and 
sublime  spirit  of  that  sex  which  ever,  when  lowliest, 
most  comprehends  the  lofty,  rose  superior  both  to  love 
and  to  grief;  and,  rising,  she  advanced,  and  Placing 
her  slight  hand  on  his  stalwart  shoulder,  she  said,  half 
in  pity,  half  in  reverence — 

"Never  before,  0  Harold,  did  I  feel  so  proud  of  thee: 
for  Edith  could  not  love  thee  as  she  doth,  and  will, 
till  the  grave  clasp  her,  if  thou  didst  not  love  England 
more  than  Edith  Harold,  till  this  hour  1  was  a  child, 
and  I  knew  not  my  own  heart:  I  look  now  into 
that  heart,  and  I  see  that  I  am  woman.  Harold, 
the  cloister  hath  no  fears  for  me  now:  and  all  life 
does  not  shrink— no,  it  enlarges,  and  it  soars  into 
one  desire— to  be  worthy  to  pray  for  thee!" 

•'Maid,  maid!"  exclaimed  Harold,  abruptly,  and  pale 
as  the  dead,  "do  not  say  thou  hast  no  fear  of  the  cln- 
ster.  I  adjure,  I  command  thee,  build  not  up  between 
us  that  dismal,  everlasting  wall.  While  thou  art  free 
Hope  yet  survives— a  phantom,  haply,  but  Hope 
still."  uigiiized  Dy  vj \^\jw  i v 
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"As  thou  wilt  I,  will,"  said  Edith,  humbly;  "order 
my  fate  so  as  pleases  thee  the  best." 
/  Then,  Dot  daring  to  trust  herself  longer,  for  she 
felt  the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes,  she  turned  away 
hastily,  and  left  him  alone  beside  the  altar-stone  and 
the  tomb. 

[to  bi  coyrmuED.] 


FOE  THE^sLADIBS. 


FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE, 

It  is  about  two  years  since  the  short  dress  first 
made  its  appearence;  and  it  was  not  till  the  past  win- 
ter that  it  became  general  or  sufficiently  popular  for 
ladies  to  feel  satisfied  as  to  its  permanence. 

These  suits  are  now  universal,  and  have  effected  a 
total  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  promenade.  8ome 
are  made  with  only  a  skirt  and  pelisse,  others  have 
two  skirts  and  a  sac  or  paletot  cut  into  the  form  like 
a  basquine  at  the  back  and  crossed  as  a  small  shawl 
in  front. 

THE    "PANIERS." 

These  are  the  latest  novelty,  and  already  hooped 
skirts  have  been  filled  with  enormous  bustles  to  wear 
under  them.  Z^panter  consists  simply  of  an  altering 
of  the  hind  folds  of  the  skirt  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  them  to  fall  over  m  a  bouillon  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  skirt. 

Paniers  for  short  dresses  are  effected  by  lengthening 
the  upper  skirt  somewhat  at  the  back,  and  running  a 
narrow  string  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the 
center  of  the  back  breadth.  The  front  breadih  is  in- 
serted plain  and  of  the  proper  length,  the  junctions  at 
the  sides  being  concealed  by  rosettes,  bows  and  ends, 
sashes  or  some  other  ornaments. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  a  panier  on 
their  own  account  without  having  first  seen  a  correct 
model. 

The  latest  style  of  hooped  skirts  are  horrible.  In 
addition  to  the  enormous  oustle  or  wide  shelf,  which 
sometimes  extends  to  the  side  8s  well  as  across  the 
back,  there  is  a  broad  train,  which  destroys  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  trail ing-dress. 

There  are  better  shapes  to  be  had,  however,  and  I 
advise  ladies  to  search  for  them.  Don't  take  a  large, 
ugly,  ungraceful  hooped  skirt  because  some  one  tells 
you  it  is  the  "latest  style.''  Large  hooped  skirts  are 
not  worn  yet,  and  when  next  they  are  it  will  be  the 
signal  for  their  entire  overthrow. 

The  new  coats  and  jackets  for  ladies  hare  one  very 
distinct  peenlSarHy.  They  arejcut  as  high  upon  the 
shoulder  as  a  man's  coat,  and  for  dressy  oecasions  are 
always  cut  into  the  figure.  The  lose  sacs  and  long 
pelisse  tied  in  at  the  waist  ave  reserved  for  demi-toi- 
letto — .[/ennie^Jime,  mi  Oolden  Era. 


SANCY  HAET. 


Georgia  bad  a  beroioe  during  the  Revolation— not  very 
courtly  or  polished,  but  true  as  steel.  This  was  Nancy  Mor- 
gan, who  married  Benjamin  Hart,  one  of  the  Hart  family  to 
which  Benton  belonged. 

Nancy  Uart  and  her  husband  settled  before  the  Bevolution- 
ary  war  a  few  miles  above  the  ford  on  Broad  River,  in  Elbert 
County,  Georgia.  An  apple  orchard  still  remains  to  point  out 
the  spot. 


In  altitude  Mrs.  Hart  was  a  Patagonian,  and  fciftarkably 
well-limbed  tind  muscular.  In  a  word,  she  was  *'lofty  aod 
sour.''  Marked  by  nature  with  prominent  features,  circuiDstaii- 
ces  and  accident  added,  perhaps,  not  a  little  to  her  pecaliarities . 
She  was  horribly  cross-eyed,  as  well  as  croas-grained;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  was  a  sharpshooter.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  her  in  full  pursuit  of  the  bounding  fltag.  Tbe 
huge  antlers  that  hung  around  her  cabin  or  upheld  her  trastj 
gun.  gave  proof  of  her  skill  in  gunnery;  and  the  white  comb, 
drained  of  its  honey,  and  hung  up  for  ornament,  testified  her 
powers  of  bee-finding. 

Many  can  testify  to  her  magical  art  In  the  mazes  of  C€K>kery, 
being  able  to  get  up  a  pumpkin  p  e  in  as  many  forms  as  there 
are  days  in  the  week.  She  was  extensively  known  and.  eODplojed 
for  her  profound  knowledge  in  the  management  of  all  aUnieDts. 

The  clouds  of  war  gathered,  and  burst  with  a  dreadfal  ex- 
plosion in  this  State,  Nancy's  spirit  rose  with  tbe  teoapeeL 
She  declared  and  proved  herself  a  friend  to  her  country^  ready 
♦*to  do  or  to  die." 

All  accused  of  Whfgism  bad  to  bide  or  to  swing.  The  lily- 
livered  Mr.  Hart  was  not  the  last  to  seek  safety  in  the  caoe-brake 
with  his  neighbors.  They  kept  up  a  prowling  skulking  kind  of 
life,  occasionally  sallying  forth  in  a  sort  of  predatory  style. 
The  Tories  at  length,  however,  gave  Mrs.  Hart  a  call,  and  in 
true  soldier  manner  ordered  a  repast.  Nancy  soon  bad  the  nec- 
essary materials  for  a  good  feast  spread  before  them.  The 
smoking  venison,  the  hasty  hoecake,  the  fresh  honeycomb,  were 
suflQcient  to  have  provoked  the  appetite  of  a  gorged  epicure. 
They  simultaneously  stacked  their  arms  and  seated  tbemsel  ves, 
when  quick  as  thought,  tbe  dauntless  Nancy  seized  one  of  the 
guns,  cocked  it,  and  with  a  blazing  oath  declared  that  she  would 
blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  mortal  that  offered  to  rise  or 
taste  a  mouthful !  They  all  knew  her  character  too  well  to  im- 
agine that  she  would  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 

**Go,"  she  said  to  one  of  her  sons,  **and  tell  tbe  whigs  that  I 
have  taken  six  base  Tories.'' 

They  sat  still,  each  expecting  to  be  offered  up,  with  doirgred- 
ly  mean  countenances,  bearing  the  marks  of  disappointed 
revenge,  shame,  and  unappeased  hunger. 

Whether  the  incongruity  between  Nancy's  eyes  caused  each 
to  imagine  himself  her  immediate  object,  or  wbeiher  her  com- 
manding attitude,  storn  and  ferocious  fixture  6f  countenance, 
overawed  them,  or  the  powerful  idea  of  their  non-soldier-lxke 
conduct  unnerved  them,  or  the  certainty  of  death,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  They  were  soon  relieved,  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  times. 


AH  ADVENTUEE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

'<In  tbe  heart  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea!  Hurrah r-  shouted  Frank.  And  he  sprang 
from  the  ground,  where  he  bad  been  sitting  at  his  noon-day 
lunch,  and  gazed  in  silence  on  the  wonderful  view  presented 
from  that  secluded  fastness,  while  his  cheeks  glowed  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  toasted  another  rasher  of  dried  beef  before  the  fire  which 
our  Indian  guide  had  kindled,  just  in  a  crevice  where  two  rocka 
met,  and  proceeded  to  devour  it.  along  with  sundry  crusts,  for 
I  was  hungry. 

All  the  morning  we  bad  been  climbing  over  the  roughest  and 
most  dangerous  of  mountain  roads;  crossing  chasms  a  yard  in 
width  and  five  hundred  yards  in  depth,  and  threading  paths 
which  wound  within  a  foot  of  yawning  precipices,  till  we  had 
reached  a  height  from  which  we  conld  see  the  western  slope  of 
the  clouds,  and  look  away  into  the  plain  beneath  Abo  re  and 
behind  us,  clearly  risible,  towered  the  higher  summits;  helow 
us,  tbe  leaser  cragi  and  peaks  lay  thrown  togetiier  in  irhat 
seemed  an  orderlv  confusion;  and  lower  still  tbe  forests,  which 
as  with  a  dark  blanket,  cover  the  feet  of  this  tremendous 
mountain-monarch;  and  still  further,  the  gray  pampas  stretch- 
ing away  to  tbe  horizon's  bounds,  and  I  almost  fancied  I  could 
see  the  silver  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

I  looked  at  Frank.  His  enthusiasm  had  subsided  into  a 
meditative  mood,  and  he  was  seated  against  a  rock  apparent! v 
in  that  state  of  placid  equilibrium  of  body  and  mind  whicL 
succeeds  a  hearty  meal  and  precedes  a  snooze.  The  guide  was 
snoring  as  if  for  a  wager;  and  I  stretched  m3rself  upon  the 
ground,  placed  my  portmanteau  under  my  head, and  prepared 
for  a  quiet  nap. 

An  hour  afterwards  Frank  had  finished  his  own  nap,  and 
was  shaking  my  arm.    I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  rubbed  my  eyes. 
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Pedro  the  guide  was  Biill  snoring,  as  only  aa  Araucapo  Indian 
can  snore,  who  seems  to  be  bom  sleeping. 

''House  ap  I  Yoa^ve  frightened  all  the  birds  with  your  snor- 
iDg  I"  shoated  Prwik. 

Tbe  ladian  got  upon  bis  feet,  looked  dismally  aronnd,  and 
tbeo  proceeded  to  gather  up  and  pack  onr  simple  cooking 
apparatus,  while  Frank  and  1  stood  by,  examimng  and  prim- 
ing o«w  rifles,  to  see  that  they  were  in  proper  order  in  case  of 
Budden  Deed% 

At  laog^  preparations  for  our  departure  were  completed, 
and  we  wound  out  of  the  little  nook  where  we  had  lunched, 
and  down  the  tortuous  path,  Fedro  going  first,  carrying  the  bag- 
gage, wbicbjconsisted  only  of  one  or  two  very  necessary  articles. 
ttiea  Frank  and  X,  our  riMes  lying  carelessly  over  our  shoulders. 
The  path  was,  U  anything,  worse  than  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  iDouatain,  which  we  had  toiled  up  in  the  morning. 

Hoar  after  hour  we  kept  cautiously  on,  going  sometimes 
slower  sometimes  faster,  aa  the  ground  might  be  favorable  or 
otherwise. 

The  sUence  was  at  length  broken  by  Frank,  who  made  seme 
renuuite  relatiTe  to  the  improbability  of  our  meeting  with  ad- 
Teotaree  of  any  kind  in  tbe  mountains. 

'•Never  you  fear  that,"  cried  I  *'0f  all  places  this  is  the 
moat  likely  for  meeting  strange  shapes  and  daring,  hazardous 
deeds;  however  if  you  are  burning  for  a  little  excitement,  you 
have  only  to  lose  your  foothold  upon  one  of  these*  treacherous 
rocks,  and  over  you  go,  landing,  heaven  only  knows  where, 
in  a  state  of  palatable  preparation  for  the  appetite  of  a  vnlture. 

Hardly  bad  the  words  been  uttered,  when,  as  if  in  answer  to 
tbe  thought,  I  saw  the  Indian  duck  his  head  suddenly,  and  felt 
a  heavy  rwah  of  wind,  and  saw  a  large,  dark  object  cleave  the 
air,  scarcely  a  foot  above  our  heads.  Turning  I  saw  an  immense 
condor  liyiog  away  from  us. 

Oa  recovering  from  his  astonishment,  Frank  raised  his  rifle, 
when  the  Indian  laid  his  band  upon  his  arm,  and  begged  him 
not  to  fire,  saying  that  it  could  not  harm  us,  and  had  only  mis- 
taken us  for  prey.  Frank  lowered  bis  rifle,  and  we  watched 
tbe  huge  bird  as  it  circled  higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  till 
it  was  lost  to  sight  I  afterwards  found  that  some  of  the  natives 
have  superstitious  scruples  about  killiog  these  birds.  They  say 
tbey  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  wl^o  they  believe  take  up  their 
abode  in  these  regions. 

**Ak  I  I  see  we  are  to  have  a  travelling  companion,*'  said 
Frank.    "Look!^' 

1  looked  down  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  tbe  monn- 
tain,  and  could  see,  laboring  slowly  up  tbe  zigzag  path,  the 
figure  of  a  mule,  ridden  by  a  human  being,  apparently  habited 
in  the  garb  of  a  female.  I  turned  and  asked  the  Indian  if  there 
was  aoy  other  road  which  led  out  of  the  one  we  w^re  then  in. 
He  replied  that  there  was  not.  Feeling  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  with  humanity  in  any  shape  in  this  wilderness 
we  pushed  on.  All  at  once  we  heard  a  trampling  and  rushing, 
as  it  some  wild  animal  were  approaching;  and  then,  with  a 
suddenness  that  startled  us,  we  saw  the  mule  come  into  view, 
making  headlong  up  the  path  towards  us,  but  without  a  rider. 
As  we  stopped  its  course  and  turned  it  back,  it  seemed  to  be  in 
great  tenor,  and  stood  trembling,  its  eyes  staring  and  pro- 
trndiog;  and  then,  with  a  convulsive  spring,  it  bounded  down 
the  mountain  again,  with  a  spring  that  threatened  its  annihila- 
tion. We  followed  the  track  of  the  male,  and  had  not  pro- 
c^Mled  half  a  dozen  rods,  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  noise  on  a  projecting  rock  above  our  beads.  Looking  up, 
boi*ror-stricken,  we  saw  what  had  caused  the  fright  of  the  mule. 
It  was  a  large  jaguar,  the  light  colors  of  its  smooth,  leopard- 
Uke  skin,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  and  its  fierce  eyes  watch- 
ing the  retreating  figure  of  the  mule.  As  we  looked  up,  the 
animal  turned  its  attention  upon  us. 

**He*s  going  to  spring,'*  cried  Frank. 

.We  raised  our  rifles,  while  the  Indian  cronched  still  more 
closely  under  the  overhanging  rock.  The  creature  was  appar- 
ently gathering  his  whole  tremendoos  force  for  a  spring  direct- 
ly upon  our  heads. 

**Fire  together  T'  I  cried. 

We  took  hurried  sight  along  our  rifles,  and  pulled  the  trig- 
gers. Bangl  went  Frank-s  piece,  but  my  cap  did  not  explode. 
Frank  had  hit  the  jaguar,  for  I  saw  him  spriug  up  with  a  fierce 
howl,  and  then,  as  if  maddened  by  pain,  bite  furiously  at  the 
wounded  part  of  his  body^  rolling  himself  over  and  over,  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  rock,  into  tbe  path,  yellipg  and  foaming, 
the  blood  covering  his  body— and  then  up  again,  plunge,  roar- 
ing, blindly  down  the  mountain  path,  after  its  firdt  intended 
victim,  the  mule. 

Frank  reloaded,  and  we  followed.    What  bad  become  of  the 


rider — the  female  we  had  seen  a  few  moments  before,  on  the 
back  of  tbe  mule  ?  Thrown,  probably,  by  the  animal  in  iis 
flight;  and  we  momentarily  expected  to  come  upon  a  mangled 
body,  lying  against  some  rock. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  saw  we  were  approaching  one 
of  those  chasms  so  much  dreaded  by  travellers  in  the  Andes. 
It  was  not  more  than  two  yards  wide,  but  immensely  deep,  and 
crossed  by  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  Frank  was  hurrying 
along  in  advance,  when  he  came  so  suddenly  upon  the  chasm 
that  he  lost  his  balance  midway  of  the  log,  and  tottered.  I 
held  my  breath,  tor  he  stood  with  a  thousand  feet  of  air  be- 
neath him.  He  tried  to  regain  his  balance,  but  be  ore  I  could 
reach  him,  he  threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell---down  a  dozeu  leet, 
by  tbe  side  of  a  woman ! 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  fairly  donbted  my  senses,  as  I  saw 
him  on  a  projecting  shelf,  a  little  below  me,  unhurt,  and  en- 
deavoring to  extricate  himself  from  his  predicament,  and  ex- 
erting himself  to  soothe  tbe  ruflBed  propriety  of  the  Indian  girl, 
who  bad  been  thrown  from  the  back  of  the  mule,  and  saved 
from  destruction  in  tbe  same  manner  as  had  been  Frank.  She 
seemed  disposed  to  take  his  intrusion  in  no  good  part;  but, 
springing  up  angrily,  drew  a  long  knife  from  her  girdle,  and 
held  It  menacingly  over  her  head,  while,  her  dark  and  bril- 
liant eyes  flashing,  and  her  black  and  dishevelled  hair  stream- 
ing, she  poured  forth  a  volley  of  curses  in  her  tongue.  I  was 
afraid  she  might  hurt  Frank,  who  had  not  altogether  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  sudden  precipitation  from  the  log.  But 
she  kept  all  the  while  moving,  in  a  balf-fri^htened  manner,  to- 
wards the  outer  ledge  of  tbe  rock,  when,  just  as  I  thought  she 
would  fall,  I  saw  her  sheathe  her  knife,  drop  quickly  over  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  and  catching  by  points,  corners,  jutlings  and 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  descend  with  sui'prising  swiftness  to  tbe 
path  which  wound  fifty  feet  below.' 

I  gazed  after  her  as .  she  disappeared,  with  indescribable  • 
wonder  at  her  ability  to  accomplish  such  an  astonishing  gym- 
nastic feat  I  wa^about  to  turn  my  attention  to  Frank,  when 
I  saw  that  tbe  jaguar  was  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  mule,  and 
was  just  upon  him,  when  the  latter  gave  a  sudden,  sliding 
spring,  wheeled,  and  cleared  his  enemy,  and  took  the  back 
path. 

I  was  about  to  try  another  shot  at  the  jaguar,  when,  with  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  turn,  it  rolled  down  among  tbe  rocks, 
wounded,  and  weakened  by  loss  of  blood.  The  mule,  crazy 
with  fright,  kept  on  till  near  us,  when  it  suddenly  turned  on 
one  side,  and  actually  bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  up  tbe  steep 
side  of  the  mountain. 

I  now  saw,  with  intense  alarm,  the  new  danger  to  which  we 
were  exposed.  Far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  directly 
in  line  with  my  position,  was  a  broad  and  even  field  of  stones 
and  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  bullet  to  that  of  a  barrel.  To- 
wards this  place  the  mule  was  rushing  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tibn  of  crossing  it.  I  saw  instantly  what  the  consequences  would 
be.  Tbe  slightest  motion  of  one  of  these  pebbles  in  falling 
would  gradually  start  the  rest;  and  before  we  could  save  our- 
selves—lor the  field  would  sweep  a  large  territory — the  whole 
tremendous  mass  would  come  thundering  down,  and  bury  us, 
mangled  in  its  route,  or  burl  us  to  destruction  over  tbe  edge  of 
the  precipice.  A  rifle-shot  might  save  us.  I  hurriedly  fixed  a 
new  cap  on  my  gun.  It  had  missed  fire,  before,  at  tbe  jaguar. 
Would  It  do  80  now?  As  I  raised  my  rifle.  I  heard  a  cry  from 
the  Indian,  for  even  then  the  mad  brute  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  stony  ground,  and  already  a  pebble  or  two  had  started 
from  their  resting-places,  and  were  bounding  down  with  won- 
derfully increased  velocity.  A  loud  report  rang  out,  and  the 
carcase  of  the  mule,  arrested  in  lis  progress,  came  rolling, 
tumbling,  and  bounding  down,  with  fearful  force  and  swiftness: 
and  1  bad  barely  time  to  leap  aside  aa  it  thundered  past  me,  ana 
toppled  over  into  the  chasm,  striking  the  ground  %i  the  very 
same  spot  where  tbe  Indian  girl  bad  finished  her  marvellous 
acrobatic  feat 

The  Indian,  who  had  regarded  tbe  whole  affair  in  utter  and 
almost  speechless  astonishment,  now  fell  on  his  knees,  and, 
taking  a  cross  from  his  bosom,  mumbled  a  thanksgiving  for  bis 
deliverance.  I,  too,  was  devoutly  thankful;  but  I  remembered 
that  my  companion  was  still  in  jeopardy.  How  to  extricate 
Frank  was  no  very  easy  puzzle  to  solve,  for  the  sides  of  the 
rock  were  as  smooth  as  glass.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
piece  of  cord,  which  the  Indian  always  carried,  we  succeeded 
in  raising  him  up. 

*' Well,  if  this  isn't  an  adventure  T'  said  Frank,  who,  to  my 
joy,  was  unhurt 

After  due  remarks  and  explanations,  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  once  more,  rejoicing  in  our  most  miraculous  and 
providenUal  escape.  ..^^^  ^y  x^x^xj^ 
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THE   JEWISH   TALMUD. 

A  code  of  laws  without  a  book — a  code  of  laws 
preserved  for  ages  without  ever  being  committed  to 
writing  I  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  But 
few,  perhaps.  Yet  such  a  code  had  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Christ — a  code  known  in  our  times  as  the 
Jewish  Talmud. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  oft-repeated  words  of 
Jesus  about  the  "Tradition  of  the  Elders,"  What 
were  they  ?  That  which  is  now  known  as  the  Jewish 
Talmud.  The  so-called  "unwritten  word  of  God,"  a 
portion  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  delivered  oral- 
ly by  the  Almighty  to  the  Seventy  Elders  of  Israel  on 
Mount  Sinai;  and  handed  down  simply  by  word  of 
mouth  from  the  days  of  Moses,  along  with  certain 
various  learned  and  holy  Kabbis  of  different 
learned  and  pious  expositions  of    the  same,   by    the 


Judging  by  the  usual  habits  of  commentators  upon 
sacred  matters,  and  the  hair-splitting  tendencies  pe- 
culiar to  learned  men  of  this  class,  one  can  im^gme 
what  a  vast  accumulation  of  views  and  theories 
would  be  added  to  these  original  verbal  laws  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  the  days  of  Jesus,  to  master  them 
was  the  work  of  a  life,  and  men  became  famous  who 
accomplished  nothing  else.  This  avocation  constituted 
the  profession  of  the  Scribes,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  their  atady  and  explanation.  It  was  not  until  some 
two  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  that  the 
Talmud  waa  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time. 
It  constitutes  to-day  fourteen  heavy  volumes — some- 
thing rather  terrible  for  a  modem  student  to  contem- 
plate. Translations  have,  however,  familiarized  us 
somewhat  with  its  contents.  It  consists  of  the  mish 
NA,  or  traditionary  law,  and  the  gbmara  or  the  expo- 
sition of  the  *'Mishna."  It  is  divided  into  what  might 
be  termed  six  books;  and  is  made  up  of  treatises  on 
agriculture  as  governed  by  the  Jewish  law;  the  order 
of  sacred  festivals;  the  laws  of  marriage,  divorce, 
sacrifices,  ablutions,  prayers,  etc. 

One  very  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  Tal- 
mud is  that  it  goes  to  show  that  previous  to  the  minis- 
try of  Christ  the  Jews  believed  m  a  future  life,  and 
that  it  was  not  his  teachings  that  explained  that  doc- 
trine to  them  for  the  first  time,  as  usually  supposed. 
Another  interesting  fact  revealed  is,  that  many  of  the 
sayings  of  the  Talmud  were  known  to  Jesus,  and  were 
by  him  adopted  and  repeated  to  the  people.  Thus  the 
saying,  ''With  the  same  measure  that  ye  measure  to 
others,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,"  is  word  for 
word  from  the  proverbs  of  the  Talmud.  So  with  an- 
other saying  of  Jesus,  '*He  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  humbled,  and  be  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex- 
alted,'' it  is  also  from  the  same  proverbs. 

With  a  great  deal  of,  what  appears  to  us,  profound 
nonsense,  there  are  in  the  Talmud  many  beautiful 
lessons;  and  one  can  often  discover  the  spirit  of  much 
afterwards  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles.     Truth  is 


truth  and  many  things  often  supposed  original  with 
them,  were  evidently  lessons  learned  at  the  feet  of  the 
Scribes,  which  they  accepted  on  account  of  their  real 
value.  It  is  carious  to  learn  that  Gamaliel,  the  teach- 
er of  Paul,  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
Talmud  itself 

A  Life  of  Jesus,  from  the  Jewish  stand  point,  could 
easily  be  made  up  from  the  Talmud.  In  it  we  learn 
what  many  of  the  ancient  and  learned  Jews  Uiought 
of  Jesus.  We  arc  told  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 
great  eloquence  and  beauty  6£  person;  that  he  was 
educated  oy  the  Rabbins,  but  that  his  ambition  led 
him  to  set  up  opposing  doctrines.  It  is  not  denied 
that  he  worked  remarkable  miracles;  but  it  is  acconnt- 
ed  for  by  the  statement  that  Jesus  entered  the  Jewish 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple,  and  stole  from  thence 
the  secret  and  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah,  by  which 
he  accomplished  his  wonders.  This,  the  Talmud  say^s* 
was  taken  from  him  while  he  was  asleep — hence,  he 
was  easily  overcome  by  his  foes;  and  was  publicly  ex- 
ecuted. But  his  body  being  stolen  by  his  disciples.  It 
was  by  them  stated  that  be  had  risen  from  the 
dead. 

We  give  these  brief  facts  about  the  Talmud,  be- 
cause everything  relating  to  the  Jews  should  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  stated  of  Disraeli,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  that  when  taunted  with  his 
Jewish  origin,  he  replied,  "that  while  one-half  the 
civilized  world  worshipped  a  Jew,  and  the  other  half  a 
Jewess,  the  race  he  came  of  was  not  to  be  despised. '* 
And  he  was  right  Morally  and  religiously,  Jewish 
ideas  govern  Europe  and  America  to-day.  Before 
Jewish  doctrines  the  ancient  faiths  have  fled ;  by  them 
the  ancient  gods  have  been  displaced.  Christianity  is 
an  outgrewth  of  Judaism;  and  the  noblest  and  purest 
principles  which  have  controlled  the  civilized  world 
for  ages,  were  germinated  on  the  soil  of  Palestine. 


''OVE  HIRED  MAH'8"   REVIEW    OF 
THE   MONTH. 

Editob  Maoizine:  - 

This  has  been  an  extraordinary  month.  Let  me 
mn  over  a  few  of  its  items — Salt  Lakish  and  other- 
wise. Not  to  travel  too  far  at  once,  suppose  we  b^pn 
at  China  as  the  most  convenient  place  to  put  one*s 
hand  upon.  In  that  celestial  quarter,  of  course,  tbev 
are  cutting  off  rebel  heads  as  usual  when  they  catch 
them ;  growing  tea  and  greening  it  as  usual  with  cop- 
peras or  some  other  pretty  poison;  while  stupid  ohl 
mandarin's  are  knocking  their  august  heads  sagely  in 
the  dust,  as  ever  in  abject  reverence  of  the  "Son  of 
Heaven,"  the  glory  of  the  moon  and  all  the  little  stars, 
who,  report  says,  wifeless  sits  upon  the  throne  ofVie 
only  civilized  nation  upon  earth.  At  this  moment 
his  Celestial  Majesty,  who  has  left  off  wearing  pina- 
fores at  least  a-year,  is  settling  that  very  trying  pro- 
blem— marriage.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
virgins,  in  a  breathless  state  of  expectation,  await  his 
selection.  Like  a  virtuous  young  man  he  has  left  it 
all  to  his  mother;  and  the  Empress  Dowager  of  King^ 
Wung  Ghing;  Chang,  or  something  else,  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  painted  eyebrows,  and  the 
•little  tottles,"  of  the  beautiful  127 — whose  respective 
121  mamas  and  papas  are  in  thrilling  expectation  of 
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becoming  father  and  mother  in-law    to  his  Imperial 
Dragonship  of  the  Upper  Heavens. 

Why  13  k,  Mr.  Editor,  that  human  nature  don't  like 
paying  church  rates  and  all  that,  for  other  human  na- 
ture's accommodation  ?  That's  the  perverse  way  1)U- 
man  nature  has  of  exhibiting  itself  in  Ireland  just 
now.  This  month  all  England  and  Ireland  have  been 
divided,  one-half  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrating 
the  holiness  and  beauty  of  paying  such  rates  for  other 
people,  and  the  other  half  just  as  logically  demon- 
strating the  wisdom  of  those  paying  the  church  rates 
who  want  the  churches.  -All  men  who  fail  to  be 
Prime  Ministers,  vcrv  sensibly,  like  to  pitch  into 
those  who  don't.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  liberals 
have  been  loudly  ringing  the  knell  of  the  Irish  Church 
of  Christ  as  **by  law"  and  force  established,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ears.  Lawn  sleeves  by  the  score,  inter- 
nally fitted  ap,  of  course,  with  clergymen  and  similar 
human  contrivances,  hate  waited  upon  the  Qneen; 
but  from  all  that  royal  lady  can  tell  them,  ^  lawn 
sleeves  in  Ireland  henceforth  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  washing  and  getting  up  in  general  out  of 
private  funds. 

And  so,  Mr.  Editor,  after  all  our  anxious  expecta- 
tion to  see  the  presidential  curtain  drop  amidst  blue 
fire  and  blazes,  nobody's  convicted.  This  is  a  shame- 
ful imposition  upon  innocent  and  unoffending  news- 
paper men.  What  do  we  hire  politicians  for  but  to 
create  news.  As  to  the  House  '*ifanagers,"  as  mana- 
gers, John  T.  could  surpass  them  anv  day.  He  would 
not  have  concluded  a  performance  o^  that  size  with- 
out a  glorious  "apotheosis"  (whatever  that  may  be^ 
with  Andrew  Johnson  on  his  knees,  and  Wade  and 
Ben  Butler  standing  over  him  with  drawn  swords; 
the  whole  being  carried  to  heaven  by  frantic  green- 
blooded  dragons  belching  red  flames,  floating  on  gold- 
en clouds,  with  their  tails  twisted — the  whole  of  Con- 
gress the-while  in  striking  attitudes  and  *'smiling  love- 
ly." A  wind-up  like  that  we'd  all  pay  for — as  it  is,  it 
isn't  worth  the  money. 

Of  course  you  read  last  night  that  somebody  has 
presented  a  resolution  to  Congress  proposing  to  abol- 
ish the  Vice-Presidency.  This  is  not  balf  enough. 
If  I  am — what,  of  course,  I  ain't — a  persecuted 
Democrat,  or,  again — what,  of  course,  I  ain't — a  mild 
and  gentle  Republican,  and  have  a  President  who 
does  everything  I  want,  what  is  my  policy  ?  Why, 
alter  the  Constitution  and  give  all  Presidents  extra 
powers  henceforth  and  for  ever.  But,  if  said  Presi- 
dent has  a  mind  of  his  own,  what  is  nay  duty  in  that 
ease,  but  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  take  all  the 
power  back  again  for  precisely  the  same  period.  If 
the  Senate  convicts  when  I  and  my  friends  deem  it 
necessary,  the  Constitution  is  proved  to  be  a  wise  and 
mag^ficent  instrument  in  appointing  it  to  try  impeach- 
ments. If  the  Senate  is  ''obstropolous"  and  won't 
convict,  the  Constitution  needs  amending,  and  the 
Senate  should  never  be  entrusted  with  such  powers. 
While  Congress  thinks  our  way — which  is  the  right 
way  all  the  world  over — Congpress  is  a  holy  thing; 
when  it  thinks  differently,  it's  a  useless  piece  of  State 
machinery,  and  never  was  wanted.  '*Them's  my  senti- 
ments«" 

And  now  allow  me  a  glance  at  home  matters  for  a 
moment.  Of  course  you  saw  Waldron  on  his  return, 
with  his  good-looking  wife — apparently  young  at  stage 


business,  but  graced  with  the  attraction  of  a  very 
lady-like  voice.  And  as  to  that  last  graceful  addition 
to  our  stage — Madame  Scheller,  with  her  delicate 
play  of  eye  and  lid,  and  her  light,  but  pretty,  German 
accent,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  a  greater  treat 
to  see  her  as  a  peasant,  overflowing  with  girlish  emo- 
tion, or  as  the  high-bred  and  cultured  lady — "lady 
from  brow  to  instep."  Glancing  at  one  or  two  of  her 
characters,  her  Pauline  is  an  execution  of  excellent 
taste;  that  abrupt  but  thrilling  waive  of  her  hand,  re- 
pelling even  a  touch  of  her  person  by  the  then-dis- 
covered gardener's  son  was  a  picture.  As  to  her 
Ophelia,  it  is  sufiBcient  to  say  that  she  presents  one  of 
the  sweetest  mad-women  on  the  stage.  Dramatic  mad 
ladies  are  generally  very  afflicting,  and  Ophelias  as  a 
class  very  mournful  and  distracting  spectacles,  but  in 
Madame  Scheller's  Ophelia  we  have  all  the  charms 
and  graces  of  the  woman  shining  through  a  disor- 
dered reason.  Mc.Kenzie's  Claude  was  a  trifle  rantieh 
at  first.  Without  saying  that  he  was  a  full  embodi- 
ment of  that  character,  it  was  at  least  judiciously 
played.  His  expression  of  a  troutded  soul,  while 
standing  between  Beauseant  and  his  weak-minded 
associate,  overpowered  by  a  conception  of  their  vil- 
lainy, was  a  piece  of  acting.  It  only  takes  enough  of 
such  pieces  to  constitute  genjus.  Referring  to  presen- 
tations in  general,  one  is  pleased  to  notice  Mr.  Lind- 
8ay*s  evident  care  and  taste.  He  will,  doubtless,  yet 
be  able  to  improve  his  emotional  parts  by  more  inten- 
sity of  feeling  and  less  sound.  Mr.  Hardie  may,  I 
think,  be  congratulated  on  a  growing  release  from 
stiffness.  In  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  he  gave  us  a  very 
fairly  conceived  Dumas.  Everybody  is  getting  to  ap- 
preciate Graham's  oddities.  He  accomplishes  a  deal 
with  his  eyebrows — not  in  Madame  Scheller's  style  of 
course,  but  what  with  them  and  his  constant  reference 
to  his  pockets  he  does  a  big  business.  Of  course,  we 
all  miss  Dunbar  I — "Wasting  his  ^sweetness  on  the 
desert  air'* — of  commerce.  Perhaps  like  the  widow 
who  stated  on  her  husband's  tombst9ne,  that  she 
"continued  the  business  at  the  old  stand  '* — we  might 
say  here  "See  his  advertisement."  Buy  your  butter 
of  him,  and  weep  that  he  can  tear  himself  away  from 
us.  Turning  to  an  old  favorite — Margetts  is  legiti- 
mately ludicrous  as  ever,  but,  as  with  Dunbar,  we 
always  want  to  laugh  at  him  in  sentimental  paris. 
There  is  a  touch  of  grimace  in  all  Margett's  senti- 
ment. Others  of  our  home  corps  (including  some 
new-comers  to  our  city  stage)  could  be  mentioned 
with  pleasure,  especially  the  ladies — our  old  weakness 
— painful  as  it  is,  a  detailed  notice  of  them  must  be 
deferred  till  next  month*s  review;  in  the  meantime, 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  are  admiringly  watched 
by —  YouB  •'Hired  Man." 


AirSWEBS   TO   COBBESPOHDEBTS. 

I70TB.— Correspondence  is  invited  ttom  onr  friends. 

S.  K  D.— Catting  off  the  top  ends  of  a  branch  of  a  bearing  tree  will 
generally  caose  it  to  pnt  out  a  mnltitade  of  small  shoots,  indadlng  an 
extra  nnmber  of  fruit  bods.  The  way  to  thicken  a  partlcolar  limb  b  to 
cut  off  its  side  branches,  as  the  snrptos  sap*then  goes  to  deveiope  the 
balance.  One  reason  why  many  trees  de  not  bear  is,  becan^e  they  are 
making  too  moch  wood.  Stop  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  some  way—by 
catting  a  circle  roand  the  bark,  for  instance— and  it  vtUI  tarn  its  energies 
to  making  frolt  It  cannot  esctA  in  both  wood  and  ihilt-making  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Uigitized  Dy  vj  v.' v^v  IV 
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FOUL  PLAY. 


BT  GHABLES  Ri!aDE  AND  DION  BOCCICAULT. 


[OONTISUlD] 
OHAPTBR     VTI. 

General  Rolleston's  servants  made  several  trips  to  the  Pros- 
erpioe,  carrying  boxes,  etc. 

But  Uelea  herself  clang  to  the  bouse  till  the  last  moment. 
**0h,  papa!"  she  criefl.  •'!  need  all  my  resolution,  all  my  good 
faith,  to  keep  my  word  with  Arthur,  and  leave  you.  Why, 
why  did  1  promise  ?    Why  am  I  such  a  slave  to  my  word  ?" 

^'Because,"  said  the  old  general,  with  a  voice  not  so  firm  as 
usual,  ^*1  have  always  told  you  that  a  lady  is  not  to  be  inferior 
to  a  gentleman  in  any  virtue,  except  courage.  Tve  heard  my 
mother  say  so  often;  and  I've  taught  it  to  my  Helen.  And, 
my  girl,  where  would  be  the  merit  of  keeping  our  word,  if  we 
only  kept  it  when  it  cost  as  nothing?" 

Ue  promised  to  come  after,  in  three  months  at  farthest;  and 
the  brave  girl  dried  her  tears,  as  well  as  she  conld,  not  to  add  to 
the  sadness  he  fought  againsi  as  gallantly  as  he  had  often  fought 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  at  two  o'clock;  at  a  little  before 
one,  a  gentleman  boarded  her,  and  informed  the  captain  that 
be  was  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Hazel,  returning  home, 
after  a  fever;  and  wished  to  take  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine. 

The  mate  looked  him  full  in  the  face;  and  then  told  him 
there  was  very  little  accommodation  for  passengers,  and  it  had 
all  been  secured  by  White  &  Co.,  for  a  young  lady  and  her 
servants. 

Mr.  Hazel  replied  that  his  means  were  small,  and  moderate 
accommodation  would  serve  him;  but  he  must  go  to  England 
withont  delay. 

Captain  Hudson  put  in  his  gracious  word:  ''Then  jump  •off 
the  jetty  at  high  tide  and  swim  there,  no  room  for  black  coats 
in  my  ship." 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  from  one  to  the  other  piteously.  *'Show 
me  mercy,  gentlemen;  my  very  Hfe  depends  on  it." 

'•Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  "but  it  is  impossible.  There's 
the  Shannon,  you  can  go  in  her." 

''But  she  i«  under  repairs;  so  I  am  told.*' 

*'Well,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters  on  to  her; 
and  she  will  come  oat  of  port  in  our  wake." 

**Now,  sir,"  said  Hudson,  roughly,  ''bundle  down  the  ship's 
side  again  if  yon  please;  this  is  a  busy  time.  Hy  I— rig  the 
whip;  here's  the  lady  coming  off  to  us." 

The  missionary  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went  down  into 
the  boat  that  hud  brought  him.  But  he  was  no  sooner  seated 
than  be  ordered  ihe  boatmen,  somewhat  peremptorily,  to  pull 
ashore  as  fast  as  they  could  row. 

His  boat  met  the  Rolleston's,  father  and  daughter,  coming 
out,  and  he  turned  his  pale  face,  and  eyed  them  as  he  passed. 
Helen  Rolleston  was  struck  with  that  sorrowful  countenance, 
and  when  the  boats  h<id  passed  each  other,  she  whispered  her 
father,  *'That  poor  clergyman  has  just  left  the  ship."  She 
made  sure  he  had  been  taking  leave  of  some  bel  jved  one, 
bound  for  England.  General  Rolleston  looked  round,  but  the 
wan  face  was  no  longer  visible. 

They  were  soon  on  board,  and  received  with  great  obsequi- 
ousness. Helen  was  shown  her  cabin,  and,  observing  the 
minute  and  zealous  care  that  had  been  taken  of  her  comfort, 
she  said,  **Somebody  who  loves  me  has  been  here,"  and 
turned  her  brimming  eyes  on  her  father. 

Father  and  daughter  were  then  left  alone  in  the  cabin,  till 
the  ship  began  to  heave  her  anchor  (she  lay  just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor),  and  then  the  boatswain  was  sent  to  give  Gen. 
RolleetoQ  warning.  Helen  came  up  with  him,  pale  and  dis- 
tressed. They  exchanged  a  last  embrace,  and  General  Rol- 
leston went  down  the  ship's  side  Helen  hung  over  the  bul- 
warks and  waved  her  last  adieu,  though  she  could  hardly  see 
him  for  her  tears. 

At  this  moment  a  foar-oared  boat  swept  alongside,  and  Mr. 
Hazel  came  on  board  again.  He  presented  Hudson  a  written 
order  to  give  the  Rev.  John  Hazel  a  passage  in  the  small  berth 
abreast  the  main  batches.  It  was  signed  *'For  White  &  Co., 
James  Seaton;"  and  was  endorsed  with  a  stamped  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  passage  money,  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Hudson  and  Wylie,  the  mate,  put  their  beads  together  over 
this.  The  missionary  saw  them  consulting,  and  told  them  he 
had  mentioned  their  mysterious  conduct  to  Messrs.  White  &  Co., 
and  that  Mr.  Seaton  had  promised  to  stop  the  ship  if  their  au- 
thority was  resisted.    "And  I  have  paid  my  passage  money. 


and  will  not  be  turned  out  except  by  force,"  said  the  rererend 
gentleman,  quietly. 

Wylie's  head  was  turned  away  from  Mr.  Hazel's,  and  on  its 
profile  a  most  gloomy,  vindictive  look,  so  mucbi  to,  that  Mr. 
Hazel  was  startled  when  the  man  turned  his  front  fac«  to  bim 
with  a  jolly,  genial  air,  and  said,  *' Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  we 
seamen  don't  want  passengers  aboard  ships  of  this  class;  tfaej 
get  in  our  way  whenever  it  blows  a  oapful.  However,  since 
you  are  here,  make  yourself  as  eomfortable  aa  you  can.'' 

** There,  that  is  enough  palaver,"  said  the  captain,  in  his 
offensive  way.  '*Hoist  the  parson's  traps  aboard,  and  sheer  eflT 
your  shore  boat  I    Anchor's  apeak." 

He  then  gave  his  orders  in  stentorian  roars;  the  anchor  trms 
bove  up,  catted,  and  fished;  one  sail  west  up  after  another, 
the  Proserpine's  head  came  round,  and  away  she  bore  for  Eag- 
land  with  a  fair  wind. 

General  Rolleston  went  slowly  and  heavily  home,  and  often 
turned  his  head  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  ship  patting  •at 
wing  upon  wing,  and  carrying  off  his  child  like  a  tiny  prej. 

To  change  the  comparison,  it  was  only  a  tender  Tine  de- 
tached from  a  great  sturdy  elm;  yet  the  tree,  thus  relieTed  of 
its  delicate  encumbrance,  felt  bare,  and  a  soft  thing  was  gone, 
that,  seeking  protection,  had  bestowed  warmth;  bad  nestled 
and  curled  between  the  world's  cold  wind  and  that  stalwart 
stem.* 

As  soon  as  he  got  home,  be  lighted  a  cigar,  and  set  to  work 
to  console  himself  by  reflecting  that  it  was  bat  a  temporary 
parting,  since  he  had  virtually  resigned  his  post,  and  was  only 
waiting  in  Sydney  till  he  should  have  handed  his  i^apers  in 
order  over  to  his  successor,  and  settled  one  or  two  private  mat- 
ters that  could  not  take  three  months. 

When  he  had  smoked  his  cigar,  and  reasoned  away  his  sense 
of  desolation,  Nature  put  out  her  hand,  and  took  bim  by  the 
breast,  and  drew  bim  gently  upstairs  to  take  a  look  at  his  be- 
loved daughter  s  bed-room,  bv  way  of  seeing  the  last  of  her. 

The  room  had  one  window  looking  north  and  another  fveet, 
the  latter  commanded  a  view  of  the  bay.  General  Rolleeton 
looked  down  at  the  floor,  littered  with  odds  and  ends — the  dead 
leaves  (hat  fall  about  a  lady  in  the  great  process  of  paekin^ — 
and  then  gazed  through  the  window  at  the  flying  Proserpine. 

He  sighed,  and  lighted  another  cigar.  Before  he  had  half  fin- 
ished it,  he  stooped  down  and  took  up  a  little  bow  of  ribt>on 
that  lay  on  the  ground,  and  put  it  quietly  in  bis  bosom.  In  this 
act  he  was  surprised  by  Sara  Wilson,  who  had  come  up  to 
sweep  all  such  waifs  and  strays  into  her  owm  box. 

**La,  sir,'*  said  she.  rather  crossly,  '*why  didn't  yon  tell  me, 
and  I'd  have  tidied  the  room;  it  is  all  bugger-mugger,  with  naiss 
a  leaving." 

And  with  this  she  went  to  tidying  the  room.  General  Rolles- 
ton's eye  followed  her  movements,  and  he  observed  aroon^^t 
the  litter  a  white  handkerchief  stained  with  blood.  "What!" 
said  he'  **ha8  she  had  an  accident;  cut  her  finger?" 

'*No,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  and  with  a  certain  air  •f  restraint 
that  made  hio)  uneasy. 

He  examined  the  girl's  face  narrowly,  and  then  the  handker- 
chief; the  blood  was  of  a  pale  red  color.  Rolleston  had  seen 
a  similarlv  stained  handkerchief  fifteen  years  before,  in  the 
hands  of  his  young  wife  a  few  months  before  she  died  of  eon- 
sumption. 

"Sara,"  faltered  Rolleston,  "ifi  God's  name,  why  was  I  never 
told  of  this  ?" 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  eagerly,  "you  must  not  hlame 
me,  sir.  It  was  as  much  as  my  place  was  worth  to  tell  you. 
Miss  is  a  young  lady  that  will  be  obeyed;  and  she  give  nae  strict 
orders  not  to  let  you  know;  but  she  is  gone  now,  and  I  always 
thought  it  was  a  pity  she  kept  it  so  dark;  but,  aa  I  was  saying, 
sir,  she  would  be  obeyed." 

••Kept  what  so  dark  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  her  spitting  of  blood  at  timet;  and  taming  ao 
thin  by  what  she  used  to  be,  poor  dear  young  lady." 

General  Rolleston  groaned  aloud.  He  said  no  more,  bnt 
kept  looking  bewildered  and  helpless,  first. at  the  handkerchief 
and  then  at  the  Proserpine  that  was  carrying  her  away,  perhaps 
for  ever;  and  his  iron  features  worked  with  cruel  distress;  an- 
guish so  mute  and  male,  that  the  woman  Wilson,  though  not 
good  for  much,  sat  down  and  shed  genuine  tears  of  pity. 

But  he  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  told  Wilson  he  could  not 
say  she  was  to  blame;  she  had  but  obeyed  her  mistress's  orders; 
and  we  must  all  obey  orders.  "But  now,"  said  he,  **lt  is  me 
you  ought  to  obey;  tell  me,  does  any  doctor  attend  her  ?" 

"None  ever  comes  here,  sir.  But,  one  day,  she  let  fall  that 
she  went  to  Dr.  Valentine,  bim  that  has  the  name  for  disorders 
of  the  chest"  nzeaDy^V7V/^ 
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In  a  very  few  minntes  General  Rolleaton  was  at  Dr.  Yalen- 
tine's  honse«  and  asked  bim  bluntly  wbat  was  tbe  matter  witb 
his  daughter. 

** Disease  of  the  Inn^,"  eald  tbe  doctor,  simply. 

Tbe  unhappy  father  then  begged  the  doctor  to  give  him  his 
real  opinion  as  to  tbe  degree  of  danger;  and  Dr.  Valentine  told 
hlm»  with  some  feeling,  that  tbe  case  was  not  desperate,  but 
was  certainly  alarming. 

Bemonstrated  with  for  letting  the  girl  undertake  a  sea  voyage, 
he  replied  rather  evasively  at  first;  that  the  air  of  Australia 
disagreed  witb  bis  patient,  and  a  sea  voyage  was  more  likely 
to  do  good  than  barm. 

General  Rplleston  pressed  tbe  doctor's  band,  and  went  away 
withoat  another  word. 

Only  he  hurried  bis  matters  of  business;  and  took  bis  passage 
in  the  Shannon. 

It  was  in  something  of  a  warrior's  spirit  that  he  prepared  to 
follow  his  daughter  and  protect  her;  but  often  he  sighed  at  the 
invmible,  insidious  nature  of  the  foe,  and  wished  It  could  have 
been  a  fair  flgbt  of  bullets  and  bayonets,  and  bis  own  tbe  life 
i#ltake. 

The  Shannon  was  soon  ready  for  sea. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

Wardlaw  was  at  home  before  this,  with  bis  bands  fhll  of 
hnsinese;  and  it  is  time  tbe  reader  should  be  let  into  one  secret 
at  least,  which  this  merchant  bad  contrived  to  conceal  from  tbe 
city  of  London,  and  from  his  own  father,  and  from  every  hu- 
man creature,  except  one  poor,  simple,  devoted  soul,  called 
Michael  Penfuld. 

There  are  men  who  seem  stupid,  but  generally  go  right; 
there  are  also  clever  men  who  appear  to  have  the  art  of  blun- 
dering wisely:  *'sapienter  descendunt  in  infernum,"  as  the  an- 
cients have  it;  and  some  of  these  latter  will  even  lie  on  their 
backs,  after  a  fall,  and  lift  up  their  voices,  and  prove  to  you 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  ought  to  have  gone  up,  and 
their  being  down  is  monstrous — illusory. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  not  quite  so  clever  as  nil  that;  but  still 
he  misconducted  tbe  business  of  the  firm  witb  perfect  ability 
from  the  first  month  he  entered  on  it.  Like  those  ambitious 
railways,  which  ruin  a  goodly  trunk  with  excess  of  branches, 
not  to  say  twigs,  be  set  to  work  extending,  and  extending,  and 
sent  the  sap  of  tbe  healthy  old  concern  a-flying  to  tbe  ends  of 
tbe  earth. 

He  was  not  only  too  ambitions,  and  not  cool  enough;  be  was 
also  unlucky,  or  under  a  curse  or  something;  for  things,  well 
conceived,  broke  down,  in  bis  bands,  under  pettv  accidents. 
And,  besides,  bis  new  correspondents  and  agents  bit  bim  cru- 
elly hard.  Then  wbat  did  be  T  Why,  shot  good  money  after 
bad,  and  lost  both.  He  could  not  retrench,  for  bis  game  was 
concealment;  bis  father  was  kept  in  the  dork,  and  drew  his 
four  thousand  a-year,  as  usual,  and,  upon  any  hesitation  in  that 
respect,  would  have  called  in  an  accountant  and  wound  up  tbe 
concern.  But  this  tax  upon  the  receipts,  though  inconvenient, 
was  a  trifle  compared  witb  the  series  of  heavy  engagements 
that  were  impending.  Tbe  future  was  so  black,  that  Wardlaw 
junior  was  sore  tempted  to  realise  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  a  man  in  bis  position  could  easily  do,  and  fiy  the  country. 
But  this  would'bave  been  to  give  up  Helen  RoUeston;  and  he 
loved  her  too  well.  His  bram  was  naturally  subtle  and  fertile 
in  expedients;  so  he  brought  all  its  problems  to  bear  on  a 
double  problem— bow  to  marry  Helen,  and  restore  tbe  concern 
be  bad  mismanaged  to  its  former  state.  For  this,  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  needed,  not  less  than  £90,000. 

The  difficulties  were  great,  but  be  entered  upon  this  project 
with  two  advantages.  In  tbe  first  place,  be  enjoyed  excellent 
credit;  in  tbe  second,  be  was  not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous. 
He  had  been  cheated  several  times,  and  nothing  undermines 
feeble  rectitude  more  than  that.  Such  a  man  as  Wardlaw  is  apt 
to  establish  a  sort  of  aecoant  current  witb  humanity. 

''Several  fdllow-creatnres  have  cheated  me.  Well,  I  must  get 
as  much  back,  by  book  or  by  crook,  from  several  fellow- 
creatures.'' 

After  much  bard  thought,  be  conceived  bis  double  master- 
stroke; and  it  was  to  execute  this  be  went  out  to  Australia. 

We  have  seen  that  be  persuaded  Helen  Rolleaton  to  come  to 
England  and  be  married,  but,  as  to  tbe  other  part  of  bis -pro- 
ject, that  is  a  matter  for  tbe  reader  to  watch,  as  it  developes 
itself. 

His  first  act  of  business,  on  reaching  England,  was  to  insure 
the  freights  of  tbe  Proserpine  and  the  Shannon. 

He  sent  Michael  Penfold  to  Lloyd's,  with  tbe  requisite  vouch- 
ers/ including  the  receipts  of  the  gold  merchants.  Penfold 
easily  insured  the  Shannon,  whose  freight  was  valued  at  only 


six  thousand  pounds.  The  Proserpine,  with  her  cargo,  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  specie  to  boot,  was 
another  matter.  Some  underwriters  had  an  objection  to  specie, 
being  subject  to  theft  as  well  as  shipwreck;  other  underwriters, 
applied  to  by  Penfold,  acquiesced;  others  called  on  Wardlaw 
himself,  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  he  replied  to  them  courte- 
ously, but  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  treating  it  as  an  afisir 
which  might  be  big  to  them,  but  was  not  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  a  merchant  doing  business  on  bis  scale. 

To  one  underwriter,  Condell,  witb  whom  he  was  on  some- 
what intimate  terms,  he  said,  "I  wish  I  could  insure  the  Shan- 
non, at  her  value;  but  that  is  impossible;  tbe  City  ef  London 
could  not  do  it.  Tbe  Proserpine  brings  me  some  cases  of 
specie,  but  my  true  treasure  is  on  board  tbe  Shannon.  She 
carries  my  bride,  sir." 

"Oh,  indeed!    MIps  Rolleston ?•' 

"Ah,  1  remember:  you  have  seen  her.  Then  you  will  not  he 
snrprised  at  .\  proposal  I  shall  make  you.  Underwrite  the 
Shannon  a  million  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  you  it  harm  befalls 
my  Helen.  You  need  not  look  so  astonished;  I  was  only  joking; 
you  gentlemen  deal  with  none  but  substantial  values;  and,  as 
for  me,  a  million  would  no  more  compensate  me  for  losing  her, 
than  for  losing  my  own  life," 

The  tears  were  in  his  pale  eyes  as  be  said  these  words;  and 
Mr.  Condell  eyed  him  with  sympathy.  But  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  was  the  man  of  business  again.  ''Oh,  the  specie 
on  board  the  Proserpine  t  Well.  I  was  in  Australia,  yon  know, 
and  bought  that  specie  myself  of  the  merchants  whose  names 
are  attached  to  the  receipts.  I  deposited  the  cases  with  White  & 
Co.,  at  Sydney.  Penfold  will  Show  you  the  receipt.  I  intrust- 
ed Joseph  Wylie,  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  trustworthy 
person,  to  see  them  stowed  away  in  the  Properpine,  by  White  & 
Co.  Hudson  is  a  good  seaman;  and  the  Proserpine  a  new 
ship,  built  by  Mare.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  ordinary 
perils  of  the  sea." 

**So  one  would  think."  said  Mr.  Condell,  and  took  bis  leave; 
but  at  the  door  he  hesitated,  and  then,  looking  down  a  little 
sheepishly,  said,  "Mr.  Wardlaw,  may  I  ofifer  you  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then  double  the  insurance  on  the  Shannon,  if  you  can." 

With  these  words  he  slipped  out,  evidently  to  avoid  ques- 
tions he  did  not  intend  to  answer. 

Wardlaw  stared  after  bim,  stupidly  at  first,  and  then  stood 
up  and  put  his  hand  to  bis  head  in  a  sort  of  amazement.  Then 
he  sat  down  again,  ashy  pale,  and  with  the  dew  on  his  fore- 
head, and  muttered  faintly,  "Double — tbe  insurance— of  the 
— Shannon  I" 

Men  who  walk  in  crooked  paths  are  very  subject  to  tncb  sur- 
prises; doomed,  like  Ahab,  to  be  pierced,  through  the  joints  of 
their  armor,  by  random  shafts;  by  words  uttered  in  one  sense. 
but  conscience  interprets  them  in  another. 

It  took  a  good  many  underwriters  to  insure  tbe  Proserpine's 
freight;  but  the  business  was  done  at  last. 

Then  Wardlaw,  who  had  feigned  insouciance  so  admii^ably  in 
that  part  of  his  interview  witb  Condell,  went,  without  losing 
an  hour,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  on  tbe  insured 
freight,  to  meet  the  bills  that  were  coming  due  for  the  gold 
(for  he  had  paid  for  most  of  it  in  paper  at  short  dates),  and 
also  other  bills  that  were  approaching  maturity.  This  done,  be 
breathed  again,  safe  for  a  month  or  two  from  everything  short 
of  a  general  panic,  and  full  of  hope  from  bis  coming  master- 
stroke. But  two  months  soon  pass  when  a  man  has  a  fiock  of 
kites  in  the  air.  Pass  T  They  fly.  So  now  be  looked  out 
anxiously  for  bis  Australian  ships;  and  went  to  Lloyd's  every 
day  to  hear  if  either  bad  been  seen,  or  heard  of,  by  steamers, 
or  by  faster  8«iling  vessels  than  themselves. 

And.  though  Condell  had  uodtrwritten  tbs  Proserpine  to  the 
tuns  of  £8,000,  yet  still  his  mysterious  words  rang  strangely  in 
tbe  merchant's  ears,  and  made  bim  so  useasy  that  he  employed 
a  discreet  person  to  sound  Condell  as  to  wbat  bs  meant  by 
."double  the  insurance  of  the  Shannon." 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  simplest  affair  in  the  world.  Condell 
bad  secret  information  that  the  Shannon  was  in  bad  repair;  so 
be  bad  advised  his  friend  to  insure  her  heavily.  For  the  same 
reason,  be  declined  to  underwrite  her  freight  himself. 

With  respect  to  those  ships,  our  readers  already  know  two 
things,  of  which  Wardlaw  himself,  nota  bene,  bad  no  idea; 
namely,  that  the  Shannon  bad  sailed  la«t.  instead  of  first,  and 
that  Miss  Bolleston  was  not  on  board  of  her,  but  in  the  Pros« 
erpine,  two  thousand  miles  ahead. 

To  that,  your  superior  knowledge,  we,  posters  of  the  sea 
and  land,  are  about  to  make  a  large  addition,  and  relate  ibings 
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strange,  but  trae.  ^While  that  aoxioua  and  plotting  merchant 
strains  bis  eyes  seaward,  trjrinfi;  bard  to  read  the  future,  we 
carry  you,  in  a  moment  of  time,  across  tbe  Pacitic,  and  board 
the  leading  Tessel,  tbe  good  ship  Proserpine,  homeward  bound. 
The  ship  left  Sydney  with  a  fair  wind,  but  soon  encountered 
adrerse  weather,  and  made  slow  progress,  being  closebauled, 
which  was  her  worst  point  of  sailing,  She  pitched  a  good  deal, 
and  that  had  a  very  ill  effect  on  Miss  RoUeston.  She  was  not 
seasick,  but  thorouf(hly  out  of  sorts:  and,  in  one  week,  be- 
came perceptibly  paler  and  thinner  than  when  she  started. 

Tbe  young  clergyman,  Mr.Hacel,  watched  her  with  respectful 
anxiety,  and  this  did  not  escape  her  feminine  observation. 
She  noted  quietly  that  those  dark  eyes  of  his  followed  her  with 
a  mournful  tenderness,  but  withdrew  their  gaze  when  she 
looked  at  him.  Clearly,  he  was  interested  in  her,  but  had  no 
desire  to  intrude  upon  her  tittention.  He  would  bring  up  the 
squabs  for  her,  and  some  of  his  own  wraps,  when  she  stayed 
on  deck,  and  was  prompt  with  his  arm  when  the  vessel  lurch- 
ed; and  showed  her  other  little  attentions  which  are  called  for 
on  board  ship,  but  without  a  word.  Yet,  when  she  thanked 
him  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,  his  great  eyes  flashed 
with  pleasure,  and  the  color  mounted  to  his  very  temples. 

Engaged  young  ladies  are,  for  various  reasons,  more  so- 
ciable with  'the  other  sex  than  those  who  are  still  on  the  uni- 
versal mock-defensive;  a  ship,  like  a  distant  country,  tbaws 
even  English  reserve,  and  women  in  general  are  disposed  to 
adflftlt  ecclesiastics  to  certain  privileges.  No  wonder,  iJien  that 
Miss  Roileston,  after  a  few  days,  met  Mr.  Hazel  half  way;  and 
they  made  acquaintance  on  board  the  Proserpine,  in  mono- 
syllables at  first;  but,  the  ice  once  fairly  broken,  the  inter- 
course of  mind  became  rather  rapid. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  intellectual  exchange,  but  one  very 
agreeable  to  Miss  Roileston;  for  a  fine  memorv,  and  omnivo- 
rous reading  from  his  very  boyhood,  with  the  habit  of  taking 
notes,  and  reviewing  them,  had  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  walking 
dictionary,  and  a  walking  essayist  if  required. 

One  day  they  were  discoursing  of  gratitude;  and  Mr.  Hazel 
said  he  bad  a  poor  opinion  of  those  persons,  who  speak  of  **the 
burden  of  gratitude,-'  and  make  a  fuss  about  being  *4aid  un- 
der an  obligation.'' 

**As  for  me,"  said  he,  '*I  have  owed  such  a  debt,  and  found 
the  sense  of  it  very  sweet." 

*'But  perhaps  you  were  always  hoping  to  make  a  return," 
laid  Helen. 
''That  I  was,  hoping  against  hope.' 
''Do  you  think  people  are  grateful,  in  general  t" 
«'No,  Miss  Roileston,  I  do  not" 

<*Well,  I  think  they  are.  To  me  at  least  Why,  I  have  ex- 
perienced gratitude  even  in  a  convict  It  was  a  poor  man, 
who  ho.d  been  transported,  for  something  or  other,  and  he 
bf'gged  papa  to  take  him  for  his  gardener.  Papa  did,  and  he 
was  so  grateful  that,  do  you  know,  he  suspected  our  house 
was  to  be  robbed,  and  be  actually  watched  in  the  garden  night 
after  night;  and,  what  do  you  think?— tbe  house  was  attacked 
by  a  whole  gang;  but  poor  Mr.  Seaton  confronted  them  and 
shot  one,  and  was  wounded  cruelly,  but  he  beat  them  off  for 
us;  and  was  not  that  gratitude  T 

While  she  was  speaking  so  earnestly,  Mr.  Hazel'S  blood 
seemed  to  run  through  his  veins  like  heavenly  fire,  but  be  said 
nothing,  and  the  lady  resumed  with  gentle  fervor,  •*Well,  we 
got  him  a  clerk's  place  in  a  shipping-office,  and  heard  no  more 
of  him;  but  he  did  not  forget  us;  my  cabin  here  was  fitted  up 
with  every  comforVand  every  delicacy.  I  thanked  papa  for  it; 
but  he  looked  so  blank,  I  saw  directly  he  knew  nothing  about 
it:  and  now,  I  think  of  it,  it  was  Mr.  Seaton.  I  am  positive  it 
was.  Poor  fellow  I  And  I  should  not  even  know  him  if  I  saw 
him." 

Mr.  Hazel  observed,  in  a  low  voice,  that  Mr.  Seaton's  con- 
duct did  not  seem  wonderful  to  him.  *'Still,"  said  he,  '^oneis 
glad  to  find  there  is  some  good  left  even  in  a  criminal." 

*'A  criminal  I'-  'cried  Helen  Roileston,  firing  up.  **Pra^,  who 
says  he  was  a  criminal?  Mr.  Hazel,  once  for  all,  no  fnend  of 
mine  evei  deserves  3uch  a  name  as  that  A  friend  of  mine  may 
commit  some  great  error  or  imprudence;  but  that  is  all.  The 
poor  grateful  soul  was  never  guilty  of  any  downright  wicked- 
ness; THAT  STANDS  TO  RB.VSOX." 

Mr.  Hazel  did  not  encounter  this  feminine  logic  with  his 
usual  ability:  he  muttered  something  or  other,  with  a  trem- 
bling lip,  and  left  her  so  abruptly,  that  she  asked  herself 
whether  she  had  inadvertently  said  anything  that  could  have 
off'ended  him;  and  awaited  an  explanation.  But  none  came. 
The  topic  was  never  revived  by  Mr.  Hazel;  and  his  manner,  at 
their  next  meeting,  showed  her  that  he  liked  her  none  the  worse 
that  she  stood  up  for  her  friends. 

(T.')  ns  COVriNURD.) 


THE  8HEESH  MAHAL. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the* place,  tbe  Sheesh  Mabal,  or  Pal- 
ace of  Glass,  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  an  Oriental  batfa, 
the  several  chambers  of  which  as  well  as  tbe  bath  itself  are 
lined  with  mirrors— walls  and  ceil ing^-evefy where  except  tbe 
door.  The  mirrors  are  small,  and  when  disposed  in  cloee 
order)  completely  oover  the  surface  upon  which  they  are 
placed.  Being  oval  and  convex,  they  each  reflect  the  entire 
object  presented  to  them,  which  is  thus  multiplied  a  thooaand 
times  over. 

It  is  here  that  the  emperor  used  to  take  his  bath  in  the  cool 
evenings,  when  the  water  was  let  in  from  without,  flowing  la 
mimic  cascades  from  the  sides  of  the  apartment  over  lamps 
placed  in  recesses.  The  eff'ect  of  the  flowing  water,  aod  tbe 
shining  mirrors,  and  the  brilliant  light,  are  of  a  beauty  beyond 
all  we  have  seen  in  dreams,  with  the  practical  advantage  of 
being  real,  and  rendering  enchantment  unnecessary. 

It  Was  after  the  bath  that  the  emperor  would  sometimes  i^t 
upon  the  marble  throne  in  tbe  cool  evening  air,  or  if  dispoflB^ 
for  ladies'  society,  would  divert  himself  with  the  **bird8"  ofnlB 
zenana,  as  Orientals  sometimes  delicately  call  the  female  mem- 
bers of  their  household  when  speaking  to  persons  of  their  owa 
sex,  to  whom  those  earthly  bouris  are  unmentionable  with  tbe 
naked  tongue.  ^ 

CUBIOSniES  OF  THE  EAETH. 

At  the  city  of  Modena,  in  Italy,  and  about  four  miles  arotmd 
it,  wherever  the  earth  is  dug,  when  tbe  workmen  arrive  at  tbe 
depth  of  sixty  three  feet  they  come  to  a  bed  of  chalk,  which 
they  bore  with  an  augur  five  feet  deep.  Thev  then  withdraw 
from  the  pit  before  the  augnr  is  removed,  and  upon  its  extrac* 
tion.  the  water  bursts  up  through  the  aperture  with  great  rio- 
lence,  and  quickly  fills  the  newly-made  well,  which  cootinucs 
full,  and  is  aff'ected  neither  bv  rains  nor  droughts.  At  tbe 
depth  of  14ft  are  found  the  Tums  of  an  ancient  city,  paved 
streets,  houses.'  floors,  and  diff'erent  pieces  of  mosaic  work. 
Under  this  is  found  a  soft  oozy  earth,  made  up  of  vegetables, 
and  at  26ft.  lar^e  trees  entire;  such  as  walnut  trees,  with  the 
walnuts  still  sticking  to  the  stem,  and  the  leavee  and  braoches 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  At  2dft  deep  a  soft  cbatk 
is  found,  with  a  quantity  of  shells,  and  which  is  lift,  thick. 
Under  this  vegetables  are  found  again  as  before. 


PABLOB      AMUSEMENTS      FOB     OTFH 
YOUHQ  FOLKS. 

TO  SHOW  HOW  SOUND  TRAVBLS  THROUOH  1  SOLID. 

Take  a  long  piece  of  wood,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  hair 
broom,  and  placing  a  watch  at  one  end,  apply  your  ear  to  the 
other,  and  the  tickings  will  be  distinctly  heard, 

RIDDLE. 

It  is  in  the  bolster,  but  not  in  the  bed, 
It  is  in  the  hair,  but  not  in  the  head, 
It  is  in  the  rock,  but  not  in  tbe  stone, 
It  is  in  the  marrow,  but  not  in  tbe  bone. 

D.  F.  A. 

CONUNDRUVS. 

6.— What  is  that  which  is  often  brought  to  table,  often  cat, 
but  never  eaten  7 
7.-^  Why  are  your  nose  and  chin  always  at  variance  ? 

Gharad  e,  3. 
Without  my  first  you  can  not  stand, 
My  second  beauteous  fair  command; 
Together  I  attend  your  will. 
And  am  your  bumble  servant  still. 

Answers  to  No.  20.  Page  250. 
Charade,  No.  2 — Striking. 

The  Shkep-Fold.— Two.  There  were  24  hurdles  on  each 
side  of  the  pen;  a  hurdle  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottoni; 
so  that  by  moving  back  the  sides  and  ptitttng  an  extra  hurdle 
top  and  bottom,  its  size  would  be  doubled. 

Charade,  2. — Striking. 

Conundrums,  4.^-One  after  which  his  stomach  would  not  be 
empty. 

5.    The  smallest. 
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I.X880H8    IN    GBOLOGY.-Ho.  14. 

OK  THE  UPHEAVAL  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

VolcanoeB  are  in  maDy  casPB  mountains  of  great 
elevation,  and  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  geology 
18  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  raised  such 
enormous  masses. 

To  assist  your  conception  of  this  subject,  take  in 
your  hand  a  map  of  Italy,  and  blot  out  the  entire 
island  of  JSicily.  Suppose  the  whole  space  now  occu- 
pied by  that  island,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  round, 
to  be  mere  sea.  Let  your  imagination  be  first  a  diving- 
bell,  in  which  yon  will  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  you  find  a  calcareons  stratum  or  a  bed  of 
limestone,  on  which  the  same  shells  and  animals  live, 
which  now  exist  in  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Your  imagination  must  now  turn 
miner,  and  you  must  dig  a  shaft  deep  into  the  rocks 
beneath.  You  dig  through  a  series  of  limestone  rock, 
800  feet  deep,  all  of  which  are  tertiary.  You  at  once 
infer  that  these  rocks  were  deposited  after  the  period 
when  the  Mediterranean  fish  were  created;  for  the 
rocks  contain-  very  few  shells  of  extinct  species. 

At  the  bottom  -of  this  limestone  you  dig  into  a  cal- 
careous bed  of  difierent  structure,  the  bed  is  slaty,  and 
the  limestone  is  sandy,  imbedding  pebbles  of  lime- 
stone. You  now  come  to  a  bed  of  lava.  How  is  this  f 
This  proves  that  long,  long  ago,  when  the  whole  space 
was  under  water,  a  submarine  volcano  had  been  in 
a«;tipn,  and  had .  thrown  up  lava  before  the  upper 
beds  were  deposited.  As  your  shaft  descends  you 
come  to  a  blue  marl  crammed  with  shells.  The  Sicil- 
ians call  this  marl,  creta.  You  dig  through  this  till 
yon  come  to  another  blue  bed,  but  that  is  clay.  This 
clay  has  no  shells,  but  it  contains  beautiful  crystals 
of  gypsum,  sulphur,  etc. 

For  the  present  you  need  not  dig  any  lower,  for  this 
blue  clay  is  th^lowest  bed  found  in  Sicily.  It  is  the 
stratum  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  may  be  traced  all 
round  Mount  JBtna,  north,  east,  and  south. 

Suppose  that  at  no  very  early  period  in  the  earth's 
history,  you  had  a  boat  safely  moored  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Sicilj  and  its 
tremendous  volcano.  The  sea  becomes  disturbed  and 
agitated,  land  appears,  it  swells  up  and  comes  higher 
and  higher.  First,  above  the  waters  you  see,  perhaps, 
the  series  of  limestone  beds  heaving  ap;  then  the  slaty 
layers  of  pebbly  limestone  rise  to  vie^;  anon  the  blue 
marl  called  creta  is  in  sight;  and  finally  th'e  blue  clay 
witfi  gypsum  is  far  above  tha  level  of  the  sea.  Up, 
and  still  up,  the  enormous  mass  is  risin|t  till  it  stands 
at  some  thousand  feet.     The  mountain  4f  iStna,  as  at 

E resent  constituted,  is  10,874  feet  ab(ive  the  sea,  a 
ei^t  about  three  times  that  of  Snowdon,  in  Wales, 
or  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland. 

The  great  limestone  deposit  is  found  as  high  as 
3,000  feet,  the  height  of  Cader  Idris  in  North  Wales. 
The  fossils  in  that  limestone  can  be  identified  with 
species  now  existing  in  spaces  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  have  not  been  heaved  up.  It  is  from  this  fact 
that  geologists  deduce  the  inference,  already  men- 
tioned, that  Sicily  has  been  raised  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  the  present  fish  had  been  created. 

Between  these  limestones,  and  the  beds  of  blue 
marls  and  clays,  layers  of  hard  and  compact  lava, 
with  a  mixture  of  volcanic  ashes  and  limestone,  are 


found.  This  mixture  is  called  by  the  Sicilians,  Tufo, 
and  PepeVino.  This  proves  that,  after  the  low  beds  of 
marl  and  clay  had  been  deposited,  a  volcano  beneath 
the  sea  came  into  action  and  covered  much  of  the 
Sicilian  district  with  volcanic  materials. 

That  no  doubt  might  remain  of  the  very  modern 
origin  of  Sicily  and  Mount  ^tna.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
found  near  Yizzini,  a  town  twenty-five  miles  inland, 
a  bed  of  oysters,  in  a  rock  twenty  feet  thick,  identifi- 
able with  the  oysters  which  are  now  eaten. 


nrsTBUcnoHs  to  faembss  ahb  gabbehebs. 

FOR  JUNE. 

Where  wheat  has  been  destroyed  until  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  gone,  plow  for  corn  and  sugarcane.  You 
may  sow  again  with  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  if  you 
have  seed,  and  are  sure  the  grasbhopper  plague  is  past; 
but  if  fears  exist  plant  corn,  for  the  loss  in  seed  will  be 
slight  if  eaten  down.  Plant  potatoes  early  in  this 
month,  and  see  to  pjtatoes  growing  in  the  garden  and 
field.  On  bench  land,  loosen  the  soil  around,  and 
hill  up  slightly,.  Secure  good  turnip  seed,  and  where 
beets  and  carrots  have  been  destroyed,  sow  turnip 
seed  in  rows  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches  apart, 
dropping  -  a  small  bunch  of  seed  every  twelve  in- 
ches in  the  row.  When  grown,  thin  out,  leaving 
the  strongest  plants;  top  dress  freely  with  night-soil 
and  ashes,  and  work  thoroughly.  Secure  good  sugar- 
cane seed  at  any  price,  soak  and  sptout  before  sowing, 
and  plant  after  a  rain;  if  rains  do  not  appear,  and  the 
land  you  mean  to  plant  be  bench  land — which  is  the 
best  for  sugar  cane — water  first,  and  plant  when  the 
soil  is  m  a  moist  condition.  Thin  out  beets  and  carrots, 
and  hoe  them'  also  thin  out  black-seed  onions  to  six 
inches  apart,  hoe  and  top-dress  with  night-soil  and 
ashes.  Where  corn  is  from  four  to  six  inches  high  in 
the  gardens  top-dress.  In  the  fields  give  it  its  first 
plowing.  Weed  and  hoe  fioweV  beds,  and  mulch  th£ 
plants  with  rotten  manure.  Stake  and  tie  up  goose- 
berry and  other  bushes,  that  the  fruit  may  be  ventil- 
ated and  kept  clean  from  grit  and  mildew.  Hoe  down 
every  weed  In  the  garden  and  field  while  young  and 
save  time  and  labor.  Continue  to  plant  beans  and 
peas,  radishes  lettuce,  peppergrass  mustard,  etc. 

Carefully  mulch  strawberries  with  clean  straw,  or 
hay,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  grit.  Clean  out  water 
ditches,  ana  dress  the  banks  thereof,  that  they  may  not 
become  seed  beds  of  grass  and  toul  weeds,  and  the 
source  of  trouble  to  you  and  your  neighbors.  Secure 
tomatoe  plants;  and  hunt  for  cut-worms  among  your 
cabages.  Plant  squash  and  pumpkin  seed,  and  also 
cucumber,  and  where  fruit  is  scarce  good  water  and 
muskmellon  seed,  and  forget  not  that  the  early  bird 
catches  the  first  worm.  G.  D.  Watt. 

"Washinq-day  Spring.*' — A  correspondent  says  that 
"in  Saline  county,  Missouri,  is  a  spring,  a  few  milee 
from  the  Missouri  river,  which  flows  freely  on  Fridays, 
but  is  dry  on  every  other  day,  and  the  people  there- 
abouts call  it  washing-day  spring  for  this  reason.'' 
From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  the  traditional 
washing-day,  usually  considered  as  following  Sunday, 
is  not  recognized  in  Saline  county.  If  the  spring  waa 
hereaway  its  usefulness  would  be  much  enhanced  by 


a  change  in  its  day  of  flowing. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


A  wagf  having  married  a  girl  named  Church,  saye 
he  has  enjoyed  more  happiness  since  he  joined  the 
Ohurch  than  he  ever  did  in  his  life  before. 

A  rpan  much  addioted  to  snoring,  remarked  to  his 
bedfellow  in  the  morning,  "that  he  slept  like  a  top." 
**I  know  it,**  said  the  other;  "like  a  humming  top.*' 

"She  only  wore  a  single  rose,"  according  to  the 
song.  Rather  a  light  costume.  Wind  wasn't,  prob- 
ably, east  that  day. 

A  man  named  Budd  said  to  his  friend,  "Well,  we 
hare  all  got  to  lie  flat  on  our  backs,  one  of  these  days 
in  the  grave." — "Yes,"  said  his  friend,  "and  you  will 
be  a  Budd  (bud)  no  longer,  but  a  root." 

Curious. — A  Denbighshire  paper  tells  of  a  man  who 
/ell  over  a  precipice  at  Bethesda,  and  remarks:  "The 
fall  was  about  fifteen  yards,  and  the  poor  man,  who 
was  going  home  that  way,  died  instantly.*' 

High  Class  School  Exercise. — "First  class  in  phys- 
iology, stand  up  Now,  then,  when  is  a  man  not  a 
man?" — "When  he's  a  bolt  in  (bolting)  the  door." — 
"Right.  Now,  when  is  a  white  man  an  African?'' — 
"When  he's  a  Mack  in  (blacking)  his  shoes.'' 

A  Frenchman,  soliciting  relief  of  an  English  lady, 
said  gravely  to  his  fair  hearer,  "Madame  I  nevair  beg, 
but  dat  I  have  von  vife  vid  several  small  family  dat  is 
growing  very  large,  and  nossing  to  make  dere  bread 
out  of  but  de  perspiration  of  my  own  eyebrow." 

Tender-hearted. — Mrs.  Jones,  a  farmer's  wife  in 
Connecticut,  says:  "I  b'leve  I've  got  the  tenderest- 
hearted  boys  in  the  world.  I  can't  tell  one  of  'em  to 
fetch  a  pail  of  water  but  what  he*ll  burst  out  a  cry- 
ing." 

Two  young  ladies  and  an  Irish  gentleman  were  con- 
versing on  age,  when  one  of  them  put  the  home  qucs- 
fion: — "Which  of  us  3o  you  think    the   elder,    Mr. 

G ?" — "Sure,"  replied  the  gallant  Hibernian,  "you 

both  look  younger  than  each  other." 

"How,  my  dear  fellow,  can  I  make  a  girl  love  me^ 
who  is  constantly  devoured  by  love  of  hcrsel/7^'  asked 
a  young  gentleman  of  his  friend. — "O,"  replied  the 
the  latter  "that's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world;  just 
minister  to  her  self  love  until  it  overflows:  all  that 
runs  over  will  be  yours." 

A  Bad  Label. — Tom  bought  -a  gallon  of  gin  to  take 
home,  and  by  way  of  a  label,  wrote  his  name  upon  a 
card,  which  happened  to  be  the  seven  of  clubs,  and 
tied  it  to  the  handle.  A  friend  coming  along^  and  ob- 
serving the  jug,  quietly  remarked:  "That's  an  awful 
careless  way  to  leave  that  liquor  I"-^"Wiiy?"  said 
Tom  "Because  somebody  might  come  along  with  the 
eight  of  clubs  and  take  it." 

"I  say,  mister,  did  you  see  a  dog  come  by  here 
that  looked  as  if  he  were  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  or 
two  years  old?"  said  a  Yankee  to  a  countryman  at  the 
road-side. — "Yes,"  said  the  countryman,  thinking  him- 
self quizzed.  "He  passed  here  about  an  hour,  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  ago;  and  is  now  a  mile, 
or  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  ahead ;  and  he  had 
a  tail  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches  long." — "That'll  do,"  said  the  Yankee;  "you're 
into  me  a  foot,  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet." 


"Is  it  not  astonishing,"  snld  wealthy  indiridnal, 
"that  a  large  fortune  should  have  been  left  me  hy  a 
person  who  had  only  seen  me  once?" — "It  would  have 
been  still  more  astonishing,"  said  a  wag,  "if  be  had 
left  it  to  you  after  seeing  you  twice." 

In  later  years  Talleyrand  loved  wit  better  than  con- 
versation. Leaving  his  accomplished  niece,  ihe  Duch- 
ess de  Dino,  to  entertain  his  other  guests,  he  yo^^ 
retire  with  some  of  the  foreign  ambasadors,  old  friends 
and  old  foes,  into  his  own  room,  and  play  a  scientific 
rubber,  the  intricacies  of  which  it  was  curious  to 
watch,  seeing  that  the  talents  which  were  emplojed 
to  settle  the  divisions  of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  were  now  all  concentrated  on  the  odd  trick. 

The  slakes  were  gold  pieces;  but  they  often  reached 
the  sum  of  thousands  of  francs.     One  evening  at  the 
termination  of  one  of  these  parties,  the  English   am-     ; 
bassador  suddenly  dived  beneath  the  table  and  hegan     . 
fumbling  on  the  carpet. 

"What  is  your  excellency  about?''  asked  Talley- 
rand. 

"Looking  for  a  Napoleon  which  has  fallen." 

"Wa»t  an  instant,"  said  Talleyrand,  with  a  twinkle 
of  his  light  gray  eye,  and  a  sarcastic  twist  of  his. thin 
and  distorted  lip;  "you  cannot  see  to  find  so  small  a 
thing." 

As  he  spoke  he  twisted  a  thousand  franc  bill  into  a 
paper  match,  and,  setting  fire  to  it,  held  it*  to  the 
ground. 

"What  are  you  about?"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
ambassador,'  pausing  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  look- 
ing up. 

"Merely  lighting  your  excellency,"  said  Talleyrand. 

Upon  which  the  discomfited  minister,  understand- 
ing the  epigram,  instantly  arose,  leaving  the  Napo- 
leon as  a  perquisite  for  the  servant  who  should  find  it. 


DEAN  SWIFT'S  RECIPE  FOB  COURTSHIP. 

Two  or  three  dears,  and  two*  or  three  sweeU; 
Two  or  three  baUs.  and  two  or  three  treats; 
Two  or  three  serenades  given  as  a  lure; 
Two  or  three  vows — how  much  they  endure; 
Two  or  three  messages  sent  in  one  day; 
Two  or  three  times  led  out  from  the  play; 
Two  or  three  tickets  for  two  or  three  times, 
Two  or  three  love-letters  writ  all  in  rhymes. 
Two  or  three  months  keeping  strict  to  these  rules. 
Can  never  help  making  a  couple  of  fo^U. 
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POETRY. 

LAUNCHED    AWAY. 

hong,  long  beside  the  moaning  sea 
I  waited  while  the  grpat  ship  grew 

To  perrect  shape,  and  till  set  free 
lake  some  wild  bird  it  seaward  flew. 

And  far,  far  still  my  yearning  eyes 

Pursued  it  on  its  lessening  way, 
Till  on  the  glowing  twilight  skiea 

As  jet  in  molten  gold  it  lay. 

And  while  I  gaxed  came  one  by  one, 

Slow-gliding  in,  like  white -winged  doveSi 

Small  craft  that  till  the  set  of  sun 
Had  lingered  in  the  outer  coYds; 

As.  crouching  'neath  the  leaves  in  fear, 

The  roving  covey  near  the  nest 
Will  watch  some  terror  disappear. 

And  then  go  flutt'ring  home  to  rest 

O  Day !  I  said,  whose  sweet  decline 

Now  leaves  this  world  so  fair  to  see 
Id  pictured  beauty,  more  divine 

The  lesson  which  thou  lea  vest  me  I 
» 
Could  I  unto  Time's  balmy  sea 

Commit  in  faith  this  grief  that  grows 
And  darkens  all  the  days  to  be. 

And  robs  the  Present  of  repose-^ 

Then  might  it  float  into  the  Past, 
Its  gloomy  outline,  now  so  clear, 

To  melt  in  heaven's  own  light  at  last, 
Wherein  life's  woes  like  gems  appear. 

And  softly  on  the  evening  tide, 
Home  to  my  lonely  heart,  maybe 

Small  craft  of  hope  and  love  would  glide 
To  furl  their  sails  and  rest  with  me. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY  SIR   E.   BULWER  LYTTON. 


roOHTiHtrKD.l 

BDITH    AND    THE    CONTENT. 

The  next  day  as  Harold  was  entering  the  palace  of 

Westaiinstcr,  with  intent  to  seelt  the  king's  lady,  his 

father  met  him  in  one  of  thecorridois,  and  taking  him 

gravely  by  the  hand  said — 

"Hast  thou  thought  that  whilst  thou  art  loitering  in 
these  galleries,  amid  the  ghosts  of  men  in  monk  cowls, 


Si  ward  ia  shadowing  our  house  with  his  glory,  and 
all  north  the  Humber  rings  with  his  name?  Hast  thou 
thought  that  all  Mercia  is  in  the  hands  of  Leofric  our 
rival,  and  that  Algar,  his  son,  who  ruled  Wcssex  in 
my  absence,  left  there  a  name  so  beloved,  that  had  I 
stayed  a  year  longer,  the  cry  had  been  *Algar*  not 
*Godwin?'  for  so  is  the  multitude  ever?  Now  aid  me, 
Harold,  for  my  soul  is  troubled,  and  I  can  not  work 
alone;  and  though  I  say  naught  to  others,  my  heart 
received  a  death-blow  when  tears  fell  from  its  blood- 
springs  on  the  brow  of  Sweyn,  my  first-born."  The 
old  man  paused,  and  his  lip  quivered. 

'*Thou,  thou  alone,  Harold,  nobie  boy,  thou  alone 
fUdst  stand  by  his  side  in  the  hall;  alone,  alone,  and 
I  b1c8S*d  thee  in  that  hour  over  all  the  rest  of  my  sons. 
Wetl,  well  I  now  to  earth  agam.  Aid  me,  Harold.  I 
open  to  thee  my  web:  complete  the  woof  when  this 
hand  is  cold.  I  would  see  thee  wed.  Algar,  son  of 
Leofric,  hath  a  daughter  fair  as  the  fairest;  make  her 
thy  bride,  that  Algar  may  cease  to  be  a  foe.  This  al- 
liance will  render  Mercia  in  truth,  subject  to  our  prin- 
cipalities, since  the  stronger  must  quell  the  weaker. 
It  doth  more  Algar  himself  has  married  into  the  roy- 
alty of  Wa!es.  Thou  wilt  win  all  those  fierce  tribes 
to  thy  side. 

'This  day,  greeting  Algar,  he  told  me  he  meditated 
bestowing  his  daughter  on  Gryfftth,  the  rebel  under- 
king  of  North  Wales.  Therefore,"  continued  the  old 
earl,  with  a  smile,  "thou  must  speak  in  time,  and  win 
and  woo  in  the  same  breath  No  hard  task,  methinks, 
for  Harold  of  the  golden  tongue." 

"Sir,  and  father,"  replied  the  young  earl,  whom  the 
long  speech  addressed  to  him  had  prepared  for  its 
close,  and  whose  habitual  self  control  saved  him  from 
disclosing  his  emotion,  **l  thank  you  duteously,  for 
your  care  for  my  future,  and  hope  to  profit  by  your 
wisdom.  I  will  ask  the  king's  leave  to  go  to  my  East 
Anglians,  and  hold  there  a  folkmuth,  and  make  thegn 
and  ceorl  content  with  Harold  their  earl.  But  vain  is 
peace  in  the  realm  if  there  is  strife  in  the  house.  And 
Aldy th,  the  daughter  of  Algar,  can  not  be  house-wife 
to  me." 

**Why?"  asked  the  old  earl,  calmly,  and  surveying 
his  son's  face,  with  those  eyes  so  clear,  yet  so  unfath- 
omable. 

"Because,  though  I  grant  her  fair,  she  pleases  not 
my  fancy,  nor  would  give  warmth  to  my  hearth. 
Because,  as  thou  knowest  well,  Algar  and  I  have  ever 
been  opposed,  both  in  camp  and  in  council;  and  1  am 
not  the  man  who  can  sell  my  love,  though  I  may  stifle 
my  anger.    No  bride  wants  Earl  Harold  lo  bring  spear- 
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man  to  his  back  at  his  need;  end  his  lordships  he  will 
guard  with  the  shield  of  a  man,  not  with  the  spindle 
of  a  woman." 

"Said  in  spite  and  in  errcir/'  said  the  old  earl  coolly. 
♦'Small  pain  had.it  given  thee  to  forgive  Algar  old 
quarrels,  and  clasp  his  hand  as  a  father-in-law — if  thou 
hadst  had  for  his  daughter  what  the  great  arc  forbid- 
den to  regard  save  as  a  folly." 

"Is  lore  a  folly,  my  father.?" 

^'Surely,  yes,"  said  the  earl,  with  some  sadness — 
"surely,  yes,  for  those  who  know  that  life  is  made  up 
of  business  and  care,  spun  out  in  long  years,  not  oount- 
ted  by  the  joys  of  an  hour.  Surely,  yes;  thinkest  thou 
that  I  loved  my  first  wife,  the  proud  sister  of  Canute, 
or  that  Edith,  thy  sister,  loved  Edwaid,  when  he  placed 
the  crown  on  her  head?" 

'*My  lather,  in  Edith,  my  sister,  our  house  hath 
sacrificed  enow  to  selfish  power." 

'*!  grant  it,  to  selfish  power,"  answered  the  eloquent 
old  man,  "but  not  enow  for  Englai id's  safety.  Ponder 
it*  and  ask  thyself  if  thy  power,  when  I  am  dead,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  weal  of  England?  and  if  aught 
that  thy  schemes  can  suggest  would  so  strengthen 
that  power,  as  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  a 
host  of  friends  like  the  Mercians,  or  a  trouble  and  bar 
to  thy  greatness,  a  wall  in  thy  p~ath,  or  a  thorn  in  thy 
side  like  the  hate  or  the  jealousy  of  Algar,  son  of 
Leofric?" 

Thus  addressed  Harold's  face,  before  serene  and 
calm,^rew  troubled;  and  he  felt  the  force  of  his 
father,8  words  when  appealing  to  jhis  reason — not  to 
his  affections.  The  old  man  saw  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  prudently  forbore  to  press  it.  Rising,  he 
drew  round  him  his  sweeping  gonna  lined  with  fturs, 
and  only  when  he  reached  the  d9or,  he  added — 

"The  old  see  afar,  they  stand  on  the  height  of  ex- 
perience, as  a  warder  on  the  crown  of  a  tower;  and 
I  tell  thee,  Harold,  that  if  thou  let'st  slip  this  golden 
occasion,  years  hence — long  and  many — thou  wilt  rue 
the  loss  of  the  houn  And  if,  as  I  suspect,  thou  lovest 
some  other,  who  now  clouds  thy  perception,  and  will 
then  check  thy  ambition,  thou  wilt  break  her  heart 
with  thy  desertion,  or  gnaw  thine  own  with  regret. 
For  love  dies  in  possession — ambition  has  no  fruition, 
and  so  lives  forever." 

"That  ambition  is  not  mine,  my  father,"  exclaimed 
Harold,  earnestly,  "I  have  not  thy  love  of  power, 
glorious  in  thee  even  in  its  extremes.  I  have  not 
thy " 

"Seventy  years!"  interrupted  the  old  man,  conclud- 
ing the  sentence.  "At  seventy  all  men  who  have 
been  great  will  speak  as  I  do;  yet  all  have  known 
love.  Thou  not  ambitions,  Harold  I  Thou  knowest 
not  thyself,  nor  knowest  thou  yet  what  ambition  is. 
That  which  I  see  far  before  me  as  thy  natural  prize,  I 
dare  not,  or  I  will  not  say.  When  time  sets  that  prize 
within  reach  of  thy  spear's  point,  say  then,  *I  am  not 
ambitious!'    Ponder  and  decide." 

And  Harold  pondered  long,  and  decided  not  as 
Godwin  could  have  wished.  For  he  had  not  the  sev- 
enty years  of  his  father,  and  the  prize  lay  yet  in  the 
womb  of  the  mountains;  though  the  dwarf  and  the 
gnome  were  already  fashioning  the  oie  to  the  shape  of 
a  crown. 


While  Harold  mused  over  his  father's  words,  Edith, 
seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  Lady  of  En;rland! 


listened  with  earnest  but  mournful  reverence  to  her 
royal  namesake. 

The  queen's  closet  opened,  like  the  king's,  ob  one 
hand  to  an  oratory,  on  the  other  to  a  spacious  ante- 
room: the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  covered  with 
arras,  leaving  space  for  anich  that  contained  an  image  ! 
of  the  Virgin.  Near  the  doorway  were  caskets  contain- 
ing the  relics  of  saints.  The  purple  light  from  the 
stained  glass  of  a  high,  narrow  window,  shaped  in  \ 
the  Saxon  arch,  streamed  rich  and  full  over  the  queen's 
bended  head,  like  a  glory,  and  tinned  her  pale  ebeek. 
as  with  a  maiden  blush:  and  she  might  have  furnished 
a  sweet  model  for  an  early  artist  in  his  dreams  of  St 
Mary  the  Mother,  not  when,  young  and  blessed,  she 
held  the  divine  Infant  in  her  arms,  but  when  sorrow 
had  reached  even  the  immaculate  bosom,  and  the  stone 
had  been  rolled  over  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  For  beau- 
tiful the  face  still  was,  and  mild  beyond  all  words: 
but,  beyond  all  words  abo,  sad  in  its  tender  resigna- 
tion. 

And  thus  said  the  qneen  to  her  godchild: 

••Why  dost  thou  hesitate  and  turn  away?  Think- 
est thou,  poor  child,  in  thine  ignorance  of  life,  that  the 
world  can  give  thee  a  bliss  greater  than  the  calm  of 
the  cloister?  Pause,  and  ask  thyself,  young  as  thou 
art,  if  all  the  happiness  thou  hast  known  is  not  boun- 
ded to  hope?  As  long  as  thou  hopest,  thou  art  hap- 
py." 

Edith  sighed  deeply,  and  moved  her  young  head  in 
involuntary  acquiescence. 

"And  what  is  life  to  the  nun  but  hope?  In  that 
hope  she  knows  not  the  present,  she  lives  in  the  future: 
she  hears  ever  singing,  the  chorus  of  the  angels.  On 
earth  her  body,  in  heaven  her  soul." 

'*And  her  heart,  0  Lady  of  England?"  cried  Edith 
with  a  sharp  pang. 

The  queen  paused  a  moment,  and  laid  ber  pale 
hand  kindly  on  Edith's  bosom. 

"Not  beating  child  as  thine  does  now,  with  yain 
thoughts,  and  worldly  deehres;  bat  calm,  calm  as 
mine. 

'*I  have  known  human  state,  and  human  debase- 
ment. In  these  halls  I  woke  Lady  of  England,  and 
ere  sunset,  my  lord  banished  me,  without  one  mark  of 
honor,  without  one  word  of  comfort,  to  the  convent  of 
Wherwell — my  father,  my  mother,  my  kin,  all  in  ex- 
ile; and  my  tears  falling  fast  for  them,  but  not  on  a 
husband's  bosom.'* 

"Ah,  then,  noble  Edith,"  said  the  girl,  coloring  up 
at  the  remembered  wrong  for  her  queen,  "ah  tben, 
surely,  at  least,  thy  heart  made  itself  heard." 

"Heard,  yea  verily,"  said  the  queen  looking  up, 
and  pressing  her  hands;  "heard,  but  the  soul  rebuked 
it..  And  the  soul  said,  'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;, 
and  I  rejoiced  at  the  new  trial  that  1:)rought  me  near- 
er to  Him  who  chastens  those  He  loves." 

"But  thy  banished  kin — the  valiant,  the"  wise, 
they  who  placed  thy  lord  on  the  throne!" 

"Was  it  no  comfort,"  answered  the  queen  simply, 
"to  think  in  the  house  of  God  my  prayers  for  them 
would  be  more  accepted  than  in  the  hall  of  kings? 
Yes  ,  my  child,  I  have  known  the  world*s  honor,  and 
the  world's  disgrace,  and  I  have  schooled  my  heart  to 
be  calm  in  both." 

"Ah,  thou  art  above  hnman  strength,  queen  and 
saint,"  exclaimed  Edith;  '*and  I  have  heard  it  said  of 
thee,  that  as  thou  art  now,  thou  wert  from  thine  earli- 
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eat  years,  ever  the  sweet,  the  calm,  the  holy— ever 
lees  on  earth  than  in  heaven." 

"My  child/'  said  the  queen,  with  the  faintest  smile 
upon  her  lips,  and  drawing  Edith  toward  her,  "there 
are  moments  when  all  that  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
feel,  or  have  felt  alike.  But  not  to  speak  of  myself 
hare  I  sent  for  thee,  Edith  again  and  again  solemnly 
and  sincerely,  I  pray  thee  to  obey  the  wish  of  my 
lord  the  king."  ^ 

"I  can  not,  I  dare  not,  I  can  not— oh,  ask  me  not," 
said  poor  Edith,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Those  hands  the  queen  gently  withdrew;  and  look- 
ing steadfastly  in  the  changeful  and  half  averted  face, 
she  said  monrnfolly,  "Is  it  so,  my  godchild!  and  is  thy 
heart  set  on  the  hopes  of  earth — thy  dreams  on  the 
love  of  nuan?" 

•*Nay,"  answered  Edith,  equivocatmg;  "but  I  have 
promised  not  to  take  the  veil'' 

••Promised  to  Hilda?" 

"HUda,"  exclaimed  Edith,  readily,  "would  never 
consent  to  it.  Thou  knowest  her  strong  nature,  her 
distate  to — to "^ 

•The  laws  of  our  holy  Church— I  do;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is,  mainly,  that  I  join  with  the  kiug  in  seek- 
ing to  abstract  thee  from  her  influence.  But  it  is  not 
Hilda  that  thou  hast  promised!" 

**Is  it  to  woman,  or  to  man?'' 

Before  Edith  could  answer,  the  door  from  the  ante 
roQm  opened  gently,  but  without  the  usual  ceremony, 
and  Harold  entered.  His  quick,  quiet  eye  embraced 
both  forms,  and  curbed  Edith's  young  impulse,  which 
made  her  start  from  her  seat,  and  advance  joyously 
toward  him  as  a  protector. 

**Fair  day  to  thee,  my  sister,"  said  the  earl,  advan- 
cing; **and  pardon,  if  I  break  thus  rudely  on  thy  lei- 
sure; for  few  are  the  moments  when  beggar  and  Ben- 
edictine leave  thee  free  to  thy  brother." 

"Dost  thon  reproach  me,  Harold?" 

"No,  Heaven  forfend!"  replied  the  earl,  cordially, 
and  with  a  look  at  once  of  pity  and  admiration;  "for 
thou  art  one  of  the  few,  in  this  court  of  simulators, 
sincere  and  true;  and  it  pleases  thee  to  serve  the 
Divine  Power  in  thy  way,  as  it  pleases  me  to  serve 
Him  in  mine." 

Then,  changing  his  voice,  with  some  abruptness,  he 
said,  ''But  what  hast  thou  been  saying  to  thy  fair  god- 
child, that  her  cheek  is  pale,  .and  her  eyelids  seem  so 
heavy?  Edilh,  Edith,  my  sjpter,  beware  how  thou 
shapest  the  lot  of  the  martyr  without  the  peace  of  the 
saint  Had  Algive  the  nun  been  wedded  to  Sweyn 
our  brother,  Sweyn  were  not  wending,  barefooted  and 
forlorn,  to  lay  the  wrecks  of  desolated  life  at  the  Holy 
Tomb." 

"HmtoU,  Harold!"  faltered  the  queen,  much  struck 
with  his  words. 

The  queen  paced  slowly,  but  in  evident  agitation, 
to  and  fro  the  room,  and  her  hands  clasped  convul- 
sively the  rosary  round  her  neck;  then,  after  a  pause 
of  thought,  she  motioned  to  Edith,  and,  pointing  to 
the  oratory,  said  with  forced  composure,  "Ent(jr  there, 
ajid  there  kneel;  commune  with  thyself,  and  be  still. 
Ask  for  a  sign  from  above — pray  for  the  grace  within. 
Go;  I  would  speak  alone  with  Harold." 

Edith  crossed  her  arms  on  her  bosom  meekly,  and 
passed  into  the  oratory. 

The  queen  watched  her  for  a  few  moment8,tenderly, 
as  the  slight,  child-like  form  bent  before  the  sacred 


symbol.  Then  she  closed  the  door  gently,  and  coming 
with  a  quiet  step  to  Harold,  said,  in  a  low  but  clear 
voice,  **Dost  thou  love  the  maiden?" 

"Sister,"  answered  the  earl,  sadly,  "I  love  her  as 
man  should  love  woman — more  than  my  life,  but  less 
than  the  ends  life  lives  for." 

•*0h,  world,  world,  world!"  cried  the  queen,  passion- 
ately, ''not  even  to  thine  own  objects  art  thou  true.  O 
world!  0  world!  thou  desirest  happiness  below,  and 
at  every  turn,  with  every  vanity,  thou  tramplest  hap- 
piness under  foot!  Yes,  yes:  they  said  to  me,  'For 
the  sake  of  our  greatness,  thou  shalt  wed  King  Ed- 
ward.'   And  I  live  in  the  eyes  that  loath  me — and — 

and -" 

The  queen,  as  if  conscience-stricken,  paused  aghast, 
kissed  devoutly  the  rosary,  and  continued,  with  such 
calmness  that  it  seemed  as  if  two  women  were  blent  in 
in  one,  so  startling  was  the  contrast  "And  I  have 
had  my  reward,  l)ut  not  from  the  world!  Even  so, 
Harold  the  earl,  and  earPs  son,  thou  lovest  yon  fair 
child,  and  she  thee;  and  ye  might  be  happy,  if  happi- 
ness were  earth's  end;  but,  she  is  not  a  mark-stone  in 
thy  march  to  ambition:  and  so  thou  lovest  her  as  man 
loves  woman — 'less  than  the  en^s  life  lives  for!'" 

"Sister,"  said  Harold,  "thou  speakest  as  I  love  to 
hear  thee  spea^: — as  my  bright-eyed,  rose-lipped  sis- 
ter spoke  in  the  days  of  old;  thou  speakest  as  a  wo- 
man with  warm  heart,  and  not  as  the  mummy  in  the 
stiff  cerements  of  priestly  form;  and  if  thou  art  with 
me,  and  thou  wilt  give  me  countenance  I  will  marry 
thy  god-child,  and  save  her  alike  from  the  dire  super- 
stitions of  Hilda,  and  the  grave  of  the  abhorrent  con- 
vent." 

"But  my  father — my  father!"  cried  the  queen;  "who 
ever  bended  that  soul  of  steel?" 

"It  is  not  my  father  I  fear;  it  is  thou  and  thy  monks. 
Forgettest  thou  that  Edith  and  I  are  within  the  six 
banned  degrees  of  the  church?' 

"True,  most  true,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  look  of 
great  terror;  *'I  had  forgotten.  A  vaunt,  the  very 
thought!  Pray — fast — banish  it — my  poor,  poor  bro- 
ther!" and  she  kissed  his  brow. 

"So,  there  fades  the  woman,  and  the  mummy 
speaks  again!"  said  Harold,  bitterly.  "Be  it  so;  I  bow 
to  my  doom.  Well,  there  may  be  a  time  when  nature 
on  the  throne  of  England  shall  prevail  over  priest- 
craft; and,  in  guerdcn  for  all  my  services,  I  will  then 
ask  a  king  who  hath  blood  in  his  veins  to  win  me  the 
pope's  pardon  and  benison.  Leave  me  that  hope,  my 
sister,  and  leave  thy  godchild  on  the  shores  of  the 
living  world." 

The  queen  made  no  answer;  and  Harold,  auguring 
ill  from  ner  silence,  moved  on  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  oratory. 

But  the  image  that  there  met  him,  that  figure  still 
kneeling,  those  eyes,  so  earnest  in  the  tears  that 
streamed  from  them  fast  and  unheeded,  fixed  on  the 
holy  rood — awed  his  step,  and  checked  his  voice. 
Nor  till  the  girl  had  risen,  did  he  break  silence;  then 
he  said  gently,  "My  sister  will  press  thee  no  more, 
Edith—" 

"I  say  not  that!"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
"Or  if  she  doth,  remember  thy  plighted  promise  un- 
der the  wide  cope  of  blue  heaven,  the  old  nor  least 
holy  temple  of  our  common  Father!"      ^^T^ 
With  these  words  he  left  theroomi^  ^OglC 
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VALENTINE  AND  THE  CATS 
We  left  ValeDtine  on  board  the  Gravesend  steamboat  On' 
bis  arrival,  after  amusing  himself  during  the  day  with  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  he  proceeded  home  with  his  friends,  Mr. 
Jonas  Beagle  and  Mr.  Plumplee,  who,  together  with  another 
friend  Miss  Madonna,  insisted  npon  bb  remaining  there  all 
night. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  only  four  bed-rooms  in  the  house; 
the  best,  of  course,  was  occupied  by  Miss  Madonna,  the  second 
by  Mr.  Plumplee,  the  third  by  Mr.  Beagle,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  servant;  but  that  in  which  Mr.  Beagle  slept  was  a  double- 
bedded  room,  and  Valentine  had,  therefore,  to  make  his  elec- 
tion between  the  spare  bed  and  the  sofa.  Of  coarse  the  former 
was  preferred,  and  as  the  preference  seemed  highly  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Beagle  himself,  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
^ag  very  pleasantly  together,  and  in  due  time  retired. 
^  Valentioe.  on  having  bis  bed  pointed  out  to  him,  darted  be- 
tween the  sheets  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  when,  as  he  did  not 
by  any  means  feel  drowsy  at  the  time,  he  fancied  that  he  might 
as  well  amuse  his  companion  for  an  hour  or  so  as  not.  He, 
therefore,  turned  the  thing  seriously  over  in  his  mind,  while 
Mr.  Beagle  was  quietly  undressing,  being  anxious  for  that  gen- 
tleman to  extinguish  ths  light  before  he  commenced  opera- 
tions. 

**Now  for  a  beautiful  night's  rest,'^  observed  Mr.  Jonas  Bea- 
gle to  himself,  as  he  put  out  the  light  with  a  tranquil  mind,  and 
turned  in  with  a  great  degree  of  comfort. 

"Mewl— mew!'" cried  Valentino,  softly,  throwing  his  voice 
under  the  bed  of  Mr.  Beagle. 

**Hisb!— curse  that  cat!"  cried  Mr  Beagle.  "We  must  have 
yon  out  at  all  events,  my  lady.'' 

And  Mr.  Beagle  at  one**  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  having  open- 
ed the  door,  cried  "hishl'^  a^ain,  emphatically,  and  threw  bis 
breeches  towards  the  spot,  as  an  additional  inducement  for  the 
cat  to  ''Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  her  going,''  when,  as  Val- 
entine repeated  the  cry,  and  made  it  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  stairs,  Mr.  Beagle  thanked  Heaven  that  she  was  gone, 
do  ei  the  door,  and  very  carefully  groped  his  way  again  into 
bed. 

**Mew!— mewl— mew!'*  cried  Valentine,  just  as  Mr.  Beagle 
had  again  comfortably  composed  himself. 

**VVbat?  are  you  there,  still,  madam?"  inquired  that  gentle- 
man, in  a  highly  sarcastic  tone,  '*!  thought  you  had  been  turned 
out,  madam!  Do  you  hear  this  witch  of  a  cat?"  he  continued, 
addressing  Valentine,  with  the  view  of  conferring  upon  him  the 
honorable  office  of  Tyler  for  the  time  being;  but  Valentine  re- 
plied with  a  deep  heavy  snore,  and  began  to  mew  again  with 
additional  eicphasis. 

'•Well,  I  don't  have  a  treat  every  day,  it  is  true:  but  if  this 
isn't  one,  why  I'm  out  in  my  reckoning,  that's  all!"  observed 
Mr.  Jonas  Bi^agle,  slipping  again  out  of  bed.  **I  don't  much 
like  to  handle  you,  my  lady,  but  if  1  did,  I'd  of  course  give  you 
physic!*'  and  be  "hisbed  !*'  again  with  consummate  violence, 
and  continued  to  "bish"  until  Valentine  scratched  the  bed  post 
sharply,  a  feat  which  inspired  Mr.  Beagle  with  the  conviction 
of  its  being  the  disturber  of  bis  peace  in  the  act  of  decamping, 
when  be  threw  his  pillow  very  energetically  towards  the  door, 
which  he  closed,  and  then  returned  to  his  bed  in  triumph.  The 
moment,  however,  he  had  comfortably  tucked  himself  up 
again  he  missed  the  pillow  which  be  had  converted  into  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance,,  and  as  that  was  an  article  without 
which  he  couldn't  even  hope  to  go  to  sleep,  he  had  qI  course 
to  turn  out  again  to  fetch  it. 

**How  many  more  times,  I  wonder,^'  he  observed,  to  himself, 
*<shall  I  have  to  get  out  of  this  blessed  bed  tonight?  Exercise 
certainly  is  a  comfort,  and  very  conducive  to  health;  but  such 
exercise  as  this — why  where  have  you  got  to?"  he  added,  ad- 
dres^Q?  the  pillow,  which,  with  all  the  sweeping  action  of  bis 
feet  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  find — *'0b,  here  you  are, 
sir,  are  you?"  and  he  picked  up  the  object  of  his  search  and 
give  it  several  very  severe  blows  in  the  belly,  when,  having 
reinstated  himself  between  the  sheets,  he  exclaimed  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  *•  Well,  let's  try  again!" 

Now,  &lr.  Jonas  Beagle  was  a  man  who  prided  himself  espe- 
cialljr  upon  the  evenaess  of  bis  temper.  He  did.  however,  feel 
when  he  violently  sm  )te  the  pillow,  that  that  little  ebullition 
partook  8om3what  of  the  nature  of  passion, .and  had  just  c  )m- 
menced  reproaching  himself  for  having  in  lulged  in  that  little 
ebullition,  when  Valentine  cried  "Meyuw!— pit  I— Meyow!" 


''Hallo  1  exclaimed  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  "here  again  l^ 
"Mew!"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  somewhat  higher  key. 
•*\Vhat,  another  come  to  contribute  to  the  harmony    of  ibe 
evening!" 
»*Meyow!r-niey()w!"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  key  still  higher. 
"Well,   how  many  rno/e    of  you?"  inquired   Mr.    Befl|?le. 
"You'll  be  able  to  get  up  a  concert  by-and-bye;"  and  ValeDtioe 
began  to  spit  and  swear  with  great  felicity. 

•Swear away, you  beauties!"  cried  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  as  he 
listened  to  this'  volley  of  feline  oaths;  **1  only  wish  that  I  was 
not  so  much  afraid  of  you  for  your  sakes!  At  it  agaiD?  Well 
this  is  a  blessing.  Don't  you  bear  these  devils  ol  csts!"  he 
cried,  anxious  not  to  have  all  the  fun  to  himself:  but  Valen- 
tine recommenced  snoring  very  loudly.  '*Well,  this  is  particu- 
larly pleasant"  he  continued,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed.  **DoiiH  yon 
hear!  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  able  to  sleep  so  somidly!" 
which  remarkable  observation  was  doubtless  provoked  by  tbe 
no  less  remarkable  fact,  that  at  that  particular  moment  the 
spitting  and  swearing  become  more  and  more  desperate. 

♦What's  to  be  done?"  he  inquired  very  pointedly.  **Wbat-B 
to  be  done?  my  breeches  are  right  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  I 
can't  get  out  now;  they'd  tear  the  very  flesh  off  my  le^s:  and 
that  fellow  there  sleeps  like  a  top.  Hallo  I  Do  you  meao  to 
say  you  don't  hear  these  cats,  how  they're  going  it?"  Valen- 
tine certainly  meant  to  say  no  such  thing.  A>r'  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  be  was  not  engaged  in  meyowing  and  spitting,  he 
was  diligently  occnpied  in  snoring,  which  had  a  very  good 
effect,  and  served  to  fill  up  the  intervals  excellently  well. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  began  to  evapo- 
rate; for  the  hostile  animals  continued  to  battle  apparently 
with  great  desperation.  He.  therefore,  threw  a  pillow  with 
great  violence  into  the  bed  of  bis  companion,  and  sbotited  so 
■oudly.  that  Valentine,  feeling  that  it  would  be  deemed  perfect 
nonsense  for  him  to  pretend  to  be  asleep  any  longer,  began  to 
yawn  very  naturally,  and  then  to  cry  out  "Who's  there?'* 

"  'Tis  1 1"  shouted  Mr.  Jonas  Boagle.    "Don't  you  hear  1 
witches  of  cats?" 
"Hish!"  cried  Valentine,  "why  there  are  two  of  them  I" 
"Two!"  said  Mr.  Beagle;  "more  likely  two  and  twenty  !    I've 
turned  out  a  dozen  myself.    Tberd's  a  swarm,  a  whole  colony 
of  them  here;  and  I  know  no  more  how  to  strike  a  light  than  a 
fool." 

"Oh,  never  mind,  let's  go  to  sleep,  they'll  be  quiet  by-and- 
bye." 

"It's  all  very  fine  to  say,  let's  go  to  sleep;  but  who's  to  do 
it?"  cried  Beagle  emphatically.  * 'Curse  the  cats!  I  wish  there 
wasn't  a  cat  under  heaven — (  do,  with  all  my  sonl  I  They're 
such  spiteful  veimin  too  when  they  happen  to  be  put  out,  and 
there's  one  of  them  in  a  passion  I  know  by  her  spitting,  con- 
found her !  I  wish  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  it  was 
the  very  last  spit  she  had  in  her." 

While  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  was  indulging  in  these  higbly  ap- 
propriate observations,  Valentine  was  laboring  with  great  en- 
ergy in  the  production  of  the  various  bitter  cries  which  are  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  feline  race,  and  for  a  man  who 
possessed  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  that  race,  it  must  in  justice  t>e  said 
that  he  developed  a  degree  of  fluency  which  did  him  great 
credit.  He  purred,  and  mewed,  and  cried,  and  swore,  and  spit, 
until  the  perspiration  oozed  Csom  every  pore,  and  made  the 
sheets  as  wet  as  if  they  had  just  been  "damped  for  the 
mangle." 
"Well,  this  is  a  remarkably  nice  position  for  a  roan  to  be 

E laced  in,  certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Beagle.  "Did  you  evbr! 
ear  such  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth?  Are  yon  never 
going  to  leave  off,  you  oKVir^s?"  he  added,  throwing  the  bol- 
ster with  great  violence  under  the  bed.  and  therefore,  as  he 
fondly  conceived,  right  among  them.  Instead,  however,  of  stri- 
king the  .cats  therewith,  he  unhappily  upset  a  basin  which 
rolled  with  great  Telocity  from  one  end  of  the  roooi  to  the 
other,  and  made  during  its  progress  so  singular  a  clatter,  that 
he  began  to  "tut!  tut  1"  and  to  scratch  his  head  audibly. 

"Wbo*s  there?"  demanded  Pluraplee  in  the  passage  below, 
for  he  slept  in  tbe  room  beneath,  and  tbe  rolling  of  the  article 
in  question  had  alarmed  him:  "Who's  there?  d'ye  hear?  Speak, 
or  I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog!"  and  on  the  instant  the  report  of 
a  pistol  was  he^rd,  which  in  all  probability  had  beeh  fired  with 
the' view  of  convincing  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  pistol  in  the  house. 

"Who'd  there?"  he  again  demanded:  "Ton  vagabonds,  I'll 
be  at  you!"  an  intimation  that  may  be  held  to  have  been  ex- 
remely  natural  under  the  circumstances,  not  only  because  he 
had  not  even  the  slightest  intention  of  carrying  so  dusperate  a 
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des^  iftto  ezeeatioiiy  bat  because  he — in  contequence  of 
baFing  supped  off  cucadibert  and  crabs,  of  which  be  happened 
to  he  pariicuLarly  fond,  seeing  thai  as  they  didnH  agree  with 
him,  and  inTarlablj  made  him  suffer,  they  partook  of  the  na- 
ture of  forbidden  fruit — he  had  singularly  enough  been  dream- 
ing of  being  attacked  by  a  party  of  burglare,  and  of  having 
snooped  in  frightening  them  away  by  holding  out  a  precisely 
similar  threat. 

"Beaglef  he  shouted,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  street 
door  to  bang. 

**Here I''  cried  Beagle, ";}ome  np  beret  It's  nothing:  III  ex- 
plain 1  For  Uearen's  sake/'  he  added,  addressing  Valentine, 
'open  the  door/'  but  the  latter  was  too  much  engaged  to  pay 
any  attention  to  any  such  request 

At  this  moment  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Plumplee  were  heard 
npott  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Beagle,  who  then  began  to  feel  some- 
what better,  cried  out,  "Come  in  I  my  good  friend,  come  in  I'' 

*'What  on  earth  is  the  matter?^'  inquired  Mr.  Plumplee,  as  be 
entered  the  room  pale  as  a  ghost,  in  a  night  shirt,  wiih  a  pistol 
ia  one  band  and  a  lamp  In  the  other. 

'•U'^all  right."  said  Beagle,  "'twas  I  that  made  tbe  noise. 
Ttc  been  besieged  by  a  cohort  ef  dats.  They  baye  been  at  it 
here  making  most  healthful  music  under  my  bed  for  the  last  two 
boors,  and  in  trying  to  make  them  hold  their  peace  with  the 
bolster,  I  upset  that  noisy  affair,  that's  all." 

**Cat8i"  cried  Mr.  Plumplee,  "cats!— you  ate  a  little  too 
Boch  cucumber,  my  friend!— that  and  the  crabs  were  too 
besFy  for  your  stomach ! — ^you  have  been  dreaming  !— you've 
bad  the  nightmare!  We  haven't  a  cat  in  the  house;  I  can't 
bearthem.^ 

"You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Beagle,  ''they're  about  here  In 
If  I've  turned  one  cat  ont  this  night,  I'm  sure  I've 


tamed  out  twenty  I  I've  in  fact  done  nothing  else  since  I  came 
op!  In  and  out.  In  and  out!  Up5n  my  life,  I  think  I  can't 
have  opened  that  blessed  door  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tunes;  and  that  young  fellow  there  has  been  all  the  while  fast 
asachnrchl" 

"I  tell  yon,  my  friend,  you've  been  dreaming  1  We  have 
never  had  a  cat  about  the  premises.'* 

"Mejow— meyow !" 

••Now  have  I  been  dreaming!**  triumphantly  exclaimed  Mr. 
Beagle,  "now  have  I  had  tbe  nightmare?" 

"God  bless  my  life!"  c.ied  Mr.  Plumplee,  jumping  upon  Mr. 
Beagle*s  bed,  "they  don  t  belong  to  me  1" 

"1  don't  know  whom  they  belong  to,"  returned  Mr.  Beagle, 
nor  do  I  much  care;  I  only  know  that  there  they  are !  If 
yon'll  just  hook  those  breeches  up  here,  I'll  get  out  and  half 
mnrder  them.  Only  hook  'em  this  way.  I'll  wring  their  pre- 
cious necks  off  I" 

•*Theyre  out  of  my  reach,"  cried  Plumplee. 

'*4  ish!  hish!"  Finding,  however,  that  harsh  terms  had  no 
good  effeet,  he  bad  recourse  to  the  milder  and  more  pe  rsuasive 
cry  of  "Pussy,  pussy,  pussy!  tit,  tit ! ' 

*'Hish!  you  devils!"  cried  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  who  began  to 
be  really  enraged  1 

"Titty,  titty,  UUy!— pass,  pass,  puss!"  repeated  Mr.  Plum- 
plee in  the  blandest  and  most  seductive  tones,  as  he  held  the 
pistol  by  the  muzzle  to  break  the  back  or  to  knock  out  tbe 
brains  of  the  first  unfortunate  cat  that  made  her  appearance; 
but  all  this  persuasion  to  come  lorth  had  no  effect:  they  con- 
tinned  to  be  Invisible,  while  the  mewing  continued  in  the  most 
melancholy  strain. 

"What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?"  inquired  Plumplee.  "I  my- 
self have  a  horror  of  eats." 

"The  same  to  me,  and  many  of  'em !"  observed  Mr.  Beagle. 
"Let's  wake  that  young  fellow,  perhaps  he  don't  mind  them." 

<'Hollol"  cried  Plumplee. 

"Hol-lo  r'  shouted  Beagle;  but  as  neither  could  make  any 
impression  opon  tbe  profound  sleeper,  and  as  both  were  afraid 
to  get  off  tbe  bed  to  shake  him,  they  proceeded  to  roll  up  the 
blankets  and  sheets  into  balls,  and  to  pelt  him  with  infinite 
zeal. 

''Who's  there?  What's  the  matter?"  cried  Valentine  at 
length,  in  tbe  coolest  tone  imaginable,  although  his  exertion 
bad  made  him  sweat  like  a  tinker. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Plum- 
plee, "do  assist  us  in  turning  these  cats  out" 

"Cats!    Where  are  they?    Hish T' cried  Valentine. 

''Oh,  that's  of  no  use  whatever.  I've  tried  tbe  hisbing 
boshiess  myself.  All  the  hisbing  in  the  worid  won't  do.  They 
most  be  beaten  out:  you're  not  afraid  of  them,  are  yon?*' 

"Afraid  of  them !  afraid  of  a  few  cats  I"  exclaimed  valen- 
tine, with  the  assumption  of  some  considerable  magnanimity; 
'-wbeie  are  they?" 


*  Under  my  bed,"  replied  Beagle.  "There's  a  brave  fellow ! 
Break  their  blessed  necks!"  and  he  leaped  out  of  bed.  and 
after  striking  at  the  imaginary  animals  very  furiously  with  the 
bolster,  he  hissed  with  great  violence,  and  scratched  across  the 
grain  of  tbe  boards  in  humble  imitation  of  those  domestic  crea- 
tures scampering  out  of  a  room,  when  he  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  procecKled  to  make  a  very  forlorn  meyowing  die  gradually 
away  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.    -— '^''^ 

"Thank  heaven !  they  are  all  gone  at  last !"  cried  Mr.  Beagle; 
"we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  little  rest  now,  I  suppose;"  and  after 
very  minutely  surveying  every  corner  of  the  room  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  one  of  them  to  have  lingered,  be  lighted  his 
candle,  bade  Plumplee  good  night,  and  begged  him  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Miss  Madonna,  who  had  been  calling  for  an  ex- 
planation very  anxiously  below. 

As  soon  as  Plumplee  had  departed.  Beagle  and  his  fellow- 
lodger  proceeded  to  remake  the  bed;  and  when  they  bad  ac- 
complished this  highly  Important  business  with  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  a  conple  of  thoroughbred  chambermaids,  the 
light  was  again  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Beagle  very  naturally 
made  up  bis  mind  to  have  a  six-hours'  sound  and  uninterrupted 
sleep.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when  the 
mewing  was  renewed,  and  as  he  nad  not  even  the  smallest  dis- 
position to  "listen  to  the  sounds  so  fieimiliar  to  his  ear,"  he 
started  up  at  once  and  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I  may  die.  If  they 
are  all  out  now,"  ^rew  the  counterpane,  a  blauket,  and  a 
abeet  over  his  shoulder,  ducked  a  pillow  and  a  bolster  under 
his  arm,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


LABIE8'  TABLE. 


BEAD  COLLARS. 


These  are  made  in  beads  only,  or  in  beads  and  bu- 
gles. If  the  latter  be  employed,  they  must  be  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  large  enough  to  pass  a 
needle  with  strong  thread  at  least  twice  through.  Bead 
collars  are  made  either  in  black  or  white.  Alabaster 
beads  are  the  shades  of  white  which  most  nearly  re- 
semble the  color  of  bugles.  You  may  either  form 
stars,  diamonds  and  other  devices,  in  a  mixture  of 
beads  and  bugles,  and  tack  them  at  intervals  on  a  pa- 
per collar  of  the  proper  form  and  size,  filling  up  the 
spaces  and  forming  it  into  a  collar  by  guipunng,  if  I 
mav  use  the  term,  with  other  beads  and  bugles,  and 
admngan  edge  to  the  same;  or  you  may  work  on  a 
piece  of  ribbon  long  enough  to  go  round  the  neck,  and 
forming  a  foundation.  In  this  case  you  make  it  like 
a  fringe,  but  rather  full,  so  as  to  set  well  round  the 
shoulders. 

It  is  not  needful  to  give  patterns  of  this  kind  of 
work;  but  I  will  observe  that  the  edges  of  the  bugles 
being  sharp  and  very  liable  to  cut  the  thread,  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  shield  it  by  putting  on  a  bead  before  any 
part  where  two  or  three  threads  come  together.  The 
thread  ought  always  to  be  waxed.  For  black  work, 
black  crochet  silk  is  better  than  thread,  and  less  liable 
to  cat. 


Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle.— Scald  such  a  quan- 
tity of  either  of  these  fruits  as  when  pulped  through  a 
sieve  will  make  a  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  your 
dish;  if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  grated 
fine,  and  to  both  as  much  sugar  as  will  be  pleasant 
Mix  half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the 
yolk  of  one  egg\  give  it  a  scald  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  all  the  time;  do  not  let  it  boil;  add  a  little  sugar 
only,  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it  over  the  apples 
with  a  spoon;  and  then  put  it  on  a  whip  made  the  day 
I  before,  as  for  other  trifles.       y  vj \j\.^^ i v 
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THE   BOMAE   CATHOLIC   CHUBCH 
AMEBICAHIZED. 

For  over  a  thoasand  years  tbe  **Holy  Catholic 
Church"  has  been  deemed  the  representative  oi  all 
that  was  stagnant,  stationarv  and  stereotyped.  Its 
sole  object  on  earth  was  nnaerstood  to  be  to  fight  for 
everything  that  was  ancient  and  worn  out.  Every- 
thing new  in  religion,  science,  or  politics,  was  known 
to  be  its  special  horror.  In  particular  was  its  spite 
supposed  to  be  aroused  by  anything  Republican  or 
Democratic.  What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  fact  that 
Roman  Catholicism  has  achieved  its  greatest  success 
siuce  the  days  of  Luther,  in  Republican  Kmg-hating 
America  I 

In  the  year  1800  there  were  but  ninety  thousand 
Catholics  in  America,  at  the  present  day  there  are 
nearly  five  million.  They  have  increased  faster  than 
the  population  of  the  country.  We  are  told  that 
while  the  general  increase  of  the  country  has  been 
about  thirty  six  per  cent,  the  Catholic  increase  has 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  per  cent.  So  ra- 
pidly and  su«*ely  is  Catholicism  increasing  in  America 
that  its  advocates  consider  that  its  becoming  the 
dominant  church  is  only  a  question  of  time.  They 
look  forward  with  joyous  certainty  to  the  collapsing 
of  the  numerous  American  churches,  and  the  tumbling 
of  the  whole  int  j  the  lap  of  the  papacy  at  no  distant 
period.  Of  course  the  enormous  increase  made  by  the 
Catholic  Church  just  mentioned,  is  not  entirely  made 
up  of  converts.  Large  additions  have  been  made  by 
births  in  Catholic  families.  Emigration  has,  of  course, 
also  helped  the  Catholics  largely,  yet,  both  these 
facts  are  taken  into  account  in  the  increase  of  thej^p- 
ulation  of  the  country  of  which  the  Catholic  increase 
is  so  far  ahead. 

The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  this  continent  lies  first  in  the  power  of  its 
wonderful  organization,  and  secondly  in  its  adapting 
itself — contrar]^  to  its  character  in  all  past  times — to 
the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  age.  In  a  word  it 
has  Americanized  itself  and  so  has  succeeded.  Its 
advocates  in  America  declare  to-day  that  of  all  religi- 
ons it  is  the  most  republican,  and  of  all  creeds  the 
greatest  advocate  of  ureedom  of  opinion  and  tbe  use  of 
reason. 

What  with  this  new  creed  thus  favoring  reason  and 
human  judgment,  and  ths  imposing  grandeur  which  a 
united  church  presents  to  the  mind  distracted  by  the 
divisions  and  weaknesses  of  Protestantism,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Catholicism  should  succeed.  Men  in- 
clined to  reason  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  in 
the  in&llibility  and  divinity  of  every  word  in  the  Bi- 
ble, as  stickled  for  by  Protestants;  and  they  are  anz- 
ioos  for  a  ehorch  v.ith  something  like  power  and 
unity— they  have  beth  ia  Catholicism.  Hence  the 
idea  that  "^here  is  no  stepping  stone  between 
Rome  and  Reason"  !»  now  infiuencing  the  minds  of 
thoasands  with  peculiar  force. 

But  not  only  is  Romish  America  growing  fast  in 


numbers,  it  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to 
every  other  church  in  wealth.  Its  churobes  are  tbe 
finest  throughout  the  land.  It  rears  its  marble  cathe- 
drals. Its  public  schools  rie  in  almost  every  city  and 
its  religious  booses  are  rising  everywhere.^  Part  of 
Its  poliey  for  years  has  bein  to  secure  land  in  everj 
new  city,  while  it  is  chesp.  At  this  moment  it  is  in 
this  way  securing  for  itself  a  foothold  ail  over  the 
country.  Already,  as  the  lesolt  of  this  coorae,  it  owns 
the  finest  building  sites  in  every  city  of  importance. 
It  collects  money  by  the  thousand  where  other  church- 
es raise  but  hundreds,  with  the  advantage  over  Pro- 
testantism that  it  expends  the  whole  of  that  in  the 
extension  of  one  system,  which  in  Protestantism  is 
distributed  and  fnttered  away  upon  a  dozen  difiering 
sects.  The  whole  of  its  wealth  is  directed  through 
an  all-powerful  organization,  by  a  priesthood  who 
live  but  for  the  glorification  and  dominion  of  their 
Church. 

Among  other  novel  accessories  to  its  strength  and 
influence,  adopted  by  the  American  Catholic  Church, 
is  its  newly  adopted  habit  of  c<^ying  everything 
likely  to  be  useful  from  its  old  antagonist.  Protestant- 
ism. It  has  copied  its  Sunday  School  svstem.  Per- 
haps more  than  amillionSnnday8chool  children  are  now 
taught  every  Sunday  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Rome.  It 
also  has  adopted  the  old  Protestant  idea  of  Tract  dis- 
tributing, and  throws  out  its  four-paged  pamphleU  bj 
the  cord  all  over  the  land — meeting  the  Protestants 
on  their  own  ground ;  denying  their  statements  re- 
specting their  faith,  and  quoting  scripture  for  scrip- 
ture on  every  point.  In  tact,  as  Mr.  Parton  says,  this 
Church,  hoary  with  age,  is  exhibiting  the  effects  of 
"new  blood''  in  its  system.  Our  readers  will  see  that 
with  seven  archbishops,  forty  bishops,  three  mitred 
abbots,  sixty -five  colleges,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  convents,  and  nearly  five  million  believers,  the 
*'new  blood,"  in  question^  has  a  good  chance  to  show 
what  it  can  do. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Rome  denies  all 
modem  Revelation  and  miracles.  She  denies  neither. 
Great  are  the  cases  instanced  by  modern  Romanists  of 
miracles  occurring  under  their  observation.  And  as 
to  present  Revelation,  while  they  deny  that  any  new 
Revelation  is  necessary  for  the  Church  on  faith  and 
morals,  they  hold  that  all  can  have  Revelation  for 
themselves  for  th'eir  individual  comfort;  and  they  as- 
sert that  their  Councils  are  guided  by  inspiration  as  to 
correctly  understanding  what  has  already  been  given. 
But  they  expect  no  revelation  of  new  doctrine,  as,  in 
their  estimation,  all  that  is  necessary  on  points  of 
fiftith  has  already  been  imparted. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  modern  members  of 
the  Church  that  imprisoned  Galileo  for  saying  that 
the  world  moved,  take  up  the  cudgela  against  Protes- 
tants on  the  score  of  their  opposing  sciences  that  are 
hurtful  to  their  views.  The  American  Romanist  says 
he  glories  in  the  revelations  of  the  sciences,  they  all 
prove  his  religion  trae.  His  church  did  not  think  so 
once,  we  are  well  aware.  Again,  is  it  not  curious  to 
behold  Protestantism,  the  g^at  champion  (^  the  right 
of  individual  judgment,  defending  its  fear  of  hnman 
reason.  Martin  Luther,  its  founder,  saki  that  reason 
was  a  '<silly  blind  feol,**  and  he  politely  termed  it  the 
"Devil's  bride  and  a  petty  strnmnet"  Catholics 
say,  in  rebelling  against  Rome,  and  declaring  the  in- 
fallibility of  every  scriptural  text,  it  has  assorted  the 
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right  to  tkinkp  mii  the  right  noi  to  thiok  at  ,one  and 
the  saBie  tine.  BdEofling  a  priesthood  the  power  to 
letter  it,  it  has  simply  transferred  the  power  to  a  hook. 
This  thej  declare  to  be  an  inconsistency.  There  is 
another  idea  which  the  Catholic  thinks  very  ridicu- 
lous, namely  the  Protestant  assertion  that  all  human 
nature  is  dq)raved,  and,  yet,  that  every  iodividual  pos- 
sessing this  depraved  human  nature  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  judging  for  him  or  herself  on  all  religious  ques- 
tions. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  phases  of  the  Catholicism  of  to-day  in 
America.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  opening  the  door  to 
science,  it  has  widened  the  entrance  for  the  approach 
of  thousands  of  intellectual  men  to  its  sanctuary.  By 
associating  with  itself  modem  appliances  for  its  pro- 
pagation it  stands  on  such  vantage  ground  as  it  never 
held  before— and  now  or  never  it  has  an  open  fitld. 
Whether  this  modernization  of  the  habits  of  this  ancient 
church,  is  endorsed  at  heart  by  the  chief  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  merely  permitted  by  him  as  the  only 
way  of  sprc^ing  his  influence  in  America,  one  thing 
is  certain — he  has  granted  a  point  which  the  free 
souls  of  American  Catholics  will  never  yield  back  to 
liim  again.  Rqman  Catholicism  in  America  is  hence- 
forth  transformed  for  ever. 


OLB   ANB   NEW    SYSTEMS    OF   TEACH- 
IflQ   VOCAL   MtJSIC. 

No.  VI. 

HISTORY  OP  MR.   CURWIN's   SYSTEM. 

As  Mr.  Curwin  was  a  clergyman  by  profession  and 
not  a  musician,  his  diflSculties  were  very  great  indeed  in 
the  introduction  of  a  new  notation;  they  were  rendered 
greater  by  the  fact  of  his  not  possessing  a  good  ear 
for  music.  He  tells  us  that  when  he  first  started  "he 
could  neither  pitch  a  tune  correctly,  nor  by  any 
means  make  out  from  the  notes  the  plainest  psalm- 
tune  that  he  had  not  heard  before." 

This  defect,  however,  did  not  daunt  him;  and  he 
eventually  succeeded  in  teaching  both  children  and 
adults. 

It  appears  by  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Ourwin 
to  the  teachers  of  the  '*Home  and  Colonial  School  So- 
ciety,'* on  the  8th  of  July,  1846,  "that  the  systems  in 
print  in  1841  were  as  a  s^edbook  to  him,"  but  being 
called  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Ministers,  Sunday 
School  Teachers  and  friends  of  Sunday  Schools,  con- 
nected with  the  various  denominations  of  Hull,  where 
congregational  psalmody,  and  the  importance  of  in- 
troducing some  simple  method  of  singing  to  the 
dmrches  and  Sunday  Schools  was  discussed,  he  was 
eorowssioned,  and  in  some  degree  pledged,  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  class  teaching  in  its  most 
simple  form.  From  this  pledge  he  was  led  to  hunt  up 
a  system  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  children  and 
coDgi^cttions* 

After  studying  the  systems  of  Bir.  Hullah  and  others 
he  found  th^ir  methods  altogether  unsuitable  to  his 
purpose,  and  he  felt  at  first  almost  discouraged  Bow- 
ever  he  at  last  obtained  a  system  compiled  by  Miss 
Olover,  which  he  found  adapted  to  his  wants.  As 
this  system  did  not  pretend  to  supersede  the  old,  and 
universal  notation,  but  only  to  act  as  (a  help-mate  to 


its  introduction,  he  felt  a  hope  tliat  he  had  found 
the  key  to  success  in  making  vocal  music  uni- 
versal. 

His  success  amongst  congregations  and  Sunday 
Schools  was  great,  and  the  lovers  of  the  vocal  art 
found  what  they  had  so  long  desired — a  simple  me- 
thod whereby  they  could  study  with  little  difficulty 
or  loss  of  much  time. 

Personally  I  must  confess,  that  on  first  studying 
Mr.  Curwin's  system  the  modulation,  or  ladders  in- 
troduced for  the  changing  of  keys — and  which  Mr. 
Curwin  called  simple — gave  me  much  trouble  to  un- 
derstand; in  fact  Mr.  Ourwin  was  himself  in  the  same 
fix  when  be  began  to  inspect  this  pectiliar  diagram. 
His  new  notation  of  intervals  was  easy  enongh.  The 
signs  for  the  marking  of  time  also  presented  no  diffi- 
culty, although  it  appeared,  to  me  at  least,  quite  as 
much  trouble  for  children  and  adults  of  common  ca- 
pacity to  understand  as  was  the  old  notation  length 
of  notes  and  the  cleffs.  However  on  the  whole  it  was 
evident  that  the  system  would  do  much  good. 

The  letters  D,  R,  M,  F,  S,  L,T,  D,  representing  the 
scale  or  octave,  while  the  modulator  points  to  the 
sounding  of  intervals  is  a  most  systematic  and  sure 
road  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  peculiarity  of  each 
note;  and  Mr.  Curwin's  method  of  describing  their 
effect  on  the  ear,  is  also  excellent. 

As  the  system  has  been  so  much  studied  in  the  city 
and  settlements,  I  will  simply  state  that,  as  Mr  Cur- 
win did  not  intend  to  throw  the  old  notation  aside, 
but  merely  to  use  the  new  one  as  introductory,  it  is  in 
these  respects  if  in  no  other  a  useful  adjunct  to 
musical  art. 

HOnCE  TO^AUrwSffiSQ  TO  SUSCMBE. 

Our  friends  in  the  settlements  are  informed  that  all 
persons  needing  it,  will  be  credited  until  after  har- 
vest. None  need  fear  being  unable  to  pay  in  corse- 
quence  of  destruction  of  their  crops  by  grasshoppers 
as  in  that  case  we  will  grant  any  further  reasonable 
tio^. 

ANSWEBS   TO   COEBESFONDEHTS. 

Mtuct  Wat.— The  nebolje  of  the  M'Ucy  Way— so  fw  as  operated  upon  hJ 
tnstniments  of  Bofflcieat  strength— have  beea  residved  into  separate  and 
distinct  stars— each  a  ana  for  aoght  we  know.  It  i^  tme  that  s  me  strong-* 
ly  assert  that  the  reason  the  rest  are  not  thos  resolvable  is  becansA  they 
are  mere  masses  of  gaseoos  vapor.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  telescopes 
of  snfBdent  power  will  re«olve  all.  or  nearly  all,  yet  Oar  solar  system  is 
supposed  to  beloDff  to  the  same  doster  as  the  Milky  Way. 

RB^naB.— The  scrlptnral  phrase  *'BeaatifUl  forsitnatlon,  *he  Joy  of  the 
whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sinis  or  twb  Horm,  the  city  of  the 
Great  King***  eonld  scarcely  apply  to  any  Monnt  Zkm  in  the  vkini  y  of 
Jemaalem,  inasmooh  aa  Jerusalem  is  in  the  touth  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Mount  Zion  ou  the  southern  rids  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  maps. 
The  Mount  Zion  in  question  is  on  *the  sides  of  the  north,**  not  south. 

RiDKB  —For  a  cracked  hoof  in  horses,  tar  and  tallow,  melted  and  mixed 
in  equal  parts  is  recommended. 

I  QuiBKB.— Tou  are  right  te  an  extent  A  partial  immortality  is  held  by 
some  people.  Tbey  beliere  that  only  s^ich  as  obtain  the  btaeflts  of  Jesus 
Christ's  death  will  IWe  for  ever.  The  rest  they  suppose  wiU  be  annihilated 
or  undergo  a  process  equivdlent  in  c^araoer.  To  obtain  tDOtber  life  or  a 
continuation  of  this  bcfyood  the  grave,  for  such  as  beUeye  in  him,  is  con- 
sidered the  special  olject  of  Christ's  mission  ■ 

Amt  G.— His  object  may  be  to  secure  a  proppecflve'hoin'e  before  he  com- 
mits  himsdf;  other  mo  Ives  of  a  dellfiate  nature  may  also  actuate  his  delay. 
Pertaprhe  oonsidm  that,  already  in  saying  «hat  he  has,  he  has  made  a 
victnal  ottet.  Jadce  by  his  eame  tness  and  tnitl^ttliie«s  of  manner.  If  he 
appears  to  be  a  trifler,  seek  better  company;  but  no  one  »hould  be  con- 
demned at  once  for  not  namiug  a  definite  period  of  marriage  until  his 
moaveawscew«Uii9der«tood.   « 
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BT  CBAItI.BS  BEADS  AKD  DION  BOUCKUULT. 


[OOMTlMtTID] 
CHAPTER     VIIT. 

The  wind  steady  ft-om  the  west  for  two  whole  days,  and  the 
Proserpine  showed  her  best  sailing  qdalities,  and  ran  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  that  time. 

Then  came  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sails  flapped  lacily,  and  the 
masts  described  an  arc;  and  the  sun  broiled,  and  the  sailors 
whistled;  and  the  Captain  drank;  and  the  mate  encouraged 
him. 

Dnrinff  this  calm,  Miss  Rolleston  fell  downright  iil,  and  quit- 
ted the  deck.  Then  Mr.  Hazel  was  very  sad;  borrowed  all  the 
books  in  the  ship,  and  read  them,  and  took  noted;  and  when  he 
had  done  tbis,  he  was  at  leisure  to  read  men.  and  so  began  to 
study  Hiram  Hudson,  Joseph  Wylie,  and  others,  and  take  a  few 
notes  about  them. 

From  these  we  select  some  that  are  better  worth  the  reader's 
attention,  than  anything  we  could  relate  in  our  own  persons  at 
this  stagnant  part  of  the  story. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MB.  HAZEL'S  DIARY. 

CHARAOTBBS  ON   BOABD  THE  PR08BRPINB. 

''There  are  two  sailorSf  messmates,  who  have  formed  an  an- 
tique friendship;  their  names  are  John  Welch  and  Samuel 
C  ioper.  Welch  is  a  very  able  seaman  and  a  chatterbox.  Coop- 
er is  a  good  sailor,  but  Tory  silent;  only  what  he  does  say  is 
much  to  the  purpose. 

<*The  gabble  of  Welch  is  agreeable  to  the  silent  Cooper;  and 
Welch  admires  Cooper *s  taciturnity. 

••I  asked  Welch  what  made  him  like  Cooper  so  much.  And 
he  said,  'Why  you  see,  sir,  he  is  my  messmate,  for  one  thing, 
and  a  seaman  that  knows  his  work;  and  then  he  has  been  well 
eddycated,  and  then  he  knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  does 
Sam.' 

**I  asked  Cooper  why  he  was  so  fond  of  Welch.  He  only 
grunted  in  an  uneasy  way  at  first;  but  when  I  pressed  for  a  re- 
ply, he  let  out  two  words — 'Capital  company;'  .and  got  away 
from  me. 

** Their  friendship,  though  often  roughly  expressed,  is  really 
a  tender  and  touching  sentiment.  I  think  either  of  these  sailors 
would  bare  his  back  and  take  a  dozen  lashes  in  place  of  bis 
messmate.  I  too  once  thought  I  had  made  such  a  friend. 
Eheul 

*'Both  Cooper  and  Welch  seem,  by  their  talk,  to  consider 
the  ship  a  living  creature.  Cooper  chews.  Welch  only  smokes, 
and  often  lets  his  pipe  out;  he  is  voluble. 

*'Captain  Hudson  is  quite  a  character;  or,  I  might  say,  two 
characters;  for  he  is  one  man  when  he  is  sober,  and  another 
when  he  Is  the  worse  for  liquor;  and  that.  I  am  sorry  to  see  is 
very  often.  Captain  Hudson,  sober,  is  a  rough,  bearish  sea- 
«tnan,  with  a  quick,  experienced  eye,  that  takes  in  every  rope 
in  the  ship,  as  he  walks  op  and  down  his  quarter-deck.  He 
either  evades,  or  bluntlv  de::lines  conversation,  and  gives  his 
whole  mind  to  sailing  his  ship. 

*'Capt«io  Hudson,  drunk,  is  a  ffarmlons  man,  who  seems  to 
have  drifted  back  into  the  past  He  comes  op  to  you  and  talks 
of  bis  own  accord,  and  always  about  himself,  and  what  he  did 
Ifteen  or  twenty  years  sinee.  He  forgets  whatever  has  occurred 
half  an  hour  ago;  and  his  eye,  which  was  an  eagle's  is  now  a 
mole's.  Ha  no  longer  sees  what  his  sailors  are  doing  alow  or 
aloft;  to  be  sure,  he  no  longer  cares;  his  present  ship  may  take 
eare  of  herself  while  he  is  talking  of  his  past  ones.  But  the 
surest  indicia  of  inebriety  in  Hudson  are  these  two  First,  his 
nose  is  red.  Secondly,  be  discourses  upon  a  seaman's  'duty  to 
his  employers."  Ebrius  rings  the  changes  on  his  'duty  to  his 
employers*  till  drowsiness  attacks  his  hearers.  Cicero  de  offl- 
ciis  was  all  very  well  at  a  certain  period  of  one^s  life;  but 
bibultts  nanta  de  ofCciis  is  rather  too  much. 

"N.B.  Except  when  his  nose  is  red,  not  a  word  about  his 
'duty  to  his  employers.'  That  phrase,  like  a  fine  lady,  never 
ventures  into  the  morning  air.  It  is  purely  post- prandial,  and 
sacred  to  occasions  when  he  is  utterly  neglecling  his  duty  to  his 
emplovers.  and  to  everybody  else. 

*'Ali  tbis  is  ridiculous  enough  but  somewhat  alarming.  To 
think  that  her  precious  life  should  be  intrusted  to  the  care  and 
skill  of  BO  unreliable  a  captain  I" 


"Joseph  Wylie,  the  mate,  is  less  eccentric,  but  even  more 
remarkable.  He  is  one  of  those  powerfully-bailt  fellows, 
whom  Nature,  one  would  think,  constructed  to  gain  M  their 
ends  by  force  and  directness.  But  no  such  thing;  be  goes  about 
as  softly  as  a  cat;  is  always  popping  up  out  of  holes  and  corn- 
ers, and  I  can  see  he  watches  me,  and  tries  to  hear  what  1  say 
to  her.  He  is  civil  to  me  when  I  speak  to  him;  yet,  I  notice, 
he  avoids  me  quietly.  Altogether,  there  is  something  abont 
him  that  puzzles  me.  Why  was  he  so  reluctant  to  let  me  on 
board  as  a  passenger?  Why  did  he  tell  a  downright  falsehood? 
For  he  said  there  was  no  room  for  me;  yet,  even  dow,  there 
are  two  cabins  vacant,  and  he  has  taken  possession  of  them. 

"The  mate  of  this  ship  has  several  barrels  of  spirits  in  his 
cabin,  or  rather,  cabins,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  the  captain 
drunk.  I  learned  tbis  from  one  of  the  boys.  This  looks  ugly. 
I  fear  Wylie  is  a  bad.  designing  man,  who  wishes  to  rain  the 
captain,  and  so  get  his  place.  But,  meantime,  the  ship  nugfat 
be  endangered  by  tbis  drunkard's  misconduct  I  shall  watch 
W^lie  closely,  and  perhaps  put  the  captain  on  his  guard  against 
this  false  friend. 

"Last  uigbt,  a  breeze  got  np  abont  snnset,  and  H.  R.  eame 
on  deck  for  half  an  hour.  I  welcomed  her  as  calmly  as  1  could; 
but  I  felt  my  voice  tremble  and  my  heart  throb.  She  told  me 
the  voyage  tired  her  much;  but  it  was  the  last  she  woald  have 
to  make.  How  strange,  how  hellish  (God  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing so  I)  it  seems  that  she  should  love  him.  But,  does  she  love 
him  ?  Can  she  love  him  ?  Could  she  love  him  if  she  knew  all  ? 
Know  him  she  shall  before  she  marries  him.  For  the  present, 
be  still,  my  heart. 

"She  soon  went  below  and  left  me  desolate.  I  wandered  all 
about  the  ship,  and,  at  last,  I  came  upon  the  inseparables- 
Welch  and  Cooper.  They  were  squatted  on  the  deck,  and 
Welch's  tongue  was  going  as  usual.  He  was  talking  abont 
this  Wylie,  and  saying  that,  in  all  his  ships,  he  had  never 
known  such  a  mate  as  this;  why  the  captain  was  under  his 
thumb.  Ho  then  gave  a  string  of  captains,  each  of  which  would 
have  given  his  mate  a  round  dozen  at  the  gangway,  if  he  had 
taken  so  much  on  him,  as  this  one  does. 

"  'Grog  V  suggested  Cooper,  in  extenuation. 

"Welch  admitted  Wylie  was  liberal  with  that,  and  fHendly 
enough  with  the  men:  but,  still,  he  preferred  to  see  a  ship  com- 
manded by  the  captain,  and  not  by  a  lubber  like  Wylie. 

"I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  term,  and  said  I  bad  en- 
vied Wylie's  nerves  in  a  gale  of  wind  we  encountered  early  in 
the  voyage. 

"The  talking  sailor  explained,  *In  course,  he  hu  been  to  sea 
afore  this,  and  weathered  many  a  gale.' 

"But  80  has  the  cook. 

"  *That  don't  make  a  man  a  sailor.  You  ask  him  how  to 
send  down  a  to*-gallant  vard  or  gammon  a  bowsprit,  or  even 
mark  a  lead  line,  and  he'll  stare  at  ye,  like  Old  Nick,  when  the 
angel  caught  him  with  the  red-hot  tongues,  and  questioned  him 
out  of  the  Church  Catechism.  Ask  Sam  there,  if  ye  don't  be- 
lieve me.  Sam,  what  do  you  think  of  this  Wylie  for  a  sea- 
man?' 

"Cooper  could  not  afford  anything  so  precious.  In  bis  esti- 
mate of  things,  as  a  word;  but  he  lifted  a  great  brawny  band, 
and  gave  a  snap  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  that  disposed  of  the 
mate's  pretensions  to  seamanship  more  expressively  than  words 
could  have  done  it.  • 

''The  breeze  has  freshened,  and  the  ship  glides  rapidly 
through  the  water,  bearing  us  all  homeward.  Helen  Rolleston 
has  resumed  her  place  upon  deck;  and  all  seems  bright  again. 
I  ask  myself  how  we  existed  without  the  sight  of  her. 

"This  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west;  the  captain 
surprised  us  by  taking  in  sail.  But  his  sober  eye  had  seen 
something  more  than  ours;  for  at  noon  it  blew  a  gale,  and  by 
snnset  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  the 
wind,  and  we  are  now  lying-to.  The  ship  lurches,  and  the 
wind  howls  through  the  bare  rigging;  but  she  rides  bnoyantly, 
and  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

''Last  night,  as  I  la^  in  my  cabin,  unable  to  sleep,  I  heard 
some  heavy  blows  strike  the  ship's  side  repeatedly,  causing 
quite  a  vibration.  I  felt  alarmed,  and  went  out  to  tell  the 
captahi.  But  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  my  hands  and  knees.soch 
was  the  force  of  the  wind.  Passing  the'  mate's  cabin,  I  heard 
sounds  that  made  me  listen  acutely,  and  I  then  found  the  blows 
were  being  struck  inside  the  ship.  I  got  to  the  captain  and 
told  him.  *0h,'  said  he,  'ten  to  one  it's  the  mate  nailing  down 
his  chests,  or  the  like.'    But  I  assured  bim  the  blows    struck 
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tbe  sides  of  tbe  ship,  aad,  at  my  earnest  reqnest,  he  came  out 
and  lisUfDed.  He  swore  a  great  oalb,  and  said  the  lubber 
would  be  through  the  ship  s  side.  Ue  then  tried  the  cabin- 
door,  but  it  was  locked. 

"The  sounds  ceased  directly. 

"We  called  to  tbe  mate,  but  received  no  reply  for  a  long 
tifla<*.  At  last  Wylie  came  out  of  tbe  gun-room,  looking  rather 
pale,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  told  him  he  ought  to  know  best,  for  the  blows  were  heard 
where  he  had  just  come  from. 

*•  *Blow8 1'  said  he,  •!  believe  you.  Why,  a  tierce  of  butter 
bad  got  adrift,  and  was  bumping  up  and  down  the  hold  like 
thunder.'  He  then  asked  us  whether  that  was  what  wo  had  dis- 
turbed him  for,  entered  his  cabin,  and  almost  slammed  tbe 
;  door  in  our  faces. 

**I  remarked  to  the  captain  on  his  disrespectful  conduct. 
Tbe  captain  was  civil,  and  said  I  was  right;  he  was  a  cross- 
grained,  unmanageable  brute,  and  he  wished  he  was  out  of  tbe 
phip.  'Bat  yon  see,  sir,  he  has  got  the  ear  of  the  merchant 
ashore;  and  so  I  am  obliged  to  hold  a  candle  to  tbe  devil,  as 
tbe  saying  is.'  He  then  fired  a  volley  of  oaths  and  abuse  at  tbe 
offender,  and,  not  to  encourage  foul  language,  I  retired  to  my 
cabin. 

**The  wind  declined  towards  daybreak,  and  the  ship  recom- 
menced her  voyage  at  8  a.m.;  but  under  treble-reefed  topsails 
and  reefed  courses. 

**I  caught  tbe  captain  and  mate  talking  together  in  thefriend- 
li^t  way  possible.  That  Hudson  is  a  humbug;  there  is  some 
mystery  between  him  and  the  mute. 

•*To  day  H.  R.  was  on  deck  for  several  hours,  conversing 
sweetly,  and  looking  like  the  angel  she  is.  Bui  happiness  soon 
flies  from  me;  a  steamer  came  in  sight,  bonnd  for  Sydney.  She 
signalled  iis  to  heave-to,  and  send  a  boat  This  was  done,  and 
tbe  boat  brought  back  a  letter  for  her.  It  seems  they  took  us 
for  the  Shannon,  in  which  ship  she  was  expected. 

"The  letter  was  from  dim.  How  her  cheek  flushed  and  her 
eye  beamed  as  she  took  it.  And,  O  the  sadness,  the  agony  that 
stood  beside  her  unheeded. 

"I  left  tbe  deck;  I  could  not  have  contained  myself.  What 
a  thing  is  wealth !  By  wealth,  that  wretch  can  stretch  out  his 
hand  across  the  ocean,  and  put  a  letter*into  her  band  under  my 
very  eye.  Away  goes  all  that  1  have  gained  by  being  near  her, 
while  he  is  far  away.  He  is  not  in  England  now,  lie  is  here. 
His  odious  presence  has  driven  me  from  her.  O  that  I  could 
be  a  child  again,  or  in  my  grave,  to  get  away  from  this  hell  of 
love  and  hate." 

At  this  point,  we  beg  leave  to  take  the  narrative  into  our 
own  hands  again. 

Mr.  Hazel  actually  left  the  deck  to  avoid  the  sight  of  Helen 
Soileston's  flushed  cheek  and  beaming  eyes,  reading  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  letter. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  observe  that  be  retired  not  merely 
because  tbe  torture  was  hard  to  bear.  He  had  some  disclosures 
to  make  on  reaching  England;  but  bis  good  sense  told  him  this 
was  not  the  time,  or  the  place,  to  make  them,  nor  Helen  Rol- 
le^ton  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  they  ought  to  be  made. 

While  be  tries  to  relieve  his  swelling  heart  by  putting  Its 
throbs  on  paper  (and,  in  truth,  this  is  some  faint  relief,  for  want 
of  which  many  a  less  unhappy  man  than  Hazel  has  gone  mad), 
let  us  stay  by  the  lady's  side,  and  read  her  letter  with  her: 

'^Bussell  Square,  Dec.  15.  1865. 

"Iffy  dear  Love  :  Hearing  that  the  Antelope  steam-packet 
was  going  to  Sydney,  by  way  of  Capo  Horn,  I  have  bogged  the 
captain,  who  is  under  some  obligations  to  me,  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  for  the  Shannon,  homeward  bound,  and  board  her 
with  these  lines,  weather  permitting. 

**Of  course,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  receive  them 
at  sea;  but  still  you  possibly  may;  and  my  heart  is  so  full  of 
jron,  I  seize  any  excuse  for  overflowing;  and  then  I  picture  to 
myself  that  bright  face  reading  an  unexpected  letter  in  mid 
oeean,  and  so  I  taste  beforehand  the  greatest  pleasure  my  mind 
can  conceive— tbe  delight  of  ^giving  you  pleasure,  my  own 
Bweet  Helen. 

*'News,  I  have  very  little.  Ton  know  how  deeply  and  de- 
votedly you  are  beloved— know  it  so  well  that  I  feel  words  are 
almost  wasted  in  repeating  it.  Indeed,  the  time,  I  hope,  is  at 
band  when  the  word  love  will  hardly  be  mentioned  between  us. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  will  be  too  visible  in  every  act,  and 
took,  and  word  of  mine,  to  need  repetition.  We  do  not  speak 
ranch  about  the  air  we  live  in.  We  breathe  it,  and  speak  with 
it,  not  of  h. 


"I  suppose  all  lovers  are  jealous.  I  think  I  should  go  mad 
if  you  were  to  give  me  a  rival;  but  then  I  do  not  understand 
that  ill  natured  jealousy  which  would  rob  tbe  beloved  object  of 
all  affections  but  the  one.  I  know  my  Helen  loves  her  father; 
loves  him,  perhaps,  as  well,  or  better,  than  she  does  ne.  Well, 
in  spite  of  that,  I  love  bim  too.  Do  you  know,  I  never  see 
that  erect  form,  that  model  of  courage  and  probity  come  into 
a  room,  but  I  say  to  myself,  'Here  comes  my  benefactor;  but 
for  this  man  there  would  be  no  Helen  in  the  world.'  Well, 
dearest,  an  unexpected  circnmstaDce  has  given  me  a  little  mil- 
itary influence  (these  things  do  happen  in  the  city);  and  I 
really  believe  that,  what  with  his  acknowledged  merits  (I  am 
secretly  informed  a  very  high  personage  said,  the  other  day,  he 
had  not  received  Justice),  and  tbe  influence  1  speak  of,  a  post 
will  shortly  be  offered  to  your  father  that  will  enable  him  to 
live,  henceforth,  in  England,  with  comfort— I  might  say,  alfln- 
ence.  Perhaps  he  might  live  with  us.  That  depends  upon  him- 
self. 

''Looking  forward  to  this,  and  my  own  still  greater  happi- 
ness, diverts  my  mind  a  while  from  the  one  ever- pressing 
anxiety.  But,  alasl  it  will  return.  By  this  time  my  Helen  is 
on  tbe  seas — the  terrible,  the  treacherous,  the  cruel  seas,  that 
spareSneitber  beauty  nor  virtue,  nor  the  longing  hearts  at  home. 
I  have  conducted  this  ofiice  for  some  years,  and  thought  I  knew 
care  and  anxiety.    But  I  find  I  knew  neither  till  now. 

"I  have  two  ships  at  sea,  the  Shannon  and  the  Proserpine. 
Tbe  Proserpine  carries  eighteen  chests  of  specie,  worth  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  I  don't  care  one  straw 
whether  she  sinks  or  swims.  But  the  Shannon  carries  my  dar- 
ling; and  every  gust  at  night  awakens  me,  and  every  day  I  go 
into  the  great  room  at  Lloyd's  and  watch  the  anemometer.  O 
Grod  1  be  merciful,  and  bring  my  angel  safe  to  me  I  O  God  I  be 
just,  and  strike  her  not  for  my  offences  I 

^'Besides  the  direct  perils  of  tbe  sea  are  some  others  you 
might  escape  by  prudence.  Pray  avoid  the  night  air,  for  my 
sake,  who  could  not  live  if  any  evil  befell  you;  and  be  careful 
in  your  diet.  You  were  not  looking  so  well  as  usual  when  I 
left  Would  I  had  words  to  make  you  know  your  own  value. 
Then  you  would  feel  it  a  duty  to  be  prudent 

''But  I  roust  not  sadden  you  with  my  fears;  let  me  tnm  to  mv 
hopes.  How  bright  they  are;  what  joy,  what  happiness  is  sail- 
ing towards  me,  nearer  and  nearer  every  day.  1  ask  myself, 
myself  what  am  I  that  such  a  paradise  should  be  mine. 

''My  love,  when  we  are  one,  shall  we  share  every  thought,  or 
shall  I  keep  commerce,  speculation,  and  its  temptations  away 
from  your  pure  spir  t  ?  Sometimes  i  think  I  should  like  to  have 
neither  thought  nor  occupation  unshared  by  you;  and  that  yon 
would  purify  trade  itself  by  your  contact;  at  other  times  I  say 
to  myself,  •(),  never  soil  that  angel  with  your  miserable  busi- 
ness; but  go  home  to  her  as  if  you  were  going  from  earth  to 
heaven,  for  a  few  blissful  hours.'  But  you  shall  decide  this 
question,  and  every  other. 

"Must  I  close  this  letter?  Must  I  say  no  more  though  I  have 
scarcely  begun  7 

"Yes,  I  will  end,  since,  perhaps,  you  will  never  see  it 

"When  I  have  sealed  it,  I  mean  to  bold  it  in  mv  clasped 
bands,  and  so  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  take  it  safe  to  you, 
a^d  to  bring  you  safe  to  him,  who  can  never  know  peace 
nor  joy  till  he  sees  you  once  more. 

"Your  devoted  and  anxious  lover, 

Abthvk  Wardlaw." 

Helen  Rolleston  read  this  letter  more  than  once.  She  liked 
it  none  the  less  for  being  disconnected  and  unbnsiness-like. 
She  had  seen  her  Arthur's  business  letters;  models  of  courteous 
conciseness.  She  did  not  valne  such  compositions.  This  one 
she  did.  She  smiled  over  it,  all  beaming  and  blushing;  she 
kissed  it«  and  read  it  again,  and  sat  with  it  In  her  lap. 

But,  by  and  by,  her  mood  changed,  and,  when  Mr.  Hazle 
ventured  upon  deck  acain,  he  found  her  with  her  forehead 
sinking  on  her  extended  arm,  and  the  lax  hand  was  holding  the 
letter.    She  was  crying. 

The  whole  drooping  attitude  was  so  lovely,  so  feminine,  yet 
so  sad,  that  Hazle  stood  irresolute,  looking  wistfully  at  her. 

She  caught  sight  of  him,  and,  by  a  natural  impulse,  turned 
gently  away  as  if  to  bide  her  tears.  But,  the  next  moment 
she  altered  her  mind,  and  said,  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  came 
natural  to  her  at  times,  "Why  should  I  bide  my  cares  from  you 
sir?    Mr.  Hazel,  may  I  speak  to  you  as  a  clergyman  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  in  a  somewhat  faint  voice. 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  and  he  sat  down  near  her. 

She  was  silent  for  some  time;  her  lip  quivered  a  little;  she 
was  struggling  inwardly  for  that  decent  composure,  which,  on 
certain  occasions,  distingiMsbes  the  lady  from  the  mere  woman; 
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and  it  was  with  a  pretty  firm  ?oice  she  Mid  what  follows:— 

**I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret;  ooe  I  have  kept  from 
my  own  fatJier.    It  is— that  I  have  not  very  long  to  Mve," 

Her  hasel  eye  rested  calmly  oa  bis  face  while  she  said  these 
words  quietly. 

He  received  them  with  amaiement,  at  first;  amaiement,  that 
soon  deepened  into  horror.  **Wbat  do  you  mean  7'^  he  gasped. 
'*  What  words  am  these  T'* 

'•Thank  you  for  minding  to  mnch,"  said  she,  sweetly.  *'l 
will  tell  you.  I  have  fits  ol  coughing,  not  frequent,  but  tIo- 
lent;  and  then  blood  very  often  comes  from  my  lungs.  That  is 
a  bad  sign  you  know.  1  have  been  so  for  months  now,  and  I 
am  a  good  deal  wasted;  my  hand  used  to  be  very  plump;  look 
at  it  now.    Poor  Arthur  1" 

She  turned  away  her  bead  to  drop  a  gentle,  unselfish  tear  or 
two;  and  Basel  stared  with  increasing  alarm  at  the  lovely  but 
wasted  hand  she  still  held  out  to  him,  and  glanced,  too,  at 
Arthur  Wardlaw^s  letter,  held  slightly  by  the  beloved  fingers. 

He  said  nothing,  and,  when  she  looked  round  again,  he  was 
pale  and  trembling.    The  revelation  was  so  sudden. 

•»l'ray  be  calm,  sir,"  said  she.  '^We  need  speak  of  this  no 
more.  But,  now,  I  think,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  come 
to  you  for  religious  advice  and  consolation,  short  as  our  ao- 
quaintaince  isT' 

*'l  am  in  no  condition  to  give  them,''  said  Hazel,  in  great  agl- 
UUon.  ''I  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  save  you.  May 
Heaven  lielp  me,  and  give  me  wisdom  for  that" 

*This>  idle,*'  said  Helen  RoUeston,  gently,  but  firmly.  ''I 
have  had  the  best  advice  for  months,  and  I  get  worse;  and  Mr. 
Hazel,  I  shall  never  be  better.  So,  aid  me  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Sir,  I  do  not  repine  at  leaving  the  world:  but  it  does 
grieve  me  to  think  how  my  departure  will  affect  those  whose 
happiness  is  very,  very  dear  to  me." 

She  then  looked  at  the  letter,  blushed,  and  hesiUted  a  mo- 
ment; but  ^nded  by  giving  it  to  him  whom  she  liad  applied  to 
as  her  religious  adviser. 

^'Oblige  me  by  reading  that.  And,  when  you  have,  I  think 
you  will  grant  me  a  favor  I  wish  to  ask  you.  Poor  fellow!  so 
full  of  hopes  that  I  am  doomed  to  disappoint" 

She  rose  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  left  Arthur  Wardlaw*s  let- 
ter  in  the  hands  of  him  who  loved  her,  if  possible,  more  devo- 
tedly than  Arthur  Wardlaw  did;  and  she  walked  the  deck  pen- 
sively, little  dreaming  bow  strange  a  thing  she  bad  done. 

As  (or  Hazel,  he  was  in  asituation  poignant  with  agony;  only 
the  heavy  blow  that  had  just  fallen  had  stunned  and  benumbed 
him.  He  felt  a  natural  repugnance  to  read  this  letter.  But  she 
had  given  him  no  choice.  He  read  it  In  reading  It  he  felt  a 
mortal  sickness  come  over  him,  but  he  persevered;  he  read  it 
carefully  to  the  end,  and  he  was  examining  the  signature  keen- 
ly, when  Miss  BuUeston  rejoined  him. 

**He  loves  me,  does  he  not?"  said  she,  wistfully. 

Hazel  looked  half-stupidly  in  her  face  for  a  moment;  then, 
with  a  candour  which  was  part  of  bis  cba^acter,  replied,  dog- 
gedly, "Yes,  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  loves  you." 

•*Tben  yon  can  pity  him,  and  I  may  venture  to  ask  you  the 
favor  to——  It  will  be  a  bitter  grief  and  disappointment  to 
him.  Will  you  break  it  to  him  as  gently  as  you  can;  will  you 
say  that  his  Helen V* 

He  handed  her  the  letter,  almost  thrusting  it  upon  her,  and 
turned  away. 

*Mr.  Hazel !  will  you  not  grant  me  so  small  a  favor!*' 

The  man  faced  her,  hia  features  convulsed  with  passion.  He 
covered  them  for  a  moment  with  his  trembling  hands,  then, 
with,  unutterable  love  in  the  gaze  he  fixed  upon  her,  he  an- 
swered her  pleading  with  one  word. 

-No." 

(TO  BE  CWNTINUEO.) 


A  BOAI)  PAVED  WITH  HUHAH  BEING?. 

Isbmail  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  partly  educa- 
ted in  Paris,  and  is  said  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  effecting  re- 
forms m  Egypt  Whether  it  be  want  of  will  or  want  of  power, 
however,  certain  it  is  that  these  reforms  are  not  effected.  One 
of  such  is  the  riding  of  a  sacred  horseman  annually  over  a  road 
paved  with  human  beings  for  half  a  mile  or  so — a  horseman, 
on  a  fiery  steed,  who  rides  over  a  road  on  which  human  beings 
are  lying  down  on  their  faces,  as  near  as  they  can  one  to  the 
other,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  space  unoccupied  It  is  at  Esbek- 
yeh,  near  Cairo,  that  this  extraordinary  ceremony  annually 
takes  place,  in  this 


All  good  Mussulmans  are  supposed,  once  in  their  IHes  at 
least,  to  visit  the  holy  places,  Mecca  and  Medina,  in  pilgrim-  ' 
age.  Those  who  cannot  do  so  themselves,  send  presents  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Prophet  These  presents  are  despatched  in  gpreat 
state  from  Cairo  once  i  year,  enveloped  in,  or  accompanied  by, 
a  sacred  carpet,  which  is  highly  esteemed,and  which  returns  to 
Cairo  holier  than  ever,  in  greater  state  than  it  left,  on  the  day 
of  the  fete  of  Mohammed,  called  Moullet-el-Nebi.  llie  high 
priest  of  Mohammedanism  at  Cairo,  goes  to  Kassaout,  on  the 
road  to  the  desert,  to  meet  the  proc^nion  returning  with  tlie 
sacred  carpet  The  viceroy  himself  receives  it  with  great  state 
at  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  where  is  the  great  mosque,  and  the  holy 
carpet  is  shut  up  amongst  the  sacred  things  of  the  citadel,  with 
awe  and  respect,  and  prayers,  and  firing  of  guns. 

In  order  to  take  part  in  this  ceremony,  and  go  forth  in  state 
to  meet  the  sacred  carpet,  the  Shik-el-Bekre  mounts  a  white 
horse,  which  has  been  set  apart  for  the  ceremony  the  year  be- 
fore, and  which  is  also  regarded  as  sacred  It  must  be  a  white 
horse  without  blemish,  with  one  black  mark — and  only  one — 
on  its  forehead,  and  another  on  its  off  hind  leg.  The  white 
horse  selected  for  this  holy  ceremony  is  not  allowed  out  of  the 
stable  all  the  year;  he  appears  in  public  only  on  this  one  day. 
He  is  carefully  attended  to,  excellently  fed  and  groomed,  and  it 
may  be  easily  supposed  that  when  he  does  come  forth  lie  is  im- 
patient and  difficult  to  control.  Four  attendants  assist  tlie  high 
priest  to  manage  the  white  charger. 

When  the  high  priest,  after  having  delivered  up  the  holy  ear- 
pet,  in  the  great  mosque  in  the  citadel,  returns  on  the  sacred 
white  horse  to  his  own  mosque  at  Esbekyeh,  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  Arabs  fill  the  road,  to  welcome  him  with  shouts  of 
'-Allah  qnerim  I"  (God  is  great).  The  high  priest  and  the  white 
horse  are  both  holy  and  sacred  that  day. 

As  the  procession  is  seen  approaching,  the  crowd  in  the  oar- 
row  road  throw  themselves  on  their  face,  wedging  well  togeth- 
er, so  that  not  a  foot  of  ground  may  remain  uncovered;  and 
proudly  the  white  charger,  bearing  the  high  priest,  prances  at 
a  canter  over  the  living  road,  the  four  attendants  running  by 
his  side,  two  and  two.  The  iron  hoofs  of  the  horse  sink  here 
and  there  into  the  backs  of  the  devotees,  sometimes  fracturing 
the  spine,  sometimes  the  skull;  but  no  cry  of  pain  escapes  from 
the  sufferers.  If  they  die,  it  is  martyrdom,  and  heaven  and  the 
bouries  are  ready  for  them;  if  they  are  wounded,  it  is  for  tb^ 
faith,  and  great  will  be  their  reward  hereafter,  if  they  escape 
unscathed,  they  have  performed  a  highly  meritorious  religious 
duty,  almost  equal  to  the  pilgrimage  itself.  The  devotees  do 
not  rite  from  the  ground  till  i he  high  priest  has  entered  into 
bis  own  laosque;  and  great  is  the  spiritual  pride  of  those  over 
whom  the  charger  has  cantered,  and  great  the  envy  of  the  spec- 
tators who  had  noplace  on  the  ground,  but  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  witnessing  the  oeremon/  from  the  side 
of  the  road,  standing! 

It  is  true  that  this  absurd  ceremony  is  not  inculcated  in  the 
Korf Ji,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  no  other  country  but  Egypt; 
still  it  is  one  dear  to  the  zealous  and  superstitious  Arabs,  who 
annually  celebrate  it,  and  one  that  probably  no  ordinary  rice- 
roy  would  consider  it  safe  to  meddle  with. 


PABLOB      AMUSEMENTS      FOB     OUB 
YOUHG  FOLKS. 

CoKUXDBCMs,  No.  8.— Why  ought  a  fisherman  to  be  very  weal- 
thy! 

No.  9.  Why.  is  a  man  in  debt  like  a  misty  mor- 
ningt 

No.  10.— Who  was  the  first  who  bore  amu  t 
Charade,  4. 
My  fhrst  is  found  in  every  bouse, 
From  wintry  winds  it  guards. 
My  second  is  the  highest  found — 

In  every  pack  of  cards. 
My  whole,  a  Scottish  chief,  is  praised 

By  ballad,  bard,  and  storv. 
Who  for  his  country  gave  his  life. 
And.  dying,  fell  wUh  glory. 
Answers  to  No.  i2.    Page  262. 
BfDDLB.— The  letter  R. 
CoNCKQBUjfs,  6.— A  pack  of  cards. 

7.— Because  words  are  passing  between  them. 
Charade,  3 — .Footman. 

THE  PRRSSURB  OP  THE  AIR  SHOWN  BT  A  WINE- GLASS. 

Place  a  card  on  a  wineglass  filled  with  water,  then  inveri 
the  glass,  the  water  will  not  escape,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  outside  of  the  card  being  sufficient  to  support  the 
water. 
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ON  THE  UPHEAVAL  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

After  the  whole  mass  of  those  rocks  composing  the 
present  island  of  Sicilj  had  heen  s-welled  up  and 
raised  to  3.000  feet,  the  heds  yiolentlj  burst,  and 
cracked  into  several  fissares,  which  afterwards  be- 
came filled  up  with  basaltic  lava.  The  lava  imbedded 
in  these  cracks  formed  hard  rocks  and  are  called  bj 
geologists  dikes. 

The  height  of  Mount  -^tna  is  10,8U  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  first  three  thousand  feet  up- 
ward from  the  sea  is  formed  by  the  calcareous  beds, 
and  their  associated  lavas  and  clays  as  already  men- 
tioned. The  remaining  7,000  or  8,000  feet  upward 
have  been  formed  by  successive  eruptions  from  the 
volcano.  The  upper  or  the  1,100  feet  consist  of  the 
cone  of  the  crater,  which  rises  from  an  irregular  plain, 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  summit  of 
this  cone  is  the  grand  crater  which  is  perpetually 
sending  forth  sulphurous  vapors. 

It  is  an  unsettled  point  among  geologists,  whether 
the  prodigious  masses  which  now  lie  above  the  lime- 
stone 3,000  feet  high,  were  produced  since  the  island 
of  Sicily  rose  above  the  sea,  or  whether  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  had  not  been  thrown  up  and  scattered 
by  the  volcano  while  under  the  sea. 

The  balance  of  the  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  vmcanic  rocks  which  lie  over  the 
tertiary  limestones  were  formed  before  the  island  arose 
from  the  water,  and  those  masses  rose  with  the  up- 
heaval of  the  limestones  and  clays.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  first  appearance  of  Sicily  would  be  like  a 
cone  above  the  reach  of  the  waves,  which  would,  at 
every  eruption,  vomit  forth  volcanic  matter  into  the 
sea  on  all  sides,  as  the  mountain  was  in  the  process  of 
being  heaved  up. 

There  is  one  phenomenon  very  remarkable  in  the 
structure  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  stratification  of  this 
vast  mountain.  The  inferior  clay  beds  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are  found  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south  of  ^tna,  to  dip  inward  towards  the  mountain 
This  looks  as  if  they  had  fallen  in  from  the  sudden 
and  free  escape  of  the  melted  matter  that  had  held 
them  np,  rather  than  they  had  fallen  outward  as  if 
they  had  cracked  from  bemg  heaved  up.  They  appear 
as  if  they  had  first  of  all  been  heaved  up  by  an  enor- 
mous power  of  melted  mutter  from  below,  which  by 
suddenly  and  freely  escapjng,  caused  a  cavity,  into 
which  these  horizontal  beds .  fell  on  all  sides  with  a 
dip  inward. 

Since  these  lower  beds  of  clay  dip  inward  towards 
the  mountain,  instead  of  lying  on  the  same  slope  as 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  since  this  inward  dip- 
ping is  found  all  round  iEtna,  except  to  the  west, 
where  it  is  not  in  sight,  it  is  evident  that  these  clay 
strata  were  once  continuous;  wero  a  horizontal  rock 
occupying  the  space  now  covered  by  the  volcanic 
mountain;  and  were  penetrated  by  the  eruptive  forces 
of  the  volcano  They,  therefore,  lie  under  the  whole 
mountain,  and  may  be  said  to  be  sub-^tnean.  In 
some  places,  even  these  lower  bed  ^  appear  in  hills  a 
thousand  feet  high ;  though  in  others  much  lower. 
Their  beds  appear  in  some  instances  300  feet  thick, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  lava. 


UlftT£UCnOH8  TO  MECHAHIOa. 


DR.  BUCHANAN   ON   CELLABS. 

While  I -would  condemn  cellars  and  basements  en- 
tirely, the  common  plan  of  building  in  their  abeence 
must  be  condemned  also.  Tbehouse  being  built  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  space  is  left  oetween  the 
lower  floor  and  the  ground,  which  is  even  closer  and^ 
darker  than  a  cellar,  and  which  becomes,  on  a^  small- 
er scale,  the  source  of  noxious  emanations.  Under- 
floor  space  should  be  abolbhed  as  well  as  cellars  and 
basements. 

The  plan  that  I  have  adopted  with  the  most  satis- 
factory success,  to  avoid  .all  these  evils,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— Let  the  house  be  built  entirely  above  the 
ground ;  let  the  lower  floor  be  built  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  at  least  as  high  as  the  surrounding  soil. 
If  filled  up  with  any  clean  material  a  few  inches 
above  the  surrounding  earth,  it  would  be  better.  A 
proper  foundation  being  prepared,  make  your  first 
floor  by  a  pavement  of  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  ce- 
ment upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Let  the  same 
be  extended  into  your  walls,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  walls 
of  your  house  with  water-proof  cement  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  earth. 
Upon  this  foundation  build  according  to  your  fancy. 
Your  lower  floor  will  be  perfectly  dry — impenetrable 
to  moisture  and  to  vermin;  not  a  single' animal  can  get 
a  lodgment  in  your  story.  By  adopting  this  plan, 
your  house  will  be  dry  and  cleanly;  the  atmosphere 
of  your  ground-floor  will  be  fresh  and.  pure;  you  will 
be  entirely  relieved  from  that  steady  arain  upon  life 
which  is  produced  by  basements  and  cellars;  and  if 
you  appropriate  the  ground-floor  to  purposes  of  store- 
rooms, kitchen,  etc.,  you  will  find  that  the  dry  apart- 
ments thus  constructed  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
old  basements  and  cellars.  And  if  you  place  your  sit- 
ting and  sleeping-rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors, 
you  will  be  as  thoroughly  exempt  from  local  miasma 
as  architecture  can  make  you. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND   CTJBIOVB. 

RKCBKT      INVENTIONS. 

The  noise  of  cannon  has  been  heard  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  applying 
the  ear  to  the  solid  earth. 

Elbctricitv  in  a  Vacuum. — A  new  apparatus  for 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  electric  spark  will  not 

£ass  through  a  perfect  vacuum  has  been  contiived  by 
[  M.  Alvergniat,  of  Paris.    At  a  distance  of  three 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  electricity  ceases  to  pass. 

PoRosmr  OF  Iron. — ^The  porosity  of  cast-iron  is  a 
well-known  fact.  Many  years  ago,  B(r.  Perkins  forced 
water  through  thick  plates  of  it;  hence  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  gasses  pass  with  ease.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  physician  at  Chambery  was  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance that  an  epidemic  of  fever  occurred  in  Savoy 
every  winter;  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  traced  the 
cause  to  the  use  in  the  cottsges  of  cast-iron*  stoves, 
which  allowed  the  gases  of  combustion  to  pass  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms.  The  subject  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  MM.  Deville  and  Troost,  and  they  find, 
by  a  very  carefully  conducted  experiment,  that  hy- 
drogen, carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
bonic oxide,  do  actunlly  pass  through  the  walls  of  a 
cast-iron  stove,  at  a  dull  as  well  as  a  bright  red  heat. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


A  Walkers  dictionary— the  mile  stones. 

What  nation  produces  marriage  most? — ^Why ,  Fasci- 
nation. 

CuTThVG  for  the  cutter. — Hairdresser  (anxious   to 
puff  his  anti-bear's  grease:)  "excuse  me  sir^  but  you 
'are  a  leetle  bald."     Old  gentleman:  "Bald,  eh?  Yes  I 
was  bom  sol" 

A  MAN  about  town  was  lately  invited  to  a  sewing 
party.  The  next  day  a  friend  asked  him  how  the  en- 
tertainment came  off.  Oh,  it  was  very  arousing,"  he 
replied,  "the  ladies  hemmed,  and  I  hawed .'' 

Stationary. — ''What  would  you  be,  dearest,"  said 
Walter  to  his  sweetheart,  "if  I  was  to  press  the  seal 
of  love  upon  those  sealing-wax  lips?"  "I  should  be 
stationary." 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  a  moral  reform  paper  called  at  the 
post-office  the  other  day  and  inquired  if  the  Friend  qf 
Freedom  had  come.— *'No,"  said  the  postmaster,  ''there 
has  been  no  such  person  here  for  a  long  time." 

An  honest  old  lady  in  the  country,  when  told  of  her 
husband's  death,  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  do  declare,  our 
troubles  never  come  alone!  It  ain't  a  week  since  I  lost 
my  best  ben,  and  now  my  husband's  gone,  too, 
poor  manT' 

Thk  Littlb  Rascal. — A  grocer  had  for  his  virtues  ob- 
tained the  name  of  "The  Little  Rascal."  A  stranger 
asked  him  why  this  appellation  had  been  given  him. 
"To  distinguish  me  from  the  rest  of  my  trade,"  quoth 
he,  ''who  are  all  great  rascals." 

Tiger  Hunting. — A  Frenchman,  who  had  been  in 
India,  speaking  of  tiger-hunts,   pleasantly  remarks: 

"When  ze  Frenchman  hunts  ze  tiger,  ah!  ze  sport 
is  grand,  magnifiquc!  but  when  ze  tiger  hunts  ze 
Frenchman,  one!  zere  is  ze  very  devil  to  pay.'* 

An  old  Scotch  lady  had  an  evening  party,  where  a 
young  man  was  present  who  was  about  to  leave  for  an 
appointment  in  China.  As  he  was  exceedingly  extrav- 
agant in  his  langu:ige  about  himself,  the  old  lady  said, 
when  he  was  leaving,  "Tak*  gude  care  o*  yoursel* 
when  ye  are  away,  for;  mind  ye,  they  eat  puppies  in 
Ohenal" 

A  Frenchman,  who  had  just  purchased  a  country- 
seat,  was  complaining  of  the  want  of  birds  in  his 
garden. — "Set  some  traps,"  replied  an  old  officer,  "and 
they'll  come.  I  was  once  in  Africa,  and  there  wasn't 
supposed  to  bft  a  woman  within  two  hundred  miles. 
I  bung  a  pair  of  earrings  and  a  collar  upon  a  tree,  and 
the  next  morning  I  found  two  women  under  the 
branches." 

"Sir,"  said  a  fierce  lawyer,  *'do  you,  on  your  solemn 
oath,  declare  this  is  not  your  handwriting?"  "I  reckon 
not,"  was  the  cool  reply.  "Does  it  resemble  your  hand- 
writing?" ''Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  don't."  "Do  you  swear 
that  it  don't  resemble  your  handwriting?"  "Well,  I 
do,  old  head,"  "You  take  your  solemn  oath  that  this 
writing  does  not  resemble  yours  in  a  single  letter?" 
" Y-e-a-s,  sir."  "Now  how  do  you  know?"  "  'Cause  I 
can't  write!" 

Absent. — Colonel  M'Olung  of  Mississippi  kicked  a 
man  out  of  a  bar  room,  and  the  fellow  failed  to  resent 


it  Afterwards  M'Clung  saw  this  same  fellow  kick 
another  man  out  of  a  house  in  New  Orleans.  The 
Colonel  remarked  to  the  fellow  that  he  had  niore  tiluck 
in  New  Orleans  than  in  Mississippi. — "No,  colonel, 
not  that,"  he  replied;  '*it  is  only  because  you  and  I 
know  whom  to  jLick.'' 

Coroner's  Verdict.— A  Yankee  genius  out  West, 
conceiving  that  a  little  ^npowder  thrown  upon  some 
green  wood  would  facilitate  its  burning,  directed  a 
small  stream  upon  the  smoking  pile;  and  not  possess- 
ing a  hand  sufficiently  quick  to  cut  this  off  at  a  desir- 
able moment,  he  was  blown  into  pieces.  The  coroner 
thus  reasoned  out  the  verdict:  "It  can't  be  called  sui- 
cide, because  he  didn't  mean  to  kill  himself;  it  wasn't 
a  visitation  of  God,  because  he  wasn't  struck  by  light- 
ning; he  didn't  die  for  want  of  breath,  for  he  hadn't 
anything  left  to  breathe  with.  It's  plain  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  about,  so  I  shall  bring  in,  'died  for 
want  of  common  sense.* " 

The  Barrister  and  the  Wftness. — At  the  assises 
held  during  the  past  year  at  Lincoln,  after  both  judge 
and  counsel  had  had  much  trouble  to  make  the  timid 
witnesses  upon  a  trial  speak  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  the  jury;  there  was  called  into  the  box  a 
young  ostler,  who  appeared  to  be  simplicity  personi- 
fied. "Now,*8ir,"  said  the  counsel,  in  a  tone  he  would 
at  any  other  time  have  denounced  as  vulgarly  load, 
"I  hope  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making  you 
speak  up."  "I  hope  not,  zur,"  was  shouted,  or  rather 
bellowed  out  by  the  witness,  in  tones  which  alnoost 
shook  the  building.  "How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way 
sir?"  said  the  counsel.  "Please  zur,  I  can't  speak  any 
louder,  zur,"  said  the  astonished  witness,  attempting 
to  shout  louder  than  before,  evidently  thinking  the 
fault  to  be  his  speaking  too  softly.  "Pray,  have  you 
been  drinking  this  morning,"  shouted  the  coonsel, 
who  had  now  thoroughly  lost  his  temper.  "Yes,  zar," 
was  the  reply.  "And  what  have  you  been  drinking?" 
"Corfee,  zur."  "And  what  did  you  have  in  your 
coffee,  sir!"  shouted  the  exasperated  counsel.  "A 
spune,  zur,"  was  the  answer  innocently  spoken,  amidst 
the  roars  of  the  whole  court — excepting  only  the  now 
thoroughly  wild  counsel,  who  flung  down  his  brief, 
and  rush^  out  of  court 


QUE   ADVICE. 

Because  yon  flourish  in  worldly  affairs, 
Don't  be  haughty,  and  put  on  airs, 

With  insolent  pride  of  station  I 
Don't  be  proud,  and  tura^up  your  nose 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clo'ee. 
But  learn  for  the  sake  of  your  soul's  repose. 
That  wealth's  a  bubble,  that  comes — and  goes  I 
And  that  alt  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows, 

Is  subject  to  irritation. 
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POETftY. 


LOVB   AND    HOPE. 

Oh  I  the  world  is  dark,  and  the  world  is  bright) 
Aod  the  worm  gnaws  out  lifers  flowers; 

Bat  a  golden  morrow  shall  follow  the  night, 
And  the  rainbow  follow  the  showers; 

Sweet  wife! 
And  the  rainbow  follow  the  showers. 

Ob  I  the  world  is  grey  and  weary  and  old 
When  the  birds  have  ceased  to  sing. 

But  the  love  of  true  hearts  need  never  be  cold, 
When  winter  shall  follow  the  spring; 

Sweet  wife! 
When  winter  shall  follow  the  spring. 

There^s  a  star  in  the  darkest  clond  of  heaven. 
When  a  soft  eye  looks  from  above; 

There's  a  yellow  sheaf  where  the  plow  hath  driven 
And  a  crown  o'er  the  cross  of  love; 

Sweet  wife  I 
And  a  crown  o'er  the  cross  of  love. 

Oh !  the  world  hath  a  dark  and  sunny  side, 

And  the  light  in  darkness  glows, 
And  the  dawn  will  shine  for  us  my  bride, 

As  when  first  on  our  love  it  rose: 
I  Sweet  wife  t 

As  when  first  on  our  love  it  rose. 


HAEOLD, 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY  SIR  B.   BULWER  LYTTON. 


rOONTTNVBD.] 

DEATH  AND  LOVE. 

Descending  a  staircase  without  the  walls — as  even 
in  royal  halls  the  principle  staircases  were  then — Har- 
old gained  a  wide  coort,  in  which  loitered  several  house 
carles  and  attendants,  whether  of  the  king  or  the  vis- 
itors; and,  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  palace^  took 
his  way  towards  the  king's  room,  which  lay  round 
and  near  what  is  now  called  ''The  Painted  Chamber," 
then  used  as  a  bed-room  by  Edwafd  on  state  occa* 
sions. 

And  now  he  entered  the  ante-chamber  of  his  royal 
brother-in-law.  Crowded  it  was  but  rather  seemed  it 
the  ball  of  a  convent  than  the  ante-room  of  a  king. 
Monks,  pilgrims,  priests,  met  his  eye  in  every  nook; 
and  not  there  did  the  earl  pause  to  practice  the  arts 
of  nopular  favor.  Passing  erect  through  the  midst, 
he  beckoned  forth  the  officer,  in  attendance  at  the  ex* 


treme  end,  who,  after  an  interchange  of  whispers,  ush- 
ered him  into  the  royal  presence. 

On  entering,  he  found  there  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and,  though  richly  clad,  in  embroidered  gonna, 
and  with  ateghar  richly  gilt  at  his  side,  still  with  the 
loose  robe,  the  long  mustache,  and  the  skin  of  the 
throat  and  ri^ht  hand  punctured  with  characters  and 
devices,  which  proved  his  adherence  to  the  fashions  of 
the  Saxon.  And  Harold's  eyes  sparkled,  for  in  this 
guest  he  recognized  the  father  of  Aldyth,  Earl  Alger, 
son  of  Leofric.  The  two  nobles  exchanged  grave  sal- 
utations, and  each  eyed  the  other  wistfully. 

'*Thou  art  welcome,  Harold,"  said  the  king  with  less 
than  his  usual  listlessness,  and  with  a  look  of  relief, 
as  the  earl  approached  him. 

''Our  good  Algar  comes  to  us  with  a  suit  well  wor- 
thy consideration,  though  pressed  somewhat  hotly,  and 
evincing  too  great  a  desire  for  goods  worldly;  con- 
trasting in  this  his  most  laudable  father,  our  well-be- 
loved Leofric,  who  spends  his  substance  in  endowing 
monasteries'  and  dispensing  alms;  wherefore  he  shall 
receive  a  hundred  fold,  in  the  treasure-house  above." 

"A  good  interest,  doubtless  my  lord,  the  ktng," 
said  Algar,  quickly,  *'but  one  that  is  not  paid  to  his 
heirs  and  the  more  need,  if  my  father  (whom  I  blame 
not  for  doing  as  he  lists  with  his  own)  gives  all  he 
hath  to  the  monks — the  more  need,  I  say,  to  take  care 
that  his  son  shall  be  enabled  to  follow  his  example. 
As  it  is,  most  noble  king,  I  fear  me  that  Algar,  son  of 
Leofricv  will  have  nothing  to  give.  In  brief.  Earl  Har- 
old," continued  Algar,  turning  to  his  fellow  Ihegn — 
''in  brief,  thus  stands  the  matter.  When  our  lord  the 
king  was  first  graciously  pleased  to  consent  to  rule  :n 
England,  the  two  chiefs  who  most  assured  his  throne 
were  thy  father  and  mine.  Now,  therefore,  I  come  to 
my  lord,  and  I  ask,  'What  lands  and  what  lordships 
canst  thou  spare  in  broad  England  to  Algar,  once 
Earl  ef  Wessex,  and  son  to  the  Leofric  whose  hand 
smoothed  the  way  to  thy  throne?'  My  lord  the  king  is 
pleased  to  preach  to  me  contempt  of  the  world;  thou 
dost  not  despise  the  world.  Earl  of  the  East  Angles— 
what  sayest  thou  to  the  heir  of  Leofric?" 

'•That  thy  suit  is  just,"  answered  Harold,  calmly, 
"but  urged  with  small  reverence." 

Earl  Algar  bounded  like  a  stag  that  the  arrow  hath 
startled. 

"It  becomes  thee,  who  hast  backed  thy  suits  with 
war-ships  and  mail,  to  talk  of  reverence,  and  rebuke 
one  whose  fathers  reigned  over  earldoms,  when  thine 
were  no  doubt  ceorls  at  the  plough.    But  for  Edric 
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Streone,  tbe  traitor  and  low-born,  what  had  been 
Wolnoth,  thy  grand  sire?" 

So  rude  fi^dihome  an  assault  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  who,  though  personally  he  loved  Harold  in  his 
lukewarm  way,  yet,  like  all  weak  men,  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  6ee  the  fetrdng  split  their  strength  against 
each  other,  brought  the  blooi  ioto  Harold's  cheek; 
but  he  answered  calmly — 

"We  live  in  a  land,  son  of  Leofric,  in  which  birth, 
though  not  disesteemcd,  gives  of  itself  no  power  in 
council  or  camp.  We  belong  to  a  land  where  men 
are  valued  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what  their  dead 
ancestors  might  have  been.  So  has  it  beea  for  ages 
in  Saxon  England,  where  my  fathers,  through  God- 
win, as  thou  sayest,  might  have  been  ceorls;  and  so,  I 
have  heard,  it  is  in  the  land  of  the  martial  Danes, 
where  my  fathers,  through  Githa,  reigned  on  the 
thrones  of  the  North/' 

"Thou  dost  well,"  said  Algar,  gnawing  his  lip,  "to 
shelter  thyself  on  the  spindle  side,  but  we  Saxons  of 
pure  descent  think  little  of  your  kings  of  the  North, 
pirates  and  idolators,  and  eaters  of  horseflesh;  but  en- 
joy what  thou  hast,  and  let  Algar  have  his  due." 

"It  is  for  the  king,  not  his  servant,  to  answer  the 
prayer  of  Algar,**  said  Harold,  withdrawing  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room. 

Algar's  eye  followed  him,  and  observing  that  the 
king  was  fast  sinking  into  one  of  the  fits  of  religious 
reverie,  in  which  he  sought  to  be  inspired  with  a  de- 
cision, whenever  hia  mind  was  perplexed,  he  moved 
with  a  light  step  to  Harold,  put  his  hand  on  his  should- 
er, and  whispered — 

*^We  do  ill  to  quarrel  with  each  other — I  repent  me 
of  hot  words, — enough.  Thy  father  is  a  wise  man, 
and  «6e8  far — thy  father  would  have  us  friends.  Be  it 
so.  Hearken:  my  daughter  Aldyth  is  esteemed  not 
the  least  fair  of  the  maidens  in  England;  I  will  give 
her  to  thee  as  thy  wife,  and  as  thy  morgen  gift,  thou 
shalt  win  for  me  from  the  king  the  earldom  forfeited  by 
thy  brother  Sweyn,  now  parceled  out  among  sub-earls 
and  thegns — easy  enow  to  control.  By  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban,  dost  thou  hesitate,  man?" 

'No,  not  an  instant,"  said  Harold,  stung  to  the 
quick.  "Not,  couldst  thou  oflfer  me  all  Mercia  as  her 
dower,  would  I  wed  the  daughter  of  Algar,  and  bend 
my  knee;  as  a  son  to  a  wife's  father,  to  the  man  who 
despises  my  lineage,  while  he  truckles  to  my  power." 

Algar's  face  grew  convulsed  with  rage;  but  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  the  earl,  he  strode  back  to  Ed- 
ward, who  now  with  vacant  eyes  looked  up  from  the 
rosary  over  which  he  had  been  bending,  and  said  ab- 
ruptly— 

"Afy  lord  the  king,  I  have  spoken  as  I  think  it  be- 
comes a  man  who  knows  his  own  claims,  and  believes 
in  the  gratitude  of  princes.  Three  days  will  I  tarry 
^^  London  for  your  gracious  answer;  on  the  fourth  I 
dep  u  t.     May  the  saints  guard  your  throne." 

When  the  son  of  Leotric  had  left  the  chamber,  the 
king  rose  wearily,  and  said  "Leave  me,  then,  Harold, 
si^ih  so  it  must  be.  Put  thine  earldom  in  order,  attend 
to  the  monasteries  and  the  poor,  and  return  soon.  As 
f^  Algar^  what  safest  thou  ?" 

"I  fear  me,"  answered  the  large-souled  Harold, 
with  »  f  ictoricus  eSott  of' justice  6ver  resentment, 
"that  if  you  reject  his  suit  you  will  drive  him  into 
gome  perilous  extremes.  Despite  his  rash  and  proud 
spirit,  he  is  brave  against  foes,  and   beloved  by  the 


ceorle,  why  oft  like  best  the  frank  and  hasty  spirit 
Wherefore  stme  power  and  lordship  it  were  wise  to 
give,  without  dispossessing  others,  and  not  more  wife 
than  due,  for  his  father  served  you  well." 

**And  hath  endowed  more  houses  of  God  than  any 
eail  in  the  kingdom.  But  Algar  is  no  Leofric.  We 
will  consider  your  words  and  heed  them.  Bless  you 
beau  frere  !  and  send  in  the  cheapman,  who  waits 
without  with  the  thumb  of  St.  Jude  I  What  a  gift  to 
my  new  church  of  St.  Peter  !  The  |hnmb  of  St.  Jude  I 
Non  nobis  Gloria !  Sancta  Maria !  The  thumb  of 
St.  Jude  1"  

Harold,  without  waiting  once  more  to  see  Edith, 
nor  even  taking  leave  of  his  father,  repaired  to  Dun- 
wich,  the  capital  of  his  earldom.  In  his  absence,  the 
king  wholly  forgot  Algar  and  hia  suit;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  only  lordships  at  his  disposal,  Stigand, 
the  grasping  bishop,  got  from  him  without  an  effort 
In  much  wrath  Earl  Algar,  on  the  fourth  day,  assem- 
bling all  the  loose  men-at-arms  he  could  find  around 
the  metropolis,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  disor- 
derly band,  took  his  way  into  Wales,  with  his  young 
daughter  Aldyth,  to  whom  the  crown  of  a  Welsh 
king  was  perhaps  some  comfort  for  the  loss  of  the  fair 
earl;  though  the  rumor  ran  that  she  had  long  sinee  lost 
her  heart  to  her  father's  foe. 

Edith,  after  a  long  homily  from  the  king,  returned 
to  Hilda;  nor  did  her  godmother  renew  the  subject  of 
the  convent.  All  she  said  on  parting  was,  "Even  in 
youlh  the  silver  cord  may  be  loosened,  and  the  golden 
bowl  may  be  broken ;  and  rather  perhaps  in  youth 
than  in  age  when  the  heart  has  grown  hard,  wilt  thou 
recall  with  a  sigh  my  counsels." 

Godwin  had  departed  to  Wales;  all  his  sons  were 
at  their  several  lordships;  Edward  was  left  alone  to 
his  monks  and  relic  -  venders.  And  so  months 
passed. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  with  th6  kings  of  England 
to  hold  state  and  wear  their  crowns  thrice  a-yea^,  at 
Christmas,  at  Easter,  and  at  Whitsuntide;  and  in 
those  times  their  nobles  came  round  them,  and  there 
was  much  feasting  and  great  pomp. 

So,  in  the  Easter  of  the  yeai*  of  our  Lord  1053, 
King  Edward  kept  his  court  at  Windshore,  (Windsor) 
and  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons,  and  many  others  of 
high  degree,  left  their  homes  to  do  honor  to  the  kin^. 
And  Earl  Godwin  came  first  to  his  house  in  London — 
near  the  Tower'  Palatine,  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Fleet — and  Harold  the  earl,  and  Tostig,  and  Leofwine, 
and  Gurth,  were  to  meet  him  there,  .and  go  thence, 
with  the  full  state  of  their  sub-thegns,  and  cnehts,  fuid 
house  carles;  their  falcons,  and  their  hounds,  as  be- 
came men  of  such  rank,  to  the  court  of  King  Edward. 

Earl  Godwin  sate  with  his  wife,  Githa,  in  the  room 
out  of  the  hall — that  room  which  looked  on  the  Thames 
— awaiting  Harold,  who  was  expected  to  arrive  ere 
night-fall. 

"Githa,"  said  the  earl,  **thou  hast  been  to  me  a  good 
wife  and  a  true,  and  thou  hast  borne  me  tall  and  oold 
sons,  some  of  w-honv  have  caused  us  sorrow,  and  some 
joy;  and  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  we  but  have  drawn 
closer  to  each  other.  Yet  when  we  wed  thou  wert  in 
thy  first  youth,  and  the  best  part  of  my  years  was 
fled;  andxthou  wert  a  Dane  and  I  a  Saxon;  and  thou 
a  king's  niece,  and  now  a  king's  sister,  and  I  but 
tracing  two  descents  to  thegn's  rank.'' 
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Moved  and  niarveliu^  at  this  touch  of  sentiment  in 
the  calm  earl,  in  whom,  indeed,  such  sentiment  was 
rare,  Githa  roused  herself  from  her  musini^s  and  said 
simply  and  anxiously — "I  fear  my  lord  ia  not  well, 
that  he  speaks  thus  to  Githa!" 

The  earl  smiled  faintly. 

"Thou  art  right  with  thy  woman's  wit,  wife.  And 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  though  I  said  it  not  to  alarm 
thee  I  have  had  strange  noises  in  my  ears,  and  a  surge, 
as  of  blood  to  the  temples." 

"Oh  Godwin,  dear  spouse,'*  said  Githa  tenderly, 
"aad  I  was  blind  to  the  cause,  but  wondered  why 
there  was  some  change  in  thy  manner  I  But  I  will  go 
to  Hilda  to-morrow;  she  hath  charms  against  all  dis- 
ease,'* 

"Leare  Hilda  ia  peace,  to  give  her  charms  to  the 
young;  age  defies  Wigh  and  Wicca.  Now  hearken 
to  me.  I  feel  that  my  thread  is  nigh  spent,  and,  as 
Hilda  would  say,  my  Fylgia  forewarns  me  that  we 
are  about  to  part.  Silenco,  I  say,  and  hear  me.  I 
have  done  proud  things  in  my  day;  I  have  made  kings 
and  built  thrones,  I  stand  higher  in  England  than  ever 
thegn  or  earl  stood  before.  I  would  not,  Githa,  that 
the  tree  of  my  house,  planted  in  the  storm,  and  wat- 
ered with  lavish  blood,  should  wither  away.  So  wife 
mine,  of  all  our  six  sons,  Harold  alone  dauntless  as 
Tostig,  mild  as  Gurth,  hath  his  father's  thoughtful 
brain.  And,  if  the  king  remains  as  aloof  as  now  from 
his  royal  kinsman,  Edward  the  Atheling,  "who" — the 
earl  hesitated  and  looked  around — ''who  so  near  to  the 
throne  when  I  am  no  more,  as  Harold,  the  joy  of  the 
ceorls,  and  the  pride  of  the  thegns? — he  whose  tongue 
never  falters  in  the  Witan,  and  whose  arm  hath  never 
known  defeat  in  the  field?" 

Githa's  heart  swelled,  and  her  cheek  grew  flushed. 

"But  what  I  fear  most,"  resumed  the  earl,  "is,  not 
the  enemy  without,  But  the  jealousy  within.  By  the 
side  of  Hiirold  stands  Tostig,  rapacious  to  grasp,  but 
impotent  to  hold — able  to  ruin,  strengthless  to  save.*' 

"Nay,  Godwin,  my  lord,  thou  wrongest  our  hand- 
some son." 

'•Wife,  wife,"  said  the  earl  stamping  his  foot,  '*hear 
me  and  obey  me;  for  my  words  on  earth  may  be  few, 
and  while  thou  gainsayest  me  the  blood  mounts  to  my 
brain,  and  my  eyes  see  through  a  cloud." 

"Forgive  me,  sweet  lord,''  said  Githa,  humbly. 

"Mickle  and  sore  it  repents  me  that  in  their  youth  I 
spared  not  the  time  from  my  worldly  ambition  to 
watch  over  the  hearts  of  my  sons.  But  what  we  can 
not  alter  we  must  amend;  and  if  thou  survivest  mo, 
and  if,  as  I  forbode,  dissension  break  out  between 
Harold  and  Tostig,  I  charge  thee  by  memory  of  our 
love,  and  reverence  for  my  grave,  to  deem  wise  and 
just  all  that  Harold  deems  just  and  wise.  For  when 
Gknlwin  is  in  the  dust,  his  house  lives  alone  in  Harold. 
Heed  me  now,  and  heed  ever.  And  so  while  the  day 
yet  lasts,  I  will  go  forth  into  the  marts  and  the  guilds, 
and  talk  to  the  burgesses,  and  smile  on  their  wives, 
and  be,  to  the  lait,  Godwin  the  aoiooth  and  the 
strong." 

So  saying,  the  old  earl  arose,  and  walked  f^rth  with 
a  firm  step;  and  his  old  hound  sprang  up,  pricked  his 
ears,  and  fallowed  him;  the  blinded  falcon  turned  his 
ear  toward  the  clapping  door,  but  did  not  stir  from 
t'le  dossel. 


Then  Githa  again  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
and  again  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  gazing  into  the 
red  flame  of  the  fire — red  and  fitful  through  the  blue 
smoke — and  thought  over  her  lord's  words.  It  might 
be  the  third  part  of  an  hour  after  Godwin  had  left 
the  house,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Githa,  expecting 
the  return  of  her  sons,  looked  up  eagerly,  but  it  was 
Hilda,  who  stooped  her  head  under  the  vault  of  the 
door;  and  behind  Hilda  came  two  of  her  maidens, 
bearing  a  small  cyst,  or  chest.  The  Vala  motioned  to 
her  attendants  to  lay  the  cyst  at  the  feet  of  Githa, 
and  that  done,  with  lowly  salutation  they  left:  the 
room. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Danes  were  strong  in  Githa; 
Christianity  added  to  them,  not  removed,  and  she  felt 
an  indescribable  awe  when  the  Vala  stood  before  her, 
the  red  light  playing  on  her  stern,  marble  face,  and 
contrasting  roboi  of  funeral  black.  But  with  all  her 
awe,  Githa,  who  not  educated  like  her  daughter  Edith, 
had  few  feminine  recources,  loved  the  visits  of  her 
mysterious  kinswoman.  She  loved  to  live  her  life 
over  again  in  discourse  on  the  wild  customs  and  dark 
rites  of  the  Danes;  and  even  her  awe  itself  had  the 
charm  the  ghost  tale  has  to  the  child,  for  the  illiterate 
are  ever  children.  ' 

Githa  rose  to  welcome  the  Vala,  and  said: — 

"Hail,  Hilda,  and  thrice  hail!  The  day  has  been 
warm  and  the  way  long;  and,  ere  thou  takestfood  and 
wine,  let  me  prepare  for  thee  the  bath  for  thy  form,  or 
the  bath  for  thy  feet.  For  as  sleep  to 'the  young,  is 
the  bath  to  the  old." 

Hilda  shook  her  head. 

Then  seating  herself  in  Godwin's  large  chair,  she 
leaned  over  her  seid^tafiT,  and  was  silent,  as  if  ab- 
sorbed in  her  thoughts. 

"Githa,"  she  said  at  last,  "where  is  thy  lord?  I 
came  to  touch  his  hand  and  look  on  his  brow." 

"He  hath  gone  forth  into  the  mart,  and  my  sons  are 
from  home;  and  Harold  comes  hither,  ere  night,  from 
his  earldom." 

A  faint  smile,  as  of  triumph,  broke  over  the  lips  of 
the  Vala,  and  then  suddealy  gave  way  to  an  express- 
ion of  great  sainess. 

"Is  it  not  strange,"  said  she  "that  I,  though  task- 
ing the  Nomas  not  to  afflict  a  foe,  but  to  shape  the 
career  of  those  I  love — I  finl,  indeed,  my  predictions 
fulfilled;  but  how  often,  alas!  only  in  horror  and 
doom!" 

"How  so,  kinswoman,  how  so?"  said  Githa  awed, 
yet  charmed  in  the  awe,  and  drawing  her  chair  near- 
er to  the  mournful  sorceress.  ''Didst  thou  not  fore- 
tell our  return  in  triumph  from  the  unjust  outlawry, 
and,  lo,  it  hath  come  to  pass?  and  hast  thou  not"  (here 
Githa's  proud  face  flushed)  ^'foretold  also  that  my> 
stately  Harold  shall  wear  the  diadem  of  a  king?" 

"Truly,  the  first  came  to  pass,"  said  Hilda;  "but—" 
she  piused,  and  her  eye  fell  on  the  chest;  then  break- 
ing off,  she  continued,  speaking  to  herself  rather  than 
to  Githa — "And  Harold's  dream — what  did  that  por- 
tend? the  runes  fail  me,  and  the  dead  give  no  v6iee.' 
And  beyond  one  dim  day,  in  which  his  betrothed  shall 
clasp  him  in  the  arms  of  a  bride,  all  is  dark  to  my' 
vision — dark — dark.  Speak  not  to  me,  Githa;  for  a 
burthen  heavy  as  the  stone  on  a  grave,  rests  on  a 
weary  heart.'' 
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So  saying,  the  Vala's  lips  closed;  aud  again  both 
the  women  sate  silent  by  the  great  fire,  as  it  flared 
and  flickered  over  the  deep  lines  and  high  features  of 
Githa,  the  earl's  wife,  and  the  calm,  unwrinkled,  so- 
lemn face  of  the  melancholy  Yala. 

While  these  conferences  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Godwin,  Harold,  on  his  way  to  London,  dismissed  his 
train  to  precede  him  to  his  father's  roof,  and  striking 
across  the  country,  rode  £aRt  and  alone  toward  the  old 
Koman  abode  of  Hilda. 

Months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  or  beard  of 
Edith.  News  at  that  time  was  either  transmitted  by 
special  nuncius,  or  passing  pilgrim,  or  borne  from  lip 
to  lip  by  the  scattered  multitude.  But  even  in  his 
busy  and  anxious  duties,  Harold  had  in  vain  sought 
to  banish  from  his  heart  the  image  of  that  young  girl, 
whose  life  he  needed  no  Yala  to  predict  to  him  was 
interwoven  with  the  fibres  of  his  own.  The  obstacles 
which,  while  he  yielded  to,  he  held  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical, only  inflamed  the  deep  strength  of  the  solitary 
passion  his  life  had  known:  a  passion  that,  dating 
from  the  very  childhood  of  Edith,  had,  often  unknown 
to  himself,  animated  his  desire  of  fame,  and  mingled 
with  his  visions  of  power.  Nor,  though  hope  was  far 
and  dim,  was  it  extinct. 

The  legitimate  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  a 
prince  living  in  the  court  of  the  emperor,  of  fair  re- 
pute, and  himself  wedded,  and  Edward's  health,  al- 
ways precarious,  seemed  to  forbid  any  very  prolonged 
existence  to  the  reigning  king.  Therefore,  he 
thought,  that  through  the  successor,  whose  throne 
would  rest  its  safety  upon  Harold's  support,  he  might 
easily  obtain  that  dispensation  from  the  pope  which 
he  knew  the  present  king  would  never  ask — a  dispen- 
satifjn  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  accorded  to  any  subject, 
and  which,  therefore,  needed  all  a  king's  power  to 
back  it 

8o  in  that  hope,  and  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
quenched  forever  by  Edith's  adoption  of  the  veil  and 
the  irrevocable  vow,  with  a  beating,  disturbed,  but 
joyful  heart,  he  rode  over  field  and  through  forest  to 
the  old  Roman  house. 

He  emerged  at  length  to  the  rear  of  the  villa,  and 
the  sun  fast  hastening  to  its  decline,  shone  full  upon 
the  rude  columns  of  the  Druid  temple.  And  there,  as 
he  had  seen  her  before,  when  he  had  first  spoke  of 
love  and  its  barriers,  he  beheld  the  young  maiden. 

He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  leaving  the  well- 
trained  animal  loose  to  browse  on  the  waste  land,  he 
ascended  the  knoll.  He  stole  noiselessly  behind 
Edith,  and  his  foot  stumbled  against  the  grave-stone 
of  the  dead  TitanSaxon  of  ola  Bat  the  apparition, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  and  the  dream  that  had  fol- 
lowed, had  long  passed  from  his  piemorj,  and  no  su- 
perstition was  in  the  heart  springing  to  the  lips  that 
eiied  ^'Edifth**  once  again. 

The  girl  started,  looked  round,  ahd  fell  upon  his 
breast* 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  recovered  con- 
ficioQsness,  and  then  withdrawing  herself  gsntly  from 
his  arms  she  leaned  for  support  against  the  Teuton 
altar. 

She  was  much  changed  since  Harold  had  seen  her 
last;  her  cheek  had  grown  pale  and  thin,  and  her 
rounded  form  seemed  wasted;  and  sharp  grief,  as  he 
gazid  shot  through  the  soul  of  Harold. 


"Thou  hast  pined,  thou  hast  suffered,"  said  he, 
mournfully;  "and  I,  who  would  shed  my  life's  Wood 
to  take  one  from  thy  sorrows,  or  add  to  one  of  thy 
joys,  have  been  afar,  unable  to  comfort  perhaps  only 
a  cause  of  thy  woe." 

••No,  Harold,"  said  Edith,  faintly,  ''never  of  woe; 
always  of  comfort,  even  in  absence.  I  have*been  ill, 
and  Hilda  hath  tried  rune  and  charm  all  in  vain.  But 
I  am  better,  now  that  spring  hath  come  tardily  forth, 
and  I  look  on  the  fresh  flowers,  and  hear  the  song  of 
the  birds." 

But  tears  were  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  wbile  she 
spoke. 

••And  they  have  not  tormented  thee  again  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  convent?" 

••They?  no;  but  my  soul,  yes.  0  Harold,  release 
me  from  my  promise;  for  the  time  already  hatb  come 
that  thy  sister  foretold  to  me;  the  silver  cord  is  loos- 
ened, and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  and  I  would  fain 
take  the  wings  of  the  dove  and  be  at  neace." 

••Is  it  so?  Is  there  peace  in  the  home  where  the 
thought  of  Harold  becomes  a  sin?** 

••Not  sin  then  and  there,  Harold,  not  sin.  Thj  sis- 
ter hailed  the  convent  when  she  thought  of  prayer  for 
those  she  loved." 

••Prate  not  to  me  of  my  sistcrl*'  said  Harold,lbrongh 
his  set  teeth. 

•*It  is  but  a  mockery  to  talk  of  prayer  for  the  heart 
that  thou  thyself  rendest  in  twain.  Where  is  Hilda? 
I  would  see  her." 

•'She  hath  gone  to  thy  father's  house  with  a  gift; 
and  it  was  to  watch  for  her  return  that  I  sate  on  the 
green  knoll." 

Then  the  earl  drew  near  and  took  her  hand,  and 
sate  by  her  side,  and  they  conversed  long.  But 
Harold  saw,  with  a  fierce  pang,  that  Edith's  heart  was 
set  upon  the  convent,  and  that  even  in  his  presenee, 
and  despite  his  soothing  words,  she  was  broken-spi- 
rited and  despondent.  It  seemed  as  it  her  youth  and 
life  had  gone  from  her,  and  the  day  had  come  in 
which  she  said,  ••There  is  no  pleasure." 

Never  had  he  seen  her  thus;  and,  deeply  moved, 
as  well  as  keenly  stung,  he  rose  at  length  to  depart; 
her  hand  lay  passive  in  his  parting  clasp,  and  a  slight 
shiver  went  over  her  frame. 

••Farewell,  Edith;  when  I  return  from  Windshore,  I 
shall  be  at  my  old  home  yonder,  and  Ve  shall  meet 
again." 

Edith's  lips  murmured  inaudibly,  and  she  beat  her 
eyes  to  the  ground. 

Slowly  Harold  regained  his  steed,  and,  as  he  rode 
on,  he  looked  behind  and  waved  oft  his  hand.  But 
Edith  sate  motionless,  her  eyes  still  on  the  ground, 
and  he  saw  not  the  tears  that  fell  from  them  fast  and 
burning;  nor  heard  he  the  low  voice  that  groaned 
amidst  the  heathen  ruins,  '•Mary,  sweet  mother,  shel- 
ter me  from  my  own  heart!'' 

(TO  BB  OOimKUBDi) 


THE   8SWIHG   GIXL. 

••I  am  80  Ured  of  this  kind  of  lite,''  said  Lilian  Dewey. 

She  sat  in  her  low,  opei*  pbaeton,  with  one  ebeek  rMtinic  on 
her  pinii  gloved  hand,  and  the  tangled  golden  hair  eMaping 
from  her  dainty  erepe  bonnet  like  an  aureate  mist— the  last 
creature  in  the  world  from  whom  one  would  expect  to  hear 
sach  a  discontented  UtUe  speecE  vj  v^  v/^  i  v 
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Bat  batterflies  sometimes  ^et  tired  of  sipping  Iionej  in  the 
sweetest  flowers,  aad  liumming  birds  grow  saM  witb  the  soft- 
est saminer  air;  so  Liliaa  Dewey  was  '^awoat  j''  of  the  glow 
and  glitter  of  her  sanny  life. 

*^To  be  sare  I  have  plenty  of  lorers,  and  offers  eoongh  for 
ten  girls,"  mused  op  LiliaD,  *«biit  it's  all  because  I  am  rich  and 
sooght  after.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  be  wooed  for  one's  self 
alone.  I  don't  want  to  be  poor — I  shouldn't  like  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  nor  sew  my  finger-ends  off,  but  I  wish  people 
didn't  know  that  I  was  Lily  Dewey,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  a  country  seat  on  the  Hudson." 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  Lily  descended  from  her 
carriage  and  went  into  the  swarming  tenement  house  where 
Miss  Fane,  her  dressmaker,  lived.  And  while  the  lady  of  hooks 
and  eves  cut,  basted  and  stitched,  Lily  looked  dreamilv  out  of 
the  window  and  pursued  the  vague  thread  of  her  reverie. 

"Now  there's  Charlie  Bruce  comins;  from  Europe — I  wish 
Charlie  couldn't  know  that  I  am  an  heiress.  I  used  to  like  him 
so  much  when  we  were  children  together:  but,  helgho!  things 
are  changed  since  then.  I  wonder  if  Charlie  is  as  handsome  as 
ever.    1  under " 

Her  thoughts  were  cat  short  here  by  the  unexpected  en- 
trance, on  the  scene,  of  quite  another  personage— a  stout,  jo- 
vial looking  old  gentleman  of  some  sixty  hale  autumns,  in  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  a  suit  of  butternut'^olored  cloth,  enlivened 
by  Tory  brilliant  brass  battons,  and  a  yellow  gingham  neck- 
tie. 

**  Well,  Miss  Fane,  I've  come  arter  ye,*'  said  this  apparition, 
wining  his  brow  with  a  huge  scarlet  silk  pocket  handkerchief. 
**My  wife's  bought  two  delaine  dresses  and  a  calico  and  a  rale 
gioiwine  black  silk,  stiffer'n  a  board,  and  trimmin's  enough  for 
the  Welsh  Giantess,  and " 

*^I  am  really  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Mr.  Bruce,"  said 
the  little  dressmaker  apologeticallyl  **but  my  mother  is  quite 
sick,  and  1  could  not  leave  her  at  present  Next  month  per- 
haps  " 

*'Nezt  month!"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  conn- 
tenanoe  indicative  of  the  utmost  dismay,  *'Why,  we  cannot 
wait,  me  and  my  wife.  Our  nephew's  comin'  from  Europe  next 
week — that's  Charles  Bruce — and  my  wife  wants  everythmg  in 
spick  and  span  erder  for  him." 

•*I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  could  not  leave  mv  mother." 

Tha  barly  old  farmer  bit  his  whip  handle  in  evident  dis- 
comfiture. 

''Don't  yon  know  of  no  other  handy  gal  I  could  get  to  sew 
my  wife's  ntw  dresses?" 

Mies  Fane  put  her  head  on  one^lde  and  applied  her  thimble 
thoughtfnlly  to  her  temples. 

••No,  air,  I  really  don't  think  of  any  one  who—" 

But  Miss  Dewey  had  risen  to  her  feet,  with  a  warning  glance 
toward  Mias  Fane. 

**1  will  go  with  the  geotleman  to  make  his  wife's  dres- 
ses." 

*'Too,  Miss  Dewey?"  cried  the  dressmaker. 

"Yee,  L  Country  air  will  do  me  good,  and— and  I  have  a 
Uokcj  to  go." 

•'Come,  then,"  said  the  old  farmer,  crackine  his  whip  glee- 
fully. **lt's  all  one  to  Heaeklah  Bruce  which  it  is;  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  found,  ainH  such  bad  wages.  Bow  soon  can  you  be 
ready,  younff  woman?" 

"If  you  will  give  me  time  to  go  home  and  pack  a  little  tra- 
veling bag,  I  will  meet  you  here  at  two  o'clock." 

<*  All  rigbt,"  said  the  honest  farmer. 

«'Wal,  Miss  Fane,  good  arternoon.  I  hope  vour  mother'll  be 
better  soon;  and  I'll  tell  yon  what,  my  wife'll  send  a  bushel  o' 
fresh  blackberries  and  garden  sarse  np  to  her  to-morrow,  from 
Blackbrook  farm." 

Miss  Fane  looked  in  astonishment  at  Lilian  Dewey  as  soon  as 
the  battemut  salt  had  disappeared^ 

•«Miss  Dewey»  I  am  snrpriasd  I" 

•"Ten  need  not  be,"  said  LiHaa  calmly.  <'I  want  a  ehanffe— 
I  want  countrv  air— I  want  an  adventure.  And  really,  I  oan 
sewvery  nicely.    Tou  will  keep  my  secret!'' 

"CerUinly,  Miss  Dewey." 

At  two  o'clock,  precisely,  Lilian,  with  a  traveling  bag  and  a 
dress  of  sober  gray,  brightened  only  by  the  blue  ribbons  at 
her  throat,  was  rolling  over  the  countrv  road  toward  Black- 
brook  Farm,  where  she  was  received  with  the  most  cordial 
of  welcomes  by  Mrs.  Bnice,  a  cheery,  dimpled  old  lady,  as 
round  and  rosy  as  a  Spitzenburg  apple. 

<*Bless  my  soul.  Hezekiah  t  you  never  told  me  MisR  Fane  was 
so  prettv!  Take  off  your  hat,  child,  and  set  down,  'long  by  the 
winder." 

••Wal,"  'taint  Miss  Fano— it's  a  prentice  o'hem,"  said  honest 


Farmer  Bruce,  rather  confused  In  his  Ideas.    **Miss  Denton» 
she  says  her  name  is." 

And  Lily  slept  that  night  In  a  room  where  honey-suckles 
shaded  the  lattice,  and  a  whip-poor-will  sang  iw  the  moonlight 
among  the  branches  of  the  giant  maple  in  front. 

*'Wby  Aunt  Betural,  what  a  bewitching  little  seamstress  yon 
have  got  in  there!"  some  days  after  said  Charlie  Bruce,  who, 
tall,  handsome,  and  mischievous  as  ever,  was  smoking  his  cigar 
directly  beneath  the  lattice  where  the  honeysuckles  grew,  just 
as  the  August  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  blue  crests  of 
the  distant  hills. 

**Yes,  but  Charlie !"  said  the  sage  aunt,  giving  her  knitting 
needles  a  little  jerk,  "you  hadn't  ought  to  ha^  sat  and  read 
poetry  to  her  all  yesterday  evenin  1" 

*'  Why  not,  aunty?    I  am  sure  she  appreciates  it" 

"She  is  a  nice  ga\,  Charlie,  but—" 

"But  what,  Aunt  Retural?" 

"She's  only  a  seamstress,  Charlie,  snd  you  know  Squire  Ten- 
ner's darter  al'ays  fancied  you,  and  Sauire  Tenner's  darter'll 
have  ten  thousand  dollars  of  her  own !" 

"Ten  thousand  fiddle-strings,"  said  the  irreverent  nephew, 
jerking  his  cigar  Into  the  raspberry  bushes.  I  tell  you  aunty, 
I  have  lost  my  heart  to  your  little  sewing  girl's  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  and  I  mean  to  ask  her  if  she  will  marry  me  I" 

Aunt  Betural  held  up  both  her  hands  in  astonishment 

"Charles  Bruce!  Tou,  with  all  vour  accomplishments  and 
advantages,  to  man7  a  sewing  girl!" 

•*I  shall  not  marry  a  •sewing-girl'  merely— that  is,  always 
provided  Miss  Denton  will  honor  me  by  accepting  my  hand- 
but  I  shall  marry  a  beautiful  joung  lady  whose  intellect  has 
been  cultivated  to  an  extraordmary  degree,  and  whose  man- 
ners would  grace  the  court  of  St.  James  itself  I  And  as  for  her 
vocation.  Aunt  Retural.  do  you  suppose  I  am  such  an  idiot  as 
to  care  two  straws  whether  she  sews  for  wages  or  works  wors- 
ted to  kill  time." 

"She  is  a  sweet  gal  I  and  I  don't  blleve  but  that  she'd  make  a 
first-rate  wife,  arter  all  I"  said  Aunt  Retural,  reflectively. 

That  night  Charlie  Bnice  put  his  fate  boldly  to  the  test,  and 
asked  his  aunt's  pretty  seamstress  if  sUe  would  have  him  I  And 
the  pretty  seamstress  cried  a  little,  and  blushed  a  good  deal, 
and  said  "yes"  at  last! 

The  three  weeks  they  had  passed  together  under  the  shadow 
of  the  maple  trees  at  Blackbrook  Farm  had  somehow  drawn 
them  very  near  together. 

"But,  Charlie,"  said  Lilian  softly,  when  the  matter  was  all 
settled,  "I  have  deceived  yon  in  one  thing." 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  CharUe,  giving  her  baild  an  extra 
squeeze. 

"My  name  is  not  Lilian  Denton— it  is  Lilian  Dewey;  and  I 
am  not  a  sewing  lirl;  the  part  was  merely  assumed  to— to  as- 
sure myself  that  I  was  loved  just  for  my  own  sake." 

"Hel-lol"  said  Charlie,  looking  in  the  blue,  downcast  eves, 
"and  yon  are  the  little  Lily  I  used  to  play  with  years  ago?" 

"Yes,  Charlie,"  said  the  heiress,  demurely. 

And  Aunt  Retural,  when  she  heard  that  Charlie  had  gained 
the  prize  for  which  half  the  "exquisitors"  of  New  York  had 
striven  in  vain  during  the  last  two  seasons,  came  to  the  wise 
colicljision  that  "Squire  Tenner's  darter"  was  nowhere  at  all. 

Lilian  Dewey  had  been  wooed  for  axBSKur  at  last— wooed 
and  won ! [Golden  Era. 


LADIES'  TABLE. 

PATCHWOBK. 


The  first  care  is  to  select  a  design,  and  it  shonM  bo  ehosen 
with  reference  to  your  collection  of  scraps.  If,  for  Instance, 
you  have  an  abundance  of  two  leading  colors,  yon  may  be  able 
to  work  a  pattern  which  would  be  impracticable  had  yon  onlv 
chance  bits  of  a  number  of  tints.  Geometrical  designs  are  al- 
ways selected.  Octagons,  hexagons,  cubes,  stars,  diamonds, 
triangles.  If  you  are  going  to  do  a  large  piece  of  of  work,  it;  is 
well  worth  procuring  a  die  for  stamping  out  a  pattern  of  each 
of  the  sections,  as  you  thus  attain  an  accuracy  hardly  otherwise 
procurable.  With  this  you  stamp  out  a  number  of  pieces  of 
stout  wriUng  paper;  and  then  cover  one  side  of  each  with  the 
material,  turning  over  the  edges,  and  tacking  them  round. 
They  are  sewed  together,  on  the  wrong  dde,  in  their  proper 
places,  and  the  papers  are  generally,  but  not  always,  after- 
wards withdrawn.  The  principal  care  needed  is  to  make  the 
colors  combine  well.      Lfgitized-Dy  vj  v^ v^^  i v 
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THE    LIFE    OF    JESXF8,    FBOH    TWO    8TAHD- 
FOIHT«. 

Two  books  of  late  hare  been  making  a  great  stir  in 
the  world.  One  by  a  learned  Frenchman  named 
Renan,  entitled  the  ''Life  of  Jesas,"  and  the  other  by 
an  unknown  author  (an  Englishman,  probably),  called 
"Ecce  Homo,"  which  means  "Behold  the  Man,"  both 
works  being  attempts,  from  new  and  opposite  stand 
points,  to  solve  the  character  and  mission  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  that  erer  trod  the  earth. 

M.  Rcnan  is  a  great  traveller;  Ue  has  visited  the 
scenes  of  Christ's  birth,  youth,  and  manhood,  that  he 
might  study  on  the  spot  the  surroundings  which 
mi^ht  be  supposed  to  have  influenced,  and,  to  an  ex- 
tent, have  produced,  his  character.  The  conclusions 
he  has  come  to  are,  that  Jesus  was  a  simple  Galilean 
youth,  with  a  very  slender  amount  of  education  or 
knowledge  of  the  world  outside  of  his  countrymen; 
but  who,  possessed  of  singular  and  incomparable 
beauty  of  disposition,  and  purity  of  life,  drew  from 
the  fountain  of  truth  welling  up  in  his  own  heart 
those  simple  and  sublime  truths  which  have  immor- 
talized him  to  all  time — an  individual  who,  in  fact, 
preached  Ood  from  the  God  dwelling  within  himself. 
As  to  his  miracles,  M.  Kenan  supposes  that  such  of 
them  as  really  ever  appeared  to  take  place,  were  con- 
trivances effected  by  the  disciples,  and  connived  at  by 
Jesus,  who  stooped  thus  to  humor  and  meet  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  multitude,  who  could  only  be  trained  to  see 
anything  as  divine  by  associating  it  with  something 
miraculous;  and  who  were  therefore  deceived  in  their 
own  interest,  and  with  the  purest  purpose. 

The  author  of  **Ecce  Homo,"  on  the  other  band, 
views  Jesus  as  divine,  but  as  one  who,  in  his  earlier 
years,  was  unconscious  of  his  divinity,  till  he  awoke 
to  it  by  the  development  of  his  nature.  The  special 
object  of  his  mission  upon  earth  is  asserted  to  be,  to 
develop  a  love  and  passion  for  doing  good  amongst 
mankind.  The  kingdom  he  came  to  set  up,  simply  a 
combination  and  assemblage  of  persons  in  whom  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  humanity  was  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing purpose  of  their  lives.  The  Christian  Church — 
nothing  mere  thanan  organization  effected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  this  flame  of  love  practically  in  ex- 
istence. This  is  the  author's  principal  idea  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  He  recognizes  nothing  about  priest- 
hood, or  the  special  virtue  of  belief  in  the  eflScacy  of 
Christ's  death.  The  creation  and  sustaining  of  warm- 
hearted and  humanizing  feelings  towards  the  world  at 
large  are  everything.  He  accuses  the  Christian  Church 
of  having  failed  miserably  of  this  mission.  These 
ideas  presented,  as  thev  are,  in  powerful  and  eloquent 
language,  evidently  the  product  of  a  polished  but 
powerful  mind,  have  somewhat  startled  modem  Chris- 
tians out  of  their  propriety. 

Some  idea  of  the  excitement  and  interest  created 


by  these  books  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that, 
of  Kenan's  "Life  of  Jesus,"  over  a  million  copies  have 
been  sold;  while  "Ecce  Homo"  has  been,  and  still  is, 
passing  through  repeated  editions. 

According  to  Renan,  Jesus  is  the  sublimest  per- 
sonage ever  upon  earth — the  noblest  and  the  purest — 
the  man  nearest  to  God  of  all  the  race.  He  therefore 
writes  in  no  scoffing  spirit  He  simply  seeks  to  ex- 
plain away  the  miraculous,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
that  "the  great  miracle  of  all — the  wonder  whioh 
Renan  has  only  made  clearer  by  his  book,  and  for 
whicb  he  has  not  a  word  of  explanation,  is  that, 
a  Judcean  peasant  has  revolutionized  the  religions  of  the 
vxyrld.  A  Judcean  peasant  is  at  this  moment  receiving 
divine  honors,  not  in  dark  and  uncivilized  regions,  but 
in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the  world." 

'*Iu  order  to  realize  the  phenomenon,"  we  are  asked, 
supposing,  '*M.  Renan  had  undertaken  to  reconstruct 
the  biography  of  Socrates,  or  of  Plato,  or  of  Mahomet, 
— with  equal  learning,  equal  graces  of  style,  would 
the  results  have  been  the  same?  Would  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold  ? — and  would  people  have  quiv- 
ered and  palpitated  through  all  the  civilized  world,  as 
if  somebody  had  touched  the  apple  of  their  eye  ?" 

"Why  this  interlacing  of  the  human  heart-strings 
with  the  name  of  Jesus?  Why  this  strange  imper- 
ishable sympathy  ?" 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  reason  why  a  ^^JudcBCOfi 
peasant'*  rules  the  instincts  of  the  civilized  world  to- 
day IS,  because  that  peasant  drank  at  the  stream  of 
eternal  inspiration,  and  thus  presented  truths  in  har- 
mony with  science  and  civilization  in  all  time  to  come. 

Never  before  since  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity, has  the  real  position  of  Jesus  and  his  relationship 
to  God  and  man  been  so  thoroughly  agitated.  The  fact 
that  the  religious  as  well  as  the  irreligious  world  thus 
dare  to  entertain  questions  which  seem  to  threaten  to 
shake  the  basework  of  modern  faith,  shows  that  the 
world  is  awaking  from  the  slumber  of  ages;  that  men 
dare  to  think,  and  that  no  doctrinal  point  will  here- 
after receive  the  blind  assent  of  former  times. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  new  stand  points  of  Jesos's 
character  are  before  the  world,  both  differing  from  any 
previous  views  of  his  character,  and  both  likely  to 
find  hosts  of  receivers.  One  sustaining  the  idea  that 
God  dwells  more  or  less  developed  in  every  man, 
waiting  to  be  discovered  and  understood  by  those  who 
search  into  the  holiest  aspirations  and  conceptions  of 
their  own  nature.  Of  this  class  Jesus — without  par- 
taking of  any  special  divinity  more  than  is  common  to 
the  race — is  held  up  as  the  highest  example.  This  is 
Renan's  theory.  The  other,  that  Jesus  is  specially 
divine;  but,  instead  of  coming  expressly  to  entitle 
men  to  a  place  in  a  future  world,  on  the  simple  ground 
of  their  believing  in  him  in  this,  that  he  came  solely 
with  the  work  before  him  of  organizing  a  socie^  in 
which  all  the  generous  impulses  of  life  should  be 
warmly  cultivated,  and  receive  their  fullest  and  most 
practical  realization  upon  earth. 

As  lookers-on  at  the  woild  and  its  movings;  as 
watchers  upon  its  troubled  sea  of  thought,  we  present 
these  ideas  to  our  readers,  as  indexes  of  a  coming  time 
when,  by  the  upward  and  onward  progress  of  free 
thought,  "all  that  can  be  shaken  will  be  shaken,"  and 
the  troth  alone  remain  for  the  blessing  and  benefac 
tion  of  future  times. 
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SICHARB  THE  THIRD— MlbS  CHARLOTTE 
CRAHFTQH,  d^o. 

Richard  III.,  one  of  the  moBt  distinct  and  vivid 
creations  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  was  put  upon  our 
stage  on  Saturday  evening — Miss  Charlotte  Cramp- 
ton  figuring  as  the  hero  of  the  piece.  We  say  "a 
creation''  of  Shakespeare,  for,  wonderful  as  the  char- 
acter o£  Richard  is  in  conception,  and  strongly  as  it 
is  oatliaed,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  huge  exaggeration 
of  historical  iyuth.  The  Richard  of  Shakspeare  never 
lived,  thank  Providence.  Richard  was  partly  manu- 
factared  for  Shakspeare  hy  the  vulgar  traditions  of 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  lived.  Elizabeth 
being  a  descendant  of  Richard's  conqueror,  Richmond, 
it  was  of  necessity  the  proper  thing  in  her  time,  to 
clothe  with  deeds  of  blackness  the  characters  of  all 
the  aspirants  to  the  throne  of  the  once  rival  but  then 
defunct  house  of  York.  Richard  the  Third  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  foolish  things 
a  man  can  do,  is  to  allow  himself  to  be  killed,  and 
let  his  conquerors  write  his  history.  He  will  be  a 
monster  for  certain.  It  was  a  pious  duty  incumbent 
on  Richmond  and  his  descendants  to  prove  Richard 
a  monster  bocause  the  greater  beast  Richard,  the  more 
holy  and  righteous  Richmond  for  killing  him  and  ap- 
propriating his  crown.  That  Richard  did  not  com- 
mit some  deeds  of  blackness  on  his  way  to  the  throne, 
we  Would  not  assert;  but .  that  he  was  such  a  chuck- 
ling, murder-glorying  wretch,  such  a  compound  of 
hypocrisy  and  devil  ism — choosing  such  monstrous 
times  as  the  funeral  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  to 
court  the  affections  of  the  murdered  one's  children ;  or 
selecting  the  moment  of  revenge  and  bitterness  in  the 
childless  bosom,  of  a  mother  he  had  bereaved,  as  an 
appropriate  time  for  requesting  the  hand  of  that  mo- 
ther's daughter — while  it  evinces  the  force  of  Shaks- 
peare's  genius,  is  both  incredible  and  unnatural. 

That  in  Richard  III.  Shakespeare  conceived  of  a 
character  surpassing  in  intellectual  wickedness,  in 
natural  depravity  and  crookedness  of  soul,  any  being 
of  this  earth  we  admit;  and  had  Richard  been  a  myth 
like  Hamlet,  or  a  glorified  fable  like  Milton's  Lucifer, 
as  a  specimen  of  dramatic  art,  he  would  be  i uteres t- 
iug  to  gaze  upon;  but  as  a  painting  of  an  historical 
personage,  the  picture  is  unpleasant  because  un- 
true. 

We  say  this  with  all  respect  to  the  "Divine  Wil- 
liam," and  with  the  same  respect,  we  consider  some  of 
the  scenes  in  Richard  preposterous.  Fancy  a  funeral 
being  stopped  in  the  public  street,  while  a  man  picks 
out  the  chief  mourner  to  make  love  to  her — the  pro- 
cession standing  still  the  while  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Of  course,  in  the  inlness  of  our  souls  we  ex- 
claim— "Oh  William,  William,  we  couldn't  stand  this 
from  anybody  but  you." 

Of  Miss  Crampton's  Richard,  we  can  say  that  it  is  a 
'^masterly'*  performance  for  a  lady,  but  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  all  renderings  of  male  characters  by  ladies 
are — that  of  being  illegitimate.  Adiuirable  as  a  curi 
osity,  but  useless  for  the  purpose  of  true  dramatic 
effect.  We  enjoy  Richard  just  in  proportion  as  we 
remember  that  it  is  not  Richard,  but  a  lady  we  are 
seeing.  Miss  Crampton's  elocution  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  pleasing;  her  articulation  is  remarkably 
distinct,  but  we  must  object  to  the  stagey  rattling  of 


R's,  and  the  skee-yi  and  blee-u-ing  of  so  excellent  an 
elocutionist.  Here  we  will  mention  an  orthodox  folly, 
— but  for  which  Miss  Crampton  is  no  more  blameable 
than  any  one  else — that  of  making  a  crowned  King  like 
Richard  rush  about  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand  on  all  sorts  o^  occasions.  For  in- 
stance we  have  Richard  paying  a  private  visit  to  the 
Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  a  comfortable 
and  quiet  murder,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  about 
27  pounds  of  jewelry  upon  his  head — as  if  kings  or 
queens  ever  wore  thosQ  fearfully  uncomfortable  ap- 
pendages, except  for  an  hour  or  two  on  state  occa- 
sions, and  when  they  were  otherwise  compelled 
to. 

But  that  Miss  Crampton  is  an  excellent  "swords- 
man," it  might  seem  ungallant  to  run  a  tilt  with  a 
lady  upon  a  conception  of  charactsr.  But  the  idea  of 
Richard  coolly  wiping  the  blood  of  Henry  off  his 
sword,  with  the  air  of  a  fop,  on  a  delicate  white  pocket 
handkerchief,  appears  to  us  more  sensational  than 
legitimate;  as,  also,  Richard's  jumping  up  and  strug- 
gling to  get  the  crown  off  Richmond's  head,  after 
Shakspeare  has  got  him  properly  killed,  is  another 
point  upon  which  we  might  justly  take  issue.  The 
latter  idea,  however,  is,  probably,  as  near  to  the  facts 
of  history,  as  that  of  Richard  and  Richmond  ever 
fighting  at  all.  The  probability  being  that  they  both 
kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  each  other's  way. 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  all  the  pre- 
vious growling  has  been  done  under  the  inspiration 
of  "Our  Hired  Man,"  who  having  no  wife  nor  family 
of  his  own,  doesn't  care  whose  feelings  be  hurts — 
doubtless  he  will  get  his  reward.  He  will  get  mar- 
ried pome  day,  and  then  he  will  suffer  suflBciently  for 
all  his  sins.  Leaving  him  to  his  fate,  we  will  remark 
that  the  closing  scenes  of  the  play  were  rendered  with 
an  energy  and  skill  before  which  all  representations  of 
masculine  parts  by  ladies  that  we  have  ever  seen  fade 
into  utter  insignificance.  We  cannot  imagine  but 
that  a  lady  displaying  so  much  talent  and  ability  in 
parts  of  this  nature,  must  be  capable  of  something 
very  excellent  in  a  more  legitimate  role. 

It  is  almost  unnecoFsary  to  state  that  Madame 
Schcller's  Lady  Ann  displayed  the  highest  taste  and 
delicacy  of  rendering.  Miss  Colebrook's  queenly  aid 
gave  considerable  promise  of  tragic  power  at  some 
future  day.  This  lady  ne^ds  but  study,  and  the  op- 
portunities, to  excel  in  this  line.  Mc.Kenzie  looked  a 
Richmond,  and  fought  Richard  at  considerable  odds  to 
the  latter  gentleman.  Of  other  points,  as  well  as  other 
performers,  we  have  much  to  say,  but  must  await  an- 
other occasion  for  the  opportunity. 


AHSWERS   TO   GOERESFONDEITS. 

Catbolicub  —Oathollcism  is  prononnoed  Cfttholl-clsin,  not  Catholi-ktom. 

B«usEwiFC  —All  "washing  and  bleaching  powders**  more  or  Irss  Injure 
cl«thiDg.  The  attempt  to  anpcrscdc  hind-lnbor  by  Vbe  use  of  strong 
chemicals  can  only  result  ia  de^troylog  the  fiibrlc  of  the  matariala 
washed 

Pauline.— Your  poety  U  pretty  ijood,  but  limps  a  IlfcUe  in  some  of  the 
jines. 

A  SurpiaKa.— A  receipt  for  care  of  cancer  suitable  for  this  oonutiy  is 
asked  for.    Who  nlll  forward  It  7 

Jankt  —Wo  will  publish  offers  for  exchange  of  books  or  otlier  reading 
matter.— See  No.  15. 
The  remainder  of  our  answers  must  stand  over  tili  next  week. 
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This  point-bUnk  refusal  surprised  Helen  Rolleston;  all  the 
more  that  it  was  uttered  with  a  certain  suUenness,  and  even  as- 
perity, she  had  never  seen  till  then  in  this  gentle  clergyman. 

It  made  her  fear  she  bad  done  wrong  in  asking  it;  and  she 
looked  ashamed  and  distressed. 

However,  the  explanation  soon  followed. 

'*My  business,'*  said  he,  ''is  to^rolong  yonr  precions  life: 
and,  making  up  your  mind  to  die  is  not  the  way.  You  shall 
have  no  encouragement  in  such  weakness  from  me.  Pray  let 
me  be  your  physician.'' 

"Thank  you/'  said  Helen,  coldly,  "I  have  my  own  physi- 
cian." 

'^No  doubt;  but  he  shows  me  his  incapacity,  by  allowing  you 
to  live  on  pastry  and  sweets;  things  that  are  utter  poison  to 
you.  Disease  of  the  lungs  is  curable,  but  not  by  drugs  and  un- 
wholesome food." 

"Mr.  Hazel,"  said  the  lady,  "we  will  drop  the  Bubject)  if  yon 
please.    It  has  taken  an  uninteresting  turn." 

*<To  you,  perhaps:  but  not  to  me." 

''Excuse  me,  sir,  if  you  took  that  real  friendly  interest  In 
me  and  my  condition  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  you  might, 
you  would  hardly  have  refused  me  the  first  favor  I  ever  asked 
yon;  and,"  drawing  herself  up  proudly,  "need  I  say  the 
last?" 

"Yon  are  unjust,"  said  Hazel,  sadly,  "unjust  beyond  endu- 
rance. I  refuse  you  anything  that  is  for  your  good?  I  who 
would  lay  down  my  life  with  unmixed  joy  for  you?" 

"Mr.  riazeir* 
.  And  she  drew  back  from  him  with  a  haughty  stare.    Then 
she  trembled  violently;  bat  soon  recovering  herself,  she  said, 
with  overpowering  spirit  and  dignity — 

"Sir,  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson — a  bitter  one.  Yon  have 
abused  your  position,  and  the  confidence  it  gave  me;  from  this 
moment,  of  course,  we  are  strangers." 

After  this,  Helen  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Hazel  never  spoke. 
She  walked  past  him  on  the  deck  with  cold  and  haughty  con- 
tempt. 

He  quietly  submitted  to  it;  and  never  presumed  to  say  one 
word  to  her  again.  Only,  as  his  determination  was  equal  to 
his  delicacy.  Miss  Rolleston  found,  one  day,  a  paper  on  her  ta- 
ble, containing  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  disordered  lungs, 
expressed  with  apparent  coldness,  and  backed  by  a  string  of 
medical  authorities,  quoted  memoriter. 

She  sent  this  back  directly,  endorsed  with  a  line  in  pencil, 
that  -she  would  try  hard  to  live,  but  should  use  her  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  means. 

Yet  women  will  be  women.  She  had  carefully  taken  a  copy 
of  this  advice,  before  she  cast  it  out  with  scorn. 

He  replied,  "Live,  with  whatever  motive  you  please;  only 
live." 

To  this  she  vouchsafed  no  answer;  nor  did  this  unhappy 
man  trouble  her  again,  until  an  occasion  of  a  very  different 
kind  arose. 

One  finer  night  he  sat  on  the  deck,  with  his  back  against  the 
mainmast,  in  deep  melancholy  anil  listlessness,  and  fell,  at  last, 
into  a  doze,  from  which  he  was  wakened  by  a  peculiar  sound 
below. 

It  was  a  beantiAil  and  stilly  night;  all  sounds  were  magni- 
fied; and  the  father  of  all  rats  seemed  to  be  gnawing  the  ship 
down  below. 

Hazel's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  went  softly  down  the 
ladder  to  see  what  the  sound  really  was.  But  that  was  not  so 
easy,  for  it  proved  to  be  below  decks;  but  he  saw  a  light  glim- 
mering through  a  small  scuttle  abaft  the  mate's  cabin,  and  the 
sounds  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  light- 
It  now  flashed  upon  Mr.  Hazel  that  this  was  the  very  quarter 
where  be  had  heard  that  mysterious  knocking  when  the  ship 
was  lyingto  in  the  gale. 

Upon  this,  a  certain  degree  of  vague  suspicion  began  to  min- 
gle with  his  curiosity. 

He  stood  still  a  moment,  listening  acutely;  then  took  off  his 
shoes  very  quietly,  and  moved  with  noiseless  foot  towards  the 
scuttle. 

The  gnawing  still  continued. 

He  put  his  head  through  the  scuttle,  and  peered  into  a  dark, 
dismal  place,  whose  very  existence  was  new  to  him.    It  was. 


in  fact,  a  vacant  space  between  the  cargo  and  the  ship's  run. 
This  wooden  cavern  was  very  narrow,  but  not  less  than  fifteen 
feet  long.  The  candle  was  at  the  farther  end,  and  between  it 
and  Hazel,  a  man  was  working,  with  his  flank  turned  towards 
the  spectator.  This  partly  intercepted  the  light;  but  still  It 
revealed  in  a  fitful  way  the  huge  ribs  of  the  ship,  and  ber  fa- 
ner  skin,  that  formed  the  right  hand  partition,  so  to  apeak,  of 
this  black  cavern;  and  close  outside  those  gaunt  timbers  was 
heard  the  wash  of  the  sea. 

There  was  something  solemn  in  the  close  proximity  of  that 
tremendous  element,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  wooden  bar- 
rier. 

The  bare  place,  and  the  gentle,  monotonous  wash  of  tbe  11* 
quid  monster,  on  that  calm  night,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hasel's 
mind  a  thought  akin  to  David's. 

"As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there  is  but  a  step 
between  me  and  death." 

Judge  whether  that  thought  grew  weaker  or  stronger,  when, 
after  straining  his  eyes  for  some  time,  to  understand  what  was 
going  on  at  that  midnight  hour,  in  that  hidden  place,  be  saw 
who  was  the  workman,  and  what  was  his  occupation. 

It  was  Joseph  Wylie,  the  mate.  His  profile  was  illuminated 
by  the  candle,  and  looked  ghastly.  He  bad  in  bis  bands  an 
auger  of  enormous  size,  and  with  this  he  was  drilling  a  great 
hole  through  the  ship's  side,  just  below  the  water-mark;  an 
act,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  let  the  sea  bodilv  into  the 
ship,  and  sink  her,  with  every  soul  on  board,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"I  was  stupefied;  and  my  hairs  stood  on 'end,  and  my  tongne 
clove  to  my  jaws." 

Thus  does  one  of  Virgil's  characters  describe  the  effect  bis 
mind  produced  upon  his  body,  in  a  terrible  situation. 

Mr.  Hazel  had  always  ridiculed  that  trite  line  as  a  pure 
exaggeration;  but  he  altered  his  opinion  after  that  eventful 
night. 

When  he  first  saw  what  Wvlie  was  doing,  obstupuit;  he  was 
merely  benumbed;  but,  as  bis  mind  realist  tbe  fiendish  nature 
of  the  act,  and  its  tremendous  consequences,  bis  hair  actoally 
bristled,  and,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  he  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

In  that  interval  of  stupor,  matters  took  another  turn.  The 
anger  went  in  up  to  the  baft:  then  Wylie  caught  up  with  his 
left  hand  &  wooden  plug  he  had  got  ready,  jerked  tbe  augur 
away,  caught  up  a  hammer,  and  swiftly  inserted  tbe  plug. 

Rapid  as  he  wtLs,  a  single  jet  of  water  came  squirting  vicious- 
ly in.  But  Wylie  lost  no  time,  he  tapped  the  plug  smartly 
with  his  hammer  several  times,  and  then,  lifting  a  mallet  with 
both  hands,  rained  heavy  blows  on  it  that  drove  it  in,  and  shook 
tbe  ship's  siae. 

Then  Hazel  found  his  voice,  and  be  uttered  an  ejaculation 
that  made  tbe  mate  look  round;  be  glared  at  tbe  man.  who  was 
glaring  at  him,  and,  staggering  backward,  trod  on  the  light, 
and  all  was  darkness  and  dead  silence. 

All  but  the  wash  of  the  sea  outside,  and  that  louder  than 
ever. 

OHAPTBR    X. 

But  a  short  interval  sniCced  to  restore  one  of  the  parties  to 
his  natural  self-possession. 

"Lord,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "how  yon  startled  me !  You  should 
not  come  upon  a  man  at  his  work  like  that  We  might  have 
had  an  accident." 

"What  were  yon  doing?"  said  Haiel,  in  a  voice  that  qua- 
vered in  spite  of  him. 

"Repairing  the  ship.  Found  a  crack  or  two  in  ber  inner 
skin.  There,  let  me  get  a  light,  and  I'll  explain  it  to  you, 
sir." 

He  groped  his  way  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Hazel  Into  bis  cabin. 
There  he  struck  a  licrbt,  and,  with  great  civility,  tendered  an 
explanation.  The  ship,  he  said,  had  labored  a  good  deal  in  the 
last  gale,  and  he  had  discovered  one  or  two  flaws  in  ber,  which 
were  of  no  immediate  Importance;  but  experience  had  taught 
him  that  in  calm  weather  a  ship  ought  to  be  kept  tight  "As 
they  say  ashore,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

"But  drilling  holes  In  her  is  not  the  way,"  said  Hazel, 
sternly. 

The  mate  laughed.  ^Why,  sir."  said  he,  "what  other  way  Is 
there  ?  We  cannot  stop  an  irregular  crack;  we  can  frame 
nothing  to  fit  It  Tbe  way  is  to  get  ready  a  plug,  measured  a 
trifie  larger  than  the  aperture  you  are  going  to  make;  then 
drill  a  round  bole,  and  force  in  the  plug.  I  know  no  other 
way  than  that;  and  I  was  a  ship's  carpenter  for  ten  years  before 
I  was  a  mate." 

This  explanation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  re- 
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moved  Mr.  Hazel's  apprehensions  for  the  time  being.    "It  was 
very  alariainf /'  said  he;  **bat  I  suppose  you  luiow  yonr  busi- 


"Nobody  better,  sir,"  said  Wylie.  "Why,  it  is  not  one  sea- 
man in  three  that  would  trouble  about  a  flaw  in  a  ship^s  inner 
skin;  bat  I'm  a  man  that  looks  ahead.  Will  you  have  a  glass 
of  grog,  sir,  now  you  are  here  ?  I  keep  that  under  my  eye, 
too:  between  ourselves,  if  the  skipper  had  as  much  in  his  cabin 
as  I  have  here,  that  might  be  worse  for  us  all  than  a  crack  or 
two  in  the  ship's  inner  skin.*' 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  to  drink  grog  at  that  time  in  the  morning, 
bnt  wished  him  good  night,  and  left  him  with  a  better  opinion 
of  him  than  be  ever  had  till  then. 

Wylie,  when  he  was  gone,  drew  a  tumbler  of  neat  spirits, 
drank  half,  and  carried  the  rest  back  to  his  work. 

Yet  Wylie  was  a  very  sober  man  in  a  general  way.  Rum 
was  his  tool;  not  his  master. 

A' hen  Hazel  came  to  think  of  it  all  next  day,  he  did  not  feel 
qaite  so  easy  as  he  had  done.  The  inner  skin  ?  But  when  Wy- 
lie withdrew  his  auger,  the  water  had  squirted  in  furiously. 
He  felt  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  keen  jet  of  water  could  be 
caused  by  a  small  quantity  that  had  found  its  way  between  the 
skin  ot  the  ship  and  her  copper,  or  her  top  booting;  it  seemed 
rather  to  be  due  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  liquid  monster 
outside. 

He  went  to  the  captain  that  afternoon,  and  first  told  him  what 
he  had  seen,  o#ering  no  solution.  The  captain,  on  that  occa- 
sion,  was  in  an  amphibious  state;  neither  wet  nor  dry;  and  his 
reply  was  altogether  exceptional.  He  received  the  communi- 
cation with  pompous  civility;  then  swore  a  great  oath,  and  said 
be  would  pnt  the  mate  in  irons:  "Confound  the  lubber !  he  will 
be  through  the  ship's  bottom." 

"But,  Slop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  "it  is  only  fair  you 
should  also  hear  how  he  accounts  for  his  proceeding.*' 

The  captain  listened  attentively  to  the  explanation,  and  al- 
tered bis  tone.  "Oh,  that  is  a  different  matter,''  said  he. 
"You  need  be  under  no  alarm,  sir:  the  thundering  lubber  knows 
what  he  is  about,  at  that  work.  Why,  he  has  been  a  ship's 
carpenter  all  his  life.  Him  a  seaman  1  If  anything  ever  hap- 
pens to  me,  and  Joe  Wylie  is  set  to  navigate  this  ship,  then  you 
may  say  your  pravers.  He  isn't  fit  to  sail  a  wash  tub  across  a 
duck-pond.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  added  this  worthy, 
with  more  pomposity  than  neatness  of  articulation,  ^'here's 
respeckable  passenger  brought  me  a  report:  do  my  duty  to 
m'employers,  and— take  a  look  at  the  well." 

He  accordingly  chalked  a  plumb-line,  and  went  and  sounded 
the  well*.  « 

There  were  eight  inches  of  water.  Hudson  told  him  that 
was  no  more  than  all  ships  contained  from  various  causes;  "in 
fact,"  said  he,  "our  pumps  suck,  and  will  not  draw,  at  eight 
inches.*'  Then  suddenly  grasping  Mr.  Hazel's  hand,  he  said, 
in  tearful  accents,  "Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  Joe 
Wylie,  or  any  such  scum.  I'm  skipper  of  the  Proserpine,  and 
a  man  that  does  his  duty  to  z'employers.  Mr.  Hazel,  sir,  I'd 
come  to  my  last  anchor  in  that  well  this  moment,  if  my  duty  to 
m*emp foyers  required  it.  I'd  lie  down  there  this  minute,  and 
never  move  to  all  eternity  and  a  day  after,  if  it  was  my  duty 
to  m'employersl" 

"No  doubt."  said  Hazel,  drily.  ''But  I  think  you  can  serve 
your  employers  better  in  other  parts  of  the  ship."  He  then 
left  hini,  with  a  piece  of  advice;  "to  keep  his  eye  upon  that 
Wylie." 

Mr.  Hasel  kept  his  own  eye  on  Wylie  so  comtantly,  that  at 
eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  he  saw  that  worthy  go  into  the  captain's 
cabin  with  a  quart  bottle  of  rum. 

The  coast  was  clear;  the  temptation  great 

These  men  then  were  still  deceiving  him  with  a  feigned  an-* 
tagonisuL  He  listened  at  the  key-hole,  not  without  some  com- 
punetion;  which,  however,  becanie  less  and  less  as  fragments 
of  the  dialogue  reaehed  hit  oar* 

For  a  long  time  the  only  speaker  was  Hndson,  and  his  dls- 
conrae  ran  npoo  bis  own  exploits  at  sea.  But  suddenly  Wylie's 
voice  broke  in  with  an  uomifitakable  tone  of  superiority.  "ISe- 
lay  all  that  chat,  and  listen  to  me.  It  is  time  we  settled  some- 
thing. I'll  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say;  and  then  you*ll  do 
what  I  say.  Better  keep  your  hands  off  the  bottle  a  minute; 
you  have  had  eaongh  for  the  present;  this  is  business.  I  know 
you  are  good  for  jaw;  but  what  are  you  game  to  do  for  the 
governor's  money  !    Anything  ?" 

"More  than  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of,  ye  Inbber," 
replied  the  irritated  skipper.    "Who  has  ever  served  his  em- 
ployers like  Hiram  Hudson  T" 
"Keep  that  song  for  the  quarter-deck,"  retorted  the  mate. 


contemptuously.  "No;  on  second  thoughts,  ju.«*t  tell  me  how 
you  have  served  your  employers,  you  old  humbug.  Give  me 
chapter  and  verse  to  choose  from.    Gome,  now,  the  Neptune  ?" 

"Well,  the  Neptune;  she  caught  fire  a  hundred  leagues  from 
land." 

"How  came  she  to  do  that  ?'' 

"That  is  my  business.  Well,  I  put  her  head  before  the  wind, 
and  ran  for  the  Az  jres;  and  I  stuck  to  her,  sir,  till  she  was  as 
black  as  a  coal,  and  we  couldn't  stand  on  deck, -but  kept  bop- 
ping like  parched  peas;  and  fire  belching  out  of  her  port-holes 
forward.  Then  we  took  to  the  boats,  and  saved  a  few  bales  of 
silk  by  way  of  sample  of  her  cargo,  and  got  ashore;  and  she'd 
have  come  ashore  too  next  tide  and  told  tales;  but  somebody 
left  a  keg  of  gunpowder  in  the  cabin,  with  a  long  fuse,  and 
blue  a  hole  in  her  old  ribs,  that  the  water  came  in,  and  down 
she  went,  hissing  like  ten  thousand  serpents,  and  nobody  the 
wiser  " 

"Who  lighted  the  fuse,  I  wonder?"  said  Wylie. 

"Didn't  I  tell  ye  it  was  'Somebody'  ?"  said  Hudson,  "Hand 
me  the  stiff."  He  replenished  his  glass,  and  after  taking  a  sip 
or  two,  asked  Wylie  if  he  had  ever  had  the  luck  to  be  boarded 
by  pirates  ? 

••No,"  said  Wylie.    "Have  you  t" 

"Ay ;  and  they  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave,  as  the  lub- 
bers call  it.  Ye  see,  I  was  employed  by  Downes  &  Co.,  down 
at  the  Havannab,  and  cleared  for  Vera  Cruz  with  some  boxes 
of  old  worn-out  printers'  type." 

"To  print  psalm-books  for  the  darkies,  no  doubt,"  suggested 
Wylie. 

"Insured  as  specie,"  continued  Hudson,  ignoring  the  inter- 
ruption. "Well,  just  at  dav-break  one  morning,  all  of  a  sud- 
den there  was  a  rakish -looking  craft  on  our  weather-bow;  lets 
fiy  a  nine  pounder  across  our  fore-foot,  and  was  alongside  be- 
fore my  men  could  tumble  up  from  below »  I  got  knocked  into 
the  sea  by  the  boom,  and  fell  between  the  ships;  and  the  pirate 
he  got  hold  of  me,  and  he  poured  hot  grog  down  my  throat  to 
bring  me  to  my  senses." 

"That  is  not  what  yon  nse  it  for  in  general,"  said  Wylie. 
"Civil  sort  of  pirate,  though." 

"Pirate  be  d d     That  was  my  consort,  rigged  ont  with  a 

black  flag,  and  mounted  with  fcur  nine-pounders  on  one  side, 
and  five  dummies  on  the  other.  He  blustered  a  bit,  and  swore, 
and  took  our  type  and  cabbages,  (1  complained  to  Downes 
ashore  about  the  vagabond  taking  the  vegetables,)  and  ordered 
us  to  leeward  under  nil  canvas,  and  we  never  saw  him  again — 
not  till  he  bad  shaved  off  his  mustaches,  and  called  on  Downes 
to  condole,  and  say  the  varmint  had  chased  the  ship  fifty 
leagues  out  of  her  course;  bnt  he  had  got  clear  of  him. 
Downes  complimented  me  publicly.  Says  he,  *Thi8  skipper 
boarded  the  pirate  single  handed;  only  he  jumped  short,  and 
fell  between  the  two  ships;  and  here  he  is  by  a  miracle.'  Then 
he  takes  out  his  handkerchief,  and  flops  his  head  on  my  should- 
er. 'His  merciful  preservation  also  reconciles  me  to  the  loss  of 
my  gold,'  says  the  thundering  crocodile.  Cleared  70,000  dels, 
he  did  ont  of  the  Manhattan  Marine,  and  gave  the  pirate  and 
me  but  £200  between  us  both." 

*  The  Rose  ?"  said  Wylie. 

"What  a  hurry  yo»«re  in  I  Pass  the  grog.  Well,  the  Rose; 
she  lay  off  Ushant.  We  canted  her  to  wash  the  decks;  lucky 
she  had  a  careful  commander;  not  like  Kempenfelt,  whose 
eye  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  fingers  held  the  pen,  so 
he  went  to  the  bottom,  with  lord  knows  how  many  men.  I 
noted  the  squalls  came  out;  so  I  sent  most  of  my  men  aftfaore. 
and  got  the  boats  ready  in  case  of  accident.  A  squall  did 
strike  her,  and  she  was  on  her  beam-ends  in  a  moment;  we 
pulled  ashore  with  two  bales  of  silk  by  way  of  salvage,  and 
sample  of  what  warn*t  in  her  hold  when  she  settled  down.  We 
landed;  and  the  Frenchmen  were  dancing  about  with  excite- 
ment 'Captain,'  says  one.  *you  have  much  sang  fraw.'  *In- 
sured,  monnseer,'  says  L    *Bone,'  says  be. 

"Then  there  was  the  Antelope,  lost  in  charge  of  a  pHot  off 
the  Hooghly.  I  knew  Uie  water  as  well  as  be  did.  we  were 
on  the  port  tack,  standing  towards  the  shoal.  Weather  it.  as  we 
should  have  done  next  tack,  and  I  should  have  failed  in  my 
duty  to  my  employers.  Anything  but  that  I  *Look  out !'  said 
I,  *Pilot,  she  forereaches  in  stays.'  Pilot  was  smoking;  those 
Sandhead  pilots  smoke  in  bed  and  asleep.  He  takes  his  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth  for  one  moment  *Ready  abont,'  says  be. 
'Hands 'bout ship.  Helm's  alee.  Raise  tacks  and  sheets.' 
Round  she  was  coming  like  a  top.  Pilot  smoking.  Jnf*t  as  he 
going  to  haul  the  mainsail,  Somebody  tripped  against  him,  and 
shoved  the  hot  cigar  in  his  eye.  He  sung  out  and  swore,  and 
there  was  no  mainsail  haul.    Ship  in  irons,  tide  running  hard 
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on  to  the  shoal,  and  before  we  could  clear  away  for  anchoring, 
bump!— there  she  was  hard  and  fast.  A  stiff  breeze  got  up  at 
sunrise,  and  she  broke  up.  Next  day  I  was  sipping  my  grog 
and  reading  the  'Bengal  Courier,'  and  it  told  the  disastrous 
wreck  of  the  brig  Antelope,  wrecked  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  ♦but 
BO  lives  lost,  and  the  owners  fully  insured.'  Then  there  was 
the  bark  Sally.  Why,  you  saw  her  yourself  dbtressed,  on  a  lee 
shore." 

"Yes,"  said  Wylie.  "I  was  in  that  tub,  the  Grampus,  and 
we  contrived  to  claw  off  the  Scillies,  yet  you  in  your  smart 
Sail?  got  ashore.    What  luck  !" 

''Luck  be  blowed!"  cried  Iludson,  angrily.  ''Somebody  got 
into  the  chains  to  sound;  and  cut  the  weather  halyards.  Next 
tack  the  masts  went  over  the  side:  and  I  had  done  my  duty." 

"Lives  were  lost  that  time,  eh?"  said  Wylie,  gravely. 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  replied  Hudson,  with  the  sudden  ire 
of  a  drunken  man.  "Mind  your  own  business.  Pass  me  the 
bottle." 

<'Tea,  lives  was  lost;  and  always  will  be  lost  in  sea-going 
sbipS)  where  the  skipper  does  his  duty.  There  was  a  sight 
more  lost  at  Trafalgar,  owing  to  kvbry  man  doing  his  duty. 
Lives  lost,  ye  lubber!  And  why  not  mine?  Because  their 
time  was  come,  and  mine  wasn't.  For  Til  tell  you  one  thing, 
Joe  Wylie — if  she  takes  fire  and  runs  before  the  wind  till  she  is 
as  black  as  a  coal,  and  belching  flame  through  all  her  portholes, 
and  then  explodes,  and  goes  aloft  in  ten  thousand  pieces  no 
bigger  than  my  hat,  or  your  knowledge  of  navigation,  Iludson 
is  the  last  man  to  leave  her:  Duty!— If  she  goes  on  her  beam 
ends  and  founders,  Iludson  sees  the  last  of  her,  and  reports  it 
to  bis  employers:  Duty!— If  she  goes  grinding  on  Scilly,  Hud- 
son is  the  last  man  to  leave  her  bones :  Duty! — Some  day  per- 
haps I  shall  be  swamped  myself  along  with  the  craft.  1  have 
escaped  till  now,  all  owing  to  not  being  insured;  but  if  ever  my 
time  should  come,  and  you  should  get  clear,  promise  me,  Joe, 
to  see  the  owners,  and  tell  'em  Hudson  did  his  duty." 

Here  a  few  tears  quenched  bis  noble  ardor  for  a  moment 
But  he  soon  recovered,  and  said,  with  some  little  heat,  "You 
have  got  the  bottle  again.  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  get 
hold  of  the  bottle.  Come,  here's  'Duty  to  our  employers!'  And 
now  I'll  tell  yOu  how  we  managed  with  theCarysbrook  and  the 
Amelia," 

This  promise  was  followed  bv  fresh  narratives;  in  particular, 
of  a  vessel  he  had  run  upon  the  Florida  reef  at  night,  where 
wreckers  had  been  retained  in  advance  to  look  out  for  signals, 
and  come  on  board  and  quarrel  in  pretence  and  set  Are  to  the 
vessel,  insured  at  thrice  her  value. 

Hudson  got  quite  excited  with  the  memory  of  these  exploits, 
and  told  each  successive  feat  louder  and  louder. 

But  now  it  was  Wylie 's  turn.  "Well,"  said  he,  very  gravely, 
"all  this  was  child's  play." 

There  was  a  pause  that  marked  Hudson's  astonishment. 
Then  he  broke  out,  '-Child's  play,  ye  lubber!  If  you  had  been 
there  your  gills  would  have  been  as  white  9ja  your  Sunday 
shirt:  and  a  d d  deal  whiter." 

"Come,  be  civil,*'  said  Wylie.  "I  tell  you,  all  the  ways  you 
have  told  me  are  too  suspicious.  Our  governor  is  a  high-flyer; 
be  pays  tike  a  prince,  and,  in  return,  he  must  not  be  blown  on, 
if  it  is  ever  so  little.  'Wylie,*  says  he,  'a  breath  of  suspicion 
would  kill  me.'  'Make  it  so  much,*  says  I,  'and  that  breath 
shall  never  blow  on  you.*  No.  no,  skipp'^r.  none  of  those  ways 
will  do  for  us;  they  have  all  been  worked  twice  too  often.  It 
must  be  done  in  fair  weather,  and  in  a  way— fill  your  glass,  and 
I'll  fill  mine.  Capital  rum  this.  You  talk  of  ray  gills  turning 
white;  before  long,  we  shall  see  whose  keeps  their  color  best, 
mine  or  yours,  my  Bo." 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Hudson  was  probably  ask- 
ing himself  what  Wylie  meant;  for,  presently,  he  broke  out  in 
aloud,  but  somewhat  unsteady  voice.  "Why.  you  mad,  drunk- 
en devil  of  a  ship's  carpenter,  red-hot  from  hell,  I  see  what  you 
are  at,  now;  yon  are  going ** 

"Hush  !*'  cried  Wylie.  alarmed  in  his  turn.  **Is  this  the  sort 
of  thing  to  bellow  out  for  the  watch  to  hear?    Whisper,  now.  * 

This  was  followed  by  the  earnest  mutterings  of  two  voices. 
In  rain  did  the  listener  send  his  very  soul  into  his  ear  to  hear. 
He  could  catch  no  single  word.  Yet  he  could  tell,  by  the  very 
tones  of  the  speakers,  that  the  dialogue  was  one  of  mystery  and 
importance. 

Here  waa  a  situation  at  once  irritating  and  alarming;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  best  thing,  now,  seemed  to  be 
to  withdraw  unobserved,  and  wait  for  another  opportunity.  He 
did  sOf  and  he  had  not  long  retired,  when  the  mate  came  out 
staggering,  and  flushed  with  liquor,  and  that  was  a  thing  that 


had  never  occurred  before.    He  left  the  cabin  door  open^  aad 

went  into  bis  own  room. 

Soon  after,  sounds  issued  from  the  cabin,  peculiar  soimdi, 
something  between  grunting  and  snoring. 

Mr.  Hazel  came  and  entered  the  cabin.  There  he  fonnd  the 
captain  of  the  Proserpine  in  a  position  very  unfavorable  to 
longevity.  His  legs  were  crooked  over  the  seat  of  bis  chair, 
and  his  head  was  on  the  ground.  His  handkerchief  wss 
tight  round  his  neck,  and  the  man  himself  dead  drunk,  and 
purple  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Hazel  instantly  undid  his  stock,  on  which  the  gallant 
seaiaan  muttered  inarticulately:  he  then  took  his  feet  off  ths 
chair,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground,  and  put  the  empty  bottle 
under  the  animal's  neck;  he  gave  the  prostrate  figure  a  heavy 
kick  that  almost  turned  it  over,  and  the  words,  "ihitf  to  m'eni- 
ployers,"  gurgled  out  of  its  mouth  directly. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  these  sounds  were  independent  of  the 
mind,  and  resided  at  the  tip  of  Hudson's  tongue;  so  that  a  tho- 
rough good  kick  could,  at  any  time,  shake  them  out  of  bis  in- 
animate body. 

Thus  do  things  ludicrous,  and  things  terrible,  mingle  in  tiM 
real  world;  only,  to  those  who  are  in  the  arena,  the  Indiorooi 
passes  unnoticed,  being  overshadowdd  by  its  terribie  neigh- 
bor. 

And  so  it  was  with  Hazel:  he  saw  nothing  absurd  in  all  this; 
and  in  that  prostrate,  insensible  hog,  commanding  the  ship, 
forsooth,  and  carrying  all  their  lives  in  his  hands;  he  saw  the 
mysterious  and  alarming  only;  saw  them  so.  and  felt  tliem, 
that  he  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  what  he  should  do,  and 
early  next  day  he  went  into  the  mate's  cabin,  and  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  Wylie,  in  any  other  ship  I  should  speak  to  the  captain, 
and  not  to  the  mate;  but  here  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  yoa 
are  the  master,  and  he  is  your  servant.** 

'-Don't  tell  him  so  sir,  for  he  doesn't  think  small  beer  of  him- 
self.'' 

''I  shall  waste  no  more  words  on  him.  It  is  to  you  I  speak, 
and  you  know  I  speak  the  truth.  Here  is  a  ship,  in  which,  for 
certain  reasons  known  to  yourself,  the  captain  is  under  the 
mate." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Wylie  good-humordly,  **it  is  no  use  trying 
to  deceive  a  gentleman  like  you.  Our  skipper  is  an  excellent 
seaman,  but  he  has  got  a  fault"  Then  Wylie  imitated  with 
his  hand,  the  action  of  a  man  filling  his  glass. 

"But  that  bottle  you  put  in  his  way;  I  saw  you  do  it:  and 
what  was  your  object?  to  deaden  his  consoience  with  liquor, 
lus  and  your  own,  while  you  made  him  your  fiendiah  proposal 
Man,  man,  do  you  believe  in  God,  and  in  a  judgment  to  come 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  you  can  plot  in  cold  blood 
to  destroy  a  vessel  with  nineteen  souls  on  board,  besides  the 
live  stock,  the  innocent  animals  that  Qod  pitied  and  spared 
when  he  raised  his  hand  over  Nineveh  of  old." 

While  the  clergyman  was  speaking,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
commanding  voice,  the  seaman  turned  ashy  pale;  and  drew 
his  shoulders  together  like  a  cat  preparing  to  defend  her  life* 
[to  be  continukd.] 
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TO  CHANGB  THB  COLOR  OF  A  B08B. 

Hold  a  red  rose  over  the  blae  flame  of  a  oommoo  match,  and  the  ookv 
w.ll  be  dfchnreed  whererer  the  fumes  tooches  the  leaves  ci  the  flower,  to 
aa  to  render  it  beftati  ally  variegated,  or  enticaly  wbfte.  If  it  be  iHea 
dipped  into  water,  the  redaeas,  after  a  time,  will  be  restoorad. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

It.  Rpdl  eye- water  with  four  letters: 
12.  Why  b  swearing;  like  an  old  coat  f 
18.  Why  ia  a  thamp  like  a  hat? 

C&4RA.DB  6. 
In  cflmps  aboat  the  centre  I  appear; 
In  stniliDg  meadows  seen  throuvhoat  the  year; 
Tho  sileat  augler  views  me  in  the  streams, 
And  all  must  irdce  mu  in  their  morning dreojas; 
>  irs  in  the  mob  couspicaoas  I  stand. 
Proud  of  the  lead,  and  ever  in  command. 

ANSWERS  TO  No.  83.  PAQB  i74. 

ooi«nia>auif8. 

No.  8.  Becinsc  it  Is  all  nkt  profit 

No  f.  Because  h  e  is  surrounded  with  dues  (dews). 

No.  10.   Adam. 

No.  4.   Wallace. 
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DHTBUOTIOHS  TJ  MEOH^HI'JS. 

HOW   VO   BUILD  FBAMX  HOUSES — ^A  FARMER'S   METHOD. 

The  following  is  an  American  farDisr^s  methoi  of 
boildin^  a  balloon  framed  house,  as  explained  to  the 
Americaa  Farmer*6  Club  by  Mr.  Solon  Robinson. 

"I  ask  ike  indalgence  of  the  Club,  while  I  start  a 
balloon  house  from  the  foundation  and  finish  it  to  the 
loof.  I  would  saw  all  my  lumber  for  a  frame  ho  use, 
or  an  ordinary  frame  outbuilding  of  the  following  di- 
mensions: Two  inches  by  eight;  two  by  four;  two 
by  one.  I  have,  however,  built  them,  when  I  lived  on 
the  Grraad  Prakie  of  Indiana,  many  milea  from  a  saw- 
mill, nearly  all  of  split  or  hewed  stuflf,  making  use  of 
rails  or  round  poles,  reduced  tc  straight  lines  and  even 
thickness  on  two  sides,  for  studs  and  rafters.  But 
sawed  stuff  is  much  the  easiest,  though  in  a  timber- 
country  the  other  is  far  the  cheapest.  First,  level 
your  foundation,  and  lay  down  two  of  the  two-by- 
eight  pieces,  flatwise,  for  sidewalls.  Upon  these  set 
the  floor-sleepers,  on  edge,  thirty-two  inches  apart. 
Fasten  one  at  each  end,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  in 
the  middle,  if  the  building  is  large,  with  a  wooden 
pm.  These  end-sleepers  are  the  end-sills.  Now  lay 
the  floor,  unless  you  design  to  have  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  weather  before  you  get  the 
roof  on.  It  is  a  great  saving  though,  of  labor,  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  of  a  house  and  build  up.  In  laying 
the  floor  first,  you  have  no  studs  to  cut  and  fit  around, 
and  can  let  your  boards  run  out  over  the  ends,  juat  as  it 
happens,  and  afterwards  cut  them  oflf  by  the  sill.  Now 
set  up  a  comer  post,  which  is  nothing  but  one  of  the 
two-by-four  studs,  fastening  the  bottom  by  four  nails ; 
make  it  plumb,  and  stay  it  each  way%  Set  another  at 
the  other  cor|l^r,  and  then  mark  off  your  door  and 
window  places,  and  set  up  the  side  studs  and  put  in 
the  frames.  Fill  up  with  studs  between,  sixteen 
ioehes  apart,  supporting  the  top  by  a  line  or  strip  of 
board  from  corner  to  corner,  or  stayed  studs  between. 
Now  cover  up  that  side  with  rough  sheeting  boards, 
unless  you  intend  to  side-up  with  clap-boards  on  the 
studs,  which  I  never  would  do,  except  for  a  small,  com- 
mon building.  Make  no  calculation  about  the  top  of 
your  studs;  wait  till  you  get  up  that  high.  You  may 
use  them  of  any  length,  with  broken  or  stub-shot  ends, 
no  matter.  When  you  have  got  this  side  boarded  as 
high  as  you  can  reach,  proceed  to  set  up  another.  In 
the  mean  time,  other  workmen  can  be  lathing  the  first 
side.  When  you  have  got  the  sides  all  up,  fix  upon 
the  height  of  the  upper  floor,  and  strike  a  line  upon 
the  studs  for  the  under  side  of  the  joists.  Cut  out  a 
joist  four  inches  wide,  half-inch  deep  and  nail  on  firm- 
ly one  of  the  inch  strips.  Upon  these  strips  rest  the 
chamber  floor  joists.  Gut  out  a  joist  one  inch  deep,  in 
the  lower  edge,  and  lock  it  on  the  strip,  and  nail  each 
joist  to  each  stud.  Now  lay  this  floor,  and  go  on  to 
build  the  upper  story,  as  you  did  the  lower  one; 
splicing  on  and  lengthening  out  wherever  needed,  un- 
tU  you  get  high  enough  for  the  plate.  Splice  studs 
or  joists  by  simply  butting  the  ends  together,*and  nail- 
ing strips  on  each  side.  Strike  a  line  and  saw  off  the 
top  of  the  studs  even  upon  each  side — not  the  ends — 
and  nail  on  one  of  the  inch-strips.  That  is  the  plate. 
Cut  the  ends  of  the  upper  joists  the  bevel  of  the  pitch 
of  the  roof,  and  nail  them  fast  to  the  plate,   placing 


the  end  ones  inside  the  studs,  which  you  will  let  run 
promiscuously,  to  be  cut  off  by  the  rafter.  Now  lay  the 
garret  floor  by  all  means  before  you  put  on  the  roof, 
and  you  will  find  that  yon  have  saved  fifty  per  cent, 
of  hard  labor.  The  rafters,  if  supported  so  as  not  16 
be  over  ten  feet  long,  will  be  strong  enough  of  the 
two-by-four  stuff.  Bevel  the  ends  and  nail  fast  to  the 
joist.  Then  there  is  no  strain  upon  the  sides  by  the 
weight  of  the  roof,  which  may  be  covered  with  shing- 
les or  other  materials — the  cheapest  beiog  composition 
or  cement  roofs.  To  make  one  of  this  kind,  take  soft, 
spongy,  thick  paper,  and  tack  it  upon  the  boards  in 
courses  like  shingles.  Commence  at  the  top  with  hot 
tar  and  saturate  the  paper,  upon  which  sift  evenly 
fine  gravel,  pressing  it  in  while  hot — ^that  is,  while  tar 
and  gravel  are  both  hot.  One  coat  will  make  a  tight 
roof;  two  coats  will  make  it  more  durable.  Put  up 
your  partitions  of  one  by  four,  unless  where  you  want 
to  support  the  upper  joists — then  use  stuff  two  by 
four,  with  strips  nailed  on  top,  for  the  joist  to  rest  up- 
on, fastening  altogether  by  nails,  wherever  timbers 
touch.  Thus  you  will  have  a  frame  without  a  tennon, 
or  mortice,  or  brace,  and  yet  it  is  far  cheaper,  and  in- 
calculably stronger  when  finished,  than  though  it  was 
composed  of  timbers  ten  inches  square  with  a  thou- 
sand auger  holes  and  a  hundred  days  work  with  chisel 
and  adze,  making  holes  and  pins  to  fill  them." 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    CUBIOVS. 


RRCBNT      INVENTIONS. 

Fltiko  Aloft. — The  English  Society  for  Navigat^ 
ing  the  Air,  offer  the  following  prizes  to  be  awarded 
at  their  approaching  exhibition  in  the  London  Crystal 
Palace: — 

For  the  best  form  of  kite  or  other  aerial  contrivance 
for  establishing  communieation  between  ship  and  shore 
in  the  case  of  a  wreck,  or  between  two  vessels  at  sea, 
$250. 

For  any  machine  whatever  be  its  motive  power, 
which  shall  sustain  itself  in  the  air  at  a  hight  not  less 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground  for  a  period  of  twenty 
minutes,  $250. 

For  s^n  apparatu3(not  a  kite  or  a  balloon)  that  shi^ll 
ascend  with  a  man  to  the  hight  of  120  feet,  $500., 

For  the  lightest  engine  in  proportion  to  its  power, 
whatever  its  power  may  be,  $250. 

BuRYiNo  Alive. — A  method  for  determining  when 
death  has  taken  place  without  that  of  actual  decompo- 
sition, which  in  very  cold  weather  might  be  delayed 
for  weeks,  has  always  been  a  desideratum.  The  fear 
of  being  buried  alire,  which  has  undoubtedly  occured 
in  many  instances,  has  proved  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
persons  during  life,  and  of  sad  conjecture  to  their  sur- 
viving friends.  It  is  said  that  it  has  been  recently 
discovered  that  if  the  skin  of  a  deceased  person  is 
blistered,  as  by  holding  the  flame  of  a  candle  against 
the  body  when  punctured  the  blister  will  give  out 
only  air,  whereas  if  death  has  not  ta:keh  place  the 
flame  causes  inflamation  and  a  watery  serum  will  be 
deposited  under  the  blister.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is 
a  certain  test  when  inability  to  feel  the  pulse,  cold 
skin,  no  deposit  of  breath  on  glass,  and  other  methods 
fail. 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


No  wonder  the  squirrel  is  accused  of  chatteriog;  he 
is  certainly  a  great  toi^- bearer. 

A  JOCKEY  sold  a  nag  as  a  "honest"  horse,  because  he 
always  threw  his  rider  when  he  threatened  to. 

It  is  said  that  whiskey  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  bite  of 
a  rattle  snake.  But  what  will  cure  the  bite  of  the 
whiskey? 

Why 'do  birds  feel  depressed  early  in  a  summer 
morning? — Because  their  little  bills  are  all  over  (due) 
dew. 

"Are  you  near-sighted,  miss?"  said  an  impudent 
fellow  who  did  not  once  choose  to  notice  him. — **Ye8; 
at  this  distance  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  a  pig  or 
a  puppy." 

An  old  author  quaintly  remarks:  "Avoid  argument 
with  ladies,  in  spinning  yarns  among  silks  and  satins, 
a  man  is  sure  to  be  worsted  and  twisted.  And  when 
aman  is  worsted  and  twisted,  he  may  consider  himself 
wound  up. ' 

American  Marriages. — A  Western  editor  remarks 
that  he  is  glad  to  receive  marriage  notices,  but  re- 
quests that  they  be  sent  soon  after  the  ceremony,  and 
before  the  divorce  is  applied  for.  He  has  had  several 
notices  spoilt  in  this  way. 

The  Last  Game. — Seven  gamblers  were  about  to  be 
hung,  when  one  of  them  remarked,  sorrowfully,  **Well 
Jim,  we've  had  our  last  game." — "No,"  replied  Jim, 
"one  more,  and  that  will  be  the  game  of  seven  up ." — 
**Well,"  replied  the  other,  "there's  one  consolation, 
that  game  will  hold  out  till  the  last  trump  is  played." 

Glasgow  French. — A  frank  And  "furthy"  son  of  St. 
Mungo— one  who  in  his  time  has  shared  some  of  the 
civic  responsibilities — was  lately  sojourning  at  one  of 
the  metropolitan  hotels.  .  Meditating  an  early  walk  one 
morning,  he  called  to  a  tidy  Abigail,  who  was  tripping 
down  stairs,  "Fetch  ma  shoon,  lassie."  The  girl  hes- 
itating how  to  make  herself  understood,  at  length  re- 
plied, "I  don't  talk  French,  but  I'll  send  Louis." 

A  Dark  Morning. — ^Two  farmers  on  their  way  to  a 
distant  market,  slept  in  the  same  roo  m  at  an  inn  by 
the  wayside.  After  a  comfortable  sleep,  one  asked 
the  other  if  he  would  "rise  and  look  what  kind  of  a 
morning  it  was.**  The  latter  accordingly  rose,  and 
mistaking  a  cupboard  door  for  the  window  shutters, 
opened  the  former,  and  after  gazing  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, told  his  companion  that  "it  was  awfu'  dark, 
and  had  a  terrible  smell  o'  peasemeal." 

"Get  up,  get  up,"  said  a  watchman  the  other  night, 
to  a  chap  who  had  fallen  a  grade  below  the  door-step 
sleepers,  and  who  had  taken  lodgement  in  the  gutter, 
"you  mustn't  lie  here."  '*Lie  1  you're  another  I — ^y-y ou 
lie  yourself!  Not  lie  here  1 1  tell  you  w-what,  old  fel- 
low, that  may  do  in  them  slave  states,  but  I'll  let  you 
know,"  said  the  agrarian,  sputtering  a  mouthful  of 
mud  in  the  watchman's  face,  '*that  this  is  a  free 
mle/*' 

Two  Rogues. — A  somewhat  amusing  incident  is 
told  of  a  woman  whose  husband,  a  wealthy  man,  died 
suddenly,  without  leaving  any  will.  The  widow  de- 
sirous of  securing  the  whole  of  the  property,  concealed 
her  husband's  death,  and  persuaded  a  poor  shoemaker 


to  taka  his  place  while  a  will  could  be  made.  Accor* 
dingly  he  was  closely  muf&ed  m  bed,  as  if  very  sick, 
and  a  lawyer  was  called  in  to  write  the  will.  The 
shoemaker,  in  a  feeble  voice,  bequeathed  half  of  all 
the  property  to  the  widow.  ••  What  shall  be  done  with 
the  remainder?"  asked  the  lawyer.  «*The  remainder,'' 
replied  he,  **I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  poor  little 
shoemaker  across  the  street,  who  has  always  been  a 
good  neighbor  and  a  deserving  man;"  thus  securing 
a  rich  bequest  for  himself  The  widow  was  thunder- 
struck with  the  man's  audacious  cunning,  but  did  not 
dare  to  expose  the  fraud,  and  so  two  rogues  shared 
the  estate. 

A  Medical  Pact. — An  Irish  surgeon  who  had 
couched  a  cataract  and  restored  the  sight  of  a  poor 
woman  in  Dublin,  observed  in  her  case  what  he  consid- 
ered a  phenomenon  in  optics,  on  which  he  called  to- 
gether his  professional  brethren,  declaring  himself  un- 
equal to  the  solution.  He  stated  to  them  that  the  sight 
of  his  patient  was  so  perfectly  restored  that  she  could 
see  to  thread  the  smallest  needle,  or  to  perform  any 
other  operation  which  required  particular  accura^  of 
vision.  But  when  h«  presented  her  with  a  book  she 
was  not  able  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  another. 
This  very  singular  case  excited  the  ingenuity  of  all 
the  gentlemen  present,  and  various  solutions  were 
offered,  but  none  could  command  the  general  assent. 
Doubt  crowded  on  doubt,  and  the  problem  grew  dark- 
er and  darker  from  every  explanation,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that — the  woman  had  never  learned  to  read. 


EGGS— A    TENDER    LAY. 

Be  gentle  to  the  new  laid  egg, 

For  eggs  are  brilliant  things; 
They  cannot  fly  until  they're  hatoh'd, 

And  have  a  pair  of  wings. 
If  once  you  break  the  tender  shell, 

The  wrong  you  can't  redress; 
The  **volk  and  white"  will  all  run  out, 

And  make  a  dreadful  mess. 

'Tis  but  a  little  while,  at  best, 

That  hens  have  power  to  lay; 
To-morrow  eggs  may  addled  be, 

That  were  quite  fresh  to-day. 
Oh  1  iet  the  touch  be  very  light 

That  takes  them  from  the  keg; 
There  is  no  hand  whose  cunning  skill 

Can  men  a  broken  egg  I 

Ah!  touch  it  with  a  tender  touch, 

For  till  the  egg  is  boil'd 
Who  knows  but  that,  unwittingly. 

It  may  be  smashed  and  spoiled. 
The  summer  wind  that  'gainst  it  blows, 

Ought  to  be  stiird  and  hush'd. 
For  eggs,  like  jouthful  purity. 

Are  **orfull,  when  they're  squash'd*" 
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POETRY. 


IT'S   ONLY   A    LITTLE    GLOVE. 

It*8  only  a  little  fflove, 

So  ragged,  and  old,  and  worn — 
Ton  scarce  would  stoop  in  your  daily  path 

To  look  at  the  thing  forlorn; 
Tou  never  would  think  by  those  fingers  small 

A  heart  could  be  rent  and  torn. 

It's  only  a  tiny  thing, 

This  treasure  I  hoard  and  keep; 
But  many  a  vision  of  joy  it  brings. 

And  sometimes  it  makes  me  weep« 
And  I  dream  a  dream  of  a  fair-bair-d  boy 

tJnder  the  flowers  asleep. 

*It's  only  a  little  glove, 

Yet  dearer  it  is  to  me, 
For  the  restless  feet  that  patter'd  and  beat 

Their  mu&ic  npon  my  knee — 
Dearer  for  sorrow,  and  care,  and  pain, 

Than  the  riches  of  land  or  sea. 

It's  only  a  tiny  thing, 

But  I  love  it  with  deepest  love— 
A  golden  link  in  the  chain  that  binds 

My  soul  to  the  world  above; 
And  1  know  1  am  nearer  to  heaven  each  time 

I  bow  o'er  that  tiny  glove. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY  SIR  K.   BULWER  LYTTON* 


fOOMTmtTKt).] 

Hilda's   winding   sheet. 

The  snn  had  set  before  Harold  gained  the  long  and 
spacious  abode  of  his  father.  All  around  it  lay  the 
roofs  and  huts  of  tlie  great  earPs  speciar  tradesmen, 
for  even  his  goldsmith  was  but  his  freed  ceorj.  The 
bouse  it«elf  stretched  far  from  the  Thames  inland,  with 
leveral  low  courts  built  only  of  timber,  rugged  and 
shapeless,  but  filled  with  bold  men,  then  the  great  fur- 
Qitare  of  a  noble's  halls. 

Amidst  the-shouts  of  hundreds,  eager  to  hold  his 
itirmp,  the  earl  dismounted,  passed  up  the  swarming 
ball,  and  entered  the  room,  m  which  he  found  Hilda, 
ind  Githa,  and  Qodwin,  who  had  preceded  his  en- 
by  bnt  a  few  moments. 

In  the  beautiful  reverence  of  son  to  father,  which 
ftiade  one  of  the  lovliest  features,  of  the  Saxon  charac- 
ter [as  the  frequent  want  of  it  makes  the  most  hate* 


ful  of  the  Norman  vices,]  the  all-powerful  Harold 
bowed  bis  knee  to  the  old  earl,  who  placed  his  hand  on 
his  head  in  benediction,  and  then  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek  and  brow. 

"Thy  kiss,  too,  dear  mother,"  said  the  younger  earl; 
and  Githa's  embrace  if  more  cordial  than  her  lord's, 
was  not  more  fond. 

**Greet  Hilda,  my  son,"  said  Godwin,  **she  hath 
brouffht  roe  a  gift,  and  she  hath  tarried  to  place  it  un- 
der thy  special  care.  Thou  alone  must  beta  the  treas- 
ure, and  open  the  casket  But  when  and  where  my 
kinswoman?*' 

"On  the  sixth  day  after  thy  coming  to  the  king's 
hall,"  answered  Githa,  not  returning  the  smile  with 
which  (Godwin  spoke,  ''on  the  sixth  day,  Harold,  open 
the  chest,  and  take  out  the  robe  which  hath  been  spun 
in  the  house'of  Hilda  for  Godwin  the  earl.  And  now, 
Godwin,  I  have  clasped  thine  hand,  and  I  have  looked 
on  thy  brow,  and  my  mission  is  done;  and  I  must 
wend  my  way  homeward." 

"That  shalt  thou  not,  Hilda,"  said  the  hospitable 
earl;  the  meanest  wayfarer  hath  a  right  to  bed  and 
board  in  this  house  for  a  night  and  a  day,  and  thou 
wilt  not  disgrace  us  by  leaving  our  threshold,  the 
bread  unbroken  and  the  couch  un]»ressed.  Old  friend, 
we  were  young  together,  and  thy  face  is  welcome  to 
me  as  the  memory  of  former  days." 

Hilda  shook  her  head,  one  of  those  rare,  and  roost 
touching  expressions  of  tenderness  of  which  the  calm 
and  rigid  character  of  her  features,  when  in  repose, 
seemed  scarcely  susceptible,  softened  her  eye,  and  re- 
laxed the  firm  lines  of  her  lips. 

"Son  of  Wolnoth,,'  said  she  gently,  "not  under  thy 
roof- tree  should  lodge  the  raven  of  bode.  BreiiQ  have 
I  not  broken  since  yester'en,  and  sleep  will  be  far 
from  my  eyes  to-night.  Fear  not,  for  my  people  with- 
out are  stout  and  armed,  and  for  the  rest  there  lives 
not  the  man  whose  arm  can  have  power  over  Hilda." 

She  took  Harold's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  leading  him 
forth,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "I  would  have  a  word  with 
thee  ere  we  part."  Then,  reaching  the  threshold,  she 
waved  her  wand  thrice  over  the  flpor  and  muttered  in 
the  Danish  tongne  a  rude  verse,  which  translated,  ran 
thus: — 

«A11  free  from  the  knot 

Glide  the  thread  of  the  skeioj 
And  rest  to  the  labor, 
And  peace  to  the  pain  I" 

"It  is  a  death-dirge,"  said  Githa,  with  whitening 
lips,  bnt  she  spoke  inlyyifiQi^ji^il^idriiifUS^QCnor  son 
heard  her  words.  ^ 
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Hilda  and  Harold  passed  in  silence  through  the 
hall,  and  the  Vala's  attendants,  with  spears  and  tor* 
cheSy  rose  from  the  settles,  and  went  before  the  outer 
court,  where  jnorted  impatiently  her  black  palfrey. 

Halting  in  tne  midst  of  the  court,  she  said  to  Har- 
old in  a  low  voice — 

"At  sunset  we  part — at  sunset  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  behold  ttie''«tar  rises  on  the  sunset;  and  the  star, 
broader  and  brighter,  shall  rise  on  the  sunset  thenl 
When  thy  hand  draws  the  robe  from  the  chest,  think 
on  Hilda,  andknow  that  at  that  hour  she  stands  by  the 
grave  of  the  Saxon  warrior,  and  that  from  the  grave 
dawns  the  future.    Farewell  to  thee." 

Then  Harold  turned  back,  and  his  heart  was  full; 
and  when  he  reached  the  house,  his  father  was  sitting 
in  the  hall  on  his  chair  of  state;  and  Githa  sate  at  his 
right  hand,  and  a  little  below  her  sate  Tostig  and 
Leofwine,  who  had  come  in  from  the  bear-hunt  by  the 
river-gate,  and  were  talking  loud  and  merrily;  and 
thegns  and  cnehts  sate  all  around,  and  there  was  was- 
sail as  Harold  entered.  But  the  earl  looked  only  to  his 
father,  and  he  saw  that  his  eyes  were  absent  from  the 
glee,  and  that  he  was  bending  his  head  over  the  old 
^con,  which  sate  on  his  wrist. 

No  subject  of  England,  since  the  race  of  Cerdic 
sate  on  the  throne,ever  entered  the  court-yard  of  Wind- 
shore  with  such  train  and  such  state  as  Earl  Godwin. 
Proud  of  that  first  occasion,  since  his  return,  to  do 
homage  to  him  with  whose  cause  that  of  England  was 
bound,  ^all  truly  English  at  heart  among  the  thegus  of 
the  land  swelled  his  retinue.  Whether  Saxon  or  Dane, 
those  who  alike  loved  the  laws  and  the  soil,  came 
from  north  and  from  south  to  the  peaceful  banner  of 
the  old  earl. 

So  rdde  the  earl  and  his  four  fair  sons,  all  abreast, 
into  the  court-yard  of  Windshore.  Now  when  King 
Edward  heard  the  tramp  of  the  steeds  and  the  hum  of 
the  multitudes,  as  he  sate  in  his  closet  with  his  abbots 
and  priests,  all  in  still  contemplation  of  the  thumb  of 
St  Jude«  the  king  asked — 

'*What  army,  in  the  day  of  peace,  and  the  time  of 
Easter,  enters  the  gates  of  our  palace?" 

Then  an  abbot  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  narrow 
window,  and  said  with  a  groan — 

•*Army  thou  may'st  well  call  it,  0  king!  and  foes  to 
us  and  to  thee,  head  the  legions " 

"Inprinis!"  quoth  our  abbot  the  scholar;  "thou 
speakest,  I  trow,  of  the  wicked  earl  and  his  sons?" 

The  king's  face  changed. 

"Coifle  they,"  said  he,  "with  so  large  a  traini  This 
smells  more  of  vaunt  than  of  loyalty;  naught — very 
naught." 

"Alack!"  said  one  of  the  conclave,  **I  fear  me  that 
the  men  of  Belial  will  work  us  harm;  the  heathen  are 
mighty,  and " 

**Fear  not,"  said  Edward,  with  benign  loftiness,  ob- 
serving that  his  guests  grew  pale,  and  himself,  though 
often  weak  to  childishness,  and  morally  wavering  and 
irresolute — still  so  far  king  and  gentleman,  that  he 
knew  no  craven  fear  of  the  body.  **Fear  not  for  me, 
my  fathers;  humble  as  I  am,  I  am  strong  in  the  faith 
of  heaven  and  its  angels." 

The  churchmen  looked  at  each  other,  sly  yet 
abashed ;  it  was  not  precisely  for  the  king  that  they 
feared. 

Then  spoke  Aired,  the  good  prelate  and  constant 


peace-maker — ^fair  column  and  lone  one  of  the  fast 
crumbling  Saxon  Church.  "It  is  ill  in  you,  brethren, 
to  arraign  the  truth  and  good  meaning  of  those  who 
honor  your  king;  and  in  these  days  that  lord  should 
ever  be  the  most  welcome  who  brings  to  the  halls  of 
his  king  the  largest  number  of  hearts,  stout  and 
leal." 

"By  your  leave,  brother  Aired,**  said  Stigand,  who, 
though  from  motives  of  policy  he  had  aided  those  who 
besought  the  king  not  to  peril  his  crown  by  resisting 
the  return  of  Godwin,  benefitted  too  largely-  by  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  to  be  sincerely  espoused  to  the 
cause  of  the  strong-minded  earl — **bj  your  leave,  bro- 
ther Aired,  to  every  leal  heart  is  a  ravenous  month; 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king  are  well  nigh  drained  in 
feeding  these  hungry  and  welcomcless  visitors.  Durst 
I  counsel  my  lord,  I  would  pray  him,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  baffle  this  astute  and  proud  earl.  He  would 
fain  have  the  king  feast  in  public,  that  be  might  daunt 
him  and  the  Church  with  the  array  of  his  friends?' 

**I  conceive  thee,  my  father,"  said  Edward,  with 
more  quickness  than  habitual,  and  with  the  canning, 
sharp,  though  guileless,  that  belongs  to  minds  unde- 
veloped, **1  conceive  thee;  it  is  good  and  most,  politic. 
This  our  orgulous  earl  shall  not  have  his  triumph,  and, 
so  fresh  from  his  exile,  brave  his  king  with  the  parade 
of  his  power.  Our  healtli  is  our  excuse  for  our  ab- 
sence from  the  banquet.  Wherefore,  Hugoline,  my 
chamberlain,  advise  the  earl,  that  to-day  we  keep  fast 
till  the  sunset,  when  temperately,  with  eggs,  bread 
and  fish,  we  will  sustain  Adam's  nature.  Pray  him 
and  his  sons  to  attend  us — they  alone  be  our  guests." 
And  with  a  sound  that  seemed  a  laugh,  or  the  ghost 
of  alaugWlow  and  chuckling — for  Edward  had  at  mo- 
ments an  innocent  humor  which  his  monkish  biog^ra- 
pher  disdained  not  to  note — he  flung  himself  back  in 
nis  chair. 

The  priests  took  the  cue,  aud  shook  their  sides 
heartily,  as  Hugoline  left  the  room,  not  ill-  pleased, 
by  the  way,  to  escape  an  invitation  to  the  eggs,  bread 
and  fish. 

Aired  sighed  and  said,  "For  the  earl  and  his  sons, 
this  is  honor;  but  the  other  earls,  and  the  thegns,  will 
miss  at  the  banquet  him  whom  they  design  but  to 
honor,  and " 

*T  have  said,"  interrupted  Edward,  dryly,  and  with 
a  look  of  fatigue. 

**And,  *  observed  another  churchman,  with  malice, 
at  least  the  young  earls  will  be  humbled,  for  tkey 
will  not  sit  with  the  king  and  their  father,  as  they 
would  in  the  hall,  and  must  serve  my  lord  with  nap- 
kin and  wine.*' 

"Inprinin,^'  quoth  our  scholar  the  abbot,  "that  will 
be  rare  I  I  90uld  I  were  there  to  see.  But  this  Grod- 
win  is  a  man  of  treachery  and  wile,  and  my  lord 
should  beware  of  the  fate  of  murdered  Alfred,  his 
brother!*' 

The  king  started,  and  pressed  his  hands  to  bis 
eyes. 

**How  darest  thou,  Abbot  of  Fatchere,"  cried  Aired, 
indignantly;  "how  darest  thou  revive  grief  without 
remedy,  and  slander  without  proof?" 

••Without  proof]"  echoed  Edward,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  ''He  who  could  murder,  could  well  stoop  to 
forswear!  Without  proof  before  man ;  but  did  he  trj 
the  ordeals  of  God?  did  his  feet  pass  the  ploughshare? 
did  his  hand  grasp  the  seething  iron?     Verily,  verilj. 
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thoa  didst  wrong  to  name  to  me  Alfred  my  brother! 
I  shall  see  bis  sightless  and  gore-dripping  sockets  in 
the  face  of  Godwin,  this  day,  at  my  bpard." 

The  king  rose  in  great  disorder;  and  after  pacing 
the  room  some  moments,  disregardfal  of  the  silent  and 
scared  looks  of  his  churchmen,  waved  his  hand,  in 
sign  to  them  to  depart. 

All  took  the  hint  at  once  save  Aired;  but  he,  lin- 
gering the  last,  approached  the  king  with  dignity  in 
his  step  and  compassion  in  his  eyes. 

"Banish  from  thy  breast,  0  king  and  son,  thoughts 
unmeet,  and  of  doubtful  charity!  All  that  man  could 
know  of  Godwin's  innocence  or  guilt — the  suspicion  of 
the  vnlff ar — the  acquittal  of  his  peers — was  known  to 
thee  before  thou  didst  seek  his  aid  for  thy  throne,  and 
didst  take  his  child  for  thy  wife.  Too  late  is  it  now 
to  suspect;  leave  thy  doubts  to  the  solemn  day,  which 
draws  nigh  to  the  old  man,  thy  wife's  father!" 

"Hap  said  the  king,  seeming  not  to  heed,  or  will- 
fully to  misunderstand  the  preUte.  "Ha,  leave  him  to 
Qod_I  will!" 

He  tarned  away  impatiently,  and  the  prelate  reluc- 
tantly departed. 

Tostig  chafed  mightily  at  the  king's  message;  and, 
on  Harold's  attempt  to  pacify  him,  grew  so  violent 
that  nothing  short  of  the  cold,  stern  command  of  his 
father  imposed  sullen  peace  on  his  son's  rugged  na- 
ture. 

But  the  taunts  heaped  by  Tostig  upon  Harold  dis- 
quieted the  old  earl,  and  his  brow  was  yet  sad  with 
prophetic  care  when  he  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ments. 

Under  the  canopy  of  state  were  placed  but  two 
chairs,  for  the  king  and  the  queen's  father;  and  the 
four  sons,  Harold,  Tostig,  Leofwine,  and  Gurth,  stood 
behind.  Such  was  the  primitive  custom  of  ancient 
Teutonic  kings. 

The  earl's  mind,  already  embittered  by  the  scene 
with  his  sons,  was  chafed  yet  more  by  the  king's  un- 
loving coldness;  for  it  is  natural  to  man,  however 
worldly,  to  feel  affection  for  those  he  has  served,  and 
Godwin  had  won  Edward  his  crown;  nor,  despite  his 
warlike  though  bloodless  return,  could  even  monk  or 
Nurman,  in  counting  up  the  ol(l  earl's  crimes,  say 
that  he  had  ever  failed  ia  personal  respect  for  the 
king. 

So  the  old  earl's  stout  heart  was  stung;  and  he 
looked  from  those  deep,  impenetrable  eyes,  mournfully 
upon  Edward's  chilling  brow. 

And  Harold,  with  whom  all  household  ties  were 
strong,  but  to  whom  his  great  father  was  especially 
dear,  watched  his  face  and- saw  that  it  was  veiry 
flushed.  But  the  practiced  courtier  sought  to  rally 
his  spurits,  and  to  smile  and  jest. 

From  smile  and  jest,  the  king  turned  and  asked 
for  wine.  Harold,  starting,  advanced  with  the  gob- 
let; as  he  did  so,  he  stumbled  with  one  foot,  but  light- 
ly recovered  himself  with  the  other;  and  Tostig 
laughed  scornfully  at  Harold's  awkwardness. 

The  old  earl  observed  both  stumble  and  laugh,  and 
willing  to  suggest  a  lesson  to  both  his  sons,  said — 
laughing  pleasantly — ''Lo,  Harold,  see  how  the  left 
foot  saves  the  right! — so  one  brother,  thou  seesthelps 
tlie  other!" 

King  Edward  looked  up  suddenly. 


"And  so,  Godwin,  also,  had  my  brother  Alfred 
helped  me,  hadst  thou  permitted." 

The  old  earl,  galled  to  the  quick,  gazed  a  moment 
on  the  king,  and  his  cheek  was  purple,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  blood-shot. 

"O  Edward!"  he  exclaimed,  "thou  speakest  to  me 
hardly  und  unkindly  of  thy  brother  Alfred,  and  often 
hast  thou  thus  more  than  hinted  that  I  caused  his 
death." 

The  king  made  no  answer. 

"May  this  crumb  of  bread  choke  me,'*  said  the  earl, 
in  great  emotion,  **if  I  am  guilty  of  thy  brother's 
blood!" 

But  scarcely  had  the  bread  touched  his  lips,  when 
his  eyes  fixed,  the  long  wamine  symptoms  were  ful- 
filled, and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  under  the  table,  sud- 
den and  heavy,  under  the  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Harold  and  Gurth  sprang  forward;  tibey  drew  their 
father  from  the  ground.  His  face,  still  deep-red  with 
streaks  of  purple,  rested  on  Harold's  breast;  and  the 
son,  kneeling,  called  in  anguish  on  his  father:  the  ear 
was  deaf. 

Then  said  the  king,  rising — 

"It  is  the  hand  of  God:  remove  him!"  and  he  swept 
from  the  room,  exulting. 

For  five  days  and  five  nights  did  Godwin  lie  speech- 
less. And  Harold  watched  over  him  night  and  day. 
And  the  leaches  would  not  bleed  him,  because  the 
season  was  against  it,  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  and 
the  tides,  but  they  bathed  his  temples  with  wheat 
flour  boiled  in  milk,  according  to  a  prescription  which 
an  angel  in  a  dream  had  advised  to  another  patient; 
and  they  placed  a  plate  of  lead  on  his  breast,  marked 
with  five  crosses,  saying  a  paternoster  over  each  cross; 
together  with  other  medical  specifics  in  great  esteem. 
But,  nevertheless,  five  days  and  five  nights  dj^  God- 
win lie  speechless;  and  the  leaches  then  feared  that 
human  skill  was  in  vain. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  court,  not  more  by  the 
earl's  death-stroke  than  the  circumstances  preceding 
it,  was  such  as  defies  description. 

With  Godwin's  old  comrades  in  arms  it  was  simple 
and  honest  grief,  but  with  all  tho3e  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests,  the  event  was  regarded  as  a  direct 
punishment  from  Heaven.  The  previous  words  of 
the  king,  repeated  by  Edward  to  his  monks,  circula- 
ted from  lip  to  lip,  with  sundry  exaggerations  as  if 
traveled,  and  the  superstition  had  the  more  excuse, 
inasmuch  as  the  speech  of  Godwin  was  an  apparent 
defiance  of  one  of  the  most  popular  ordeals  of  the  day 
— viz.  that  in  which  a  piece  of  bread  was  given  to  the 
supposed  criminal;  if  ne  swallowed  it  with  ease,  he 
was  innocent,  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  or  choked  him. 
nay,  if  he  shook  and  turned  pale,  he  was  guilty 
Godwin's  words  had  appeared  to  invite  the  ordeal 
God  had  heard  and  stricken  down  the  presumptuous 
perjurer. 

Unconscious,  happily,  of  these  attempts  to  blacSan 
the  name  of  his  dying  father,  Harold,  toward  the  gray 
dawn  succeeding  the  fifth  night,  thought  that  he 
heard  Godwin  stir  in  his  bed.  So  he  put  aside  the 
curtain,  and  bent  over  him.  The  old  earVs  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  the  red  color  had  gone  from  his  cheeks, 
so  that  he  was  pile  as  death. 

"How  fares  it,  dear  father?"*  asBfWikad. 
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Godwin  smiled  fondly,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  his 
voice  died  in  a  convulsive  rattle.  Lifting  himself  up, 
however,  with  an  effort,  he  pressed  tenderly  the  hand 
that  clasped  his  own,  leaned  his  head  on  Harold's 
breast,  and  so  gave  up  the  ghost. 

When  Harold  was  at  last  aware  that  the  struggle 
was  over,  he  laid  the  gray  head  gently  on  the  pillow; 
he  closed  the  eyes,  and  kissed  the  lips,  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed.  Then,  seating  himself  at  a  little  distance 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle. 

At  this  time  his  brother  Gurth,  who  had  chiefly 
shared  watch  with  Harold — for  Tostig,  foreseeing  his 
father's  death,  was  busy  soliciting  thegn  and  earl  to 
support  his  own  claims  to  the  earldom  about  to  be 
vacant;  and  Leofwine  had  gone  to  London  on  the  pre. 
vious  day  to  summon  Githa  who  was  hourly  expect- 
ted — Gurth,  I  say  entered  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  see- 
ing his  brother's  attitude,  guessed  that  all  was  over. 
He  passed  on  to  the  table,  took  up  the  lamp,  and 
looked  long  on  his  father's  face.  That  strange  smile 
of  the  dead,  common  alike  to  innocent  and  guilty, 
had  already  settled  on  the  serene  lips;  and  that  no 
less  strange  transformation  from  age  to  youth,  when 
the  wrinkles  vanish,  and  the  features  come  out  clear 
and  sharp  from  the  hollows  of  care  and  years,  had  al- 
ready begun.  And  the  old  man  seemed  sleeping  in 
his  prime. 

So  Gurth  kissed  the  dead,  as  Harold  had  done  be- 
fore him,  and  came  up  and  sate  himself  by  his  brother's 
teet,  and  rested  his  head  on  Harold's  knee;  nor  would 
he  speak  till  appalled  by  the  long  silence  of  the  earl, 
he  drew  away  the  mantle  from  his  brother's  face  with 
a  gentle  hand,  and  the  large  tears  were  rolling  down 
Harold's  cheeks. 

**Be  soothed,  my  brother,"  said  Gurth;  "our  father  has 
lived  for  glory,  his  age  was  prosperous,  and  his  years 
more  than  those  which  the  psalmist  allots  to  man. 
Gome  and  look  on  his  face,  Harold;  its  ealm  will  com- 
pose thee." 

Harold  obeyed  the  hand  that  led  him  like  a  child; 

in  passing  toward  the  bed,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  chest 

which  Hilda  had  given  to  the  old  earl,  and  a  chill  shot 

through  his  veins. 

**Gurth,"  said  he,  "is  not  this   the  morning  of  the 

sixth  day  in  which  we  have  been  at  the  king's  court?" 
**It  is  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day." 
Then  Harold  took  forth  the  key  which  Hilda  had 

given  him,  and  unlocked  the  chest,  and  there  lay  the 
winding-sheet  of  the  dead,  and  a  scroll.     Harold  took 

the  scroll,  and  beuit  over  it,  reading  by  the  mingled 

light  of  the  lamp  and  the  dawn;^- 

All  hail,  Harold,  heir  of  Godwin  the  great,  and 

Githa  the  king  born!     Thou  bast  obeyed.  Hilda,  and 

thou  knowest  now  that  Hilda's  eyes  read  the  future, 

and  her  lips  speak  the  dark  words  of  tr^tb." 

(TO  BK  OONTINUED>) 


AH    ALPIHE     PRECIPICE. 

A  f  LORnrrnri  nobleman's  narratiyb^ 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  wm  light  of  heart,  light  ©f  f^ot, 
and.  I  fear,  light  of  head.  A  five  property  on  the  bank  «f  the 
Aroo,  near  Florenee,  aefcnovledged  me  as  sole  owner.  X  was 
hastening  home  to  enjoy  it,  and  deligbtod  to  get  free  from  a 
college  life  in  Paris. 

The  month  was  October;  the  air  was  braclag.  and  the  mode 
of  coaveyauoe  a  itage-coAch  or  diligence.  The  other  pasaeogers 
were  few— but  three  in  all— an  old  grey-headed  vine  grower  oi  * 


Tuscany,  his  daughter,  a  joyous,  bewitching  creature  aboot 
seventeen,  and  bis  son  about  ten  years  of  age.  They  were  just 
returning  from  France,  of  which  the  young  lady  discoursed  in 
terms  so  eloquent,  as  to  absorb  my  entire  attention. 

The  father  was  taciturn,  but  the  daughter  was  vivacious  by 
nature;  and  we  soon  became  so  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  she  as  a  talker.  I  as  a  listener,  that  it  was  not  notil 
a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  and  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  against 
the  coaoh-wiodows,  elicited  an  observation  from  my  charm- 
ing companion,  that  I  noticed  how  night  passed  on.  Pre- 
sently there  was  a  low  rumbling  sound,  and  then  several 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  successive 
flashes  of  lightning,  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  the  Alps,  oyer 
which  we  were  traveling.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and  an  angry  wind  began  to  bowl  and  moan  by  tarns  throngb 
the  forest  trees. 

I  looked  from  the  window  of  our  vehicle.  The  night  was 
dark  as  ebony,  but  the  lightning  revealed  the  danger  of  oar 
road.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  frightful  precipice.  I  could 
see,  at  intervals,  huge  jutting  rocks  far  away  down  oo  tbe 
sides,  and  the  sight  made  me  solicitous  for  tbe  fate  of  my  fair 
companion*  I  thought  of  the  mere  hair-breadths  that  were 
between  us  and  eternity;  a  tiny  billet  of  wood,  a  stray  branch 
of  a  tempest-torn  tree,  a  restive  horse,  or  a  careless  driver — 
any  of  these  might  hurl  us  from  our  sublunary  existence  with 
the  speed  of  thought. 

'*  'Tis  a  perfect  tempest,''  said  the  yoang  ladj,  as  I  with- 
drew my  bead  from  the  window. 

'*How  I  love  a  suddea  storm !  There  is  something  so  grand 
in  the  power  of  the  winds  when  fairly  loose  among  the  moun- 
tains.   But  is  our  present  route  dangerous?'* 

'*By  no  means,"  I  replied,  in  as  easy  a  toae  as  I  coald  as- 
sume. 

"I  only  wish  it  was  daylight,  that  we  might  eojoj  the  moim- 
tain  scenery.    But,  heavens  1  what's  that? 

And  she  covered  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  a  sheet  of  light- 
ning that  illumined  tbe  rugged  mountain  with  brilliant  inten- 
sity. 

Feal  after  peal  of  crashing  thunder  instantly  succeeded;  there 
was  a  volume  of  rain  coming  down  at  each  tbnnder-bnrst;  and 
with  the  deep  moaning  of  an  animal,  as  if  In  dreadful  a^ony, 
breaking  upon  my  ears,  I  found  that  the  coach  had  come  to  a 
dead  halt 

Lucilla,  my  beautiful  fellow- traveler,  became  pale  as  ashes. 
She  flxed  her  searching  eyes  on  mine  with  a  look  of  anzions 
dread,  and  turning  to  her  father,  hurriedly  remarkedv'*\Fe  liave 
stopped !" 

**f  suppose  so,"  was  the  unconcerned  reply. 

With  instant  activity,  I  put  my  head  through  the  window, 
and  called  to  the  driver;  but  the  only  answer  was  the  heavy 
moaning  of  an  agonized  animal  borne  past  me  by  the  swift 
wings  of  the  tempest  I  seized  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
strained  at  it  in  vain:  it  would  not  yield  a  jot 

At  that  instant  I  felt  a  cold  hand  on  mine,  and  beard  Lucilla's 
voice  faintly  artienlattnff  in  my  ear,  the  apalllug  words — *'The 
coach  is  being  moved  backwards  I" 

HtinvensI  never  shall  I  forget  the  fierce  agony  with  whi3h  I 
tugged  at  that  coach  door,  and  called  on  the  driver  iu  tones 
that  rivalled  the  force  of  tbe  blast,  while  the  dreadful  convic- 
tion was  burning  iu  my  brain  that  the  coxca  was  bkinq  vovcd 

SLOWLT  BACKWAUOl 

What  followed  was  of  sneh  swift  occurrence,  that  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  frightful  dream,  i  rushed  against  the  door  with  all 
my  force,  but  it  mocked  my  utmost  efforts.  One  side  ol  our 
vehicle  was  sensibly  going  down,  down. 

The  moaning  of  the  agonized  animal  became  deeper  and 
deeper;  and  I  knew  from  the  desperate  plunges  against  his  tra^ 
ces,  that  it  was  one  of  our  horses.  Crash  upon  crash  of  hoarse 
thunder  rolled  over  tbe  mountains,  and  vivid  sheets  of  light* 
ning  played  around  our  devoted  vehicle,  as  if  in  glee  at  our 
'misery.  By  its  light  I  could  see  for  a  moment — only  for  a  mo- 
ment—the old  vine-grower  standing  erect,  with  his  band  on  hia 
son  and  daughter,  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  an4  his  lips  mo- 
ving like  those  ol  one  in  prayer.  I  could  tee  Lucilla  turn  ber 
ashy  cheeks  and  superb  eves  raised  towardsme,  as  if  imploring 
my  proLeetion;  and  I  could  bee  the  bold  glance  of  the  young 
Uqj  flashing  indignant  defiance  at  the  deseending  coach, 
the  war  of  elements,  and  the  awial  danger  that  awaited 
him. 

There  was  a  roll  of  thunder,  a  desperate  plunge,  as  If  of  aa 
animal  in  tke  last  throes  of  dissolution,  a  harsb,  grating  jar,  a 
fibarp  piercing  scream  of  mortal  terror,  and  I  had  but  time  to 
clasp  Lucilla  firmly  with  one  band  round  the  waist,  and  keizii 
the  leather  fantenings  attached  to  tbe  coach  rot  f  with  the 
other,  when  we  were  precipitated  over  the  precipice.  | 
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I  can  distinctly  recollect  preserving  conscioasness,  for  a  few 
seconds  ot  time,  how  rapidly  my  breath  was  being  exhausted; 
but  of  that  tremendous  descent,  I  soon  lost  all  further  individ- 
nal  knowledge  by  a  concussion  so  violent  that  I  was  instantly 
deprived  of  sense  and  motion. 

Ii  was  OD  a  low  couch,-  in  a  humble  room,  at  a  small  country 
bouse,  I  next  opened  my  eyes  in  this  world  of  light  and  shade, 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  mirth  and  madness;  gentle  bands  smoothed 
my  pillow,  gentle  feet  glided  across  my  chamber,  and  a  gentle 
voice  hushed  for  a  while  all  my  questionings.  I  was  kindly 
tended  by  a  fair  young  girl  about  sixteen,  who  refused  for  sev- 
eral days  to  hold  any  conversation  with  me.  At  length,  one 
morning,  finding  myself  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  up,  I  insis- 
ted on  learning  the  result  of  the  accident. 

'*  You  were  discovered, '  said  she,  "sitting  on  a  ledge  of  rock, 
amidst  the  branches  of  a  shattered  tree,  clinging  to  a  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  broken  coach  with  one  hand,  and  to  the  insensi- 
ble form  of  a  young  lady  with  the  other.'' 

^•And  the  young  ladyi''  I  gasped,  scanning  the  girl's  face, 
with  an  earnestness  that  caused  her  to  draw  back  and  blush. 

''She  was  saved,  sir,  by  the  same  means  that  saved  you— the 
friendly  tree." 

"And  her  father  and  Ibrother?"  I  demanded. 

*' Were  both  foand  crushed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the 
precipi|M9,  a  great  way  below  the  place  where  my  father  and 
Uncle  Thomas  got  you  and  the  lady.  We  buried  their  bodies 
in  one  grave  in  the  village  cemetery."  '^ 

"Poor  Lucllla!  Poor  orphan!  Heaven  pity  you!"  I  mut- 
tered, la  broken  tones,  utterly  unconscious  that  I  had  a  lis- 
tener. 

"Heaven  pity  her,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a 
gush  of  heartfelt  sympathy.  "Would  you  like  to  see  her?"  she 
added. 

"Take  me  to  her,"  I  replied. 

I  fonnd  Lucilla  bathed  in  tears,  by  the  grave  of  her  buried 
kindred.  She  received  me  with  sorrowful  sweetness  of  man- 
ner. I  will  not  detain  my  reader's  attention,  by  detailing  the 
efforts  I  made  to  win  her  from  her  great  grief,  but  briefly  state 
that  I  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  leave  the  vineyards, 
and  that  twelve  months  after  the  dreadful  occurrence  which  I 
have  related,  we  stood  at  the  altar  together  as  man  and  wife. 
She  still  lives  to  bless  my  love  with  her  smiles,  and  my  chil- 
dren with  her  good  precepts;  but  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
terrible  night,  she  secludes  herself  in  her  room,  and  devotes 
the  hours  of  darkness  to  prayer. 

As  for  nye,  that  accident  has  mad^  a  physical  coward  of  me, 
at  the  sight  of  a  mountain  precipice. 

By  the  bye,  I  ought  to  add  that  the  driver's  body  was  foimd 
on  the  road  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  coach 
went  over  the  precipice.  He  had  been  struck  dead  by  the 
same  flash  of  lightning  that  blinded  the  restive  horse. 


SPIRIT   WEITING. 


An  old  man  related  to  me  a  few  days  ago  a  story  whi(;h  I 
suppose  would,  ia  the  slang  of  the  day,  be  termed  ''sensa- 
tional." It  may  interest  readers  who  are  fond^of  the  marvel- 
lous and  1  mysterious. 

As  a  vesdel  was  sailing  prosperously  on  the  sea.  a  man  from 
below  came  up  to  the  captain  on  deck,  and  tola  him  he  had 
jiist  seen  a  strange  man  in  his  cabin,  seated  and  apparently 
writing.  The  captain  could  not  believe  it;  saying  that  he  knew 
where  every  man  in  the  ship  was,  and  how  he  was  employed  at 
the  time.  He  thought  it  well,  however,  to  go  down  and  see 
for  himself;  and  on  entering  his  cabin,  he  found  no  one  there. 
He  saw,  however,  upon  the  table  a  slate,  on  which  were  Writ- 
ten these  words: 'Steer south-wesU*  ^ 

The  wrUing  did  not  appear  to  be  that  or  any  one  on  board 
the  ship;  but  the  captain,  to  make  sure,  called  every  man  who 
could  write  into  the  cabin  singly,  and  turning  the  blank  side  of 
the  slate  uppermost,  desired  each  one  to  write  those  three 
words.  The  writing  of  no  one  among  them  at  all  resembled 
what  appeared  ou  the  other  side  of  the  slate. 

It  was  a'perfeft  mystery.  The  captain,  however,  consulted 
bis  chief  mem,  and  observed  that  to  steer  south-west  would  not 
be  much  out  of  their  track;  and  as  th^re  might  be  something  in 
the  strange  admonition,  it  was  resolved  to  steer  in  that  direc; 
tion  They  had  not  sailed  far  when  they  fell  in  with  a  ship  in 
dw'ress.  and  indeed,  in  a  sin  kin?  state.  They  were  barely  in 
time  to  afford  assistance,  but  happily  succeeded  in  bringing  off 
eafely  the  captain  and  all  his  crew. 
T^e  men  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  but  one  of  them 


much  worse  than  the  rest  When  he  was  safely  got  on  board, 
the  man  who  first  gave  the  information  to  the  cJiptain  at  once  « 
recognised  him,  and  declared  positively  that  he  waJB  the  man 
whom  he  had  seen  a  few  hours  before  in  the  cabin.  This  only 
made  the  affair  doubly  fcysterious.  The  captain,  not  knowing- 
what  to  make  of  it.  mquired  privately  of  the  captain  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  if  he  had  observed  anything  remarkable  about 
that  man.  He  answered,  that  he  had  been  so  ill  and  exhausted 
that  for  four  hours  they  had  no  hopes  of  saving  him,  and  had 
indeed  given  him  up  as  dead,  but  that  when  he  revived  a  little, 
he  told  the  captain  to  cheer  up,  for  that  relief  would  come  to 
them  that  afternoon.    This  was  all  he  could  tell  about  him. 

When  the  man  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the  captain  called 
him  into  his  cabin  alone,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  write. 
He  replied  that  he  could.  "Then,"  said  the  captain,  "be  so 
good  as  to  write  on  this  slate  the  words^  'Steer  southwest.'  " 
The  man  did  so;  and  on  turning  over  the  slate,  the  writing  on 
both  sides  was  found  to  correspond  perfectly. 


LADISS'  table: 


XMBROIDERT.  ^ 

Perhaps  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  fancy-work,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  point  lace,  this  may  be  considered  the  most  artistic. 
The  materials  are  velvet,  satin,  kid,  or  cloth,  with  silks,  che- 
nilles, gold  bullion,  and  gold  and  silver  thread.  The  design  is 
first  marked,  in  outline,  on  the  article  to  be  ornamented;  and 
to  do  this  a  pounced  pattern  is  prepared,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  material.  It  is  then  put  in  a  frame  and  stretched,  like 
canvas.  We  will  now  suppose,  for  the  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, that  the  design  is  a  group  of  roses  and  morning  glories. 
Select  the  proper  colors  of  silk,  Dacca  being  that  chiefly  em- 
ployed. Yellow-greens  will  be  wanted  for  the  rose-leaves, 
pinks  for  the  flowers,  blue-green  for  the  morning-glory  leaves, 
and  blues,  pale  pinks,  and  violet  for  the  flowers.  If  there  be 
any  morning-glory  buds,  they  have  something  of  a  curled  ap- 
pearance. The  corolla  of  a  morning  glorv  as  we  know,  is 
formed  of  a  single  cup-like  petal.  There  is.  therefore,  no  break 
in  the  working,  but  that  part  which  falls  back  towards  the 
stem  is  always  the  darkest  All  the  stitches  are  taken  from  the 
centre  of  the  flower;  and  when  the  dark  and  somewhat  pointed 
streaks  occur,  the  silk  must  be  changed  accordingly.  A  long 
stitch,  something  like  that  of  Irish  embroidery,  is  used,  and 
they  must  lie  side  by  side  very  evenly.  As  of  course  the  inner 
circle  is  much  smaller  than  the  outer  one,  some  of  the  stitches 
must  be  made  shorter.  The  great  art  is  to  make  them  lie  even- 
ly, and  to  produce  a  clear,  even,  well-defined  edge.  The  large 
leaves  may  be  worked  from  the  centre-vein  to  the  edge,  in  the 
same  way.  The  veinings  are  done  in  silk  » shade  darker,  and 
in  "half-polka"  stitch;  that  is,  one  stitch  of  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  is  taken,  somewhat  slanting,  the  next  from  the  side  of  it, 
but  double  the  length,  sloping  always  in  the  same  direction; 
all  the  following  ones,  of  the  length  of  the  last,  half  beside  it 
and  half  beyond. 

Stems  are  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  above;  but  for  broad^ 
ones,  the  stitches  are  taken  more  across.  The  roses  are  work 
petal  by  petal;  and  if  the  center  of  the  flower  is  seen,  it  mJ 
be  represented  by  a  few  French  knotA,  done  in  yellow  sir 
The  leaves  are  in  yellow  green,  the  edges  are  carefully  serrated 
the  center  vein  like  that  of  the  morninfc-glory.  The  very  small 
leaves  may  be  worked  completely  without  any  veining;  to  repre- 
sent folds  of  the  morning-glory  bud  work  on  each  fold  sepan^tely. 
The  stem  of  roses  should  be  in  a  brownish  green,  especially 
moss-roses,  and  the  thorns  marked  by  a  short  stitch,  starting  on 
each  side  from  them.  It  is  always  desirable  to  work  either 
from  a  piece  already  done,  or  from  a  painting.  Shaded  stlkt 
are  ofien  employed  with  good  effect  in  working  leavet  and 
flowers,  bnt  as  crotchet  silk,  which  is  somewhat  hard,  must  be 
used  (for  Dacca  is  not  made  shaded,)  it  is  well  to  take  out  one 
strand  of  each  needleful,  which  makes  it  work  much  softer. 
In  using  shaded  silks,  be  careful  to  join  on  every  new  needleful 
to  match  the  shade  with  which  you  left  off. 


Custards  wtthout  Eoos. — One  quart  of  new-milk,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  two  of  sugar.  Sef  json  with  nutmegs  or  cin- 
amon,  and  add  salt  to  your  liking.  The  milk  should  be  placed 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  when  at  a  boiling  point,  the  flour  should 
be  added,  being  previously  stirred  up  in  cold  milk.    As  soon 

as  thoroughly  scalded,  add  the  sugar,  spices  and  salt 
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As  we  vrite  these  words,  the  National  flag, 
waviug  from  a  score  of  places  ^'at  half-mast  high/'  an- 
nounces in  its  jsimple  way  to  the  world  tHe  departure 
from  this  life  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
energetic  leaders  and  citizens  of  this  community — 
President  Heber  C.  KimbalU  who  died,  aged  67  years, 
at  his  residence,  in  this  city,  in  the  forenoon  of  Men 
day  last,  tho  22d  instant,  surrounded  by  hb  family 
and  friends. 

Eulogy  on  the  dead  is  Q^tomary,  and  generally 
powerless  on  that  account;  but  in  Heber  C.  Kimball 
a  representative  man  has  passed  away — a  man  who 
has  materially  assisted  in  giving  type  and  character  to 
a  period.  When  such  men  depart,  it  is  always  a  mo 
mentous  time,  for  generally  there  more  or  less  passes 
with  them,  not  their  work,  but  certain  phases  of  it 
with  which  they  were  more  particularly  identified,  and 
there  comes  with  such  erents  premonitions  of  Impor 
tant  providential  movements  by  the  Great  Mover  be- 
hind the  veil.  9.'he  deaths  of  men  illustrious  to  a  Great 
Cause  are  oftentimes  resounding  notes,  betokening, 
not  the  conclusion  of  the  drama  in  which  they  have 
played  their  part,  but  the  rising  of  the  curtain  for  a 
new  Act — another  stage  of  development  in  the  up 
ward  order  of  progress  is  about  to  be  reached. 

We  despise  the  principle  which  leads  men  to  deal 
out  praises  with  machine-like  precision,  scientifically 
proportioned  to  the  sphere  in  which  men  move;  bnt 
we  are  happy  when,  as  in  this  ease,  with  our  fellow 
^urnalists,  we  can  speak  proudly  of  the  departed  as  a 
man.  Heber  C.  Kimball  was  a  great  man — great  in 
simplicity;  groat  in  faithfulness,  and  great  in  honesty^ 
His  guilelessness  and  straightforwardness,  sometimes 
caused  those  who  did  not  look  into  the  depths  of  the 
man's  purpose  and  motives,  to  think  him  hard  and 
severe  in  speeck;  but  all  who  knew  him  well,  knew 
with  what  humility  and  gentleness  he  would  strive  to 
wipe  away  the  elect  of  any  too  abrupt  a  speech,  or 
too  personal  a  jocularity.  How  anxious  he  would  ap- 
p3ar  lest  the  sensitiveness  of  an  honest  spirit  should 
be  anyway  injured  by  his  familiar  handling.  While 
this  may  be  said  with  respect  to  those  he  deemed  gen- 
uine, it  may  as  truthfully  be  asserted,  that  Heber  0. 
Kimball  was  eonstitutionally  incapable  of  accommo- 
dating himself  to  faypoerites.  He  had  no  diplomacy 
by  which  t  J  which  to  tender  himself  agreeable  to  them 


It  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature  that  he  should  expose 
them  ''on  the  housetops,"  er  get  out  of  their  way. 

Well  the  writer  remembers,  in  company    with  a 
friend,  visiting  the  deceased  at  his  home  one  momiog 
on  some  matters  of  business.^    The  family  were    con- 
vened for  prayers,  and  not  a  reference  could  be  al- 
lowed to  the  cause  of  the  visit  until  that  duty  waa 
disposed  of.     "Brother  Heber"  was  clearly  away  from 
all  the  world  in  his  feelings,  and  of  all  the  simple, 
heartfelt  utterances  that  we  ever  remember  hearing, 
the  memory  of  that  prayer  will  live  the  longest.  God,    j 
to  him,  was  absolutely  present    It  was  like  a  child 
unbosoming  itself  to  a  parent  without  a  veil  between. 
Shortly  he  commenced  to  talk,  and  in  the  course    of 
conversation  he  evinced  a  momentary  curtness  respect- 
ing some  remarks  which  were,  so  to  speak,  iuMrpola- 
ted  within  his  own.    But  just  as  we  were   abont  to 
leave  he  came  affectionately  forward,  ''Stop,"  said  he, 
"Have  you  anything  against  me?     Have  I  hurt  yon; 
because,  if  I  have,  make  it  all  right  before  you  ^o." 
He  was  assured  that  he  had  said  nothing  which  could 
hurt  anyone,   and  that  the  remarks  he  had  noticed 
were  intended  to  **back  up  his  own."    «*Yes,"    he  re- 
plied, playfully,  "but  you  know  you  shouldn't   back 
up  a  door  till  it  is  properly  opened;"  and  again  re{>eat- 
ing  his  hope  that  everything  was  "quite  right*'    he 
bade  us  good  morning.     That  visit  laid  open  to   the 
writer  a  deeper  insight  into  Bro.   Heber's  character. 
The  innocence  and  child-like  simplicity  of  the  man 
were  unveiled  before  us. 

By  the  decease  of  Pres.  Kimball  one  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
man's  spirit — the  permanence  of  every  quality  of  the 
human  soul  beyond  the  grave,  has  gone  to  test  that 
reality  for  himself.  With  him  there  was  no  dividing' 
line  between  this  life  and  the  next.  Man,  in  the  fnll 
blossom  of  every  faculty,  unshorn  of  a  single  power, 
existed  there-*-not  in  another  life,  but  in  this  continued. 
The  spirit  world  ushered  no  soul  into  Eternity's  do- 
main. To  hitn  Eternity  was  always  here,  enveloping 
the  race  as  much  to-day,  as  it  will  when  the  last  trump 
has  sounded,  and  all  things  mutable  have  passed 
away. 

Upon  a  great  man's  grave  men  lay  the  tribute  of 
admiration — upon  a  good  one,  that  of  love.  Hence 
Jesus  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  the  world, 
while  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Richelieu,  are  enshrined  in 
their  imaginatfons  alone.  In  the  hearts  of  a  host  of 
living  coadjutors  Heber  0.  Kimball  will  be  preserved ; 
and  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  community  he  a^^iat. 
ed  to  combine  he  will  yet  have  a  distinguish  3d  place, 
when  the  world,  tired  of  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of 
intellectual  idols,  shall  have  learned  the  lesson  that, 
''great  hearts  and  not  alone  great  heads  should  rule 
mankind.  uigitized  Dy  vj  \_7 v./ v  i v 
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llAFS  EEf^SMBLANCl  TO  DEITY. 

The  death  of  President  Kimball,  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  the  doctrine  of  man's  relationship  to  Deity, 
famishes  an  opportune  period  for  the  presentation  of 
the  following  considerations  in  favor  of  that  doctrine, 
the  object  is  to  show  from  the  glorious  developments 
of  our  nature,  even  here  in  mortality,  how  reasonable 
is  the  idea  that  mankind  possess  divine  qualities,  al- 
though crude  and  nndeveloped  at  present — ^powers 
awaiting  only  the  opportunities  of  an  eternal  field 
of  action  to  move  towards  divine  perfections. 

Man  possesses  a  great  and  insatiable  nature,  which 
nothing  can  absolutely  fill  or  supply.  No  sooner  are 
his  greatest  aspirations  obtained  ihan  he  finds  them 
inadequate  to  nil  the  yearnings  of  his  soul,  and  some- 
t  ling  of  greater  magnitude  still,  has  to  be  sought  out, 
which  promises  to  be  the  thing  that  will  really  satisfy 
his  demands;  but  as  quickly  as  obtained,  it  in  turn  di- 
minishes in  significapce,  alongside  the  still  greater  ca- 
pacities of  his  soul,  within  which  it  is  swallowed  up 
and  l«st,  and  he  still  cries  for  more.  No  matter 
whether  the  desired  object  be  something  to  possess, 
inch  as  lands,  or  a  matter  of  enterprise  or  discovery, 
the  least  seems  great  till  obtained,  and  then  the  big- 
grest  seems  mean  and  unimportant  as  the  smallest. 
So  wide  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  the  more  he  knows, 
the  more  he  wants  to  know;  the  more  he  gets,  the 
more  he  wants  to  gain;  and  thus  from  height  to  height 
he  vaults  along,  and  only  stops  when  he  comes  to  the 
boundary  over  his  prospects  and  researches  imposed 
by  the  vail  between  life  and  death. 

In  addition  to  these  restless  ambitions — ^these  end- 
less aspirations^  man  holds  within  his  natnre  a  com- 
bination of  powers  and  impiUses,  which  in  their  exer- 
cise make  him  a  very  type  of  his  Creator. 

While  Grod  possesses  the  attributes  of  mercy,  love, 
pity,  benevolence,  JMstice,  iq^egrity,  judgment,  and 
truth,  so  does  man,  in  greater  or  less  proportion^  ac- 
cording to  the  cultivation  and  development  which 
they  have  received  at  his  hands. 

While  Jehovah  manifests  in  his  movements  govern- 
mg,  controlling,  and  managing  powers,  so  does  man 
bear  them  in  due  proportion.  Does  He  exhibit  in  His 
character  great  constructive  abilities,  seen  in  work- 
manship hung  in  mighty  masses  in  the  regions  of 
space?  Does  He  display  great  contriving,  adapting, 
and  proportioning  skit!,  as  manifested  in  elements 
mixed  and  combined,  and  seen  in  the  adaptation  of 
men,  beasts,  and  plants  to  peculiar  regions  and  climes? 
A  great  painter,  adorner,  and  lover  of  decorative  skill 
is  He,  as  declared  in  the  combined  hues  and  glorious 
forms  of  life  He  has  produced?  So  man,  (made  in 
His  image,)  moving  in  his  little  cramped  up  sphere  to 
the  extent  of  his  field  of  operations*  exerts  construc- 
tive abilities  till  he  stands  a  tiny  thing  beside  the 
monuments  of  his  own  skill,  displays  an  inventing  and 
combining  genius,  and  produces  also  his  conceptions 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  skill  in  a  thousand  forms  of  love- 
Imess  and  joy. 

Such,  then,  we  perceive  is  man.  He  embodies 
within  himself  Jehovah's  attributes.  He  is  allied  in 
bis  nature  to  the  Infinite  and  Supreme.  He  posses- 
ses impulses  that  keep  him  ever  soaring  for  mastery 
and  might — ever  treading  out,  subduing  all  to  his  will. 
He  holds  energies  that  are  ever  penetrating,  explor- 


ing, and  unfolding.  We  behold  him  now  weeping  that 
thf're  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer — now  lamenting 
that  he  cannot  explore  another  million  miles  of  space 
— now  penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  compa- 
ring its  encrustations,  that  he  may  judge  the  process 
by  which  it  was  produced — now  soaring  in  music  and 
in  song,  tiltour  touched  sensations  tremble  with  the 
thrill  of  harmony  and  delight — there  rolling  out  the 
blackened  ore  as  glittering  steel ;  now  moulding  the 
burning  mass  into  terrific  limbs  and  joints — there  fit- 
ting each  to  each,  and  giving  steam  for  breath,  while 
he  compels  the  huge  arms  to  twist  and  thrash  its  kin- 
dred element  into  shape.'  But  man  stops  not  here:  he 
puts  his  hand  upon  every  element  of  nature.  While 
he  drags  from  beneath  its  glittering  wealth,  he.  draws 
from  above  its  light  and  heat:  he  dissolves  the  rock, 
the  flame,  the  herb,  the  tree,  the  flower,  to  get  their 
inmost  qualities:  he  mixes,  proportions,  and  combines, 
and  stamps  on  all  his  constructive  skill,  his  beautify- 
ing and  adorning  power,  and  yet  he  soars;  and,  but 
that  death  and  changing  circumstances  blast  and 
break  in  upon  his  plans,  and  the  vail  of  darkness 
hangs  over  the  future,  he  has  impulses  that  would 
urge  him  to  aspire  to  carry  into  boundless  operation 
the  abilities  and  attributes  with  whioh  he  is  en- 
dowed. 

Where  would  he  cease  his  ambitious  efforts  for  con- 
trol over  the  elements  of  nature?  Where  would  he 
cea^e  his  efforts  for  dominion,  wealth  or  knowledge, 
did  not  that  vail  blindingly  descend  on  all  around  and 
cutoff  from  his  gaze  the  field  of  his  operations. — [Ed. 


ANSWEBS   TO    C0ERESF0NDENT8. 


QmssHER —  'Oar  Hired  Man**  was  abMOt  a  short  time,  principally  cin- 
plojed  In  daogllug  his  lugs  over  a  stream  and  catching  **chabb**  wiUi  Sazbt. 
He  is  somewhere  on  I  he  railroad  at  present.  Last  seen  of  tiim,  he  had 
4  picks,  a  crowbar,  and  3  spades  over  \Ai  shoulder,  and  was  dragging  his 
"witllos**  after  tiim  on  a  snia*!  track  by  a  rope  tied  to  his  waist.  The  noost  '' 
wonderful  resnlis  he  expects  Crom  the  railroad  is  the  bringing  snttdent 
cash  into  the  coantry  to  enable  three  no'ed.  Incomparably  onmarrlageable, 
oM  bachelors  of  his  acquaintance  to  set  ap  hoasekeeplng  and  emer  the 
lioly  state— as  lack  of  cash  is  the  only  Uiin^.that  deters  them  at  present. 
If  the  Pacific  Railroad  accomplishes  this  much,  it  will  immortaliae  itself, 
and  the  directors  may  die  content. 

Fbisni)  to  Israku— The  Qkmaba  is  the  exposition  of  the  tradiUonar? 
law  said  to  tuive  been  given  to  Israel.  It  was  cemp^ieed  by  a  sncceselon  of 
Babbin*  between  the  third  and  sixth  centinies.  Of  course  Disraeli  is  a  Jew 
by  Urth  ouly.   He  is  a  Christian  by  profession. 

Jambs  P.— We  cannot  say  where  the  Tennlnas  and  Depot  of  the  Rail- 
road will  be— that  is  not  exactly— bat  we  can  give  an  IdM.  On  Monday 
last  it  was  to  be  at  tiie  month  of  Weber  Kany on;  on  Tuesday  over  Jordan « 
on  Wednesday,  just  below  Ogden;  on  Thursday,  on  the  shores  of  the  Salt 
Lake,  and  on  Friday,  about  the  center  of  tike  Sugar  House  Ward.  The 
opinion  this  morning  is,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Twin  Peaks  to 
Tooele,  fW»m  thence  to  the  Humboldt  Valley,  flrom  thence  to  Echo  Kaoyon. 
and  from  thence  to  this  office  it  will  enclose  the  exact  point  determined  up- 
on—that is  thereabouta.  Oar  correspondent  can  buy  hind  at  a  high  figure 
anywhere  wiiUn  this  space. 

J.  W^  Datib  Couimr.— We  hare  made  inquiries  on  the  sut^eet  of  Ut. 
Shelton*s  Phonographic  system,  and  learn  that  a  work  on  the  system  is 
now  being  compiled  with  reference  to  its  future  publication  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  are  glad  of  ttiis,  as  we  wish  to  see  the  merits  of  the 
system  tested.  Mr.  8.  states  tbat  he  expects  to  have  some  pupils,  who 
commenced  the  study  of  his  method  somedme  between  this  and  April 
last,  ready  to  report  Terbaiim  b/  next  Conference. 
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BT  CHJlRLES  reads  AND  DION  BOUOICAULT. 

OUAFTBR    X. 

[OOMTINUBDJ 

"I  plan  to  destroy  a  vessel,  sir !  Yoa  never  heard  me  say 
such  a  word;  aad  doa't  you  biot  such  a  thiug  ia  ibe  ship,  or 
you  will  get  yourself  into  trouble.'' 

"That  depeuds  oa  you.*' 

**Llow  so,  sirT" 

'•1  have  loDg  suspected  you." 

<'You  need  not  tell  me  tbat,  sir." 

"But  I  have  not  communicatod  my  Buspicions.  ^nd  now 
that  they  are  certaiuties,  I  come  Urst  to  you.  lu  one  word, will 
you  forego  your  intention,  since  it  is  lound  out?" 

"How  can  1  forego  what  neve*  was  in  my  head?"  said  Wylie. 
"Cast  away  the  ship!  Why  there's  no  land  \\iibin  three  thou- 
sand miles.  Founder  a  vessel  in  the  Paciticr  Do  you  think  my 
lile  is  not  as  sweet  to  me  as  yours  is  to  you?" 

Wylie  eyed  him  keenly  to  see  the  effect  of  these  words,  and 
by  a  puzzled  expression  that  came  over  bis  face,  saw  at  once  he 
had  assumed  a  more  exact  knowledge  than  he  really  pos- 
sessed. 

Uazel  replied  that  he  had  said  nothing  about  foundering  the 
ship;  but  there  were  many  ways  of  destroying  one.  "For  in- 
slauce,"  said  be,  "I  know  how  the  Neptune  was  destroyed — 
and  so  do  you;  how  theltose  and  the  Antelope  were  castaway 
— and  so  do  you," 

At  this  enumeration,  Wylte  lost  bis  color  and  self  possesasion 
for  a  moment;  he  saw  riazel  had  been  listening. 

Uazei  followed  up  bis  blow.  ^*FrOmise  me  now,  by  all  you 
hold  sacred,  to  forego  this  villany;  and  I  hold  my  tongue.  At- 
tempt to  defy  me,  or  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes,  and  I  go  in- 
stantly among  the  crew,  and  denounce  both  you  and  Hudson  to 

them.*' 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Wylie,  in  unfeigned  terror.  "Why, 
the  men  would  mutiny  on  the  spot." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  Hazel,  firmly;  and  took  a  8t«p  to- 
wards the  door. 

''Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  mate,  and,  springing  before  the  cler- 
gyman, he  set  his  back  against  the  door.  **Don't  be  in  such  a 
nation  hurry;  for,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  bad  for  me,  but  worse 
for  you." 

Tbe  above  was  said  so  gravely,  and  with  such  evident  sin- 
cerity, that'Mr.  Hazel  was  struck,  and  showed  it.  Wylie  fol- 
lowed up  that  trilliug  advantage  '*Sit  down  a  minute,  sir,  if 
you  pleoi^e,  and  listen  to  me  You  never  saw  a  mutiny  on 
board  sbip,  TU  be  bound.  It  is  a  worse  tbing  than  any  gale 
that  ever  blew:  begins  fair  enough,  sometimes,  but  how  does 
it  end?  In  bre^ikiog  into  the  spirit  room,  and  drinking  to  mad- 
ness ravishing  the  women,  and  cutting  a  tbroat  or  so  for  cer- 
tain. You  don't  seem  »o  fond  of  the  picture,  as  you  was  of  the 
idea.  And  then  they  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  after  all. 
Sbip  is  well  foun^  in  all  stores;  provisions  served  out  freely; 
men  in  good  humor;  and  I  bave  got  their  ear.  And  now  111 
tell  you  why  it  won't  suit  your  liitle  game  to  blacken  me  to 
tbe  crew,  upon  tbe  bare  cbance  ota  mutiny."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  tben  resumed  in  a  lower  tone,  aud  revealed  himself 
the  extraordinary  man  he  was, 

"Y'ou  see,  sir,"  said  be,  **when  a  man  is  very  ready  to  sus- 
pect me,  I  always  suspect  him.  Now  you  was  uncommon 
ready  to  suspect  me.  You  didn't  wait  till  you  came  on  board; 
you  began  the  game  ashore,  Ob!  that  makes  you  open  one 
eye,  does  it?  You  thought  I  didn*t  know  you  again.  Knew 
you,  my  man,  tbe  moment  you  came  aboard.  I  never  forget  a 
face;  and  disguises  don*t  pass  on  me." 

"It  was  now  Uazers  turn  to  look  anxious  and  discomposed. 

"Well,  tben,  the  moment  I  saw  you  suspected  me  I  was 
down  upon  you.  You  came  aboard  under  false  colors.  We 
didn't  want  a  chap  like  you  In  the  ship;  but  you  would  come. 
'What  is  the  bloke  after?'  says  I,  and  watches.  You  was  so  in- 
tent suspecting  me  of  this,  that,  and  t'other,  that  you  unguard- 
ed yourself,  and  that  is  common  too.  'I'm  bio  wed  if  it  isn't 
the  lady  he  is  after,'  says  I.  With  all  my  heart:  only  she  might 
do  better,  and  I  donHsee  how  she  could  do  worse,  unless  sbe 
went  to  old  Nick  for  a  mate.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  my 
Ticket  o'  Leave.  I've  been  in  trouble  myself,  and  don't  want 
to  be  hard  un  a  poor  devil,  just  because  be  sails  under  an  alios, 
and  lies  as  near  the  wind  a^^  he  can,,  to  weather  on  tbe  beaks 
and  tbe  bobbies.  But  one  good  turn  deserves  another:  keep 
your  dirty  suspieioas  to  yourself;  for  if  you  dare  t J  open  your 

i 


lips  to  tbe  men,  in  five  minutes,  or  less  than  that,  yoa  shall  be 
in  irons,  and  confined  to  your  cabin;  and  we'll  put  you  ashore 
at  tbe  first  port  tbat  flies  a  Britisb  flag,  and  band  you  over  to 
tbe  authorities,  till  one  of  Her  M^je8ty*8  cruisers' sends  in  a 
boat  for  you." 

At  this  threat  Mr.  Hazel  hung  his  head  in  confusion  and  dis- 
may. 

*'Come,  get  out  of  my  cabin,Parson  Alias,"  shouted  tbe  mate; 
"and  belay  your  foul  tongue  in  this  ship,  and  don't  make  an 
enemy  of  Joe  Wylie,  a  man  that  can  eat  you  up   and  spit  yoa 

oiit  again,  and  never  brag.    Sheer  off,  I  say,  and  be  d d  to 

you." 

Mr.  Hazel,  with  a  pale  face  and  sick  heart,  looked  aghast  at 
this  dangerous  man,  who  could  be  fox,  or  tiger,  a?  the  occasion 
demanded. 

Surprised,  alarmed,  outwitted,  and  outmenaced,  he  retired 
with  disordered  countenance,  and  uneven  steps,  and  hid  him- 
self in  his  own  cabin. 

The  more  he  weighed  the  whole  situation,  the  more  clearly 
did  he  see  that  he  was  utterly  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
iVylie. 

A  skipper  Is  an  emperor;  and  Hudson  had  the  power  to  iroa 
him,  and  set  him  on  shore  at  tbe  nearest  port.  The  right  to  do 
it  was  another  matter;  but  even  on  that  head,  Wylie  coold 
furnish  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  act. 

Retribution,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  not  be  severe,  and 
would  be  three  or  four  years  coming:  and  wbo  fears  it  much 
when  it  is  so  dilatory,  and  so  weak,  and  doubtful  into  the  bar- 
gain? 

He  succumbed  in  silence  for  two  days;  and  then,  in  spite  of 
of  Wylie's  threat,  he  made  one  timid  attempt  to  approach  the 
subject  with  Welch  and  Cooper,  but  a  sailor  came  came  ap  ia- 
stantly,  and  sent  them  forward  to  reef  topsails.  And  whenever 
he  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  pair,  some  sailor  or 
other  was  snre  to  come  up  and  listen. 

Then  he  saw  that  he  was  spotted;  or,  as  we  say  now-a-days, 
picketed. 

He  was  at  his  wit's  end. 

He  tried  his  last  throw.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Miss  Rol- 
leston,  requesting  an  interview.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  here,  he  stilled  his  heart  by  main  force,  and 
wrote  in  terms  carefully  measured.  He  begged  her  to  believe 
he  had  no  design  to  intrude  upon  her,  without  absolute  ne- 
cessity, and  for  her  own  good.  Respect  for  her  own  wishes 
forbade  this,  and  also  his  self-respect. 

^•But,"  said  he,  "I  have  made  a  terrible  discovery.  The 
mate  and  the  captain  certainly  intend  th  cast  away  this  ship. 
No  doubt  tbey  will  try  and  ppt  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and 
ours;  but  risk  them  they  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Before  troubling  you,  I  have  tried  all  I  could,  in  the  way  of 
persuasion  and  menace;  but  am  defeated.  Sj  now  it  rests  with 
you.  You  alone,  can  save  us  all.  I  will  tell  you  how,  if  you 
will  restrain  your  repugnance,  and  accord  me  a  short  inter- 
view. Need  I  say  that  no  other  subject  shall  be  introduced  by 
me.  In  England,  should  we  ever  reach  it,  I  may  perhaps  try- 
to  take  measures  to  regain  your  good  opinion;  but  here,  I  am 
aware,  that  is  impossible;  and  I  shall  make  no  attempt  in  that 
direction,  upon  my  honor." 

To  this  there  came  a  prompt  and  feminine  reply. 

''The  ship  is  ers.  The  captain  and  the  mate  are  able  men 
appointed  by  him;  I  shall  hand  them  your  letter;  and  I  re- 
quest, sir,  this  may  be  your  last  communication  of  any  kind 
with 

Helen  Annb  Rollbston." 

That  night  Wylie  came  to  his  cabin  and  laid  on  the  table  be- 
fore him  his  letter  to  Miss  Rolleston. 

"Now,  lookye  here,  mate,"  said  the  man.  "what's  to  be  tbe 
game  between  you  and  me?  Has  love  for  this  gal  druv  you  off 
your  head?  Take  warning,  and  a  last  one,  mind  ye!  it  yoa 
stir  your  eye  to  cross  my  business,  I  blow  the  gaff.  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  lady  under  your  true  colors,  and  introduce 
your  reverend  ancles  to  irons  atween  decks!  What's  got  into 
ye?"  hissed  the  mate,  advancing  bis  face  clo^e  to  Hazel's.  And 
tbe  rogue  looked  down  into  the  honest  man's  eye,  that  quailed 
before  him.  When  Hazel  looked  up.  he  waf^  gone.  The  poor 
fellow  gazed  on  the  letter,  which  Helen  had  handed  to  the  cap- 
tain; be  saw  th  it  resistance  was  useless;  bis  eyes  wandered 
about  in  despair;  his  arms  hung  listlessly  by  his  side.  He  was 
beaten. 
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His  mental  distress  brought  oq  an  attack  of  that  terrible  mal- 
ady, jaundice. 

fie  crept  about,  yellow  as  a  guinea;  a  Tery  scarecrow. 

He  took  no  exercise;  he  ate  little  Tood.  He  lay,  listless  and 
dejected,  about  the  deck. 

The  ship  now  encountered  an  adverse  gale,  and,  for  three 
whole  days,  was  under  close-reefed  top-^aila;  she  was  always  a 
wet  ship  under  stress  of  weather;  and  she  took  in  a  good  deal 
of  water  on  this  occasion,  On  the  fourth  day  it  fell  calm,  and 
Captain  Hudson,  having  examined  the  well,  and  found  three 
feet  of  water,  ordered  the  men  to  the  pumps. 

After  working  through  one  watch,  the  well  was  sounded 
again,  and  the  water  was  so  much  reduced  that  the  gangs 
were  taken  off;  and  the  ship  being  now  becalmed,  and  the 
weather  lovely,  the  men  were  allowed  to  dance  upon  deck  to 
the  boatswain's  fiddle. 

While  this  pastime  went  on,  the  sun,  larsre  and  red.  reached 
the  horizon,  and  diffused  a  roseate  light  over  the  entire  ocean. 

Not  one  of  the  current  descriptions  of  heaven  approached  the 
actual  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  blue  sky  flecked  with  rubv 
and  gold,  and  its  liquid  mirror  that  lay  below,  calm,  dimpled, 
and  glorified  by  that  translucent,  rosy  tint. 

While  the  eye  was  yet  charmed  with  this  encbantiog  bridal 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  ear  amused  with  the  merry  fiddle 
and  tbe  nimble  feet,  that  tapped  the  sounding  deck  so  deftly  at 
every  note.  Cooper,  who  had  been  sounding  the  well,  ran  for- 
ward all  of  a  sudden,  and  flung  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst. 

••A  LBAJt !" 

CHAPTER  XT. 

The  fiddle  ended  In  mid-tune,  and  the  men  crowded  aft  with 
anxious  faces. 

The  captain  sounded  the  well,  and  found  three  feet  and  a 
half  water  in  it.    He  ordered  all  hands  to  the  pumps. 

They  turned  to  with  a  good  heart,  and  pumped,  watch  and 
watch,  till  day-break. 

Their  exertions  counteracted  the  leak,  but  did  no  more;  the 
water  in  the  well  was  neither  more  nor  less  perceptibly. 

This  was  a  relief  to  their  minds,  so  far;  but  the  situation  was 
a  very  serious  one.  Suppose  foul  weather  should  come,  and 
tbe  vessel  ship  water  from  above  as  well  I 

Now,  all  those  who  were  not  on  the  pumps,  set  to  work  to 
find  out  the  leak  and  stop  it  if  possible.  With  candles  in  their 
hands,  they  crept  about  the  ribs  of  the  ship,  narrowly  inspect- 
ing every  corner,  and  applying  their  ears  to  every  suspected 
place,  if  haply  they  might  bear  the  water  coming  in.  The 
place  where  Hazel  had  found  Wylie  at  work  was  examined, 
along  with  the  rest;  but  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  could 
the  leak  be  discovered.  Yiet  the  water  was  still  coming  m,  and 
required  unremitting  labor  to  keep  it  under.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested by  Wylie,  and  the  opinion  gradually  gained  ground, 
that  some  of  the  seams  bad  opened  in  the  late  gale,  and  were 
letting  in  the  water  by  small  but  numerous  apertures. 

Faces  began  to  look  cloudy;  and  Hazel,  throwing  off  his 
lethargy,  took  his  spell  at  the  main  pump  with  the  rest 

When  his  gang  was  relieved  he  went  away,  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, and,  leaning  over  tbe  well,  sounded  it. 

While  thus  employed,  tbe  mate  came  behind  bim,  with  his 
eat-like  step,  and  said,  *^See  what  has  come  on  us  with  your 
forbodings!  It  is  the  unluckiest  thing  in  the  world  to  talk 
about  losing  a  ship  when  she  is  at  sea." 

'^You  are  a  more  dangerous  man  on  board  a  ship  than  I  am," 
was  Hazel's  prompt  reply. 

Tbe  well  gave  an  increase  of  three  inches. 

Mr.  Hazel  now  showed  excellent  qualities;  working  like  a 

horse,  and*  finding  tbe  mate  skulking,  he  reproached  bim  be- 

;    fore  tbe  men,  and,  stripping  himself  naked  to  the  waist,  invited 

I    bim  to  do  a  man's  duty.    Tbe  mate,    thus    challenged,  com- 

!    plied  with  a  scowl. 

They  labored  for  their  lives,  and  the  qnantitv  of  water  they 
discharged  from  tbe  ship  was  astonishing;  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  tons  every  hour. 

They  gained  upon  tbe  leak — only  two  inches;  bnt,  in  the 
stnigglH  for  life,  this  was  an  immense  victory.  It  was  the  turn 
of  tbe  tide. 

A  light  breeze  sprung  np  from  the  south-west,  and  tbe  cap- 
tain ordered  tbe  men  from  the  buckets  to  make  all  sail  on  the 
ship,  the  pumps  still  going. 

When  this  was  done,  he  altered  the  shlp^s  course,  and  put 
her  right  before  tbe  wind,  steering  for  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
oandez,  distaai  elec-eo  hundred  miles,  or  thereabouts. 

Probably  H  was  tbe  best  thing  he  could  do,  in  that  awful 
waste  of  water.    But  its  effect  on  the  seamen  was  bad.    It  was 


like  giving  in.  They  got  a  little  disheartened  and  flurried;  and 
the  cold,  passionless  water  seized  the  advantage.  It  is  possi- 
ble, too,  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  through  the  sea,  aided  the 
leak. 

The  Proserpine  glided  through  the  water  all  nigbt,  like  some 
terror-stricken  creature,  and  tbe  incessant  pumps  seemed  to 
be  her  poor  heart  beating  loud  with  breathless  fear. 

At  daybreak  she  had  gone  a  hundred  and  twenty  ro  les.  Bnt 
this  was  balanced  by  a  new  and  alarming  feature.  Tbe  water 
from  the  pumps  no  longer  came  up  pure,  but  mixed  with  what 
appeared  to  be  blood. 

This  got  redder  and  redder,  and  struck  terror  into  the  more 
superstitions  of  the  crew. 

Even  Cooper,  whose  heart  was  stout,  leaned  over  the  bul- 
warks, and  eyed  tbe  red  stream,  gushing  into  tbe  sea  from  the 
lee  scuppers,  and  said  aloud,  ''Ay,  bleed  to  death,  ye  bitch  I 
We  shan't  be  long  behind  ye." 

Hazel  inquired,  and  found  the  ship  bad  a  quantity  of  dye- 
wood  amongst  her  cargo;  be  told  the  men  this,  and  tried  to 
keep  up  their  hearts  by  bis  words  and  bis  example. 

lie  succeeded  with  some;  but  others  shook  their  heads.  And 
by-and-by,  even  while  be  was  working  double  tides,  for  them 
as  well  as  for  himself,  ominous  murmurs  met  his  ear.  "Parson 
aboard  V^  "Man  aboard,  with  t'other  world  in  his  face  !*'  And 
there  were  sinister  glances  to  match. 

With  seme  alarm,  he  told  this  to  Welch  and  Cooper.  They 
promised  to  stand  by  him;  and  Welch  told  him  it  was  all  tbe 
mate's  doing;  he  had  gone  amongst  the  men,  and  poisoned 
them. 

The  wonnded  vessel,  with  l^er  ever-beating  heart,  had  mo 
three  hundred  miles  on  the  new  tack.  She  had  almost  ceased 
to  bleed,  but  what  was  as  bad,  or  worse,  small  fragments  of 
her  cargo  and  stores  came  up  with  the  water,  and  their  miscel- 
laneous character  showed  how  deeply  the  sea  had  now  pene- 
trated. 

This,  and  their  great  fatigue,  began  to  demoralise  the  sailors. 
The  pumps  and  buckets  were  still  plied,  but  it  was  no  longer 
with  the  uniform  manner  of  brave  and  hopeful  men.  Some 
stuck  doggedly  to  their  work,  but  others  got  flurried,  and  ran 
from  one  thing  to  another.  Now  and  then  a  man  would  stop, 
and  burst  out  crving;  then  to  work  again  in  a  desperate  way. 
One  or  two  lost  heart  altogether,  and  had  to  be  driven.  Fi- 
nally, one  or  two  succumbed  under  the  unremitting  labor. 
Despair  crept  over  others;  their  features  began  to  change,  po 
much  so.  that  several  countenances  were  hardly  recognizable, 
and  each,  looking  in  the  other's  troubled  face,  saw  his  own 
fate  pictured  there. 

Six  feet  water  In  tbe  hold  I 

Tbe  captain,  who  had  been  sober  beyond  his  time,  now  got 
dead  drunk. 

The  mate  took  the  command.  On  bearing  this,  Welch  and 
Cooper  left  the  pumps.  Wylie  ordered  them  back.  They  re- 
fused, and  coolly  lighted  their  pipes.  A  violent  altercation 
took  place,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Welch. 

"it  is  no  use  pumping  tbe  ship,"  said  he.  **She  is  doomed. 
D'ye  think  we  are  blind,  my  mate  and  me  ?  You  got  the  long 
boat  ready  for  yourself  before  ever  tbe  leak  was  sprung.  Now 
get  the  cutter  ready  for  my  mate  and  me." 

At  these  simple  words  Wylie  lust  color,  and  walked  aft  with- 
out a  word. 

^  Next  day  there  were  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  quan- 
tities of  bread  coming  up  through  tbe  pumps. 

Wylie  ordered  the  men  from  tbe  pumps  to  the  boats.  The 
jolly-boat  was  provisioned  and  lowered.  While  she  was  towing 
astern,  the  cutter  was  prepared,  and  tbe  ship  left  to  fill. 

All  this  time  Miss  Rolleston  had  been  kept  in  tbe  dark,  not 
as  to  tbe  danger,  but  as  to  its  extent.  Great  was  her  surprise 
when  Mr.  Hazel  entered  her  cabin,  and  cast  an  Ineffable  look  of 
pity  on  her. 

She  looked  up  surprised,  and  then  Angry.  "How  dare  you !" 
she  began. 

He  waved  bis  hand  in  a  sorrowful  but  oomnuinding  way. 
*'0h,  this  is  no  time  for  prejudice  or  temper.  Tbe  ship  is  sink- 
ing; we  are  going  into  the  boats.  Pray  make  your  preparations. 
Here  is  a  list  I  have  written  of  tbe  things  you  ought  to  take; 
we  may  be  weeks  at  sea  in  an  open  boat." 

Then,  seeing  her  dumb  foundered,  he  caught  up  her  carpet- 
bag, and  threw  her  woik-box  into  it  for  a  beginning.  He  tben 
laid  hands  upon  some  of  her  preserved  meats,  and  marmalade, 
and  cat  ried  them  off  to  his  own  cabin. 

His  mind  then  flew  back  to  his  reading,  and  passed  in  rapid 
review,  all  the  wants  that  men  bad  endured  in  open  boats. 

He  got  hold  of  Welch,  and  told  him  to  be  sure  and  see  there 
was  plenty  of  spare  canvas  on  board,  and  sailinj  needles,  bcIj^ 
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flore,  etc :  also  three  bags  of  biscuit,  aad  abore  all,  a  cask  of 
water. 

He  himself  ran  all  about  the  ship,  Includiog  the  mate's  cabin, 
in  search  of  certain  tools  he  thought  would  be  wanted. 

Then  to  his  own  cabin  to  fill  bis  carpet-bag. 
There  was  little  time  to  spare,  the  ship  was  low  in  the  water, 
and  the  men  abandoning  hjr.  He  dung  the  things  into  his  bag, 
locked  it,  strapped  up  his  blankets  for  her  use,  dung  on  his  pea- 
jacket,  and  ran  acroas  to  the  starboard  side.  There  he  found 
the  captain  lowering  Miss  Uolleston,  with  due  care,  into  the 
cutter,  and  the  young  lady  crying;  not  at  being  shipwrecked,  if 
you  please,  but  at  being  deserted  by  her  maid.  Jane  Holt,  at 
this  trying  moment,  had  doierted  her  mistress  for  her  husband, 
ihis  was  natural;  but  as  Is  the  rule  with  persons  of  that  class, 
she  had  done  this  in  the  silliest  and  cruelest  way.  Had  she 
given  half-an-hour's  notice  of  her  intention,  Donovan  might 
have  been  on  board  the  cutter  with  her  and  her  mistress.  But 
no;  being  a  liar  and  a  (ool,  she  must  hide  her  husband  to  the 
last  momentj  and  then  desert  her  mistress.  The  captain,  then, 
was  comfortmg  Miss  RoUeston,  and  telling  her  that  she  should 
have  her  maid  with  her  eventually,  when  Hazel  came;  he  hand- 
ed down  his  own  bag,  and  threw  the  blankets  into  the  stern- 
sheets.  Then  went  down  himself  and  sat  on  the  midship 
thwart 

<*Sbove  off,"  said  the  captain,  and  they  fell  astern. 

But  Cooper,  with  a  boat-hook,  hooked  on  to  the  long-boat; 
and  the  dying  ship  towed  them  both. 

Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  the  captain  did  not  come 
down,  so  Wylie  bailed  him. 

There  was  no  answer.  Hudson  had  gone  into  the  mate's 
cabin.  Wylie  waited  a  minute,  then  hailed  again.  **Hy!  on 
deck  therel" 

*' Hullo!"  cried  the  captain,  at  last 

**Why  didn't  you  come  in  the  cutter!" 

The  captain  crossed  his  arms,  and  leaned  over  t^e  stem. 

'*Don  tyou  know  that  Hiram  Hudson  is  always  the  last  to 
leave  a  sinking  ship?'' 

*♦  Well,  you  are  the  last,"  said  Wylie.  "So  now  come  on  board 
the  long  boat  at  once.  I  dare  not  tow  in  her  Wake  much 
longer,  to  be  sucked  in  when  she  goes  down." 

•'Come  on  board  your  craft,  and  desert  my  own?"  said  Hud- 
son disdainfully.    ''Know  my  duty  to  m'employers  better.*' 

These  words  alarmed  the  mate.  *'Curse  it  alll"  he  cried; 
"the  fool  has  been  and  got  some  more  rum.  Fifty  pounds  to 
thf  man  that  will  shin  up  the  tow-rope,  and  throw  that  madman 
into  the  sea,  then  we  can  pick  him  up.    He  swims  like  a  cork." 

A  sailor  instantly  darted  forward  to  the  rope.  But,  nnfort- 
nnately,  Hudson  heard  this  proposal,  and  it  euraged  him.  He 
got  to 'his  cutlass.  The  sailor  drew  the  boat  under  the  ship's 
stern,  but  the  drunken  skipper  flourished  his  cutlass  furiously 
over  his  his  head.  "Board  me?  ye  pirates!  the  first  that  lays  a 
finger  on  my  bulwarks,  off  goes  bis  hand  at  the  wrist."  Suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  be  backed  at  the  tiiw  lope  so  vigorously 
that  it  gave  way  and  the  boats  fell  astern. 

Helen  Rolleston  uttered  a  shriek  of  dismay  and  pity.  "Oh, 
save  him!"  she  cried. 

"Make  sail  I"  cried  Cooper;  and  in  a  few  seconds,  they  got 
ail  her  sail  set  upon  the  cutter. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  for  the83  shells  of  boats  to  sail 
after  that  dying  monster  with  her  cloud  of  canvas  all  drawing, 
alow  and  alolt, 

But  it  did  not  prove  so.  The  gentle  breeze  was  an  advantage 
to  lisht  craft,  and  the  dying  Proserpine  was  full  of  water,  and 
could  only  crawl. 

After  a  few  moments  of  great  anxiety,  the  boats  crept  *np. 
the  cutter  on  her  port,  aud  the  long-boat  on  her  starbo'ard 
quarter. 

Wylie  ran  forward,  and,  hailing  Hudson,  implored  him.  in  the 
friendliest  tones,  to  give  himself  a  chance.  Then  tried  him  by 
his  vanity,  "Come,  and  command  the  boats,  old  fellow.  How 
can  we  navigate  them  on  the  Pacific,  without  too?" 

Hudson  was  now  leaning  over  the  tiffrail  utterly  drank.  He 
made  no  reply  to  the  mate,  but  merely  waved  his  cutlass  feebly 
in  one  hand,  and  bis  bottle  in  the  other,  and  gurgled  out  "Duty 
to  m'employers." 

Then  Cooper,  withont  a  word,  donble  reefed  the  cutter's 
maintail,and   ordered    Welsh  to  keep  as  close   to  the  ship  s 
qnarter  as  be  dare.    Wylie  instinctively  did  the  same,  and  the 
three  crafts  crawled  on,  in  solemn  and.deadly  silence,  for  near- 
ly twenty  miuutes. 

The  wounded  ship  seemed  to  receive  a  deathblow.    She 
■topped  dead  and  shook. 
The  next  momeat  she  pitched  gently  forward,  and  her  bows 


went  under  the  water,  while  her  after-part  rose  into  the  air,  and 
revealed  to  those  in  the  cutter  two  splintered  holes  in  her  ran, 
just  below  the  water-line. 

Welch  started  up  and  gripped  Cooper  by  the  shoal  der|  he 
pointed  to  the  holes  from  which  the  water  was  poaring  io  jets. 

The  next  moment  her  stern  settled  down,  the  sea  yawned 
horribly,  the  great  waves  of  her  own  making  rashed  ov^er  ber 
upper  deck,  and  the  lofty  masts  and  sails,  remaining  erect^  went 
down  with  sad  majesty  into  the  deep;  and  nothing  remained  bat 
the  bubbling  and  foaming  of  the  voracious  water,  that  had 
swallowed  up  the  good  ship  and  her  cargo,  aad  her  drookea 
master. 

All  stood  np  in  the  boat ,  ready  to  save  him.  But  the  sao- 
tion  of  the  timber  leviathan  drew  him  down.  He  was  seen  no 
more  in  this  world, 

A  4oud  sigh  broke  from  every  living  bosom  that  witoeflsed 
that  terrible  catastrophe. 

It  was  beyond  words:  and  none  were  uttered,  except  by  Goo* 
per,  who  spoke  so  seldom,  yet  now  three  words  of  terrible 
import  burst  from  him,  and,  uttered  in  his  load  deep  Toiee,  rang 
like  the  ship's  knell  over  the  still  bubbling  water,-- 

"8CUTTLKD—  Bt  OODI'' 
[TO  B8  C0NTINUED.1 


BOGG'S  DOGS, 

Did  ever  yon  hear  of  Jehosophat  Boggs, 

A  dealer  and  raiser  of  all  sorts  of  dogs? 

"Not"  then  I'll  endeavor  in  doggerel  verse, 

To  just  the  main  points  of  the  story  rehearse. 

Bogles  had  a  good  wife,  the  joy  of  his  life. 

There  was  nothing  between  them  inclining  to  strifOi 

Except  her  dear  B.'s  dogmatic  employment; 

And  that  she  averred,  did  mar  her  enjoyment. 

She  often  had  begged  him  to  sell  off  his  dogs, 

And  instead  to  raise  turkeys,  spring  chickens,  or  hogs. 

She  made  him  half  promise,  at  no  distant  day. 

He  would  sell  the  whole  lot,  not  excepting  old  Tray; 

And  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  but  few  days  intervened 

When,  excepting  old  Tray's,  every  kennel  was  cleaned. 

Ah,  his  dear  Dolly  with  a  voice  glad  and  jolly. 

Did  soft-soap  her  dear  for  quitting  bis  folly. 

"And  now,  my  dear  J.,  please  don't  sav  me  nay, 

But  the  first  opportunity  sell  also  old  Tray-" 

"I  will,  my  dear  vrow,  and  I  solemnly  vow 

I'll  give  you  the  money  to  buy  a  good  cow." 

And  thus  the  case  rested,  till  one  summer  night. 

Her  dear  J.  came  home  with  a  heart  happy  and  light. 

Old  Tray  was  not  with  him.    "Ah,  ha,  my  good  wife. 

This  will  be  far  the  happiest  day  of  your  life." 

"Oh,  bless  you.  dear  J.,  how  much  did  you  say. 

Please  tell  me  at  once  what  you  got  for  old  Tray  ?*' 

"I  got  forty  dollars."    »•  You  did?"  quoth  his  spoaae, 

"Why  that  of  a  certainty  will  buv  me  two  cows; 

I'll  make  butter  and  cheese." — "Hold  on,  if  you  pleaee," 

Says  J.,  in  a  tone  sounding  much  like  a  tease; 

**It's  just  as  I  told  you,  the  price  is  all  right. 

And  the  man  is  to  pay  me  next  Saturday  night; 

But  instead  of  the  dollars  in  X's  and  V's, 

He  gives  me  four  puppies  at  ten  dollars  a  piece." 
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AMUSEMENTS      FOE     OTTS 
YOUHQ  FOLKS. 

WARSITB  OF  DIFPSRBNT  COLORS. 
PUoe  npon  the  sarfiMe  of  snow^  as  upon  the  window  M  fai  brleiit  day. 

Uffht  or  sunshine  pieces  of  duth  of  the  same  sixe  and  qa  Ultj,  bat  of  diff- 
erent colors,  black,  blan.  green,  yellow  and  white:  the  hlsck  cloth  will  soon 
melt  ihe  snow  beaoath  it,  and  sink  downward ;  next  the  t>lae,  and  Umq  t^e 

Seen;  the  yellow  but  slightly;  bat  the  suow  beneath  the  waifie  cloth  will 
I  as  Arm  as  at  first. 

CO>nJN0RDBIi. 
14.  Why  Is  an  Inn  like  a  hnrial-groand? 
16.  If  a  fender  cost  six  dolSans  what  will  a  ton  of  ootls  come  to? 
U   What  word  is  thit  to  which  if  yoa  aid  a  syliabld  U  will  make  J  U 
shorter? 
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OOKOMDEUMS. 

No.  11,  Tear. 

N'>,  1*2,  Because  it  Is  a  bad  habit. 

No.  i;,  Becjtude  it  is  f<Ht, 
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LS880H8    IH    GIOLOOT-Ho.  16. 

m  CREATION  OF  A  BURNING  MOUNTAIN. 

In  the  hypothesis  which  has  heen  presented  to  you 
in  the  preceding  lessons,  the  characters  which  are 
found  inscribed  m  the  beds,  the  fissures,  and  the  dikes, 
may  seem  to  you  rather  as  hieroglyphics  than  as  an 
alphabet  which  you  caa  spell  and  read  for  yourself. 
Amid  these  cases  of  diflScuU  interpretation  to  a  be- 
ginner, you  will  be  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
uphearal  of  a  volcano  which  has  taken  place  almost 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

You  must  now  take  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to 
South  America,  "in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  a  region 
lying  between  the  18th  a^d  22d  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. Instead  of  the  voyage,  perhaps  your  map  will 
do.  Look  at  these  latitudes,  and  between  them  you 
will  find  a  high  table  land,  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  How  came  that  table- 
land to  be  formed  ?  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  granite,  which,  after  their  first  appearance  on  the 
earth's  crust,  was  attended  with  a  largo  system  of 
deep  valleys.  But  now,  these  valleys,  originally  many 
thousand  feet  deep,  have  been  filled  up  with  volcanic 
materials,  until  every  valley  was  exalted  to  form  the 
surface  of  the  present  high  table-land  of  Mexico. 

This  region  is  called  the  Plain  of  Malpays,  and  the 
basaltic  hills  of  the  neighborhood  show  that,  at  some 
very  early  period  in  geological  time,  the  district  had 
been  the  theatre  of  those  volcanic  eruptions  which 
had  filled  up  the  original  valleys.  But,  from  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  up  to  the  year  1759,  it 
was  never  suspected  that  cither  in,  or  under,  the 
neighborhood  there  was  a  volcano.  It  was  not  only 
firm  ground  and  undisturbed,  but  it  was  a  country  of 

Sicturesque  beauty,  cultivated  for  fields  of  sugar,  in- 
igo,  and  bananas.  It  was  watered  by  two  purling 
streams  called  Rio  Cutimbo,  and  the  Rio  de  San 
Pedro. 

In  June,  1159,  deep  hollow  murmurings  began  to 
be  heard,  and  from  that  time  to  September,  earth- 
quakes followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
surface  soil,  at  last,  swelled  up  like  a  large  bladder, 
three  or  lour  miles  square.  The  soil  cracked,  and 
flames  issued  forth,  and  then  burning  fragments  of 
rock  were  hurled  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air.  In 
various  parts  of  the  area,  six  different  vents  appeared, 
which  were  in  the  form  of  cones  formed  by  eruptive 
cinders  and  lava.  The  lowest  of  these  cones  was  800 
feet  high. 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  the  next  mighty 
move  was  made.  The  vast  mountain,  Jorullo  itself, 
was  pushed  up,  in  a  few  days,  to  the  elevation  of 
1682  feet  abov^  what  was  a  plain  before  June,  1759. 
From  the  crater  of  Jorullo,  immense  streams  of  ba- 
saltic lava  issued  forth,  and  continued  to  flow  till 
February,  1760. 

After  1760,  the  district  seemed  to  have  attained  its 
former  stability.  When  the  Indians  saw  that  tran- 
quility was  restored,  they  tried  to  occupy  the  land, 
but  Uiey  found  that  the  soil  was  far  too  hot  to  be 
habitable.  When  Humboldt  visited  Jorullo,  in  1803, 
he  found  around  the  base  of  the  great  cone,  and 
sorting  from  the  cone  as  from  a  centre  to  the  extent 
» of  four  square  miles,  a  mass  of  matter  of  convex 
form,  about  500  feet  high  near  the  cone,  but  sloping 


gradually  as  it  receded  from  it.  This  mass  was  still 
in  a  heated  state,  though  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  eruption.  The  temperature  had  been  decreasing 
every  year,  but  Humboldt  says  that,  in  1780,  twenty 
years  after  the  outburst,  the  heat  was  sufficient  to 
light  a  cigar.  About  the  year  1825,  forty-four  years 
later,  Mr.  Bullock  found  the  cones  still  smoking. 
When  Schleiden  visited  it  in  1846,  eighty-sWen  years 
after  the  upheaval,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  was  as 
he  has  represented. 

In  connexion  with  this  sudden  upheaval  of  a  vol- 
cano in  modern  times,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
two  rivers  Cutimbo  and  San  Pedro  ran  into  the  crater, 
and  lost  themselves  below  at  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
plain,  but  afterwards  re-appeared  on  the  western  limit 
as  hot  springs. 

The  instances  of  such  volcanoes  as  -^tna  in  Europe 
and  Jorullo  in  South  America,  have  been  selected  to 
assist  your  conception  of  the  geological  principles  im- 
plied in  the  theory  of  craters  of  elevation,  as  present- 
ed to  you  in  past  lessons. 
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RRGENT      INVENTIONS. 

Transparent  Soap. — A  patent  has  just  been  issued 
to  Morgan  W.  Brown,  of  New  York  City,  for  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  making  transparent  soap  : 

Dissolve  or  melt  any  settled  curd  or  grained  soaps 
in  any  suitable  vessel  to  which  heat  can  be  conveni- 
ently applied.  As  soon  as  the  soap  is  melted  and  hot, 
pour  into  it  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  sal- 
soda,  previously  melted  without  water,  to  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  soap  while  hot.  Agitate  the  soap  and 
sal-soda  and  very  tnoroughly  incorporate  the  paste  at 
alow  degree  of  heat,  as  it  mixes  much  better  than  at 
a  high  degree.  Now  jpour  slowly  'from  100  to  125 
pounds  of  concentrated  glycerin  to  every  100  pounds 
of  the  soap.  Keep  up  a  moderate  heat,  and  agitate 
the  whole  until  it  is  a  liquid,  and  thin  as  a  sirup,  and 
as  soon  as  it  forms  a  thin  transparent  fluid,  let  it  set- 
tle well  under  cover,  and  draw  off  the  settled  fluid 
into  the  cooling  molds  or  soap  frames,  when,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cold  and  hard,  it  is  cut  into  bars  or  cakes,  in 
the  usual  manner,  or  cast  in  molds,  press,  etc. 

The  Planchnoscope. — One  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  medical  practice  is  to  make  the  patient  swal- 
low a  lantern  in  order  to  enable  the  physician  to  see 
the  inside  of  his  body.  This  is  literally  throwing 
light  on  the  seat  of  disease.  The  instrument,  which  is 
put  down  the  throat,  is  called  a  planchnoscope,  and 
consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  from  which  air  has  been 
exhausted,  or  which  has  been  filled  with  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen or  carbonic  acid,  through  which  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent is  sent.  This  is  a  light  without  heat,  and  when 
introduced  by  an  sesophagian  probe  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog  enabled  the  spectators  to  see  with  perfect 
distinctness  every  detail  of  the  animal's  stomach. 
When  introduced  into  the  SKSophagus  of  a  man,  the 
skin  became  transparent,  and  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  deeply-seated  hidden  viscera  became  perfectly 
visible.  The  instrument  has  not  been  invented  long 
enough  to  enable  physicians  to  determine  all  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  putted  Dy  vjv/v/^iv 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


Some  fishermen  use  cotton  for  bait;  so  do  some 
women. 

Why  wasn't  Eve  tried  for  stealing  the  apple  J — Be- 
cause there  was  no  court  o£  appell-ate  ^nriddiciion, 

A  kincBiearted  Irishnan,  riding  on  horse-back  to  a 
mill,  plased  a  bag  of  corn  across  his  own  shonldcrs,  so 
as  not  to  burden  his  horse  with  it, 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  rccentlj  traveled  over  a  Western 
railroad,  declared  that  it  was  the  safest  in  the  conntrj, 
as  the  superintendent  keeps  a  boy  running  in  front  of 
the  train  to  drive  off  the  cows  and  sheep. 

J  An  undertaker  thus  gratefully  responds  to  a  friend 
who  had  done  him  a  favor,  '*If  you  ever  want  a  coflSn 
call  on  me.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  bury  you  and 
all  your  family  at  the  lowest  cost  price  I*' 

Warnixo. — A  servant-girl  told  her  master,  the 
other  morning,  that  she  was  about  to  give  his  wife 
warning  and  quit  the  house. — "Happy  girl  I*'  respond- 
ed the  indescribable  brute,  *^toould  that  I  cotdd  give 
her  warning,  too  P* 

"Now  then,  sir,"  roared  an  angry  barrister  at  a 
dull  witness,  ''will  you  tell  the  jury  which  is  the  old- 
est— you  or  your  brother?,"  *'JSe  is  the  oldest  now,  but 
if  I  live  three  years  longer,  we  shall  both  be  of  the 
same  age." 

"If  I  catch  you  at  this  again,"  yelled  an  "exasperated 
farmer  at  a  boy  whom  he  had  detected  stealing  his 
fruit  but  failed  to  catch,  "I'll  shut  you  up  in  my  ice- 
house — and — and-^^ixzrm  your  jacket  for  you,  you 
young  vagabond  1" 

A  Town  in  Iowa,  bears  the  name  of  Semicolonviller. 
According  to  our  old  spelling-book,  a  traveler  would 
have  to  stop  there  only  "long  enough  to  count  two." 
The  landlord  should  petition  the  Legislature  to  make 
it  Periodville,  requiring  a  full  stop. 

Safe  Offer. — An  eminent  journalist  of  New  York 
has  offered  are  ward  of  1,000  dollars  for  a  tale  that  will 
make  his  hair  stand  on  end.  Before  ambitious  authors 
enter  the  field  of  competition,  it  may  be  well  for  them 
to  understand  that  the  generous  journalist  is  perfectly 
bald. 

Pickled  Snow. — A  meteorological  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  salt  snow,  surprised  the  peasants  at  Sunyog, 
Hungary,  some  weeks  ago.  The  cattle  driven  on  the 
pasture  partook  of  it  with  great  avidity,  and  the  pea- 
sants found  it  80  salt  that  they  filled  a  great  quantity 
of  jars  with  it.  They  hope  it  will  soon  rain  beef,  to 
be  cured  with  the  salt. 

A  Devonshire  farmer  catechising  his  lad  one  *  day 
on  **the  chief  end  o'  man,"  said,  "Who  made  thee?" 
"God,"  answered  the  boy,  and  nodded  his  head. — 
''What  did  God  make  thee  vor?"  No  reply.  ''Speak, 
mumchance — what  did  God  make  thee  vor?" — The 
boy  looked  up  and  said,  "To  drive  t'hay  cart  to 
Crowboer,  measter.'' 

Didn't  Require  rr. — A  clergyman  was  attending  a 
a  soldier  on  his  death-bed,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Washington,  during  the  late  war,  when,  observing  a 
drummer  in  the  same  ward,  whom  he  took  for  an  in- 
valid, he  exhorted  him  to  join  with  them  in  prayer. — 
"Thank'ce"  rejoined  the  hero  of  the  drumstick,  "I  do 
not  require  it,  the  doctor  tells  me  I  am  getting  bet- 
ter." 


Wait  a  Bit. — ^There  is  a  certain  lady  of  rank  and 
fashion  in  Paris  who  constantly  believes  herself  to  be 
dying.  To  her  husband  who  is  on  a  political  mission, 
she  recently  sent  the  following  telegram: — ''Return 
instantly  1  I  am  very  ill — dying!" — To  which  M.  de — 
replied,  "Pressing  busineeisl  Wait  a  fortnight!" — 
Madam  de — has  waited. 

An  Editor's  Ears. — A  Western  paper  says  that  the 
editor  of  its  rival  sheet  went  skating  recently  and 
broke  through  the  ice.  He  went  in  up  to  the  ears,  bat 
the  hole  was  not  large  enough  to  let  him  through. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  take  him  out 
his  ears  froze,  and  they  have  been  amputated,  and  are 
now  used  for  door.mats. 

Horse  versus  Donkey. — A  green  servant-girl  was 
told  by  her  mistress  to  wash  her  cloths,  and  hang 
them  on  a  horse  to  dry.  Biddy  OTlannagan,  having 
washed  the  articles,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  in  ab- 
out an  hour  returned  leading  a  donkey.  **What  on 
earth,"  says  the -lady,  "do  you  want  that  for?" — *'Och, 
sure,"  cried  Biddy,  "I  could  not  find  a  horse,  but  I've 
got  a  donkey,  and  won't  that  do  as  well?" 

A  few  days  since  a  young  lawyer  was  examining  a 
bankrupt  as  to  how  he  had  spent  his  money.  There 
were  about  three  thousand  dollars  unaccounted  for, 
when  the  lawyer  put  on  a  severe  scrutinizing  fisice,  and 
exclaimed,  with  much  self-complacency,  **Now,  sir,  I 
what  you  did  with  that  three  thousand  dollars?^'  The 
bankrupt  put  on  a  serio-comic  face,  winked  at  the  au- 
dience, and  exclaimed,  "TAe  lawyers  got  thaiP'  The 
judge  and  audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
the  counsellor  was  glad  to  let  the  bankrupt  go. 

Long  Sermons. — A  preacher,  whose  custom  was  to 
preach  very  long  sermons,  exchanged  with  one  who 
preached  but  half  as  long.  At  about  the  customary 
time  for  dismissing,  tha  audience  grew  impatient  and 
began  to  go  out.  This  Hegira  continued  till  all  had 
left  but  the  sexton,  who  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  then,  walking  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  said  to  the 
preacher,  in  a  whisper,  "When  you  get  through,  please 
lock  up,  will  you  and  leave  the  key  at  my  house,  next 
door  to  the  church?" 


DREAMS. 

The  eartb  was  bright  with  fairest  flower». 
The  birds  sang  sweet  oa  every  treej 

1  dwelt  Id  an  Elysian  bower, 
And  everything  seemed  lair  to  me. 

But  soon  the  bright  scene  pass'd  away; 

The  sweet  birds  ceased  to  sing; 
A  rude  voice  sounded  in  ray  ear, 

**Get  up — you  lazy  thing  I— Get  up." 
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POETRY. 


LOVE  WITHOUT  CHANGE.! 

The  sammer  days  are  ended; 

Tbe  after-glow  is  gone; 
The  nights  grow  long  and  eerie; 

The  winds  begin  to  moan; 
Tbe  pleasant  leaves  are  fading; 

The  bonny  swallows  Cee: 
Yet  welcome  is  the  winter 

That  brings  my  loTe  to  me. 

No  voice  of  bird  now  ripples 

The  air;  no  wood-walk  rings; 
Bnt  in  my  happy  bosom 

The  soul  of  music  sings. 
It  sings  of  dearest  heaven, 

And  summers  yet  to  be; 
Then  welcome  is  the  winter 

That  brings  my  love  to  me. 

A  world  of  gathered  sunshine 

Is  this  warm  heart  of  mine. 
Where  life  bath  heapt  tbe  fruitage, 

And  love  bath  hid  the  wine; 
And  though  it  leave  no  flower 

In  field,  nor  leaf  on  tree; 
Tet  welcome  is  the  winter 

Ihat  bringp  my  love  to  me 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BT  SIR   B.   BULWBR  LTTTOK. 


fOOKTUlUBD.] 

THB   DEAD   EARL — ^THB   BETROTHAL. 

The  sun  rose,  and  the  stairs  and  passages  without 
were  filled  with  the  crowds  that  pressed  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  earl's  healih.  Tbe  <K)ors  stood  open,  and 
Garth  led  in  the  multitude  to  look  their  last  on  the 
hero  of  council  and  camp,  who  had  restored  with 
strong  hand  and  wise  brain  the  race  of  Cerdic  to  the 
Saxon  throne.  Harold  stood  by  the  bedhead  silent, 
and  tears  were  shed  and  sobs  were  heard.  And  many 
a  thegn  who  had  before  more  than  half  believed  in  the 
guilt  of  Godwin  as  the  murderer  of  Alfred,  whispered 
in  gasps  to  his  neighbor — 

"There  is  no  weregcld  for  manslaying  on  the  head 
of  him,  who  smiles  so  in  death  on  his  old  comrades  in 
lifer 


Last  of  all  lingered  Leofiic,  the  great  Earl  of  Mer- 
cia;  and  when  all  the  rest  had  departed,  he  took  the 
pale  hand,  that  lay  heavy  on  the  coverlid,  in  his  own, 
and  said — 

"Old  foe,  often  stood  we  in  Witan  and  field  against 
each  other;  but  few  are  the  friends  for  whom  Leofric 
would  mourn  as  he  mourns  for  thee.  Peace  to  thy 
soul  I  Whatever  its  sins,  England  should  judge  thee 
mildly,  for  England  beat  in  each  pulse  of  thy  heart, 
and  her  greatness  was  thy  own!'* 

Then  Harold  stole  round  the  bed  and  put  his  arms 
round  Leofric's  neck  and  embraced  him.  The  good 
old  earl  was  touched,  and  he  laid  tremulous  hands  on 
Harold's  brown  locks  and  blessed  him. 

**Harold,''  he  said,  "thou  succeedest  to  thy  father's 
power:  let  thy  father's  foes  be  thy  friends.  Wake 
from  thy  grief,  for  thy  co  untry  now  demands  thee — 
the  honor  of  thy  house,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Many  even  now  plot  against  thee  and  thine.  Seek 
the  king  demand  thy  right  thy  father's  earldom,  and 
Leofric  will  back  thy  claim  in  the  Witan." 

Harold  pressed  Leofric's  hand,  and  raising  it  to  his 
lips  replied — "Be  our  houses  at  peace  henceforth  and 
forever  1" 

Tostig's  vanity  indeed  misled  him,  when  he  dreamed 
that  any  combination  of  Godwin's  party  could  medi- 
tate supporting  his  claims  against  the  popular  Har- 
old— nor  less  did  the  monks  deceive  themselves,  when 
they  supposed,  that  with  Godwin's  death,  Godwin's 
power  would  fail. 

There  was  more  than  even  the  unanimity  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Witan,  in  favor  of  Harold;  there  was 
that  universal  noiseless  impression  throughout  all 
England,  Danish  and  Saxon,  that  Harold  was  now 
the  sole  man  on  whom  rested  the  state — which,  when- 
ever it  so  favors  one  individual,  is  irresistable.  Nor 
was  Edward  himself  hostile  to  Harold,  whom  alone  of 
that  house,  as  we  have  before  said,  he  esteemed  and 
loved. 

Harold  was  at  once  named  earl  of  Wessex;  and  re- 
linquishing the  ealrdom  he  held  before,  he  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  successor  if)  be  recommended  in  his 
stead.  Conquering  all  jealousy  and|dislikefor  Algar,  he 
united  the  strength  of  his  party  in  favor  of  the  son  of 
Leofric,  and  tfee  election  fell  upon  him.  His  election 
probably  saved  the  state  from  a  great  danger,  in  the 
results  of  that  angry  mood  and  that  irritated  ambition 
with  which  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
England's  most  valiant  aggressor,  Gryffyth  king  of 
North  Wales. 
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The  successor  of  the  first  great  founder  of  a  house 
succeeds  to  more  than  his  predecessor's  power,  if  he 
but  know  bow  to  wield  and  to  maintain  it.  For  who 
makes  his  way  to  greatness  without  raising  foes  at 
every  step?  and  who  ever  rose  to  power  supreme,  with- 
out grave  cause  for  blame?  But  Harold  stood  free 
from  the  enemies  his  father  had  provoked,  and  pure 
from  the  stains  that  slander  or  repute  cast  on  his 
father's  name.  The  sun  of  the  yesterday  had  shone 
through  cloud;  the  sun  of  the  day  rose  in  a  clear  fir- 
mament. Even  Tostig  felt  at  once  the  superiority  of 
his  brother;  and  after  a  strong  struggle  between  baffled 
rage  and  covetous  ambition,  yielded  to  him  as  to  a 
father.  He  felt  that  all  Godwin's  house  was  centered 
in  Harold  alone;  and  that  only  from  his  brother  (de- 
spite his  own  daring  valor,  and  despite  his  alliance 
with  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  through 
the  sister  of  Matilda,  the  Norman  duchess),  could  his 
avarice  of  power  be  gratified. 

''Depart  to  thy  home,  my  brother,"  said  Earl  Harold 
to  Tostig,  "and  grieve  not  that  Algar  is  preferred  to 
thee.  For,  even  had  his  claim  been  less  urgent,  ill 
would  it  have  beseemed  us  to  arrogate  the  lordships 
of  all  England  as  our  dues.  Rule  thy  lordship  with 
wisdom:  gain  the  love  of  thy  lithsmen.  High  claims 
hast  thou  in  our  father's  name,  and  moderation  now 
will  but  strengthen  thee  in  the  season  to  come.  Trust 
on  Harold  somewhat  on  thyself  more.  Thou  hast  but 
to  add  temper  and  judgment  to  valor  and  zeal,  to  be 
worthy  mate  of  the  first  earl  in  England.  Over  my 
father's  corpse  I  embraced  my  fathers  foe.  Between 
brother  and  brother  shall  there  not  be  love,  as  the  best 
bequest  of  the  dead?" 

**It  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  there  be  not,"  answered 
Tostig,  humbled  though  chafed.  And  he  summoned  his 
men  and  returned  to  his  domains. 

Fair,  broad,  and  calm  set  the  sun  over  the  we8t*»m 
woodlands.  And  Hilda  stood  on  the  mound,  and  looked 
with  undazzlcd  eyes  on  the  sinking  orb.  Beside  her, 
Edith  reclined  on  the  sward,  and  seemed  with  idle 
hand  tracing  characters  in  the  air  The  girl  had  grown 
paler  still,  since  Harold  last  parted  with  her  on  the 
same  spot,  and  the  same  listless  despondent  apathy 
stamped  her  smileless  lips  and  her  bended  head. 

"See,  child  of  my  heart,"  said  Hilda,  addressing 
Edith,  while  she  still  gazed  on  the  western  luminary, 
*'see,  the  sun  goes  down  to  the  far  deeps  where  Rana 
and  -^gir  watch  over  the  worlds  of  the  sea;  but  with 
morning  he  comes  from  the  golden  gates  of  the  East 
and  joy  comes  in  his  train.  And  yet  thou  thinkest, 
sad  child,  whose  years  scarce  have  passed  into  woman, 
that  the  sun,  once  set,  never  comes  baek  to  life!  But 
even  while  we  speak,  thy  morning  draws  near,  and 
the  dunness  of  cloud  takes  the  hues  of  the  rose  I" 

Edith's  hand  paused  from  its  vague  employment, 
and  fell  droopingly  on  her  knee; — she  turned  with  an 
unquiet  and  anxious  eye  to  Hilda,  and  after  looking  a 
few  moments  wistfully  at  the  Vala,  the  color  rose  to 
her  cheek,  and  she  said  in  a  voice  that  had  an  accent 
half  of  anger — 

''Hilda,  thou  art  cruel!*' 

"So  is  fate,"  answered  the  Vala.  "But  men  call 
not  Fate  cruel  when  it  smiles  on  their  desires.  Why 
callest  thou  Hilda  cruel,  when  she  reads  in  the  setting 
sun  the  runes  of  thy  coming  joy  ?*' 

There  is  no  joy  for  me,"  returned  E  iith,  plaintively; 
"and  I  have  that  on  my  heart,"  she  added,  with  a  sud- 


den and  almost  fierce  change  of  tone,  "which  at  laat 
I  will  dare  to  to  speak.     I  reproach  thee,  Hilda,  that    ' 
thou  hast  marred  all  my  life^,  and  that  thou  hast  duped 
me  with  dreams,  and  left  me  alone  in  despair."  ; 

<<Speak  on,"  said  Hilda,  calmly  as  a  nurse  to  a  fi:x>- 
ward  child.  | 

"Hast  thou  not  told  me,  from  the  first  dawn  of  my  { 
wondering  reason,  that  my  life  and  lot  were  inwoven 
with — with  (the  word  mad  and  daring,  must  out)  with 
those  of  Harold  the  peerless?  But  for  that  which  my 
infancy  took  from  thy  lips  as  a  law,  I  had  never  been 
so  vain  and  so  frantic;  1  had  never  watched  eachplaj 
of  his  face,  and  treasured  each  word  from  his  lips;  I 
had  never  made  my  life  but  a  part  of  his  life — all  my 
soul  but  the  shadow  of  his  sun.  But  for  that  I  had 
hailed  the  calm  of  the  cloister — but  for  that,  I  had 
glided  in  peace  to  my  grave.  And  now — now,  O  Hil- 
da— "  Edith  paused,  and  that  break  had  more  eloquence 
than  any  words  she  could  command.  "And,"  she  re- 
sumed quickly,  "theu  knowest  that  these  hopes  were 
but  dreams — that  the  law  ever  stood  between  him 
and  me — and  that  it  was  guilt  to  love  him." 

'*!  knew  the  law,"  answered  Hilda,  *'bat  the  law 
of  fools  is  to  the  wise  as  the  eobweb  swung  over  the 
brake  to  the  wing  of  the  bird.  Te  are  sibbe  to  each 
other,  some  five  times  removed;  and  therefore  an  old 
man  at  Rome  says  ye  ought  not  to  wed.  When  the 
shavelings  obey  the  old  man  at  Rome  and  put  aside 
their  own  wives,  and  abstain  from  the  wine  cup,  and 
the  chase,  and  the  brawl,  I  will  stoop  to  hear  of  their 
laws — with  disrelish  it  may  be,  but  without  scorn.  It 
is  no  sin  to  love  Harold;  and  no  monk  and  no  law 
shall  prevent  thy  union  on  the  day  appointed  to  bring 
thee  together  form  and  heart." 

•'Hilda!  Hilda!  madden  me  not  with  joy,''  cried 
Edith,  startiug  up  in  rapturous  emotion,  her  yonng 
face  dyed  with  blushes,  and  all  her  renovated  beauty 
so  celestial  that  Hilda  herself  was  almost  awed. 

"But  that  day  is  distant,"  renewed  the  Vala. 

''What  matters!  what  matters!"  cried  the  pure  child 
of  Nature;/*!  ask  but  hope.  Enough — oh!  enough,  if 
we  are  but  wedded  on  the  borders  ot  the  grave!" 

"Lo,  then,"  said  Hilda,  "behold  the  sun  of  thy  life 
dawns  again!" 

As  she  spoke,  the  Vala  stretched  her  arm,  and, 
through  the  intersticed  columns  of  the  fane,  Edith  saw  • 
the  large  shadow  of  a  man  cast  over  the  still  sward. 
Presently  into  the  space  of  the  circle  came  Harold, 
her  beloved.  His  face  was  pale  with  grief  yet  recent: 
but,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  dignity  was  in  his  step 
and  command  on  his  brow,  for  he  felt  that  now  alone 
with  him  rested  the  might  of  Saxon  England.  And 
what  robe  of  royalty  so  invests  with  imperial  majesty 
the  form  of  a  man  as  the  grave  sense  of  power  respon- 
sible in  an  earnest  soul. 

"Thou  comest,"  said  Hilda,  "in  the  hour  I  predic- 
ted, at  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  rising  of  the 
star." 

"Vala,"  said  Harold,  gloomily,  "T  will  not  oppose 
my  sense  to  thy  prophecies;  for  who  shall  judge  of 
that  power  of  which  he  knows  not  the  elements?  or 
despise  the  m  irvel  of  which  he  cannot  detect  the  im- 
p  sture?  But  leave  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  walk  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  common  day  Thene  hands  are 
made  to  grapple  with  something  palpable  and  these 

j  eyes  to  measure  the  torms  that  front  my  way.     Mine 

I  be  the  straight  path  and  the  plain  goal!" 
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The  Yala  gazed  on  him  with  igi  earnest  eye,  that 
partook  of  admiration,  and  yet  more  of  gloom;  bat 
she  spoke  not,  and  Harold  resomed, 

"Let  the  dead  rest,  Hilda — ^proad  names  with  glory 
on  earth,  and  shadows  escaped  from  our  ken,  submis- 
sive to  mercy  in  heaven.  A  vast  chasm  have  my  steps 
overleaped  since  we  met,  0  Hilda — sweet  Edith — a 
vast  chiasm  but  a  narrow  grave.''  His  voice  faltered 
a  moment,  and  again  he  renewed,  'Thou  weepest, 
£dith;  ah,  how  thy  tears  console  me!  Hilda  hear  me  I 
1  love  thy  grandchild, — loved  her  by  irresistable  in- 
stinct since  her  blue  eyes  first  smiled  on  me.  I  loved 
in  her  childhood'  as  in  her  youth — in  the  blossom  as 
in  the  flower.  And  thy  grandchild  loves  me.  The 
laws  of  the  church  proscribe  our  marriage,  and  there- 
fore we  parted,  but  I  feel,  and  thy  Edith  feels,  that 
the  love  remains  as  strong  in  absence:  no  other  will  be 
her  wedded  lord,  no  other  my  wedded  wife.  Therefore, 
with  a  heart  made  soft  by  sorrow,  and,  in  my  father's 
death  sole  master  of  my  fate,  I  return,  and  say  to  thee 
in  her  presence,  'suffer  us  to  hope  still  1'  The  day  may 
come  when  under  some  king  less  enthralled  than  Ed- 
ward by  formal  Church  laws,  we  may  obtain  from  the 
p(»pe  absolution  for  our  nuptials — a  day,  perhaps  far 
off;  but  we  are  both  young,  and  love  is  strong  and 
patient:  we  can  wait." 

'*0  Harold,"  ezcUimed  Edith,  "we  can  waitt" 

"Have  I  not  told  thee,  son  of  Godwin,"  said  the 
Vala  solemnly,  "that  Edith's  skein  of  life  was  enwoven 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  deem  that  my  charms  have  not 
explored  the  destiny  of  the  last  of  my  race!  Know 
that  it  is  the  decree  of  the  fates  that  ye  are  to  be  united, 
never  more  to  be  divided.  Know  that  there  shall  come 
a  day,  though  I  can  see  not  its  morrow,  and  it  lies 
dim  and  afar,  which  shall  be  the  most  glorious  of  thy 
life,  and  on  which  Edith  and  fame  shall  be  thine — the 
day  o/  thy  nativity,  on  which  hitherto  all  things  have 
prospered  with  thee.  In  vain  against  the  stars  preach 
the  monk  and  the  priest:  what  shall  be,  shall  be. 
Wherefore,  take  hope  and  joy,  O  Children  of  Time. 
And  now,  as  I  join  your  hands,  I  betroth  your  souls." 

Rapture  unalloyed  and  unprophetic,  bom  of  love 
deep  and  pure,  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Harold,  as  he 
clasped  the  hand  of  his  promised  bride.  But  an  in- 
voluntary and  mysterious  shudder  passed  over  Edith's 
frame,  and  she  leaned  close,  close  tor  support  on  Har- 
old's breast;  and,  as  if  by  a  vision,  there  rose  distinct 
in  her  memory  a  stern  brow,  a  form  of  power  and 
terror — the  brow  and  the  form  of  him  who  but  once 
again  in  her  waking  life  the  prophetess  had  told  her 
she  should  behold.  The  vision  passed  away  in  the 
warm  clasp  of  those  protecting  arms;  and,  looking  up 
into  Harold's  face,  she  there  ^held  the  mighty  and 
deep  delight  that  transfused  itself  at  once  into  her  own 
soul. 

Then  Hilda,  placing  one  hand  over  their  heads,  and 
raising  the  other  towards  heaven,  all  radiant  with 
burstiog  stars  said  in  her  deep  and  thrilling  tones— 

"Attest  the  betrothal  of  these  young  hearts,  0  ^ye 
powers  that  draw  nature  to  nature  by  spells  which  ne 
galdra  can  trace,  and  have  wrought  in  the  secrets  of 
creation  no  mystery  so  perfect  as  love — ^attest  it,  thou 
temple  thou  altar  1— attest  it  0  sun  and  O  air  I  While 
the  forms  are  divided,  m^  the  souls  cling  together- 
sorrow  with  t^prrow,  and  joy  with  joy.  And  when,  at 
length  bride  and  bridegroom  are  one — 0  stars,  may 
the  trouble  with  which  ye  are  charged  have  exhausted 


its  burthen;  may  no  danger  molest  and  no  malice 
disturb,  but,  over  the  marriage  bed,  shme  in  peace  0 
ye  stars!" 

Up  rose  the  moon.  May's  nightingale  called  its 
mate  from  the  breathless  boughs;  and  so  Edith  and 
Harold  were  betrothed  by  the  grave  of  the  son  of 
Cerdic.  And  from  the  line  of  Cerdic  had  come,  since 
Ethelbert,  all  the  Saxon  kings  who  with  sword  and 
with  scepter  had  ruled  over  Saxon  England. 

[TO  BE  OONTINUBO.] 


OLD   AHD   NEW    SYSTEMS    OF   TEACH- 
IffO   VOCAL   MUSIC. 

CONCLUDED. 
JkDVAMTAOlS  OF  TBI  OLD  AND  JfKW  STSTBIC  COMPARED. 

Musical  works  record  the  failure  of  many  clever 
musicians  who  were  fanatical  enoueh  to  think  they 
could  province  a  notation  to  supersede  the  old  one;  but 
found  that  after  a  toil  of  almost  a  life-time,  that  they 
were  doomed  to  disapointment.  The  question  arises, 
what  would  the  world  do  with  a  variety  of  musical 
notations?  The  result  would  only  be,  that  students  of 
new  systems  could  not  understand  each  other's  music, 
while  the  students  of  the  old  one  could  read  and  en- 
joy music  in  common  all  over  the  world. 

The  New  York  Musical  Gazette  published  in  1868,  . 
in  reviewing  E.  H.  Farnham's  system  of  his  musical 
Galin  Method  observes:  "The  objection  to  any  one  of 
these  new  notations  which  meets  us  at  the  onset  is, 
that  after  one  has  learned  to  read  music  written  in  it, 
he  has  gained  almost  nothing. 

"The  music  of  all  civilized  nations,  is  written  and 
printed  in  a  common  notation,  which  is  thus  universal. 
Therefore,  after  one  has  learned  the  Galin,  or  any 
other  system,  he  cannot  read  music  as  ordinarily  prin- 
ted." The  Gazette  further  observes,  *'That  one  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  acquaint  himself  with  English  literature, 
and  to  be  able  to  read  it  at  sight,  might,  therefore,  as 
well  learn  the  Greek  alphabet. 

"He  could  perhaps  read  it  at  sight,  but  it  would  be 
the  Greek  alphabet  not  the  English.  Whatever  diffi- 
culty there  may  be  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  music 
it  does  not  arise  from  the  intricacy  of  its  notation, 
and  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
system  of  writing.  Music  would  exist  as  a  science 
and  art,  just  as  perfectly  if  it  were  unwritten,  and  had 
no  notation." 

As  it  is  not  Mr.  Cnrwin's  intention  to  compel  his 
pupils  to  stick  to  the  new  notation  further  than  an  ui- 
troductiou  to  musical  art,  he  is  justified  in  intro- 
ducing simplicity  as  an  introduction.  But  it  is  clear 
when  students  do  not  progress  from  the  new  to  the 
old,  no  system,  be  it  ever  so  good,  can  make  univer- 
sal  musicians. 

Besides  a  vocal  notation  that  does  not  tnke  in  instru- 
mental music,  must  be  alone,  an  imperfect  one.  The 
horizontal  form  would  render  it  impossible  to  read 
rapid  passages  at  sight,  with  instrumontal,  and  even 
with  vocal  music  there  is  a  difficulty  of  enunciation. 

Having  thus  reviewed  these  two  popular  systems, 
of  vocal  music,  I  feel  justified  in  leaving  the  qnestion 
of  the  relative  value  of  "Old  And  New  Systems" 
to  the  judg.nent  of  the  xe^Am.^-^^^^^^ 
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HEW  THEORIES  OF  CREATION. 

At  present  there  are  two  schools  of  philosophers  in 
the  world — neither  of  them,  apparently,  very  respect- 
ful to  Moses  or  the  prophets;  both  professing  to  ex- 
plain the  exact  principle  npon  which  men,  animals, 
plants,  etc,  were  placed  upon  this  earth. 

The  chief  exponent  of  one  school  is  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
celebrated  authorandchief  propounderof  the  **Darwin- 
ian  Theory."  Some  of  the  advocates  of  which,  hold  that 
all  the  successive  races  of  man,  birds,  beasts  and  plants 
have  been  developed,  or  derived  from  no  more  than 
some  half-a-dozen  forms,  at  the  beginning.  Others  of 
that  school  do  not  go  as  far  as  this,  but  suppose  that 
at  least  one  type  or  grand-head  was  created  as  the  pa- 
rent of  each  species;  thus:  that  possibly,  all  animals 
of  the  wolfish  kind  have  been  derived  from  some  wolf- 
like creature;  or  that  all  the  varied  specimens  of  the 
deer  kind  have,  in  the  process  of  ages,  been  obtained 
from  some  one  pair  of  creatures  resembling  the  deer, 
stag,  or  antelope,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  It  will  bo 
seen,  that  neither  of  these  development  theories  are 
orthodox,  but  if  the  latter  class  were  accused  of  op- 
•  posing  the  Mosaic  history,  they  would  probably  reply 
that  the  scriptural  account  does  not  define  exactly 
whether  the  Almighty  created  a  distinct  parent  of 
each  variety  of  the  species,  or  only  one  grand  progen- 
itor of  the  whole,  from  which  every  variety  of  that 
species  has  been  obtained.    For  instance,  it  does  not 


distinctlv  show  whether  a  great  ancestral  Cat,  Leo- 
pard er  Tiger,  was  created  separately  to  begin  with, 
or  whether  all  have  been  derived  from  some  one  cat- 
like animal.  The  most  eminent  of  the  believers  of  the 
Development  school,  however,  hold  that  no  distinct 
head  of  each  species  was  created,  but  that  a  few  sim- 
ple forma  of  life,  only  very  distantly  resembling  the 
present  organizations  were  formed,  which  in  turn  have 
given  birth  to  the  thousandfold  varieties  of  creatures 
and  plants  around  us  to  day. 

One  of  the  great  base  works  of  the  Development 
theory  is  found  by  its  disciples  in  Geology.  In  peel- 
ing the  earth,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  or  the- 
oretically stripping  off  its  skin  layer  by  layer,  the 
Geologist  asserts  that  as  he  descends  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  the  globe,  and  thus  goes  down  step  by  step,  to 
what  constituted  the  surfaces  of  the  earth  in  earlier 
and  still  earlier  ages,  so  he  finds  the  remains  cf  plants 
and  animals  embedded  in  the  rocks,  to  be  of  a  simpler 
and  still  simpler  organization — until  he  comes  down  to 
a  period  when  the  only  organized  beings  existing 
were  the  poor  mollusks — creatures  almost  without 
shape  or  signs  of  life — at  least  without  limbs  of  any 
kind;  and  as  he  journeys  up  to  the  present  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  again  passes  by  the  layers  that  have 
formed  successively  the  floor  of  the  earth  in  different 
periods  of  its  formation,  so  he  finds  these  shapeless 
creatures  to  be  each  superseded,  or  at  least  accom- 
panied in  turn,  by  something  better  and  more  highly 
organized  still,  until  he  comes  to  the  present  surface, 
where  man,  the  crowning  glory  of  creation,  is  f«»und 
embodying  within  himself  all  the  beauties  and  utilities 


of  every  form  of  being  preceding  him.  In  harmoni 
with  this  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  rocks  of  the  remot- 
est period,  he  discovers  the  mollusk,  in  later  one* 
the  fish,  then  the  reptile  and  bird,  later  still  the  mam- 
mal, and  finally,  not  in  the  rocks,  but  above  all — mat 
himself.  This  arrangement  the  Development  die 
ciple,  imagines  to  be  nature's  reveletion  of  the  verj 
order  in  which  these  various  forms  or  types  of  being 
were  introduced  into  existence  and  from  which,  during 
the  geological  periods  of  the  earth's  existence,  he  im- 
agines, were  ev.»lved  or  developed  all  the  formi 
of  animal  life  this  earth  has  ever  displayed. 

The  same  gradations  of  existence,  supposed  to  b< 
discovered  in  animals,  are  also  asserted  by  this  clasi 
to  exist  in  plants.  In  the  rocks  formed  in  the  remot 
est  ages  they  find  plants  only  of  the  most  primitive 
and  rudimenta»-y  kmd,  as  mosses,  ferns,  etc.  Traveling 
upward  they  come  to  vegetation  of  a  more  stately  aiu 
developed  order,  progressing  in  exact  correspondenc< 
to  what  one  would  suppose  to  be  their  relative  valu< 
as  specimens  of  Creative  skill. 

In  different  animal  organizations,  the  Developmen 
believer  imagines  he  can  trace  the  very  steps  by  whicl 
the  most  complicate  and  wonderful  arrangementR  c 
the  human  form  have  been  gradually  reached.  Tak( 
for  instance  the  foot  with  its  numerous  bones;  he  saj: 
poses  he  can  discover  the  history  of  that  foot  in 
backward  direction  among  the  lower  order  of  beings 
first  in  the  imperfect  foot  of  the  monkey;  then  in  th 
still  less  perfectly  divided  specimens  of  animal  pawf 
until  he  comes  to  a  foot  with  only  two  divisions  as  i 
the  case  of  the  ox,  and  finally,  to  a  single  hoof  wit 
no  division  as  that  of  the  horse. 

The  conditions  of  the  human  brain,  in  its  variou 
stages  of  progress  previous  to  birth,  are  also,  soon 
times  referred  to  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the» 
views.  Whether  fanciful  or  not,  the  human  brain  i 
this  period  of  existence,  is  said  successively  to  bear 
resemblance  to  the  brain  of  the  different  classes  < 
creatures  embedded  in  the  rocks,  in  the  order  in  whicl 
they  are  there  found. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  that  at  our  comman 
to  fully  explain  the  various  methods  by  which  natar 
is  supposed  to  have  developed  new  classes  of  ores 
tures  ont  of  older  and  simpler  forms.  The  best  ref 
resentatives  of  each  variety  of  beast,  bird  and  plani 
are  supposed  to  have  survived  the  dangers  of  exist 
enee  and  perpetuated  a  continually  improving  kin<] 
while  the  poorer  spec'mens  would  naturally  perish  ov 
of  the  way.  New  varieties  of  species  are  accounte 
for  by  the  power  of  adaptation  possessed  by  natar 
to  fit  each  creature  to  fresh  conaitions  of  life.  Jus 
as  the  skin  of  the  mechanic  is  made  to  harden,  and  th 
muscle  of  the  laborer  to  expand  to  meet  his  necessi 
ties  so  teeth,  wings,  limbs,  etc  are  imagined  to  have  beei 
produced  by  prolific  nature  to  meet  new  conditions  c 
existence — not  perfect  but  only  rudimentary  at  first 
each  generation  developing  the  wing,  tooth,  or  limb 
more  perfectly,  until,  in  the  course  of  e«)untles8  ages 
the  matchless  organizations  upon  which  we  gaze  witl 
speechless  admiration  were  exhibited  on  our  globe. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dispute  or  approve  of  an] 
of  these  views,  but  simply  to  gather  up  from  a  I 
sources  the  novelties  of  thought  as  evolved  in  th' 
rapid  age,  pres<^nting  them  for  the  judgjnent  of  ou 
readers.  Without  attemptincr  to  controvert  the  op 
iuion  of  the  Development  philosophers,  we  may  re 
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mark  that  although  creatures  in  almost  every  stage  of 
limb  and  feature  can  be  found,  no  experience  can  yet 
certify  to  the  transition  of  any  one  form  to  another  no 
matter  how  nearly  allied. 

In  our  next  we  will  present  the  theories  of  quite  an 
opposite  school.  The  truth  may  possibly  be  found 
Bumewhere  between  the  two 


Notice. — After  this  date,  we  will  credit  any  of  our 
Bobscribers  on  their  account  one  dollar  for  the  name 
of  every  new  subscriber,  forwarded  by  them  to  us, 
who  will  take  the  Magazme  from  the  beginning. 


FOULPLAY. 

BT  GOABLES  READB  AND  DION  BODOIGA.ULT. 
£0O!fTLNUCD3 

CHAPTER    XII. 

"Bold  your  tongue,"  said  *Velch,  with  ao  oath. 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  at  Miss  Rollefiton,  and  she  at  him.  It  was 
a  momentary  glance,  and  her  eyes  sank  directly,  and  filled  with 
patient  tears. 

For  the  first  few  minntes  after  the  Proserpine  went  down, 
the  gurviTors  sat  benumbed,  as  if  awaiting  their  tnrn  to  bo  en- 
gulphed. 

They  seemed  so  little,  and  the  Proserpine  so  big;  yet  she 
was  swallowed  beiore  iheir  eyes,  like  a  crumb.  They  lost,  for 
a  few  moments,  all  idea  of  escaping. 

But,  true  it  is  that,  that,  "while  there's  life  there's  hope;" 
and,  as  soon  as  their  hearts  began  to  beat  again,  their  eyes 
roved  round  ihe  horizon,  and  their  elastic  minds  recoiled  against 
despair. 

This  was  rendered  easier  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
weather.  There  were  men  there  who  had  got  down  from  a 
sinking  ship,  into  boats  heaving  and  tossing  against  her  side  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  yet  been  saved;  and  here  was  all  calm  and 
deligbtlul.  To  be  sure,  in  those  other  shipwrecks,  land  had 
been  near,  and  their  greatest  peril  was  over  when  once  the 
boats  got  «lear  of  the  distressed  ship  without  capsizing.  Uere 
was  no  immediate  peril;  but  certain  death  menaced  ihem,  at  an 
uncertain  distance. 

Their  situation  was  briefly  this.  Shonld  it  come  on  to  blow 
a  gale,  these  open  boats,  small  and  loaded,  could  not  hope  to 
live.  Therefoie  they  had  two  chances  for  life,  and  no  more, 
they  must  either  mate  land— or  be  picked  up  at  sea— tefore 
the  weather  changed. 

Bnt  bow  ?  The  nearest  known  land  was  the  group  of  islands 
called  Juan  Fernandez,  and  they  lay  somewhere  to  leeward; 
but  distant  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  should  they  pre- 
fer the  ether  chance,  then  they  must  beat  three  hundred  miles 
and  more  to  windward;  for  Hudson,  jwiderrating  the  leak,  as  is 
Bnpposed,  had  run  the  Proserpine  fully  that  distance  out  of  the 
track  of  trade. 

Now  the  ocean  is  a  highway— in  law;  but,  in  fact,  it  contains 
a  few  highways,  and  millions  of  bvways;  and  once  a  cockle- 
shell gets  into  those  by-ways,  small  Indeed  is  its  chance  of  be- 
ing seen  and  pic  ked  up  by  any  sea  going  vessel. 

Wylie,  who  was  leading,  lowered  his  sail,  and  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two  courses  we  have  indicated.  However,  on  the 
cutter  coming  up  with  hiiu,  he  ordered  Cooper  to  keep  her 
head  noHh  east,  and  so  run  all  night.  He  then  made  all  sail 
he  could,  in  the  tame  direction,  and  soon  outsailed  the  cutter. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  he  was  about  a  mile  ahead  of  her. 

Just  before  sunset,  Mr.  Hazel  made  a  discovery  that  annoyed 
him  very  much.  He  found  that  Welch  had  put  only  one  bag  of 
biscuit,  a  ham,  a  keg  of  spirit,  and  a  amall  barrel  of  water,  on 
board  the  cutter.  ,.  ,   v 

He  remonstrated  with  him  sharply.  Welch  replied  that  it 
Was  all  right;  the  cutter  b#ing  small,  he  had  put  the  rest  of  her 
provisions  on  board  the  long  boat. 

'•On  board  the  long  boat  !*'  said  Hazel,  with  a  look  of  won- 
der.    "You  have  actually  made  our    lives   depend    on   that 


Fcoundrel  Wylie  again.  You  deserve  to  be  flung  into  the  sea. 
You  have  no  forethought  yourself;  yet  you  will  not  be  guided 
by  those  that  have  it.*' 

Welch  hung  his  head  a  little  at  these  reproaches.  However, 
he  replied,  rather  sullenly,  that  it  was  onljr  for  one  night; 
they  could  signal  the  long  boat  in  the  morning,  and  get  the 
other  bags,  and  the  cask,  out  of  her.  But  Mr.  Hazel  was  not 
to  be  appeased. 

*'The  morning !  Why,  she  sails  three  feet  to  our  two.  How 
do  you  know  he  won't  run  away  from  us?  I  never  expect  to 
get  within  ten  miles  of  him  again.  We  know  him;  and  he  knows 
we  know  him." 

Cooper  got  up,  and  patted  Mr  Hazel  on  the  shoulder,  sooth- 
ingly.   "Boat-hook  aft,"  said  he  to  Welch. 

He  then,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  boat-hook,  and  some  of 
the  spare  canvas,  contrived  to  set  out  a  studding-sail  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mast 

Hazel  thanked  him  warmly.  ''But,  oh.  Cooper  /  Cooper !" 
said  he,  *'rd  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  If  that  bread  and 
water  were  on  board  the  cutter  instead  of  the  long  boat." 

The  cutter  had  now  two  wings,  instead  of  one;  the  water 
bubbling  loud  under  her  bows  marked  her  Increased  speed;  and 
all  fear  of  being  greatly  outsailed  by  her  consort  began  to 
subside. 

A  slight  sea-fret  came  on,  and  obscured  the  sea  in  part;  but 
they  had  a  good  lantern  and  compass,  and  steered  the  course 
exactly,  all  night,  according  to  Wylie's  orders,  changing  the 
helmsman  every  four  hours. 

Mr.  Hazel,  without  a  word,  put  a  rug  round  Miss  Rolleston's 
shoulders,  and  another  round  her  feet 

*'0h,  not  both,  sir,  please,"  said  she. 

"Am  I  to  be  disobeyed  by  everybody  ?"  said  he. 

Then  she  submitted  in  silence,  and  in  a  certain  obsequious 
way  that  was  quite  new,  and  well  (calculated  to  disarm  anger. 

Sooner  or  later,  all  slept,  except  the  helmsman. 

At  day-break.  Mr.  Hazel  was  wakened  by  a  loud  hail  from 
a  man  in  the  bows. 

All  the  sleepers  started  up. 

'*Long  boat  not  in  sight  r' 

It  was  too  true.  The  ocean  was  blank;  not  a  sail,  large  or 
small,  insight 

Many  voices  spoke  at  once. 

"He  has  carried  on  till. he  has  capsized  her." 

"He  has  given  us  the  slip." 

Unwilling  to  believe  so  great  a  calamity,  every  eye  peered 
and  stared  all  over  the  sea.  In  vain.  Not  a  streak  that  could 
be  a  boat's  hull,  not  a  speck  that  could  be  a  sail. 

The  little  cutter  was  alone  upon  the  ocean.  Alone,  with 
scarcely  two  days*  provisions,  one  thousand  miles  from  land, 
and  eight  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  the  nearest  sea-road. 

Hazel,  seeing  his  worst  forebodings  realised,  sat  down  in 
mo  )dy,  bitter,  and  boding  silence. 

Of  the  other  men  some  raged,  and  cursed.  Some  wept 
aloud. 

The  lady,  more  patient,  put  her  hands  tojrether,  and  prayed 
to  Him,  who  made  the  sea.  and  all  that  therein  is.  Yet  her 
case  was  the  cmelest  For  she  was  by  nature  more  timid  than 
the  men,  yet  she  must  share  their  desperate  peril.  And  then  to  ■ 
be  alone  with  all  these  men,  and  one  of  them  had  told  her  that 
he  loved  h-r,  and  hated  the  man  she  was  betrothed  to!  Shame 
tortured  this  delicate  creature,  as  well  as  fear.  Happy  for  her, 
that  of  late,  and  only  of  late,  she  had  learned  to  pray  in  earnest 

It  was  now  a  race  between  starvation  and  drowning,  and 
either  way  death  stared  them  in  the  face. 

CHAPTKR    xin. 

The  long  boat  was,  at  this  moment,  a  hundred  miles  to  wind- 
ward of  the  cutler:  ^   ^  ^  l 

The  fact  is,  that  Wylie,  the  evening  before,  had  been  secret- 
ly perplexed  as  to  the  best  course.  He  had  decided  to  run  for 
the  island;  but  he  was  not  easy  under  his  own  decision;  and,  at 
night,  he  got  more  and  more  discontented  with  it 

Finally,  at  nine  o'clock.  p,m.,  he  suddenly  gave  the  order  to 
luff  and  tack,  and  by  day-break  he  was  very  near  the  place 
where  the  Proserpine  went  down;  whereas  the  cutter,  having 
run  before  the  wind  all  night,  was,  at  least,  a  hundred  miles  to 
leeward  of  him. 

Bat  he  was  not  sure  he  was  taking  the  beat  or  safest  course. 
The  cutfer  might  be  saved,  after  all.  and  the  long  boat  lost 

Meantime  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  shake  off  the  cutter. 
She  contained  one  man  at  least  who  knew  he  had  scuttled  the 
Proserpine;  and  therefore  it  was  all  important  to  him  to  get  to 
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London  before  her,  and  receive  the  two  thousands,  which  was 
to  be  his  reward  for  that  abominable  act 

But  the  way  to  get  to  London  before  Mr. Hazel,  or  else  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Pacific  before  him,  was  to  get  back  into  the  aea- 
road,  at  all  hazards. 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  cutter's  water  and  biscuit  were  on 
board  his  boat;  nor  did  he  discover  this  till  noon  next  day. 
And,  on  making  this  fearful  discovery,  he  showed  himself  hu- 
man; he  cried  out,  with  an  oath,  **What  have  I  done?  I  have 
damned  myself  to  all  eternity  I" 

He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  before  the  wind  again; 
but  the  men  scowled,  and  not  one  stirred  a  finger;  and  he  saw 
the  futility  of  this,  and  did  not  persist;  but  groaned  aloud,  and 
then  sat,  staring  wildly.  Finally,  like  a  true  sailor,  he  got  to 
the  rum,  and  stupified  his  agitated  conscience  for  a  time. 

While  he  lay  drunk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  his  sailors 
carried  out  bis  first  instructions,  beating  southward  right  in  the 
wind's  eye. 

Five  days  they  beat  to  windward,  and  never  saw  a  sail. 
Then  It  fell  dead  calm;  and  so  remained  for  three  days  more.  ^ 
The  men  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  cramps,  owing  to  their 
number  and  coafioed  position.  During  the  calm,  they  rowed 
all  day,  and  with  this,  and  a  light  westerly  breeze  that  sprung 
up,  they  got  into  the  sea-road  again;  but  having  now  sailed 
three  hundred  a^d  fifty  miles  to  the  southward,  they  found  a 
great  change  in  the  temperature;  the  nights  were  so  cold  that 
they  were  fain  to  huddle  together  to  keep  a  little  warmth  in 
Uieir  bodies. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  voyage  it  began  to  rain  and 
blow,  and  then  they  were  never  a  whole  minute  out  of  peril. 
Hand  for  ever  on  the  sheet,  eye  on  the  waves,  to  ease  her  at 
the  right  moment;  and,  with  all  this  care,  the  spray  eternally 
flying  half  way  over  her  mast,  and  often  a  body  of  water  mak- 
ing a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  the  men  baling  night  and  day 
with  their  very  hats,  or  she  eould  not  have  lived  an  hour. 

At  last,  wh^n  they  were  almost  dead  with  wet,  cold,  fatigue, 
and  danger,  a  ship  came  in  sight,  and  crept  slowly  up,  about 
two  miles  to  windward  of  the  distressed  boat.  With  the  heave 
of  the  waters  they  could  see  little  more  than  her  sails;  but  they 
ran  up  a  bright  bandana  handkerchief  to  their  mast-head;  and 
the  ship  made  them  out  She  hoisted  Dutch  ooloiSi  and— con- 
tinued her  course. 

Then  the  poor  abandoned  creatures  wept,  and  raved,  and 
cursed,  in  their  phreozy,  glaring  after  that  cruel,  shameless 
man,  who  could  do  such  an  act,  yet  hoist  a  color,  and  show  of 
what  nation  he  was  the  native — and  the  disgrace. 

But  one  ef  them  said  not  a  word.  This  was  Wylie.  He  sat 
shivering,  and  remembered  how  he  had  abandoned  the  cutter, 
and  all  on  board.  Loud  sighs  broke  from  his  laboring  breast; 
but  not  a  word.  Yet  one  word  was  ever  present  to  bis  mind; 
and  seemed  written  in  fire  on  the  night  of  clouds,  and  howled 
in  his  ears  by  the  wind— Retribution ! 

And  now  cf.me  a  dirty  night— to  men  on  ships;  a  fearful 
night  to  men  in  boats.  The  sky  black,  the  sea  on  fire  with 
crested  billows,  that  broke  over  them  every  minute;  their 
light  was  washed  out;  their  provisions  drenched  and  spoiled; 
bale  as  they  would,  the  boat  was  always  filling.  Up  to  their 
knees  in  water;  cold  as  ice,  blinded  with  spray,  deafened  with 
.  roaring  billows,  thev  tossed  and  tumbled  in  a  fiery  foaming 
hell  of  waters,  and  still,  though  despairing,  clung  to  their  lives, 
and  bailed  with  their  hats  unceasingly. 

Day  broke,  and  the  first  sigbt  it  revealed  to  them  was  a  brig 
to  windward  staggering  along,  and  pitching  under  dose-reefed 
topsails. 

They  started  up,  and  waved  their  hats,  and  cried  aloud.  But 
the  wind  carried  their  voices  to  leeward,  and  the  brig  stag- 
gered on. 

They  ran  up  their  little  signal  of  distress;  but  still  the  vessel 
staggered  on. 

Then  the  miserable  men  shook  hands  all  round,  and  gave 
.   themselves  up  for  los|. 

But,  at  this  moment,  the  brig  hoisted  a  vivid  fiag  all  stripes 
and  stors,  and  altered  her  course  a  point  or  two. 

She  crossed  the  boat's  track  a  mile  ahead,  and  her  people 
looked  over  the  bulwarks,  and  waved  their  hats  to  encourage 
those  tossed  and  desperate  men. 

Having  thus  given  them  the  weather  gage,  she  hove-to  for 
them. 

They  ran  down  to  her.  and  crept  under  her  lee;  down  came 

rope^  to  them,  held  by  friendly  hands,  and  friendly  faces  shone 

down  at  them;  eager  grasps  tfieized  etich  as  he  went  up  theship*s 

side,  and  so,  in  a  very  nhort  time,  they  sent  the  woman  up,  and 

I     the  rest  being  all  sail  irs,  and  clever  as  cats,  they  were  sate  on 

I     board  the  whaling  brig  Maria,  Capt.  Slocam,  of  Nantucket,  US. 


Their  log,  compass,  and  instruments,  were  also  saved. 
The  boat  was  cast  adrift,  and  was  soon  after  seen  bottom  up- 
wards on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

The  good  Samaritan  in  command  of  the  Maria  supplied  tfaeia 
with  dry  clothes  out  of  the  ship's  stores,  good  food,  and  medi- 
cal attendance,  which  was  much  needed,  their  legs  and  leefe 
being  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  their  own  surgeon  crip* 
pled. 

A  south-easterly  gale  induced  the  Annerican  skipper  to  grre 
Gape  Horn  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Maria  soon  found  herself 
three  degrees  south  of  that  perilous  coast  There  she  eoooon- 
tered  field-ice.  In  this  labyrinth  they  dodged  and  worried  for 
eighteen  days,  until  a  sudden  chop  in  the  wind  gave  the  caplaia 
a  chance  of  which  be  promptly  availed  himself;  and  in  forty 
hours  they  sighted  Terra  del  Fuego. 

During  this  time,  the  rescued  crew  having  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  their  hardships,  fell  in  to  the  work  of  the  ship, 
and  took  their  turns  with  the  Yankee  seamen.  The  brig  wms 
short-handed;  but  trimmed  and  handled  by  a  fiill  crew, — aod 
the  Proserpine's  men,  who  were  first-class  seamen,  worked  with 
a  will  because  work  was  no  longer  a  duty, — she  exhibited  a 
speed  the  captain  had  almost  forgotten  was  in  the  craft.  Now 
speed  at  sea  means  economy,  for  every  day  added  to  a  ▼oja^e 
is  so  much  off  the  profits,  olocum  was  part  owner  of  the  boat, 
and  shrewdly  alive  to  the  value  of  the  seamen. 

When  ab  nit  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Bnenos  Ajree, 
Wylie  proposed  that  they  should  be  landed  there,  from  wheoee 
they  might  be  transhipped  to  a  vessel  bound  for  home.  This 
was  objected  to  by  Slocum,  on  the  greand  that  by  such  a  deri- 
ation  from  bis  course  he  must  loee  three  days,  and  (he  port- 
dues  at  Buenos  Ayres  were  heavy, 

Wylie  undertook  that  the  bouse  of  Wardlaw  and  Son  riKMild 
indemnify  the  brig  for  all  expenses  and  losses  incurred. 

Still  the  American  hesitated;  at  last  he  honestly  told  Wylie  be 
wished  to  keep  the  men;  he  liked  them— they  liked  him.  He 
had  sounded  them,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  join  hSe  ship, 
and  sign  articles  for  a  three  years'  whaling  voyage,  proTfded 
the^  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the  wages  to  which  they  woold  be 
entitled  on  reaching  Liverpool.  Wylie  went  forward  and  asked 
the  men  if  they  would  take  service  with  the  Yankee  eaptain. 
All  but  three  expressed  their  desire  to  do  so;  these  three  liad 
families  in  England,  and  refused.  The  mate  gave  the  otfaera  a 
release,  and  an  order  on  Wardlaw  ft  Co.  for  their  full  wages 
for  the  voyage;  then  they  signed  articles  with  Captain  Slooum, 
and  entered  the  American  Mercantile  Navy. 

Two  days  after  this  they  sighted  the  high  lands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  10  p.m.,  and  lay-to  for  a  pilot  After 
three  hours'  delay  they  were  boarded  by  a  pilot,  and  they  be- 
gan to  creep  into  port  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  a  thia 
white  fog  lay  on  the  water. 

Wylie  was  sitting  on  the  traffrall,  and  conversing  with  Slo- 
cum, when  the  look-out  forward  sung  out,  ''Sail  ho  !*' 

Another  voice  almost  simultaneously  yelled  out  of  the  foir, 
'Port  your  helm  I" 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  mist,  and  close  aboard  the  Maria,  ap- 
peared the  hull  and  canvas  of  a  very  large  ship.  The  brig  vras 
crosUng  her  course,  and  her  great  bowsprit  barely  missed  the 
brig's  mainsail.  It  stood  for  a  moment  over  Wylie's  head.  He 
looked  up,  and  there  waa  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  looming' 
almost  with  n  his  reach.  It  was  a  colossal  green  woman;  one 
arm  extended  grasped  a  golden  harp,  the  otl^r  was  pressed  to 
her  head  in  the  attitude  of  holding  back  her  wild  and  flowing 
hair.  The  face  seemed  to  glare  down  upon  the  two  men;  in 
another  moment  the  monster,  gliding  on,  just  missing  the  brig, 
wa^  lost  in  the  fog. 

*'That  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  said  Slocnm. 

Wylie  made  no  answer,  but  looked  into  the  darkness  after 
the  vessel. 

He  had  recognbMd  her  figure-head. 

It  was  the  Shannon  I 

CHAPTER  ZrV. 

Before  the  Maria  sailed  again  with  the  men  who  formed  a 
part  of  Wylie^s  crew,  he  made  them  sign  a  declaration  before 
the  Elnglisb  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres.  This  document  set  forth 
the  manner  in  which  the  Proserpine  foundered;  it  was  artfully 
mide  up  of  facts,  enough  to  deceive  a  careless  listener;  bnt 
when  Wylie  r'jad  it  over  to  them,  he  slurred  over  certain  parts, 
which  he  took  care,  also,  to  expi-ess  in  language  above  the  oom- 
prehension  of  such  men.  Of  course^  they  assented  eagerly  to 
what  they  did  not  understand,  and  signed  the  statement  con- 
scientiously. 

So  Wylie  and  his  three  ra^i^Wll^e  shipped  on  board  tike  Boa- 
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dicea,  boand  for  L{?erpool,  in  Old  England,  while  the  others 
sailed  with  Captain  Slocum  for  Nantucket,  in  New  England. 

The  Boadicea  was  a  clipper  laden  with  bides  and  a  miscella- 
neons  cargo.  For  seventeen  days  she  flew  before  a  southernly 
gale,  being  on  her  best  sailing  point,  and  after  one  of  the  short- 
est passages  she  had  ever  made,  she  lay-to  outside  the  bar,  off 
the  Mersej.  It  wanted  but  one  hour  to  daylight,  the  tide  was 
flowing;  the  pilot  sprang  aboard. 

'*Wbat  do  yoa  draw?^'  he  asked  of  the  master. 

**Fiflaea  feet,  barely,"  was  the  reply. 

**Tiiai  will  do^''  and  the  vessel's  head  was  laid  for  the 
river.  .,   ^    ,    :, 

They  passed  a  large  barque,  with  her  top-sails  backed. 

^*Ay,"  remarked  the  pilot,  '*she  has  waited  since  the  half- 
ebb;  there  ain't  more  than  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four  that 
such  craft  as  that  can  get  in." 

'»Whatisshe?  An  Amerioan  liner  ?"  asked  Wylie,  peermg 
through  the  gloom.  «.  ,     . 

"No,''  said  the  pilot;  "she's  an  Australian  ship.  She's  the 
Shannon,  from  Sydney." 

The  mate  started,  looked  at  •the  man,  then  at  the  vessel. 
Twice  the  Shannon  had  thus  met  him,  as  if  to  satisfy  him  that 
his  object  bad  been  attained,  and  each  time  she  seemed  to  him 
not  an  inanimate  thing,  but  a  silent  accomplice.  A  chill  of 
(ear  straok  through  the  man*s  frame  as  he  looked  at  her.  There 
she  laj,  and  in  her  hold  were  safely  stowed  £160,000  in  gold, 
marked  lead  and  copper.  ^       .    . 

Wjtl«  had  no  luggage  nor  effects  to  detain  him  on  board;  he 
landed,  and  having  bestowed  his  companions  in  a  sailors' 
boardlns-boose,  he  was  hastening  to  the  shipping  agents  of 
Wardlaw  &  Son  to  announce  his  arrival  and  the  fate  of  the 
Proeerpine.  He  had  reached  their  ofiBces  in  Water  Street  be- 
fore he  recollected  that  it  was  barely  half-past  five  o'clock,  and 
though  broad  day-light  on  that  July  morning,  merchant's  offices 
are  not  open  at  that  hour.  The  sight  of  the  Shannon  bIo  bewiU 
dered  him  that  he  had  not  noticed  that  the  shops  wefe  all  shut, 
the  streets  deserted.  Then  a  thought  occurred  to  him— why  not 
be  the  bearer  of  his  own  news  ?  He  did  require  to  turn  the 
idea  twice  over,  but  resolved  for  many  reasons  to  adopt  it. 
At  he  hurried  to  the  railway-station,  he  tried  to  recoUeci  the 
hour  at  which  the  early  tram  started;  but  his  confused  and  ex- 
cited mind  refused  to  perform  the  function  of  memory.  The 
Shannon  dazed  him.  .    ,     v  ^      ^    i  j     * 

At  the  railway-station  he  found  that  a  train  had  started  at 
4  a.m.,  and  there  was  nothing  unUl  7.30.  This  check  sobered 
him  a  litUe,  and  he  went  back  to  the  docks;  he  walked  out  to 
the  further  end  of  that  noble  line  of  berths,  and  sat  down  on 
the  Tcrije  with  his  legs  dangling  over  the  water.  He  waited  an 
hour;  it  was  six  o'clock  by  the  great  dial  at  St.  George  s  Dock, 
ms  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Shannon,  which  was  moving  slowly 
UD  the  river,  she  came  abreast  to  where  he  sat  The  few  sails 
requisite  to  give  her  steerage,  felL  Her  aachor-oham  rattled, 
and  she  swung  round  with  the  tide.  The  clock  struck  the  half- 
hour;  a  boat  left  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  made  straight  for 
the  steps  near  where  he  was  seated.  A  tall,  noble-looking  man 
sat  in  the  stern  sheets,  beside  the  coxswaia;  he  was  put  ashore, 
and  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  boat  s  crew,  he 
mounted  the  steps  which  led  him  to  Wylie's  side,  followed  by 
i  one  of  the  sailors,  who  carried  a  portmanteau. 

He  stood  for  a  single  moment  on  the  quay,  and  stamped  his 
foot  on  the  broad  stones;  then  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  murmured— **ThaokGrod!" 

He  turned  towards  Wylie. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  my  man,  at  what  hour  the  first  train  starts 
for  London?"  ,  .  ^ ,, 

"There  is  a  slow  train  at  7.30,  and  an  an  express  at  9. 

"The  express  will  serve  me,  and  give  mo  time  for  breakfast 
at  the  AdelphL  Th^nk  you-good  morning; '  and  the  gentle- 
man passed  on,  followed  by  the  sailor. 

Wvlie  looked  after  him;  he  noted  that  erect  military  carriage, 
and  crisp,  grey  hair,  and  thick  white  moustache;  he  had  a 
Tague  idea  that  he  had  seen  that  face  before,  and  the  memory 
troubled  him.  , 

At  7  30  Wvlie  sUrted  for  London;  the  military  man  followea 
him  in  "the  expre^  at  9.  and  caught  him  up  at  B  igby;  together 
they  arrived  at  the  station  at  Buston  Square;  it  wanted  a  quar- 
ter to  three.  Wylie  hailed  a  cab,  but.  before  he  could  siru^- 
ele  through  the  crowd  to  n^aeh  it.  a  railway  porter  threw  a 
portmanteau  on  its  roof,  and  his  military  acquamtanee  took 

'**^lTri2ht,"* said  the  poi  ter.    '*  Wh^t  address,  sir  ?" 

Wylie  did  not  hear  what  the  gent  email  said,  but  the  porter 
shouted  it  to  the  cabman,  and  then  he  did  hear  it. 


'•No.  — ,  Russell  Square." 

It  was  the  house  of  Arthur  Wardlaw  I 

Wylie  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his  frowsy  hair,  and  gaped 
after  the  cab. 

He  entered  another  cab  and  told  the  driver  to  go  to  ''No.  — , 
Fenchurch  Street." 

It  was  the  office  of  Wardlaw  &  Son. 

[TO  BE  OONTINTJED.] 


ADVENTUBE  WITH  A  BOA-COITSTBICTOB. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  scaly  monster,  duly  cared  for  in 
his  chest,  and  swathed  in  blankets,  Mr.  R.  became  possessor  of 
the  wished-for prize:  and  as  the  steamer  for  Civita  Vecchia,  by 
which  he  intended  to  reach  Rome,  lay  at  her  moorings  not  far 
off  from  the  trader  from  Brazil,  the  chest  and  contents  were 
soon  transfered,  and  Mr.  R,  and  his  prize  shortly  after  started. 
On  arrival  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Mr.  R's.  position  sis  an  agent  of 
the  Government  made  the  transfer  of  himself  and  luggage  from 
the  steamer  to  the  railway  for  Rome  a  matter  of  small  delay, 
and  in  the  due  course  of  traveling  found  himselTat  the  gates  of 
Rome. 

Leaving  his  general  luggage  in  tiie  care  of  a  servant,  Mr.  R. 
started  in  a  hired  carriage  with  his  Brazilian  prize  for  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Via,  and  on  arrival,  wit  the  assistance  of  the  coach- 
man of  the  vehicle,  he  conveyed  the  chest  and  contents  to 
hlB  room,  where  be  was  left  for  the  first  time  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  purchase.  He  dragged  the  chest  into  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  and  having  fastened  the  door  for  fear  of  interruption, 
unlocked  the  chest,  and  peeping  within  the  folds  of  the  blankets, 
contemplated  with  eager  satisfaction  the  movements  of  the  huge 
reptile.  But,  while  he  looked,  and  wondered  at  its  vast  girUi, 
its  huge  folds  wreathing  one  within  the  other'  suddenly  the  head 
appeared;  and,  whether  from  the  long  confinement,  the  shak- 
ing it  bad  received,  or  feeling  the  incipient  pangs  of  hunger, 
(longing  for  a  feast  of  chicken  or  tender  rabbit,)  with  one  stmrp 
hiss  the  creature  slid  from  its  coverings  and  the  shelter  of  its 
box,  ahd  was  in'  a  moment  careering  round  the  chamber. 

Mr.  R.  watched  with  delight  and  pleasure  scarcely  to  be  Im- 
agined (except  by  such  an  enthusiast)  the  graceful  movements 
of  the  beautiful  creature,  as,  now  running  along  the  room  at 
lenfph.  and  again  throwing  its  coils  around  the  furniture;  it 
seemed  to  inspect  each  and  every  article  separately,  while  its 
every  movement  was  power,  yet  horrible  in  its  grace.  Mr.  R« 
at  last  observed  that  the  boa  leaving  its  movements  among  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  suddenly  turned,  and  in  a  moment  was 
across  the  appartment;  when,  resting  upon  its  coils,  it  reared 
itself  up  and  confronted  him— ite  head  opposite  to  his,  and  its 
eyes  gleaming  fiercely  into  his  own. 

It  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant  that  the  reptile  had  possi- 
bly been  kept  without  food  whilst  on  board,  and  that  hunger 
pressing  it  on  obtaining  liberty,  he  himself  would  be  its  first 
victim.  He  stood  transfi^iied  but  for  a  moment  whilst  the  per- 
spiration burst  from  his  forehead;  and  bis  lonely  situation  with 
the  chamber  door  secured,  and  his  frightful  chance  of  a  terrible 
death,  rose  instantly  to  him.  But  that  one  moment  only  he 
paused,  then  threw  himself  at  the  snake,  and  clutched  it  by  the 
neck  with  a  grasp  such  only  as  despair  and  horror  could  give. 
In  that  one  moment  we  may  faintly  imagine,  as  it  is  said  with 
drowning  persons,  or  those  in  extreme  peril,  he  lived  bis 
life  over  again  years  were  comprised  within  the  retrospec- 
tive glance  of  a  second.  -  In  an  instant  the  coils  of  the  serpent 
were  around  bis  waist,  he  felt  himself  lost;  but  his  presence  of 
mind  was  not  wholly  gone,  and  he  perceived  that  the  tail  of  the 
serpent  was  in  front.  He  tore  the  fold  backward,  and,  with 
with  nervous  despair,  held  it  off  with  his  other  arm;  then  drag- 
ging himself  away  from  the  folds  that  were  loosened,  he  dashed 
the  serpeut  within  the  chest,  and  violently  closing  it,  he  threw 
himself,  now  breathless  and  horror-struok,  upon  the  lid. 

Here  he  sat  not  daring  to  move,  for^  as  he  argued,  **Should 
I  do  so,  again  I  may  have  to  renew  the  struggle'  and  no  power 
can  save  me."  By  degrees,  as  he  became  composed,  he  found 
that  he  could  reach  a  heavy  chair,  and  with  the  help  of  that 
chair,  he  drew  forward  another,  these  he  piled  upon  the  chest, 
adding  other  portions  of  furniture.  Seeing  the  key  of  his  cham- 
ber, he  nishetl  to  the  door,  unlocked  it.  and  shouted  for  help. 
Hissevaot  had  but  then  arrived  with  his  effects,  and  other  help 
was  at  hand;  so  in  a  short  time  they  approached  the  chest  to 
remove  the  reptile  into  safer  quarters.  They  cautiously  lifted 
the  lid;  the  captive  did  not  stir;  they  touched  (he  clammy  folds, 
no  correspunling  writhing  was  seen.  In  fine,  the  serpent  was 
dead— kille  1  by  the  convulsive  elutch  with  wji^l^^r.  E.,  in  his 
struggle  for  dear  life,  had  seized  it.  O 
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HUMOROUS    READINGS. 


The  oldest  lunatic  on  record — time  out  of  mind. 

A  long-headed  man  is  never  head-long. 

Josh  Billings  says: — "The  best  cure  I^knowof  for 
tight  boots  is  small  feet" 

Why  is  a  man  annoyed  by  a  fool  like  one  who  falls 
into  the  sea?     Because  he  is  a  man  over-bored. 

Mat  not  a  bird  who  sleeps  upon  the  wing  be  said 
to  occupy  a  feather  bed? 

How  TO  COOK  A  Goose. — Suspend  yourself  in  front 
of  a  brisk  fire,  and  revolve  carefully  and  regularly  un- 
til you  are  done  brown. 

Husbandry. — ^The  pleasantest  husbandry  known  to 
man  is  said  to  be  the  destroying  of  weeds — a  widow's 
weeds  by  marrying  the  widow,  for  instance. 

A  Person  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  profession- 
al gentlemen  of  the  bar,  wrote  against  the  name  of  one 
who  was  of  the  bustling  order:  ''Has  been  accused  of 
possessing  talents.''  Another  seeing  it,  immediately 
wrote  under  it:  "Has  been  tried,  and  acquitted.'' 

In  Prison. — Mrs.  Foote,  mother  of  the  immorta 
Sam  Foot  experienced  the  caprices  of  fortune  nearly 
as  much  as  her  son.  The  ibllowing  laconic  letters 
passed  between  them: — **Dear  Sam  1  am  in  prison." 
Answer: — "Dear  mother  so  am  1." 

In  a  meeting-house  in  which  it  was  customary  for 
the  men  to  sit  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  there  was  so  much  talking,  one  Sabbath, 
that  the  minister  had  finally  to  speak  of  it. — "I  hope 
you'll  take  notice  that  it's  not  on  our  side  of  «the 
house,"  responded  one  of  the  women — "So  much  the 
better,"  said  the  minister,  **so  much  the  better,  for 
then  it'll  be  sooner  over." 

Taking  a  Shot  at  It. — "What  are  all  those  white 
things  for?*^  inquired  the  Lady  Arabella  on  the  day  of 
the  Keview,  pointing  to  the  hammocks  triced  along 
the  bulwarks  of  the  ship.  '*Aw,*'  responded  Lord 
Fitznoodle,  "ships,  you  know  want  ballast,  and  those 
white  things — aw — are  sand  bags,  and  they — aw — 
put  'cm  at  the  side  to  keep  the  vessel  straight." 
'•How  do  ships  weigh  their  anchors?"  inquired  the 
lady  presently.  Replied  the  gentleman,  "Aw — spose 
they — aw — put  *em  in  the  scales." 

Titles  of  Books. — The  title  of  a  book  ought  some- 
how to  express  its  character.  In  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, titles  were  very  queer  and  quaint:  **A  Footpath 
to  Felicite;"  *'A  Swarme  of  Bees;"  "A  Plant  of  Plea- 
sure and  a  Grove  of  Graces."  In  the  time  of  Crom- 
well the  names  of  books  were  as  odd  as  the  names  of 
men.  In  Praise  God  Barebone's  library  was  **A  Pair 
of  Bellows  to  Blow  off  the  Dust  Cast  upon  John  Fry." 
In  Tribulation  Butler's  bookcase  was  ''A  Sigh  of  Sor- 
row for  the  Sinners  of  Zion  Breathed  out  of  a  Hole 
in  the  Wall  of  an  Earthen  Vessel  Known  to  Men  by 
the  Name  of  Samuel  Fisher."  In  the  will  of  Jeroboam 
Crandall,  he  bequeathed  to  his  danghtea  Keziah,  **A 
Reaping- Hook  Well  Tempered  for  the  Stubborn  Ears 
of  the  Coming  Crop;  or  Biscuits  Baked  in  the  Oven 
of  Charity,  Carefully  Conserved  for  the  Chickens  of 
the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Sweet 
Swallows  of  Salvation,"  which  when  examined  turned 
out  to  be  a  book? 


A  FAMH.T  yOLUHE. 

With  this  Domber  we  complete  the  first  Tolame  of  the  UtaS 
Maoazink.  a  glance  at  the  acoompaDjing  index  will  give  tbd 
best  idea  of  the  variety  and  atility  of  its  contents.  Having 
served  the  purpose  of  a  weekly  entertainer,  our  subecriberi 
have  now  a  family  volume  ready  for  binding,  and  suitable  for 
purposes  of  study  or  entertainment  for  yearu  to  come.  Amon^ 
Its  numerous  .stories  that  of  Harold,  when  completed.  willb« 
found  to  bear  reading  again  and  again,  and  can  be  recomeDded 
to  our  youth  as  well  as  those  with  older  heads  for  the  beautf 
of  its  language  and  its  historical  information.  The  Kjcts  op 
St.  Pbtxr  will  tell  of  the  way  they  did  things  in  tbe  good 
old  tim6s  at  Rome;  while  Foul  Play  will  give  its  readers  a 
splendid  idea  of  sea  life  and  enough  sensation  to  keep  them  awake,  j 
Charles  Dicken's  pathos  and  humor  will  alternately  make  tbem< 
cry  and  laugh,  while  Valbntinb  Vox  will  Bupply  everyone  all 
they  want  of  practical  jokes.  To  our  young  folks  Parlob  Amtss- 
ifENTs  will  be  an  inexhaustable  fund  of  amusement  and  tend  to 
create  a  relish  for  home. 

The  student  will  ,wetrust,  find  something  for  reflection  in  tbe 
Editorial  descriptions  of  Curious  Creeds,  National  Traits,  and 
the  Novelties  of  modern  science;  as  also  in  the  articles  on  Geol- 
ogy, Music,  and  French^while  the  practical  man — Farmer, 
or  Mechanic,  will  discover  instructions  suitable  for  their  call- 
ings; and  the  no  less  practical  lady,  some  useful  direetioos 
for  the  parlor,  or   kitchen   table. 

When  to  the  above  is  added,  a  batch  of  small  but  striking 
tales,  Exciting  Adventures,  Humorous  Readings,  Seotimental 
and  Comic  Poetry,  and  a  host  of  taking  selections  from  the 
best  Magazines  of  the  day.  We  believe  that  in  the  first  Vol- 
ume of  the  UTAH  MAGAZINE  we  present  a  volume  worth 
preservation  in  the  Family  Library. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  HEADERS. 

About  two  months  ago  we  sent  East  for  the  paper  for  cor 
second  Volume,  up  till  within  a  few  days  we  have  l>een  antici- 
pating its  arrival  in  time  to  continue  our  issue  without  a  day's 
suspension.  As  there  now  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  some 
little  delay  in  its  arrival,  we  present  the  following  note  from 
Messrs.  Godbe  and  Mitchell  ou  the  subject.  Should  the  paper 
not  arrive  in  time  for  our  regular  issue  (which  we  hope  will 
nut  be  the  case,)  we  trust  our  readers  will  bear  with  us  in  the 
intervaL 

BxoBAMes  BuiLDiKCB,  July  2nd,  1863. 
PtTDLffBEs  Utah  Maoasuis: 

iDvotoes  of  the  paper  for  year  second  volame  were  reoeivad  from  New 
York  some  woeks  at^o,  and  trains  charterea  by  'as  to  fetch  it  and  odier 
goods  left  this  dty  under  contract  to  be  at  the  Railway  by  the  16th  of  Jane 
last.  One  train  at  least,  we  know  to  be  noir  on  Iti  way  back.  We  aatld- 
pate  year  paper  will  be  in  with  bat  little  deUy  to  your  soscribecs,  bat  can- 
not give  the  exact  date. 

QODBE  A  MITCHSLL. 

We  now  take  pleasure  in  notifying  our  readers,  that  tbe  next 
volume  will  contain  an  increase  of  reading  matter.  With  Edi- 
torial and  other  aid  in  prospect,  we  hope  to  present  in  Volume 
2,  a  still  more  interesting  and  engaging  visitor  to  their  homes 

Will  our  friends  help  us  to  this  end? 

Notice. — Our  subscribers  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
us  any  pay  at  their  command  no  matter  how  trivial  in 
amount. 
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PREFACE. 


MMkifimnpmo»4>^ieSS::oUtbliim,J^rewith^  our  readers,   ice   tnake^ 

tlie  circuit  qf  a  year  in  the  history  (f  Magazine  Literature  in  Utah;  dunng  which  period  we  ha\x 
received  an  amovni  of  (wourag^nenf  greater  ^an  could  hare  been  amU^^f^d  u^ider  the  circtmi- 
stances. 

Owing  to  the  non-fulfdimiU  qf  qyecid  orders  to  our  pofier  nianufadurti'  East,  and  our 
remotoiessfrom  tJie  great  paper  marled  (^the  country ,  the  present  Volunie  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  Mng  printed  on  paper  as  v\ferior  to  our  first  Volume  as  we  intatd  it  to  be  to  all  our 
ftUure  ones. 

We  shall  commence  our  Third  Volume  wUh  the  pleasurable  assura>we  tlmt  ice  have  passed 
the  ruhicon,  and  tliat  tlie  existence  qfthe  Magasim  is  m  longer  prdbiematical.  We  comnierice  at  a 
period loJiefi  llie  shriek-  qftJw  Engine  in  our  Valley  a>mounces  the  dose  qfour  era  (f  isolation  as  a 
community— the  commencement  qf  a  pe)Hod  which  we  confidently  assert  wiU  yet  fii\d  Utah  as 
much  distinguisJtedfor  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  as  she  ahtady  is  for  her  gra^vi  Theology, 

That  in  tlxe  accomplislimenl  qfthis  great  future  the  UtaJi  MdgazifH  may  play  a  us^  part 
(IS  the  ''HOME  JOURNAL  OF  THE  PEOPLF'  is  the  sincere  wish 

Of  (he 
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POETRY. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

As  sleeps  the  odor  in  the  rose, 

When  still  a  bud  it  gems  the  tree, 

Ere  yet  its  perf\imed  lips  unclose; 
So  sleeps  thy  woman's  lore  in  thee. 

The  morn  arises,  and  the  flower 
Uiifurls  its  petals  and  is  fair, 

And  lends  wiUi  each  advancing  hour 
A  ftrcsher  fragrance  to  the  air. 

And  lonp  may  thy  serenest  lore 
Make  joyous  all  life's  summer  day, 

Thine  -earth  be  fair  as  heaven  above, 
And  thou  more  beautiful  than  they. 

And  other  lips,  perchance,  shall  praise 
The  perfect  flower's  perfect  scent, 

When  lone  I  spend  the  far-otf  days 
In  self-inflicted  banishment; 

When  I  shall  say,  on  hearing  them 
Who  chant  their  hymn  of  praise  to  thee, 

I  knew  the  perfect  parent  stem, 
I  knew  how  fair  the  flower  would  be. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY  SIR   E.   BULWER   LYTTON. 

I  fnONTTNUBP.] 

I  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  England.  King  Ed- 
ward had  l>een  induced  to  send  Aired  the  prelate  to 
ie  conrt  of  the  German  emperor,  for  the  heir  presnm- 
ire  to  hja  throne,  Edward  Atheling,  the  son  of 
be  great  Ironsides.  In  his  childhood,  this  prince, 
rith  hifl  brother  Edmund,  had  been  commited  by  Oan- 
te  to  the  charge  of  his  vassal,  the  king  of  Sweden; 
'here  he  remained  forgotten  in  his  exile,  until  now 
nddenly  recalled  to  England  as  the  presumptive  suc- 
?«sor  of  his  childless  namesake.  lie  arrived  with 
gatha  his  wife,  one  infant  son  Edgar,  and  two 
iinghters,  Margaret  and  Christina. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings.  The  vast  crowd  that 
ad  followed  the  royal  ^Hsitors  in  their  procession  to 
je  old  London  palace  (not  far  from  St.  Paul's,)  in 
fhich  Uiev  were  lode^ed.   vftt  flw.inned   through    tho 


Streets,  when  two  thegns,  our  old  friends,  Vebba  and 
Godrith,  who  had  personally  accompanied  the  Athe- 
ling  from  Dover,  and  had  just  taken  leave  of  him,  now 
sat  in  a  tavern  near  old  London  bridge  refreshing 
themselves  and  discussing  the  damticfl  of  the  season. 
"Well,  Vebba,  and  haw  likest  thou  the  Atheling? 
he  is  of  the  o|^  line,"  said  Godrith. 

The  Kent  man  look^ed  perpleaed,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  ale  which  he  preferred  to  all  more  delicate 
liquor,   before  he  replied; 

"Why  he  speaks  English  worse  than  fving  Edward  1 
and  as  for  his  boy  Edgar,  the  child  can  scaixe  speak 
English  at  all.  And  then  their  German  carles  and 
cneths!  ■  An  I  had  known  what  manner  of  folk  they 
were,  I  had  not  spent  my  mai^cuses  in  running  from 
my  homestead  to  give  them  the  weleome.  But  they 
told  me  that  Harold  the  good  earl,  had  made  thekin^ 
send  for  them:  and  whatever  the .  earl  does,  must  I 
thought  be  wise,  and  to  the  weal  of  sweet  England." 
"That  is  true,"  said  Godrith  with  earnest  emphasis, 
for,  with  all  affectation  of  Norman  manners,  he  was 
thoroughly  English  at  heart,  and  was  now  among  the 
stanchcst  supporters  of  Harold,  who  had  become  no 
less  the  pattern  and  pride  of  the  young  nobles  than 
the  darling  of  the  humbler  population — *'that  is  true, 
and  Harold  showed  us  his  noble  EngKsh  heart  when 
he  so  urged  the  king  to  his  own  loss." 

As  Godrith  thus  spoke,  nay,  from  the  first  mention 
of  Harold's  name,  two  men  richly  clad,  but  with  their 
bonnets  drawn  far  over  their  brows,  and  their  long 
gonnas  so  worn  as  to  hide  their  forms,  who  were 
seated  at  a  table  behind  Godrith,  and  had  thus  escaped 
his  attention,  had  paused  from  their  wine  cups,  and 
they  now  listened  with  much  eaiiicstness  to  the  con- 
versation that  followed. 
"How  to  the  earPs  loss?"  asked  Vebba. 
"Why,  simple  theg'n,"  answered  Godrith,- "why, 
suppose  that' Edward  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Atheling  as  his  heir,  suppose  the  Atheling  had  re- 
mained fn  the  German  court,  and  our  good  king  died 
suddenly — who,  thinkest  thou,  could  succeed  to  the 
English  throne?*' 

"Marry,  I  have  never  thought  of  that  at  all," 
said  the  Kent  man  scratching  his  head. 

"No,  nor  have  the   English  generally;   yet   whom 
could  we  choose  but  Harold?" 

A  suddca  start  from   one  pf^  tha^^U^stenors   was 
checked  by  the  warning  fingel^VoHhe  Vj^Y  *"^  ^^® 
Kent  man  exclaimed — 
"Bodv  o'  me!     But   wo   have   nnvnr   chosen    kiner 
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(save  llio  Danosj  out  of  the  line  of  Cordic.     Tbosn 
be  new  crank .'^j  with  a  vongoaiicp;  we  iihall  be  chon.s^  • 
ing  (lOrman,  or  Sararon,  or  Norman  next'/'  i 

''Out  of  the  line  of  Cerdic!  but  that   line  \i^  g^'ne,  { 
root  and  hrancli,  pave  the  Atbelinpf,  and  he  thou  poef^t 
is  more  'lornian  tlian  English.     Again  I   say,    fiiiling  | 
the  At  holing',  whom  could   we   cho()i?e   but    ITan»l(1,  • 
brolh(M'-in-law  to  the  kinf?;  dof^ccndcd  ihrongb   rjitha 
•from  the  royaltier«  of  the  Xorso,  the  head  of  j^U  armies 
Wider  Iferr-ban,  the  chief  who  has  nevor  fought  witii- 
onl  victory,  yet  who  has  always  proA'ned  coneilia 
tion  to  coiKpio.-t-  the  firf^t  counselor  in  the  Witan  — 
the  iirst  man  in  the  realm — who  )»ut  Harold?   answer 
me,  staring  Vcbba?" 

*'l  lake  in  thy  words  .?lowly,"  ciaid  the  Kent  man, 
?'haking  hi.s  head,  *'and  after  all,  it  mattrr?  little  mIio 
irt  kinf»:  5^0  hi'  be  a  .I'O^d  one;  Yes,  1  sec  now  that  the 
earl  was  a  jnsi,  and  generous  man  when  he  made  the 
king  pend  for  the  Atheliug.  ])rinkhfel!  long  life  to 
tliem  both!" 

**\VaRho'l,'^  auf^wercd  CJodrlth,  draining  his  hippo- 
eras  to  VobbaV  more  potent  ale;  *don^'  life  to  them 
both!  mny  Edward  the  Athcling  reign,  but  Hundd 
the  earl  rule!  Ah,  then,  indeed,  we  mi\\  ?leep  with- 
out (t*ar  of  tierce  Algar  and  still  ticrc^'i^rirylVvlb  the 
Walloon — who  now,  it  is  true,  are  Ptilled  fur  the  mo 
ment,  tliank?  to  Harold. '^ 

"So  little  news  hear  I,"  paid  V«-bi»a,  "and  in  Kent 
?o  little  are  we  plngued  with  the  troubles  elr-rwhere 
(fur  there  Harold  govern?^  us,  and  the  hawks  come 
not  where  the  engle  hohb  ne?t!)— that  I  will  thank 
thee  to  tell  me  somethiui*:  about  our  olrt  earl  for  a  year, 
Algar  the  r(\^tle?<s'  and  this  Gryflyth'Uie  Wel^h  king, 
r»o  that  T  may  seem  a  wi;<e  man  when 'I  go  back  to  my 
home."  I  cad." 

"TThy,  thou  knuwcdt  ai  least  that  Alp:ar  and  Har- 
old were  ever  oppor,ed  in  the  Witan,  and  hot  words 
thou  hiist  heard,  pass  between  ihem?'^ 

*']Vrarry,  yes!  But  Algar  was  a?  little  match  for 
Earl  Harold  in  speech  as  in  sword  play." 

Now  again  one  of  the  liHtcners  started  (but  it  wa^ 
not  the  same  one  as  before,)  and  muttered  an  angry 
exclamation. 

''Yet  he  is  a  trouble.-iome  foe,"  said  Godrith,  who  did 
not  hear  the  sound  Vebba  had  provoked,  "and  a 
tiiorn  in  the  side  both  of  the  earl  and  of  England; 
and  sorrowtul  for  both  England  ami  earl  was  it,  that 
Harold  refused  to  marry  Aldyth,  as  bis  father,  wise 
Godwin,  counseled  and  wished. 

**Ah,  but  I  have  heard  poops  and  harpers  sing  pretty 
songs  that  Harold  hn'cs  Edith  the  fair,  a  wondrous 
proper  maiden  they  say!'' 

'♦Jt  is  true;  and  for  the  sake  of  hi?  Io^t  he  played 
ill  for  his  ambition." 

'♦I  like  him  better  for  that,"  said  the  honest  Kent 
man;  '*why  does  he  not  marry  the  girl  at  once;  she 
hath  broad  lands,  1  know,  for  they  run  from  the  ^Sus- 
firex  Nhore  niin  Kent.'' 

'i)ut  fh^^y  are  eoTisius  five  times  removed,  and  the 

plmrHi  foibidn  tlic  marriage,  nevertheless  Han»ld  lives 

Ediths  they  have  exchanged  the   true-lofa, 

hi^pt  rod  that  Harold  hopes  the   Atheling, 

ime^  in  be  king,  will  get  him    the   pope's 

(U     Hut,  to  return  to  Algar;  in  a  day  most 

pave  Ills  daughter  to  (fiyflytb,  the  nu^st 

d>  king  the  land  ever  knew,  who,  it  is  said 

!nnteiii  till  he  has  won  all  \Yales  for*  him- 


self wiliiont  homage  or  service',  and  the  Marehr 
boot  Well  T  ween  that  GryiVytfi  will  nofier  1 
troth  with  the  English,  and  that  uo  hand  -legs  pti 
than  Harold's  can  keep  in  check  a  spirit  as  fierj 
Algar*s:  therefore  did  I  wish  thnt  ITf\rold  niighi 
king." 

**\Vell,'*  r|Uotb  the  honest  Kent  man,  ''I  ho}»euf 
theleps,  that  Algar  will  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  1 
the  Walloons  to  grow  tlie  hemp  for  their  own  hal 
for,  though  he  \^  \\fii  of  the  height  of  ourH^ivold, 
a  true  Saxon,  and  we  liked  him  well  enow  wliei 
ruled  us^  And  how  is  our  earlV  brother  ToFtig 
teemed  by  the  Xorlbmcu?  It  must  be  hard  to  p 
those  who  had  Si  ward  of  the  .-^troug  arm  for  their 
befV.re.'' 

'"Why,  at  fu'bt,  when  IFarobl  secured  to  Tosti; 
Xorthund>rian  earldom  Tostig  wej«t  by  his  hrol 
eounoel,  and  ruled  well  aud  won  faior.  Of  la 
hear  that  the  Xorlhmc)]  nnninur.  Tostig  is  a  ma 
deed  dour  .and  haui^bty." 

After  a  i'ew  more  (juc^tiouF  and  an,^wers  on  the  i 
of  the  day,  Vebba  rose  and  Faid — 

*Tliank.-^  for  thy  good-fellowship;  it  is' time  foi 
now  to  be  jogging  homeward.     I  left  my   eeorJs 
borfc?  on  the  othr^r  side  oi  the  river  and  must  go 
them." 

*'But  I  .-liould  like  to  have  s^dd  a  kind  word  or 
Earl  Harold — for  he  wny  too  busy  and  too  greai 
me  to  come  across  him  lu  the  old   jial.ace   yonde 
have  a  ndnd  to  go  back  aiul  lo(»k  for  him  at  his 
house.'' 

*'You  will  not  find  biio  niore."  said  ('(.idrlth.'i 
know  that  as  soon  as  he  hath  Tlnlsl.ed  ln\  confe.i 
with  the  Aiheling,  he  will  leave  the  city;  and  I 
be  at  bis  own  Aivorite  manse  ovor  the  water  at  su 
tt>  take  order?  for  repairing  the  forts  "and  the  dyl 
the  ]\farelies.  You  can  tarry  awhile  and  meet  iis, 
know  his  old  lodge  in  the  forest  land?" 

*'\ay,  I  must  be  bark  and  at  homo  ere   night 
all  things  go  wrong  when  the  master  is   awyV. 
indeed,  niy  good  wife  will   rcold  n^e  for    u.ot  'ha 
shaken  hands  with  the  handpome  earl.'' 

''Thou  shnlt  not  come  under  that  sad  inflict 
said  the  good-natured  Godrith,  who  was  jdeased 
the  thegn's  devoti«m  to  Harold,  and  who  k] 
ing  the  great  weight  which  Vebba,  (homely  ai 
seemed)  carried  in  his  important  county,  was  ]* 
cally  anxious  that  the  earl  should  hninor  so  stur< 
friend.  '*Thou  shalt  not  sour  thy  wife's  kiss  i 
Eor,  Inok  you,  a>  you  ride  back  you  pass  by  a  1 
old  house,  with  br..krn  (^dnnl!l5'  at  the  back." 

**I  have  marked  it  well,''  said  the  theo-n,   *'wh( 
have  gone  that  way,  with  Ik  ap  of  •jue<'r  staneg,  < 
little  hillock,  which  they  uny  the  witches  or  the 
ona  heaped  together.'' 

"The  same.     When  Handd  leav</8  Loudon,   I 
well  towards  that  house  Mill  Ida  road  wend:  fort 
lives  Edilh  the  swan'sueck,  wilh  her  awfnl  gran 
the  AVicca.     H  thou  art  theit'  a  little  ader  noon^ 
pend  on  it  thou  wilt  see  Harold  riding  tlmt  waj*. 

*'Thank  tliee  heartily,  friend  Oodrith,''  .said  Ve 
taking  his  leave,  *'I  see  thou  art  as  good  a  Saxni 
ere  a  franklin  of  Kent — and  so  the  saints  keep  th 

A'ebba  then  strode  bri-^kly  over   the   bridge; 
f«odrith,  animated  by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  tu 
gaily  on  his  bed  to  look  among  the  crowded  taldc 
some  chance  friend  wilh  whom  to  while  away  an! 
or  so  at  the  games  of  ha/ard  theji  in  vogue. 
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Scarce  had  lie  turned,  whou  the  two  listciicis,  who, 
haviii*^  paid  their  rcckomng,  liiul  moved  iiuder  the 
shade  of  ouo  of  the  arcades,  dropi>ed  iuto  a  boat  which 
I  hey  had  siimmoiiLd  to  the  uiargin  by  a  iioit<elcfcja  BJg- 
liul,  and  were  rowed  over  the  river.  They  preserved 
a  bileDco  which  seemed  tliuughtful  and  gloomy  uutil 
ihey  readied  the  oppo&itc  bhore,  then  oue  of  them 
puahiii^-  back  bin  bouiiet,  j^liowcd  the  bharp  ami 
haughty  feature;?  oi'  Algar. 

'*\VcII  frieud  of  llryllyLh,'^  ,<aid  he  with  a  bitter  ac- 
eeut,  *'thuu  hearent  that  Eail  Harold  eouuts  ho  little 
ou  thu  oaths  of  thy  king,  that  he  iuteudd 
to  fortify  the  Maiche.s  against  him:  and  thou 
hcarcHt  also  that  naught  tjave  a  life  as  fragile  an  the 
rc'cd  which  thy  feet  are  trampling,  jst^inds  between  the 
tlirouo  of  Kngland  and  the  only  Englitjhman  who 
cjuld  ever  have  humbled  my  Hon*hi-law  to  swear  oath 
of  Hcrvicc  to  Edwai'd/' 

''Shaiue  upon  th.it  hour^^  i^aid  the  other,  whose 
ispccch,  as  well  ao  the  gukl  collar  round  his  neck,  and 
the  peculiar  fac^hion  ot  hin  hair,  betokened  hiju  to  be 
Wcf^b.  ''Little  ilid  I  think  that  the  great  son  of 
Llewellyn,  whi»m  our  bards  had  Bet  above  Koderic 
Mawr,  would  v.wv  have  acknowledged  the  i^overeignty 
uf  the  Saxon  over  the  hills  of  Cymry.' 

"Tut,  :\lcredydd,''  answered  Algar,  "thon  kuoWctit 
well  that  uo'^Cymrian  ever  deems  him>^elt  dishonored 
by  breaking  faith  with  the  Saxon;  and  we  «hall  yet 
sec  the  lions  of  Gryflyth  f^caring  the  tjhcepfolds  of 
Uereford.'^ 

*'So  be  it/*  uuswered-  M^-redydd,  fiercely.  **And 
Harold  shall  give  to  his  Atheling  the  Saxon  land, 
shoru  at  least  of  the  Cymrian  kiugd<»m.'' 

*'Mcrcdydd,*^  said  Algar,  with  a  scriousno^R  that 
seemed  almost  solemn,  "no  Atheling  will  live  to  rule 
tlie&e  realms!  'J'liou  knowest  that  I  was  one  of  the 
ihcii  to  liuil  tlieiiews  of  his  coming — 1  hastened  to 
D'jver  to  meet  him.  I^Iethought  1  saw  death  writ  on 
his  eoiuitenance,  and  1  bribed  the  G'erman  leech  who 
attencTs  him  to  answer  my  questions;  the  Atheling' 
knows  it  not,  but  he  bears  within  him  the  seeds  of  a 
mortal  cotujdaiut.  Thou  wettest  well  what  cause  I 
have  to  hate  Earl  Harold;  and  were  1  the  only  man  to 
oppose  his  way  to  tbc  tlirone,  he  should  not  ascend  it 
but  over  my  corpse.  But  when  Godritli,  his  ereatiu'e, 
spoke,  iTelt  that  he  ^poke  the  truth;  and,  the  Athc- 
hug",  dead  ou  no  head  but  HarohVa  can  fall  the  crown.-' 

"lla!"  said  the  (*ymriau  chief,  gloomily — "thinkcfr^t 
thou  «o  indeed';"    • 

"I  tiiiiik  it  not,  1  know  it.  And  fur  that  i  ason, 
Meredydd,  we  mu;it  wait  not  until  he  wields  «^ain.st 
us  all  the  royally  of  England.  As  yet,  wliile  Edward 
lives,  there  is  liopc."  I'ur  the  king  Iovvh  to  spend 
wealth  ou  relies  and  priests,  and  is  blow  whoa  the 
man':u-<Ci<  are  wanted  fn*  li;^Iitiug  men.  The  kin^  too, 
poor  man!  is  not  ao  ill  plea.^ed  at  my  outbursts  as  he 
Would  fain  have  it  lliuught-  he  thinks,  by  pitting  earl 
against  earl,  thai  he  liiiur  elf  is. the  btrouger.  Wbih; 
Ldward  lives,  tlieiffore,  liaroUrs  arm  is  half  ciippled 
— wherefore,  M^iedytld,  ride  thou,  with  good  speed, 
back  to  King  (ay lly til,  and  tell  him  all  1  have  told 
thee.  Tell  him  the  limy  to  .^liike  the  blow  and  renew 
the  war  will  bo  amid  the  dismay  and  conlusion  that 
the  Atheling's  death  will  occasion.  Tell  him  thiH  if 
\vc  can  entangle  Harold  himself  in  the  ^Velsh  dafiles 
it  will  go  hard  but  we  will  find  fcome  arrow  or  dagger 
to  pierce  the  heaii  <ii'  Ihc  invader.     And  were  Harold 


but  bluiu — 'who  tlien  would  be  king  of  England?  The 
line  of  (Jerdic  gone — the  house  of  Godwin  lost  in  Earl 
Haivld  (for  Toslig  is  hated  in  his  own  domain,  Leof- 
wine  is  too  light,  and  Gurth  too  saintly  for  Buch  am- 
bition;) who  then,  I  say,  can  be  king  in  England  but 
Algar,  the  heir  of  the  great  Lcofric*/  And  1,  as  king 
of  England,  will  set  Cymyr  free  and  restore  to  the 
realm  of  Grytfyth  the  shires  of  Uereford  and  AVor- 
cester.  Ride  fast,  O  Meredydd,  and  heed  well  all  I 
have  said." 

"Dost  thou  promise  and  swear,  that  wert  thou  king 
of  England,  Cymry  should  be  free  f*il)m  all  service?" 

"Free  as  air,  free  as  Arthur  and  Uther  I  swear  it. 
And  remember  well  how  Harold  addressed  i\\b  Cym- 
rian chiefs,  when  he  accepted  0rytl*yth,8  oath  of  ser- 
vicer" 

'•Kcmember  it— ay,"  cried  Meredydd,  his  face  light- 
ing up  with  extreme  ire  and  revenge — "the  stem  >Sax- 
ou  said,  *Uccd  well,  ye  chiefs  of  Cymiy,  and  thou 
Gryffyth  the  king,  that  if  again  ye  force,  by  ravage 
and  rapine,  by  sacrilege  and  miu'ther,  the  majesty  of 
England  to  enter  your  bi»rders,  duty  must  be  done — 
God  grant  that  your  Cymrian  lion  may  leave  us  in 
peace — if  not,  it  is  mercy  to  human  life  that  bids  us 
cut  the  talons*  and  draw  the  fangs.'  " 

'*Harold,  like  all  calm  and  mild  men,  ever  says  lew? 
than  he  means,''  returiRd  Algar — "and  were  Harohl 
king,  small  pretext  would  he  need  for  cutting  the  tal- 
ons alul  drawing  the  fangs." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Meredydd,  with  a  fierce  smile, 
*  I  will  go  now  to  my  men  who  arc  lodged  yonder; 
and  it  h  better  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  seen  with 
me.'*    • 

''llight;  so  St.  David  bo  with  you— and  forget  not 
a  word  of  my  message  to  G  ry ft'yth  my  sou-inlaw." 

*'Xot  a  word,"  returned  ^lercdydd,  as  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  he  moved  toward  an  hostjlry,  to  which, 
as  kept  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  the  Wel**li 
habitually  resorted  in  the  visits  to  the  capHal  which 
the  vari«>us  intrigues  and  di«5fcehsions  in  their  unhappy 
land  made  frequent. 

1'he  chiefs  train,  which  consisted  of  ten  men,  all  of 
high  biith,  we\*c  not  drinking  in  the  tavern — for  sorry 
customers  to  mine  host  were  the  abstemious  Welsh. 
Stretched  on  the  grass  under  the  tiees  of  an  orchard 
that  backed  the  hostelry,  and  utterly  indiftcrent  to  all 
the  rejoicings  that  animated  the  population  of  South- 
wark  and  London,  they  were  listening  to  a  wild  song 
of  the  old  hero-days  from  one  of  their  number;  and 
round  them  grazed  the  rough,  shagged  ponies  which 
they  had  used  for  their  journey.  Meredydd,  approach- 
ing" gazed  round,  and  seeing  no  stranger  was  present, ' 
raised  his  hand  to  hush  the  song,  and  then  addressing 
his  countrymen. briefly  in  Welsh — briefly,  but  with  a 
pussion  that  was  evident  in  his  fla^?hing  eyes  and  ve- 
hement gestures.  The  passion  was  contagious;  they  all 
sprang  in  their  feet  with  a  low  but  fierce  cry,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  had  caught  and  saddled  their 
diminutive  palfreyi?,  while  one  of  the  hand,  who 
seemed  singled  out  by  Meredydd,  sallied  forth  alone 
from  the  orchard,  and  took  his  way,  on  foot,  to  the 
bridge.  He  did  not  tarry  there  long;  at  tho  siglit  of 
a  single  horseman,  whom  a  shout  of  welcome,  on  the 
swaiTuiug  thoroughfare,  proclaimed  to  be  Earl  Harold, 
the  Welshman  turjied,  and  with  a  fleet  foot  regained 
his  companions. 

iNieanwhilc  Harold  Bmilingly  wturued  the  groetingr* 
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h«  received,  cleared  tlie  bridge,  passed  the  suburbs, 
and  Boon  ijained  the  wild  forest  land  that  lay  along 
the  great  Kentish  road.  He  rode  somewhat  slowly, 
for  ho  was  evidently  in  deep  thought;  and  he  had  arrived 
about;  half-way  toward  Hilda^s  house  when  ho 
heard  behind  quick  pattering  sounds,  as  of  small  unshod 
hoofs  he  turned  and  saw  the  WelshmeH  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  my  yards.  But  at  that  moment  there 
passed,  along  the  road,  in  front,  several  persons 
buatlmg  into  London  to  share  the  festivities  of  the 
day.  This  seemed  to  disconcert  the  Welsh  in  the 
rear  and,  after  a;  few  whispered  words,  they  left  the 
high  road  and  entered  the  forest  land.  Various  groups 
from  time  to  time  continued  to  pass  along  the  thorough- 
fare. But  still,  over  through  the  glades,  Harold  caught 
sight  of  the  riders,  now  distant,  now  near.  Some- 
times he  heard  the  snort  of  their  small  horses,  and 
saw  a  fierce  glaring  through  the  bushes;  then,  as  at 
the  sight  or  sound  of  approaching  passengers,  the  ri- 
ders  wheeled  short,  and  shot  off  through  the  brakes. 
The  earl's  suspicions  wore  aroused;  for  tho  various 
insurrections  in  Edward's  reign,  had  necessarily 
thrown  upon  society  many  turbulent  disbanded  mer- 
cenaries. 

Harold  was  unarmed,  save  the  spear*  which,  even 
on  occasions  of  state,  the  Sa^on  noble  rarely  laid 
aside,  and  the  ateghar  in  his  belt;  and,  seeing  now 
that  tho  road  had  become  deserted,  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  was  just  in  sight  of  the  Druid  Temple, 
wh«uajaveliu  whizzed  close  by  his  breast,  and  an- 
other transfixed  his  horse,  which  fell  bead-foremost  to 
the  ground. 

The  earl  gained  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  that 
haste  was  needed  to  save  his  life;  for  as  he  rose  ten 
swords  flashed  around  him.  Tho  Welshmen  had 
sprung  from  their  palfreys  as  Harold's  horse  fell. 
I  ortunately  for  him,  only  two  of  the  party  bore  jave- 
lins (a  weapon  which  the  Welsh  wielded  with  dead- 
ly skill,)  and,  those  already  wasted,  they  drew  their 
short  swoi-ds,  which  w^re  probably  imitated  from  the 
Romans,  and  rushed  upon  him  in  simultaneous  onset. 
Versed  in  all  the  weapons  of  the  time,  with  his  right 
hand  seeking  by  his  spear  to  keep  off  the  rush,  with 
the  ateghar  in  his  left  parrying  the  strokes  aimed  at 
him,  the^ brave  earl  transfixed  the  first  assailant,  and 
sore  wounded  the  next;  but  his  tunic  >as  dyed  red 
with  three  gashoe,  and  his  sole  chance  of  life  was  m 
the  power  yet  left  him  to  force  his  way  through  the 
ring.  Dropping  his  sjpcar,  shifting  his  ateghar  into 
his  right  hand,  wrapping  round  his  left  arm  his  gonna 
as  a  shield,  he  sprang  fiercely  on  the  onslaught,  and 
on  the  flashing  swords.  Pierced  to  the  heart  fell  one 
of  his  foes— dashed  to  the  earth  another— from  the 
hand  of  a  third  (dropping  his  own  ateghar)  he 
wrenched  the  sword.  Loud  rose  Harold's  cry  for  aid, 
and  swiftly  he  strode  toward  the  hillock,  turning  back, 
and  sUiking  as  he  turned;  and  again  fell  a  foe,  and 
again  new  blood  oozed  through  his  own  garb.  At 
that  moment  his  cry  was  echoed  by  a  shriek  so  sharp 
and  so  piercing  that  it  startled  the  assailants— it  ar- 
rested the  assault;  and  ere  the  unequal  strife  could 
be  resumed  a  woman  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fray;— 
a  woman  stood  dauntless  between  tho  earl  and  his 
foes. 

"Back!  Edith.  0,  God!  Back,  back!"  cried  the 
earl,  recovering  ajl  his  strengUi  in  the  sole  fear  which 
that  strife  h^d  stricj^eij  into  his  bold  heart;  and  draw- 


ing  Edith  aside  with  his  strong  arm,  he  again  con- 
fronted the  assailants. 

**Diel"  cried,  in  the  Cymrian  tongue,  the  fiercest  of 
his  foes,  whose  sword  had  alrieady  twice  drawn  the 
earPs  blood;  "Die,  that  Cymry  may  be  free!" 

Meredydd  sprang,  with  him  sprang  the  survivors  of 
his  band;  and,  by  a  sudden  movement,  Edith  had 
thrown  herself  on  Harold's  breast,  leaving  his  right 
arm'  free,  but  shielding  his  form  with  her  own. 

At  that  si^ht  every  sword  rested  still  in  be  ab. 
These  Gymrians  hesitating  not  at  the  murder  of  the 
naan  whose  death  seemed  to  theur  false  virtue  a  sac- 
rifice due  to  their  hopes  of  freedom,  were  still  the 
descendants  of  heroes,  and  the  children  of  noble  song, 
and  their  swords  were  harmless  against  a  woman.  The 
same  pause  which  saved  the  life  of  Harold,  saved 
that  of  Meredydd;  for  bis  lifted  sword  had  Icfk  hia 
breast  defenceless,  and  Harold,  despite  his  wraA,  and 
his  fears  for  Edith,  toucMd  by  that  sudden  forbear- 
ance forcbore  himself  the  blow. 

Why  seek  ye  my  life?"  said  he.  ''Whom  in  broad 
England  hath  Harold  wronged}" 

That  speech  broke  the  charm»  revived  the  suspense 
of  vengeance.  With  a  sudden  aim,  Meredydd  struck  at 
the  head  which  Edith's  embrace  left  unprotected. 
The  sword  shivered  on  the  steel  of  that  which  parried 
the  stroke,  and  the  next  moment,  pierced  to  the  heart, 
Meredydd  fell  to  tho  earth,  bathed  in  his  goi-e.  Even 
as  he  fell,  aid  was  at  hand.  The  ceorls  in  the  Roman 
house  had  caught  the  alarm  and  were  hurrying  down 
the  knoll,  with  arms  snatched  in  haste,  while  a  loud 
whoop  broke  from  the  forest  land  hard  by;  an  d  a 
troop  of  horse,  headed  by  Vebba,  rushed  through  tho 
forest  and  brakes.  Thoee  of  the  Welsh  still  surviv- 
ing, no  longer  animated  by  their  fiery  chief,  turned 
on  the  instant,  and  fled  with  that  won4erful  speed  of 
foot  which  characterized  thck  act.ive  race;  calling  as 
they  fled  to  their  Welsh  pigmy  steeds,  which,  snorting 
loud,  and  lashing  out,  came  to  the  call.  Seizing  the 
nearest  at  hand,  the  fugitives  sprang  to  the  selle, 
while  the  animals  unchosen,  paused  by  the  corpses  of 
their  former  riders,  neighing  piteously,  and  shaking 
their  long  manes.  And  then,  after  wheeling  round 
and  round  the  coming  horsemen,  with  many  a  plunge, 
and  lash,  and  savage  cry,  they  darted  after  tbeir  com- 
panions, and  disappeared  among  the  bushwood. 
Some  of  the  Kentish  men  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  ^vored 
their  flight.  Vebba,  and  the  rest,  now  joined  by 
Hilda's  lithsmen,  gained  the  spot  where  Harold,  bleed- 
ing fast,  yet  strove  to  keep  his  footing,  and,  forg^tfhl 
of  his  own  wounds,  was  joyfully  assuring  himself  of 
Edith's  safety.  Vebba  dismounted,  and  recognixiog 
the  carl  exclaimed — 

* 'Saints  in  heaven!  are  we  in  time?  You  bleed— 
you  faint! — Speak,  Lord  Harold.    How  faros  iti" 

"Blood  enow  yet  left  for  our  merric -England!"  said 
Harold,  with  a  smile.  But  as  he  spoke,  his  head 
dropped,  and  he  was  borne  senseless  into  the  house  of 
Hilda. 

[TO  BE  CONTIMJED,] 


The  powers  of  the  mind,  when  unbound  and  expan- 
dcd  by  the  sunshine  of  felicity,  more  frequently  lux- 
uriate into  follies  than  blossom  into  goodness. 
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PHlXOUEifA  OF  V0LC.1XIC  VENTS  AND  CX)NEg. 

lu  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  on  the  Mea  of  a  vol- 
nic  mountain,  there  are  generally  a  groat  number  of 
laller  vents,  which  emitoiotMng  but  aqueous  vap- 
in  and  corrosive  gases.     In  the  crater  itself  the  lava 
ay  be  biu-ning  and  boiling  for  y^ars,  without  cither 
cmptiou  of  scoriee  or  an  overflow  of  lava. 
In  this  case  a  multitude  of  small  conical  vents  are 
rmod,  which  rise  out  of  the  cooled  surface  of  the 
sited  lava;  and  these  vents  are  constantly  giving  out 
lames  of  smoke  and  sulphurie  acid  gas.    Such  a 
nt  is  called  in  Europe  a  Fiimerole,  or  Mo£fet.  ^nd  in 
esico,  a  Homito,  or  small  oven. 
Besides  these  vents  which  arc  found  within  the  cir- 
mfefeoce  of  the  boiling  crater,  there  are  other  vents 
educed,  sometimes  on  the  wall  of  the  crater,    and 
iretimes  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.    These  are 
rmed  by  the  lets  of  scorioo  thrown  up,  and  which  in 
[ling  accumulate  around  the  mouth  of  the  vent. 
You  will  have  a  better  conception  of  these  conical 
nts,  which  are  formed  in  a  lake  of  burning  lava,  if 
►u  fancy  yourself  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  crater 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  contemplate  them  in  their  ter- 
ic  perspective.    Before  you  reach  tlic  summit  of 
jsuvius  from  Naples,  yon  arrive  at  a  lofty  cone.    As 
a  iiscend  the  sloping  sides  of  this  cone,  the  whole 
^rs  to  you  to  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  loose  ma- 
rials,  a  mere]  heap  of  rubbish,  thrown  down  and 
out  in  a  disorderly  manner.    But  when  you  reach 
9  edge  of  the  crater,  and  look  on  the  clifis  stretch- 
^  before  you  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  chasm,  you 
id  that  the  volcanic  materials,  which  have  been  suc- 
ssively  thrown  up,  have  been  disposed  in  regular 
ds  or  strata,  corresponding,  first  of  all,   with  tne 
ming  or  dipping  sides  of  the  onginal  cone,  and  tten 
th  the  various  volcanic  envelopes  which  have  man- 
d  over  tho  preceding  bed  of  cooled  lava. 
Suppose  yourself  to  be  on  some    elevated    spot 
lere  you  have  a  full  view  of  the  boiling  crater  oe- 
nr,  and  of  the  vents  or  fumerolcs  of  diiierent  heights 
med  by  the  fall  of  jetted  materials. 
This  Qrator  of  Vesuvius  is  perpetually  chanffing  its 
m.    Before  the  year  1631,  what  is  now  a  burniug 
iter  was  an  awful  dingle  or  cleucb,  five  miles  in  cfr- 
mference,  and  about  one  thousand  feet  deep.  On  the 
Ics  of  tho  cliffs,  a  forest  of  brushwood  grew  luxur- 
Ltly;  and,  on  the  bottom  where  there  is  now  a  lake 
glowing  lava,  there  was   a  fine  plain,  furnishing 
ass  on  which  cattle  browsed.    In  this  plain  there 
re  three  pools  of  water;  one  hot  and  bitter,  the 
iond,  Salter  than  sea  water;  and  the  third,  hot,  but 
thout  any  taste.    But  in  December,  1631,  the  whole 
"est  of  brushwood  on  the  sides,  and  tlie  wh'ble  plain 
grass  at  the  bottom,  were  blown  up  into  the  air 
th  fearful  explosions.    Tiic  volcano  then  rested  for 
aie  years. 

A^aiu.  Between  1800  and  1822,  this  vast  crater 
18  becoming  gradually  filled  up  by  lava  boiling  up- 
irds  from  below,  and  also  by  jets  of  cinder rf  and 
bcs,  which  were  falling  down  from  the  smaller  vents 
lich  had  been  formed  both  in  the  centre  of  the  era- 
r,  and  on  the  sides  or  ledges  of  the  cliffy.  The  re- 
It  was;  that,  instead  of  a  deep,  regular  cavity,  there 
pcared  once  more  at,  the    bottom  a    rocky   plain.  I 


In  October,  1822,  a  scries  of  detonations,  and  of 
loud  explosions,  took  place,  and  continued  for  nearly  a 
month.  The  force  from  below  broke  up  this  rocky 
plain  of  lava  blocks  at  the  bottom,  and  hurled  them 
all  into  the  air,  so  as  to  leave  behind  a  tremendous 
gulph  or  chasm  of  irregulai'  form,  but  above  three 
miles  long,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  across,  and 
stretching  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Its  depth 
was  at  first  stupendous.  It  was  supposed  to  be  two 
thousand  feet — about  half  the  depth  of  Snowdon.  As, 
however,  the  walls  or  cliffs  of  the  crater  continued  to 
fall^in,  the  gulph  became  eventually  less  than  half 
that  depth.  When  this  action  of  the  volcano  com- 
menced, the  summit  of  the  cone  around  the  crater  was 
4,200  feet  high;  but  through  the  powerful  activity  of 
the  fire  such  prodigious  masses  of  the  lofty  mountain 
were  worn  dewn,  that  its  elevation  was  reduced  to 
that  of  3,400  feet. 

In  the  year  1834  the  great  crater  had  been  filled  up 
nearly  to  the  brim  with  lava,  which  had  swelled  up 
from  beneath,  and  which  had  consolidated,  and  had 
formed  a  plain,  level  and  unbroken,  except  in  one 
spot,  where  a  small  cone  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
eruption  of  scoriue,  and  which  now  appeared  in  the 
plain  as  a  small  island  in  a  lake. 

Eventually  this  plain  of  consolidated  lava^was,  once 
more,  burst  into  a  fissure.  Along  the  line  of  this  tiss- 
ure  very  numerous  small  cones  were  formed,  and 
which,  emitted  yapour  and  scoriae-  It  was  supposed, 
at  first,  that  these  smaller  cones  began  to  be  formed 
by  a  swelling  from  below,'which  caused  an  upheaval 
of  the  beds  of  lava  previously  x-esting  horhsontally 
and  that  this  upheaval  continued  until  the  bed  snap- 
ped, and  allowed  the  gases  and  vapours  to  escape 
through  tho  vent  in  the  centre.  This  supposition 
was  not  established  by  fact.  In  1834,  a  great  subsi- 
dence of  the  lava  that  had  filled  the  crater  took  place; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  formation  of  the 
central  cone  was  brought  to  light.  It  was  then  seen 
that  the  cone  had  not  been  formed  by  upheaval,  but 
by  the  fall  of  cinders  and  ashes  around  the  mouth  of 
the  vent.  ^ 

LIFE'S  DREAMS. 

Childhood  dreams.,  aud  smiles  in  sloop, 
Dreams  of  home,  just  left  awhile; 
Angels  their  glad  vigils  koop, 
Kocognition  wakes  tho  smiles. 

Youth  hath  dreams*  fond  dreams  of  lore; 

Dreams  of  earth,  the  shadowed  past. 
Just  clouded  lifers  impulses  move 

In  transient  orbit,  swiftly  cast. 

Manhood  dreams  of  riches,  fame, 
Ambition,  power,  these  forces  swell 

Till  pride  of  life  and  self,  aflame 
JJalh  burned  the  rccordrmomories  toll. 

So  old  age  dreams,  life's  ebbing  tide 
Bids  all  the  old  dreams  come  once  more  . 

While  angels  draw  the  veil  aside 
Of  Home  beyond  times'  rugged  shore. 


Thus  Life  is  but  a  rounded  dream 

Its  portals  veil,  unveil  at  will,  . 

Immortal  lives,  and  heavens  bright  g^wlp  • 
As  Gods  their  purposed  ends  fulfill.  ^ 
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NEW  THEORIES  OF  CREATION. 

PART    II. 

From  the  doctrine  of  "Development"  we  now  turn 
to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  **Creatory  Theory." 
At  the  head  of  tliis  theory  stands  the  great  naturalist 
Professor  Agaesiz.  It  is  called  the  "Creatory  Theory'' 
because  most  of  its  propounders  hold  that  every  spe- 
cies of  animals  or  plants  were  originated  upon  this 
globe  bv  a  separate  and  distinct  act  of  creation,  in- 
stead of  being  derived  or  developd  from  other  kinds. 
Professor  Agassiz,  however,  caiTies  this  theoiy  further 
than  this.  He  holds  that  just  as  certain  specimens  of 
beasts  and  vegetation  were  created  for  special  dis- 
tricts of  the  earth,  and  fitted  for  peculiar  climes;  so 
various  species  or  races  of  men  were  especially  crea- 
ted for  different  regions  of  the  earth,  and  were  placed 
in  those  regions  as  communities,  each  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  special  locality  as  the  Elephant  and 
tho  Lion  to  the  plains  of  India,  or  thp  White  Bear 
and  tho  Seal  to  the  polar  regions.  Upon  what  grounds 
Professor  Agassiz  rests  his  belief  that  mankind  were 
originated  in  communities  instead  of  commencing  in 
single  pairs  in  tho  respective  localities  which  he 
supposes  them  to  have  been  created  for,  wc  do  not 
know;  but  his  reasons  for  believing  in  the  non-relatiou- 
ship  of  the  races  of  mankind  ai*e  clearly  stated. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Professor  for 
disbelieving  in  the  common  origin  of  mankind  aic, 
that  certain  races  of  men  are  confined  to  certain  zoo- 
logical limits  the  same  as  certain  animals  and  plants; 
that  is  to  say;  peculiar  races  of  men  arc  found  allotted 
to  the  regions  assigned  to  peculiar  ypecics  of  animals 
etc.;  hence,  Professor  Agassiz  supposes,  that  plants, 
animals  and  men,  are  the  special  property  of  tlio 
respective  portions  of  the  globe  upon  which  they  arc 
found,  and  were  expressly  created  for  them. 

Another  reason  presented  by  Agassiz  is  based  ui)on 
what  he  declares  to  bo  the  actual  differences  existing 
between  different  races  of  men.  He  says:  "I  am  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  differences  existing  between  the 
races  of  men  arc  of  the  same  kind  as  the  differences 
observed  between  the  different  species  of  monkeys 
or  other  animals,  and  that  these  different  species  of 
animals  differ  as  much  in  the  same  degree  one  from 
tho  other  as  the  races  of  men;  nay,  the  differences  be- 
tween distinct  races  [of  men]  are  often  greater  than 
those  distinguishing  species  of  animals  one  from  the 
other.  The  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla  do  not  differ 
more  one  from  the  other  than  the  Mandiugo  and  the 
Guinea  negro ;jthcy  together,  do  not  differ  more  from 
tho  orang  than  the  Malay  or  the  white  man  dilllu's 
from  the  negro.'* 

At  tliis  fearful  rate  Agassiz  launches  at  the  question 
of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  so  far  as  ecpial  rights  rest 
on  tho  ground  of  similarity  of  origin.  One  would 
imagine  that  negro  worshipers  would  hardly  admire 
the  great  savan,  Ue  says  that  upon  personal  analysis 
and  anatomization  he  is  prepared  to  prove  tbat 
tiie  negro  and  the  white  man  arc  not  of  the 
same  race.     That    there    is    *'as    much    difference 


hetwccn  them  as  there  is  between  thehoreo  and  1 
ass  or  tho  eagle  and  tho  owl;"  that  they  are  differ 
down  to  the  very  chemical  materials  of  which  tli 
bones  are  couiposcd ;  and  he  asserts  a  similai'  diffcrcr 
to  exist  between  other  races. 

As  rcmaikcd,  all  believers  in  the  Creatory  thee 
do  not  go  this  far.  *Uost  of  such  persons  sloi] 
claiming  that  by  a  distinct  and  special  act  of  creati 
eacR  species  worojntroduced  to  this  planet,  iu  fa 
that  no  one  species  was  derived  from  another;  in  t! 
respect,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  aie  tlic  exact  oppos! 
of  the  Development  philosophers,  who  trace  all  j 
varieties  of  species  irom  a  few  siraplc  forms. 

As  we  have  said,  U.c  truth  may  be  found  bomewli( 
between  the  two.  Both  Creatory  and  Devclopou 
theories  may  be  partially  right.  Taking  birds  for 
illustration,  the  Scriptures  state  that  tho  Almighty  c 
ated  *Uhc  fowl  to  fly  in  the,  midst  of  heaven" — I 
they  do  not  say  how  many  tribes  or  species  were  A 
created.  So  far  as  the  Scriptures  arc  concerned  th( 
may  have  been  only  one  kind  then  produced  or  di< 
may  liave  been  fifty  thousand,  as  they  ai*e  clasf 
under  one  head  without  any  distinction  whatcT 
There  mav,  therefore,  at  that  time,  have  been  a  I 
tinct  head  of  each  of  our  present  species  introduc 
to  the  cai'th,  and  consequently  this  portion  of  1 
Creatory  theory  may  bo  tnic  in  regard  to  the  Adai 
creation.  Then  in  res|>ect  to  the  ages  iu  which  t 
earth  was  preparing  as  (in  abode  for  man  the  Devel 
mcnt  theory  may  be  more  or  less  tiuo.  ^  The  simpl 
order  of  beings  may  first  have  been  introduced 
its  troubled  waters;  then  as  more  peaceful  times  rol 
over  the  deep,  the  more  developed  fish  may  have 
peaied;  then  tho  reptile,  inhabitant  both  of  land  i 
water,  may  ''have  dragged  its  slow  length  alon 
after  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  may  for  the  £ 
time  have  winged  their  flight  over  sea  and  land  i 
li^  their  day;  by  which  time  a  sufficiency  of  Ij 
having  permanently  appeared  above  the  waters 
quadrupeds  of  every  variety  may  have  been  inl 
duced  upon  tho  scene.  All  of  these  species  of  r 
tiles,  birds  and  beasts— huge  and  monstrous  as 
know  them  to  be — being  unfitted  for  the  times 
peaceful  man,  by  «omc  grand  destructive  agenc 
may  then  have  passed  away;  and  with  the  last  lis! 
of  the  earth  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  ma 
appearance  on  the  soil,  may  have  come  the  super 
races  of  animals  and  plants  around  us  to  day— eel 
ted  with  respect  to  their  superior  fitness  for  compi 
ionship  with  man  upon  the  earth,  and  suitability 
his  times. 

We  are  aware  that  these  views  do  not  fully  satii 
the  demands  of  either  of  these  schools  of  philo 
phy;  nor  do  we  particularly  wish  to  satisfy  them; 
simply  wish  to  introduce  the  results  of  their  resp 
tivo'studies  to  our  readers,  and  show  in  what  poll 
the  truth  may  be  found.    And  this  we  do  because 
believe  that  all  great  and  notable  discoveries  aie  I 
inspirations  of  God;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  1 
human  mind  to  labor  continuously  and  earnestly 
any  department  of  knowledge  without  discovering, 
least,  the  germs  ofgreat  and  important  truths  calcu 
ted  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world. 

Notice. — Persons  intending  to  discontinue  their  si 
scriptions,  must  return  this  number  clean  and  unc 
or  their  names  will  be  continued  on  our  lists. 
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CHAPTEU    XV. 

Our  sceije  now  cbauges  from  the  wild  ocohu  and  its  perils, 
to  a  snog  room  io  Fenohurch  Street;  the  iuner  oflSce  of  Ward- 
law  &,  Sanj  a  largo  apartment,  panelled  with  fine  old  mellow 
Spanish  oak,  and  all  the  furniture  in  keeping;  tho  carpet,  a 
thick  Axmioster  of  sober  colors;  tho  chaiij^  of  oak  and  moroc- 
co, very  substantial;  a  laige  office  table,  with  oaken  legs  like 
very  column.^,  Bubstantiul;  two  Milncr  safes;  a  globe  of  unu- 
sual ttize,  with  a  hauilsoiuo  lent  over  it.  made  of  roan  leather, 
figured;  the  walls  hung\vith  long  oak  boxes,  about  eight  inches 
broad,  containing  rolled  maps  of  high  quality,  and  ^rcat  di- 
menrJons;  to  consult  which,  oaken  sceptres  tipped  with  brass 
hook;?  stood  ready;  with  these  the  great  mapH  could  be  drawn 
down  and  iuspcctctl;  and,  on  being  roleascd,  flew  np  into  their 
wooden  boxes  again.  Bcsiiks  these,  were  hung  *  up  a  ft  w 
drawings,  representing  outlines,  and  inner  Kcclions,  of  vessels: 
and,  on  a  smaller  tabic,  la^  motlolt*,  almanacks,  etc.  The  great 
office  table  was  «ovcred  with  writing  materials  and  papeirf,  all 
but  a  square  space  enclosed  wilh  a  little  silver  rail,  and  inside 
that  space  lay  a  purple  morocco  case  about  ton  Inches  square; 
it  was"  locked,  and  contained  an  exquisite  portrait  of  llelcu 
SollestOD. 

This  apartment  was  f^o  situated,  and  the  frames  of  the  plate 
glASs  windows  so  well  made  and  substantial,  that,  let  a  storm 
blow  a  thousand  ships  a&hore,  it  could  not  be  felt,  nor  beard, 
in  Wardlaw's  inner  office. 

But  appearances  arc  deceitful;  and  who  can  wall  ont  a  gca 
of  troubles,  and  the  tempests  of  the  mind  ? 

The  inmate  of  that  office  was  battling  for  his  commercial  ex- 
istence, under  accumulated  difficulties  and  dangers.  Like  those 
who  sailed  the  Proserpine's  long  boat,  upon  that  dirty  n.ight, 
which  80  nearly  Bwamped  her,  his  eye  had  now  to  bo  oif  every 
wave,  and  the  sheet  for  ever  in  his  hand. 

lli«  measures  had  been  ably  taken;  but,  as  w-ill  happen  when 
clever  mca  are  drivcu  into  a  corner,  ho  had  backed  events 
rather  too  freely  against  time;  had  allowed  too  slight  a  margin 
for  nnfoiciccu  delajs.  For  instance,  he  had  averaged  the  Shan- 
non's previous  performances,  and  had  calculated  on  her  arrival 
too  nicely.  She  Wiis  a  fortnight  over  duo,  and  that  delay 
brought  peril. 

He  had  also  counted  upon  getting  news  of  the  Proserpine. 
Bnt  not  a  \yord  had  reached  Lloyd's  as  yet. 

At  this  very  crisis  came  tho  panic  of  ^UG,  Ovcrcnd  &  Gurney 
broke;  and  Wardlaw's  experience  led  him  to  fear  that,  sooner 
or  later,  there  would  be  a  run  on  every  bank  in  London.  Now 
he  had  borrowed  £80,000  at  one  bank,  and  £3o,000  at  another; 
and,  without  his  sjjipd,  could  not  possibly  pay  a  quarter  of  the 
money.  If  the  banlvs  in  question  were  lun  upon,  and  obliged  to 
call  in  all  their  resources^  hie  credit  must"  go;  and  this,  in  bis 
precarious  position,  was  ruin. 

He  bad  concealed  hi^  whole  condition  from  his^thcr  by 
faUe  book-keeping,  indeed,  he  had  only  two  conGdauls  in  the 
world— poor  old  Michael  Penfold  and  Helen  Kolleston's  por. 
trait;  and  even  to  these  two  he  made  half  confidences.  He 
dared  not  tell  either  of  them  all  he4iad  done,  and  all  be  was 
going  to  do. 

Dis  redeeming  feature  was  as  bright  as  ever.  lie  still  loved 
Helen  Rollciiton  with  a  chiiste,  constant,  and  ardent  affection, 
that  did  him  honor.  Arthur  loved  money  too  well:  but  be 
loved  Ilcleu  better.  In  all  his  troubles  and  worries,  it  was  his 
one  consolation,  to  unlock  her  portrait,  and  gaze  on  it,  and  pu- 
rify bis  soul  (or  a  few  minutes,  tiomelimes  he  would  apologise 
to  it,  for  an  act  of  doubtful  morality,  *  How  can  1  ribk  the  loss 
of  you?-'  was  his  favorite  excuse.  No;  he  must  have  credit; 
he  must  have  money.  She  must  not  suffer  by  bis  past  impru- 
dcuccs.    They  must  be  repaired  at  any  cost — for  her  sake. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  ilr.  Penfold  was  sorling 
the  letters  for  his  employer,  when  a  buxom  young  woman 
ruahcd  into  the  outer  office,  crying  VUh.  Air .  Penfold !' and 
sank  into  a  chair,  breathleHS. 

**Dcar  heart  I  what  is  the  matter  now  ?"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"1  have  bad  a  dream,  sir;  I  dreamed  i  saw  Joe  Wylic  out  on 
the  seas,  in  a  boat;  and  the  w  iud  it  was  a  blowing  and  the  sea 
a-roaring  io  that  degree  as  Joe  looked  at  me,  uud  says  be, 
'Pray  for  me,  Nancy  House.' ' ' 


"fcJo  I  says,.*Oh  dear,  Joe,  what  is  the  matter?  and  whatever 
is  become  of  the  Proserpine  ?' 

**  'Gone  to  hell  V  says  be;  which  he  knows  I  object  to  foul 
language.  *Gone— there— '  says  he,  'and  Pm  sailing  in  her 
wake.  O  pray  for  me,  Nancy  llouse !'  With  that,  i  tries  to 
pray  in  my  dream,  and  screams  instead,  and  wakes  myself.  O 
Mr.  Penfold^  do  tell  me,  have  you  got  any  news  of  the  Proser- 
pine this  morning  r^ 

"What  is  that  to  you?'*  inquired  Arthur  Wardlaw,  who  bud 
entered  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last  query.  * 

''What  is  it  to  me!''  cried  Nancy,  firing  up;  *'it  is  more  to  me, 
perhaps,  than  it  is  to  you,  for  that  matter." 

Penfold  explained,  timitfly,  'iSir,  Mrs.  Koiise  is  my  land- 
lady." 

'  *vVhich  I  have  never  been  to  church  with  any  man  yet  of  the 
name  of  House,  leastways,  not  k  my  waking  hours,'*  edged  in 
the  lady. 

"Miss  Bouse,  I  should  say;**  said  I'cufold,  apologising.  '*I 
beg  pardon,  but  1  thought  Mrs.  might  sound  better  in  a  land- 
lady. Please,  sir,  Mr.  Wylie,  the  male  of  the  Proserpine,  is  hep 
—her— sweetheart.'*  — 

"Not  he.  Leastways,  be  is  only  on  trial,  after  a  manner.'* 
'•Of  course,  sir— only  after  a  manner,*'  added  Penfold,  sadly 
perplexed,  "Miss  House  is  incapable  of  anything  else.  But,  if 
you  please,  m'm,  I  don't  presume' to  know  the  exact  relation;'' 
—and  then  with  great  reserve—" but,  you  know  you  are  anxious 
about  him.'' 

Miss  Rouse  sniffed,  and  throw  her  nose  in  the  air— as  if  to 
throw  a  doubt  even  on  that  view  of  the  matter. 

"Well,  madam,'*  said  Wardlaw,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  give 
you  no  information.  I  share  vour  anxiety,  for  X  have  got 
€160,000  of  gold  in  that  ship.  \ou  might  inquire  at  Lloyd's. 
Direct  her  there,  Mr.  Penfold,  and  bring  me  my  letters." 

With  this  he  entered  his  jnner  office,  sat  down,  took  out  a 
golden  key,  oi)ened  the  portiait  of  llelon,  gazed  at  it,  kUsscd  it, 
uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  prepared  to  face  the  troubles  of  the 
dav. 

Ponfold  brought  in  a  leathern  case,  like  an  enormous  bill- 
book;  it  had  thirty  vertical  compartmouls;  and  the  names  of 
various  cities  and  seaports,  with  w hich  Wardlaw  &  Son  did 
bubincss,  were  printed  in  gold  letters  on  some  of  these  com- 
partments; on  others,  the  names  of  persons;  and  on  two  com- 
partments the  word  * 'Miscellaneous."  Michael  brought  Ihis 
machine  in,  tilled  with  a  corrcbpondeuce,  enough  to  break  a 
man's  heart  to  look  at. 

This  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  Wardlaw's  position, 
lie  durst  not  let  bis  corrrespondence  be  read,  and  filtered,  in 
the  outer  office.  He  opened  tho  wholo  mass;  sent  some  back 
into  the  outer  office;  then  touched  a  hand- bell,  and  a  man 
emerged  from  the  small  apartment  adjoining  bis  own.  This 
was  Mr.  Atkins,  his  short- band  writer,  lie  dictated  to  this 
man  some  twenty  letters,  which  wt^re  taken  down  in  short- 
hand; the  man  retired- to  copy  them,  and  write  them  out  in  du- 
plicate from  his  own  notes,  and  thus  reduced  the  number  to 
seven;  these  Wardlaw  sat  down  to  write  himself,  and  lock  up 
the  copies.  • 

While  he  was  writing  them,  be  received  a  visitor  or  two, 
whom  he  despatohed  as  quickly  as  his  letters. 

He  was  writing  his  last  letter,  when  be  beard  in  the  outer 
office  a  voice  be  thought  he  knew.  He  got  up  and  listened.  It 
was  so.  Of  all  the  voices  in  the  city,  this  was  tbe  one  it  most 
dismayed  him  to  bear,  in  his  office,  at  the  present  crisis. 

Ue  listened  on,  and  satisfied  himself  that  a  fatal  blow  was 
coming.    He  then  walked  quietly  to  bis  table,  seated  himself, 
and  prepared  to   receive  tbe  stroke  with   external   compo- 
sure. 
Penfold  announced,  "Mr.  Burtenshaw." 
"Show  him  in,"  said  Wardlaw,  quietly. 
Mr.  Burtenshaw,  one  of  the  mauagers  of  Morland's  bank, 
came  in,  and  Wardlaw  motioned  him  courteously  to  a  chair, 
While  be  finished  bU  letter,  which  took  only  a  few  moments. 

While  he  was  sealing  it,  he  half  turned  to  his  visitor,  and 
said,  "No  bad  news?    Morland's  is  safe,  of  course.*' 

"Well,"  said  Burtonshaw,  "there  is  a  run  upon  our  bank-  a 
severe  one.  We  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  cll'ccls  of  tho 
panic." 

He  then,  after  an  uneasy  pause,  and  with  apparent  reluctance, 
added,  "1  am  requested  by  the  other  directors  to  assure  you  it 
is  their  present  extremity  alone,  that— in  short,  we  are  really 
compelled  to  beg  you  to  repay  tbe  amount  advanced  to  you  by 
tbe  bank." 

Wardlaw  showed  no  alarm,    but  ^>^KR{i^y¥l^  11^^  ^^'^^ 
elever;  for  ho  felt  great  alarm,  and  no  surprise. 
"The  4:80,000,*'  said  be.    *'\Vhy,  that  advance  was  upon  the 
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freight  of  ilie  Proserpine.  Forty.flre  thousand  ounces  of  gold* 
She  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time.  She  is  in  the  Channel  a  t 
this  moment,  oo  doubt/' 

'^Excuse  me;  she  is  orerdue,  and^he  onderwriters  uncasjr* 
I  have  made  inquiries." 

"At  any  rate,  she  is  fully  insured,  and  you  hold  the  policies. 
Besides,  the  name  of  Wardlaw  on  your  books  should  stand  for 
^uUion.'» 

Burtenshaw  shook  his  head.  ''Names  are  at  a  discount  to-day, 
sir.  We  canH  put  you  down  on  our  counter.  Why,  our  de- 
positors look  cross  at  Bank  of  England  notes.'' 

To  an  inquiry,  half  ironical,  whether  the  managers  really 
expected  him  to  find  £80,000  cash  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  Bur- 
tenshaw replied,  sorrowfully,  that  they  felt  for' his  difflcultv 
whilst  deploring  their  own;  blit  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  debt: 
and,  in  short,  if  he  could  find  no  means  of  paying  it,  they  must 
suspend  payment  for  a  time,  and  issue  a  statement— and — " 

He  hesitated  to  complete  his  sentence,  and  Wardlaw  did  it 
for  him.  "And  ascribe  your  suspension  to  my  inability  to  re- 
fund this  advance  1"  said  he,  bitterly. 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  the  construction  it  will  bear.*' 

Wardlaw  rose,  to  intimate  he  had  no  more  to  say. 

Burtenshaw,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  go  without  some 
clear  understanding.  "May  I  say  we  shall  hear  from  you, 
Bill" 

"Yes." 

And  so  they  wished  each  other  good-morning;  and  Wardlaw 
sank  into  his  chair. 

In  that  quiet  dialogue,  ruin  had  been  inflicted  and  received 
without  any  apparent  agitation;  ay,  and  worse  than  ruin— ex- 
posure. 

Morland's  suspension,  on  account  of  money  lost  by  Ward- 
law  &  Son,  would  at  once  bring  old  Wardlaw  to  London,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  firm  would  be  investigated,  and  the  son's  false 
system  of  book-keeping  be  discovered. 

He  sat  stupified  awhile,  then  put  on  his  hat,  and  rushed  to 
bis  solicitor;  0|  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  a  great  talker,  who 
told  him  there  was  a  rumor  the  Shannon  was  lost  in  the 
Pacific. 

At  this  he  nearly  fainted  in  the  street;  and  his  friend  took 
him  back  to  his  office  in  a  deplorable  condition.  All  this  time 
be  had  been  feigning  anxiety  about  the  Proserpine,  and  con- 
cealing his  real  anxiety  about  the  Shannon.  To  do  him  justice 
he  lost  sight  of  evorytning  in  the  world  now  but  Helen.  He 
sent*Peni61d  in  hot  haste  to  Lloyd's  to  inquire  for  news  of  the 
ship;  and  tben  he  sat  down  sick  at  heart;  and  all  he  could  do 
now  was  to  open  her  portrait,  and  gaze  at  it  through  eyes 
blinded  with  tears.  Even  a  vague  rumor,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  false,  had  dri?en  all  his  commercial  manoeuvres  out 
of  nim,  and  made  all  other  calamities  seem  small. 

And  so  they  all  are  small,  compared  with  the  death  of  the 
creature  we  love. 

While  he  sat  thus,  in  a  stupor  of  fear  and  grief,  he  heard  a 
well-known  voice  in  the  outer  office;  and  next,  after  Burten- 
shaw's,  it  was  the  one  that  caused  him  the  most  apprehension 
It  was  his  father's. 

Wardlaw  senior  rarely  visited  the  office  now;  and  this  was 
not  his  hour.  So  Arthur  knew  that  something  extraordinary 
bad  brought  him  up  to  town.  And  he  could  not  doubt  that  it 
was  the  panic,  and  that  he  had  been  to  Morland's,  or  would  eo 
there  in  course  of  the  day,  but,  indeed,  it  was  more  probable 
that  he  had  already  heard  something,  and  was  come  to  investi- 
gate. 

Wardlaw  senior  entered  the  room. 

"Good  morning,  Arthur,"  said  he.  "I'vo  got  good  news  for 
you." 

Arthur  w(is  quite  startled  by  an  announcement  that  accorded 
80  little  with  his  expectations. 

f 'Good  news— for  me  ?"  said  he,  in  a  faint,  incredulous 
tone. 

'Ay,  glorious  news  I  Haven't  you  been  anxious  about  the 
Shannon  ?    I  have;  more  anxious  than  I  would  own." 

Arthur  started  up.  "The  Shannon !  God  bless  you, 
father." 

'*She  lies  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey,"  roared  the  old  man,  with 
all  the  father's  pride  at  bringing  such  good  news.  "Why,  the 
Rollestons  will  be  in  London  at  2.30.  See,  here  is  his  tele- 
gram." 

At  this  moment,  in  ran  Peufold,  to  tell  them  that  the  Shan- 
xion  was  up  at  Lloyd's;  had  anchored  oft*  Liverpool  lost 
night. 

There  was  a  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  Arthur  Ward- 
law  was  the  happiest  man  in  London— for  a  little  while. 


''Got  the  telegram  at  Elmtrees  this  morning,  Ad  came  o] 
the  first  express." 

The  telegram  was  irom  Sir  Edward  Rolleston.  "Befu 
Liverpool  last  night;  will  be  at  Euston,  two  thirty." 

"Not  a  word  from  her ! "  said  Arthur. 

'^Oh,  there  was  no  time  to  write;  and  ladies  do  not  nsd 
telegram."  He  added,  slily,  "Perhaps  she  thought  comioj 
person  would  do'^as  well,  or  better,  eh !" 

"But  why  docs  he  telegraph  you  instead  of  me?" 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  What*  does  it  matter?  Yes,  I 
know.  It  is  settled  that  he  and  Helen  are  to  com«  to  id 
Elmtrees,  so  I  was  the  proper  person  to  telegraph.  I'll  go 
meet  them  at  the  station;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  But,  1 1 
Arthur,  have  vou  seen  the  papers  ?  Bartley  Brothers  oblj 
to  wind  up.  Maple  &  Cox,  of  Liverpool,  gone;  AtlanUe  ti 
ing.  Terry  &  Brown,  suspended;  international  credit  g< 
Old  friends,  some  of  these.  Hoplcy  &  Timms,  railway  ( 
tractors,  failed,  sir;  liabilities,  seven  hundred  thousand  pou 
and  more.'' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  pompously;  "1866  will  longb« 
membered  for  its  revelations  of  commercial  morality." 

The  old  gentleman  on  this  asked  his  son;  with  excusi 
vanity,  whether  he  had  dono  ill  in  steering  clear  of  specuhitl 
he  then  congratulated  him  on  having  listened  to  good  adv 
and  stuck  to  legitimate  business.  "I  must  say.  Arthur,"  adi 
ho,  "your  books  are  models  for  any  trading  finn." 

Arthur  winoed  in  secret  under  this  praise,  for  it  occuctei 
him  that,  in  a  few  days,  his  father  would  discover  tho89  bo 
were  all  a  sham,  and  the  accounts  a  fabrication. 

However,  the  unpleasant  topic  was  soon  interrupted,  t 
efiectuallv,  too;  for  Michael  looked  in,  with  an  air  of  satisi 
tion  on  hip  benevolent  countenance,  and  sidd,  "Gentlemen,  si 
an  arrival !    Here   is   Nancy   Rouse's  sweetheart,    that 
dreamed  was  drowned." 

'f  What  is  the  man  to  me  ?"  said  Ai*thur,  peevishly.    Ho 
not  recognize  Wylie  under  that  title. 

"La,  Mr  Arthur !  why  he  is  the  mate  of  the  Proserpin 
said  Penfold. 

"What!  Wylie!  Joseph  Wylie ?"  cried  Arthur,  inasvd( 
excitement,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  his  previous  ii» 
forence. 

"What  is  that?"  cried  Wardlaw   sonior,  ''the  Proserpi 

"Show  him  in  at  once." 

Now  this  caused  Arthur  AVardlaw  considerable  anxiety; 
obvious  reasons  he  did  not  want  his  father  and  this  sailor  to 
change  a  word  together.    However  that  was  inevitable- ik 
the  door  opened,  and  the  bronzed  face  and  sturdy  figure 
Wylie,  clad  in  a  rough  pea  jacket,  came  slouching  in. 

Arthur  went  hastily  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  an  express 
look  of  warning,  even  while  he  welcomed  him  iff  cordial 
cents. 

"Glad  to  see  you  safe  home,"  said  Wardlaw  senior. 

'  Thank  ye,  guv'nor,"  said  Wylie.  "Had  a  squeak  for  it  t 
time." 

"Where  is  your  ship?" 

Wylie  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.    "Bottom  of  the  Pacifi 

"Good  heavens !    What;  is  she  lost?" 

"That  she  is,  sir.  Foundered  at  sea,  1200  miles  from  i 
Horn,  and  more. 

"And  the  freight,  the  gold  ?"  put  in  Arthur,  with  w( 
feigned  anxiety. 

"Not  an  ounce  saved,"  Aid  Wylie,  disconsolately.  "A  hi 
drod  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  gone  to  the  bottom." 

"Good  heavens." 

"Ye  see,  sir,"  said  Wylie,"  "the  ship  encountered  one  gi 
after  another,  and  laboured  a  good  deal,  first  and  last;  and  i 
all  say  her  seams  must  have  opened;  for  we  never  could  fi; 
the  leak  that  sunk  her,"  and   ho   cast  a  meaning  glance 
Arthur  Wardlaw. 

"No  matter  how  it  happened;"  said  the  old  merchant;  "a 
wo  insured  to  the  full?— that  is  the  first  question." 

"To  the  last  shilling." 

"Well  done,  Aithur." 

"But  still  it  is  most  unlucky.  Some  weeks  must  elapse  b 
fore  the  insurances  can  be  realised,  and  a  portion  of  die  goj 
was  paid  for  in  bills  at  short  date." 

'•The  rest  in  cash  ?" 

"Cash  and  merchandise." 

'•Then  there  is  the  proper  margin.  Draw  on  mypriT«< 
account  at  the  Bank  of  England." 

These  few  simple  words  showed  the  strngglipg  young  me 
chant  a  way  out  of  all  his  difficulties. 
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His  heart  leaped  so,  he  dared  not  reply,  lest  he  should  ex- 
cite the  old  gentleman's  suspicions. 

But,  ere  he  had  well  drawn  his  breath  for  joy,  came  a 
freezer. 

*'Mr.  Burtenshaw,  sir." 

"Bid  him  wait,"  said  Arthur  aloud,  and  cast  a  look  of  great 
anxiety  on  Penfold,  which  the  poor  old  man,  with  all  his  sim- 
plicity, comprehended  well  enough. 

"Burtenshaw,  from  Moreland's.  What  does  he  want  of  us?" 
knitting  bis  bro\?8. 

Arthur  turned  cold  all  over.  "Perhaps  to  ask  me  not  to 
draw  out  my  balance.  It  is  less  than  usual;  but  they  are  run 
upon;  and,  as  Jyou  are  good  enough  to  let  me  draw  on^ou— 
by  the  bye,  perhaps  you  will  sign  a  cheque  before  you  go  to 
the  Btation.'* 

"How  much  do  you  want?'*'  ♦      * 

"I  really  don't  know,  till  I  have  consulted. Penfold;  the  gold 
was  a  large  and  advantageous  purchase,  sir." 

"No  doubt;  no  doubt  I'll  give  you  my  signature;  and  you 
can  fill  in  (he  amount." 

He  drew  a  cheque  in  favor  of  Arthur  Wardlaw,  signed  it, 
and  left  him  to  fill  in  the  figures. 

He  then  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarked  they  would  only 
have  time  to  get  to  the  station. 

**Good  Heavens  1"  cried  Arthur;  "and  I  can't  go.  I  must  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  Proserpine,  and  prepare  the 
statement  at  once  for  tlm  underwriters." 

"WeJI,  never  mind.    I  can  go." 

"But  what  will  she  think  of  nio?  I  ought  to  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come her," 

"1*U  make  your  excuaes." 

**No,  No;  say  nothing:  after  all  it  was  you  who  received  the 
telegram:  so  you  naturally  meet  her:  but  you  will  bring  her 
here,  father:  you  won't  whisk  my  da^'ling  down  to  Elmtrees, 
till  you  have  blest  me  with  the  sight  of  her." 

"I  will  not  be  so  cruel,  fond  lover,"  said  old  Wardlaw,  laugh- 
ing, and  took  up  his  hat  and  gloves  to  go. 

Arthur  went  to  the  door  with  him,  in  great  anxiety,  lest  he 
should  question  Burtenshaw,  but,  peering  into  the  outer  office, 
be  perceived  Burtonshasv  was  not  there.  Michael  had  caught  his 
employer's  anxious  eye  and  conveyed  the  Banker  into  the  small 
room  where  the  short-hand  writer  was  at  work.  But  Burten- 
shaw was  one  of  a  struggling  firm;  to  him  every  minute  was  an 
hour;  he  had  sat,  fuming  with  impatience,  so  long  as  he  heard 
talking  in  the  inner  office;  and,  the  moment  it  ceased,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  coming  in:  so  that  he  opened  the  side  door,  just 
as  Wardlaw  senior  was  passing  through  the  center  door. 

Instantly  Wardlaw  junior  whipped  before  him,  to  hide  his 
retreating  father. 

Wy lie,  who  had  all  this  time  been  sitting  silent,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  quietly  puzzling  out  the  game,  as 
well  as  be  could,  observed  this  movement  and  grinned. 

As  for  Arthur  Wardlaw,  he  saw  his  father  safe  out,  then 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  walked  to  his  office  table,  and  sat 
down,  and  began  to  till  the  cheque. 

Burtenshaw  drew  near,  and  said,  ^ 'I  am  instructed  to  say 
that  fifty  thousand  pounds  on  account,  will  be  accepted." 

Perhaps  if  this  proposal  hud  been  made  a  few  moments 
•ooner,  the  ingenious  Arthur  would  have  availed  himself  of  it 
but  as  it  was,  ne  preferred  to  take  the  high  and  mighty  tone. 
'*!  decline  to  make  any  concession,"  said  he.  ''JUr.  Penfold, 
take  this  cheque  loathe  Bank  of  England.  ^81,6^7.  lOs.  That 
is  the  amount,  capital  and  interest,  up  to  noon  this  day:  hand 
the  sum  to  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  take  bis  receipt,  or,  if  he  prefers 
it,  pay  it  across  the  counter,  to  my  credit.  That  will  perhaps 
arrest  the  run. 

Burtenshaw  stammered  out  his  thanks. 

Wardlaw  cut  him  short.  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  he.  "I 
have  business  of  Importance,  Good  day,"  and  bowed  him  out. 

*'  This  is  ar  highflyer,"  thought  Burtenshaw. 

Wardhiw  then  opened  the  side  door,  and  called  his  short- 
band  writer. 

"Mr.  Atkins,  please  stop  into  the  outer  office,  and  don*t  let 
a  soul  come  into  me.  Mind,  1  am  out  for  tho  day.  Except  to 
Miss  Rolleston  and  her  father." 

He  then  closed  all  the  doors,  and.  sunk  exhausted  into  a 
chair,  muttering  "Thank  Heaven !  1  have  got  rid  of  them  all 
for  an  hour  or  two.    Now  Wylie." 

Wylie  seemed  iu  no  hurry  to  enter  upon  tho  required  sub- 
ject 

Said  he  evasively,  f*Why  guv'nor,  it  seems  to  mo  you  are 
among  the  breakers  here,  yourself." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  if  you  have  managed  y«ur  work  clever- 


ly, t^ome,  tell  me  all,  before  we  are  interrupted  again." 

"Tell  ye  all  about  it!  Why,  there's  part  on't  I  am  afraid  to 
think  on;  let  alone  talk  about  it" 

< 'Spare  me  your  scruples,  and  give  me  your  facts,"  said  Ward- 
law  coldly.  "First  of  all,  did  you  shift  the  bullion  as  agreed?" 

The  sauor  appeared  relieved  by  this  question. 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right,"  aaid  he.  H  got  the  bullion  safe 
aboard  the  Shannon,  marked  for  lead." 

"And  the  lead  on  board  the  Proserpine," 

"Ay,  shipped  as  bullion.,' 

"Without  suspicion?" 

"Not  quite." 

"Great  Heaven!    Who?" 

'fOne  clerk  at  the  shipping  agent's  scented  someihihg  queer, 
I  think.    His  name  was  James  Seaton." 

"Could  he  prove  anything?" 

"Nothing.  He  knew  nothing  for  certain;  and  what  be  guessed 
won't  never  be  known  in  England  now."  And  Wylie  fidgetted  in 
his  chair. 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance  Wardlaw  looked  grave,  and 
took  a  note  of  that  clerk's  name.  Then  jie  begged  Wylie  to 
go  on. 

"Give  me  all  the  details,"  said  he.  >  "Leave  me  to  judge  their 
relative  value.    You  scutUed  the  ship." 

"Don't  say  that!  don't  say  that!"  said  Wylie  in  a  low  eager 
voice.  "Stone  walls  have  ears."  Then  rather  louder  than  was 
necessary,  *^Ship  sprung  a  leak,  that  neither  the  captain,  nor 
I,  nor  anybody  else  could  find,  to  stop  Me,  and  my  men,  we 
all  think  her  seams  opened  with  stress  of  weather."  Then  low- 
ering his  voice  again,  "Try  and  see  it  as  we  do,  and  don't  you 
ever  use  such  a  word  as  that,  what  came  out  of  your  lips  now. 
We  pumped  her  hard  but  'twarn't  no  use.  She  filled  and  we 
had  to  take  to  the  boats." 

"Stop  a  moment.    Was  there  any  suspicion  excited?" 

"Not  among  the  crew:  and,  suppose  there  was,  I  could  talk 
'em  all  over,  or  buy  em  all  over,  what  few  of  'em  is  left.  I'll 
keep  em  all  with  me  in  one  house:  and  they  are  all  square  don't 
you  fear." 

"Well,  but  von  said  'among  the  crewl'  Whopi  else  can  we 
have  to  fear?'' 

^'Why  nobody.  To  be  sure  one  of  the  pas^ngers  was  down 
on  me;  but  what  does  that  matter  now?'' 

"It  matters  greatly— it  matters  terribly.  Who  was  this  pass- 
enger?" 

"He  called  himself  the  Beverend  John  Hazel  He  suspected 
something  or  other;  and  what  with  listening  here;  and  watch- 
ing there,  he  judged  the  ship  was  never  to  see  England,  and  I 
always  .fancied  he  told  the  lady,'' 

<'What,  was  there  a  lady  there?" 

^'Ay,  worse  luck,  sir;  and  a  pretty  girl  she  was:  coming 
home  to  England  to  die  of  consumption;  so  our  sitrgeon  told 
me;" 

"Well,  never  mind  her.  The  clergyman*  This  fills  me  with 
anxiety.  A  clerk  suspecting  us  at  Sydney,  and  a  passenger 
suspecting  us. in  the  vessel.  There  are  two  witnesses  against  us 
already.'.' 

"No,  only  one." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

''Why,  White's  clerk  aqd  tlie  parson,  they  was  one  man.'' 

Wardlaw  started  in  utter  amazement. 

"Don't  ye  believe  me?"  said  Wylie,  "I  tell  ye  that  there 
clerk  boarded  us  under  an  alias.  He  had  shaved  off  his  beard; 
but,  bless  your  heart,  I  knew  him  directly." 

"Be  good  enough  to  conceal  nothing,    Facts  must  be  faced 

"That  is  too  true  sir.  Well,  the  ship  went  down  in  latitude— 
but  you  have  got  a  chart  there  before  you,  she  went  down  here 
abouts.''        • 

"Why,  that  was  a  long  way  from  land,"  said  Arthur. 

"You  may  say  that,  sir.  Well,  we  abandoned  her,  and  took 
to  the  boats.    I  commanded  one." 

**And  Hudson  the  other  ?" 

t*Hudson!    No." 

"Why,  how  was  that?  and  what  has  become  of  him  ?" 

"What  has  become  of  Hudson?"  said  Wylie,  with  a  start 
"There's  a  question !  And  not  a  drop  to  wet  my  lips,  and  warm 
my  heart.  Is  this  a  tale  to  tell  dry  ?  Can't  ye  spare  a  drop  of 
brandy  to  a  poor  devil  that  has  earned  ye  £160,000,  and  risked 
his  life,  and  wrecked  his  soul  to  do  it?" 

Wardlaw  cast  a  glance  of  contempt  on  him,  but  got  up,  and 
speedily  put  a  bottle  of  old  brandy,  a  tumbler,  and  a  c^affe  of 
water,  on  the  table  before  him. 

Wylie  told  him  how  Hudson  got  to  the  bottle,  and  woifld  not 
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leave  the  ship.  "X  Ibiiik  I  see  hiin  now,  >vilh  bib  cutlui:s  Ui  one 
hand,  and  hia  rum  bottle  in  the  otiier,  and  llie  waves  running 
over  his  poor,  silly  face,  as  she  went  down.  I'oor  liiniin  I  he 
and  1  made  many  a  trip  tugellier,  before  we  tf>oli  to  this.'* 

And  Wylio  shuddered,  and  took  another  gulp  at  the 
brandy. 

While  he  wao  drinking  to  drown  the  piclure,  Wardlaw  was 
calmly  reflecting  on  the  bare  fact.*  "Hum,"  said  he,  **\Ye  muot 
use  that  circumstance.  I'll  get  it  into  the  journals.  Heroic 
captain.  Went  down  with  the  ship.  Who  can  suspect  Hudison 
in  the  teeth  of  such  a  fact?  Now,  pray  go  on,  my  good  Wylie. 
The  boats  r^ 

''Well,  sir,  I  had  the  surgeon  and  ten  wen,  and  the  lady's 
maid,  on  bonrd  the  long  boat;  and  there  was  lhej)ai"yon,  the 
sick  lady,  and  live  sailors  aboard  the  cutter,  lie  .Kiilcd  togeth- 
er till  night,  tilcering  lor  Juan  Fernandez;  then  a  fog  came  on 
and  we  lost  sight  of  the  cutter,  and  1  altered  nay  mind  and 
judged  it  best  to  beat  to  wiu'ard,  and  get  into  the  track  ul 
ships;  which  we  did,  and  were  nearly  swainpci^  in  a  sou'wes- 
ter, but,  by  good  luck,  a  Yankee  whaler  picked  us  u]»,  and 
took  UH  to  bucnos  Ayrc^,  where  we  shipped  for  Hnglund,  ^^hat 
was  left  of  us,  only  Uirce,  be:?ido  unself;  but  I  got  the  signa- 
tures of  the  otheio  to  my  tale  ol  Ihe  wreck.  It  is  all  as  s^iuare 
as  a  die,  1  tell  y^jw.'- 

*' Well  done.  '  WtU  dune.  But,  sto)» !  \h<:.  ether  boat,  with  that 
sham  par*^on  on  board  who  kno\^o  all.  Jfhc  \\ill  by  picked  up, 
too,  |icrhuj).'." 

"'Ihcre  IS  no  chance  of  that.  .Sho  was  out  of  the  tracks  of 
trade:  and,  I'll  tell  ye  the  truth,  sir."-  He  poured  out  halt  a 
tumbler  of  brandy,  and  drank  a/»art  of  it;  and,  now,  for  the 
lii-st  time,  his  hand  trembled  ns  he  lifted  the  glu:;j. — '.Some  fool 
had  put  thi'  main  »>f  her  provisions  aboard  the  long  boat;  that 
it^  what-Htick^  to  me,  imd  wou'tlel  me  Flcep.  We  ti»ok  a  chance, 
but  we  didn't  give  one.  I  lliii»k  I  told  you  there  was  a  woman 
aboard  the  cuitrr,  that  ^.ick  girl,  tir.  O,  but  it  \\aa  hard  linct; 
for  her,  poor  Ihiug  !  1  ^ee  her  luce,  pale  and  calm;  oil,  f^ord, 
■'ro  pale  ami  calm;  every  night  of  my  lile;  >ho  Kncchd  aboard 
the  cutter  with  her  while  hands  a  cla.^|»vd  together,  praying." 

"Certaiuly,  it  is  all  vciy  fchocking,*'  said  WardbuN ;  ''but, 
then,  you  know,  il  ih<7  had  crci»pcd,  they  \\ould  have  e.\p0icd 
us.    BelieNC  me*,  it  is  all  for  the  bc^t." 

Wylie  looked  at  him  with  wonder,  '*Ay/'  said  he.  after 
staring  at  him  a  long  time;  "you  can  irit  hero  at  your  ea^e,  and 
doom  a  shij>,  and  rick  her  people's  lives.  But  if  you  had  to  do 
it,  and  see  it,  and  then  like  awake  thinking  of  it,  you'd  wi::h 
all  the  gold  on  earth  had  been  in  hell,  bcloro  you  put  your 
hand  to  such  a  piece  of  work.'' 

Wardlaw  i:miled  a  ghastly  nnile.  ''In  short,"  said  he,  ''you 
don't  menu  to  take  the  two  thousand  pounds  1  pay  you  for  this 
little  job.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  1  do;  but,  for  all  the  gold  in  Victoria,  I  wouldn't 
do  such  a  job  again.  And,  you  mark  my  words,  sir;  wo  bhall 
get  the  money,  and  nobody  will  ever  bo  the  wiser.'* 

Wardlaw  rubbed  bis  hands  complacently ,  his  egotism, 
coupled  with  his  want  of  imagination,  nearly  blinded  bim  to 
everything  but  the  pecuniary  feature  of  the  business.— "But," 
contmued  Wylie,  "we  shall  never  thrive  on  it.  lYe  have  sunk 
a  good  fchip,  and  we  have  as  good  as  murdered  a  poor  dying 
girl.'' 

"Hold  your  tongue,  ye  looll'-  cried  Wardlaw,  losing  hU 
sangfroid  in  a  moment,  for  he  heard  somebody  at  the  door. 

It  opened,  and  there  stood  a  military  figure  in  a  traveling 
cap— General  Uolleston. 


A  RIDEJTOR  LIFE. 

liV    X   OKALtU   IN  'lUK    lAlf  WKiT.      ^ 

For  several  years  past  1  have  been  engaged  iujjuylnghorsos 
in  the  United  btates,  and  disposing  of  Ihem  among  the  wealthy 
Mexicans  in  the  vicinily  of  Mendova  and  Santa  1\o>*h.  The 
route  passed  over  in  my  journeys  was  infested^ with  robbers  on 
almo.^t  every  milo:  iuifl.  it  one  wanted  to  sav^e  his  money  and 
hia  life,  lie  liad  to  he  cvei  on  the  alert,  and  possessed  of  the 
utmost  caution.  A  <lio\ti  io  not  ottcn  molested  wilh  hii  drove, 
for  they  know  that  hi'  po'A»'l.-  uie  emptv,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained,  uu!e-s  indeed  some  large  Land  take  a  fancy  to 
some  of  3 our  slt»ck:  and  then  they  are  more  d{}\.  to  stampede 
them  than  to  cuiPioie  tor  the  death  ol  their  owners.  AVheu  yaxi 
return  la^fen  wilh  the  dollars  of  the  rich  purchaecrs,  then  U  '» 
that  a  man  nu».>.t  look  out  for  his  life. 

At  the  time  the  adventure  thitt  I  am  about  to  relate  befell  mo, 
I  had  been  very  succesc^rul  with  my  drove,  and  was  on  my  Wi^y 


back  in  company  with  my  partuei-s,  and  three  other  uico,  whe 
we  had  empldyed  to  aid  us  on  our  passage  from  the  Slater:  ar 
we  were  glad  of  their  company  on  our  return,  as  Ihcjr  were  ? 
Btout  lellows,  and  could  be  depended  on  in  any  euiergeucy. 

iSouie  thirty  miles  this  side  ol  Santa  Kosa,  the  road  wt:  we 
pursuing,  on  our  return,  lay  through  a  wild  mouii  tainuus  r 
giou,  that  bad  tho  reputation  this  score  of  years  of  beiuij  one 
the  most  dangerous  routes  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Blexit 
with  scarcely  an  inhabitant,  dark  forests  of  heavy  tiniljer  sai 
in  places  where  lires  had  raged  over  large  districts,  backed  \ 
lolly  mountains  that  raised  their  jagged  siilnmitb  above  tl 
free  tops,  and  oftentimes  along  one  of  the  worst  possible  roa-. 
Takep  all  in  all,  a  better  place  for  murder  and  pillage  cou 
not  b#  found. 

It  wao  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  that  wo  Icfl  tl 
wretched  littlo^village  on  tho  western  hill  ol*  tho  inuuntalD 
and  Htruck  into  thi*iuost  dangerous  part  of  our  journey.  Tbirf 
live  miles  over  a  terrible  road  would  bring  n-s  to  Sao  Migu 
where  we  hoped  to  be  before  the  darkness  became  loo  deu: 
lor  UB  to  .see  our  way. 

•  1  had  never  jM^wOd  Ihi-a  way  before,  and,  upon  inquiry  of  {I 
innkeeper,  he  had  told  us  that  we  could  do  the  di^^laiTce  wi( 
ease;  but,  before  haU-a  dozen  miles  had  been  pa.-.>cd  over,  v 
knew  that  ho  had  deceived  n;*.  He  had  told  us  that  the  i]ir< 
first  mih  8  would  be  bad,  and  that  then  it  would  improve  unt 
tho  highest  poiut  in  the  route  was  gained;  but,  in.-tcad  of  doin 
eo,  every  mile  grew  wore  and  worse,  until,  at  la^t,  allot 
horsco  could  do  waa  to  pick  their  wa*  along  at  a  siow  wul] 
However,  wo  kept  our  spirits  up  by  the  expectation  of  >.i}m* 
thing  better  ahead;  but  in  this  we  were  doomed  to  dL-iappolu 
menl. 

A  dozen  mik\-.  and  tho  miserable  path,  that  had  been  dtui 
minaled  a  road,  bocanio  almost  impa:iable  for  our  atcedi*,  wb 
began  to  chow  ^igu3  of  cxhauotiou;  and,  to  add  to  tho  uncon 
lortableuc^s  of  our  eiluatiun,  den.-e  cloudi,  that  all  the  ujoniiu 
had  hung  upon  the  mouutaiu'',  expanded  themselves  over  th 
hkv,  and  soon  the  rain  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents. 

licncath  the  branches  of  a  huge  tree  that  stood  by  the  rca« 
Bide  we  halted  for  cououltatiou.  What  was  to  be  done  7  T 
proceed  soemed  next  to  impOwciblc  in  the  thick  darkiies,-  ILj 
even  was  now  gathering  in;  while  to  remain  where  \vg  i^ei 
>Tns  bazaidoui  m  the  extreme,  from  the  cau.fO  1  have  mec 
tioned.  To  be  Bure,  there  wore  live  of  uc,  expert  in  the  u^o  i 
firearuiB;  but  what  would  that  be.  when  taken  unawares  in  lb 
night  time  in  such  a  place,  when  it  was  well  known  to  us  th^ 
the  bund  J  that  info-^ted  the  country  often  numbered  twenty 
thirty,  and  sometimes  forly,  under  one  leader.' 

The  ugly  question  came'up  for  Ub  to  decide,  should  wc  g^o  o 
and  run  the  risk  of  straying  from  the  right  track  in  tbc  darli 
nets?  or  should  we  stay,  and  receive  a  viiit  from  our  unwd 
come  and  doubtless  near  neighbors?  Alter  discussing  the  ma! 
tor,  we  decided  to  sta^  where  we  were  until  daylight.  W' 
would  camp  for  the  night j  and  that,  too,  on  the  very  spo 
where  we  were  then. 

A  wild-looking  spot  it  was,  in  t*ooth,  for  a  camp.  On  eacl 
side  of  the  path  was  a  dense  forest,  seemingly  impenelrubJc  t^ 
man  or  beast;  so  nuich  so,  that  w^e  had  to  tother  our  horses  ii 
the  road,  to  the  trees  on  either  side.  The  mountains  fi-^wniuj 
down  upon  us,  and  the  black  forest,  lull  of  untold  dangen?.  oi 
cither  hand,  all  conspired  to  make  the  placi?  as  wild  and  gloomj 
as  it  were  po  iible  for  any  place  to  be.  It  makes  ine  Jhiiddei 
even  now,  with  all  you  about  mc.  when  1  think  of  our  situating 
that  night;  and  then  1  almost  wished  that  the  heavy  bag  of  gob 
that  was  slung  at  my  belt,  and  w  hich  seemed  to  weigh  nu 
down  as  1  had* never  known  it  to  do  before,  was  back  umou- 
the  treasures  from  whence  it  had  been  gathered. 

We  had  plenty  of  food  with  us;  and,  after  makiug  a  heartj 
supper,  we,  having  previously  couiitructed  a  shelter,  turned  in 
all  save  myself.  1  preferred  to  keep  the  first  watch,  for  1  kue^ 
if  1  laid  down  it  would  be  impo.-tible  bjr  me  to  sle«'p.  A  pio 
sentiment  of  danger  that  1  could  not  get  rid  of  hung  over  nn* 
and  entirely  precluded  all  thoughts  of  repose.  An  houi 
passed,  and  1  heard  nothing  but  the  patter  ol  the  rain  drop-^ 
and  the  wind  sighing  among  tho  branches  of  tho  trees,  bavg  m 
deed,  now  and  then,  the  st«vtliug  cry  of  some  wild  anlnial  fai 
Ul  the  deptJis  of  the  lore&t.  But  theao  we  cared  not  for.  Brutc: 
are  oftentimes  butler  fi  lends  than  men. 

Half  an  hour  moie,  and  my  hour  waa  up;  ^ut  I  did  Dot  chU 
the  one  that  was  to  succeed  me.  1  never  was  more  wide  awake 
in  my  life,  and  felt  not  the  need  of  ree^t. 

Suddenly  1  was  startled  by  a  dismal  sound,  and  I  listened  in- 
tently. Again  1  h.caid  it  away  back  on  tho  road  over  which  \vc 
had  come,  and  I  was  all  altcntiou.  Again  the  sound  fell  on  my 
ear,  and  this  tim^  there  could  bo  no  mistake.   It  was  the  tramp 
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>f  ft  sci^re  of  horse-!  picking  their  way  along  ihe  roail  at  as 
*w  lit  a  pace  as  pn«i?(ible  for  them  to  pursue,  and  al  no  great  (lis- 
tan  CO  away. 

I  woke  ray  companion?  an«l  (old  them  what  I  had  heard, 
rhat  the  approaching  horsemen  were  banditti  that  infe^'led  the 
[noimtainn,  there  could  he  but  little  doubt;  and  that  their  nnm- 
fiPi*  was  treble  to  our  own.  there  waa  still  less  doubt,  we 
judged  by  the  sound  I  hat  every  moment  grew  nearer.  Rut  one 
resource  was  for  us;  aud  thai,  Right  in  the  darkne?'f.  A  minute 
more,  and  each  man  wns  by  his  horse.  Another,  and  bridles 
ivere  arranged,  and  we  were  upon  their  backs,    P.y  this  time 


Iho  approaching ^rsemen  were  close  upon  n=<  -so   close    that 

nW 

orsos. 


thi  ir    voices  conW  ))e  plainly  heard  a**  they  urged  on  their 


.fiHt  as  we  were  ibnul  to  move  forward,  a  voice  erdaimpdi 
in  M**<ic.'tn  .jAr.i!;«»n,  ^'llul  1  lf*ll  yon  lliey  are  not  far  o(T.  It  is 
lnipn--ible  lor  Ihein  io  havQ  kept  on  in  the  darkne-'-'.  afier  I 
had  done  ^\\  I  c«^nld  to  lai  li'ud  thfin.-' 

I  reoognl-Yd  llie  voicf  in  a  monicnt.  It  wa?  that  of  the  inn- 
ke#*pt>r.  who  had  told  lu  of  the  way,  in  th^  village  we  had 
lofi,. 

This  wa«  enoni;h.  There  wft«  no  mi-taUinfr  who  we  had  to 
deal  with  now;  and  I  plunged  the  «pur^  into  my  horse,  and, 
fjiving  him  the  reiiiM.  lt.,|  \Uo  wuj  at  a  break  neck  pace  in  the 
darkne.-^-'.  A  loud  slioul  came  from  iK-hiiid,  proclaiming  that 
our  i»re.vnce  wa**  known,  and  uur  m<>livc->  di  covered;  and  the 
next  moment  a  -how«'r  of  hull-  wont  whi//^n;(  pa<l,  on  either 
^id<^,  and  ab(»\e  nur  headi.  We  were  unluul.  and  went  on. 
Ours  was  a  ride  fur  lif*'  thai  ni-hl. 

Onward  wo  wtMit,  wiih  the  rain  pnur.iiip:  down  !n  torrents, 
antl  the  darkue-s  o  drn-c  (hat  wo  coidd  not  '^i  o  a  hand  before 
our  faces,  leaning  forward  widi  our  headi  close  to  the  necks  of 
Oi\T  horses  lit  avoid  the  lono;  limb^  of  the  trees  that  hung  over 
the  road;  and  on  came  the  bloodlhir5«ly  crew  h<*hind  u«,  eapjer 
for  our  money  and  our  live-*. 

That  was  iudei>d  a  terrible  ride;  such  a  one  a*^  I  hope  never 
acjain  to  have,  Every  moment  1  evpocted  that  my  hor'e  would 
^tumble  in  tlie  rouprh  puth,  and  throw  me  upon  the  rock;*,  whose 
-harp  edif.es  lined  every  font  of  the  way,  which  was  now  rising 
couHidorably.  and  ovory  step  forward  t*dd  upon  the  wind  of 
our  IJorHC.-?.  *  Rut  tht-re  was  noilnng  to  do  hut  to  ^o  on;  for  be. 
hiiul,  came  the  demons,  =omotimf- gaining-  upon  us.  so  that  a 
.^hower  of  bullels  would  (iy  pa-t  n^. 

Ifad  I  not  been  ridin*j  Hn*  so  great  a  stak^,  I  think  T  could 
not  have  kept  my  seal;  but  to  full  now  was  death.  A  man  will 
do  much  when  lu^  life  is  at  slake,  and  I  thought  a-l^roken  neck 
could  be  no  wor^e  than  the  cold  steel  of  the  Mexicans. 

For  some  minutes  a  dull  roar  had  been  sounding  in  our  ears, 
and  I  knew  that  we  \ve\e  npproaehing  one  of  Iho^^e  mountain 
streams  that  are  so  numerotis  in  Mexico,  and  which  are  passed 
by  ti  frail  bridge,  oflenlimes  a  great  di-^l^nce  above  the  water, 
and  which  have  to  be  cro^ssed  wilh  Ihe  utmost  caution  by  horse- 
men. One  of  these  was  before  U3,  and  here,  with  a  sudden 
thought.  I  determined  that  the  race  should  end. 

I  reined  in  my  hor^e,  and  my  companion**  pasfled  over  before 
me.  The  frail  structure  trembled  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  I  did 
not  know  but  that  it  would  go  down  into  the  roaring  torreni  so 
far  below  before  I  had  reached  the  other  siile.  Hut  it  bore  me 
safe  n<?ross;  and  no  sooner  did  my  horst*.s'  hoof.s  .strike  Ihe  rock«, 
than  I  sprang  down,  and,  wilh  the  aid  of  one  of  the  men  whimi 
I  called  to  my  assistance,  I  moved  one  of  Ihe  supports  of  the 
bridge  a  little  way;  but  with  all  our  forc«  we  couhl  not  throw 
it  in  the  gulf  below.  I  called  to  the  others  for  aid;  but,  before 
they  could  reach  me.  the  foremost  of  our  pursuers  da-shed  on 
the  bvidgf*.  I  shouted  for  him  to  turn  back,  l>ut  my  cry  was 
unheeded.  Another  followed,  and  another;  and  then,  with  a 
cra-sb,  and  a  cry  of  mortal  terrov,  the  ma.s.s  foil  into  the  roaring 
torrent  beneath,  and  our  ride  for  life  was  over,*thoae  of  our 
foes  that  remaine<l  alive  being  on  the  other  side,  where  they 
could  not  harm  m. 


A  LESSON  IN  LOVE. 

"Well,  tlien,  yon  Won't  have  mo?'*  qtieslioncd  Fred 
Barton,  as  lie  stood  In  the  doorway  with  a  smiling  ronn- 
tonance  and  folded  arm.<»,  hi8  ni.K  feet  two  inches  of  air 
titude  oahnly  drawn  tip,  towering  In'gh  above  Milly 
Vanghan\s  curly  heait. 

The  itsnal  rontine  ol  conrLship  seemed  to  be  some- 
what changed  in  this  indivi<Uial  cascr  for  Afilly  wtts 


very  much  embarrassed,  twisUng  her  pink  siik  sash 
round  and  ronnd,  "while  Tred  was  provokingly  eo^l 
and  sarcnptic,  as  If  he  had  not  just  li.stoned  to  that 
IJital  little  monosyllable  ''no." 

**I  am  so  very "^  young",  Fred,''  slie  faltered;  ''jnst 
eighteen,  you  know,  and  I  hardly  know  my  own 
mind  yel ;  and  it  is  no  cruel  of  you  to  ask  such  a 
prompt  answer  I     And ** 

**Now,  Afilly,  this  will  never  do,**  paid  the  young 
man,  firmly  detaining  her. with  one  hand,  "Will  you 
answer  mo  ?" 

'*Then,  no  !',  exclaimed  Milly,  with  flnphing  eyes 
and  pallid  cheek?;  "  'tia  strange  one  answer  i.^  not 
sufficient.'' 

"Ah,  very  well;  just  as  you  please,  ^Fiss  ^Millicenl," 
replied  Fred,  very  ccmplai'cntly.  "I'm  obliged  to  you 
for  prononncinf^  that  little  monosyllable  ro  decidedly. 
You  are  very  pretfy,  but  you  don't  suit  me  exactly. 
We  should  soon  get  tired  of  one  another;  we  have  been 
brought  up  together,  and  you  seem  like  a  sister;  samcr 
ness  is  always  tiresome.  Yon  are  a  lovely  l)londe, 
btit  1  should  prefer  a  bninelle;  and  be,Mide?«,l  can  now 
go  peaceably  olf  to  crdlege,  without  any  incumbrance 
in  the  shape  of  an  engagement.  The  dnig  was  hard 
to  take,  hut  I  have  no  donbt  it  will  do  nie  good. 
Adieu,  Milly — T  wish  ym\  mueh  haijpiness  anj  a  good 
husband/* 

And  off  walked  ^Fr.  Fred,  whisiling  in  regular  ca- 
valier Ptyle,  looking  most  provokingly  hand?<ome  in 
In*.-^  cool  disdain. 

Millieent  Vaughan  hardly  knew  what  to  make  ol  the 
youno'  ptudenre  audacious  ^elf-posj'ef^sion.  She  had 
never  had  a  real  lover  before;  bnt  nhe  quite  was  certain 
'fwas  not  often  they  ac1<Ml  in  this  way  after  being  re- 
jected. 

Bonuhow  phe  had  a  notion  Ihat  Fred  Barton  had 
been  making  fnn  of  her,  and  she  was  very  sure  she 
had  done  a  sensible  thing  in  paying  no.  Reside?,  she 
had  fully  thought  that  he  w«tidd  not  take  her  at  her 
word.  Wh}'  didn't  he  coax,  and  implore,  aud  make  a 
great  fuss  ?  Why  didnH  he  take  her  by  storm— in 
short,  as  all  lovers  in  novels  did  ?  Jfilfy  Vaughan 
tarried  at  the  window  until  her  dipcarded  lover  was 
out  of  sight,  and  then  pho  ran  up  to  her  room,  locked 
herself  in,  and  cried  long  and  pas.<*ionately. 

*'l)ear  me,  Milly,  how  flnshed  yonr  cheeks  are,  and 
your  eyes  are  so  red  !"  said  Mrs.  Yaughan,  as  iho 
girl  took  her  place  at  the  well-spread  tea-table.  "What 
ails  you  ?     Are  you  ill  ? 

**]t's  setting  up  late  o'nights  reading  those  trashy 
periodicals,"  growled  Squire  Yatighan.  She'll  be 
blind  afore  she's  twenty-five  years  oM  at  this  rate,  or 
will  h.ave  to  wear  8pecs,  and  a  gal  in  specs  don't  have 
much  chance  to  catch  a  bean.  Hallo  !  what's  the 
matter  with  the  child  ?" 

For  Milly  had  hurst  into  passionate  sobbing,  and 
left  the  room.  Ah,  it  was  a  sore,  a  very  flore  little 
heart  that  beat  under  stilly V  black  velvet  bodice. 

If  she  cotdd  only  have  lived  that/lay  over  again, 
she  thought.  Hut  the  sun  was  low  in  the  crimson  tide 
of  the  great  western  ."tkies,  and  the  young  moon  wae 
ri5ing'  up,  and  the  day,  with  all  its  chances  and 
(fltanges,  was  gone,  to  return — ah  I  nevermore. 
•  .Slowly  the  month?f  rolled  by,  and  our  heroine  grew 
(juieter,  and  more  sober  and  thoughtful,  every  day. 
The  fair  forehead  was  not  Icrs  fair  for  the  shade  of 
sweet  gravity  on  its  smooth   expanse,  and   the   blue 
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eyes  shone  more  lustrous  througli  her  drooping  lashes. 
Millj  had  changed,  but  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

She  read  the  news  from  college  with  interest,  yet 
she  never  once  mentioned  Fred  Barton's  name,  not 
even  when  she  saw  in  the  daily  papers  that  he  had 
graduated,  taking  a  double-first. 

"You  will  come  to-night,  won't  you,  Milly  ?  Mr. 
Barton  has  promised  to  honor  me — really  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  town.  The  spring 
assizes  are  just  on,  you  know/'  laughed  Miss  Blake, 
as  she  rose  to  take  her  leave,  after  a  morning  call. 

"Yes,  I'll  come,''  sighed  Milly;  for  she  knew  that 
if  she  were  obliged  to  meet  htm,  the  first  sharp  pang 
might  as  well  be  passed  throuffh  now  as  again.  But 
oh,  how  hard  that  Emma  Blake  should  first  have 
known  of  his  return  I  That  Emma's  house  should 
have  been  the  first  at  which  he  had  called. 

Carefully  she  arranged  the  folds  of  her  white  muslin 
dress  that  evening;  she  was  long  in  adjusting  tlie 
spray  of  green  leaves  in  and  out  among  her  golden 
curls,  ^d  even  then  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the 

Eretty  image  reflected  in  the  mirror.    But  Milly  was 
ard  to  please;  she  never  looked  more  lovely  in  all  the 
years  of  her  life. 

As  she  entered  Emma  Blake's  crowded  drawing- 
room,  the  first  person  upon  whom  her  eyes  fell  was 
Fred  Barton,  tall  and  handsome  as  ever.  He  was 
talking  with  spirit  and  animation,  the  centre  of  a 
knot  of  young  people,  and  did  not  even  see  her.  Ah, 
she  might  have  expected  it;  and  Milly  leaned  tear- 
fully against  the  window,  mechanically  playing  with 
her  pink  fan.  She  did  npt  even  hear  the  flutter  of  the 
silk  dresses  as  they  surged  past  her  in  the  dance;  her 
thoughts  were  far  otherwise  inclined. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  upon  hers, 
and  she  looked  up  with  a  nervous  start  into  the  brown 
sparkling  depths  of  Fred  Barton's  eyes. 

"Milly,  were  you  not  going  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"I— I  was  afraid,  Fred."    . 

Those  tell-tale  blue  eyes — they  betrayed  in  one  tear- 
bright  gleam  the  secret  she  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  kept  within  her  own  bosom.  Fred  Barton  was 
not  versea  in  oye  language;  yet  he  re^d  Milly 's  in- 
stantaneously. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  ine  then,  Milly." 

"Forgotten  you,  Fred  1" 

She  would  have  added  more;  but  her  voice  faltered 
and  hesitated.  He  was  silent  an  instant,  then  spoke 
in  a  low  tone. 

"Do  you  recollect  onr  last  interview,  Milly  ?  Do 
you  remember  I  said  I  thanked  you  for  the  rejection 
of  my  suit  ?  Milly,  I  have  changed  my  mind  since 
then." 

Milly  turned  scarlet  and  pale,  looking  upward  and 
glancing  downward,  half  smiling  and  half  crying  as 
she  replied — 

**And  so  have  I,  Fred." 

He  took  both  the  trembling  hands  in  his  with  a  glad, 
bright  face. 

.  *'Milly,  my  heart's  dearest  love,  I  lay  my  heart  at 
your  feet  a  second  time.    Will  you  accept  it  now  ?"  • 

He  needed  no  answer  save  wl;at  he  read  in  her 
blushing  cheeks  and  happv  eyes;  they  both  said 
"Yes,"  and  pretty  emphatically,  too. 

**What  made  you  tniuk  I  was  worth  two courtshif  s, 
Fred  ?"  she  asked,  long  afterwards. 


"Milly,"  said  he,  quietly,  "when  I  was  at  colleg< 
there  were  some  things  which  seemed  impossible  P 
overcome.  But  'twas  only  for  a  little  while;  we  triet 
again.  The  second  time  we  carried  the  laurels.  Nov 
don't  laugh,  Milly,  if  I  tell  you  I  carried  that  colleg 
lesson  into  the  field  of  love.  I  was  repulsed  at  first 
but  I  tried  again,  and  here  is  my  sign  of  victory." 

He  held  a  plain  gold  wedding-ring  towards  her  a 
he  spoke.  ^ 

"For  to-mon*ow,  love  1" 

Yes,  he  had  indeed  been  victorious*,  and  true,  lovicj 
little  heart  was  his  captive  for  life. 


PAELOE      AMUSEMENTS      FOB     0  U] 
YOUNGJ'OLKS. 

EXPERLMBNTi  IN  GALVANISM, 

1.  Place  a  Ihlu  plate  of  zinc  npon  the  nppor  enrficc  of  the  tongne,  an 
A  half  dollar  or  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  nndcr  snrficc.  AUoir  the  metal 
to  remain  for  a  little  time  in  contact  wlt^  the  tongne  before  they  m 
made  to  tonch  each  othet,  that  tlic  taste  ofihc  metals  themselves  may  m 
be  confonnded  with  the  eenaation  prodaccd  by  their  contact.  When  tl 
edges  of  the  metals  which  project  beyond,  arc  then  snffered  to  touch,  i 
galvanic  sensation  is  produced,  which  it  is  difflcnlt  accnratcly  to  describe. 

2.  Place  a  silver  teaspoon  as  high  as  pos8il)lc  between  the  gnms  tuD 
the  npper  lip,  and  a  piece  of  zluc  between  the  gums  and  the  under  Up.  G 
bringing  the  extremities  of  the  metals  into  contact,  a  vivid  sensation,  ms 
an  effect  like  a  flash  of  light  across  the  eyes,  will  be  perceived.  It  Issinfr 
lar  that  this  light  Is  eqnally  vivid  in  the  dark  and  in  the  strongest  light,  ai 
whether  the  eyes  l)e  sbnt  or  open. 

CHARADE  0. 
My  first  is  a  part  of  the  day, 

My  last  a  conductor  of  lij;ht, 
My  whole  to  take  measure  of  time, 
Is  nsefnl  by  day  and  by  night. 
RIDDLE  2. 
There  was  a  man  who  was  not  born, 
His  fnlhcr  was  not  born  before  Wm, 
He  did  not  liv<»,  ha  did  not  die. 
And  his  epitiph  is  not  o'er  him, 
CONUNDRUMS. 
-    IT.    Why  are  handsome  women  like  bread? 

18.    Whir  is  an  avaricloaa  man  like  one  witli  a  short  memory? 
10.    What  river  In  Bavaria  answers  tlio  qnestiou,  Who  Is  there? 

ANSWBR3  TO  No  25.  PAGE  998. 

CONrNPRrHH. 

No.  14,  Beoaose  it  is  a  rcetini;  place  fur  the  traveler. 
No.  15,    To  ashes. 
No.  10.  Short. 


riiESENT  VERSUS  FUTURE. 

Who  but  a  bachelor,  eating  the  sourest  of  sour  grapes,  coul 
deliberately  have,  penned  and  made  public  the  folio wii 
verses;— 

THREE   "WEEKS**  AFTER  MAT^ItlAGB. 
(srCAB) 

My  dearest  are  you  going  out? 

Indeed^'tis  very  cold, 
liCt  me,  sweet  love,  around  youl"  neck 
•This  handkerchief  enfold  f 

You  know  how  anxious  for  your  healtb, 

My  owji  dear  George,  am  I; 
One  loving  kisR  before  we  part— 

Good-by,  sweet  chuck— good-bye. 

THREE  "VFAIIS"  A  ITER  ^fARmAOE 

(vrsKavu ) 
YouVe  going  out— why  don^t  you  go? 

I  cannot  help  the  rain; 
It  will  not  grieve  me  very  much 

If  you  ne  cr  come  back  again. 


ne  it^iV^ 


Umbrella!-  don't  know  whevr 
What  next  to  excite  one's  wrath? 

Don't  neater  mo  about  your  cold, 
Good  gracious  !—^o  to  Btlhl 
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POETRY. 

FAMB. 

FROtf  SCHirjLl&B. 

<' Wliat  shall  I  do  leat  life  in  Bilencd  past!'' 

**And  if  U  do, 
And  never  prompt  th«  bmy  of  noiay  brass; 

Wiiat  neodVk  tboa  me? 
Bemember  ajc  tbt  ocean  deeps  are  mute— 

The  sbaliows  roar; 
Worth  is  the  ocean— fams  ts  but  the  bniit 

▲long  the  shore.  . 

"What  shnll  I  do  (o  bo  for  ever  known  ?" 

"Thv  duty  ever. 
Thus  did  full  many  irha  yet  sleep  unknpwn— • 

Oh!  never,  never? 
Tbink'st  thou  perchance  that  thej  remain  unknown 

Whom  thou  know'st  not? 
By  angel-trumps  their  praite  in  heaven  is- blown, 

i)ivine  their  lot." 

'•What  shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life  ?*' 

"Discharge  aright 
The  simple  dnee  with  which  cacli  day  is  rife; 

Yea,  with  thy  might. 
Ere  perfect  schomes  of  action  thon  devise 

Will  life  be  fled; 
While  he,  who  ever  acta  as  Conscience  erlee, 

Shall  live  though  dead. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY   Bin   B.   BULWSR   LYTTON. 


ho  Vala  met  them  at  tlic  tlircsliold;  and  testified 
ittle  flurprisa  at  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  and  un- 
jcioua  carl,  that  VebLa,  who  hal  heard  sti ang'e 
3  of  Hilda's-  unlawful  arls,  half  suspected  that 
5C  wild  looking  i'oen,  wilh  thcii*  uncannj  dinunu- 
horses,  were  imps  conjured  bj  her  to  punish  a 
*er  to  her  grandchild — who  hid  been  perhaps  too 
^pssful  in  the  wooing.  And  fccrs  so  reasonable 
e  not  a  little  increased  when  liildi,  after  leading 
way  up  the  steep  ladder  to  the  chamber  in  v/hich 
•old  had  dreamed  his  fearful  dream,  bade  ihcrn  all 
art,  and  leave  the  wounded  man  to  her  care. 
Not  so,"  said  Vebba  bluffly.     *'A  life  like   this  is 


not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  woman,  or  Wicca.  I 
shall  go  back  to  tlie  great  town,  and  Bummon  the 
earl's  own  leach.  And  I  beg  thre  to  heed,  raean- 
whilo,  that  every  head  in  thi."  hor.se  shall  anipwCT  for 
Harold's/' 

The  great  Vala,  and  high-br^rn  Hleafdian,  little  ac- 
customed to  bo  accosted  thus,  turned  round  abruptly, 
with  so  »tcrn  an  rye  and  so  imperious  a  mien,  that 
oven  the  stout  Konfc  man  felt  abashed.  She  pointed 
to  tho  door  opening  on  the  ladder,  and  said,  briefly: 

"Depart! 'Thy  lord's  life  hath  been  saved  already, 
and  by  woman.     Depart!" 

"Depart,  and  fear  not  for  the  earl,  bravo  and  trn© 
friend  in  need/'  said  Edith,  looking  up  from  Harold's 
pale  lips,  over  which  sho  bent :  and  her  sweet  voice  so 
touched  the  ^O'XX  thegn,  that,  murmuring  a  blessing 
on  her  i'f^  iace,  hr*  turnod  and  departed. 

Hilda  then  proccrdrd,  with  a  light  and  skillful  hand, 
to  examine  the  \vound«  of  her  pntient.  She  op'enecl 
the  tunic,  and  wnshod  uway  \]\q  blood  from  four  gap- 
ing orifices  on  the  brea?t  and  shoulders.  And  as  she 
did  so,  E-lith  uttered  a  faint  ciy^  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  bdwod  hev  head  over  tiie  drooping  hand,  and 
kissed  it  with  stifling  env()lion!r^,  of  which,  perhaps 
grateful  joy  was  the  stroDgCetj  for  over  the  heart  of 
Harold  was  punctured,  after  the  fa&hion  of  the  Sax- 
ons, a  device— and  that  device  wrta  ihc  knot  of  betroth 
al,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  knot  waa  graven  the 
word  "Edith."  .  "^^ 

.  Whether  owing  t^)  Hilda's  run^s,  or  rto/t he  merely. hu- 
man arts  accompanying  them,  the  earl'a  recovery  was 
rapid,  though  the  great  less  ci  blopd. ha liad.  sustained 
left  him  awhile  weak  and  oxhausied.  But  perhaps,  he 
blessed  the  excuse  wldch  .  <lotaini?d:' Idin  still  in  the 
house  of  Hilda,  and  imder  thacyrs  of  Edith. 

He  dismissed  the  leach  sent  to  him  by.  Vebba,  and 
contided,  not  v/ithout   reason,    to  the   Vala's  skill. 
And  happily  went  hishours-bencath  the  old  Roman  roof! 

It  was  not  without  a  superstition,  more chacaeter- 
ized,  however  bv  tenderness  than  awei  that  Hairold 
learned  tliat  Ldllh  had  been  iindofinabTy  impresged 
with  a  forebodhig  of  danger  fo  her  belhi'othed,  andall 
that  morning  sho  had  watched,  his  coming  from  the 
old  Icgondaiy  hill.  Was  it  .not  iii  that  tvatch  that 
his  good  Fylgla  saved  his  life? 

Indeed  there  seemed  a. strange  truth  in  Hilda's  as- 
sertions, that  in  the  form  of  his  betrothed,  his  tutelary 
spirit  lived  and  guarded.  For. smooth  evcrv  stepi,  and 
bright  every  day,  in  his  career,  sinco  thehr  troth  had 
been  plighted.     And  gradually  the  sweet  superstition^ 
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had  mingled  with  human  passion  to  hallow  and  refine 
it.  There  was  a  purity  and  a  depth  in  the  love  of 
these  two.  which  if  not  uncommon  in  woman,  is  most 
rare  in  i^jen. 

Harold,  in  sober  truth,  had  learned  to  look  on  Edith 
as  on  his  better  angel;  and,  calming  his  strong  manlv 
heart  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  would  have  recoiled, 
as  a  sacrilege,  from  aught  that  could  have  sullied  that 
image  of  celestial  love.  With  a  noble  and  publime 
patience,  of  which,  perhaps,  only  a  character  so 
thoroughly  English  in  its  habits  of  self-control  and 
steadfast  endurance  could  have  been  capable,  he  saw 
the  months  and  the  years  glide  away,  and  still  con- 
touted  himself  with  hope — bope,  the  sole  godlike  joy 
that  belongs  to  men. 

And  Edith,  though  yet  in  the  tonderest  flush  of 
beautiful  youth,  had,  under  the  influence  of  that 
sanctifying*  and  scarce  earthly  aflection,  perfected  her 
full  nature  as  woman.  She  had  learned  so  to  live  in 
Harold's  life,  that — less,  it  seemed,  by  study  than  in- 
tuition— aknowledge  graver  than  that-which  belonged 
to  her  sex  and  her  time,  seemed  to  fall  upon  her  soul 
— fall  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon  the  blossoms,  expand- 
ing their  petals,  and  brightening  the  glory  of  their 
hues. 

Hitherto,  living  under  the  shade  of  Hilda's  dreamy 
creed,  Edith,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  rather  Christ- 
ian by  name  and  instinct  than]acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gos  pel,  or  penetrated  by  its  faith,  but  the 
soul  of  Harold  lifted  her  out  of  tlie  valley.  Tims  from 
Harold  might  Edith  be  said  to  have  taken  her  very 
soul.  And  with  the  soul  and  through  the  soul,  woke 
the  mind  from  the  mist  of  childhood.  ^ 

fn  the  intense  desire  to  be  worthy  the  love  of  the 
foremost  man  of  her  land;  to  be  the  companion  of  bis 
mind  as  well  as  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  she  had  ac- 
quired, she  knew  not  how,  strange  stores  of  thought, 
and  intelligence,  and  pure,  gentle  wisdom.  In  opening 
to  her  confidence  his  own  high  aims  and  projects,  he 
himself  was  scarcely  conscious  how  often  he  confided 
but  to  consult — how  often  and  how  InsenBibly  she  col- 
ored his  reflections  and  shaped  his  designs.  Whatever 
was  highest  and  purest,  that,  Edith  ever,  as  by  instinct 
beheld  as  the  wisest.  She  grew  to  him  like  a  second 
conscience,  4|viner  than  his  own.  Each,  therefore,  re- 
flected virtue  on  the  other,  as  planet  illuminates  plan- 
et. 

All  these  years  of  probation,  then,  which  might 
have  soured  a  love  less  holy,  changed  into  ^weariness 
a  love  less  intense,  had  only  served  to  wed  them  more 
intimately  soul  to  soul;  and  in  that  spotless  union 
what  happiness  there  was!  what  rapture  in  word  and 
glance,  and  the  slight,  restrained,  caress  of  innocence, 
beyond  all  the  transports  love  only  human  can  be- 
stow. 


It  was  a  bright,  still  summer  noon,  when  Harold 
sate  with  Edith  amid  the  columns  of  the  Druid  temple, 
and  in  the  shade  which  thosevast  and  mournful  relics  of 
a  faith  departed  cast  along  the  sward.  And  there  were 
conversing  over  the  past,  and  planning  the  future, 
when  Hilda  approached  from  the  house,  and  entering' 
the  circle  of  the  war-god,  and  gazing  on  Harold  with 
a  calm  triumph  in  her  aspect  said — 

"Did  I  not  smile,  son  of  Godwin,  when,  with  thy 
short-sighted  vision,  thou  didst  think  to  guard  thy 
land  and  secure  thy  love,  by  urgmg  the  monk  king  to 


send  over  the  seas  for  the  Atheling?  Did  I  not 
thee,  *Thou  dost  right  in  obeying  thy  judgement 
art  but  the  instrument  of  fate;  and  the  coming  ol 
Atheling  shall  speed  thee  nearer  to  the  ends  of  life 
not  from  the  Atheling  shalt  thou  take  the  crow 
thy  love;  and  not  by  the  Atheling  shall  the  thron 
Athelstan  be  filled?'' 

"Alas!"  said  Harold,  rising  in  agitation,  '*let  m 
hear  of  mischance  to  that  noble  prince.  He  Be( 
sick  and  feeble  when  I  parted  from  him;  but  joy 
great  restorer,  and  the  air  of  native  land  gives  <j 
health  to  the  exile." 

"Hark!"  said  Hilda,  ''you  hear  the  passing  be 
the  soul  of  the  son  of  Ironsides!" 

The  mournful  knell,  as  she  spoke,  came  dull 
the  roofs  of  the  city  afar,  borne  to  their  ears  by 
exceeding  stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  .  Edith  crt 
herself  and  murmured  a  prayer,  according  to  the 
tom  of  the  age:  then  raising  her  eyes  to  Haroldj 
murmured,  as  she  clasped  her  hands — 

"Be  not  saddened,  Harold,  but  hope  still." 

*'Hopel"  repeated  Hilda,  rising  proudly,  froiK 
recumbent  position,  "Hope  in  that  knell  of  St.  Pi 
dull  indeed  is  thine  ear,  0  Harold,  if  thou  he 
not  the  joy-bells  that  inaugurate  a  future  king." 

The  earl,  started,  his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  I 
heaved. 

"Leave  us,  Edith,"  said  Hilda  in  a  low  voice; 
after  watching  her  grandchild's  slow,  reluctant 
descend  the  knoll,  she  turned  to  Harold,  and  \ei 
him  towards  the  grave-stone  of   the  Saxon 
said — 

"Rememberest  thou  the  spectre  that  rose  from 
mound? — rememberest  thou  the  dream  that  foil 
it?" 

•The  specter,  or  deceit  of  mine  eye,  I  remc 
well."  said  the  earl,  "the,  dream  not— or  only  in 
fused  and  jarring  fragments." 

**I  told  thee  then  that  I  could  not  unriddle  the  i 
by  the  light  of  the  moment;  and  that  the  dead 
slept  below  never  appeared  to  men,  save  for  som( 
tent  of  doom  to  the  house  of  Cerdic.  The  porte 
fulfilled:  the  heir  of  Cerdic  is  no  more.  To  whoi 
peared  the  great  Scin-laeca,  but  to  him  who  shall 
a  new  race  of  kings  to  the  Saxon  throne." 

Harold  breathed  hard,  and  the  color  mounted  I 
and  glowing  to  his  cheeks  and  brow. 

"I  can  not  gainsay  thee,  Vala.  Unless,  despi 
conjecture,  Edward  should  be  spared  to  earth  til 
Atheling's  infant  son  acquires  the  age  when  bei 
men  shall  acknowledge  a  chief,  I  look  round  En^ 
for  the  coming  king,  and  all  England  reflects  but 
own  image." 

His  head  rose  erect  as  he  spol^e,  and  already; 
brow  seemed  august,  as  if  circled  by  the  diadem  c 
Bosileus. 

«*And  if  it  be  so,"  he  added,  "I  accept  the  sc 
trust,  and  England  shall  grow  greater,  in  my  g 
ness." 

"The  flame  breaks  at  lost  from  the  smould 
fuel"  cried  the  Vala,  "and  the  hour  I  so  long  for 
to  thee  hast  come." 

Harold  answered  not,  for  high  and  kindling 
tions  deafened  him  to  all  but  the  voice  of  a  gran< 
bition,  and  the  awakening  of  a  noble  heart. 

"And  then — and  then,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  shall 
no  mediator  between  nature  and  monk-crafl;  the 
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Idith,  the  life  thou  hast  saved  will  indeed  *be  thine  I** 
[e  paused,  and  it  was  the  sign  of  anamhition  long  re- 
ressed,  but  now  rushing  into  the  vent  legitimately 
peued,  for  it  had  already  begun  to  work  in  the  char- 
racter  hitherto  so  self-reliant,  when  he  said,  in  a  low 
Dice,  '*But  that  dream  which  hath  so  long  lain  locked, 
ot  lost,  in  my  mind;  that  dream  of  which  I  recall 
aly  vague  remembrances  of  danger  yet  defiance, 
•ouble  yet  triumph — canst  thou  unriddle  it,  0  Vala, 
ito  auguries  of  success?" 
'^Harold,"  answered  Hilda,  "thou  didst  bear  at  the 

t)se  of  thy  dream  the  music  of  the  hymns  that  are 
anted  at  the  crowning  of  a  king — and  a  crowned 
iog  shall  thou  be;  yet  fearful  foes  shall  assail  thee — 
freshown  in  the  shape  of  the  lion  and  raven,  that 
anie  over  the  blood-red  sea.  The  two  stars  in  the 
feaven  betoken  that  the  day  of  thy  birth  was  also  the 
irth-day  of  a  ioe,  whose  star  is  fatal  to  thine;   and 

ams  thee  against  a  battle-field,  fought,  on  the  day 
Ihen  those  stars  shall  meet.  Further  than  this  the 
iystery  of  thy  dream  escapes  my  lore;  wouldst  thou 
iam  thyself,  from  the  phantom  who  sent  the  dream; 
tand  by  my  side  at  the  grave  of  the  Saxon  hero,  and 

will  summon  the  Scin-leeca  to  counsel  the  living. 
Vr  what  to  the  Vala  the  dead  may  deny,  the  soul  of 
ie  brave  on  the  brave  may  bestow/^ 

Harold  listened  with  a  serious  and  musing  attention, 
tich  his  pride  or  his  reason  had  never  accorded  to 
lie  warnings  of  the  Vala  before.  But  his  sense  was 
pt  yet  fascinated  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  he 
uswered  with  his  wonted  smile,  so  sweet,  yet  so 
^ghty— 

'•A  hand  outstretched  to  the  crown  should  be  armed 
H'  the  foe,  and  the  eye  that  would  guard  the  living 
bould  not  be  dimmed  by  the  vapors  that  encircle  the 
bad." 

But  from  that  date  changes,  slight,  yet  noticeable 
nd  unportant,  were  at  work  both  in  the  conduct  and 
haracter  of  the  great  earl. 

Hitherto  ho  had  advanced  in  his  career  without  cal- 
ulation;  and  nature,  not  policy,  had  achieved  his 
ower.  But  henceforth  he  began  thoughtfully  to  ce- 
lent  the  foundations  of  his  house,  to  extend  the  area, 
>  strengthen  the  props.  Policy  now  mingled  with 
be  justice  that  had  made  him  esteemed,  and  the  gen- 
rosity  that  had  won  him  love.  Before,  though  by 
Btaper  coucihatory,  yet,  through  honesty,  indifferent 
J  the  enmities  he  had  provoked,  in  his  adherence  to 
fhat  his  conscience  approved,  he  now  laid  himself  out 
0  propitiate  all  ancient  feuds,  smooth  all  jealousies, 
nd  convert  foes  into  friends.  He  opened  constant 
nd  friendly  comunication  with  his  uncle  Sweyn,  King 
f  Denmark;  he  availed  himself  seduoulsly  of  all  the 
ttflaence  over  the  Anglo-Danes  which  his  mother's 
irth  made-so-  facile.  He  strove  also,  and  wisely,  to 
ouciliate  the  animosities  which  the  Church  had  cher- 
shed  against  Godwin's  house;  he  concealed,  his  con- 
empt  of  the  monks  and  monk-ridden;  he  showed 
limself  the  patron  and  friend;  he  endowed  largely  the" 
on  vents,  and  especially  one  at  Waltham,  which  had 
alien  into  decay,  though  iavorably  known  for  the 
•iety  of  the  brotherhood.  But  if  in  this  he  played  a  part 
lOt  natural  to  his  opinions,  Harold  could  not,  even  in 
imulation,  administer  to  evil.  The  monasteries  ho  fa- 
ored  were  those  distinguished  for  purity  of  life,  for 


benevolence  to  the  poor,  for  bold  denunciation  of  the 
excesses  of  -the  great. 

But  though  in  themselves  the  how  politic  ai-ts  of 
Harold  were  blameless  enough,  arts  they  were  and  as 
arts  they  corrupted  the  genuine  simplicity  of  his  ear- 
lier nature.  He  had  conceived,  for  the  first  time,  an 
ambition  apart  from  that  of  service  to  his  coimtry. 
It  was  no  longer  only  to  serve  the  land,  it*  was  to  serve 
it  as  its  ruler,  that  animated  his  heart  and  colored  his 
thoughts.  Expediences  began  to  dim  his  conscience 
the  healthful  loveliness  of  truth.  And  now  too,  gradually, 
that  empire  which  Hilda  had  gained  over  his  brother 
Sweyn,  began  to  sway  this  man,  heretofore  so  strong 
in  his  sturdy  sense.  The  future  became  to  him  a 
dazzling  mystery,  into  which  his  conjectures  plunged 
themselves  more  and  more.  He  had  not  yet  stood  in 
the  Runic  circle  and  invoked  the  dead;  but  the  spells 
were  around  his  heart,  and  in  his  own  soul  had  grown 
up  the  familiar  demon. 

Still  Edith  reigned  alone,  if  not  in  his  thoughts 
at  leas^t  in  his  affections;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  hope 
of  conquering  all  obstacles  to  his  maniago  that  main- 
ly induced  him  to  propitiate  the  Church,  through 
whose  agency  the  object  besought  must  bo  attained; 
and  still  that  hope  gave  the  brightest  lustre  to  the 
distant  crown.  But  ho  who  admits  ambition 
to  the  companionship  of  love,  admits  a  giant 
that  outstrides  the  gentler  footsteps  of  its  com- 
rade. 

Harold's  brow  lost  its  benign  calm.  He  became 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  He  consulted  Edith  less, 
Hilda  more.  Edith  seemed  to  him  now  net  wise  enough 
to  counsel.  The  smile  of  his  Fylgia,  like  the  light  of 
a  star  upon  a  stream,  lighted  the  surface,  but  could 
not  pierce  to  the  deep. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  policy  of  Harold  throve 
and  prospered.  He  had  already  arrived  at  that 
height,  that  the  least  effort  to  make  power  popular 
redoubled  its  extent.  Gradually  all  voices  swelled 
the  chorus  in  his  praise;  gradually  all  men  became 
familiar  to  the  question,  "If  Edward  dies  before  Ed- 
gar, the  grandson  of  Ironsides,  is  of  ago  to  succeed, 
where  can  we  find  a  king  like  Harold?** 

In  the  midst  of  this  quiet  but  deepening  stinshine 
of  his  fate,  there  burst  a  storm,  which  seemed  destined 
either  to  darken  his  day  or  to  disperse  every  cloud 
from  the  horizon.  Algar,  the  only  possible  rival  to 
his  power — thd  only  opponent  no  arts  could  soften — 
Algar,  whose  heheditary  name  endeared  him  to  the 
Saxon  laity,  whoso  father's  legacy  was  the  love  of  the 
Saxon  Church,  whose  martial  and  turbulent  spirit  had 
only  the  more  elevated  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  war- 
like Danes  in  East  Anglia,  (tue  earldom  in  which  he 
had  succeeded  Harold,)  by  his  father's,  death,  h)rd  of 
Mercia — availed  himself  of  that  jiew  power  to  break 
out  again  into  rebellion.  Again  he  was  outlawed 
again  he  was  leagueil  with  the  fiery  Gryffyth.  All 
Wales  was  in  revolt;  the  Marches  were  burned  and 
laid  waste.  Rolf,  the  feeble  Earl  of  Hereford,  died 
at  this  critical  juncture,  and  tho  Normans  and  hire- 
lings under  him  mutinied  against  other  leaders;  a  (leot 
ot  vikings  from  Norway  ravaged  the  western  coastp, 
and  sailing  up  the  Menui,  joined  tho  ships  of  Gryffyth 
and  the  whole  empire  seemed  menaced  with  dissolution 
when  Edward  issued  his  llerr-ban,  and  Harold  at  the 
head  of  tho  royal  armies  maiched  en'tbedba. 
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Dread  and  dangerous  were  those  defiles  of  Wales; 
amidst  them  had  been  foiled  or  slaughtered  all 
the  soldiers  under  .  Bol.f  tlie  Norman;  no  Saxon 
armies  had  won  laurels  in  the  (Tymriau's  own  moun- 
tain homo  within  the  memory  of  man,  nor  had  any 
Saxon  ships  borne  away  the  palm  from  the  tcnihld 
.  vikings  of  Norwiiy.  Fail,  Harold  and  farewell  the 
crown! — succeed,  and  thou  hast  on  thy  side  tho  last 
argument  (>f  king  J,  tho  heart  of  tha  army  orer  which 
thou  art  chief. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


A  writer  rehitcs  the  fallowing  remarkable  case, 
taken  from  tho  French  Eacyclopajdia: 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting"  case  on  record  is  that 
of  a  young  clergyToun,  the  narrative  of  which  is  fiom 
the  immedijUo  communication  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  Tlio  young  ecclesiastic,  when  the  prolate 
was  at  tho  same  college,  used  to  rise  every  night,  and 
write  out  either  sermons  or  pieces  of  music.  To  study 
his  condition,  tho  bishop  betook  hi msclfBCvoral  nights, 
consecutively,  to  the  chamber  of  th«  man,  whero  lio 
made  the  following  obrfervations: 

The  young  clergyman  used  to  ri?'\  take  paper,  and 
begin  to  writo.  ijcforo  writirig  mm>ic,  ho  would  tako 
a  stick  and  ruh*  tho  lines-  He  wrote  the  notes  with 
the  corrcspoiiding  wordi^  both  with  tliO  utnr.st  accur- 
acy; or  when,  by  chance,  he  had  wrilten  tho  words 
too  wide,  he  altered  ihcm.  Alttr  con;plotipg  a  sermon, 
he  would  read  it  ulourl,  from  begiiining  to  end.  If  any 
l)aasage  di;5plca»5ed  him,  he  erased  it,  and  wrote  the 
amended  |)pt:i'a'.^c  correctly  over  the  olh^r.  On  one 
occasion,  in  order  to  ahcr-rt.'o'n  wlu-tln  r  \u\  used  his 
eyes,  the  bi.shop  iulerposod  a  f^hc(t  of  pj't.ieboarc!  be- 
tween his  face  and  tl.o  wiiliti^-.  Ihu  bkej-cr  tt»ok 
not  the  least  notice,  bat  went  on  writing  a-j  L^f<)ro. 

Tho  limitationh' of  bin  pc  ic*  ptioiis  to  wbat  ho.  was 
thinking  about  wore  veiy  cuiiuUf*.  A  piet'O  «.ranis('cd 
cake  that  ho  iiad  sought  lor,  he  ate  C|»pi\»vii  gly;  but 
when,  on  another  oxrcaision,  a  j»kce  ot  the  hdum  <  ake 
was  put  in  his  month,  he  8pat  it  onl.  It  i^  to  be  ob- 
ficrvo^i  tbat  ho  uf'VMV.*  ki.fw  wIj.ji  Lis  |.cu  had  ink  in 
ir,  ami  il'  [lay  aJroilly  riMi).>i'.l  hi^'J  pi^pcr  when  be 
was  writing,  ho  knew  il  if  the  bhe<-t  tsiibiitlLUtcd  was  of 
a  diiiaent  ,^izc  frcn*  the  foroicr,  and  in  that  case  he 
f.ccmed  cmbarracsod.  J>ut  if  llic  irceh  frl;tet  of  paper 
which  was  sul):itituled  ibr  that  writtciuon  was  exactly 
of  t!;osamo  size  with  it,  he  Jippciued  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  cliauge,  and  he  would  continue  to  read  off  his 
composition  fiom  the  blank  tfhect  of  paper  as  tluenlly 
as  when  the  manuscript  lay  beforohim;  nay,  more,  he 
would  continue  his  corrections,  and  introduce  an  amou- 
ded  passage,  written  upon  the  precise  placo  iu  the 
blank  sheet  corresponding  with  that  which  ha  would 
have  occupied  on  the  iAmddj  written  page. 

Such  aro  the  feats  of  somnambulism!  lh«  eccleii- 
astic,  indeed,  seems  at  first  to  have  seen  through  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard;  but  tho  concluding  fact  in  his 
case  shows  that  ho  really  used  his  perception  only  to 
identify  the  size  and  placo  of  tbo  sheet  of  paper.  His 
writing  upon  it  was  tho  mechanical  transcript  of  an 
act  of  "meutul"  peumanship.  Tho  corrections  fell  in- 
to the  right  places  upon  the  paper,  owing  to  tho 
fidelity  with  which  ho  retained  the  mental  picture. 


DOWN  IN  THE  TOMBS  OF  EGYPT. 


Tbd  writer  of  tho  followui^  tpenteight  days  at  Thubes.  tbe 
crowning  glory  of  Egypt.  We  present  bis  description  of  the 
tomb  of  one  of  tbo  earliest  and  grealest  of  the  Pbaraobs— that 
discorered  by  Bclzoni.  After  describing  the  immense  entmncs 
chambers  and  corridori,  after  the  duration  of  agM  ttill  rMpIsa- 
dent  with  paintings  auo  sculpturcB,  he  says: — 

I  oannot  pau§o  to  gi?«  tbe  detaiU  of  tbe  wonderful  sculptarea 
ana  etill  more  wondorrul  paintings  of  this  tomb.  Id  one  of  ibe 
rooms  is  a  representation  of  four  different  peoples  cOotrasticg 
widely  in  dress  and  color  and  cast  of  eonntcnance.  These  %n 
supposed  to  represent  tbe  four  great  divisions  of  mankloJ. 
among  them  the  negro.  3u  lllile  has  the  latter  cbange^i 
during  tt  period  of  oyer  1,000  yeei*s  that  au  *•  American  citizen  of 
African  deficent"  might  recugniae  his  portrait  among  tbe  figures 
of  this  group.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  pretty  theory  of 
thoso  ethnologists  who  insist  that  tbe  difference  in  color  and  fea- 
ture between  tbe  white  and  the  black  is  referable  to  the  iofu- 
ence  of  tlmd  aud  olimate?  If  the  lapse  of  over  8,000  yean 
(for  the  occupant  of  this  tomb  ascended  the  throne  l,38d  yean 
before  Christ)  has  suflSced  to  effect  no  perceptible  pbysical 
difference  in  the  Ethfop,  surely  the  Femaiaing  less  than  3,000 
years  ef  man^s  biblically-recorded  history  cannot  ba?e  pro- 
duced so  great  a  disparity  between  the  white  and  the  black. 
Oue  of  tbe  chambers  of  tbe  great  tomb  is  unfinished.  The 
positions  of  the  figures  are  given  by  tbe  artist,  but  (he  color- 
ing is  not  put  on.  Wbat  great  ovent-*what  sudden  calamity** 
prevented  the  completion  of  tho  task?  You  have  entered 
the  studio  of  an  artist  during  bis  t«^mpurary  ebscnce  from  bis 
work,  Ualf-finighed  sketches  are  lying  about;  rough  designs 
are  scattered  hither  and  thither;  tbe  paint  is  bardly  dry  upon 
the  canvas  at  which  he  wrought;  a  multitude  of  outHnes  and 
slmdow^— of  faiutly  dawning  perspectivo  and  combro  back- 
7*  ouad  aro  visible.*  So  here:  the  artist  seems  to  have  jnst  lefl 
his  work.  Profiles  of  gods  and  goddesses— sketches  of  kings, 
and  apee,  and  owls,  and  hawks,  and  genii,  are  seen  on  walk 
and  ceiling.  You  cannot  realize  that  these  profllea  weis 
drawn— that  tht^e  hnll-Qlled  Kkotchcs  wercexecuted-^tbat  thew 
brilliantly  tinted  figures  were  wrought  over   thirty    centuritf 

Tho  noxt  tomb  we  visll— that  of  Ramesos  the  third  (called 
tho  "Haiper's  Tomb'')— is  equally  interesting,  though  not 
so  rich  ill  painting  aud  sculpture.  Its  total  length  Is  four 
hi'.udr'^d  aud  five  feet,  with  a  perpendicular  deeceat  of  thirty 
one  leet.  Iloro  the  wondering  traveler  obtains  a  glimpse  of 
the  mnimers  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Thobane.  AVe  en*ar 
a  small  room  on  whcso  walls  tho  mysteries  of  an  Kgyptian 
kitcLoTi  are  revealed.  An  ox  is  being  elain,  a  man  is  Oiling 
a  CiUildiou  w'nh  tho  joints  of  the  slaughtered  beaet:  atiotbei 
is  blowiitg  the  fire  with  the  bellows;  uuolhor  is  pounding 
a -n^etb]ii<f  with  a  mortal ;  cnotber  is  chopping  meat  into 
mince.-;  another  h  mnkiiiiy  patry;  another  h  kneading  dongb. 
Fai'iLor  ua  i^  u  room  whobo  walls  are  covered  i^ilb  paintlngi 
ol"  furniture.  Tbero  are  chairs  aud  sofas  of  elegant  form* 
and  richly  ornumeuttd;  c. aches  of  seductive  pattern,  porc^ 
lain  j>ottory.  cupper  ufci'^i!?*,  baskets  of  graceful  tbapcp,  mir- 
rors aud  toilet  uit!clc.«,  bayins  aud  ewers,  aud  all  the  para- 
phcrnalia  of  Ht^liJ^h  houefho'd  fiuniluie.  Nothing  Ihaveset;a 
in  this  strauge  land  amazo<l  me  more  than  lho«o  lat  ter.  Tbej 
prove  t'c  au'jient  Ei^jptians  to  have  been  terscd  in  the  ele- 
gant arts— to  have  known  a  dop^ree  of  rollnement  in  their 
private  li^'e  iudicatiog  a  high  type  of  civilisation.  No  dealer 
111  "fancy  wares''  on  Broadway  or  .Montgomery  street  couM 
present  a  more  brilliant  "ushortmeat*'  thao  are  displayed  oc 
these  timohonored  walls. 

is  there  anything  *^new  nndop  tbe  stm?**"  KoVf  much  har« 
we  advanced  iu  the  practical  or  elegant  arts  beyood  tL« 
busy-bodies  of  ancient  Thebes!"  Glass  blowing  was  prac- 
tlat'd  in  tho  reign  of  08irla?en  over  5,800  years  ago,  and  the 
form  of  the  blow  pipe  and  tho  bottle  differed  little  from  that 
of  our  own  day.  Tbe  tame  kind  of  plow  was  aaed  in  Egypt 
thirty  centuries  ago  as  Is  used  to-day.  Tho  basliiado  wai 
the  mode  of  punishment  for  minor  offences'  in  the  time  ol 
Joseph  »8  it  l9  in  this  year  of  grace  18t;S;  while  then  ai  now. 
hanging  was  the  penalty  for  capital  crimes.  ThCiO  Is  good 
reason  to  b.-llere  that  the  use  of  gunrK)"v>'der  was  known  ia 
l);a  days  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs.  Anvils  and  blacksmith's  bel* 
lows,  almost  precisely  like  those  seen  in  an  American  couatry 
smithy,  are  de])icted  on  the  walls  of  tho  grottoes  of  Bcni  Has- 
san, The  gcrm'of  the  Doric  Column  may  be  traced  among  the 
o!dcst  relics  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the  Arch  is  older  tbanSefOs* 
tris.  The  Thebans  amosed  tbeinaclves  with  the  game  of  draughti 
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d  their  athletes  ftnd  jugglers  performed  Bome  of  the  same  feats 
tb  which  the  Buialeys  and  Hellers  of  o\ir  own  day  astonish 
'tropolitan  audiences.  The  harp,  guitar,  lyre,  tfrum  and 
glo  are  as  old  as  the  Pyramid.^:  Theban  workmen  knew  how 
unneal  and  solder  metals,  Thcuan  poulterers  knew  how  to 
tch  chickens  by  artificial  means.  Looking-glaijijes  adorned 
lies*  boudoirs  long  before  Moses  was  found  among  the  bul- 
ibes,  andj|iai2  and  needles,  and  combs  and  ^^anay  jov.elry 
re  as  indispensable  to  the  dear  sex  in  the  days  of  UUme^ies 
in  the  day  of  Victoria. 

■  visited  in  succession  twelve  of  these  wonderful  tombs.  The 
16  aculpturea — the  game  splendid  balls— the  same  vaulted 
if— the  same  interminable  processions  of  gods,  godcsses, 
red  animals  and  brute-headed  divinities,  characterize  eaoh. 
:  eye  wearies  and  the  brain  reels  witli  tlio  succession  ol 
mge  scenes.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  In  a  new  world— a 
rd,  subterranean  world.  Were  these  tombs  intended  only 
the  receptacles  of  the  dead  Pharaohs  ?  Was  all  this  lavl^li- 
it  of  means— all  this  struggling  for  brilliant  oflccts— for  no 
2T  purpose  than  that  of  enshrining  a  mummy?  Was  this  rich 
duct  of  art,  which  it  took  the  life-time  of  a  monarch  to  rear 
>e  ignobly  sealed  the  moment  ho  closed  his  XMiny  eyes  in 
th  ?  I  cannot  beliove  it.  I  mnst  believe,  rather,  that  the 
ba  had  other  purposes — purposes  connected  in  some  man- 
witb  religious  rites— perhaps  with  tlie  horrid  '•mysteries'' 
ch  form  so  essential  a  part  of  th©  Egyptian  religion.  I  ro- 
Ibe  description  of  them  given  by  Ezekiel:  '^Then  said  he 
>  me:  'Son  of  man  dig  in  the  wall;'  and  when  I  had  digged 
bo  wall  behold,  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me:  'Go  in  and 
the  abominable  things  tha*^  they  do  there.'  And  so  I  went 
and  saw  and  behold  evei^  form  of  creeping  thing  and  ab- 
nable  beasts  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  por- 
ed upon  the  walls  around  about." 

ur  next  visit  is  to  the  tombs  of  the  Priests  and  People,  on 
westeri'  Rde  of  the  desert  mountain.  Like  those  of  the 
[s.  they  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  largest,  that  of 
2seef,  covers  an  area  of  over  one  acre.  Tlio  scalptures  ao^l 
itings  of  many  of  them  are  of  absorbing  iatercst.  In  oue 
fiud  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers  at  work,  Oum  peiaon  id 
leg  a  piece  of  timber;  another  is  workiug^Jii  ii  eo!;i:  aiifttlur 
liceling  out  a  sphyax;  another  h  putting  a  pi^ce  or'  lu/ni- 

together;  another  ia  engaged  in  mannl'actuiin?  cTlu-soarc; 
e  a  group  of  bwarthy  workmen  aio  makiii^-  biick^.  il^  le 
itt  interior  of  tho  house  of  a  wealil)yK^;ypL:  J.  A  l.Jy  13 
lug  a  call.  A  servant  is  offering  hei  sume  .win  ^;  ft  b!:.?!: 
0  stands  near  with  a  plate  ia  her  haul;  wh^'lo  -ov^i.iJ  i':>i4- 
3  are  entertaining  her  with  what  were,  doubiles-,  aii  -  IV.'in 
ast opera.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  ot  huw  a  ihcUia  \.Lai  :ii 
isbion  dressed.  She  wore  a  petticoat  or  gown,  ace  nvd  at 
►vaiiithy  a  colored  sash,  or  by  strips  over  ll:e  thou]'.\d. 
ve  this  was  a  large  loose  robe,  made  of   the  Cneut   iiutn, 

full  sleeves,  lied  in  front,  below  tho  breast.  Tiio  gc-vn 
of  richly  colored  stuff,  presenting  a  variety  ot  patterns, 
dainty  feet  were  encased  in  sandals,  prettily  worked,  and 
log  up  at  the  toes.  Occasionally  she  indulged  in*tho  extrav- 
ice  of  shoes  or  boots.  Uer  hair  was  worn  long  and  plaited 
jack  part  consisted  of  a  number  of  strings  of  hair,  reuch- 
o  (be  bottom  of  the  shoulder  blades,  while  on  each  sivTe 
r  sti-Ings  descended  over  the  breast.  An  ornamented  fillet 
-cled  tho  head,  and  the  strings  of  hair  at  the  side  wore 
rat<'d  and  confined  by  a  comb.  From  her  ears  hung  large 
d  single  hoops  of  gold;  sometimea  an  aap,  whose  body  was 
5ld,Eet  with  precious  stones,  was  worn.  She  had  all  the 
on  for  finger  jewelry  of  her  modern  sister.  Sometiires 
yr  thre^  rings  were  worn  on  the  same  finger,  whilo  occasion - 
jLe  indulged  in  the  supertiuous  feminine  extravagance  of  a 
on  tho  thumb!  So  you  see  the  sex  is  much  the  same  paf^t 
)rcsent,  the  world  over. 

e  tombs  upnn  which  the  * -first  families'-  of  Thebes  so  riiucli 
d  themselres  are  now  occupied  us  cow  and  donkt-'j  stable j 
luts,  by  the  luiser^blo  Arabs  with  which  the  neighborhood 
t?8led.  As  the  traveler  wanders  about  from  tomb  to  tunib, 
dogged  by  a  squad  of  vngaboiiJs,  with  arms  aad  hamls 
eet  and  heads  of  mummies  whom  they  have  sacrile^^'luusly 
arthed.'Mmploring  bim  to  buy  these  grim  relic?.  I  pur- 
;d  tbe  head  of  a  "p/omineat  dtizon*'  fur  throe  piastrr?, 
}  the  delicate  hands  of  a  Theban  belle  were  olTerod  me  for 
[ual  mim.  0«ir  cook  bought  a  whole  mummy,-  coiiiu  and 
f)r  ten  piastres,  to  be  taken  to  Alexandria  as  a  pretoat  to 
illdren.    The  reader  must  do  his  own  moralizing'. 

ter  spending  three  days  among  the  tombB  of  the  great. 


I  was  desirous  of  looking  in  upon  the  **pit8-'  of  the  m.ore  ig- 
noble dead.  My  guide  led  me  by  a  narrow  path,  thickly  strewn 
with  fragments  of  mummies— hands,  feet,  arms,  trunks,  scattered 
about  in  charmin?  confu..ion — to  a  email  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  n; our  tain.  Through  this  I  was  compelled  to  crawl,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  to  a  larger  opening.  Lighting  a  torch,  we 
continued  our  way  until  we  camo  to  a  chamber  filled  with  hu- 
man mummies,  piled  one  upon  another,  to  a  depth  of,  I  know 
not  how  many  feet.  Walking  remorselessly  over  this  horrid 
pavement,  we  camo  to  another  chamber,  similarly  filled; 
then  another,  and  another,  tenanted  by  the  same  ghastly  deni- 
zeu:?.  Somctimed  I  would  sink  to  the  knees  into  this  mass  of 
withered  human  carrion,  sometimes  my  cruel  heel  would  un- 
wittingly eruth  in. a  grinning  face,  or  "go  through"  a  mass  of 
blackened  bowels.  There  they  lay,  pell  moll,  a  dozen  deep, 
some  h.'adle&a,  fiomc  RiUitig  Lalf  upright,  leering  at  vacancy, 
some  lying  helpUssly  with  laco  downward,  some  with  feet  up- 
permost. There  was  ono  huge  fellow,  looking  as  If  he  might 
have  be.Mi  an  extinct  prize-fighter,  minus  a  head,  who  measured 
over  h\x  fVet  from  neck  to  heel,  Wc  turned  him  over,  laid  open 
hU  pcoi'  chest,  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  I  did  not  take  the  cen- 
sus of  this  niofly  congrer^ation,  but  there  must  have  been  sev- 
eral hundred  in  a  :.iugle  "pit."  Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson  esti- 
mates that  there  are  nine  millions  of  mummies  in  the  mountaini 
about  Thebeg. 

"To  thiti  complexion  hath  it  com©  at  last."  This  reeking 
ma?3  was  onco  warm  with  life.  Each  had  its  little  wojrld  iu 
which  it  hoped  and  wre:-^led.  Kach  stnrtted  its  brief  hour 
upon  tha  r^reat  shge.  and  thou /'it  that  hour  the  pivot-point 
uponwhiehthe  world's  destiny  would  turn  evermore.  There  were 
strife.s  and  bickeiiii';?  aad  heartaches,  there  were  rivalries  and 
cliques  and  cabaU  aud  petty  warfares  then.  Demagogues  and 
knaves  fiuuri.-hed  thou  as  now.  Noi^y  patriots  harangued  from 
the  stump,  fanatics  howled  from  the  rostrum,  and  office  seekers 
vs'audeied  up  and  dowa  the  earth. [Overland  Monthly. 
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fi  Iu  i-^mpatl'y  ^Ib  cur  miiual  friend,  W.  S.  G."] 

lamf  rfv.:!;7  icl^-'--  o'er  you  far  summer  land, 

Vt'.i.s:    .  :  .  V.  cH\.  .Ticii-cirom  earth's  rugged ficeno, 
Ti  e  c.  .-•    /  *.:.  h  r.[  .  :^ .  -■  . .:  Ouinipotent  hand, 
/^!.  I  u  u. .    ,.•  ii:i:'.i  ;,  .-.JiiiZ  to  mortals  unseen. 


Ti'ore  b'.aiily  n.-reriiii.il  t;\vell3  to  all  hearts; 

K  J  bil^Jit  I  .eii.  no  sorrow,  no  tear  finds  a  place, 
There  0:c  i:.li  li>ht  falls  sweetly,  no  shadows  impart 

For  all  things  are  li^bt,  where  God  hides  not  bis  face. 

No  deftth— Oh  what  rapture,  no  death  revels  near. 

Dethroned?  Ah  no,  never;  be  hath  not  been  there; 
Life.  exii'Lorant  joyous,  eternal,  as  dear 

To  tho  gods  as  to  man.  in  those  realms  ever  fair. 

I  hail  thee,  thou  Parad'.s.\  Heaven  is  thy  name 
And  my  heart  stretches  out  to  thy  mansions  of  bliss, 

Well  plea^eJ  to  oxclitngc  this  poor  flickering  flame. 
For  the  li^'it  of  th.:t  l.iad  fi\jin  t^o  darkness  of  this. 


Can  dust  hope  fur  resl  'neath  thy  skies  so  eerene? 

May  man  dw  ^11  0:1  h'-rh  vith  the  seraphim  baud? 
E  \'.Taven  wLu'.u  L.cia  ti.e  pt-..p!ieey  bocu, 

U  will  ui:  I:.  r..:.':.kMl  lu  Hiat  fair  summer  land. 


And  the  pulses  wliich  quiver  with  parting  on  earth, 
To  peace  shall  bo  btillod  when  we  grasp  hands  again, 

And  the  sorrow  bowod  hQad  shall  be  lifted  to  mirth/ 
With  the  mu  ic  of  of  gr^j^,yp^yig,j(^v^(,DA^t^fin. 
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HOHAMUED,  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

The  rige  of  that  wonderful  religious  power,  which 
for  80  many  ceDturiefl  has  dominated  over  a  largo eec- 
tion  of  our  globe  under  the  title  of  Islamiflm,  has  often 
been  the  theme  of  philosophic  minds.  The  great 
question  whether  there  was. a  God  in  the  movement, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  traced  solely  to  blind  fanaticism 
and  imposture,  has  often  been  discussed.  On  this  in- 
teresting subject  we  find  an  elaborato  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Tullidge,  published  in  the  Phreiidogi 
cal  Journal,  Mr.  Tullidge  commences  by  observing: — 

"It  has  been  the  habit  of  Christian  writers  to  stigma- 
tize Mohammed  as  "the  great  false  prophet"  and  as  an 
anti-Christ;  but  in  this  age  of  liberal  views,  even  sound 
believers  in  the  divine  uission  of  the  Christ 
from  chosen  Isaac's  seed  can  afford  to  do  justice  to 
the  great  prophet  who  sprang  from  the  loins  of  his 
brother  Ishmacl.  Heterodox  philosophers*  on  their 
side,  will  class  the  whole  race  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles together,  and  view  them  simply  as  marvelous 
psychological  and  sociological  problems.  They  will 
*  treat  the  gcnuino  of  this  peculiar  order  as  rare  types 
of  beings  whose  visionary  and  inspirative  natures  saw 
empires  in  their  own  fervid  minds.  Out  of  such  as 
these  new  civilizations  and  empires  have  grown;  and  it 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  course  of  nations  that 
when  the  old  empires  have  been  rapidly  passing 
through  their  states  of  decay,  and  the  world  needed  a 
new  impulse,  then  human  giants  have  risen  with  their 
peculiar  dispensations.  ^ 

In  Mohammed  and  his  mission  there  is  a  genuine 
assumption  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  claimed  by  a 
descendant  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  "Father  of  the 
Faithful;"  and  unless  we  give  due  weight  to  this  fact, 
and  its  workings  in  the  mind  of  this  great  represen- 
tative of  the  line  of  Abraham's  first-born,  we  shall 
maVe  discordant  that  which  is  in  itself  ^raadly  har- 
monious. **ln  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  kin- 
dreds of  the  earth  be  blessed,''  was  the  covenant  made 
to  the  **Father  of  the  Faithful;*'  and  Mohammed  claim- 
ed his  portion  thereof.  Yet  did  the  Arabian  prophet 
magnanimously  give  unto  the  seed  of  Isaac  the  prin- 
cipal succession  in  the  sacred  prophetic  line,  affirming 
that,  though  it  was  latent  in  the  race  of  Ishmael,  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  with  the  holy  apostleship,  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  any  of  his  seed  until  he  (Mohammed,) 
the  last  of  the  Prophets,  came,  while  from  Isaac  had 
sprung  a  long  succession  of  prophets  to  carry  on  the 
Abrahamic  dispensations." 

Then  briefly  reviewing  the  traditions  respecting  the 
eai ly  days  of  Molutmmcd  he  observes: — 

''Stripped  of  their  fabulous  drees,  these   traditions 

(concerning  Mohammed)  indicate  that  very  early  in 

youth  rare  qualities  began  to  manifest  themselves  in 

Mohammed.    It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  those 

endoA>meut»  which  we  call  genius  to  show  their  sign 


in  a  wonderful  degree  and  precocity  in  extraordina: 
children.  Hence,  when  we  find  it  in  the  musical  eo] 
poser,  we  have  a  Mozart  astonishing  the  courts 
Europe  at  seven  years  of  age,  by  performing  at  sig 
the  most  difficult  compositions  of  Handel  and  Bac 
and  already  himself  a  celebrated  composer."     •     * 

''At  the  age  of  twelve,  with  his  darin^maginati 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  clung  to  A 
Taleb,  who  was  pxeparing  to  mount  his  camel  to  sU 
with  hitf  caravan,  and  implored  his  indulgent  kinsm 
to  be  permitted  to  go  with  him  to  Syria.  "For  wl 
O  my  uncle,  will  take  care  of  me  whtn  thou  artgon 
plead  the  boy.  Abu  Taleb  granted  the  prayer  of  1 
nephew,  and  the  caravan  started  on  its  route,  toretu 
in  due  time  loaded  with  its  merchandise,  and  the  mi 
of  the  future  prophet  more  abundantly  laden  with  t 
superstitions  of  the  desert,  a  knowledge  of  the  sacr 
Hebrew  writings  and  of  the  mission  of  Christ."  *  * 

'*At  a  Nestorian  convent  where  Abu  Taleb  and  1 
nephew  were  entertained  with  great  hospitality;  o 
of  the  monks,  surprised' at  the  precocious  intellect 
young  Mohammed,  and  his  astonishing  capacity  for 
religious  mission,  held  frequent  conversations  with  h 
upon  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  subjects  which  e 
grossed  the  ardent  mind  of  the  future  prophet  wc 
those  relating  to  his  forefather  Abraham,  Moses,  a 
the  n^ew  dispensation  opened  in  the  ministry  of  Chri 
One  has  only  to  read  the  Koran  to  trace  the  early 
ception  of  the  germs  of  Islamism,  and  how  much 
youth  the  daring  and  capacious  mind  of  Mohami:] 
became  pregnant  with  the  ideas  of  new  dispensatij 
in  an  Abrahamic  succession.  In  that  Nestorian  ci 
vent,  in  an  ancient  city  of  the  Levites,  Ishmaers  prci} 
et  was  born  for  the  mission,  and  from  that  hour  t 
new  dispensation  was  nascent  in  Mohammed's  sv 
Moslem  writers  say  that  the  origin  of  the  intcr< 
taken  by  the  monk  Sorgius  in  the  young  Arabian  w 
in  consecjuence  of  his  having  accidentally  discover 
the  seal  of  prophecy  which  the  angel  Gabriel  li 
stamped  between  his  shoulders;  but  impartial  m-tIu 
attribute  this  interest  to  the  desire  of  a  zealous  mo 
to  proselyte  an  extraordinary  youth  whose  quality 
mind  and  earnestness  would  well  fit  him  in afteryej 
to  become  a  great  apostle  of  Christianity  to  the  An 
ian  nations. 

Mohammed  returned  with  his  uncle  to  Mecca,  tl 
seeds  of  a  great  religious  mission  deeply  planted  in  h 
mind.  The  son  of  Ishmael  had  been  to  the  laud 
which  Abraham  sojourned  when  he  departed  out  i 
Cbaldea  and  oqt  of  the  house  of  his  idolatrous  fathj 
leaving  his  denunaiation  against  idolatry,  and  can] 
iug  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  true  religion."       \ 

Mr  Tullidge  then  presents  a  vigorous  sketch  of  tl 
disheartening  delays  and  fanatical  opposition  encoq 
tered  by  Mohammed,  which  culminated  in  his  notabi 
flight  to  Medina,  and  remarks: — 

**The  star  of  Mohammed's  mission  was  now  risini 
his  enemies,  by  their  very  warfare  against  the  faifl 
ful,  were  fast  rolling  the  wheel  of  empire  toward  him 
and  their  rejection  of  the  now  revelation  was  but  pn 
parmg  the  way  for  the  epoch  of  his  military  apo.^lM 
ship!"        *        ♦        •^»»        •''•' 

"New  dispensations  have  ever  found  their  croimin 
opportunities  made  by  the  force  of  the  action  agaiul 
them,  as  though  an  over  ruling  power  worked  in  h*i 
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TXkony  from  opposite  sides.  The  Egyptian  bondage 
brought  forth  the  exodus  of  the  chosan  people — the 
exoduB  the  nationality  of  Israel.  So  also  from  the 
fligbt  of  the  Arabian  fanatic  grew  up  the  Mohammed- 
an empire/^ 

From  this  point,  Mr  Tulfidge'tracea  onward  the  ex- 
traordinai-y  and  marvellous  career  of  conquest  which 
attended  the  Mohammedan  empire  until,  under  Omar, 
the  second  successor  of  Mohammed,  ''was  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,'*  and 
Islamism  became  dominant  over  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Scarcely  less  singular  than  the  work  performed  by. 
Mohammed  himself  was  that  accomplished  by  his  im- 
mediate successors.  As  though  raised  by  pro\'idence 
to  secure  the  permaucy  and  effect  the  extension  of  Mo- 
hammed's work,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  men 
equtfl  to  the  execution  of  the  great  programme  of  the 
master-mind. 

In  review  of  these  providences  Mr.  TuUidgeasks: — 

**What  sliall  we  say  of  this  wonderful  man  and  his 
missiony  This:  if  there  be  a  God,  then  must  thatGod, 
of  }t€tessity,  be  iu  all  the  world's  great  issues.  Surely/ 
then,  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Providence  com- 
mitted one  of  the  greatest  of  those  issues. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  philosophy  of  the  life  of  the  man  ut- 
terly rejects  the  popular  notions  of  Mohammed.  He 
believes  tliat  *'the  rude  message  he  delivered  was  a 
real  one  withal — an  earnest,  confused  voice  from  the 
unknown  deep.  The  man's  words  were  not  false,  nor 
his  Workings  here  below;  no  inanity  and  simulacrum; 
a  fiery  mass  of  life  cast  up  from  the  great  bosom  of 
nature  herself."  He  discerns  in  him  a  rugged,  deep- 
hearted  sou  of  the  wilderness — *'one  of  those  who  can 
not  but  be  in  eainest — whom  nature  herself  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  sincere."  "From  of  old  a  thousand 
thoughts,  in  his  pilgrimings  and  wanderings,  had 
been  in  this  maii;  What  am  1?  What  is  this  unfathom- 
able thing  I  live  in,  which  men  name  universe?  What 
is  life — what  is  death?  What  am  I  to  believe?  What 
am  I  to  do?  The  grim  rocks  of  Mount  Kara,  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  stern,  sandy  solitudes  answered  not.  The 
great  heaven,  rolling  silent  overhead,  with  its  blue 
glancing  stars,  answered  not.  There  was  no  answer 
The  man's  soul,  and  what  of  God's  inspiration  dwelt 
there,  had  to  answer."  At  length,  Carlyle  thinks  the 
answer  came  in  his  own  grand  conception,  that  ''there 
is  one  God  in  and  over  all.*' 

W'ith  this  annunciation,  made  by  his  own  soul,  he 
became  possessed  with  the  Spirit  of  a  mission  to  es- 
tablish in  Arabia  the  truth  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
That  there  was  a  deity  in  Mohammed's  life  working 
out  one  of  the  world-issues  seems  to  be  3Ir.  Carlyle's 
opinion.  *'Are  we  to  suppose,"  he  asks,  "that  it  was 
a  miserable  piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain,  this  which 
so  many  creatures  of  the  Almiffhty  have  lived  by  and 
died?  I,  for  my  part,  can  not  mrm  any^suoh  suppo- 
sition. I  will  believe  most  things  sooner  than  that. 
One  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  what  te  think  of  this 
great  world  at  all,  if  quackery  so  grew  and  were  sanc- 
tioned here.'*  Accordingly,  he  holds  that  Moham- 
med^? dispensation  was  legitimate  and  euccessful,  ad- 
vancing tue  nations  which  received  it  from  their  state 
of  idolatry  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  faith  of  One  God/' 
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CH  AFTER    XVI. 

As  some  eg£^  have  actually  two  yolks,  so  Arthur  Wardlaw 
had  two  hearts,  and  at  Bight  of  Helen's  father,  the  baser  one 
ceased  to  beat  for  a  while. 

He  ran  to  General  RoUeston,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  welcomed  him  back  to  England  with  sparkling  eyes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  welcomed  and  the  stately  soldier  re- 
tamed  his  grasp  in  kind. 

I'ls  Helen  with  you  sir?"  said  Arthur  making  a  movement  to 
go  to  the  door:  for  ho  thought  she  muBt  bo  outside  in  a  cab. 

"No,  she  is  not,^  said  General  Bollestori. 

"There  now,"  said  Arthur,  "that  cruel  father  of  mine  has 
broken  his  promise,  and  carried  her  off  to  Elmtrees.'' 

At  this  moment  Wardlaw  senior  returned,  to  tell  Arthur  that 
he  had  been  just  too  late  to  meet  the  Rollestous,  *'0h,  here 
he  is!"  said  he,  and  there  were  fresh  greetings. 

"  iVell,  but,"  said  Arthur  Wwhere  is  Helen?" 

^I  think  that  it  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  that  question/'  said 
RoUeston  gravely.  "I  telegraphed  you  at  Elmtrces,  thinking 
of  course  she  would  come  with  you  to  meet  me  at  the  station. 
"It  does  not  much  matter  a  few  hours:  but  her  not  coming 
makes  me  uneasy,  for  her  health  was  decliuing  when  she  left 
me.    How  is  my  child,  Mr,  Wardlaw?   Pray  tell  me  the  trutii." 

Both  the  Wardlaws  looked  at  one  another'  and  at  General 
RoUeston,  and  the  elder  Wardlaw  said  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly some  misunderstanding  here. 

"We  fully  believed  that  your  daughter  was  coming  home 
with  you  In  the  fihannon'" 

Come  home  with  me,  why,  of  course  not.  She  sailed  throe 
weeks  befoK  me.    Has  she  not  arrived? 

*tNo,"  repUed  old  Wardlaw,  "we  have  neither  seen  norlieard 
of  her.'' 

"Whv,  what  ship  did  she  saU  In?"  said  Arthur. 

"In  the  Proserpine." 

CHAPTER     XVII. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  fixed  on  the  speaker  a  gaze  full  of  horror: 
his  jaw  fell,  a  livid  pallor  overspread  his  features;  he  echoed 
in  a  hoarse  whimper,  "the  Proserpine!"  and  turned  his  scared 
eyes  upon  Wylie,  who  was  himself  leaning  against  the  wall; 
his  stalwart  frame  beginning  to  tremble. 

'*The  sick  girl,"  murmured  Wylie,  and  a  cold  sweat  gathered 
on  his  brow. 

General  RoUeston  looked  from  one  to  another  with  strange 
misgivings,  which  soon  deepened  into  a  sense  of  some  terrible 
calamity,  for  now  a  strong  convulsion  swelled  Arthur  Ward- 
law's  heart;  his  face  worked  fearfully,  and  with  a  sharp  and 
sudden  cry,  he  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  his  father's  arm 
alone  prevented  him  from  falling  like  a  dead  man  ou  the  floor. 
Tet  though  crushed  and  hopeless,  he  was  not  insensible,  that 
blessing  was  denied  him. 

General  RoUeston  implored  an  explanation. 

Wylie,  with  downcast  and  averted  face,  began  to  stammer 
disconnected  and  unintelligible  words;  but  old  Wardlaw  bilenced 
him  and  said,  with  much  feeling,  "Let  uonc  but  a  father  tell 
him.    The  Proserpine!    How  can  I  say  it?" 

"Lost  at  sea,"  groaned  Wylie. 

At  these  fatal  words  the  old  warrior's  countenance  grew 
rigid;  his  large  honey  hands  gripped  the  back  of  the  chair,  on 
which  he  leaned,  and  were  white  with  their  own  convulsive 
force,  and  he  bowed  his  head  under  the  blow,  without^ one 
word. 

Hit  agony  was  too  great  and  mute  to  be  spokep;  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the  hysterical  moans 
of  the  miserable  plotter,  who  had  drawn  dowu  this  calamity  ou 
his  own  head.  He  was  in  no  state  to  bo  left  alone;  and  even 
the  bereaved  father  found  pitv  in  his  desolate  heart  for  one 
who  loved  his  lost  chUd  so  well;  and  the  two  old  mon'took  him 
home  between  them,  in  a  helpless  and  pitiable  condition. 

CH  APTE  R    X  YIII. 

But  this  utter  prostration  of  his  confederate  began  to  alarm 
Wylie,  and  rouse  him  to  exertion.  Certainly  he  was  very  sorry 
for  what  he  bad  done,  and  would  hare  undone  it  and  forfeited 
his  £2,000  iu  a  moment  if  he  could.  But,  as  he  could  not  undo 
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tbe  crimp,  ho  was  all  the  more,  detenniucd  to  reap  Ihe  re- 
ward. »Yljy  that  X2,000,  for  auglit  he  knew  wjvd  the  piico  ul  bib 
soul ;  and  ho  wfvs  not  tha  man  to  let  hid  soul  go  pjrat'3.    ^ 

lie  finished  tho  rest  of  his  brandy,  nnd  wont  after  his  men, 
tokeep  Ihem  triio  to  him  by  promise.^;  but  the  next  day  ho 
came  to  the  ofjlce  in  Fonchurch  Street,  and  «isVed  anxiously  for 
Wardlaw.  Wardlaw  had  not  arrived.  Uq  wailed,  but  the 
merchant  never  came;  and  Michael  told  him  '-Pitii  oonsiderablc 
anxicly,  that  this  was  the  fiiaUimo  Li*  younp  master  had  misiea 

coming  this  tivo  yeari.  ,  . 

In  the  course  of  tho  day  F0Terhlunaerwriter3e'\m9    in.    finfl 

with  long  faces,  to  verify  the  report  which  had  now  reached 
Lloyd's,  that  lh*o  Proser'pino  had  foundeied  fttP(M, 

"Jl  is  too  Irue,'^  said  Michael;  "and  pour  Mr  WyUo  her©  baa 
barely  escaped  with  hi>*  Hf«.  H«  wa«  tho  mat«  of  \h«  ibip, 
gonllomcn.'' 

Upon  this  each  visitor  questioned  Wyli«,  who  returned  the  , 
saiuo  smooth  miswer  to  all  inquiiie.v.  ono  heavy  jfalo  after 
another  had  eo  tried  thoehip  that  her  Beams  had  opened,  afjd 
let  in  mor«  water  than  all  tho  exertions  of  the  crew  and  pass  en- 
gera  could  discharge;  at  last  they  hud  to  take  to  tho  boats:  the 
long  boat  bad  been  picked  up:  tU«  cutter  had  never  b«en  ^eard 
of  feiuce. 

They  nearly  all  asked  after  tha  »hlp'i  loj;. 

"I  have  got  it  safe  at  lioiiic,"  itwat  in  hit  pocket  *U  tho 
time.  ,  ^ 

Some  a&Ued  him  wher©  the  olher  survivors  w^r^.  He  told 
them  five  bad  shipped  on  board  the  Maria,  and  thre#j  were 
with  him  at  Fuplar,  oue  (]i.-all«.d  ly  tiio  havdshipi  thcv  bad  all. 
endured.  ^ 

One  or  two  complained  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  g  r.bfonoo  at  such  a 
timo. 

"Well,  good  gentlemen,"  sr.td  Wyli^*,  '^'ll  b-'ll  ya.  Mr.  Ward 
la w*8  pweethenit  WRR  aboard  th»  ship,  lie  i?  a\»!msf  broken 
heai 'el.  llo  vallied  b-r  m no  thin  all  the  ^cld,  thai  you  may 
take  jour  oath  on.'' 

IhiH  stroke,  cnminf?  n«  it  did  from  a  rough  follo^'  in  a  pea- 
jacket;  who  looked  as  siujplo  as  ho  was  cunning,  silcnctd  re- 
uionFliauct,  and  went  far  to  dlfarra  suspicion;  and  fo  pieaped 
Micha^^l  Pei.foltl,  that  he  ?aid,  *-Mr.  Wylie  you  ara  -inferested 
in  Ihirfbupiucss,  would  you  mind  going  to  Mr.  Wardlaw ■»  house 
and  asking  what  wo  are  to  do  next?  I'll  givo  yoa  Vis  address, 
and  a  line,  beg;;Ing  him  to  ma'xO  an  effort  and  see  you.  Business 
ii  tho  hcartV;  hvd  ointment,  lib,  dea'r  Mr.  Wylio,  I  have  kuow-n 
giicf  too;  and  1  thought  I  should  havo  gono  mad  when  tliey 
Tent  my  poor  son  away,  but  for  bufiiue'^.*,  eopcciuUy  the  sum- 
ming up  of  long  coluiiine,  et''. 

\\y\>  callpd  at  the  hou«e  in  Rusfell  ^kinar*,  and  afrkrd  io 
gee  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

The  Eorvant  shook  his  head.  'You  cati'i  see  him  he  id  very 
il!.' 

•'Very  111,"  said  Wylift.  ''Tui  sorry  fur  that;  but  I  shan't 
make  h'lm  any  wor?o*;  and  Mr.  Fcnf«)ld  s.^y?  I  mu-t  scm  him. 
It  in  very  p.u'iicul-ir,  I  loll  you.  jle  won't  thank  you  lor  re- 
fuj-ing  n'c,  when  ho  ror.ics  t  >  hear  of  it, 

lie  t«aid  this  v^;ryFerious!y;  and  tho  servant,  after  a  short 
lu^il:iti"u,  begged  him  to  «*  t  down  in  tliO  pCisrago  a  moment;, 
lie  then  went  into  the  oininjc-roorn,  and  i^hortly  reappejxrad 
hohrni;'  the  door  <»pi'a.  Out  came,  n  >t  Iho  junior  but  the  sen- 
ior \V-.ii.lU;\v. 

'  My  fcoJi  ii  in  no  c  -nditlun  to  roclvo  ynu.''  said  hr  gravelyj 
'•but  I  am  at  your  service,  what  is  your  bii^iners:'' 

Wsli<'  v.?."^  t;il-.en  otT  his  g'lard,  n^d  fct.iiamered  nut  something 
abi.u't  lie  r^l'iiiii.ou. 

'•'I'll',  c'hann  >i\\  \,hat  h.iveyou  to  do  with  her?  Vou  belonged 
to  tl'.e  PiO'Pij;iin».'' 

•'.\v,  sif,  but  1  had  h'*:  oril<^r.'^  to  shin   fovly    ch^'.iti   of    lead 


'd  Wviie,    'Mr.    Wardlaw 
-cl  re.  I  ou.sibU*  lll.e,  b.uin^ 
id." 
h'  oipla'ii'.s  ifCeiplT' 
,  al   iio'Ut'.     liat  v<>;i  r.>uld 


w.i'^   paitlcular 
;  shii'pe  I  iLem 


hprdiy  read   il 


nvA  Fin'^U^d  copp^^r  *a\  hj.irl  the  Suann 

•  W.'ll?'' 

'•\o\i  i-xc.  sir,"  a  ■ 
;.l.',;it  tlum,  rmd  1  1 
a!;(j  lid  iinolhiM*  vf^?; 

"iiave  you  not  l!h 

-lii.U  l'ha\.^ 
fv:  >v.;U-\vatcr. 

••\Vw!l,  '  ^lid  Wnrflhrv  r-<  h'or.  "'•J  v.  ill  diicet  our  ?!:;t»nt  at 
l/ivorj)^iol  t!,  look  ntior  ll.oiiv  mvI  c"ud  ll^m  up  tn  my  collar.^ 
in  I'Vnch'.iich  Stro*'t.  Forly  rl:  'Ht*  of  had  and  coi-per,  1  think 
you  fi.  id."  And  he  l..f.!-  i  ■,,  .to  of  t)ii.^  ^lU-fc^tv.  "  Wylio  wa'^ 
niil  a  llitlo  discoixnrlod  at  this  un^TVcci'd  turn  things  had 
taken,  but  he  he.d  hi?  tingno  no?/,  \v  i<\-\r  of  m^kiii;;  b<i.! 
I  woij?.     Waidluw  Ecnlor  went  on  to  cay  that  bo  should  have  to 


conduct  the  businesg  of  the  firm  for  awhiU  in 'spite  of  old  8| 
and  failing  health. 

This  annotiDcemont  made  Wylio  perspire  with  anxiety,  and 
bis  £2/J00  seemed  to  melt  away  from  him. 

'^liut  never  tni^d,"  said  old  Wardlaw:  'I  am  very  glad  you 
came.  In  fact,  you  are  the  very  man  1  wanted  to  fecc.  My 
poor  F.f\l?ctoc».  friend  has  asked  for  you  several  timea.  he  good 
enough  to  follow  me."     • 

IIo  led.  the  way 'into  the  diidng-room,  and  there  sat  the  sad 
father,  in  all  tho  quiet  dignity  of  calm,  unfathomable  sorrow. 

AAOIhor  gentleman  stood  upon  the  rug  with  hia  back  lo  the 
flro.^ 'waiting  for  Mr,  Wardlaw;  this  was  the  family  physician, 
vp' JO  bad  just  come  down  fiom  Arthur*a  bedroom,  and  had 
^*iitered  by  nnutherdoor,  through  tha  drawing-room. 

"Weil,  doctor,''  said  Wardlaw,  anxiously,  'what  Is  your 
report. 

-'Not  so  good  ai  I  could  wish;  but  nothing  to  excite  imme- 
diate al&rm.  Ovortaxed  brain,  iirj  weakened  and  unable  to 
support  this  calamity.  Uowev^sr,  we  have  reduced  the  fever; 
the  pymptcmi  of  delirium  have  been  checked,  and  I  think  we 
ihall  e.-capo  brain-fovor  if  he  is  kept  quite  quiet  1  could  not 
have  said  aa  Bald  as  much  this  morning." 

The  doctor  then  took  his  leave,  with  a  proralso  to  call  next 
morning  and  ai  ioon  ai  he  was  gone,  Wardlaw  turned  to  Gen- 
eral ilolleston,  and  said,  ''ilero  is  Wylie,  sir,  come  forward  my 
man  and  speak,  to  the  General.  He  wants  to  know  if  you  can 
point  out  to  him  od  the  chart  tho  very  spot  wb«?ro  the  Proeer- 
pine  was  lost?"' 

"Well  air"  said  Wylie,  "I  think  I  coidd.'' 
.,    The  great  chart  of  the  Pacific  was  then  spread  out  up^n  tbe 
table,  and  rarely  has  a  chart  been  examined  aa  this  was,  with 
the  bleeding  henrt  as  well  as  the  straining  eye. 

The  rough  sailor  became  an  oracle;  the  others  hung  upon  his 
words,  and  followed  his  brown  finger  on  the  chart  wiih  fearful 
intorest. 

'^Ve  see,  sir,*-  sa'd  he,  addressing  tho  old  merchant,  for  there 
was  something  on  his  mind  that  made  him  avoid  speukiug  direct- 
ly to  General  Rolloston,  "whon  wo  came  out  cf  Sydney,  ihe 
wlud  south  and  by  east,  Hudson  took  tho  easterly  course, 
instead  cf  running  throu:ih  Cook's  straits.  The  weather  frcab- 
©ned  from  the  same  quarler,  so  that,  with  one  thing  and  another 
by  when  we  were  a  month  out,  phe  wns  five  hundred  milea  or 
so  nor'ard  of  her  true  course.  But  that  wasn't  all;  when  the 
le.ik  gained  upon  us,  Hudson  run  the  ship  three  hund*«'d  miles 
by  my  reckoning  to  the  nor'eael;  and,  I  remember,  tho  day 
before  she  foundered,  he  told  me  she  was  in  latitude  forty,  and 
Easter  I>land  bearing  duo  north." 

"Here  is  the  spot,  then,"  said  General  Rolleston,  and  placed 
his  fi.'igor  on  the  spot. 

*'Ay,  fir,"  said  Wylie,  ''addressing  the  merchant;  'but  she 
ran  about  eighty-five  miles  after  that,  on  an  easterly  course- 
no— wind  on  her  starboard  qaartor— and  being  deep  in  the 
water,  ehc'^i  make  lee  way — say  eighty-two  miles  nor  -east  bv 
eait.'' 

The  General  took  eighty-two  miles  off  tbe  scale  with  a  pair 
of  divider.'',  and  set  out  that  distance  on  the  chart.  Hc\  held 
tho  iiislruraent  fixed  on  tbe  point  thus  obtained. 

Wylio  eyed  the  point,  and  after  a  mcmeot's  consideration 
noddtnl  bis  head. 

**Therr,  or  there  abouts,*'  he  said  In  a  low  voice,  and  lualdng 
at  the  merchant. 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  two  old  men  examined  tho  speck 
pricked  on  tho  map,  as  if  it  were  the  waters  covering  Iho  Proi- 
erpine. 

••Xnw,  sir,'*  sr.id  Rolkston.  ''trace  the  oourse  of  tho  boats." 
and  ho  handed  Wylie  a  pencil. 

The  sailor  slowly  averted  his  head,  but  stretched  out  bis 
hand  and  to<>k  it,  and  traced  two  lines,  the  one  thort  and 
Flru'^^ht  running  nearly  north-east.  "That's  the  way  tho  cut- 
ii'Y  headed  whon  we  lost  her  in  the  night." 

Tho  other  line  ran  parallel  to  tlu  flrsl  for  half  an  inch,  then 
turning,  bent  b?.ckwu.-d  and  ran  due  suutii. 

'This  wa«i  our  couiTe,'*  said  Wylie. 
.  <,\r«.n'id  lloUcfttoa  l-oktMl  up,  an.l  said,  "Why  did  you  desert 
the.'iMor?*' 

'1  Ije  mate  looked  at  old  Wardlaw,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
replied,  "After  wo  lost  sight  of  her.  the  men  with  me  declared 
that  wo  could  not  reach  eiihor  Juan  Fernandez  or  Valparaiso 
with.our  stock  of  provi.-ion?,  and  iuj'isted  on  standing  for  the 
foa  liiick  of  Au.tralian  liiiers  between  the  horn  and  Sydney.'^ 

This  explanation  was  received  inrdead  silence.  Wylie  fidgeted 
and  Ins  eye  wandered  round  tbe  room. 

General  KjrKsloi>  applitjd  bis  compasses  to  the  cbart.    '♦! 
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find  that  tbo  Proserpine  was  not  1000  miles  from  Easter  Island. 
Why  did  you  not  makd  for  that  land  V^ 

W«  bad  no  charts,  sir/'  suid  W^liu  to  the  merchant,  ''and 
I*m  no  navigrator." 

'*!  see  no  land  laid  down  hereaway,  north-east  of  the  spot 
where  the  ship  went  down. 

**No/'  said  Wylie,  '•that's  what  the  men  said  when  they  made 
me  'bout  ship*." 

"Then  why  did  you  lead  the  way  north  east  at  all?  ' 
"I'm  no  navigator,"  answered  the  man,  sullenly. 
He  then  stammered  out,  "Ask  my  men  what  we  went  tbrongh. 
Why,  sir,  (to  Wardlaw)  I  can  harcjiy  believe  thai  I  am  alive 
and  ait  here  talking  to  you  about  this  cur»ed  business.    And 
Aobody  offers  me  a  drop  of  anything." 

Wardlaw  poured  him  out  a  tumbler  of  wint  His  brown 
hand  trembled  a  little,  and  be  gulped  the  wiue  down  like 
water. 

General  Bolloston  gave  Wardlaw  a  look,  and  Wylle  was 
dismissed.  He  slouched  down  the  street  all  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion; but  atill  clinginj;  to  his  J^^OOO,  though  small  was  now 
bis  hope  of  ever  seeing  it 

When  he  was  gone  General  Holieston  paced  that  large 
gloomy  room  in  silenoe.  Wardlaw  eyed  him  with  the  greatest 
interest,  but  avoided  speaking  to  him.  JLt  last  he  stopped 
abort,,  and  stood  erect  as  reterans  bait,  and  pointed  down  at 
the  chart. 

"I'll  start  for  that/'  spot  said  he.  'Til  go  in  the  next  ship 
bound  to  Valparaiso,  Here  I'll  charter  a  small  vessel,  and  raa- 
•ack  those  waters  for  s^rae  trace  of  my  poor  lost  gii  J." 

*  Can  yoii  think  of  no  better  way  than  that?"  gaid  old  Ward- 
law,  gently,  and  with  a  sligl^t  tone  of  reproach. 

*iKo— not  at  this  moment.  Oh,  yes,  by  the  bye,  the  Grey- 
hound and  Dreadnought  are  going  out  to  suvvdV  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  I  bave  Interest  eooiigU  lu  the  yr<^yhound  to 
•eoura  a  berkh.*^ 

What!  go  in  a  goTernment  ship!  under  the  orders  ef  another 
man,  iivider  the  orders  of  a  Board.  If  you  heard  our  poor  girl 
was  alive  upon  a  reck,  the  Dreadnought  would  br  sure  to  run 
up  a  bunch  of  red-tape  to  the  fore  Co  recall  the  Greyhound, 
and  the  Greyhound  would  go  back.  No,*'  said  he,  rising  tud- 
doniy,  and  confronting  the  General,  and  with  the  color  mount- 
In^  for  once  in  his  sallow  fnes.  "Ton  sail  !n  no  bottom  but  one 
owned  by  Wardlaw  &  Son,  and  the  captain  shall  be  under  no 
orders  but  yours.  Wa  have  bought  the  steam  sloop  Springbok, 
700  ions.  I'll  vicitnal  berfor  ayear,  man  her  well,  and  you 
aball  go  out  In  less  than  a  week.  I  give  you  my  baod  eu  that.^* 
They  grasped  bands. 

But  this  sudden  warmth  and  tenderness  coming  fVom  a  man 
habitually  cold,  overpowered  the  stout  general.  "What,  sir/' 
he  faltered;  "your  own  son  lies  in  danger,  yet  your  hearl  goes 
irith  me-^aucb  goedness^t  Is  too  much  for  me."'    ^ 

**Xo,  DO*  faltered  the  merchant,  affected  In  his  turn,  "Ik  is 
nothing.  Tour  poor  girl  was  coming  homo  In  that  cursed  ship 
to  luarry  my  son.  Tea,  he  lies  ill  for  love  of  her;  God  help 
him  and  me  too;  but  you  most  of  all,  Don't.  General;  don't! 
We  have  got  work  to  do;  we  must  bo  brave  sir;  brava  I  eay; 
and  compose  ourselves  Ah,  my  friend,  we  aro  of  one  age;  and 
this  is  a  heavy  blow  for  us;  and  we  are  friends  no  more;  it  has 
made  U3  brothers;  she  was  to  be  my  child  as  well  as  yours;  well 
now  she  Is  ray  child,  and  our  hearts  bleed  together."  At  this, 
the  truth  must  bo  told,  the  two  stout  old  men  embraced  one 
another  like  two  women,  and  cried  together  a  little. 

But  that  was  soon  over  with  such  men  as  these.  They  sat 
together  and  plunged  into  the  details  of  the  expedition,  and 
they  talked  themselves  into  hope. 

lu  ft  week  the  Springbok  steamed  down  the  Channel  on  an 
errand  inspired  by  love  not  by  reason;  to  cross  ons  mighty 
ocean  and  grope  tor  a  lost  daughter  in  anotlver. 

CHArtBR  XIX. 

We  return  to  the  cutler,  and  her  living  freight. 

Aflcr  an  anxious,  but  brief  consultation,  it  was  agreed  Ihit 
their  best  chance  was  to  traverse  as  many  miles  of  water  as 
posjiible,  while  the  wind  was  fair;  by  this  moans  tlicy  would 
increase  their  chance  of  being  picked  up,  and  also  of  falling 
in  with  land,  and  would,  al  all  events  sail  into  a  lovely  ciimate 
where  intense  cold  was  uulmowo  and,  galei  of  wind  were  un- 
common. 

Mr.  Haxel  advised  them  to  choose  a  shipper,*  and  give  ^im 
absolute  power,  especially  over  the  provisioot.    They  ass^ated 


to  this.  He  then  recommended  Cooper  for  that  post  But  bo 
had  not  fathomed  tbo  sterling  virtues  of  that  taciturn  seaman; 
so  they  offered  the  command  to  Welch,  instead. 

"JUe  put  myself  over  Sam  Cooper!"  said  he,  '*not  likely." 

Then  their  choice  fell  upon  Michael  Morgan.  The  other  sai- 
lors' names  were  Prince,  Fanner,  and  Mackintosh. 

Mr,  Hazel  urged  Morgan  to  put  the  crew  and  passengers  on 
short  allowance  at  once,  viz:  two  biscuits  a  day,  and  four  table- 
spoorifuls  of  water;  but  Morgan  wai)  a  common  sailor;  he  could 
not  see  clearly  veiy  far  ahead;  and,  moreover,  his  own  appetite 
counteracted  this  advice;  ho  dealt  out  a  pound  of  biscuit  and 
an  ounee  of  ham  to  each  person,  night  and  movning,  and  a  pint 
of  water  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Haael  declined  his  share  of  the  ham,  and  begged  Miss 
Holieston,  so  earnestly  not  to  touch  it,  that  she  yielded  in  silent 
compliance.  * 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sailors  were  all  in  good  spirite,  though 
the  provisions  were  now  very  low.  They  even  sung  and  spun 
yarns.    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 

On  the  fifth  day  Morgan  announced  that  he  could  only  servo 
out  one  biscuit  per  day;  and  thi;«  sudden  decline  caused  some 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm. 

liext  day,  the  water  ran  6o  low,  that  o&ly  a  teaspoonful  was 
served  out  night  and  morning. 

There  were  miirfnurlngs  and  forbodtngs. 

In  all  heavy  trials  and  and  extremities  some  man  or  other  ex- 
hibits great  qualitie?,  that  wore  latent  in  him.  ay,  hidden  from 
himself.  And  this  general  observation  was  verilied  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  as  it  bad  been  in  the  iGdiao  mutioy,  and  many 
other  crises.    Hscel  came  out. 

He  encouraged  the  men,  out  of  lis  multifarious  stores  of 
learning.  He  related  at  length  storiei.  of  wrecks  and  sufTorings 
at  sea;  which,  though  tbey  had  long  been  in  print,  were  most 
of  them  new  to  these  poor  fellows.  IJo  told  them,  among  the 
rett,  what  the  men  of  tiie  Bona  Dea,  waterlogged  at  sea,  BulTcr- 
cd — twolva  days  without  any  food  but  a  rat  and  a  kitten — yet 
had  all  sur\ivcd.  Ho  gave  thoni  some  details  of  the  Wa;;er, 
the  Gv-osvenor,  the  Corbin,  the  Mi^dusa;  but,  above  all,  a  most 
minute  account  of  the  Bounty,  and  Bligh's  wonderful  voyage  in 
an  open  boat,  short  of  provisions.  Un  raoialise:!  on  this,  and 
showed  bis  fellow  suff»»rer8  it  was  discipline  and  self-denial 
Irom  the  first,  that  had  enabled  thosa  hungry  specters  to  Bur- 
vlvc,  and  traverse  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  of  water, 
in  these  very  seiis;  aod  that  in  ppite  of  hunger,  thirst,  disease, 
and  rough  weather. 

By  these  means,  he  diverted  their  minds,  In  come  degree  from 
their  own  calamity,  and  taught  them  the  leseoos  they  most 
needed. 

The  poor  fellows  listened  with  moro  interest  than  you  could 
havo  thought  possible  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  diotress. 
And  Helen  Rolleston's  h^i^l  eye  dwelt  on  the  narrator  with 
unceasing  woudcr. 

Yes,  learning,  and  fortitude,  strengthened  by  those  great  ex- 
amples learning  furnishes,  maintained  a  superiority,  oven  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific;  and  not  the  rough  sailors,  only,  hut 
the  lady,  who  had  rejected  and  scorned  his  love,  hung  upon  the 
brave  student's  words;  she  wa3  compelled  to  look  up,  with 
wonder,  to  the  man  she  bad  bated  and  dcppjiied  in  her  hours  of 
ease. 

On  Ibe  sixth  day  the  provisions  ftiiled  entirely.  Not  a  crust 
of  bread:  not  a  drop  of  wate^ 

At  4  p,  M.,  ceveial  flying  fi^driven  into  the  air  by  dolphins, 
and  cat  fish,  fell  into  the  sea  gear  the  boat,  and  one  struck  the 
suil  sharply,  and  fell  into  the  bt^at.  it  was  divided  and  devoured 
raw,  in  a  moment. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  fell,  and,  by  coon,  the  ocean 
became  like  glass.  ' 

The  horrors  of  a  5lorm  bav4  been  often  painted;  but  who 
has  described,  or  can  dbscribe,  tho  horroi-s  of  a  culm  to  a 
boat-load  of  hungry,  thirsty  crenturt",  whose  only  chances  of 
salvation  or  relief,  are  wind  and  rain. 

Tbo  beautiful,  remorscle.«3  sky,  was  one  vault  of  purple, 
with  a  j'reat  flaming  jewel  in  Ih^  center,  whoso  vertical  raya 
struck,  and  parched,  and  scorched,  tho  living  suh'erer.^;  and 
blistered,  and  baked  tho  boat  itself,  so  that  it  hurt  their  hot 
hands  to  touch  it.  tho  beautiful  remoiseless  ocean  was  ono 
sheet  of  gla?s.  that  glared  lu  their  blood-shot  eyes,  and  reflect- 
ed the  intolerable  heat  of  hea\en  upon  these  poor  wretches, 
who  were  gnawed  to  death  by  hunger;  and  their  raging  tliist 
was  fiercer  stili.  uigitized  Dy  vj  v/ v^ v  i v 
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Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day,  Mackintosh  dipped 
a  vessel  into  the  sea,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  drinlting  the 
aoi^  w&tei* 

"Stop  him  !'*  cried  Hazel,  in  great  agitation;  and  the  others 
seized  him,  and  overpowered  him:  ho  cursed  them  with  such 
horrible  curses,  that  Miss  Rolleston  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears, 
and  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  "Even  thi.*  was  new  to  her, 
to  hear  foul  language. 

A  calm  voice  rose  in  the  n^idst  and  said:— "Let  us  pray.-' 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Mr.  Hazel  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  loud  and  fervently;  and,  while  he  prayed,  the  furious 
cries  subsided  for  a  while  and  deep  groans  only  were  heard. 
He  prayed  for  food,  for  rain,  for  wind,  for  Patience. 

The  men  were  not  so  far  gono  but  they  could  just  manage  to 
say  **Amen." 

He  rose  from  His  knees,  and  gathered  the  pale  faces  of  the 
men  together  in  one  glance ;  and  saw  the  intense  expression  of 
agony,  which  phyfical  pain  can  mould  with  men's  features:  and 
then  he  strained  his  eyes  over  the  brassy  horizon,  but 
no  cloud,  no  veil  of  vapor  was  visible. 

Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

*'We  must  be  mad,"  he  cried,  "to  die  of  thirst  with  all  this 
water  ai'ound  us.'' 

His  invention  being  stimulated  by  this  idea,  and  his  own 
dire  need,  he  eagerly  scanned  everything  in  the  boat,  and  his 
eye  soon  lighted  on  two  objects,  disconnected  in  themselves, 
but  it  struck  him  that  he  could  use  them  in  combination.  These 
were  a  common  glasn  bottle;  and  Miss  Uolleston's  lifo-piecerv- 
ing  jacket,  that  served  her  for  a  cottoh.  He  drew  this  garment 
over  his  knees,  and  considered  it  attentively;  then  untwisted 
the  brass  nozzle  through  which  the  jacket  was  inflated,  and  so 
left  a  tube,  some  nine  inches  in  length,  hanging  down  from  the 
neck  of  the  garment. 

He  now  applied  his  breath  to  the  tube,  and  the  jacket  swell- 
ing rapidly  proved  that  the  whole  receptacle  was  air-ligbt. 

He  then  allowed  the  air  to  escape.  Next,  ha  took  the  bottle 
and  filled  it  with  water  from  the  sea,  *hen  he  inserted,  with 
some  difficulty,  and  great  care,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the 
orifice  of  the  tube:  this  done  ho  detached  the  wire  of  the  brass 
nozzel,  and  whipped  the  tube  firmly  round  the  neck  of  the 
bottle, 

'•Now  light  a  fire,"  he  cried,  *'no  matter  what  it  costs.'* 

The  fore  thwart  was  chopped  up,  and  a  fire  soon  spluttered 
and  spaikled,  for  ten  eager  hands  were  feeding  it;  the  bottle 
was  then  sunpcnded  over  it,  and,  in  due  course,  the  salt-water 
began  to  throw  off  vapor,  and  the  belly  of  the  jacket  began  to 
heave  and  stir,  Hazel  then  threw  cold  water  on  the  outside,  to 
keep  it  cool,  and  while  the  men  eagerly  watched  the  bubbling 
bottle  and  swelling  bag,  his  spirits  rose  and  he  took  booaslon 
to  explain  that  what  was  now  going  on  under  their  eyes  was, 
after  all,  only  one  of  the  great  processes  of  Nature  done  on  a 
small  scale.  "The  clouds,,  said  he.  *'are  but  vapors  drawn  from 
the  sea,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  these  clouds  are  composed  of 
fresh  water,  and  so  the  steam  we  are  now  raising  from  salt, 
water,  will  be  fresh.  We  can't  make  whiskey,  or^  brew  beer, 
bat,  thank  Hcoven,  we  can  brew  water;  and  it  is  wurth  .all 
other  liquors  ten  times  told." 

A  wild  <*Hurrah,"  greeted  these  words. 

But  every  novel  experiment  seems  doomed  to  fail  or  meet 
with  gome  disaster.  The  water  in  the  bottle  had  been  reduced 
too  low.  by  vaporisaHon,  and  the  bottle  burst  suddenly,  with  a 
loud  report.  That  report  was  folj^wed  by  a  piteous  wail. 
Hazel  turned  pale  at  this  fatal  blgw;  but,  recovering  himself, 
he  said,  'That  is  unfortunate,  but  it  was  a  good  servant  while 
it  lasted:  give  me  the  bailer,  and,  Miss  Rolleston,  can  you  lend 
me  a  thimble?" 

The  tube  of  the  life-preserver  was  held  over  the  bailer  and 
out  trickled  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water,  two  thimblefuls 
a-|)iece.  Even  that,  as  it  passed  over  their  swollen  tongues 
and  parched  swallows,  was  a  heavenly  relief;  but,  alas,  the 
supply  was  thon  exhausted. 

Next  day  hunger  seemed  uppermost,  and  the  men  gnawed 
and  chewed  their  tobacco  pouches:  and  two  caps  which  had 
been  dressed  with  the  hair  on,   were  divided  for  food. 

None  was  given  to  Mr.  Hazel  or  Miss  Rolleston;  and  this  to 
do  the  poor  creatures  justice,  was  the  first  instance  of  injustice 
or  partiality  the  sailors  had  fehown. 

The  lady,  though  tormented  by  hunger,  was  more  magnani- 
mous; she  offered  to  divide  the  contents  of  her  little  medicine 
chest;  and  the  globules  were  all  devoured  in  a  moment. 

And  their  tortures  were  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  abundance. 
They  drifted  over  coral  rocks,  at  a  considerable  depth,  but 


the  water  was  so  exquisitely  clear  that  they  could  see  five 
fathoms  down.  They  could  discern  small  fish  drifting  over 
the  bottom,  they  looked  like  a  driving  cloud,  so  vast  was  their 
number:  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a  acurry 
among  them,  and  porpoises  broke  in  and  feasted  on  them,  AU 
this  they  saw,  yet  could  not  catch  one  of  those  coaotleas 
billions  for  their  lives.  Thus  they  were  tantalised  as  well  as 
starved. 

The  next  day  was  like  the  last,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
sufferers  could  no  longer  endure  their  torments  in  silence. 

The  lady  moaned  constantly;  the  sailors  groaned,  lamented, 
and  cursed. 

The  sun  baked,  and  blistered;  and  the  water  glared. 

The  sails  being  useless,  the  sailors  rigged  them  as  an  awn- 
ing, and  salt  water  was  constantly  thrown  over  them. 

Mr.  Hazel  took  a  bailer  and  drenched  his  own  clothes  and 
those  of  Miss  Rolleston's  upon  their  bodies.  This  relieved  the 
hell  of  thirst  in  som^  degree:  but  the  sailors  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  practise  it.         " 

In  the  afternoon  Hazle  took  Miss  Rolleston's  bible  from  her 
wasted  hands,  and  read  aloud  the  forty-second  Psalm. 

When  be  had  done,  one  of  the  sailors  asked  him  to  pass  the 
Bible  forward.  He  did  so,  and  in  half-an  hour  the  leaves  were 
returned  to  him,  the  vellum  binding  had  been  cut  off  divided 
and  eaten. 

He  looked  piteously  at  the  leaves,  and,  after  a  while,  fell  up- 
on his  knees  and  prayed  silently. 

Ho  rose,  and  with  Miss  Rolleston's  consent,  offered  the  men 
the  leaves  as  well.  "It  is  the  Bread  of  LifS'for  men's  souls,  not 
their  bodies,'^  said  he.  "But  God  is  merciful;  I  think  he  will 
forgive  you;  for  your  need  is  bitter.v 

Cooper  replied  that  the  binding  was  man's,  but  the  pages 
were  God's,  and,  either  for  this  or  more -obvious  reasons,  the 
leaves  were  declined  for  food. 

All  that  afternoon  Hdzel  was  making  a  sort  of  spoon  out  of 
a  fragment  of  wood. 

The  night  that  followed  was  darker  than  usual,  and  about 
midnight  a  hand  was  laid  on  Helen  Rolleston's  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  whispered,  "Hush!  say  nothing.  I  have  got  something 
for  you. 

At  the  same  time,  something-sweet  and  deliciously  fragrant, 
was  placed  to  her  lips;  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  received  a 
spoonful  of  marmalade.  Never  did  marmalade  taste  like  that 
before.  It  disolved  itself  like  Ambrosia  over  her  palate,,  and 
even  relieved  her  parched  throat  in  some  slight  degree  by  tbe 
saliva  it  excited. 

Nature  could  not  be  reaisled;  her  body  took  whatever  he 
gave.    But  her  high  mind  rebelled. 

'•Oh,  how  base  I  am,'*  she  said  and  wept. 

"Why  it  is  your  own,'.'  said  he,  soothingly;  *'I  took  it  out  of 
your  cabin ^pressly  for  you." 

" At  leastWige  me  by  eating  some  yourself,  sir,"  said  Helen, 
"or  (with  a  sudden  burst,)  I  will  die  ere  I  will  touch  another 
mordel," 

'I  feel  the  threat.  Miss  Rolleston;  but  I  do  not  need  it,  for  I 
am  very,  very  hungry.  But  no,  if  I  take  any- 1  must  divide  it 
all  with  them.  But  if  you  will  help  me  unrip  the  jacket,  I  will 
suck  the  inside— after  you." 

Helen  gazed  at  hiiu  and  wondered  at  the  mau,  and  at  the 
strange  love  which  had  so  bitterly  offended  her,  when  she  was 
surrounded  by  comforts,  but  now  it  extorted  her  respect. 

They  unripped  the  jacket,  and  found  some  moisture  left 
They  sucked  It  and  it  was  a  wonderful,  an  incredible  relief  to 
their  parched  gullets. 

The  next  day  was  a  fearful  one.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  to 
give  hope  of  rain;  the  air  so  light,  that  it  only  just  moved 
them  along,  and  the  sea  glared,  and  the  sun  beat  on  the  poor 
wretches,  now  tortured  into  madness  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  body  of  man,  in  this  dire  exti-emity,  can  suffer  jnlernaJ 
agony  as  acute  as  any  that  can  be  inflicted  on  it^  surface  with 
a  knife;  and  the  cries,  the  screams,  the  groans,  the  prayers,  the 
cnrses,  intermingled,  that  issued  from  the  boat,  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  ories  of  men  horribly  wounded  in  bat- 
tle, or  writhing  under  some  terrible  operations  in  hospitals. 

Oh,  it  was  terrible  and  piteous  to  see  and  hear  the  boat-load 
of  ghastly  victims,  with  hollow  cheeks,  aud  wild-beast  eyes, 
go  groaning,  cursing,  and  shrieking  loud,  upon  that  fair  glassy 
sea,  below  that  purple  vault  and  glorious  sun. 

Towards  after no.on,  tire  men  got  together,  forward  and  left 
Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  alone  in  i\m  stern.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  ooufidentially.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,' and  said,  "Miss  Rolleston  I  wish  lo  consult  yoa. 
Am  I  justified  ip  secreting  the  marmaladej^a4Qager?  There  ia 
nearly  a  spoonful  apiece.'^  CT 
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^No,"  said  Helen,   "divide  it  among  them  all.    Oh,  if  I  only 

1  a  woman  beside  me,  to  pray  with,  and  cry  with  and  die 

th:  for  die  wo  must.*' 

'I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hazel,  faintly  but  with  a  cool 

titade  all  his  own.    "Experience  shows  that  the  human  body 

a  subsist  a  prodigious  time  on  very  little  food:    and  saturat- 

f  the  clothes  with  water  isj  I  know,  ihe  best  way  to   allay 

rst.    And  women,  thank  heaven,  last  longer   than   men 

d«r  privations.'' 

••1  shall  not  last  long,  sir,'-  said  Helen,  "look  at  their  eyes." 

••What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  those  men  are  going  to  kill  me." 


SAVED   BY  A   WHIRLWIND. 

The  sun  wag  driving,  with  his  broad  strong  glan-* 
8,  American  fog  and  darkness  alike  before  him,  into 
le  dim  distant  vista  of  the  past.  As  the  genial  light 
'  his  countenance  illumines  the  rocky  ranges  that 
►ufinethe  lovely  valley  of  the  Yosemite  in  their 
►Id,  dark  embrace,  the  reflection  thrown  from  a  pool 
■  crystal  water,  falls  full  upon  the  face  of  a  young 
an,  who,  even  in  sleep,  is  pre-eminently  handsome; 
3  posture,  careless  though  it  rs,  brings  into  view  the 
ajesty  and  beautiful  pymetry  of-  his  limbs.  One 
iiid  is  thrown  across  his  breast,  grasping  that  dead- 
est of  weapons,  the  never-failing  Spencer  seven-shoot- 
g  rifle;  a  belt  of  dressed  buckskin,  confining  in  its 
ubraoo  a  large  hunter's  knife,  serves  also  to  bind 
u3  loose  woolen  hunting-shirt  at  the  waist;  plain  but 
ibstantial  deerskin  moccasins  complete  his  outfit,  for 
3ad-covering  he  has  none.  His  countenance  is  open 
id  manly. 

Bat  wliat  noise  was  that  in  the  thick  wood  to  his 
ft?  gee,  he  has  heard  It,  and,  rousing,  springs  to  his 
et,  the  ever-ready  rifle  poised  for  a  shotl  Carefully 
3  scans  the  dense  mass  of  brush  from  whence  the 
►und  arose.  •  Hark!  Another  crash,  and  snorting  with 
lin  of  some  kind,  a  grizzly  bear,  the  king  of  his  kind, 
ursts  into  the  small  clear  space,  and  fronts  our  hunter 
ish  an  angry  glance  of  astonishment  in  his  deep-set 
\d  sparkling  eyes.  A  moment's  scrutiny  reveals  his 
n-mentors;  numberless  hornets  encircle  his  shaggy 
ea<t,  keeping  both  paws  at  work  in  the  futile  attempt 
)  demolish  his  pertinacious  little  foes;  moan  after 
loan  of  pain  gurgles  up"  from  his  diste'nded  jaws. 
Vhile  he  stands  thus,  the  hunter  raises  his  rifle;  but 
re  he  can  catch  his  aim,  is  himself  attacked  and  stung 
y  the  poisonous  insects.  Pain  drives  him  craey ;  and 
e  dashes,  head  down,  into  the  thick  brush  to  divest 
imselfof  his  foes. 

The  bear,  thoroughly  roused  and  angered  by  the 
Rpcated  stings  upon  his  frontispiece,  and  seeing  some- 
[ling  tangible  in  the  form  of  the  bleeding  man  where- 
n  to  wieak  his  vengeance,  rushed  after  him,  breaking 
brough  the  matted  and  thorny  brush  with  rapidity,  if 
ot  perfect  ease.  Not  so  with  our  hunter,  however. 
Ic  pauses  after  a  moment's  dash,  upon  finding  him- 
[jlf  clear  of  the  little  pests,  only  to  realize  the  prox- 
nity  of  a  greater  danger  in  ths  shape  of  a  maddened 
ear  of  hugest  dimensions.  He  turns  to  flee,  with 
ruin  close  behind.  A  few  rapid  leaps,  and  with  a  cry 
f  dismay  he  disappears  from  view.  On  rush^  the 
Up  bear.  A  crash,  and  bruin,  too,  has  vanished  from 
Ic^ht,  but  not  from  hearing;  for  yell  after  yell  of  rage 
ursts  upon  the  otherwise  still  air. 

I.et  us  draw  near,  in  our  privileged  char^ter,  and 
onetrate  themysterv.    'Tis  easily  done.    Both  bear 


and  man  have  fallen  down  an  old  forgotten  shaft,  som© 
twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  and  singmarly  clear  from 
rubbish.  At  the  bottom  lies  the  partially  stunned  form 
pf  the  youth,  whose  fortunes  we  have  thus  far  followed ; 
and,  still  more  dreadful  sight,  midway  between  the 
mouth  and  bottom,  wedged  in  between  a  stout  iron  bar, 
crossing  the  pit  from  side  to  side,  and  the  gravelly 
clay  that  formed  the  side,  hung  poor  bruin,  head 
down. 

Soon  the  hunter  regained  consciousness,  and  his  eye 
"took  in  the  true  nature  of  his  peril,  he  shivered  with 
dread.  His  rifle,  tried  and  true,  was  useless,,  broken 
in  his  fall;  his  knife— bah  I  what  could  hedo  with  that? 
kill  the  bear?  Perhaps  he  might;  but  not  before  he 
suffered  injury,  and  perhaps  death.  Even  a  slight 
wound  now,  in  his  present  position,  would  no  doubt 
incapacitate  him  from  escaping,  even  though  he  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  kill  the  bear.  He  saw  that  but 
little  time  would  be  afforded  him  to  decide  on  his 
course,  as  bruin,  flPhis  struggles,  was  gradually  cut- 
tirig  the  soft  dirt  away  and  each  moment  slipping  fur- 
ther down.  A  bright  thought  seeUis  to  take  poses- 
sion  of  his  brain.  See,  it  is  oven  so;  for  he  is  execut- 
ing it.  With  the  broken  and  bent  barrel  of  his  rifle, 
he  drives  the  splintered  stock Jnto  the  soft  dirt  upon 
the  side  opposite  the  bear;  next,  the  stiff,  metal  sheath 
of  his  knife  is  driven  in;  and  still  higher,  almost 
within  reach  of  bruin's  fore  arms,  the  knife  itself  finds 
a  sheath  in  the  soil.  What  can  ho  mean?  His  knife, 
his  last  defence,  gone  I  Ha!  the  bear  is  free;  he  falls, 
and  lies,  for  a  moment,  stunned  upon  the  gravel  at  the 
shaft's  bottom.  .  With  quick,  sure  movements,  the 
hunter  mounts  the  rude  stairs  he  has  fashioned,  and, 
by  great  exertion,  reaches  the  iron  bar,  upon  which 
he  succeeds  in  swinging  himself.  '*Safe,  flafe,  thank 
heavenl"  bursts  from  his  palo  and  compressed  lips, 
For  a  moment,  those  lips  move  as  if  in  prayer. 

Bruin  is  on  his  feet  again,  and  seeing  his  enenay 
seated  above  him,  tries  to  reach  him  by  using  the 
frail  staircase;  but  alas  for  bruin's  hopes!  they  will 
not  support  his  weight.  Standing  upright,  he  can 
reach  within  a  foot  of  the  iron-bar;  seeing  which,  the 
hunter  rises  to  his  feet  by  suppoVting  himself  against 
the  side^  of  the  pit — below  him  sure  death;  a  few  feet 
above,  liberty  and  life!  How  easy  to  succumb  to  one, 
how  diflBcult  to  reach  the  other !  For  hours  the  two 
captives  gaze  at  each  other. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  has  just  passed;  the 
bear  and  man  still  preserve  their  positions.  Our 
young  hunter  allows  his  head  to  droop  in  despair;  for 
hours  he  has  tortured  his  brain  for  a  means  of  escape, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

Suddenly  a  change  takes  place:  the  a*r  grows  hot 
and  oppressive,  the  very  birds  expand  their  wings, 
and  with  open  mouths  seek  a  cool  retreat.  Hark! 
What  is  it?  mentally  asks  the  young  man.  A  mo- 
ment, and  the  fierce  gust  of  wind  sending  a  shower 
of  stone  and  loose  dirt  down  the  shaft,  gave  the  ex- 
planation he  desired.  "Oh,  heavenl"  he  cried,  "a 
whirlwind."  Poor  young  man,  the  very  thing  you  fear, 
will  prove  yom- saviour.  Crash,  and  down  comes  a 
large  pme  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  one  of 
its  broken  ^branches  entering  the  shaft  and  almost 
throwingthe  hunter  Trom  the  bar.  Ere  the  bough 
ceased  vibrating,  the  hunter  had  grasped  it,  and  was 
crawling  and  climbing  along  to  safety.    'Twas  but  a 
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moment  ere  b«  cast  himself  i a  humble  prayer  oa  the 
earth  above  his  prison,  the  etorin  yet  raged,  trees, 
strong  and  hardy,  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  yeara,  bent 
and  and  broke  like  vaeds  iu  the  fierco  blaet. 

When  th'j  youth  arose,  its  fury  was  gone.  He 
looked  around  up»)u  the  scene  of  devastution,  and  in- 
wardly thanked  his  Maker.  Down  iu  the  pit  ho  could 
see  his  late  dreaded  foe:  he  gazed  A  moment  at  him 
and  turning,  walked  limping  away;  now  that  tht  ex- 
citement was  over,  hia  bruiacs  began  to  feel  gtiff  and. 
soro.  Night  saw  him  aafe  iu  his  comradei  camp, 
threo  of  whom  next  day  found  the  trail  and  killed  the 
bear. 


OUJEl  HIRED  STAN  AND  BTORE-FAY. 

As  stated  in  our  lajit  Number  ''Our  Hired  ManV 
mind  waa  in  a  rabid  condition  outHb  gubject  of  Store- 
pay.  Tiie  huge  cai*h  payments  he  hat  received  fr6m 
the  Railroad  having  completely  unhlng'od  hi*  ftlender 
faculties  on  that  subject.  As  he  has  declared  that  ho 
will  never  work  for  Store-pay  ag/iin,  the  Editor  in 
chief,  the  Assistant  Editor,  the  enb-AeBiatant"  Editor, 
the  sub-Bub-Asnifltant  Editor  and  onr  ten  Locals  have 
concocted  the  following  philosophic  defence  of  Store- 
pay,  which  it  is  hoped  will  bring  him'to  liLi  senses. 


Store-pay  is  an  ancient  and  venerablo  institution 
and  originated  with  Homo  patriarchal  tally  shop  in  the 
dark  ages.  Tubal  Cain,  who  kopt  a  blackBmitbsshop, 
undoubtedly  gave  orders  on  his  store,  as  greenbacks 
are  known  to  have  bocn  very  scarce  in  hia  times.  If 
ho  di.l,  the  probability  is  that  ho  signed  the  orders  by 
dipping  his  liat  in  coal  dust  and  "d'jbbin^"  it  on  the 
papm'-  and  th(?n  giving  the  order  a  gentle  tap  with 
the  thick  end  ot  his  hammer  by  way  of  a  private  eoal. 

Ever  BHice  mankind  has  been  man,  or,  in  dearer 
language,  ever  since  man  lias  been  mankind!  the  ad- 
vantage of  compelling  your  neighbor  to  buy  some- 
thing of  you  wiiencvcr  you  pay  what  you  owe  him, 
has  struek  all  fntoiligent  and  cnterpriBiiig  individuals. 
The  weak  minded  practice,  of  pnying  a  man  in  coin  or 
curroucy,  simply  araonnt:^  to  paying  one's  dolti  with- 
out making  a  profit  thereby,  and  cannot  be  too  <-trong- 
ly  reprehended.  Paying  one's  debts  take-^  timo  and 
labor,  and  is  withal  a  very  virtuous  acticn,  and  all 
virtuous  actions  slionld  be  prvij^erly  rewarded. 

Store  pay  his  many  d^ide  I  advantages  over  cur- 
rency. A  good  etoreorder  will  always  command- :20 
per  cent,  less  than  c^sb;  this  Is  a  great  benefit,  for 
one  has  not  so  much  to  carry  away;  .thus  saving 
cart-hire  and  the  anxieties  alte^ndant  upon  managing 
a  great  lot  of  worldly  goods  which  oidy  canker  tlicpoul. 

Then,  ogain,  store-pay  is  a  great,  promo'.tr  of  plain 
dealing^in  fact,  very  plain  dealing.  Clerks  are  very 
often  compelled  to.  look  plea.sant,  whether  ih'^y  want 
to  or  not,  whtnavcr  they  seo  cash  rolling  out,^  and 
they  have  to  wigglo,  and  bow,  and  luok/ascinaUn^.  a 
thing  very  la'.or'.ons  to  soma  ment  whereas  >Nlicii 
Store-pay* is  presented  everybody  knows  that  they  are 
p?rfc'My  naluf'ah  ju^t  as  they  were  made — only  more 
so,  which  clearly  proves  Store-pay  to  be  a  natural  and 
heavenly  institution. 

Another  great  evil  avoided  by  Store-pay,  is  parti- 
ality,    Man's  nature  is  prone  to  evil  and  he  is  liable 


when  he  has  cash  and  itn  t  suited  in  one  store  to  g< 
to  another  thug  creating  jealousies,  and  all  that.  I 
he  has  Store-pay  he  must,  very  properly,  take  bie  orde 
out  whether  he  is  suited  or  not.  Ho  may  get  a  pair  c 
boots  8  inches  too  long,  or  a  hat  a  font  too  high,  ba 
such  things  only  teach  him  humility.  He  may  hav 
to  take  home  a  mousetrap  and  a  thimble,  or  a  packt 
of  butU  and  ficrews,  for  all  of  which  he  ha»  noearthb 
u«e,  **juit  to  take  tlio  order  oat,"  bqt  this  only  devel 
opes  hi*  powers  of  calculation  as  to  what  be  ehall  d< 
>»ith  them  when  he  gets  b<>me.  Beeides  all  this  st^re 
pay  promotes  penmanship  snd  bsok-keeping  andothe 
noble  arts.  Every  article  obiaiued  has  to  be  writtei 
five  or  six  times  as  often  as  it  otherwise  would  b€ 
and  an  abtruse  and  highly  profitable  calculation  ba 
to  be  made,  as  to  how  many  cents  are  "left  on  the  oi 
dcr''-«while  Mr.  Toddlekins  or  Miss  Jigg ins  waita  t 
know  "how  much  is  to  come."  It  takes  up  timo,  ioc 
which  leads  to  a  mutual  acquaintance  between  all  pai 
ties.  Th#  writer  knows  just  twenty- five  uneommonl; 
blissful  marriages  which  have  resulted  from  the  gei; 
tlemanly  clerks  serving  having  extra  time  to  lool 
at  the  young  ladies  while  they  were  writing  on  the  back 
of.the  orders  But  for  Store-pay  twenty-five  bleedin, 
hearts  might  be  now  wildly  rnshing  over  this desolat 
earth  in  search  of  twenty-five  other  bleeding  heart 
iu   a  similarly  surgical  and  painful  condition. 

The  above  powerful  reasons  in  defence  of  Storo-pa 
are  affectionately  snbmitted  to  "Our  Hired  Man"  wit 
the  assurance  that  if  he  returns  to  his  labors  all  sha 
be  forgiven. 

If  after  these  brilliant  arguments  he  is  still  dctei 
mined  to  take  nothing  but  cash,  we  can  only  advis 
him  as  a  father — in  fact  as  a  set  of  fathers — to  gn 
up  editing  at  once  and  take  another  contract  on  th 
Railr  cad. 


PARLOR      AHUSEMEHT3      FOB     OU 
YOUNG   FOLKS, 

Srobit  Wbitixo. 

Can©nryonogrejja<jr3dedpberthefbUowlujj?  The  Key  to  nnlock  11 
ll'.Uo  niyetory  Is  given  below.    We  will  give  the  answer  next  week. 
the  mean-time  let  our  ret^dtfr^  fee  what  tbey  can  do. 

A  LOCK  FOR  MR.  IlOBBS  TO  PICK. 
T:J  21rt:(,)t:2  ?21[jt  2  stlrrC  ifil"] 

lr2  SCp  :  2rs  vrtdt  T«  ;  l-t)  WvO  21.] 
T  :  It  :  1-0  w  :3S:  t8-2>  t.^3r  ;  It  1  4-(J[0 

1.1)  7192  t:23r  Ylr320  .  I  4r325  8:3-2,  :1 
8-  t;2?  '>.'.  :21f:2.a  i:C2  ?1C  b2J 
SC-TJ'.!?  3-  D-e  .T\0  tr3t.  84?T5-2r:J 
TOt  3-  t:8  T41,  40  i44,8  f2r2  1328 
1  ,CG  v4  T219  t:23r  f  hl2r3iii  [ .}  ^ 

HERB  IS  THE  ANSWER. 
Qh-jivitcra  a:e  i<^;)icjf:ite'i  by  tin  il-^nrcs  ani  «yinb5l3  below  the 
Willi  ihis  key  tha  locU-nny  be  op'iicd. 

abcdefghljLlmnony 
1  T  8  y  ?  0  .    :  3  ;  ,    :  i*    -   4  6  « 

riiC   ?!.>p^  onc'ovcJ  iu  brackets,  r.re  u£?d  in  their  cnpaclty  ot  bI( 

JVNSWKRS  TO  No  'i7.  PAGE  12. 

Cl>aradt  C,— Hoarg'ass. 

Ridd  e  3 — A  man  nam:d  Xollt 

uigitiz^tjvs 
Ko  17.    necflu^e  \hcy  nrc  ofi-n  ti«i^t.'d- 
Kd-  15,    Bccauee  ho  id  ulwaye  Jor-ij«itiDg. 
No.  19.   I  sir. 
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POETRY 


CHILDHOOD. 

O  bappy  cljil<lbooi3I  dreamy  time 
When  care  nor  sorrow  comes  not  near: 

Rarth  seems  to  thee  but  in  her  prime, 
Aa  Eden  fair  with  bloseomB  rare, 
Afld  sunshine  bright  thro-  all  the  year. 

I  ho  song  of  birds  on  leafy  trees, 
The  noise  ot  babbling  brook  and  rril, 

And  afgbing  of  the  summer  breeze 
Among  tho  ftowrrs  on  woodland  bower», 
Thy  heart  with  svreeicst  music  thrill. 

When  toil  is  o'er,  and  tired  and  sad 
Wo  trudge  aiung  the  dusty  w»y, 
•  now  sweet  to  know  young  hearts  and  Rla^l 
Will  smile  away  the  cares  of  toil 
Till  with  them  wo  must  romp  and  play. 

O  oarth  would  eeem  a  doftort  drear 
Were  there  no  piL-^siOn-Uowcrs  at  home, 

W'ith  song  and  smile  and  kiss  to  cheer 
When  o'er  our  way  by  night  and  day, 
The  shades  of  grief  and  sorrow  come.* 


HAROLD, 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

BY  SIB  B.    BLLWKR   LYITON. 

(eoxTuicis.] 
SWEYN'S  DEATH. 

It  was  one  day  in  the  height  of  summer,  that 
und  the  fcire  de  Graville  iu  the  marches  of  Wales 
a  Benidictine  convent.  De  Graville  liad  just  dined 
th  the  abbot,  in  whom  he  had  discovered  a  Nonnan 
other. 

'•How  camest  tliou  iu  England?"  asked  tiie  at^bot, 
ruplly. 

**J3auf  you  reverence,'^  answered  Dc  Graville,  "not 
loUy  for  reasons  different  from  those  that  bring  thee 
tber.  In  a  w6rd  ambition  brought  thee  to  England 
d  ambition  bringa  mc  hither." 
*»Hem!  and  how?  Mayest  thou  thrive  better  than 
n  this  8ua-6tye?'* 

'Yon  remember,"  renewed  De  Graville,  **that  Lau- 
luc,  the  Lombard,  was  pleased  to  take  interest  in  ray 
r tunes,  then  not  the  most  flourishing,  and  after  his 


return  from  Home,  with  the   pope's   di.speusatiou  for 
Connt  William's  marriage  with  his  cousin  he  became 
William's  most  trusted  adviser.     Both   William  and 
Lanfmnc  were  desirous  to  set  an  example  of  learning 
to  our  Latinless  nobles  and  therefore  my  scholarship 
lound  grace  in  their  eyes.  In  brief — since  then  I  have 
prospered  and  thriven.    I  have  fair  lands  by  the  Seine 
free  from  the  clutch  of  merchant  or  Jew.     I   have 
founded  a  convent,  and  slain  some  hundreds  of  Breton 
manraders.     Need  I  say  that   I   am  in   high  favor. 
Now  it  so  chanced  that  a  cousin   of  mine,   Hugo  de 
Magnaville,  a  brave  lance  and  franc-rider,  chanced  to 
murder  his  brother  iu  a  little  domestic  affray,  and  bor 
ing  of  couBcienco  tender  and  nice,  th#deed  preyed  on 
him,  and  he  gave  his  lands  to  Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  set 
off  to  Jerusalem.  There,  having  prayed  at  the  Tomb,'* 
(the  knight  crossed  himself)  '*he  felt  at  once  miracu- 
lously cheered  and  relieved;   but,  journeying   back, 
mishaps  befell  him.     He  was  made  slave  by  some  in- 
fidel, to  one  of  whojse  wives  he  sought  to  bo  gallant, 
par  amours,  and  only  cBcaped  at  last  by  setting  fire 
to  paynim  and  prison.     Now,  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin, 
he  has  got  back  to  Rouen,  and  holds   his  own  lands 
again  in  fief  from  proud  Odo,  as   a  knight  of    the 
bishop^s.     It   80   happened,   that    passing  homeward 
through  Lycia,  before  these  misfortunes   befell   him, 
he  made  friends  with  a  fellow-pilgrim  wlio  hadjustre- 
turned,  like  himself,  from  the  Sepulcher,  but  not  light- 
ened like  him,  of  the  load  of  hia   crimes.     The  poor 
palmer  lay  broken-hearted  and  dying,  in  the  but  of  an 
eremite,  where  my  cousin  took  shelter;  and,  learning 
that  Hugo  was  on  his  way   to   Normandy,   he  made 
himself  known  as  Sweyn,  the  once  fair  and  proud 
Earl  of  England,  eldest  son  to  old  Godwin,  and  father 
to  Haco,  whom  our  count  still  holds  as  a  hostage.  He 
besought  Hugo  to  intercede  with  the  count  for  Haco's 
epecily  release  and  return,  if  King  Edward   assented 
thereto;  and  charged   my   cousin,  moreover,  with  a 
letter  to  Harold,  his  brother,   which  Hugo  undertook 
to  send  over.    By  good  luck,  it  so  chanced   that,, 
through  all  his  son;   trials.  Cousin  Hugo  kept  safe 
around  his  neck  a  leaden  a^gy  of  the  Virgin.     The 
infidels  disdained  to  rob  him  of  lead,  little  dreaming 
the  worth  which  the  sanctity  gave  to  the  metok     To 
the  back  of  the  image  Hugo  fastened  the  letter,  and 
so,  though  somewhat  tattered  and  damaged,  he  had  it 
still  with  him  on  arriving  in  Rouen. 

'•Knowing,  tLeu,  my  grace  with  the  count,  and  not, 
despite  absolution  and  pilgrimage,  much  wishing  to 
trust  himself  in  the  presence  of  VVilliam,  who  thinks 
gravely  of  fratricide,  he  prayed  me  to  deliver  the 
message,  and  ask  leave  to  send  to  England  the  letter." 
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•*It  13  a  long  tale,"  quolh  tbe  allot. 
'Tatiencc,   my  father!    I    am  nearly   at  the   end. 
Nothing  more  in  season  could  chance  for  my  fortunes. 
Know  that  William  Jias  been  long  moody,  and  anxiuiia 
as  to  matters  in  England.     The   Sr-cret   accounts   ho 
rec«  ives  from  the  Bii' hop  of  London,  make   him  see 
that  Edward's  heart  is  much  alienatc-d  from  liini,  es- 
ccially  since  the  count  has  had  daughters  and  sons; 
■or,  as  thou  knowest,  William  and  Edward  both  took 
vows  of  chustity  in  youth,  and  William  got  absolved 
from  his,  while  Edward  hath  kept  fiim  to  the  plight 
Not  long  ere  my  cousin  cau  eback,  William  had  hiard 
that  Edward  had  acknowledged  his  kinsman  as  nat 
ural  heir  lo  his  throne,     G reived  and  troubled  at  this, 
William  had  said  in  my  hearing,  *Would  that  uinidst 
yon  statues  ofifcteel,  there  were  some  cool  head  and 
wise  tongue  I  could  trust  with  my  interests  in   Eng- 
land! and  would  that  1  could  devise  fitting  plea  and 
excuse  for  an  envoy  to  Harold  the  earlP  Aiuch  had  I 
mused  over  these  words,  and  a  light-hearted  man  was 
Mallet  de  Graville  when,  with  bweyn's  letter  in  hand, 
he  went  to  Lanfranc  tho  abbot  and  said,  *Pat4  on  ana 
father!  thou  knowest  that  I,  almost  alone  of  tho  Nor- 
man knights,  have  studied  the  aaxon  language.     And 
if  the  duke  wauts  messenger  and  plea,  here  stands  the 
messenger,  and  in  this  hand  is  the  piea.'    Then  1  told 
my  tale.    Lanfranc  went  at  once  to  Diiko  Willi  ^m. 
By  this  time,  iftwsof  tho  Atheling's  death  had  arrived, 
and  thing*  looked  more   bright  to   my   liege.     Duke 
William  was  pleased  to  summon  me  siraightway,  and 
give  me  bis  instructions,     b^o  over  thu   Pea   1   came 
alone,  save  a  single  squire,  reached  London,  learned 
the  king  and  his  court  were  at  Winchester  {  but  with 
them  I  had  littb  to  do.)  and  that  Harold  the  earl  was 
at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  Wales-  agnin^t  Gryilyth 
the  Lion  King.     The  earl   had  sent  in  haste  fur  a 
picked  and  chosen  band  of  his  own  rctaiuc  rs,  on  his 
demesnes  near  the  city.    These  I  joined,  and  learning 
thy  name  at  the  monastery  near  Oloncester,  I  stopped 
here  to  tell  thee  my  news  and  hear  thine." 

"Dear  brother,"  said  tho  abbot,  fooking  enviously 
on  the  knight,  "would  that,  like  thee,  instead  of  en- 
tering the  cburcb»  I  had  taken  up  arms!  Alike  once 
was  our  lot,  well  born  and  penniless.  Ah  me! — thou 
art  now  like  a  swan  on  the  river,  and  I  as  the  shell  on 
the  rock." 

"Cheer  thee,  old  friend,"  said  the  knight,  pityingly, 
"better  times  may  come  yet.  Mtanwhile,  now  to 
affairs.  For  all  1  hear  strengthens  all  William  has 
heard,  that  Harold  the  earl  is  the  first  man  iu  Etg- 
land.     Is  it  not  so?'' 

•'Truly  and  without  dispute." 
"Is  he  married  or  celibate?  For  that  is  a  question 
that  even  his  own  men  seem  to  answer  equivocally." 
**Why,  all  the  wandering  minstrels  have  eong:^,  I 
am  told  by  those  who  comprehend  this  barbarous 
tongUi*,  (»f  tho  beauty  of  Efiitha  pulchra,  to  whom  it 
is  said  the  earl  is  betrothed,  or  it  may  be  worse.  But 
he  is  certainly  not  married,  for  the  dame  is  akin  to 
him  within  the  degrees  of  the  Church." 

"Hem,  not  mart  led  I  that  is  well;  and  this  Algar,  or 
Elgar,  he  is  not  now  with  the  Welsh,  1  hear." 

•*No,  sore  ill  at  Chester  with  wounds  and  much 
chaffing,  for  he  hath  sense  to  see  that  his  cause  is 
lost.  Tho  Noruegian  fleet  has  been  scattered  over 
the  seas  by  the  earl's  ship?,  like  birds  in  a  slorm. 
The  rebel  Saxons  who  joined  Gryflyth  under  Algar 


have  been  so  beatui,  that  those  Tvho  survive  hav 
s'=»rted  their  chief,  and  Gryflyth  himself  is  penne 
in  his  last  defiles,  and  can  not  much  longer  resist 
stout  foe  who  by  valorous  St.  Michael,  ie*tnily  a| 
captain.  As  soon  as  GryfTytb  is  subdued,  Algar 
be  cruished  in  his  retreat,  I  ike  a  bloated  spider  in 
web;  and  then  England  will  have  rest, unless  ourl; 
as  tliou  hiutest,  set  her  to  work  again." 

The  Norman  knight  mused  a  few  momentfi  b 
he  paid — 

"I  understand,  then,  that  there  is  no  man  In 
land  who  is  peer  to  Harold — not,  I  suppose,  Tosti] 
brother?" 

**Not  Toslig,  surely,  whom  naught  but  Hai 
repute  keeps  a  day  in  his  earldom.  But  of  late* 
he  is  brave  and  skillful  iu  war,  he  hath  done  ma< 
C'lmmand  the  respect,  though  he  cannot  win  bad 
love  of  his  fierce  Northumbrians,  for  he  hath  hi 
the  earl  gallantly  in  his  invasion  of  Wales,  botl 
sea  and  land.  But  Tostig  shines  only  by  bis  brot 
light;  and  if  Gurth  were  more  ambitious,  Gurtfai 
would  be  Harold's  rival." 

The  Norman,  much  satisfied  with  tlxe  infbrmi 
thug  gleaned  from  the  abbot,  who,  despite  his  ignoi 
of  the  ^BXim  tongue,  was,  like  all  his  country 
acute  and  curious,  now  rose  tu  depart.  Ibe  a 
detaining  him  a  few  momenta,  and  looking^  at 
wistfully,  said  in  a  low  voice. 

**Wliat  thiiikest  thou  are  Count  William's  cbi 
of  England?' 

*Gc)od,  if  hb  have  recourse  to  stratagem— si 
he  can  win  Harold." 

••Yet,  take  my  .word,  the  English  love  not  the 
mans,  and  will  fight  stiffly." 

"That  I  believt*.  But  it  fighting  must  be,  I  ! 
will  be  the  fight  of  a  single  battle,  for  there  is  n* 
fortress  nor  mountain,  to  admit  of  long  warfare. 
loik  you,  my  fiiend  everything  here  is  wornuttt 
royal  lipe  is  extinct  with  Edward,  save  in  a 
whom  I  hear  no  man  name  as  a  successor;  the  o: 
bility  are  gone,  there  is  no  reverence  for  old  n 
the  Church  is  as  deciipit  in  spirit  as  thy  lath  moi 
is  decayed  in  its  timbers;  the  martial  spirit  o: 
Saxon  is  half  rotted  away  in  the  subjugation 
clergy,  not  brave  and  learned,  but  timid  andign< 
the  desire  of  money  eats  up  all  manhood;  tbe  ] 
have  been  accustomed  to  foreign  monarchs  unde 
Danes;  and  William,  once  victor,  would  have  I 
promise  to  retain  the  old  laws  and  liberties,  to  eat 
himself  as  firmly  as  Canute.  The  Anglo-Danes 
trouble  him  somewhat,  but  rebellion  would  bec< 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  schemer  like  WiUiami 
would  bristle  all  the  land  with  castUs  and  forti 
hold  it  as  a  camp.  My  poor  friend,  we  shall  l!^ 
to  exchange  gratulations— 'thou  pre  late  of  £0] 
English  see,  and  I  baron  of  broad  English  land 
"I  think  thou  art  right,"  said  tbe  tall  abbot  cfa' 
*'and  marry,  when  the  day  comes,  I  will  at  least 
for  the  duke.  Yea — thou  art  right,"  he  cont 
locking  round  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  eel: 
here  is  worn  out,  and  naught  can  restore  the 
save  the  ^*orman  William,  or-—'' 
•Or  who?" 

"Or  the  Saxon  Harcld.  Bwt^ftk^est  to  see 
judge  for  thyselr." 

•I  will  do  so,  and  heedfully,"  said  the  Sire  di 
ville;  and  embracing  his  friend,  he  renewed  luaiii 
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The  sua  ha  J  jaat  cast  its  last  beams  over  the 
breadth  of  water  into  which  Conway,  or  rather  Cyu- 
wy,  ''the  great  river,"  merges  its  winding  waves.  N(n 
at  that  time  existed  the  matchless  castle,  which  is  now 
the  monument  of  Edward  Plantagenet.  and  the  b  an 
of  Wales.  But  besides  all  the  beauty  the  spot  took 
from  nature,  it  had  even  some  claim  from  ancient  art. 
A  rude  fortress  rose  ab'jve  the  stream  of  GyOSn,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  some  greate"  Iloinan  hold,  and  vast 
ruins  of  a  former  town  lay  round  it;  while  opposite 
the  fort,  on  the  hngo  and  rngged  promont.>iy  of  G  )• 
garth,  might  still  bo  seen,  forlorn  and  gr^y,  the 
wrecks  of  the  imperial  city,  destroyed  ajea  bcf^ru  by 
lightning. 

All  these  remains  of  a  power  and  a  pomp  that 
Rome  in  vain  had  bequeathed  to  the  Briton,  were  full 
of  pathetic  and  solenia  interest,  when  blnnt  with  the 
,  thought,  that  on  yonder  steep,  tha  bruve  prince  of  a 
race  of  heroes,  whose  lino  transcatidHd,  by  aj^ea,  all 
tite  other  royalties  of  the  North,  awaited,  a^uidst  the 
ruins  of  man,  and  in  the  stronghold  which  nature  yet 
gave,  the  hour  of  bis  doom. 

Agreeably  to  the  peculiar  usages  of  Saion  military 
skill,  which  seems  to  have  placed  ail  streugth  in 
dykes  and  ditches,  aa  being  perhaps  thechcapcfttMud 
readiest  outworks,  a  new  trench  had  been  made  round 
the  fort,  on  two  sides,  connecting*  on  the  third  and 
fourth  with  the  streams  of  Gyffia  and  the  Conway. 
But  the  boat  was  rowed  up  to  tiie  very  walls,  and  the 
Norman,  springing  to  land,  was  tioun  ushered  into 
I  the  presence  of  the  carl. 

Hfarold  was  seated  before  a  rude  table,  and  bend- 
ing over  a  rough  map  of  the  great  mountain  of  Pen- 
nnaen;  a  lamp  of  iron  stood  beside  the  map,  thou^^h 
the  air  was  yet  clear. 

The  earl  rope,  as  Dc  Gravllle,  entering  with  the 
proud  but  easy  grace  habitual  to  hia  countrymen, 
said,  in  his  best  Saxon — 

"Bail  to  Earl  Harold  I  William  Mallet  do  Gra- 
villa,  the  Norman,  greets  him,  and  brings  him  news 
from  beyond  the  seas." 

There  was  only  ono  seat  in  that  biro  room — tho 
seat  from  which  the  earl  had  risen.  He  placed  it  with 
Bimple  courtesy  before  his  visitor,  and  leatjing  himself 
against  the  table,  said,  in  the  Norman  tongue,  which 
he  apoke  fluently—- 

*•  Jtia  no  slight  thankd  that  I  owe  to  the  Sira  de 
Gi'aville,  that  he  hath  undertaken  voyage  and  jour- 
ney on  my  behalf;  but  beforcyou  impart  your  duv/3, 
I  pray  you  to  take  rest  and  foQd.". 

'•Rest  will  not  be  unwelcome;  and  fond,  if  unie- 
stricted  to  goata' cheese  and  kid-flesh — Inxuriea  new 
to  my  palate— will  not  be  uutemptin^;  but  neither 
food  nor  rest  can  I  take,  noble  Harold,  before  I  ex- 
cuse myself,  as  aforeie^ner,  for  thnssjmewhat  infricg- 
iug  your  laws  by  which  wo  are  banished,  aud  ac- 
knv)wledging  gratefully  the  courteous  behavior  I  have 
met  from  thy  countrymen  notwithstanrling.'* 

**Pair  sir,"  answered  Harold,  "pardon  113  if'  je  ilm 
of  our  laws,  wo  have  seemed  inhospitablo  t  >  ib'^ee 
who  would  meddle  with  them.  But  the  Saxon  i^  never 
more  pleased  than  wlicn  the  foreigner  visit:^  him  only 
as  the  friend:  to  the  many  who  st'ttle  among  us  ior 
commerce — Fleming,  Lombard,  German  and  vS^iracca 
— we  proffer  shelter  and  welcome;  to  the  hw  who, 
like  thee,  Sir  Norman,  venture  over  the  seas  but  to 
serve  us,  we  give  frank  cheer  and  free  hand*." 


Agreeably  surprised  a;:  th's  graciou3  roeoptioa  from 
tho  son  of  G-)dwin,  the  Norman  pressed  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  then  drew  forth  a  small  case,  and 
rehitud  accurately,  and  with  feeLng,  the  meeting  ot 
his  couMn  with  Sweyn,  and  Sweyn's  dying  charge. 

The  ear  listened,  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and 
face  turned  from  the  lamp:  and  when  Mallet  had 
concluded  his  recital,  Harold  said,  with  an  emotion  he 
strnggh^d  in  vain  to  repress— 

"1  thank  you  cordially,  gentle  Norman,  for  kind- 
ness kindly  refidtrcd!  1 — 1— "  The  voice  faltered. 
•*Sweyn  wds  v^ry  dear  to  mo  in  his  eorrowsl  We 
heard  that  he  hud  died  in  Lycia,  and  grieved  much 
and  long.  So,  afterhe  had  thus  spoken  to  your  couoin 
ho — lie — AlasI     0,  Swcyn.  my  brotherT* 

'•He  dit'd,"  said  the  Norman,  sooihingly;  ''but 
shriven  and  absolved;  and  my  cousin  says,  calm  ahd 
h'p.rul,  as  thi'y  die  ever  who  have  knelt  at  the  6n* 
vior's  tomb!" 

Harold  b(»wed  his  head,  an'l  turned  the  case  that 
held  the  letter  again  and  again  in  his  hand,  but  Wfuld 
not  venture  to  open  it.  Tlio  knight  himself,  touched 
by  a  griel  bo  si'tjple  and  manly,  rose,  with  the  delicate 
instinct  that  belongs  to  cympathy,  and  retired  to  ihe 
door,  without  which  y^t  waited  the  oflScer  who  had 
conducted  h'm. 

Harold  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him,  but  followed 
him  across  the  threshold,  and  briefly  commanding  the 
otiicer  to  attend  to  his  guest  as  to  himself,  euid,  "With 
the  morning,  Sire  de  Granville,  we  shall  meet  again; 
1  sec  thai  yon  are  one  to  whom  I  need  not  excuse 
man's  natural  emotions." 

"A  noble  presence!''  mu'tered  the  knight,  as  he  do 
RCended  the  stairs;  ''but  he  hath  Norman,  at  least, 
Norse  blood  in  his  veins  on  the  distaff  side.  Fair 
eir!" — (this  aloud  to  the  officer) — "any  meat  save  the 
kid-flesb,  I  pray  thee,  and  any  drink  save  the  mead." 
*'Fear  not,  guest,"  said  the  ofBcer;  **for  Tost'g  ihe 
earl  hath  two  ships  in  yon  bay,  and  hath  sentais  snp- 
plics  that  would  please  Bishc'p  William  of  London;  jjr 
fostig  tlie  earl  is  a  toothsome  man."  v 

''Comnicnd  mo,  then,  to  Tostig  the  earl,"  mn]  tbo 
kuight;  he  is  pu  earl  after  my  own  heart.'* 

On  re-entering  the  room,  Harold  drew  the  larg^ 
bolt  acrot^B  the  door,  opened  the  case,  and  took  ibrth 
the  d'Htaincd  and  tattered  scroll: — 

**  When  this  comes  to  thee,  Harold,  the  brother  0'' 
t'ay  ciiildish  days  will  Bleep  in  the  flenb,  and  be  lo^tto 
inenV,  judgmf^nt  and  earth*6  wee  in  the  cpirit.  I  hfjvo 
knelt  at  tfie  Tomb;  but  no  dov«  hath  como  forth  fiom 
the  cl'ud— no  btrram  of  grace  hath  re-baptized  the 
child  of  wratli!  They  tell  mo  now — monk  and  priefit 
tell  mo— that  I  have  atoned  f\)\  my  sinn;  that  the 
dread  were  gold  is  paid;  that  I  may  enter  tlio  world 
of  men  with  a  spirit  f.&e  from  the  load,  and  a  name  re- 
d'.  emrd  fr-.m  the  s^Ain.  Think  ho,  0,4.:)rorhcrI — bid 
my  father(if  etiil  he  live?,  tho  dear  ('Id  man!)  tliink  so 
— ^ell  Giiha  to  think  it— and  oh,  teach  Ilaco,  my  son, 
to  hold  the  be'i  f  a^  a  truth!  Harold,  o^ain  1  com- 
iViCnd  to  thee  my  eon;  be  to  him  as  a  >Uiher!  My 
death  surely  rclear.os  him  as  ?.  hostage.  Let  him  not 
oyow  np  in  the  coTirt  of  the  £tran:rpr,  in  thf"  lar.d  of 
our  t)^s^.  Let  \k  f «:  f,  in  hi^  youth,  clin;b  the  frrrc'^ 
hohi  if  Eni.vlaiid — let  bin  eyes,  ere  fiin  dim?^  them, 
drink  thn  blue  of  her  f^kics!  When  this  flh.dl  reac!i 
thoe,   thou»  in    thy  (mtoiQ^fByL'^ti^^i^f^sl^i,   wilt   l^c 
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moro  fcioat  Godwin  our  father.  Power  came  to  him 
with  travail  and  through  toil,  the  geld  of  craft  and 
f»)ice.  Power  is  born  to  thee  as  strength  to  the  strong 
man;  it  gathers  around  thee  as  ihou  movest;  it  is  not 
thine  aim,  it  is  ihy  nature  to  be  great.  Shield  my  child 
with  ihy  might:  lead  him  forth  from  tiie  pi ison-house 
by  thy  Bereno  right  hand!  I  ask. not  for  h>idbhips 
and  earldoms  as  the  appanage  of  his  father;  tiain  him 
not  to  be  rival  to  thee:— I  airk  but  lot:  freedom,  and 
English  air!  So,  counting  on  thee  0  Harold.  I  turn 
my  face  to  tho  wall,  and  hush  my  wild  luart  to 
peace!" 

The  scroll  dropped  noiseless  from  Harold's  hand. 

"Thus/*  i^aid  he  mournfully,  **hath  passed  away  leas 
a  life  than  a  dream!  Yet  of  Sweyn,  in  onr  childhood, 
was  Godwin  most  proud;  who  so  lovel^'  in  peace,  so 
terrible  in  wrath?  My  n.othcr  t night  him  the  songs 
of  the  Baltic,  and  Hilda  led  his  steps  through  the 
woodland  with  tales  of  hero  and  scald.  Alone,' of  our 
house  he  had  tho  gift  of  the  Dane,  in  tho  flow  of 
fierce  song,  and  for  hiin  things  lifeless  had  being. 
Stately  tree  from  which  all  the  birds  of  heaven  sent 
forth  their  carol  where  tho  falfon  took  roost,  whence 
the  mavis  ilew  forth  in  its  gleo— how  art  thon  blasted 
and  seared,  bough  and  cor(?!-~su»it  by  the  lightning, 
and  cohttumed  by  the  worm!'' 

lie  paused,  and,  though  none  were  by,  ho  long 
shaded  his  brow  with  his  hand. 

**Now,*' thought  he,  as  he  loh^e,  and  slowly  paced 
the  chamber,  "now  to  what  lives  yet  (.n  e.nlh — his 
son?  Often  hath  ni}'  mother  urged  nie  on  behalf  of 
these  hostages;  and  often  have  1  sent  (rtt'laiin  them. 
Smooth  ftnd  false  pretexts  have  met  my  own  demand, 
and  even  llit*  remonstrances  of  Edward  hiinbelf,  But 
surely,  now  that  William  hath  pamitled  this  Norman 
to  bring  over  the  letter,  he  will  asr^ent  to  what  it  hath 
become  a  wrong  and  an  insult  to  refuse;  and  Haco 
will  return  to  his  fither's  .laud,  and  Wolnoth  to  bis 
mother's  arms." 


LESSONS   IK    GEOLOGY,    No.    18. 

Tho  facts  stated,  and  principles  involved  in  our  last 
lesson,  will  be  found  of  iniportauce,  when  you  come 
to  study  the  geological  thiory  about  dikes  of  lava  or 
basalt  which  are  discovered  in  the  masses,  or  in  the 
beds  of  other  rocks. 

You  will  find  it  a  good  iutelectual  exercise  to  pic- 
turo  to  yourself  one  of  these  volcanic  mountains,  it 
has  been  once  filled  with  melted  matter,  which  is  now 
withdrawn,  and  the  volcano  has  become  extinct.  It 
was  once  covered  aud  enveloped  by  sand  and  scoiia?; 
but  since  then  rains  and  torrents  have  washed  away 
the  loose  sand  and  volcanic  nflid,  and  only  tho  more 
hard  and  solid  materials  of  the  mountain  are  left.      ^ 

Mountains  of  this  kind  are  mt  t  with,  not  only  in 
France  and  Sicily,  but  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, as  you  will  find  in  the  progress  of  our  Lcesuns. 

The  last  lesson  will  have  taught  you  that,  in  the 
progress  of  centuries,  very  great  changes  must  nec- 
es?arJly  take  place  in  the  configuration,  or  in  what 
may  be  calh  d,  the  physiognomy  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains. Think — how  the  expansive  power  of  tho  heat 
below  may  be  cracking  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in- 
to fissures  tiirough  which  streams  of  lava  flow;— how 
the   cliffs   or   the  '»-allfl    of  tho  crater  mviy  be   falling 


into  the  tremendous  chasm  as  the  TOsult  of  the  dilap- 
idating acti(.»n  of  fire; — how  volumes  of  lava  may  be 
filling  up  gullies  and  ravines,  and  by  this  moans 
check  or  change  the  course  of  rivers;  — how  rains, 
melted  snow,  and  rivulets  may  be  wearing  away  aixl 
removino:  to  a  distance,  the  sand,  the  dost,  and  the 
soil  which  had  settled  on  the  sides  of  tlie  hill; — and, 
how  these  and  other  agi^ncies  may  be  annually  and 
constantly  chang'ng  the  outward  character  of  moun- 
tain ridges.  The  knowledge  of  these  changes  is  au 
important  element  in  the  study  of  geology, 

To  assist  you  in  the  knowledge  of  these  changes, 
perhaps  the  best  way,  instead  of  disirncting  yon  with 
a  variety  of  illustrations  from  several  volcanoea  of 
the  globe,  is  to  fix  >our  attenticm  upon  the  changes  in 
the  aspect  ofonemountnin-^such  as  Vesuvius. 

In  the  last  lesson  you  were  placed  upon  a  safe  ledge 
of  volcanic  rock  which  overhf/ng  the  tremendous  cra- 
ter, and  frotii  which  yon  could  command  a  view  of  the 
burning  lake,  and  of  the  conical  formation  of  fumer- 
olos.  In  tho  present  lesson,  imagino  that  some  "veara 
or  generations  shall  have  parsed  away,  and  thit  then 
you  revisit  that  same  cliff.  The  whole  scc-no  U 
changed.  Tho  lava  docs  not  boil.  The  fiKLorub  s 
emit  wo  v«»lumes  of  vapor,  or  fttsaf  cinder.  The  eter- 
nal fires  have  retired  to  their  retreats  in  the  deep 
caverns  of  Vulban.  The  surface,  where  the  lava 
burned  and  boiled,  is  copied  and  consolidated  into  a 
firm  plain — if  plain  may  be  called  what  is  so  jaggod, 
rugged,  and  ruinous. 

Leave  that  rugged  scene  iu  a  state  of  rest.  In  the 
course  of  years,  tho  volcano  again  stirs  up  deep  foun- 
dries below,  and  awakes  all  its  smithies  into  activity. 
Volumes  of  lava  boil  up.  They  fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  conical  peaks.  They  flow  into  the  empty 
vents  and  hollow  Osbures,  fill  them  up,  bf  come  hard- 
ened into  masses  or  dikes/ and  make  the  surface  ap- 
pear almost  a  perfect  level.  After  many  centuries  or 
ages,  a  section  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  corae^,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  be  exposed  to  tho  view  of  a 
geolbgist;  and  then,  the  multifarious  formation  of  tlic 
rock  is  accounted  for,  by  him,  on  t'le  princlpb.s  of  tiK- 
intermittent  activities  r,f  volcanoes. 

Tho  changes  which  I  have  just  described,  are  alter- 
ations which  are  produced  in  the  internal  structure  of 
the  mountain.  Thoro  are  also  other  changes  which 
take  place  in  a  volcano's  outward  physiognomy,  or 
external  aspect,  so  as  to  make  tho  mountain  look  dif- 
ferent in  the  landscape.  Tho  character  of  tbese  vari 
ations,  also,  will  help  you  in  the  study  of  Geology. 

The  volcanic  region  best  kno\\n  to  tho  ancients  is 
that  of  Sicily,  and  Campania  in  Italy— but  especially 
that  of  Naples;  for  they  have  handed  down  to  us  tol- 
erably distinct  and  well-connected  records  of  the  his- 
tory of  Vesuvius,  which  the  Italians  of  the  present  day 
call  by  the  name  of  Somma. 

Before  the  Christian  era  there  is  no  record — there  ib* 
not  even  a  tradition  or  a  poetical  myth,  of  Vesuvins 
having  been  in. a  state  of  activity.  If  such  had  ever 
been  known,  ^trabo  would  have  given  an  account  of 
it;  for  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Geography,  he-  nar. 
rates  tic  terrific  earthquakes  and  convulsions  which 
h.»d  taken  place  several  tinjes  in  the  Island  of  Fitbc- 
cusa,  now  called  Ischia,  a  little  to  the  north  cf  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Of  any  difturbaMce  in  Vesuvius  he 
says  nothing. 
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ADVENTURE  WITH  A  SERPENT. 


One  hot,  sultry  day,  while  residing  in  British 
Guiana,  feelinj^  tired  with  unsuccessful  sport,  I  threv 
my  fishing  lines  and  drew  the  canoe  to  the  river's 
edge  for  the  purpose  of  refreshiugmyselfin  the  water, 
riaving  done  this  I  stretched  myself  half-dressed  upon 
the  benclics  of  the  boat,  placing  my  loaded  gun  at  my 
head  ready  for. a  shot  if  a  chance  should  occtir.  In 
this  position  I  iFcH  asleep. 

'How  long  I  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  was  aroused  by 
a  curious  sensation  as  if  some  animal  were  licking  my 
toot.  In  that  state  of  halfs4upor  felt  immediately 
after  waking  from  sleep,  I  cast  my  eyes  downward, 
and  never  till  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  of 
horror  that  passed  through  my  frnmo  on  perceiving 
the  hoad  and  neck  of  a  monstrous  serpent  covering 
ra}'  foot  with  saliva,  preparatory,  as  it  immediately 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  to  commence  the  process  of 
swallowing  it. 

I  had  faced  death  in  many  shapes  on  the  ocean,  on 
tho  batilc-Celd,  but  never  t^'ll  that  moment  had  I  sup- 
posed he  could  approach  mo  in  a  guise  so  terrible. 
Fv>ra  moment,  and  but  a  moment,  I  was  fascinated; 
bnt  recollection  of  my  danger  soon  camo  to  my  aid, 
uiid  I  quickly  withdrew  my  foot  from  tho  monster, 
which  was  all  the  while  glaiing  upon  mo  with  basilisk 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  grasped  my  gun.  The 
reptile,  appaieiitly  diiiturbed  b}*  ni}'  movement,  (I 
conceived  it  had  previously  taken  n)0  for  a  dead  car- 
cass,) drew  its  head  below  the  level  of  tho  cauoe.  I 
had  just  flufficieut  time  to  vnitjo  my?e1f  up,  pointing 
the  muzzle  of  my  Qiin  in  tlie  direction  of  the  serpent, 
wiien  it.s  hoiid  and  nock  again  appeared,  moving  back- 
ward and  forward  as  if  in  search  of  the  object  it  had 
lost.  Tho  muzzle  of  my  gun  was  within  a  yard  of  it-; 
my  finger  was  on  the  trigger.  I  fired,  and  it  rec^iv- 
cd  the  shot  in  its  head. 

Roaring  up  part  of  ita  body  into  the  ah'  with  a  hor- 
rible Iiiss,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  by  its 
c  jntorti'jns  displaying  to  my  sight  a  great  part  of  its 
caormous  bulk  which  had  liitherto  escaped  my  notica, 
it  seemed  ready  to  throw  itself  upon  mo  and  euibraco 
me  in  its  monstrous  coils.  Dropping  my  gun,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  paddles,  I  made  the  canoe  shoot 
up  the  stream  out  of  his  reach.  Just  as  I  was  escap- 
ing I  could  porceive  that  the  shot  had  takeu  effect, 
and  that  the  blood  was  beginning  to  drop  from  tho 
serpent's  head.  But  tho  wound  a])pearea  rather  to 
have  enraged  than  subdued  him.  Unfortunatley  all 
my  shot  was  txpended,  or  I  would,  at  a  safer  distance, 
have  given  him  a  socoi.d  salution  of  the  same  kind. 
All  that  I  havo  described  took  place  in  a  much  shr.rtor 
tirao  than  I  have  taken  up  in  describing  it. 

As  I  went  up  the  stream  with  all  Iho  velocity  I 
could  impart  to  the  canoe,  I  heard  the  reeds  among 
which  tho  anirjial  haTl  taken  refuge,  crushing  under 
its  weight.  I  U'ivcr  once  thought  of  the  lines  I  had 
left,  iiut  hurrying  tho  cauoe  a3  fast  as  ib  could  go 
through  tho  water,  was  not  long  iu  reaching  the 
landing  placo  lolow  my  friend's  hou5f\ 

Hastily  nitoriiig  th'-  boat  1  jumped  ashore  and  hur- 
ried up  to  th  ?  hou^i?,  and  you  ni:iy  bo  certain  lost  no 
time  in  recounting  my  almost  miraculous  escape  and 
the  wound  which  f  h.il  uiHict'd  upun  the  animal. 

*iu  lh.\*  casfs"  said  Mr.  ir,  "it  cannot  rscapc,  and 
',Yc  mu.H  immediately  go  in  scandi  of  it.'' 


Instantly  summoning  Csesar,  a  black  servant,  he 
told  him  to  get  the  guns  ready  and  bring  two  of  hi« 
fellows  with  him. 

*'If  you  choose  to  assist  us  in  finishing  the  adven- 
ture you  have  begun,"  said  he,  "and  to  have  a  sec- 
ond encounter  with  your  novel  antagonist,  wc  can 
show  you  some  of  the  best  and  most  dangerous  sport 
our  country  affords." 

I  protest  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  inten- 
tions than  staying  behind,  adding  that  had  not  my 
shot  being  expended,  we  should  uot  have  parted  on 
such  easy  terms. 

Just  as  we  finished  speaking,  Ce&aar,  reappeared, 
himself  armed  with  a  club,  one  of  those  who  followed 
him  carrying  a  similar  weapon,  while  the  other  was 
armed  with  a  weapon  similar  to  a  bill-hook.  This  Mr. 
H.  told  me  was  to  clear  a  road  through  tho  reeds,  if 
the  animal  should  have  retreated  among  them;  the 
club  being  reckoned  the  beat  instrument  for  a  close 
encounter. 

We  were  8(3on  seated  in  tho  canoe,  ond  gliding  down 
tho  stream  as  fast  as  a  couple  of  pairs  of  brawny  arms 
could  urge  as.  In  a  short  time  we  reached  tho  spot 
where  my  adventure  had  happened,  Tho  small  pa'-t 
of  the  bank  not  covered  with  reeds  bore,  from  its  san- 
guine hue,  evident  proof  that  tho  wound  tho  animal 
had  received  could  not  be  very  slight.  Exactly  op- 
poBito  this  th©  reeds  were  crushed  and  broken,  a  sort 
of  passage  being  formed  among  them  so  wide  that  a 
man  e<»«ld  with  HtdyUlfOewUj  mihji.""My  AicuJcum- 
mand<  d  a  halt  to  see  that  tho  arms  were  all  in  proper 
ordor.  All  being  right,  wo  listened  attentively  to 
hear  if  there  was  any  noise  v^'hich  might  direct  us  to 
our  eneniy.     No  sound,  however,  was  heard. 

One  of  the  negroes  entered  first,  clearing  with  his 
bill-hook  whatever  obstructed  our  way.  He  was  fob 
lowed  by  Mr.  H.  and  myself  with  our  guns;  while 
Cnesar  and  his  fellow- servant  brought  up  tho  rear. 
The  reeds  were  in  general  nearly  double  our  bight, 
and  at  the  same  time  pretty  close.  However,  wo 
easily  made  our  way  through  them,  partly  assisted 
by  tho  track  which  tho  serpent  had  evidently  made. 

Wo  had  penetrated,  I  suppose,  about  thirty  yards, 
when  tho  fellow  who  was  in  advance  gave  the  alarm 
that  we  wore  close  upd)  th{^  animal. 

Mr.  H.  ordered  him  to  stop  behind,  and  advancing 
along  with  me,  wo  saw  through  the  reeds  part  of  the 
body  of  the  monster,  coiled  up,  and  part  of  it  stretched 
out;  but  its  head  was  invisible.  Disturbed  and  ap- 
parently irritated  by  our  movements  it  turned  and  ap- 
peared as  though  about  to  assault  uB. 

We  had  our  guns  readT,  and,  just  as  we  had  caught 
a  glimpse  iA  its  head,  fired  both  at  the  fame  moment. 
FroDi  the  obstruction  of  the  reeds,  all  our  shots  did 
not  tukn  eflict,  but  what  did,  seemed  to  be  sufficient, 
for  the  aniiiml  fv  11  hissing  and  rolling  itself  into  a  va- 
ritey  of  contortion?,  fo  that  it  lecome  very  dangerous 
to  approach. 

But  Ca>:ar,  who  secuied  to  poEscsiS  a  great  deal  of 
coolucts  and  audacity,  motioned  his  master  and  my- 
self not  to  firo  again  in  the  direction  of  the  serpent, 
forced  a  way  through  the  reeds  on  one  side,  and  mak- 
ing a  circuit,  camo  in  before  it,  ane  succeeded  in  hit- 
ting it  a  violent  blow,  which  stunned'&^atul  a  tVw  re 
petitions  of  this  gave  us  the   victory. 
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COBECINESS  OF  A  SENSUOUS  EEUOIOIT. 

Before  we  can  settle  the  often  raised  queftt'on 
whether  man  can  take  pleaBure  in  merely  earthly 
gratificHtion8,  or  cuItivBte  a  love  for  that  which  It 
})hy«icall.v  and  inaterially  beautiful,  without  deterioat* 
lug  from  his  Fpintual.  f»r  higher  nature,  Ic»t  ns  aek* 
does  Uod  love  heautifiil  shapes  and  colorsf  aR  they 
form  a  basis  of  much  tliat  it  Hennuofit.  Go  ttand  be* 
side  the  peacock,  dir^playing'  above  nt  arched  back  a 
host  of  golden  clouda  and  netting  suns  in  miniature, 
thru  you  may  learn.  Go  pather  ropce,  or  behold  a 
tulip  bed,  tinted  with  such  heavenly  art,  nicety,  and 
pertection;  look  at  the  golden  backs  of  the  watery 
tribe,  or  the  silver  crtsted,  gem  decked,  epauficl^d 
breaetfi  of  I  irde  of  hotter  climes  than  ours;  or  dive  to 
ocean's  bed,  and  bring  up  its  peaily  fihenf;  and  you 
will  learn  that,  not  only  does  God  exhibit,  a  most  de- 
cided taste  and  love  for  beautitul  colors,  in  objects  on 
the  gmfrtCG  of  the  earth,  but  that  "myriad  fathomt 
deep,  down  on  old  ocean's  pavement  stones,"  are 
found  the  proofs,  that  epirituaUy  minded  aa  Jehovah 
is.  He  loves  well  harmonized  tints  and  shades. 

Does  Ho  love  elegance  in  shapes?  The  crested 
gwan.  triuraphiner  in  matchless  curves  and  lines  of 
beauty  would  eay  boj  the  noble  horse,  built  with  such 
symmetry  and  well-proportioned  grace,  would  teach 
the  same.  Then  turn  to  man,  observo  his  perfect 
form— tlie  painter's  study,  that  he  may  learn  what  Is 
beautiful  in  shape — and  ask.  Then  seek  the  flowers 
of  earth,  bo  full  of  grace  and  beauty;  nay,  thecommotj- 
^.g tureen  leaf  would  prove  our  point. 

Does  God  love  grandeur  or  magnificence?  Ho  hat 
dono  His  best  to  make  man  think  so  anyhow:  storing 
the  bowels  of  the  elirth  with  gold  and  silver  ore,  and 
nil  the  metals  in  their  great  variety;  hiding  up  bit 
marble  blocks,  and  almost  a  world  of  stone,  to  build 
or  garuieh  earth's  palaces  with;  andtcattered  lustrous 
gems  about  the  earth,  that  man  may  pick  them  up, 
and,  after  using  them  for  his  own  adornment,  get  from 
them  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  world  to  come, 
when  gates  made  of  pearl,  and  cities  built  on  gems, 
shall  tell  the  trutli  that  mortality  icay  cease  with  us, 
but  imorfalty  shall  only  usher  in  pensuous  pleasures, 
controlled  by  righteous  laws,  in  greater  fullness  and 
perfecti  >n  still. 

Who  emph  ys  himself  wheeling  world  round  world, 
lighting  them  up  with  lumiuiferouH  powers  to  gratify 
pnesihlv  the  powers  of  taste,  hearing,  smell  and  sight 
of  niillions  on  their  surfaces,  after  first  endowing  them 
with  those  sensuous  qualities— who?  Who,  to  come 
to  our  liitle  wor'd,  spent  six  days,  or,  as  it  is  believed 
by  Home,  six  thousand  years  in  reducing  to  order  this 
eliHpi  ht^e  globe,  ca'  sing  fhe  dryland  to  appear  that  ver- 
dant hilla  and  flow- ry  landscapes  mipnt  rejoice  be- 
ne>*th  l>lue  skies  or  calmlr  sleep  whilst  the  watchman  of 
the  nijcht — the  moon,  rises  to  silver  over  the  abode 
of  men  and  beastn?  Who  made  the  puUe  to  quicken, 
and  the  soul  to  fill  with  grand  emotions,  when  golden 
siinsuta.  calling  forth  the  poetry  of  the  spirit,  and"  its 
dt^otion  too,  rouse  heavenly  feelings  in  the  breast, 


and  adoration  greater  than  the   lorgue   can   tell? 
made  the  soul  to  dame,   tremulous  w'thjoyat    t 
toond  of  music's  heavenly  ttrairs?    Who,  I  ask?   t 
hater  of  sensuous  gratification,  or  the  lover  of  it?  1 
tree  be  known  by  its  fruits,  what  kind  of   tree  m\ 
that  be,  which  hat  for  its  fruits  univ*  rse  on  unfver 
filled  with  systems,  crowded  down  with  untellable,  i 
cause  nnuiberlesB  sente-stfivitg,  sense- ph  asing  wor 
cf  the  Deity,  each  bearing  testimony  t«>  the  error 
the  Idea,  that  *it  is  not  heavenly  minded  to  love  i^ 
suous  pleaturet  as  part  of  one's  religion;"  when  st; 
tered  throngbont  boundless  space,  lie  the  vast  indii 
tions  of  the  Almighty 'a  jleteimination  to  fumipfa  n 
terials  for  thote  pleaturet,  whethf»r  they  are  lovr d 
not!     The  conclusion  that  we  draw  from  all  ibip, 
if  God  can  be  a  heavenly-minded  being  (and   all   i 
knowledge  He  is,)  and  yet  fram  day  to  day,  year 
year,  from  age  to  age,  thus  to  be  mixed  up  in  eartb 
pursuits,  mechanical  operations,  incessantly  constru 
ing  and  reconstructing,  working  among  such.  gr< 
elements  as  worlds,  with  their  atmospheres,  seae,  a 
inhabitants,  and  suffer  no  pollution,  lose  nothing 
His  spiritual  qualitii  8,  then  may   we   hope   to    ha 
sufficient  of  a  spiiitual  character,  even  though  it  shot 
lead  US  to  go  to  the  tame  extent,  proportionary, 
worldly-minded   operationt  as   those  in   which    c 
Maker  is  eternally  employed.    For  we  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  following  in  His  track.     He  mak'ng",  a 
we  loving  after  it  is  made;  He  exhibiting  hie  mast 
ly  hand  in  forms  of  beauty,  exquisite  coloring,    a 
materials  for  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  we   ( 
siring  to  possess  what  Ho  has  been  good  enough 
excellently  to  adorn  for  our  happiness  and  pleasure. 


FOUL  PLAY 


BY  CtAflLW  REAOE  AKD  MOy  tOCaClULT. 
[oOXflHVBD} 

OBAFTER     XX. 

Hafel  thonghl  her  reason  was  going;  and  instead  of  look 
at  the  m9n*t  eydi,  It  was  hers  bo  examined.  Bat  do;  the  sw 
cheek  was  white,  tbe  pyea  had  a  fearful  hollow  all  roimd  tb« 
but.  out  of.that  cave,  the  light  hMiel  eye.  preternatnrally  hir 
but  calm  as  ever,  looked  out,  full  of  fortitude,  regicnation  a 
reason.  ' 

••Don't  look  at  me,''  said  she.  quietly  "hnt  take  an  opportu 
ty  and  look  at  them.    They  mean  to  kill  me." 

Hazel  looked  furtively  round;  and,  being  enlightened  ti>i> 
by  the  woman'*  intelligence,  he- observed  that  jtome  of  the  it 
were  actually  glaring  at  himself  in  a  dreadful  way.  Th#re  wa 
remarkable  change  in  their  eyes  since  he  looked  lant.  1 
pupils  seemed  diminiehed,  the  whites  en1a»^g»»d;  and  in  a  wo 
the  characteristiofl  of  humanity  had.  eomehow,  diwl  out  of  ib< 
bloodihot  orbs,  an^  the  animal  alone  shono  In  them  now*  i 
wild  beast  driven  desparate  by  hunger.  * 

What  he  saw  coupled  with  Helens  positive  interpretation 
it.  was  truly  sickening. 

These  men  were  eix,  and  he  but  one.  They  had  all  cU 
knives;  and  he  had  only  an  old  penknife,  that  would  b«*  enrc 
double  up.  or  break  off.  if  a  blow  were  dealt  with  it. 

He  atked  himself,  in  utter  terror,  what  on  earth  he  tboc 
do. 

The  iirit  thing  seemed  to  be  to  join  the  men.  and  learn  tbi 
minds:  It  might  also  bo  as  well  to.prevent  Ihig  eecret  conferee 
from  going  further. 

He  went  boldly  forward  though  sick  at  heart,  and  sal 
*'Well  my  lads,  what  i8  it?-'  r       u    a«i 

The  men  were  silent  directly:  and  looked  suUenlv  do^ 
avoiding  bis  eye  yet  were  not  ashamed. 
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In  a  Biinntinn  fo  leir'.blf,  ibe  Pi'n?t*pareBlmrppned.  anrl  Haz  I 
riif?f'ct(>0,  in  bis  mind,  ibi^  8iU9ter  louk.  and  sa^v  tbat  Morgan, 
Puncf.  iind  JUackinlogh  uvrt*  boMile  to  biin. 

But  \V»«lch  nnd  Cooper  ht*  hoped  wiM-e  m\\  friendly. 

**Slr.''  fM  F*^nni*r,  civilly  btit  (?o;rpedly.  *Mve  five  cntre  to 
thi^  now,  tbat  onem'Ut  die.for  the  inh^rftto  live:  «nd  ibn  g^v^- 
tfT  pHrt  of  ii!»  fiTO  ior  cnstinp  lots  all  ronnd.  and  iHtt-vjMj  man. 
and  «*vHry  woman  too,  tak'j  iheir  cbauce.  Thut  is  I'uir  Stiui, 
Un't  it?" 

•It  is  fair."  6a!d  Cpopcr,  with  a  terrible  dopgcdness.  *'Biit 
it  U  hard,'*  ht»  uddrd.  ' 

••nardt»r  that  Pevin  abonld  die  for  on©/'  Mid  Mackictosb 
*'N«,  no:  one  mii«t  dit*  lor  thpSfVtn." 

Hazel  ri'prfrsentt'd.  with  all  tho  force  lanfrnflpro  fofsppsfs. 
that  what  they  ineditatpd  wai  a  ciimo,  the  fatal  leaaU  ul  wbicb 
was  known  by  experiences 

Bnt  tht*y  bt«ard  in.oininons  8ilenc«». 

HrtSf  J  went  back  to  lleleu  RolU'ston,  and  sat  right  down  bo- 
forp  hpr. 

•*\Ve'.U"8nid  she,  wiib  fupprnatura!  calmness. 

'*Von  were  mistaken,"  paid  ht*. 

"Th»»n  why  have  you  plactHi  yoitTS<*lf  between  tb<;»m  nnd  me. 
No:  no:  their  oyes  have  told  mo  thoy  have  singlod  me  out.  B"t 
\vbatdof8  it  matter?  \W  poor  crLMtinvs  are  alt  to  die;  and  that 
one  is  tlie  happie.-^t  that  dlesfirat,  and  dies  unstained  by  such  a 
crime.     I  heard  every  word  yoti  said,  sir!" 

Hazel  cast  a  piteous  took  on  ber,  and  finding  ho  could  no 
lonpt^r  decfcivf  her  a«  to  their  danger,  and  being  w talieucd  by 
famine,  fe'l  to  tremblirg  and  crying. 

Helen  Rolleston  looked  at  him  with  calm  and  gent^o  pity. 
Por  a  moment.  »be  patient  forlittidc  of  a  woman  mado  bcr  a 
bf.iro  man's  superior. 

Niffbt  came,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Hazel  claimed  two  por. 
tiona  of  the  rum;  ono  for  himself,  nnd  one  for  Mifs  Rollftton. 

He  then  returned  aft,  and  took  the  helm.  He  looit-ned  it.  so 
a3  to  bo  irady  to  unship  it  io  a  moment,  and  use  it  as  a  wea- 
pon; 

The  men  huddled  together  forward;  and  it  was  eary  to  see 
thai  the  boat  was  now  divided  into  two  hoBtile  camps. 

Hazel  ft.it  quaking,  with  bid  band  on  ibo  holm,  fuaiiDg  an  at* 
tack  every  moment. 

"Both  be  and  Helen  listened  acutely,  and  about  threofo'clock 
ia  tbft  morning,  a  now  incident  occurred,  of  a  terribk'nature. 

Mackin'osh  waa  heard  to  eay  "Servo  out  the  rum,  no  allow- 
ance," and  the  demand  waa  intlautiy  complied  with  by  Mor- 
£'in,  i 

Then  Hazel  touched  Mi?8  Rolleston  on  tho  Bboulder.  and  in 
sistcd  on  her  taking  half  what  waa  left  of  the  marmalade;  and 
bo  took  the  other  Iwlf.  The  time  waa  gone  by  for  economy: 
what  tbey  wanted  now  was  strength,  in  cawo  too  wild  beaels, 
maddened  by  drink, as'well  as  hunger,  Bhould  attack  them. 

Alrtady  the  liquor  had  begun  to  tell,  and  wild  hallos  and 
yells,  and  even  IraRments  of  ghastly  songs,  mingiled  with  tho 
groans  of  misery,  in  tho  doomed  boat. 

At  sunrise  there  was.  a  great  swell  upon  the  water,  with 
sharp  pur^ts  at  intervals;  and  on  tho  horizon,  to  windward, 
might  be  observed  a  black  ppot  in  tba  fky,  no  bigger  than  a 
Ayr  But  no  no  saw  that;  Ut^^Vs  eye  never  left  the  raving 
wrotohtes  in  the  forepart  of  the  boat;  Cooper  and  Welch  eat  in 
gloomy  despair  amid  ships;  and  the  others  were  huddled  to- 
getlier  foiward.  encouraginsr  each  othbr  to  a  de^^perato  act. 

It  was  about  eight  o*otnck  In  th<*  morning,  Helen  ftolicstca 
awoke  fjom  a  brief  doze,  and  said,  •Wr.  Hazel.  I  have  bud  a 
stratjgo  dream.  1  di-eamed  there  was  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  on 
the  out«ide  of  tblft  boat  " 

^hiio  these  stranga  words  were  yet  in  ber  mouih,  thvee  of 
thr  sailors  puddenly  lOf^e  up  wilh  their  knives  dia^n,  and  eye.-? 
lull  ofmiudcr^aad  sLag^eied  alt  as  fast  as  their  enleeUlcd 
bodie*  could. 

Hazel  uttered  a  lond  cry.  <*U'clchI  Cooper!  will  yon  eeg  u^ 
butcbereai  "  and  rof*e  to  his  feet. 

Cooper  put  out  hiM  arm  to  t\op  Mackintosh,  but  was  too  Into. 
He  did  Slop  Morgan,  however,  and  said,  "Cumo,  none  of  that; 
no  r<5ul  pU'yi'* 

Irrltatt'd  by  tbiS  unexpected  resistance,  and  maddened  by 
drink,  M^rjjan  turned  on  Cooper  and  stibbed  him;  ho  sank 
down  uiih  a  croan,on  this  Welch  gave  Mt»tgan  a  fearlul  ga^h, 
diAiding  hii»jupu!ar,^and  was  Mabhed  in  return  by  Prinze,  but 
tot  severely:  thepe  tuo  grappled  and  rolled  over  one  Huotlur,' 
ptibltinj;  end  cursing  nt  the  bottom  of  the  bout;  meant'ni«», 
Hazel  had  uhpli!|>ped  the  helm,  and  Markinfosh  \vaR  jeceived 
by  bim  wii!»  a  p«  int  blank  tliruelln  tho  lace  fiora  it  th.U  R'acr- 
gtrt-d  bim,  tbruKh  a  vt^ry  powerful  man,  and  drove  bim  bnek- 
waias  Qgains^t  tho  mast/ but,  in  delivering  ibii  ih'ust,  Hazel'd 


foot  slipped,  nnd  be  fell  wi'h  great  violence  on  his  bead  and 
uini;  .Mdckinrosh  n  covered  himself,  and  sprang  upon  th»»  stern 
I  h  wart  wih  his  knile  up  and  gloamlnflr  ever  Helen  Rollestoi^ 
llaz*'l  writhed  round  where  be  lay.  and  struck  bim  deHperatefl^ 
m  tbf  k.iec  with  the  helm.     The  poor  woman  knew  only  hbw 
ro  utiffer:  she  cowered  a  little,  and  put  up  two  feeble  bands. 

But  uot  upon  ihat  cowering  figure. 

CniPTBB  XIX. 

A  pnrpio  rlirpHng  upon  tho  water  had  for  some  little  time 
been  c.  iriiiig  duv\n  fioai  tho  ea?;t  with  gteat  rapidity:  but.  bent 
on  bioiMiy  work,  the  crew  had  not  observed  it.  The  boat 
he^de.!  over  under  the  sudden  gust;  but  Mackintosh  bad  al- 
leutly  list  b:8  h  oting  under  Hazers  blow,  and  the  boom  strik- 
ing him  Fiuluenly  ainu  St  at  the  same  moment,  bo  Went  clean 
ov«     "  ....  .  -     ' 


lower  part  ol  the  pail  was  drenched,  and  tho  boat  full  of  water. 

••Ship  the  helm."  he  roared. 

The  boat  rigiued  directly  the  fibeot  was  cut,  the  wet  sail 
flapped  f;n  ioiij^iy.  and  the  boat  having  way  on  her,  yielded  to 
iheheim  e.nd  wiijTgled  slowly  away  before  the  whittling  wind. 

Mackintosh  n^nu  a  few  yards  astern,  and  swam  after  the 
boat,  wi'h  grt|^plaring  eyes;  tho  loose  sail  was  not  drawing 
bnt  the  wiii*moved  the  boat  onward.  However,  Mackintosh 
gained  8lo\NMy,  and  Hazel  held  up  an  oar  like  a  spear,  and 
bhouted  to  hi;.i^t!)4it  he  must  promise  solemnlv  to  forego  all  vio- 
lence, or  hf  Jhnuld  never  coma  on  board  alivo. 

Macldntn.^h  opened  hi^  mouth  to  reply;  but,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  bis.  eyes  suddenly  dilated  in  a  fearlul  way,  and  he  went 
:inder  wat;'r,  wilh  a  gurgling  cry.  Yet,  not  like  one  drown- 
in;:,  bat  withajeik. 

The  TitrJL  moment  thnro  was  a  great  bubbling  of  tho  water, 
as  it  tii.piaeed  bynome  large  cieatnres  struggliug  b^low,  and 

All  1,  leU  tbero  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  wretched  m*n's 

ftilo.  tLo  hn^e  I)  :ck  fin  of  a  monstrous  sh.iik  camo  soon  after, 

gliding  round  and  rcnnd  tho  rolling  boat,  awaiting  tho  next 

victim. 

Nov/,  while  the  water  was  yet  stained  with  bis  life-blood, 

^1  who,  hurrying  to  kill,  had  met  n  violent  death, tb^nnwounded 

i?7^Uior,-  Fenner,  excited  by  the  fracast  broke  forth  Into  singing, 

and  BO  co-^>)!etGd  the  ^^orror  of  a  wild^and  awful  scene;  lor  still 

while  hy  eho'.tted.  laughed,  and  sang, •the  shark  swam  calmly 

ronnd   end  rr.und,  and  tho  boa*  crepf  on.  her  white  sail  be- 

spattered  v.iih  blood— which  wasnotso  before— and  In  ber 

bottom  lay  one  man  dead  as  a  btone;  s%l  two  poor  wretcbet , 

I'rince  and  Welch,  their  short-lived  feud  composed  forever,  sat 

openly  euckinc  their  bleeding  wounds,  to  quench  for  a  moment, 

tbeir  in?oleiab:e  thij^t. 

Oh,  littie  do  we,  who  never  pnss  a  single  day.wltboutblte  or 
Eup,  know  th^  ttjimaK  man,  to  these  dire  extremities. 


CHAPTER      XXXI. 

At  lait  Cooper  nrdored  Fenner  to  hold  his  jaw,  and  com©  aft, 
and  help  Bail  the  boat. 

But  \]u:  man,  beinpr  now  stark  mad,  took  no  notice  of  the  or- 
der. Ills  madi  eps  grew  on  him.  and  took  a  torn  by  no  means 
uncrniinon  in  Ihe.e  casrp.  He  saw  before  him  sumptuous 
fea  t<  and  streams  of  frenh  water  flowinpf.  These  he  began  to 
di  scribe  wi»'i  fptat  volubility  and  rapture.  Fmacking  his  lips 
and  exnlliiig:  and  so  he  went  on  tantalizing  them  till 
noon. 

Mt  anllmr^.  Cooper  npked  Mr.  Hazel  if  he  could  fail  the  boat. 
The  cqiutll  had  p:i^:ed,  and  the  breeze  was  now  steady  from 
the  pojtth  wfftt. 

•'I  can  pit-er,"  said  I  azol,  "but  that  Is  all.  My  right  arm  is 
benumhf^d." 

Till  s  Iv  ry  vo!ce  ofH-^lf^n  Rolleston  then  uttered  brave  and 
w*lr.:.!e  wo'ids.  "I  v;ill  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Conp-^r.'*  ^ 

'•Lc^T  I'Ta  fo  3'^u.  m»=iRl*'  pfild  the  wounded  seaman.  He 
then  di«<'0ied  }  er  how  to  reef  tho  sail,  and  splico  'ho  Pheet 
wl  i  h  '.e  Ind  !)r-,»n  nhlitrod  to  cur,  and.  in  a  word,  to  sail  the 
bo.'.t;  wh'O^  p'"0  f''id.  with  «»rme  littlo  a!«P\«tancp, 

A.".  1  po  tl;.^y  pI!  denrn'Vd  upon  her.  whom  some  of  t'^em  bsd 
l.terj  tor  kilii.-^j;  and  iLcj  bloodstained  boat  glided  before  the 
wind. 
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At  two  p.m.  Fenner  jnmped  suddenly  up,  and,  looking  at  the 
^^  with  raptirre,  cried  out,  **AhaI  my  boya,  here's  a  beantlful 
^Peen  meadow;  and  there's  a  sweet  brook  with  bulrushes; 
^i^-n,  green,  greenl  Let's  have  a  roll  among  the  daisies.'' 
And,  in  a  moment,  ere  any  orfaiss*iffand  wounded  shipmates 
could  put  out  a  band,  ho  threw  himself  on  his  back  upon  the 
water,  and  sunk  lorevcr,  with  ini'xpr(;«Bible  rapture  on  his 
corpse-like  face. 

A  feeble  groan  was  the  only  tribnlo  Iboso  who  remained 
behind  could  afford  him. 

At  three  p.m.  Mr.  Hazel  happened  to  look  over  the  weather 
side  of  the  boat,  as  she  heeled  to  leeward  under  a  smart  breeze, 
and  he  saw  a  shell  or  two  fastened  to  her  sldo,  about  eleven 
inches  above  her  keel.  He  looked  again,  and  gave  a  loud 
hurrah.  "BarnaclesI  barnaolesi"  ho  cried.  »*I  see  them  stick- 
ing.-' 

Ho  loaned  over,  auJ,  with  some  difficulty,  detached  one,  and 
held  it  up.  •  • 

It  was  not  a  barnacle,  but  a  curious  oblong  sbcUfi^h,  open 
at  one  end. 

At  the  sight  of  thia,  the  wounded  forgot  their  wound.-»,  and 
loaned  over  the  bout's  aide,  detaching  the  fihell-fisb  with  their 
knives.  Thoy  broke  thom  with  the  handles  of  their  knives, 
and  davouroj  the  flsh.  They  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  Qoger, 
and  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  It  seems  that 
ill  the  long  calm  these  shell-flsh  bad  faatened  on  the  boat. 
Moic  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  taken  ofl'ho^weatbci'Hide, 
and  evenly  divided.  . 

Miss  Iljlleeton,  at  llazol's  carucdl  n^qneii:.  ato  only  oix,  and 
tho.^q  very  slowly,  and  laid  the  rest  by.  But  itiu  sailors  could 
not  restrain  (hemaelvca;  and  Prh'ce.  in  particular,  gorged  him- 
self so  fiL'rcaly  that  ho  turnod  purple  iu  the  face,  and  began  to 
breathe  very  hard. 

That  b!a'!k  &peck  on  the  horizon,  bad  grown  by  noon  to  a 
beetle,  and  by  three  o'clock  to  something  more  like  an  ele- 
plitnt,  nud  it  now  diffused  itself  into  a  huge  black  cloud,  that 
p:r.u4uuily  ovor6pre.id  the  heavens;  and  at  last,  ubont  balf-an- 
ho'U'  before  suaaet,  came  a  peculiar  chill,  and   then,  iu  duo 

cij'.x    a  ,  ft  drop  <y»  lv»o  f*H   uput)  lbf»  ptticlitjil    niotohce.       Thov 

1    s'\t,   lo.-'s  like  auiniils  than   like  plants    all  stretchinrj   toward 
tlii'ir  preserver. 

Their  eyo-j  were  tamed  up  to  the  clouds,  so  wcxo  thvMr 
moiitlH,  and  their  aru3:j  and  hm.la  held  up  towards  it. 

The  drops  increased  in  number,  nod  prc^Isn  Wt'ut  up  1  >  h*'  i- 
vou  iii  return. 

Patter,  patter,  pail«j ;  (town  came  a  s^howcr,  n  rain— a  hear^ 
.Svoady  rviin.  ^ 

With  cries  of  Joy.  tbty  put  out  every  vessel  -to  catch  it;  they 
lowered  the  sail,  end,  putting  ballast  in  the  center,  bdl- 
I  lied  inlo  a  great  ve.«^.56l  to  catch  it.  Tiiev  used  all  their  spare 
I  canvass  to  catch  it.  'Jhey  filled  the  wat'er  tank  with  it;  they 
f.llod  the  keg  that  had  hold  the  fatal  spirit;  and  all  the  time 
I  they  were  sucking  the  wet  o.iqvhcs.  nud  their  own  clothes, and 
I  their  very  band;*  and  ^Trmonff^  oji  whiih  tiin  life  grving  drops 
I    k''pt  falling. 

Tii.-n  tbey  S3t  their  little  sail  ugain,  aud  prayed  for  Unl  to 
Him  '^•\v^  had  "ent  th«m  wiod  a'id  rain. 


Th«  breeto  declined  a^  bunset;  but  it  rained  at  intervals 
duriuir  the  uigbt;  and  by  the  roorniPig  thoy  were  sumowhat 
cbillod.   .  ■ 

Death  bad  viait^-d  them  again  during  the  night.  Hiince  was 
discovered  dead  and  cold;  his  woutids  were  mere  ecmtcbes, 
and  there  soema  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  died  by  gorging  him- 
Bolf  with  moro  food  than  hl3  cafecbled  hv.^tem  could  p"Soiblv 
digest.  '  ^ 

Thus  di.^railly  began  a  day  nf  comparative  bodily  comfort, 
but  mt'utal  did^rci.-?,  ot»pecially  to  Mi==3  Kollestou  and  Mr. 
Hazel. 

Now  tb  it  tbio  lady  and  gentlemen  were  lio  lon'cer  goaded  to 
m-idne^.^  by  physical  suflfering,  their  higher  Bonsibilitici  resum- 
od  their  n-itural  force,  and  the  miperable  contents  of  the  blood- 
stained boat  Lbuck'd  them  t'-rribly.  Two  corpes  and  two 
v»-'3unded  men. 

>L\  lL:7.ol.  bowcvct,  3>on  came  to  out  resolution,  and  ibat 
v.j.:Uo  read  the  funsral  ikrv ice  over  the  dead,  aud  then  com- 
mit tbem  to  the  deep.  Ho  declared  this  intention,  and  Cooper, 
who.  though  wounded,  and  apnareatlv  ninking.  Ava?  %\\\\  skip- 
per of  tbc  beat,  ucquioEced  readily. 

Mr.  llu::e)  I.ik  the  deiid  meii\i'Uni\f5  nnl    Ibcir  money   out 


of  their  p«. :•!•;. •i-.  and  read  the  bur:.il 


ncy   out 
■P'ite  o\er   thorn:  ibey 


were  then  committed  to  the  deep     This  sad  cercmo ay  per- 
formed, he  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  survivors. 

"My  friends  and  brot^iers  in  affliction,  we  ought  not  to  bcp2 
too  much  from  Divine  mercy  for  ourselves;  or  we  should  come 
soon  to  forget  Divine  justice.  But  we  are  not  forbid  d^n  to 
hope  for  others.  Those,  who  are  now  gone,  were  gui  Ity  of  a 
terrible  crime;  but  then  they  were  tempted  moro  than  their 
flesh  conld  bear;  and  they  received  their  punishment  here  ocr 
earth:  we  may,  therefore,  hope  they  will  escape  punishment 
hereafter,  And  it  Is  for  us  to  profit  by  their  fate,  and  bow  to 
Heaven's  will;  evep  when  they  drew  their  knives  food  in  plenty 
was  within  their  reach,  and  the  signs  of  wind  were  on  the  tcJ. 
and  of  rain  in  the  sky.  Let  us  bo  more  patient  than  they  w  e:  i 
and  place  our  trust What  is  that  upon  the  water  to  the  lee- 
ward?   A  piece  of  wood  floating?" 

Welch  stood  and  looked.  "Can't  make  it  out.  Slcer  aloog- 
side  of  it,  miss,  if  you  please.*'    And  he  crept  fui  ward , 

Presently  ho  became  excited, and  directed  thoBC  in  the  ttexa 
bow  to  steer  the  boat  close  to  the  object  without  going  over  it. 
He  begged  tbem  all  to  be  silent  Ho  leaned  over  tbo  boat  side 
as  they  noarod  it.  He  cluLclted  it  suddenly  with  both  hand^, 
and  flung  it  into  the  boat  with  a  shout  of  triumph;  but  sank  ex- 
hausted by  the  eflfort. 

It  was  a  young  turtle;  and  being  asleep  on  the  water,  or  in 
experioQcedf  had  allowed  tbem  to  capture  it, 
•  This  was  indeed  a  godsend;  twelve  pounds  of  succuleut  mca- 
It  was  instantly  divided,  aud  Mr.  Hazel  contiivcd,  with  soufl 
difficulty,  to  boil  a  portion  of  it.  He  enjoyed  it  greatly;  but 
Miss  RoUeston  showed  a  curious  and  violent  antipathy  to  it. 
scarcely  credible  under  the  circumstances.  Not  so  the  ?aiIoi^ 
They  devoured  it  raw,  what  they  could  get  at  all.  Coopt-r 
could  only  got  down  a  mouthful  or  two;  be  had  received  bi< 
death  wound,  and  was  manife.'itly  sinking. 

He  revived,  h)wevor,  from  time  to  time,  and  spoke  cheerful 
ly  whenever  ho  spoke  at  all.     V»'elch  informed  him  of  ever^'  ij- 
cident  that  took  place,  howoNCi  mfnutc.    Then  be  v/ouIU  \izl. 
or  utter  a  syllable  or  two. 

On  being  told  that  tbey^  ere  ptis^iag  through  pea  weed,  Le 
•xpressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  it.  and,  when  be  had  cxaminr  1 
it,  ho  said  to  Ilazel,  '"Koop  up  your  heart,  sir;  you  are  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  land '■  He  added  gently,  after  a  pa.K,', 
'■but  lam  bound  for  another  pijrt.'' 

About  five  In  tbo  afternoon  ,  Welch  came  alt,wiiblbti  t^.**  - 
in  his  eye.*,  to  pay  that  Sam  vosjuet  g^nug  to  ftlip  his  ca.bl'. 
^#nd  had  something  to  say  to  them. 

They  went  to  him  directly  and  Hazel  tnr.k  hi?  band,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  forgive  all  hiseasimies. 

"Han't  a  got  none,"  was  the  reply. 

Hazel  then,  after  a  few  words  of' leligioub  cxhuitutit^a  a^  : 
cumfort,  asked  him  if  bo  could  do  anything  for  him. 

''Ay/' said  Cooper.  Eolemuly.  'Got  pen  and  in'i  ab.»a:  i 
any  ofyc?" 

"I  bare  a  pencil,"  Kaid  Helen,  earnestly;  then  learfullv. 
"oh  dear!  it  is  to  male  his  Vtill."  After  scarcliing  iu  vain  fw 
paper,  she  oITered  iier  prayer-book,  which  had  two  blank  IcaMi 
under  each  cover. 

The  dying  man  saw  it,  and  rose  into  thit  remaikable  cii«r^. 
which  sometimes  precedes  the  d^parture  of  the  soul. 

"Write!" said  he,  in  his  deep,  full  tones. 

"I.  Samuel  Cooper,  able  seaman,  am  going  to  Mip  mr  cnblr. 
aud  sail  into  the  presence  of  my  M^ker."' 
He  waited  till  this  was  written . 
'•And  po  I  ?peak  tbw  truth.'* 

"The  5hip  rroserpio?  was  df.'troyed  wilfull.' 

•Tb'^  men  bad  more  :illowacc«  than  they  signed  for." 

•T'ue  maie  was  alwu}?  plying  tbo  captain  wiih  liquor/' 

"Two  dayp  b.-rojo  evfr  ibo  .-dilp  leaked  Ibo  mcvtf?  ^ot  tiveloiu 
biMt  ready." 

'Wbeaihe  rruijfciiuo  sank,  we  w.os  on  her  pi^rt  uurfrt'-,- 
aboard  the  cutter,  wari  mo  and  my  mesfem-ittiTom  Wdcb." 

"Wo  ...iw  tv.o  :k\\^c.c  holei  in  her  .  leiji,  about*  Iwd  ii  obi^^  <\\ 

amoter." 


"lb- m  two  Loi.  ■  .v.MPiQiA^SRdhy,M^(^QS.!^^^     ^.'^  . 
bowed  ou.>lde.'  ^  ' 
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*Sbo  WP.9  a  pc^d  ship,  nnd  met  with  no  stre««3  of  weather  to 
eprpk  of,  on  that  voTago." 

"Joe  WyHi'  f-fuMled  her  an'l  cles! roved  her  people." 
"D n  hij  cycsl" 

Mp.  H»z^1  tvfjq  shocked  At  tluH  flnalo:  btit  ho  knew  what 
-nilors  arc,  and  hi>w  little  menuing  tiieiv  is  in  their  set- phrases. 
However,  as  a  clergyman,  ho  could  not  allow  these  to  bo 
Cooper's  last  wonls:  to  he  buld  earnestly,  ••Yes,  but  my  poor 
f^'lVw,  you  said  yon  lorravc  n'l  yom*  enemies.  We  all  need 
fnrpiveness.  you  know.-' 

"That  is  true,  ah:'^ 

"And  you  fori^ive  thi«  Wylio.  do  j'ou  not?'' 

"Oh  Lord..yc?,"  sal  I  r'o:?i>er.f:iintly.  '•!  forgiro  tho  lubber; 
'1 n  bim!'^' 

Haying  said  tl;.>~e  words  with  J>ouie  dllHcnlty,  ho  became 
If-thargic,  and  ^o  remai  led  f-a-  two  hours.  Indeed  ho  spoke  biit 
once  mare.  a?!d  that  ump  to  \Ve«ch;*thongh  they  were  all  about 
lim  then.  *Me??male,''  said  bo,  in  a  voice  that  was  now  faint 
a:id  broki^u, 'you  ami  1  must  sail  together  on  this  new  voy- 
.T.-'e.  Vm  goinpf  out  of  port  fli'st;  but*'  (in  a  whisper  of  iocon- 
oeivable  tt-ndein'^^?  nnd  simple  cunning)  -rn  lie-to  outside  the 
'  ubof  till  you  come  out,  my  bo.  Then  ho  paused  a  UK>mcut. 
T".  '^n  he  tidded,  pofily,  -For  I  lovo  you.  Tom.'' 

These  sweet  words  wero  the  last  of  that  ru^fged,  silent  sailor, 
v.ho  ncner  tlnvnv  a  word  awny,  and  whoso  rough  breast  en- 
f1r^"d  u  frion«l*hip  as  of  the  ancient  world,  tender,  true,  and 
cvorla^linpr,  t!'at  ewec'ened  hi.-i  life  and  ennobled  his  dcnth. 
A-  he  desorvt  d  n^'Urner?.  eo  he  had  true  ono«. 

IV.H  lul  xo''.\<  "xmi  h^rna  to  the  afflictod  hearts  that  hoard 
ii'\ai  ^nd  the  h^y  nnl  gcnfloiiian;  whoso  lives  he  had  saved 
fli  CO  t  (»f  his  own,  w  -pi  aloud  over  their  departed  friend;  Dut 
li^  me-'^mato's  aye  wus  dry.  When  all  wa?^  over,  he  jae( 
I  \uCk\  to  tb  *  moiiinsrs.  nud  wrticj,  jrravcly,  "Thank  y<»,  sir; 
u-:nk  ye  kindly,  ma'am.  ' 

And  then  ho  c;)vered  tho  bjdy  decpally  with  the  spare  can- 
VAa,  and  lnv  qnktly  dovru.  v. ilh  bis  own  bead  pillowed  upon 
il,0'-e  lovi-fJ  «••  maiiiji. 

lowaith  nH'TH-on.  «5n-;|4  we: "3  ob.'ervod  spoitiap  on  tho  wa- 
^•r:^;  b'll  no  ^Ituiij.t  vras  made  to  capture  tbom.  Indeed.  Miss 
U'^lK'^i'iii  hsd  qui'"*  t'b  -itjU  ta  do  lo  sail  tho  boat  with  Mr.  Ha- 

liieni^rbt  pas'eJ.  aihl  tt'-i  raorniufr  brou.vbl  nothlnor  new; 
e\T.?pt  tli.it  they  f.'U  in  wi'h  spawoed  in  ?uch  quantities,  tho 
(.■\<t  could  hardly  g-'t  tbr-n^'b  it. 

Mr.  ilMi:el  cxnii.iacd  this  tf  awced  carefully,  and  brought  sov- 
crr.l  kinds  upon  deck.  Aiuonffst  tho  varietie.^  was  one  like  thin 
rr<Hm  Pt'dps  <»f  r*>iDach.  very  tender  and  succulent.  His  botan- 
\'\\\  riv^cucbts  iucl-i'/.ed  seaweed,  and  ho  roco^nlzed  this  as 
(,n.'  of  tt:o  edible  rt>vk-woefl3.  There  was  very  little  of  it  com* 
pir!?t!vrly.  bill  betook  i^^vQui  pain?, and  io  two  honra*  time,had 
i.Mrhc»r'jd'as  much  q??  m^j^ht  fill  a  good  slop-baeio.  Ho  washed 
i*^  in  frchh  water  and  ila-a  a3k<;d  Miss  Ilolleston  for  a  pocket 
bandkerchit'f.  lliis  ho  tied  so  as  to  make  a  bag.  and  contrived 
to  boil  it  with  tbo  foA*  chips  of  fuel  that  remained  on  board. 

After  ho  had  boiI«?d  it  ten  miuutes,  there  was  no  more  fuel, 
except  a  bovvl  or  t.vo,  and  the  boat-hook,  one  pair  of  oars,  and 
the  midship,  and  iilern,  thwart  j. 

llo  tnsttd  it.  and  fu'ind  it  glutiuons  and  delicious;  bo  gave 
Mba  Rf  lloston  8cm.».  and  then  fed  Welch  with  the  rest.  He, 
poor  follow,  enjoyed  this  beappinacb  greatly;  he  could  uo  lou- 
l^Mf  eWiillow  moat. 

While  Haztl  was  fcf  ding  bim.  a  Ci^bt  of  ducks  paE?ed  over 
tl »  U-  fco^ds,  b:^d)  in  tbv*  !\ir. 

WcUdi  po'n'rd  tip  at  tbtm. 

••Ah'."  said  Helen,  *i[  wo  had  bat  their  wings'.'* 

I'roicntly  a  biid  was  seen  coming  in  the  same  direction,  but 
0}ii.g  viTv slowly,  and  at  last,  to  their  great  surprise,  came 
tlappin;.'  i-.nd  tritd  to  tcttlc  en  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  Welch, 
Willi  tb  tt  inr>:i!.ct  of  8U;:^hter  which  belongs  to*mcn,  struck 
th'j  br^at  book  in'o  tho  bird's  back;  and  it  wah  soon  despatchud. 
It  provtfl  to  br-  cii''  of  that  very  fiuck  of  ducks  that  had  passed 
Win-  tbi  ir  beadi.  a.ul  a  ci.ib  was  found  fastened  tolta  leg.  It 
iscuppu.fd  tl.At  ibe  bird,  to  break  it^  long  flight,  had  rested 
<>n  home  jief,  cii  1,  jK'ibtip:.  been  1  "^  i^  -^y  fl-biag:  and  caughfc 
ti.:^  Tartu*.  * 

llaz3l  poiiiiced  i;r.'U  it. 

'•Hoavta  hi*'-  ..ciit  tbi-i  for  vuu;  becauio  yi»a  caunol  eat  tur- 
ilc.''  Uiit  Ibo  no.\l  moment  bu  bluzbcd  and  recovered  bis  rca- 
J'.;!!,  "^'co.'"  :aia  Li>.  ri  lorrlng  (o  her  o"vu  ?.-oid:;,  "(bis  poor 
l.i.'d  bad  win:;^-;  y(^t  death  ovei  took  her." 


He  sacrificed  a  bowl   for  fuel,  and  boiled  the  duck  and  the 
crab  in  one  pot,  and  .Miss  Rolleston  ate  demurely  but  plenti^ 
fully  of  both.    Of  the  crab's  shell  he  made  a  littlo  drinkingV 
vessel  for  Miss  Rolleston. 


Cooper  remained  without  funeral  rites  all  this  time;  the  rea- 
son was  that  Welch  lay  with  his  head  pillowed  upon  his  dead 
friend,  and  Hizol  had  not  tho  heart  to  disturb  him. 

But  it  was  the  survivors'  duty  to  commit  him  to  the  deep, 
and  so  Hazol  sat  down  by  Welch,  and  asked  him  kindly 
whether  he  would  not  wish  the  services  of  tho  Church  to  bo 
read  over  hia  departed  friend. 

"In  course,  sir,"  said  Welch. 

But  the  next  moment  he  took  Hazel's  meaning,  and  baid  hur- 
riedly, ''No,  no;  I  can't  let  Sam  bo  buried  in  the  sea.  Ye  see. 
sir,  Sam  and  I,  wo  are  used  to  one  another,  and  I  can't  abide 
to  part  with  him,  alive  or  dead." 

"Ah  I'*  said  llflzol,  tho  best  friends  must  part  when  death 
takes  one.*' 

'Ay,  ay,  when  t'other  llvos  But,  Lord  bless  you  slr|  I 
shan't  bo  lon^r  astam  of  my  mossmate  bore;  can't  you  aeo 
thal?^' 

•'Heaven  forbid  I '  said  Hazel,  surprised  and  alarmed.  "Why. 
vou  are  not  wotmdcd,  mortally,  as  Cooper  was.  Have  a  good 
heart,  man,  and  we  three  will  all  see  old  England  yet." 

"Well,  fcir.*' said  Welch,  coolly,  ^'I'll  tell  ye:  me  and  uiv 
shipmate,  Piijioe.v.'as  a  cutting  atone  another  with  our  kolvoa 
a  smart  time,  (atul  I  do  properly  wonder,  when  I  think  of  tbit 
day'b  work,  for  I  liked  the  man'wcll  enouj];h;  but  rum  atop  of 
starvation  plays  bell  with  seafaring  men;)  well,  sir,  as  I  was 
a  saying  he  bjt  more  blood  out  of  mo  than  I  could  afford  to 
loso  under  tho  circumstanced.  And,  ye  sec,  I  can't  make  fresh 
blood,  bccau.vo  my  throat  is  so  swelled  by  tho  drought,  I  can't 
swallow  much  jneat.  so  I'm  safe  to  lose  tho  number  of  my 
mes?;  and.  another  thing,  my  heart  isn't  altogether  act  towards 
living.  Sam,  here,  ho  give  me  an  order;  what,  didn't  ye  hear 
him?  'I'll  lie  to  outside  tho  bar,*  says  he.  4ill  you  come  out.' 
Ho  expects  me  to  com©  out  in  his  walke.  Don't  yo,  Sam— that 
was?''  and  ho  laid  his  baud  gently  on  the  remains.  **Now,  sir, 
I  shall  ax  this  lady  and  you  a  favor.  I  want  to  lie  alongside 
Sam.  But  if  you  bury  him  in  tho  Fea.  and  me  ashore,  why  d — n 
my  eyes  if  I  shan't  bo  a  tbon^and  years  or  eo  before' I  can 
find  out  my  own  messmate.  Etaruity  Is  a  'nation  big  place, 
I'm  told,  a  hundred  times  as  big  as  both  oceans.  No.  sir; 
you'll  make  land,  by  Sam's  reckoning,  to-morrow,  or  next 
day.  wind  and  tido  permitting.  I'll  take  car©  of  Sam's  hull 
till  then,  and  we'll  lie  together  till  tho  angel  blows  that  there 
trumpet;  and  then  we'll  go  aloft  together,  and,  as  Boon  ar> 
ever  wo  havo  made  our  scrap©  to  our  betters,  we'll  b*3tb 
speak  a  good  word  for  you  and  the  lady;  a  very  pretty  laly 
SDO  is,  and  a  good-hearted,  and  the  be^t  plucked  one  I  eve- 
did  see  in  any  distressed  Craft;  now  don't  ye  cry,  mm,  don't 
yo  cry.  your  trotible  is  pretty  near  over;  ho  said  vou  was 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  land;  I  don't  know  how  Le  know 
that,  he  was  always  a  better  ataman  than  I  bo;  but  Say  it  he 
did,  and  that  is  enough,  for  he  was  a  mnn  a«  nerer  told  a 
lie,  nor  wasted  a  word." 

Welch  could  uTtor  no  more  just  then;  for  the  glands  of  bis 
throat  wero  s^vollen,  and  h#  tpoke  with  considerable  difiQ- 
cuUy. 

what  could  Ila^el  reply.  The  judgment  is  sometime.^ 
ashamed  to  contradict  tho  heart  with  cold  reasons. 

Ho  only  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  saw  no  signft  of  land,  and 
believed  they  had  gone  on  the  wrong  course, and  w^ero  io  tho 
heart  of  tho  Pacific. 

'  Welch  made  no  answer,  but  a  look    of  good-nat.\ired  c<^u- 
tcmpt. 

The  idea  of  tbi.?  parson  contradicting  Sam  Cooper! 

The  sun  broke,  and  revealed  tho  illimitable  ocean;  them- 
selves a  tiny  speck  on  it. 

Mr.  Hazel  wfil<pcrod  Muss  Rolleston  that  Cooper  ran-t  be 
burled  to-day. 

At  ton  p.m.  they  passed  through  more  seaweed;  but  this 
time  they  ha<l  to  eat  the  sea  spinach  raw.  and  there  w.as  very 
little  juf  it. 

At  noon,  the  eca  was  green  in  places. 

Welch  told  them  this  wo-s  a  sign  they  wore  ncaring  laud. 

At  fourpm.  a  bird,  about  tho  size  and  color  of  a  wood- 
pecker, settled  on  tho  boat's  mast.  Hazel  remarked  that  it  win 
a  land-bird  lost,  liko  them,  upon  tho  ocean. 

The  bird,  haviuij  roatod.  flew  lo  tho  north-wt'?t. 

Helen,  by  uuo  ot  tbofo  inspired  impulses  her  zex  bavo.  ?.l- 
ttned  tbo  b^-at't?  course  directly,  and  fuUo^'cd  the  bird. 
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PORTRAIT    GALLERY. 

MR.  CHARLEi  DILLON. 

AftPt  an  absence  of  some  ypara  nt  the  nntipotlei.  and  trav- 
eling nearly  roaml  the  worKl.-.Mr.  Cliari^'s  Dillon,  the  once  po- 
pular tragedian  and  nielolramaiic  aitor,  hw^  ngain  ri'furned  to 
the  l^ngliHli  stage!  and  made  l.i-»  ri^-aM])p.iri»nce  in  London.  We 
therefore  take  thi»  opportunity  oi  im'Sfntinff  hh   mt-mnir. 

Mr.  Charles  Dillijn  wa3bt)iii  at  Di^3.  in  N  jrlolk.  in  1820.and 
may  iiuly  be  fald  to  bavt*  hivu  Q\'ci\\vd  oiilheRtajje.  Both  bi» 
parents  followed  ihe  theatrical  proU'-^iin.  liin  mother  attain- 
ed great  eminence  as  a  leading?  jiclrt'^a  nt  NewcAStle,  with 
Ma -ready,  in  bi»  father's  cnmpany;  Hnl  alFo  nccnpiud  the 
same  poiition  with  Elinund  Kcan  at  Exi'ter,  Weymouth,  and 
Giiernney,  during  the  three  years  piccfdiag  th'^  great  tragcdi- 
aQB  triumph  in  Londm. 

After  baring  completed  tho  u-^nal  branches  of  a  general 
ttducation.  young  Charles  Dillon  at  once  adopted  the  itage  at 
bis  future  career,  Belor*  lie  had  r»Mched  his  niteenlh  year,  he 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Douclasa  as  pt  ijro-mnnajjer  for  a  London 
theatre,  and  to  perform  in  juvtnile  parts;  and  much  to  the 
credit  ofhla  early  training,  this  ^e^})Oasible  p^^iiiion  be  retain- 
ed lor  two  years,  winning  the  respect  of  many  well-known 
actors  advancing  in  life,  who  were  bound  to  admit  that  the  lad 
showed  wonderful  aptitude  in  Wvi  badir.'.^.^.  for  bis  years.  .  He 
next  appeared  in  amall  pans  nf  iho  Surrey  Theatre,  under 
Pavidge;  also  in  ballot.  In  ppwrd  i.t  his  minor  characters 
here,  he  showed  with  such  proniir.t^noo  a.=»  to  ciH  forth  big^?n« 
comiums  from  the  late  Mr.T.  P.  Cuolio  and  S.  IJutlor  Both  of 
these  gave  him  every  PC cour,v'venHM;t.  and  mjjed  that  i*"  be  de- 
voted himself  thoroughly  to  hh  nrt,  ho  would  ono  day  win  a 
leading  position 

For  a  short  time,  however,  ChnvVs  Dillon  left  the  fitage.  in 
order  to  indulge  in  literary  purstitfl.  llo  folt  that  dramatic 
authorship  was  bis  true  lino,  ibin,  in  a  yoiin^  man  of  eighteen 
with  oonaiderablo  ima^ina  Iro  powers,  was  very  excuaablo. 
He  devoted  himself  to  wri:irm'  uuloflrnmas  an«l  mapr^xine  ar- 
ticles. Atnongsl  tbeso  early  produoiions  may  bo  mentioned 
"John  Anderson,  my  Joe  "  which  waa  acceptod  by  Yatoi  and 
Qlad^tone.  9>oa  learning  the  dnul'^^ry  of  an  anthorg^  lir«, 
and  the  precarious  nature  of  a  subvtr.'ono'j  in  that  direction,  be 
•again  returned  to  the  Theapiaa  iut,  wi^jly  taking  a  twelve 
month's  tour  in  the  country  ero  njrain  Rppt\nrin3c  on  the  London 
boarcTs.  His  first  re  engagement  in  t  ie  metropolis  wai  nt  the 
City  of  London,  where  ho  openel  aPcr  the  talen!cd  but  ill-fat- 
od  Elton,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  iVn  p^rformince  wa^  a 
decided  success;  and  ho  pUycd  a  roiiad  oi  characters  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

Quitting  the  Exit-end,  be.rej'iinpd  Ir's  old  mnnager.  Mr. 
Douglass,  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre,  where  he  resume.!  his  for- 
mer post  as  stage  manager,  and  at  the  Fr.me  limt?  hold  tho  posi- 
tion of  leading  actor  and  drainallc  autli-)?.  'VhU  part  of  the 
young  man's  career  was  the  more  ram  irkah^o.  m  at  the  time 
Mr.  Dillon  had  not  yet  reached  his  twenty-third  year.  Still  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  hia  position.  To  plod  upward:^  in  Lon- 
don, and  take  bis  stand  among  th-i  Rroa-t  ^tirs  then  in  high  fa- 
vor,  he  found  iucompatible  with  bis  ainblLious  dispopiuon.  He 
therefore  came  to  a  somewhat  extr:iOidiiMry*ftoterraination  for 
anaotor,and  reversed  tho  order  of  thinirs.  'J  ho  usual  rule 
with  provincial  tragedlaas.  or  iudoed,  willi  ih-t  general  body  of 
theatrical  aspirants,  iato  reauh  Lon  i^n,  whare  they  all  imagine 
they  will  Hoon  attain  fame  and  pobiiion.  Oa  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Dillon  resolved  to  vlait  the  pro^incei,  ^rd  not  return  to  town 
until  be  could  at  once  step  to  tho  ferc».  Hin  settled  plan  was 
to  visit  every  theatre  of  any  prcMnti onn  in  Great  Dritaio,  and 
so  build  up  renown  which  wonlcl  uitiaiaiely  hind  bim  in  what 
be  considered  bia  proper  po>!i!on. 

**Hi8  first  venture  was  at  Slu'iii -IJ,  whore  he  became  minagor. 
and  soon  made  his  mi  k.  Sich  crow, is  a.3=.emblfd  niuhtly  to 
witness  bis  perform-ance  aa  h  id  ujvi  r  baen  seen  on  any  previ- 
ous  occasion,  an i  large  numba-a  evo-y  eiT-enin^r  were  unable 
to  obtain  admission.  S  >me  mon,  oh!  tininjr  go  ureat  a  popular. 
i'y  and  pecuniary  pain  at  tho  s.imo  lim:',  v.'onld  hive  ihon^ht 
this  sufficient.  No  eo  w,t'i  Mr.  p.l!o:i.  T-iis  was  but  ono  tri- 
umph, and  ho  was  tho  ni  in*  s'ren  /.h  a'd  in  hi^  determination 
to  win  more.  Ih^  next  vl.  Itjd  .ViHii'ioter,  takinj  a  minor 
house  to  begin  with  il^^re  nr^rn  et  crcat  wa3  bis  Guocess, 
that  the  theatre  would  not  ho'd  liii  au  lieajc=i.  The  prc.^s  spoke 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  a  ate  I  that  no  Foch  on  actor 
had  appeareil  before  (hem  si:?co  -'.ho  ma-orllke  Edmund 
Kean."  Ho  wns  soon  compe'lid  lo  leavt*  lor  a  superior  and 
more  commodious  esidblisliment,  uiil  accoidijjjly  itimovcd  to 


the  Theatre  Royal,  where  his  career  was  still  more  trinmpbsnt. 
For  hours  before  the  performances  commenced,  crowds  be» 
sieged  the  doors,  and  the  whole  city  may  be  said  to  bare  Ih^d 
in  a  state  of  theatrical  commotion. 

With  additional  laurels  and  increased  finances,  be  turned  hii 
back  upon  Manchester  for  a  time  in  order  to  fulfill  bis  original 
purposes.  To  follow  him  from  place  to  place  would  occupy 
too  much  of  our  space;  but  suSice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  paritcf 
England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  which  he  in  turn  visited,  be 
achieved,  more  or  less,  the  same  succeps  which  be  bad  (i* 
perienced  at  Sbefifleld  end  Manchester,  becoming  dally  an  io 
mense  favorite  with  all  claFsea  of  people.  At  length,  after 
f«Hirteen  years*  tour,  Mr.  Dillon  made  up  his  mind  to  return  toj 
London.  His  re-appearance  took  place  at  Sadler's  Wells  is 
1856.  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Webster.  Fron 
thence  he  entered  upon  the  management  of  the  Lycfi.ro.  where 
for  a  lime  be  became  the  rage.  The  Times  depcrihed  bia  m; 
**a  remarkable  histrionic  phenomenon;*'  and.  epeoking  of  !»»-_ 
Belphegor,  said,  -There  was  an  intensity  of  afiectionale  grief 
in  the  action  that  was  the  very  perfection  of  patbos.*^  AndJ^ 
again,  of  his  Othello,  the  same  paper  remsrked.  "From  the  be. 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Dillon  made,  as  it  were, 
a  constant  encroachment  on  the  sympathies  of  bia  andieace; 
and,  when  the  curtain  had  fallen,  his  sway  bad  become  univern 
sally  acknowledged.*'  Another  critic,  in*  the  A^henffium.  o'a 
served,  "That  all  was  surprisingly  original,  and  much  tbatwta 
like  a  new  revelation  of  the  Shakesperlan  mind;'*  while  the 
National  Magazine  said,  *'We  have,  in  Mr.  Dillon,  aa  a«u>r 
keenly  alive  to  the  noblest  impulses  of  humanity,  ideal,  there- 
fore, in  the  conception  and  groundwork  of  his  characters,  and 
most  real  and  familiar  in  his  mode  of  presenting  them;— an  | 
actor  who  reflects  no  predecessor  and  no  school,  and  viibi 
whom,  in  bis  own  line,  no  new  candidate  can  for  a  momeni  bej 
compared,  since  the  cessation  of  Mr.  Maeready,'* 

Here,  tben.be  bad  reached  the  summit  of  bi.^  amTjiilon.    Eli 
theatre  was  crowded  nightly;  all  the  papers  eulogized   Vub^ 
and  with  the  whole  playgolng  public  he  wa^  an  especial  fav*  > 
rite.    In  the  midst  of  these  splendid  triumphs,  circumstancflt  j 
arose,  apart  from  his  managerial  eareor  or  bis  talents  as  an  3&|  ] 
tor,  and  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  Lyceum,  and  letiinj 
again  to  tho  provinces,  wheroho  v;aa  received  by  biaold  frlendl 
with  increased  enthusiasm. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Dillon  once  more  tiod  the  London  boar  da,  and 
appeared  to  large  audiences  at  Drury  Lane^  St.  Jamea'.  Sad* 
ler*s  Wells,  Marylebone,  and  the  National  Standard.  Aiief 
this,  he  went  to  An.^tralla,  where  be  bad  a  long  and  successfuf 
career.  He  also  visited  New  Zealand,  Caltfornln,  Oanada*  tbi 
United  States,  and  other  parts,  and  after  ^about  seven  yean* 
absence,  returned  to  Sadler's  VVells,  on  February  17ih  of  tba 
present  year,  opening  with  King  Lear,  one  of  his  best  cbarsfr 
ters.  His  reception  here  was  gratifying  and  warm,  msDy  ol4 
friends  specially  attending  to  welcome  him  back.  Alter  a 
round  of  Shakesperian  parts,  be  closed  bis  engagemoDt  beH 
with  Belphegor,  which  he  played  with  bis  wonted  fervor  ani 
pathos.  He  has  since  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  for  the  beneft 
of  Mr.  Cbatterton,  where  bis  reception  was  most  enibuiiasiic. 
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THE  HANOINQ  OAEDENS  OF  B&BYLOH. 

The  vast  structure  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  uhicb 
lias  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as  one  of  the  wond^-w 
i)f  tho  world,  under  the  name  of  the  Hanging  Gardeas 
of  Bibyhjn,  was  rea1y  an  artificial  mountain  or  meant 
to  bo  each.  It  was  built  to  gratify  the  desire  4*f  a 
wife  of  isebiichadne22ar,  named,  xVmytis,  who  baviBg 
been  a  native  of  a  monntaitious  country  towards  the 
north,  soon  grew  tired  when  B^e  came  to  Babylun,  ef 
the  level  monotony  of  tlie  country  there;  and  shes^ 
to  her  husband  that  she  longed  Inr  the  siffht  of  a  bill. 
Her  husb^tnd  therefore  undertook  to  build  her  one. 
The  structure  consisted  of  a  series  of  platfrtrntf,  ♦r 
tHiracp^  supported  on  arches  of  masonry,  placed  oto 
above  tho  other,  and  raised  eo  high  that  the  upptr 
one  was  above  the  walls  of  the  city,  e*o  that  the  spec- 
tator, standing  upon  it,  could  not  only  kK«kdowoup9n  I 
all  the  streets  atid  squares  of  the  town,  but  e^>aldal^> 
extend  his  view  bcylMif  ®0ii'  Valla  and   survey  tks 
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whole  surrounding  country.  The  several  terraces 
were  supported  on  immense  arches  of  masonry.  The 
lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  was  resisted  by  a  solid 
wall  twenty-two  feet  thick,  which  bounded  and  closed 
the  structure  on  every  side.  The  platforms  covering- 
the  archesand  forraing  the  terraces,  were  constructed 
of  immense  flat  blocks  of  stone,  cemented  at  the 
joints  with  bitumen.  Above  this  bitumen,  upon  which,, 
at  the  top  of  all,  was  a  flooring  of  brick,  which  formed 
the  upper  suifuce  of  the  platform. 

Go  this  foundation  was  laid  a  thick  stratum  of  gav- 
den-mould,  deep  enough  to  afford  support  and  nourish- 
ment to  the  largest  trees.  The  gardens  made  upon 
these  platforms  were  laid  out  in  the  most  costly  and 
elegant  manner,  and  were  provided  with  statues  and 
fountains,  and  with  the  choicetft  fruits,  and  tl»e  tarest 
and  most  beatitiful  shrubs  and  trees,  and  parterres  of 
brilliant  flowers,  and  seats,  and  bowers,  and  ornament- 
ed arbors — with  everything,  in  short,  which  the  horti- 
culturists of  the  day  could  devise  to  complete  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  scene.  The  ascent  Irom  each  of 
the? e  terraces  to  the  one  above  was  by  a  bread  and 
beautiful  flight  cf  steps,  and  vi8iU)rB  who  ascended 
from  one  to  the  other  saw  on  each  successive  platform, 
new,  and  ever-changing  beauties,  in  the  varied  arrange- 
ments of  walks  and  trees,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and 
in  the  new  views  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  became,  of  course  wider  and  move  commanding 
the  higher  they  ascended. 

Tliere  were  spacious  and  airy  apartments  built 
among  the  arches  belowr  which  opened  out  upon  the 
successive  terraces.  These  apartments  commanded 
very  beautiful  views,  both  of  the  gardens  before  them 
and  of  the  country  beyond.  The  interior  of  them  was 
splendidly  decorated,  and  they  were  fitted  with  all 
ni^cessary  conveniences  for  serving  refreshments  to 
guests,  and  for  furniahing  them  with  amusements  and 
entertainmentsof  every  kind  On  the  upper  platfoim 
was  a  resevoir  of  water,  supplied  by  vast  engines  dm- 
cealed  within  the  structure.  Pipenand  other  hydraulic 
machinery  conducted  this  water  to  all  the  lower  ter- 
races,  in  order  to  supply  the  various  fountains,  and  to 
irrigate  the  ground,  la  fact,  so  vast  was  the  extent 
and  so  magnificent  the  decorations  of  this  artificiul 
hill,  that  as  hmg  as  it  endured  it  was  considered,  by 
commou  consent,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 


TAME  CB0C0DILE8 


India,  the  land  of  wonders,  is  not  less  rich  in  its 
zoology  than  in  its  vegatable  productions.  Abounding 
in  the  half-reaaouing  elephant,  the  royal  ti^er.  the 
rhinoccrous,  the  camel,  the  sacred  apes,  and  mar- 
shalled armies  of  monkeys,  we  find  that  it  has  ialso 
the  crocodile— the  animal  that  was  held  sacred  by  the 
aric'ent  Egyptians  as  the  cow  is  by  the  ttindoos,  and 
traces  of  whose  former  worship  we  can  discern  scatter- 
ed hither  and  tl»iiher  over  all  of  those  rfigons  of  the 
farther  East.  One  of  Vislmu'a  incarnat.ons  is  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  crocodile. 

The  Gangetic  crocodile  grows  to  the  length  of  near- 
ly thirty  f^-et,  and  is  as  dangerous  as  the  Nilotic,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  narrow,  long,  and  hooked 
proboscis.  There  is  another  species  of  crocodile  in  the 
Ganges,  called  Ghurri-aul,  so  named  from  nn  excres- 
cence, in  the  form  of  a  ball,  near  the  end  of  the  nose, 


which  tapers  from  tlie  hcnd,  and  ends  abrupt,  like  the 
snout  of  a  d<  g.  Thf^re  is  a  smaller  species  not  above 
twelve  f^-et  lung".  The  head  and  neck  are  half'  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  jrnpcof  the  month  is  of  for- 
midable width.  It  does  not  attack  man  but  eagerly 
devours  dogs.  It  is  always  found  in  the  tanks  after 
the  annual  innndationa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  broi»ght 
down  from  some  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Ganges,  but  it  ne\cr  descends  into  that  liver. 

Tliis  species  is  paitlcularly  venerated  by  the  Hin- 
doos as  a  consecrated  anmal.  They  used  to  bo  main- 
tained in  ^he  ditches  of  fortified  places,  as  contribut- 
ing to  their  defence. 

In  the  island  of  JaVa  there  are  also  relics  of  a  for- 
mer peneral  worship  of  the  crocodile.  The  Cacerta 
(lizard,)  an  inoffensivo  land  animal,  is  externally 
formed  like  the  crocodile,  which  frnquenta  the  canals 
aiid  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Batavia  From 
being  an  object  of  ftar,  by  a  transi  ion  of  sentiment  it 
became  an  object  of  veneration,  andofi^rings  aie  now 
made  to  it  as  to  a  deity.  When  the  Javan  feels  him- 
sell  diseased,  he  builds  himself  a  kind  of  coop,  and  fills 
it  with  such  -eatables  as  he  supposes  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  crocodiles.  He  places  the  coop  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  canal,  confidently  expecting 
that  by  the  means  (^f  such  off*  rings  he  shall  get  rid  of 
his  complaints.  Should  apy  person  prove  so  wicked 
as  to  take  away  these  viandn,  that  person  wuuld  then 
draw  upon  himself  thx)  malady.  Like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  tho  inhabitants  in  some  districts  of  Java 
bring  up  and  tame  the  crocodile,  adorning  his  ears 
wiih  rings  of  precious- stones  and  gold,  and  fixing  or- 
naments about  his  fore  feet  They  also  supply  him 
regularly  with  fuod,  offer  victims  to  him,  treat  him  re* 
ppectfuliy  while  he  is  living,  and  embalm  aud  bury 
him  in  a  conscecrated  coffin.    - 

Upon  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  this  ancient  wor- 
ship, one  is  irrenisihly  inclined  to  ask  whether  the 
custom  of  einhalniing  the  crocodile  was  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  rid  ihu  lat  er  derive  it,  with 
their  own  oiigin,  from  a  still  more  primitive  Eastern 
source?  That  the  cr-codile,  as  well  as  the  ibis,  and 
other  bestial  objects  of  Eg}  ptian  idolatry,  waa  inter- 
red wiih  the  honors  of  beii.g  embulmed  it)  expressly 
stated  by  Herodotus,  the  truthful  father  of  history;  and 
in  our  day  we  have  the  same  custom  presented  to  us 
in  the  remoto  island  of  Java,  almost  leading,  we  should 
imagine,  coupled  with  tho  Gangetic  and  other  homage 
paid  to  the  crocodile,  that  .at  one  period  the  religion 
of  old  Egypt  was  common,  or,  at  all  events,  wioely- 
spread  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  Indo-China,  and 
ttie  islands  (f  <ho  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  subject  is 
too  recondite  f  ^r  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  and  we 
only  mentioned  it  in  connection  with  our  n  marks,  be- 
cause, whilo  jotting  them  down,  it  struck  us  as  afl*,rd- 
ing  another  cxtraoruijiary  instance  of  tho  energy  of 
the  English,  that  while  ubroad,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  they  manage  to  find  lime,  not  only  to  rake 
up  the  ashes  of  the  past,  but  to  gather  illustratious  of 
the  present. 

Kurrachee  is  tho  station  where  tho  shore  end  is 
laid  of  tho  submarine  cable,  which  connects  London 
by  electric  communicatitn  with  the  government,  and 
press,  and  commercial  aulhoritio?  of  India. 

It  is  an  important  p^«ce,  and  gives  that  country  the 
command  of  the  moiitlis  if  lb?  Judn?,  and  the  vJtole 
of  the  light  bank  of  that  great  and  important  river, 
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which  in  tliese  daya  of  steam  navigation  is  the  real 
barrier  to  any  aggressions  upon  India  from  the  north- 
west. 

A  respectable  authority  ihus  describes  the  reser- 
voirs or  ponds  of  crocodiles,  which  we  thonght  curious 
enough  to  bo  made  generally  known.     He  Bays:-— 

'•The  crocodile-pond,  of  Mugger^peer,  as  it  is  call  • 
ed,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Kurrachee.  I  visited  the 
crocodiles  on  two  occassions  at  an  interval  of  several 
years,  and  although  during  that  time  they  bad  been 
seen  by  hundreds  of  Europeans,  including  a  certain 
class  of  mischievous  young  Englishmen  (whose  chief 
amusement,  we  were  told,  had  been  to  shy  stones  and 
sticks  down  the  throats  of  the  gaping  monsters  as 
they  lay  basking  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,)  yet  there 
seemed  no  diminution  in  their  numbers,  and  the  wild 
and  unearthly  interest  of  the  scene  was  to  us  as  great 
as  ever.  And  as^  the  date  palm  now  waves  its  shady 
boughs  over  the  crocodiles  of  Mugger-peer,  so  then 
did  tho  magnificent  tree  ferns,  gigantic  reeds,  and 
club  mosses,  shelter  their  extinct  predecessors.  The 
greater  pond  is  about  300  yards  in  ckcumfei'^nce,  and 
contains  many  little  grassy  islands,  on  which  the  ma- 
jority of  ths  crocodiles  were  then  basking.  Some 
were  asleep  on  its  slimy  sides,  others  half  submerged 
in  the  muddy  water,  while  now  and  then  a  huge 
monster  would  raise  himself  upon  his  dimiuutive  legs 
and  waddling  for  a  fow  paces,  fall  flat  on  his  belly. 
Young  ones,  from  a  foot  in  length  and  upwards,  ran 
nimbly  along  the  margin  of  tho  pond,  disappearing 
suddenly  in  the  turbid  waters  as  soon  as  we  approach- 
ed. Strangers  are  expected  to  stand  treat,  not  only 
by  the  Fakirs  and  natives,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by 
hanging  about  the  pond  and  showing  the  monsters, 
but  even  the  crocodiles  themselves  seem  to  anticipate 
a  feast,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  party  come  out  in  un- 
usual numbers.  Accordingly,  we  had  a  goat  slaugh- 
tered, during  which  operation  tho  brutes  seemed  to 
rouse  themselves,  as  if  preparing  for  a  rush.  Then 
our  guide,  tnking  piece  after  piece  of  the  flesh,  dashed 
it  on  the  bank,  uttering  a  low  growling  sound,  at  which 
tho  whole  tank  became  in  motion,  and  crocodiles  of 
whoso  existence  we  had  belorc  been  ignorant  splashed 
through  the  shallow  water,  struggling  which  should 
seize  tho  prize.  Tho  shore  was  literally  covered  wfth 
scaly  monsters,  snapping  their  jaws  at  one  another. 
They  seize  their  food  with  tho  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
toss  the  head  backward,  in  order  that  it  may  fall  into 
the  throat.  A  few  were  observed  to  bolt  their  por- 
tion on  shore  after  very  slight  mastication;  but  the 
majority,  anxious  to  escape  from  their  greedy  compan- 
ions, mado  instantly  for  tho .  water,  and  disappeared 
with  the  piece  of  flesh  sticking  between  their  jaws. 
Our  young  Belooch  friend  informed  us  that  they  gen- 
erally swallow  their  food  at  once,  and  do  not,  an  has 
been  assorted,  bury  it  until  it  becomes  putrid;  also 
that  other  largo  individuals  besides  the  old  king  fre- 
quently devour  the  young  soon  after  they  are  hatched. 
Crocodiles  wallowing  in  tho  mud  of  the  Nile,  or  ga- 
vials  in  the  Indus,  are  eights  which  one  is  prepared  to 
encounter;  but  tho  traveller  may  wander  tar  before  he 
meets  with  a  scene  so  strange  and  unexpected  as  that 
just  described." 


In  life  wo  shall  find  many  men  that  are  great,  and 
some  men  that  are  good,  but  very  few  men  that  are 
both  great  and  good. 


RAVTS  ON  THE  EHINE. 

A  nift  of  *'giant  logs''  recently  floated  down  t 
Rhine,  for  Holland,  upon  which  were  houses,  yart 
and  pens  for  cattle,  and  a  population  of  aix  hundr 
persons.  It  was  nine  hundred  feet  in  length  or  the 
abouts,  and  carried  an  entire  village.  At  least  fl 
hundred  men  are  required  to  steerit  safely  through  t 
rapids,  such  as  are  met  with  under  the  Liirlie  or  Bi 
gen  Lock.  This  they  do  by  means  of  long  pol^ 
which  extend  into  the  water,  but  it  is  hard  work,  a 
requires  both  a  skillful  hand  and  practiced  eye,  as  w 
as  great  knowledge  of  the  rocks,  shoals  and  whirlpo< 
of  tho  river.  An  eye  witness  says:  Old  women  a 
spinning  at  the  doors  of  the  little  houses;  young  ladi 
with  flaxen  hair  and  very  verdant  looks,  are  ecwii 
or  peeling  potatoes;  young  men  are  lounging  about 
the  sun,  smoking  long  pipes  and  chattii>g  among  the 
selves.  Under  a  large  shed  the  dinner  is  cockin 
enough  for  the  entire  village.  It  is  a  gay  scene,  ai 
just  one's  idea  of  "roughing  it." 


PARLOB      AMUSEMENTS       FOE      OU 
YOTJNGJFOLKS. 

EXPEIUiliTJTd  IN  QALVAKISM. 

3.  Put  a  fcilrir  mng  or  cup,  fillod  wlUi  water,  apon  a  pLUs  of  zinc  o 
UbU,  and  Jnst  touch  tho  water  with  the  ilp  of  the  tongae;  It  wUl  b«  ta.- 
ICM  90  long  at  the  eIdc  plate  la  not  handled,  for  the  body  does  not  *o 
a  Tolulc drdc  with  the mctalp.  Moisten  yonrhand  wc:l  t -kc  b<*ld  of 
plate  of  alnc,  and  tooch  the  water  with  yonr  tongue,  when  n  very  pccul 
saneaUon,  and  an  add  taste,  will  be  experienced. 

4,  Takeaplecoof  copper  of  about  elx  Inches  In  width,  cad  pnt  u; 
It  AT  piece  of  alncof  rather  amallor  dimensions,  ineertlog  a  piece  of  cIg 
of  the  same  slae  as  the  zinc,  between  them:  phf  e  a  Iccch  npon  the  pi 
of  ■inc.  and  though  there  appear  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  crawim^ruv 
yet  it  will  not  pas4  firom  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  be  au-ic  i'S  dimp  b. 
acting  as  a  oon(\nctor  to  the  Said  disturbed,  m  poon  m  it  toncbc?  the  cop; 
It  recclTcs  a  galvanic  shock,  and  of  course  rotlrca  to  It^j  renting  pi  icc. 

CflARADE  7. 
My  first  is  found  on  the  ocem  wave, 

In  the  spring,  tho  pit,  and  the  mine, 
My  second  below  the  earth's  enrface  you  Iwvc, 

^berc  seldom  tho  sun  doot  shbio. 
My  whole  your  dlnner'table  mu-t  grac<* 
And  eeldom  fails  to  obtala  a  place. 
CONaNDRUtfs. 
VJO.    Why  Is  ft  m!\n  ^v1th  wooden  leg*  lUc  one  wUj  liw   an  even  h 
galny 
21 .    Why  is  a  parish  bell  liiso  a  good  ptory. 
82,    What  belongs  to  yourself  yet  is  often  need  by  otlitib  more  th 

yonreoll>  -.,     — 

Answer  lo  secret  writing  in  number  25  pflj;c  24 . 
Tho  earth,  the  sea,  th«  starry  r Uy, 
Are  (cyphers  writ  by  h  ind  cllvtuc. 
That  Land  which  tauLd  ihcii  h::rmony, 
Abd  bade  their  varied  glorl^is  sblne; 
In  them  e'e  •  heathen's  eye  may  sec 
Symbols  In  one  grand  truth  combine: 
But  in  the  booU  cf  bojks  there  Ue^ 
A  key  to  read  their  mysteries. 


SWEETS    ONLYjrO    THE    SWEET. 

May  never  lady  press  hw  lipg, 

Uia  proffer 'd  lovo  returning, 
Who  makes  a  furaaeo  of  hi^  moatii. 

And  keeps  it3  chimney  burning. 

May  each  true  woman  shun  his  siglit, 
For  fear  hii  fumo^  might  choke  hor; 

And  none  but  those  who  smoke  thi^nsehes 
Have  kisses  for  a  smoker. 
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POETRY 


AUTUMN 


Spring  I  have  se^n  with  its  wild-flower  wreaths, 
Weudiag  to  wards  the  bright  gay  world; 

t  have  mot  tbo  cherisbiog  air  it  breathes. 
And  plucked  the  rose  by  its  breath  unfurled: — 

nrigbt  were  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  then, 

To  welcome  the  wanderer  back  again. 

Lit  by  its  wand,  the  watch-liglit  Hope 

Shone  through  the  night  cf  the  futuro  years. 

]  lidding  the  lonely  and  wretched  grope 
Cheerily  on  throngh  sighs  and  tears 

And  sprea*ling  before  their  ardent  oycs 

Lovlier  suns  and  brighter  skies. 

Autumn,  where  are  thy  promised  joys/ 
The  blasted  leaf,  as  it  floats  through  air, 

Drops  to  tho  earth  with  a  rustling  noise  — 
No  promise  of  embryo  bliss  is  therel 

What  says  the  blighted,  withering  flower, 

or  fairy  scenes  in  a  future  hour? 

Aatumn,  I  love  Ihce!  still  thou  art 
Tbo  Marum-bell  of  the  lovliest  things, 

Thou  speakest  of  tho  fall  of  the  warmest  heart, 
Of  the  blighting  which  years  on  our  best  hope  flings; 

liovely,  yet  sad,  is  the  autumn  hour, 

JLike  tho  dew  which  adorns,  yet  blasts  the  flower. 


HAROLD, 

TUE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 


BV   Sm   E.    BCLWEB   LITTON. 


iaO.NTINCED.) 

THE  LION  KING. 

[e?8irc  Mallet  de  Gravilleas  becomes  a  man  bred 
to  arms,  and  snatching  sleep  with  quick  grasp 
lenever  that  blessing  wag  at  his  command)  no  sooner 

liis  head  on  the  pallet  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
icd,  than  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  Bcnses  were  deaf 
ti  to  dreams.     But  at  tho  dead  of  the  midnight  he 

wakened  by  sounds  that  might  have  roused  the 
ea  Sleepers — shouts,  cries,  and  yeiHs,  the  blast  of 
13,  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  the  more  distant  roar  of 
ryiug  multitudes.  Ue  leaped  from  his  bed,  and 
wliole  chamber  was  filled  with  a  lurid,  blood-red 
II 13  ftrst  thought  was  that  the  fort  was  on  fire. 


I  But  springing  upon  tho  settle  along  the  wall,  and 
'  looking  through  the  loophole  of  the  tower,  it  seemed 
as  if  not  the  fort  but  the  whole  land  was  one  flame, 
and  through  the  glowing  atmosphere  he  beheld  all  the 
ground,  near  and  far,  swarming  with  mr^n.  Hundreds 
were  swimming  tho  rivulet,  clambering  up  the  dyke 
mounds,  rushing  on  the  leveled  spears  of  the  defend- 
ers, breaking  throngh  line  and  palisade,  pouring  into 
the  inclopures— aomo  in  half-armor  of  helm  ^nd  cors- 
let— others  in  linen  tunics — many  almost  naked. 
Loud,  sharp  phrieks  of  "Alleluia!*^  blended  with  those 
of  "Out!  out!  Holy  crosse!''  fie  divined  at  once  that 
the  Welsh  were  storming  the  Saxon  hold.  Short 
time  indeed  sufficed  for  that  active  knight  to  case  him- 
self in  hifl  mail;  and,  sword  in  hand,  he  burst  through 
the  door,  cleared  the  stairs,  and  gained  the  hall  below, 
which  was  fdlcd  with  men  arming  in  haste. 

*' Where  is  Harold?^'  ho  exclaimed. 

"On  the  ti'enche.^  already,"  answered  Sexwulf, 
buckling  his  corslet  of  hide.  *'Thi8  Welsh  hell  hath 
broken  loose.'' 

"And  yon  are  the  beacon  fnea?  Then  the  whole 
land  is  upon  us!" 

"Prate  less,"  quoth  Sexwulf;  '*those  are  the  hills 
now  held  by  the  warders  of  Harold:  our  spies  gave 
them  notice,  and  the  watch-fires  prepared  us  ere  the 
fiends  came  in  sight,  otherwise  we  had  been  lying 
here  limbless  or  headless.  Now,  men,  draw  up,  and 
march  forth." 

''Hold!  hold!'*  cried  the  pious  knight,  crossing 
himself,  "is  there  no  priest  here  to  bless  us?  first  a 
prayer  and  a  psalm l'^ 

'•Pmyer  and  psalml"  cried  Soxwulfj  astounded,  "an 
Thou  hadst  said  ale  and  mead  I  could  have  understood 
tho.    Ouct!  Ouct!  Holyrood,  HolyroodI" 

"The  godless  paynims!"  muttered  the  Norman, 
borne  away  with  the  crowd. 

Once  in  Ihc  open  space,  the  scene  was  terrific. 
Brief  as  had  been  the  onslaught,  the  carnage  was  un- 
speakable. By  dint  of  sheer  physical  numbers,  ani* 
mated  by  a  valor  that  seemed  as  the  frenzy  of  mad- 
men or  the  hunger  of  wolves,  hosts  of  the  Britons  had 
crossed  trench  and  stream,  seizing  with  their  hands 
the  points  of  the  spears  opposed  to  them,  bounding 
over  the  corpses  of  their  countrymen,  and  with  yells 
of  wild  joy  rushing  upon  the  close  serried  lines  drawn 
up  before  the  fort.  The  stream  seemed  literally  to 
run  gore;  pierced  by  javelins  and  arrows,  corpses 
floated  and  vanished,  while  numbers,  undeterred  by 
the  havoc  leaped  into  the  waves  from  the  opposite 
banks.     Like  bears  that  surround  the  ship  of  a  sea- 
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king  beueath  the  polar  meteors  or  tlie  mnluiglit  sun 
of  the  north,  came  the  savage  warriors  through  the 
glaring  atmosphere. 

Amidst  all,  two  form.s  wero  pre-eminent:  the  cue, 
tall  and  towering,  stood  by  the  trenclj,  .and  behind  a 
banner,  that  now  drooped  round  th^^  stave,  now  stream- 
ed wide  and  broad,  stirred  by  thc^  rush  of*  men — lor 
the  night  in  itaelf  was  brcejscless.  With  a  vast  Dan- 
ish ax  wielded  by  both  hands,  stood  this  man,  con- 
iVonting  hundreds,  and  at  each  stroke,  rapid  as  tlie 
levin,  fell  a  foe.  All  round  him  was  a  wall  of  his  own 
— the  dead. 

But  iu  the  center  of  the  space,  leading  on  a  fresh 
troop  of  shouting  Welshmen  who  had  forced  their 
way  from  another  part,  was  a  form  which  seemed 
charmed  against  arrow  and  spear.  For  the  defensive 
arms  of  this  chief  were  as  slight  as  if  worn  but  for 
ornament:  a  small  corselet  of  gold  covered  only  the 
center  of  his  breast,  a  gold  collar  of  twisted  wires  cir- 
cled his  throat,  and  a  gold  bracelet  adorned  his  bare 
arm,  dropping  gore,  not  his  own,  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow,  lie  was  amall  and  slight-shaped — below'  the 
common  standard  of  men — but  he  seemed  as  one  made 
a  giant  by  the  sublime  inspiration  of  war.  He  wore 
no  helmet,  merely  a  golden  circlet;  and  his  hair,  of 
deep  red  ^ longer  than  was  usual  with  the  Welsh,)' 
hung  like  the  mane  of  a  lion  over  his  shoulders,  toss- 
ing loose  at  every  stride.  His  eyes  glared  like  the 
tiger's  at  night,  and  he  leaped  on  the  spears  with  a 
bound.  Lost  a  moment  amidst  hostile  ranks,  save  by 
the  swift  glitter  of  his  short  sword,  he  made,  amidst 
all,  a  path  for  himself  dud  his  followers,  and  emerged 
from  the  heart  of  the  steel  unscathed  and  loud-breath- 
ing; while,  round  the  line  he  had  broken,  wheeled 
and  closed  his  wild  men,  striking,  rushing,  slaying, 
slain. 

**Fardex,  this  war  is  worth  sharing,"  said  the 
knight.  **Aud  now,  worthy  Sexwulf,  thou  shalt  sec 
if  the  Norman  is  the  vaunter  thoudeemest  him.  Dicu 
nos  aide!  Notre  Dame!  Take  the  foe  in  the  rear." 
But  turning  round,  he  perceived  that  Sexwulf  had 
already  led  his  men  toward  the  standard,  which  showed 
them  where  stood  the  earl  almost  alone  in  his  peril. 
The  knight,  thus  left  to  himself,  did  not  hesitate  a 
minute  more,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Welsh 
force, '^headed  by  the  chief  with  the  golden  panoply. 
Secui^  in  his  ring  mail  against  the  light  weapons  of 
the  Welsh,  the  sweep  of  the  Norman  sword  was  as 
the  scythe  of  death.  Right  and  left  he  smote  througlT 
the  throng  which  he  took  in  the  flank,  and  had  almost 
gained  the  small  phalanx  of  Saxons  that  lay  firm  in 
the  midst  when  the  Cymrian  chief's  flashing  eye  was 
drawn  to  this  new  and  strange  foe,  by  th*c  roar  and 
the  groan  round  the  Nermann's  way;  and  with  the 
iialf-naked  breast  against  the  shirt  of  mail,  and  the 
short  Roman  sword  against  the  long  Norman  falchion, 
the  Lion  King  of  Wales  fronted  the  knight. 

Unequal  as  seems  the  encounter,  so  quick  was  the 
spring  of  the  Briton,  so  pliant  his  arm,  and  so  rapid 
his  weapon,  that  the  good  knight  (who,  rather  from 
skill  and  valor  than  brute  physical  strength,  ranked 
among  the  pro  west  of  William's  band  of  martial  broth- 
ers) would  willingy  have  preferred  to  see  before  him 
Fitzosboruc  orMotgommeri,  all  clad  in  steel  and  armed 
with  mace  and  lance,  than  parried  those  dazzling 
strokes,  and  fronted  the  angry  majesty  of  that  helm- 
less  brow.     Already  the  strong  rings  of  his  mail  had 


been  twice  pierced,  and  his  blood  trickled  fust,    wLii 
his  great  sword  had  but  smitten  the  air  in  its    s\ve*.pi 
at  thefoej  when  the  Saxon  phalanx,  taking  ad vaut:-, 
of  the  breach  in  the  ring  that  girt  them,    caused  Ij 
this  diversion,  and  recognizing  with  fierce  ire  theg- 
torque  and  breastplate  of  the  Welsh  king,  maJe  th 
desperate  charge.     'J'hen  for  some    minutes    the  /• 
niela  was  confused  and  indistinct — blov.s  blind  and 
random — death  coming  no  man  knew  whence,  or  h 
till  discipline  and  steadfast  order  (which   the    Saxo 
kept,  as  by  mechanism,  through   the   discord; 
the  safety  of  defensive  arms  against .  naked   Ihjs 
obstinately  prevailed.     The  wedge   forced    its   \^a 
and,  though  reduced  in  uuinbers  and  sore    woaiid 
the  Saxon  troop  cleared  the  ring,  and  joined   the  m 
force  drawn  uj)  by  the  fort,  and  guarded  in    IIjc    r 
by  its  wall. 

Meanwhile  Harold,  supported  by  the    band    ui.^li 
Sexwulf;  h;id  succeeded  at  length  in  repelling  fardii 
reinforcements  of  the  Welsh  at  the  more    acccs.s: 
part  of  the  trenches;  and  casting  now   his   pracfic 
eye  over  the  field,  he  issued  orders   for    some   of   t 
men  to  regain  the  fort,  and  open  from  the  battlcmLi>! 
and  from  every  loophole,  the  batteries  of   stone   a 
javelin,  which  then  (with  the   Saxons,    unskilled 
sieges,)  formed  the  main  artillery  efforts.     Thet^e 
ders  given,  he  planted  Sexwulf  and  most  of   Lis  Las 
to  keep  watch  round  the  trenches,   and    shading    I 
eye  with  his  hand,  and  looking  toward  tlje  moon 
waning  and  dimmed  in  the  watchfires,  be  said  caln]; 
'*Now  patience*  fights  for  us.     Ere  the  moon    reach 
yon  hill-top,  the  troops  at  Aber  and  Caer-hen  will 
on  the  slopes  of  Fenmaen,  and  cut  ofl*  the   retreat 
the  Walloons.     Advance  my  flag  to  the  thick  of  y\ 
strife." 

But  as  the  earl,  with  his  ax  swung  over  Lis  sLoal 
er,  and  followed  but  by  some  half-sccre  or  more  wi 
his  banner,  strode  on  where  the  wild  war  was  no 
mainly  concentrated,  just  midway  between  trench  nj 
fort,  Gryffyth  caught  sight  both  of  the  banner  a 
the  earl,  and  left  the  press  at  the  very  moment  wW 
he  had  gained  the  greatest  advantage;  and  wLen  i 
deed,  but  for  the  Norman,  Avho,  wounded  as  Le  wi 
and  unused  to  fight  on  foot,  stood  resolute  in  tLe  \i 
the  Saxons,  wearied  out  by  numbers,  and  failing-  ti 
beneath  the  javelins,  would  have  fled  into  their  wal 
ahd  so  sealed  their  fate—  for  the  Welsh  would  bai 
entered  at  their  heels. 

But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Welsh  Lcroes  ui 
er  to  learn  that  war  was  a  science;  and  instead  of  n< 
centering  all  force  on  the  point  most  weakened,  1 
whole  field  vanished  from  the  fierce  eye  of  the  MVlA 
king,  when  he  saw  the  banner  and  form  of  II 
old. 

The  earl  beheld  the  coming  foe,  wheeling  round,  ; 
the  hawk  on  the  heron;  halted,  drew  up  his  men  ii^ 
semi -circle,  with  their  large  shields  as  a  rampart,  a] 
their  levelled  spears  as  a  palisade;  and  before^  th^ 
all,  as  a  tower,  stood  Haiold  with  his  ax.  In  a  mi 
utc  more  he  was  surrounded;  and  through  the  rain 
javelins  that  poured  upon  him,  hissed  and  glittei] 
the  Bword  of  Gryflfyth.  But  Harold  more  practid 
than  the  Sire  de  Graville  in  the  sword-play  of 
Welsh,  and  unencumbered  by  other  defensive  ar 
(save  only  the  helm,  which  was  shaped  like  the  N 
man's,)  than  his  light  coat  of  hide,  opposed  quic 
to  quickness,  and  suddenly  dropping  his'  ax,    sp 
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pon   tie  foe,  and  clasping  him  round   with   the  left 
"^»,^and  with  the  right  hand  griped  at  his  throat — 

'"Yield,  and  quarter!  yield,  for  thv  life,  son  of  Llew- 
ly-Ti!"  "^     . 

Strong  was  that  embrace,  and  deathlike  that  gripe; 
^t,  ffis  the  snake  from  the  hand  of  the  dervisG — as  a 
boat  ^rom  the  grasp  of  the  dreamer,  the  lithe  Oym- 
!^n  glided  away,  and  the  broken  torque  was  all  that 
TiTained  iu  the  clutch  of  Harold. 

-A.t  this  moment  a  mig'  ty  yell  of  despair  broke  from 
^  ^Velsh  near  the  fort;  stones  and  javelins  rained 
>oii  them  from  the  walls,  and  the  fierce  Norman  was 

the  midst,  with  his  sword  drinking  blood;  but  not 
r  jvwelin,  stone  and  sword,  shrank  and  shouted  the 
^<?Islimen      On  the  other  side  of  the  trenches  were 
ircliing  against  them  their  OT^i^ii    countrymen,  their 
ral    tribes  that  helped  the  stranger  to  rend  the  land; 
d  far  to  the  right  were  seen  the  spears  of  the  Sax- 
i  and  Abor,  and  to  the  left  was  heard  the   shout  of 
c  forces  under  Godrith  from  Caer-hen;  and  they  who 
id  sought  the  leopard  in  his  lair  were  now    them- 
lvo3  the  prey  caught  in  the  toils.  With  new  heart,  as 
ey  behold  those  rcinforc^/mcnts,  the  Saxons  pressed 
i;  tumult,  and  flight   and    indiscriminate    slaughter, 
rapped  in  the  field.  Tlic  V\''clsh  rushed  to  the  stream 
\d  the  trenches;  and  in   the    bnstlc   and  hiu-labaloo, 
rjfPyth  was  swept  along,  as  a   bull    by    a   torrent; 
ill  fucing  the  foo,  now  chiding^  now  smiling  his  own 
icn,  now  rushing  alone  on  tijc  pur.suors,  and  halting 
jiir      onslaught, -he     gained,   still   unwounded,   the 
vtaiM,  pauf^cd  a  moment  laughed  loud,    and  sprang 
ito  the  wave.     A  hundred  javelins   hissed   Into   the 
Miu  and  bloody  water,-.     ''Hold!"  cried  Harold  the 
:\vly  lifting  Iti;^  hmul  on  hiL;h,  "Xo  dastard  dart  at  th<^ 
nivc'" 


The  fugitive  Britons,  srairc  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
tr  that  had  first  rnsh.ed  to  the  attack — performed 
lioir  flight  with  tlui  .same  Tarthian  rapidity  that 
haracterized  the  a;«snult;  and  eKcaping  both  Welsh 
i('  and  Saxon,  though  the  former  broke  the  ground 
0  pur.sue  tlicm,  tlicy  regained  the  steeps  of  Pen- 
iiaen. 

There  was  no  fui-thcr  thougiit  ot"  slumber  that  night 
within  the  walls.  While  the  v/ounded  were  tended, 
,nd  the  dead  were  cleared  from  the  soil,  Harold,  with 
hrc'C  of  his  chiefs,  and  Mallet  de  Graville,  whose 
eats  rendered  it  more  than  ungracious  to  refuse  his 
e'[uest.that  he  might  assist  in  the  council,  conferred 
\\y.m  the,  moaris  of  terminating  the  war  with  the  next 
lay.  Two  of  the  thegns,  their  Mood  hot  with  strife 
likI  revenge,  piopcscd  to  scale  the  moluitain  with  the 
iV'iiolc  force  the  n  infovceinents  had  brought  them,  and 
)ul  all  they  found  to  to  thb  sword. 

The  third,  old  and  prudent,  and  inured  to  Wcl  di 
>v  irfare,  tliought  otlicrwise. 

'None  of  us,"  said  he,  "know  wlmt  is  the  true 
Ftrongth  of  the  place  which  ye  propose  to  storm.  Not 
rven  one  Wcl^^hman  have  we  found  who  hath  ever 
himself  gained  th(;  summit,  or  examined  tho  castle 
v;hieh  is  baid  to  cxidl  there  '^ 

"^^aidP'  echoed  de  Graville,  who,  relieved  of  his 
liiuil,  and  with  his  v;ounds  bandaged,  reclined  (m  his 
furs  upon  the  floor  ,*'Said,  no]>le  sir!  Can  not  our  eyes 
perceive  the  tower.;?'* 

The  old  thcgn  siiook  his  head.  "'At  a  distance,  and 
fiirough  mitts,  stones  loom  large,  and  crngs  themsel- 


ves take  strange  shapes.  It  may  be  castle,  may  b 
rock,  may  be  old  roofless  temples  of  heathenesse  tha 
we  see.  But  to  repeat  (and  as  I  am  slow,  I  pray  no 
again  to  be  put  out  m  my  speech,)— none  of  us  knov 
what,  there,  exists  of  defense,  man-made  or  natur< 
built.  Not  even  thy  Welsh  spies,  son  of  Godwin 
have  gained  to  the  heights.  In  the  midst  lie  the 
scouts  of  the  Welsh  king,  and  those  en  the  top  can 
seethe  bird  fly,  the  goat  climb.  Few  of  thy  spies, 
indeed,  have  ever  returned  with  life;  their  heads  have 
been  left  at  tiie  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  scroll  (m  their 
lips — "Tell  to  the  shades  below  what  then  h«ist  seen 
in  the  heights  above.'^ 

"And  the  Walloons   know    Latin!''   muttered    the 
knight;  "I  respect  them!'' 

The  slow  thcgn  frowned,  stammered,  and  renew- 
ed— 

"One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  rock  is  well 
nigh  insurmountable  to  those  who  know  not  the  pass- 
es; that  strict  watch,  baHling  even  Welsh  spies,  is 
kept  night  and  day;  that  the  men  on  the  summit  are 
desperate  and  fierce;  that  onr  own  troops  arc  awed 
and  terrified  by  the  belief  of  the  Welsh,  that  the  spot 
is  haunted  and  the  towers  f:end-founded.  One  single 
defeat  may  lose  us  two  years  cf  victory.  GryfTyth 
may  break  from  the  eyrie,  regain  what  he  hath  lost, 
win  back  our  Welsh,  allien',  ever  faithless  and  hollow. 
Wherefore,  I  say,  go  on  as  we  have  b(gun.  Heset 
all  the  country  ronnd;  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  h  t  the 
foe  rot  by  famine— or  waste,  as  he  hnth  done  this 
night,  his  strength  by  vain  onslaught  and  sally.'' 

**Thy  counsel  is  good,"  t?aid  ilaruld;  ''  but  there  is 
yet  something  to  add  to  it,  which  may  shorten  the 
strife,  and  gain  the  end  with  less  sacrifice  of  life. 
The  defeat  of  to-night  will  have  humbled  th(?  spirits 
of  the  Welsh;  take  them  yet  in  the  hour  of  despair 
and  disaster.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  sciul  to  their  ont 
posts  a  nuncius,  with  these  terms — *  Life,  and  j^ardon 
to  all  who  lay  down  arms  and  surrender." 

''What,  after  such  havoc  and  gore?"  cried  one  (f 
the  thegns. 

"They  dofcnd  their  own  fsoil,"  rcjjllrd  tin*  carl,  sim- 
-ply:  *'had  we  not  done  the  same?". 

"But  the  rebel  Gryfiyth?"  ask(  d  the.  old  thegn, 
•'thou  canst  not  accept  him  airnin  as  cr(twned  snb-king 
of  Edward?" 

**Xo,''  said  the  earl;  "1  propose  to  exempt  (hyfU'^th 
alone  from  the  pardon,  with  promise,  nath('h\ss,  of 
life,  if  ho  gives  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  and  count, 
with(»ut  further  condition,  on  the  king's  niercy." 
'There  was  a  prolonged  silence.  None  spoke  pgainst 
the  earl's  proposal,  though  the  two  younger  thegns 
misliked  it  mucJj. 

At  last  said  the  elder,  'Dnt  hast  thou  thought  who 
will  carry  this  message?    Fierce  and   wild   are 
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bloud-dogs;    and  man  must  needs    shiive 
n»ake  will,  if  ho  go  to  their  kennel.'' 

"I  feel  sure  that  my  bode  will  be  safe,"  answered 
Harold;  "for  Gryflyth  has  all  the  pride  of  a  king, 
and,  spariiig  neither  man  n(u'  child  in  the  ouhlaught, 
will  respect  what  the  IJonian  tiught  his  sires  to  re- 
spect— envoy  from  chief  to  eliiof  as  a  hrad  scathe- 
less and  sacred." 

*'Ghoose  whom  thou  wilt,  Uaiold,"  said  or.c  of  the 
yt»nng  thegns,  laughing,  "but  tpare  thy  friends;  and 
whosoever  thru  choos<"st,  ])ay   h]^   widow  the    v\'ere- 
gehl."                                        ^            T 
_       uigiTizeg  by  VjOOQIC 
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"S'air  Sirs,"  iben  said  De  Graville,  "if  ye  thin 
that  I,  though  a  stranger,  could  serve  you  as  nuncius^ 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  tome  to  undertake  this  missioK' 
PMrst,  becaugo,  being  curious  as  concerns  forts  and 
castles,  1  would  fain  see  if  my  eyes  have  deceived  me 
in  taking  yon  tower  for  a  hold  of  great  might.  Sec- 
ondly, because  that  wild  cat  of  a  king  must  have  a 
court  rare  to  visit.  And  the  only  reflection  that  with- 
holds ujy  pressing  the  offer  as  a  personal  suit  is,  that 
though  I  have  some  words  of  the  Breton  jargon  at  my 
tongue's  need,  I  can  not  pretend  to  bo  a  Tully  in 
Welch;  howbeit,  since  it  seems  that  one,  at  least, 
among  them  knows  something  of  Latin,  I  doubt  not 
but  whnt  I  shall  get  out  niy  meaning.' 

"I  accept  your  ofll^r  frankly,"  i^aid  Harold,  *'and 
all  shall  be  prepared  f)r  you,  a."s  soon  as  you  yourself 
will  re-seek  me  hero. 

T-he  knight  rose,  and  though  somewhat  stiff  and 
smarting  from  his  wounds,  left  the  room  liglitly,  sum- 
moned his  armorer  and  squire,  and  having  dressed 
with  all  the  care  and  pomp  habitual  to  a  Norman,  his 
gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  his  vest  stiff  witO 
broidery,  he  re-entered  the  apartment  of  Harold.  The 
earl  received  him  alone,  and  cam??  up  to  him  with  a 
cordial  face.  "1  thank  thee  more,  brave  Norman,  than 
I  ventured  to  Bay  before  my  thegns,  for  I  tell  thee 
frankly,  that  my  intent  and  aim  are  to  save  the  life  of 
this  brave  king;  and  th(ni  canst  well  understand  that 
every  Saxou  among  us  must  have  his  blood  warmed 
by  contest,  and  his  eyes  blind  with  national  hate. 
You  alone,  as  a  stranger,  see  the  valiant  warrior  and 
hunted  prince,  and  as  such  you  can  feel  ftn*  him  the 
noble  pity  of  manly  focp." 

*'That  13  true,"  said  De  Graville,  a  little  surprised, 
*' though  we  Xormans  are  at  least  as  fierce  as  you 
Saxons,  when  we  have  once  tasted  blood;  and  1  own 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  dress  that 
catamaran  in  mail,  put  a  spear  in  its  claws,  and  a 
horse  under  its  leg:s,  and  thus  fight  out  my  disgrace 
at  being  so  clawed  and  mauled  by  its  griffes.  And 
hough  I  re.'^pjct  a  brave  knight  in  distress,  I  can 
scarce  extend  ray  compassion  to  a  thing  that  fightB 
against  all  rule,  martial  and  kingly  '* 

** The  earl  smiled  gravely.  "It  is  the  mode  in 
which  his  ancestors  rushed  ou  the  spears  of  Caesar. 
Pardon  him. 

*'I  pardon  him,  atyour  gracious  request.'' quoth  the 
knight,  with  a  grand  air,  and  waving  his  hand;  *'6ay 
•on." 

"You  will  proceed  witli  a  Welsh  monk — whom, 
though  not  of  liie  faction  of  Gryffyth^,  all  Welshmen  ' 
respect—to  the  mouth  of  a  frightful  pass,,  skirting  the 
river;  the  monk  will  bear  aloft  the  holy  rood,  in  signal 
of  peace.  Arrived  at  that  pass,  you  will  doubtless  be 
stopped.  The  monk  here  will  be  spokesman,  and  ask 
safe-conduct  to  Gryffyth  to  deliver  my  message;  he 
will  also  bear  certain  tokens,  which  will  no  doubt  win 
the  way  for  you. 

''Arrived  before  Gryflyth,  the  monk  will  accost  him; 
mark  and  heed  well  his  gestures,  since  thou  wilt  know 
not  the  Welsh  tongue  he  employs.  And  when  he 
raises  the  rood,  thou — in  the  meanwhile,  having  art- 
fully approached  close  to  Gryffyth- wilt  whisper  in 
Saxon;  which  ho  well  understands,  and  pressing  the 
ring  1  now  give  thee  into  his  hand,  'Obey,  by  this 
pledge;  thou  knowest  Harold  is  true,  and  thy  head  is 


sold  by  thine  own  people.'  If  he  ask  more  thou  kno 
naught." 

'*I  igo,"  said  the  Norman,  inclining  his  head  low  j 
to  his  own  great  .duke,  and  tuming  to  the  door;  yx 
there  he  paused,  and  looking  at  the  ring  which  be  la 
placed  upon  his  finger,  he  said,  '*But  one  word  moi 
if  not  indiscreet — your  answer  may  help  argument, 
argument  be  needed.  What  talo  lies  hid  in  this  t 
ken?" 

Harold  colored  and  paused  a  moment  then  answ 
ed: 

"Simply  this:  Gryffyth's  wife,  the  lady  Aldyth 
Saxon  by  birth,  fell  into  my  hands.     We  were  ston 
ing  Rhadlan,  at  the  farther' end  of  the  isle.      She  w; 
there.     We  war  not  against  women;  I  feared    the 
cense  of  my  own  soldiers,  and  I  sent  the   lady    ba 
to  Gryffyth.     Aldyth  gave  me  this  ring  on   partiiij 
and  I  bade  her  tell  Gryffyth  that  whenever,    nt    t 
hour  of  his  last  peril  and  sorest  need,  I  sent  that  ri 
back  to  him,  he  might  hold  it  as  the   pledc^c    of    hi 
life.'' 

**ls  this  lady,  think  you,  iu  the  stronghold  with  h^ 
lord?" 

"I  ain  not  sure,  but  I  fear  yes,"  answered  Harold. 

"Yet  one  word:  And  if  Grjffyth  refuse,  despite  a 
•avarning?'* 

Harold's  eyes  dropped;  ^ 

''If  so,  he  dies;  but  not  by  the  Saxon  sword.      Go^ 
and  i>ur  lady  speed  you!*'  .     . 


WATER. 
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What  is  water,  and  what  are  its  properties?  Pun 
water,  at  ordinary  temperature,  is  a  colerlese,  tai;t< 
less,  inodorous  liquid.  Little  did  the  philosopher  c 
old  dream  that  water  could  be  manufactured  at  pleas 
urc  by  simply  combining  two  invisible  and  inodorou 
gases.  Yet  such  is  the  truth.  A  modern  chcnu> 
produces  a^wa^n/ra  (''pure  water")  at  his  conveni 
ence.  A  combination  of  eight  parts  \}i  oxyg-eu  witi 
one  of  hydrogen  results  in  the  formation  of  pure  watei 
The  heat  disengaged  by  the  comhination  of  thcs 
gases  is  of  themout  intense  degree;  so  great  is  th 
heat  thus  produced  that  platinum  and  pipe-clay,  eacj 
formerly  thought  to  be  fire-proof,  are  quickly  mel 
ted. 

The  renowned  '*Druramond  light*'  is  produced  bj 
the  heat  of  the -oxy hydrogen  flame  thrown  upon  a  di-sS 
of  lime.  Thus  does  it  seem  that  heat  and  light  nn 
strangely  mixed  with  water. 

Usually,  when  the  thermometer  indicates    thirty 
two  degrees,   water  is  converted   into  ice  or  snow 
When  perfectly  tranquil,  a   body  of  water  n:jay    I 
cooled  down  to  a  point  far  below  a  freezing   poin 
with  tho  formation  of  ice.     The  tranquillity  once  d( 
stroyed,  the  water  instantly  begins  to  freeze,  and   th 
thermometer  simultaneously  begins  to   rise   toward 
the  freezing  point.     Heat  applied  to  the  bottom   of  ^ 
vessel   containing   water  causes  the  water   to     ri?e 
as  fast  as  it    becomes  Avarm,  while  the  cold  water 
on  the  surface  sinks    to  take  its  place.     Unlike   all 
other  fluids,  water  contracts  after  reaching  a    certain 
degree  of  coldness  ;  and  were  it   not  for   this  wi^e 
provision  of    n2iim^mW%%M>^M^^\\y(,vs,    ctr. 
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would  become  solid  masses  of  ice  during  the  winter- 
wbich  would  not  be  melted  by  the  warmth  of  summer. 
Let  ua  explain.  Suppose  a  body  of  water  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  which  has  a  temperature  at  or  below 
the  freezing  point;  the  upper  layer  of  water  ig  cold' 
ana  on  this  account  sinks,  while  its  place  is  supplied 
with  warm  water  from  below.  This  change  is  con- 
stantly going  on  until  a  certain  temperature  is  at- 
tained, when  itceases,  and  soon  a  coating  of  ice  is 
formed  which  protects  the  rest  of  the  liquid  from 
farther  refrigeration. 

At  all  times  and  at  every  degree  of  temperature 
water  is  teing  converted  into  vapour.  Ice  and  snow 
in  the  coldest  climates  are  constantly  undergoing  this 
change;  hence,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  an  aqueous 
vapor  is  constantly  ascending  into  the  air  from  the 
earth's  surface,  which  in  the  course  of 
time,  returns  in  the  form  of  dew,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

On  account  of  so  many  substances  being  disolved 
by  water,  it  is  impossible  to  find  it  pure  in  nature. 
Rain-water  is  much  the  purest,  yet  even  this  is  largely 
impregnated  wfth  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Spring- water  is  usually  contaminated  with  lime,  mag- 
nesia, sulphur,  and  other  earthy  salts  held  in  solution. 

When  water  contains  much  carthl}'  impurities  they 
arc  termed  "hard;^*  while  those  waters  free  from  im- 
purities are  termed  ''soft/'  Waters  contaiinn^ 
foreign  matters  in  solulioii  to  snch  an  extent  as  to 
ucquirc  a  peculiar  taste  or  smell,  or  to  acquire  inedici- 
naf  properties,  are  termed  uiiucral  waters.  Of  miner- 
aVwators  there  are  many  varieties,  and  as  a  general 
thing  several  distinct  minerals  Cv^u  bo  diiicovercd  in 
the  same  water.  Saline  waters  are  those  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  amonnt  of  neutral  salts  in  soln- 
lion,  such  as  Epsom  saltrf,  chloride  of  sodiun)..  etc. 
Should  the  water  hold  a  quantity  of  iron  in  solution^ 
it  h  termed  chalybeate,  while  waters  containing  hy- 
druaulpluirio  acid,  or  free  carbonic  -icid,  are  termed 
.vulphurons  or  carbv-natod  waters. 

Waters  collected  and  forming  a  river,  present  a  few 
philosophical  facto  worth  remembering;  A  very  small 
inclination  imparts  to  water  a  running  motion;  three 
iucbes  per  mile,  in  a  smooth*  straight,  channel,  will 
give  velocity  of  about  three  miles  per  hour,  ^\"atcr 
will  run  when  the  fall  is  one  foot  in  a  million;  while 
an  inclinatiun  of  three  feet  per  mile  will  give  birth 
to  a  mountain  torrent.  Tiie  waters  of  the  Himalaya, 
Muuntains,  the  highest  in  the  world,  lAite  and  form 
the  River  Ganges,  some  eighteen  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  its  source  it  Is  eight  hnndred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  its  waters  to  full 
thi>;  dietant'O  it  require;^  more  tlian  a  month's  tiiue; 


PORTRAIT    GALLERY, 


WESLEY  AND  WHITEIELD. 

[Phrcaiologic.il  Journal.] 
An  English  lady  says:  On  our  way  home  from  the 
chapel  to-day  I  saw  where  the  pour  peoph'  go.  It 
was  in  a  great  open  space  called  Moorciield.  Tfiuu- 
sauds  of  dirty,  ragged  men  and  women  were  listening 
to  a  preacher  in  a  clergyman's  gown.  We  were 
obliged  to  stop  while  the  crowd  made  way  fea*  ns.  At 
first  I  thought  it  must  be  thesatne  I  heard  near  Bris- 
tol, but  when  we  came  nearer  I  saw  it  was  quite  a 
different^looking  man— a  small  man,  rather  thin,  with 


the  neatest  looking  wig,  fine  sharply  cut  features,   a 
mouth  firm  enough  for  a  general,  and  a  bright  steady 
eye  which  seemed  to  command  the  crowd.  tJncle  Hen- 
derson said,  *'It  is  John  Wesley."     His  manner  was 
very  calm,  not  impessioned  like  Mr.  Whitfield's,    but 
the  people  seemed  quite  as  much  moved.    Mr.  Whit- 
field looked  as  though  he  were  pleading  w4th  the  peo- 
ple to  escape  from  a  danger  he  saw  but  they   could 
not,  and  would  draw  them  to  heaven  in  spite  of  them- 
selves.    Mr.  Wesley  did  not  appear  so  much  to  plead 
as  to  speak  with  authority.     Mr.  Whitfield  seemed  to 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  the   peril   of    his   hearers 
Mr.  Wesley  seemed  to  rest  with  his  whole  soul  on  the 
truth  ho  spoke,  and  by  ihe  force  of  his  own  calm  con- 
viction to  maJlvC  every  one  feel  that  what  ho  said  was 
true.     ][  his  hearers  wgre  moved,  it  was  not  with  the 
passion   of    the  preacher,   it   was   tlie  bare  reality  of 
the  thing»  he  said.     But   tliey   Avere  moved   indeed. 
Xo  wandej-iug  eye  was  there.     .Many  were   weeping; 
some  wero  aobbing  as  if   their  hearts   would   break, 
aud  many  more  v/cre  gazing  as  though  they  would  not 
wo<:p,  nnr  .«.tir,  nor  breathe, lest  thoy  Hlu)n]d  loos  a  word. 


THE  GUTXA-FERCHA  TREE. 

Sumatra,  a  largo  island  In.  the   liulitiit  Ocean    has 
large  furetUR  of  the  gutta-porcha  treci,     ''(iutta"  is  the 
native  name  lor  gum,  aud  *'pcrcha'*  18  the    Maylayan 
name  for  u'"fbrest-trcf\     The  virtues  and  uses  of  this 
tree  have  not  been  loni;:  known   U    us.     Provious   to 
1841,  it.^  \-ery  name  iiad  ^scarcely  been  heard.     About 
that  time  an  English  physician  was  walking   through 
a  forest  when  he  saw  a  woodman  at  work.    Observing 
that  th(i  liaiidlo  of  the  ax  was  of   quite  an   unknown 
substance  to  him,  he  inquired  wh'\t  it,  was  made  of, 
and  was  told  thai  it  was  the  juice  or  gun^   of    a   tree, 
which  ctjuld  be  cnrjulded  into  any  ishapoby  merely  dip- 
ping it  in  hot  water,  after  which,  when  tiold  agahv,  it 
becomes  quite  Inird.  On  exambiing  tho  tree  the   phy- 
sician found  tho  giun  lying  in  straight  lines  down  the 
trunk,  and  that  by  cutting  small  holes  in  the  trunk   it 
•freely  llowcd  out,  of  a  whitish  color.     On    hardening 
it  became  darker  in  appearance.     In  the  first  instance, 
abf.'Ut  twv»  hundred  pounds  were  sent  to  England  sl^ 
an  experiment;  its  utility  wa^>  soon  dir^covcred,    and 
n')w  several  Inindred  Itns  are   inipertcd    every    year. 
Gulta-pereha  is  largely  used  fur  Holes»  ot  .^hoes,  piping, 
bottleri  and  otJier  pui-poscft  where  durability  is  requir- 
ed.    It  is  aUo  turned  !'►  account  for  finer  and   more 
ornaiuental  work,  sojnu,  indeed,  of  considerable  beau- 
ty.    But  it  J'  lughest  use  is  the  coaling  it  forms  to  elec- 
tric cable.     Little  did  the  worthy   physician  imagine 
that  in  a  short  time  it  v»'ould  be  woll  known  throughout 
the  w<nld,  and  regarded  a^s  one.  of  the  most   valuable 
Rub.^tanccs  potisetiscd  by  man,     r>c\sides  the  juice,  the 
tree  yields  a  pleasant  fruit,  a  valnnldc  oil,  and  a  drug 
for  the  clicrnist.     Ks  lloweis  are  used  by  the   natives 
of  the  Tndi:ni  peninsula  as  food,  and  its  wood  is  ^ood 
timber.  Digitized  Dy  vjv^OQ IC 
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THE  WORLD'S  EARNEST  MEN- 

When  these  earneat  meu  arc  not,  then  is  the  worUl 
dead,  there  is  no  God  in  it,  society  is  in  its  states  of 
deep  damnation. 

All  the  cardinal  virtues  of  this  life  arc  coinpoiinded 
in  the  supreme  attribute— eaincBtnesf?.  Personified,  it 
is  the  man  palpitating  with  all  the  impulses  of  human 
duties.  Without  these  impulses  he  is  d^oss,  absolutely 
without  them,  and  he  is  all  dross.  Herein  is  the  dif- 
ference between  tlie  great  man  and  the  little  man;  not 
great  or  little  by  the  standard  of  inches,  but  by  the 
force  and  weight  of  our  metaphysics  j  not  great  or 
little  by  the  carpenter's  foot  rule  or  the  tailor's  meas- 
uring tape,  that  tell  the  gross  hulk  of  his  corporation, 
but  great  by  the  amount  of  the  earnestness  of  na- 
ture— of  all  God  that  palpitates  in  every  impulse  of 
his  being,  or  little  in  proportion  to  its  destitution. 

The  great  man  thou,  is  he  who  has  most  of  the  at- 
tribute of  earnest JK-rfs  in  his  compound;  the  little  man, 
he  that  has  leahl;  o(  it.  Nor  is  this  abstract,  for  they 
will  measure  tlu^msolves  iu  the  duties  and  maniresta- 
tious  of  every  day  life.  He  shall,  with  all  his  might, 
live  in  any  ot  the  duties  and  manifestations  of  his  age, 
and  he  shall  be  ranked  as  great;  because  he,  with  all 
his  might,  thus  lives  up  to  his  callinjjc  and  his  own  na- 
ture's apostleship.  jf  he  live  to  Ggd's  .service  and 
humanity's  advauccraent,  then  is  he  buth  great  and 
good,  because  he  is  earnest,  and  f-arucstncsci  is  both 
might  and  right.  If  he  is  of  his  father  the  devil,  aiidj 
with  all  the  force  of  his  nature,  lives  to  evil—with  all 
the  subtle  potency  of  a  sovereign  mind,  dominates 
over  his  race  and  carries  them  along  by  his  mighty 
intensities,  then  is  he  still  great  but  not  good. 

Napoleon,  with  his  sombro  magnificeucc  around 
him,  comes  up  without  an  effort  of  the  fancy  here,  the 
Christ  men  ri^c  with  him  as  hia  counterparts  of  con- 
trast. Of  all  created  beings  none,  not  even  him  wo 
call  the  Lord,  possessed  this  attribute  of  earnestness 
so  potently  as  him  we  call  Napoleon.  And  who,  in  i\ 
career  so  brief  as  his,  aye,  who  in  the  broadest  span 
of  human  life  ere  allotted  to  the  most  favored,  filled 
iii  that  life-time  so  vast  an  empire  among  empires 
that  wore  dominant,  not  decayed,  and  made  the  cor- 
pulent world  so  palpitate  with  the  impulses  of  his 
metaphysics — ^so  stagger  beneath  the  grand  earnest 
ness  of  his  genius  as  the  man  Napoleon?  If  the 
Christ  Is  a  name  more  potent  iu  the  human  problem 
than  that  of  the  sinner  Napoletm,  it  is  not  because  ho 
possessed  the  attribute  earnestness,  which  makes  the 
God  omi.ipotent;  but  because  he  represented  a  holier 
principle — the  principle  of  love;  and  because  the 
Christ  atribute  has  reighed  a  longer  disp'-nsation  to 
leven  humanity  with  its  divine  yearnings  of  assimila- 
tion for  man. 

For  good  or,  evil  then,  it  is  these  earnest  men  who 
make  their  mark  in  life.  They  live  with  all  their 
might  in  a  certain  direction,  and,  therefore,  are  they 
successful.  There  can  be  no  failure  with  them.  Suc- 
cess is  certain,  and  its  proportion  according  to  the 
capacity  and  fo}.-pe  of  the  individual  character.     But, 


iroreover,  earnestness  is  another  name  for  capacity; 
and  he  that  has  most  of  it  has  in  his  character  t&e 
most  capacity  and  force. 

It  was  the  conception  of  the  matchless  TalleyraBd 
in  his  state  policy  of  using  men,  not  to  ask  if  the 
man  would  be  of  use  for  this  or  that  particular  pur- 
pose of  the  state,  but  whether  or  not  he  could  be  u&td 
for  any  of  its  purposes.  If  so,  then  was  that  man  of 
use;  and  if  of  use,  then  must  that  man  be  purchaFcd 
for  the  ends  of  state  policy.  So  we  would  ask  not  a 
man's  speciality  of  talent,  his  idosyncrasies  of  charac- 
ter, his  views  and  aims  in  life,  but  is  he  an  earnest 
man  in  what  he  is?  If  so  then  will  he  be  a  mark  in 
the  world,  be  he  what  he  may.  That  man  will  not  go 
to  the  grave  unknown,  if  he  be  not  untimely  taken  off 
lie  .?('?7/  make  his  mark  in  life,  there  shall  be  his  mon- 
ument somewhere  found  among  the  works  of  man, 
for  his  very  earnestness  his  tmll  and  shall,  as  w*»ll 
as  capacity  and  force.  Pmrchase  him  therefore,  for 
you  can  find  a  use  for  him.  He  can  be  profitable  to 
the  world;  therefore  buy  him.  Aye  and  better  than 
the  world's  good — more  potent  reason  than  society 'e 
profit — he  will  be  profitable  to  you;  therefore,  bny 
him,  use  him,  by  all  means  ?/.?c  him,  whether  you  pay 
fur  him  or  not. 

As  for  genius,  that  is  carncHtncss  j^ay  cxcelfrncr^  it 
is  nature's  extreme  intensities  which  make  g'enius 
The  man  is  blessed,  or  cursed  with  its  possession, 
moves  through  his  sphcix)  in  life  as  (hough  a  mania 
from  the  gods  had  fallen  upon  him;  and  hence  Jbj 
divine  frenzy  of  geniu.s  has  become  a  phrase.  Thi«? 
type  of  man  is  that  of  a  nature—  of  a  soul,  of  a  brain, 
of  a  heart  overwhelmed  with  itself — with  its  impulr-CN-, 
its  forces,  its  capacities,  its  sums  of  earnestness'. 

But  there  is  a  chuss  of  earnest  men,  and  a  type  <i 
earnestness^  above  a!J  otiier.  They  are  of  the  moral 
and  religious  class.  Ju  this  class  come  these  men  of 
missions.  But  their  subject  is  too  vast  a  one  for  a 
more  passing  thought,  we  must  return  to  them  on 
some  other  occ;v=iiou  but  vro  wall  glance  at  the  subject 
here. 

Christ  and  bis  disciples  are  received  as  the  divines t 
type  of  the  world's  earnest  men.  After  them  the  world 
began  to  die  and  it  was  not  till  the  '^Morning  Star"  of 
the  reformation,  John  Wickliffe  came,  that  it  began  to 
be  renewed  and  purged  from  its  dross.  This  is  the 
Protestant  vi^w,  and  it  is  near  enough  for  a  general 
acceptance,  The  point  is,  that  it  was  the  earnest  men 
of  the  Protestant  era  that  took  the  world  out  of  its 
sepulchre,  and  tore  off  its  rotten  filthy  winding-sheet, 
clothed  it  in  the  fine  linen  of  an  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion, and  brought  it  down  to  our  own  day.  Mark  them 
through  their  stages,  as  they  carry  along  the  mighty 
world  upon  mighty  shoulders.  Why  they  are  the 
great  re  vol  ut  ionizers  ot  the  ages.  Society  rests  not 
on  the  shoulders  of  statesmen  when  it  is  passfti«* 
through  its  grander  stages  of  progress,  for  these 
earnest  men  of  missions  bear  the  Ark  of  the  Lord; 
and  without  an  affectation  of  cant,  it  is  the  Lord  who 
goes  in  front  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  leading 
the  chosen  people — aye  and  in  front  of  our  great  hu- 
manity leading  it,  for  humanity  is  chosen  as  welt  a? 
Israel.  These  Apostles,  these  Reformers,  these  Puri- 
tans of  England  and  America,  this  Joseph  Smitli, 
this  Brigham,  this  Ilcber  Kimball  and  his  apostolic 
brethren — these  are  the  men  who  have  can-icd  the 
.Ark  of  the  Lord  along  and  humanity  has  followed  the 
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van.  These  are  the  brightest  type  of  the  world's  ear- 
aest  men,  not  because  they  have  more  character  or 
capacity  of  iutellect,  much  less  splendor  of  genius, 
than  many  otlxers,  but  because  none  will  match  then- 
class  in  earnestness,  even -when  a  Napoleon  equals 
thorn  in  his  intensities  and  force,  he  is  inferior  to  them 
for  his  impulses  die  out  of  the  world;  but  theirs  live 
and  give  new  dispensations.  In  them  the  special  ap- 
plication of  our  text  is  reached:  **When  these  earacst 
men  are  not,  then  is  the  world  dead;  there  is  no  Cod 
in  it,  pc^cicty  is  in  its  states  of  deep  damnation." 


FOUL  PLAY 

BY  CHARLES  ni:ADB  AXD  Diox  noroiCAiiT. 

CHAI'TKR     XXIV. 

Half  an  hour  beloro  sunset,  Helen  Rollosion,  whose  viHioQ 
was  very  keen,  said  she  Paw  something  nt  the  verge  of  the  ho- 
rizon,  liUc  a  hnir  stiinding  upright.         ^ 

Hazel  looked,  but  could  not  sec  anything. 

In  ten  miuuteB  more,  Helen  Rolleston  pointed  it  out  again; 
and  then  r.azdaitl  see  a  vertical  line,  mora  like  a  ship  s  mast, 
tlian  anything  else  one  could  expect  to  sec  there. 

ThcU-  0TC3  were  now  strained  to  make  it  out,  and  as  the 
boat  advanced,  it  becAmo  more  and  more  palpable,  though  it 
^VA5  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  wa^. 

Fivomiiuites  before  the  sun  sot,  the  air  being  clearer  than 
ever,  it  stcod  out  clean  against  the  sky.-A  trec-a  lofty,  so  i- 
tary  Iroc;  -A'ithatiU  •'•vn,  like  a  c  jlumn,  an-i   b;nnch.«:^  only 

ut  the  10  p.  ^   .      „      *. 

A  p.il:a-ti\c     iath'^  mi<Ml-  of  Ih;^  Tacilic. 

\nd  but  fo.'  tlic  iuudbird  whlcU  ic-.tca  on  thcic  niA^t,  and 
ior  their  own  mercy  in  sparin- it.  they  vould  have  paescd  to 
ihG  eastward,  and  never  sc-'U  that  Riaul  palm  tree  m  mid- 
ocean.  ^  TT   1 

-Ob   ^ot  US  put  up  all  oni  emails  and  i\y  to  it"  cn.^d  Uelon. 

Welch  smiloa,  and  said,  ♦No,  misi,  yo  mu3n  t.  Lord  lovo 
vo  whatlrnn  on  to  a  land  ye  don't  know,  happy  go  lucky,  m 
f.o  dark,  liko  thab*^  Lay  her  head  for  the  trre,  and  welcome, 
but  you  must  lower  the  oiainsel,  and  treble  reel  the  foresel, 
andsocreeponacoupleknotH  an  hour,  and,  by  day-hreak, 
youMl  find  the  island  under  your  lee.  Then  you  can  look  out 
for  a  safo  landing-place." 

-The  island,  Mr.  Welch!*- said  Helen. 

-There  is  no  island,  or  I  should  have  seeu  It.        ,^    .  .  , 

•*0b  the  Island  was  hull  down.  Why  you  dun  t  think  as 
nalm-trces  grow  in  the  water?  You  do  as  I  say,  or  you  11  get 
wrockod  onsomothuntoingrcef  or  other. 

Uoon  this  Mr. Hazel  and  Mi^s  Rollo3toii  set  to  work,  and, 
witbconsiderablo  difficulty  lowered  the  maiu.^ral,   and   treble 

reefed  the  foresail.  .,,    ,      ,   •   . 

'tThat  i:?  right/^  said  Welch.  .'-To  morrow.  >ou  II  land  in 
safety,  and  bury  ray  mos>matc  and  me.'' 

••Oh,  no!''  cried  Helou  Kollet^lon.  -We  must  bury  him,  but 
wcmeau  tocnreyon.''  „    .  u* 

Thin-  obeyed  Welch's  iustruclious,  and  so  crept  on  all  night, 
and  so  well  h-ul  this  able  seaman  calculated  distance  and  rate 
of  sailing,  that,  when  the  sun  rose,  mvo  enough  there  was  an 
island  under  their  Ice.  di-stant  about  a  league,  though  it  look- 
^aiuchlc33.  But  the  pAlm-lrcc  was  more  hau  twico  that 
?u>toce.  By  force  of  wind  and  current  they  had  made  lee^ 
wa7aU  night,  and  that  tree  Mood  on  thr  most  w.-.terly  point 

of  the  island.  ,    i  r     • 

Hazel  and  Mi.n  Rolkbton  stood  up  and  hurrahed  for  joy; 
,      ihon   fell  on  their  knees  in   sihmt  gratitude.      Welch  only 

^'^I^though  there  was  no  broken  watcrat  sea,  yet  V^'^^^^'^^f ' 

formidable  to  such  a  craft  as  their?,  were  seen  foaming  over 

I     long  dSjointcd  re^^r.  ahead,  thatgrinned  black  and   dangerous 

I     ^fheylharc'onstated   Welci;,  and  he   told   them   they  mu.t 


tack  directly,  and  make  aclrcnlt  of  the  island  to  land;  he  had 
to  ehow  them  how  to  tack;  and,  the  sea  rising,  they  got  thor- 
oughly wetted,  and  Miss  Rolleston  rather  frightened;  for  here 
was  a  peril  thoy  had  escaped  hitherto. 

However,  before  eleven  o'clock,  they  had  stood  out  to  sea, 
and  coasted  the  whole  sontb  side  of  the  island;  they  then  put 
the  boat  before  the  wind,  and  soon  ran  past  the  east  coast, 
which  was  very  narrow, — in  fact,  a  sort  of  bluflf-head,— -and  got 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Here  the  water  was  compara- 
tively smooth,  and  the  air  warm  and  balmy. 

They  kept  about  a  mile  off  the  shore,  and  ranged  along  the 
north  side,  looking  out  for  a  good  landing. 

Here  was  no  longer  an  unbroken  line  of  cliffs,  but,  an  undu- 
lating shore,  with  bulging  rocks,  and  lines  of  reef.  After  a 
mile  or  two  of  that  the  coast  ran  out  seaward,  and  they  passed 
close  to  a-  mo^t  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  vegetation^ 
Great  tangled  woods  crowned  the  shore  and  the  landward' 
slopes,  and  their  grand  foliage  seemed  to  flow  over  into  the 
sea;  for  hero  was  a  broad  rocky  flat,  intersected  with  a  thou- 
sand little  channels  of  the  sea;  and  the  thousand  little  islets  so 
formed,  were  crowded,  covered,  and  hidden  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Huge  succulent  leaves  of  the  richest  hue  hung 
over  the  water,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  adventurous  of 
them  showed,  by  the  crystals  that  sparkled  on  their  green 
surface,  that  the  waves  had  actually"  been  kissing  them  at  high 
tide.  This  ceased  aud  they  passed  right  unrler  a  cliff,  crown- 
ed with  trees  above. 

Thiscliff  wasbro.id  aud  irregular,  aud  iu  one  ol  iU  cav- 
ities a  cascade  of  puro  fresh  watei*  came  sparkling,  leaping, 
and  tumbling  down  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  There  it  had 
formed  agreat  basin  of  water;  cool,  deep,  transparent,  which 
trickled  over  on  to  a  tongue  of  pink  sand,  -and  went  in  two 
crystal  gutters  to  the  sea. 

Great  and  keen  was  the  rapture  this  sight  caused  our  poor 
parched  voyagers;  and  eager  their  desire  to  land  at  once,  i 
possible,  and  plungo  their  burning  lips,  and  swelling  throathf 
and  fevered  hands  into  that  heavenly  liquid;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment they  were  diverted  from  that  purpose  by  the  scene  that 
burst  on  them. 

This  wooded  clin'.  with  its  wonderful  cascade,  was  the  very 
gate  of  Taradisc.  They  passed  it,  and  in  one  moment  were  in 
a  bay— a  sudden  bay,  wonderfully  deep  for  its  extent,  and 
sheltorod  on  three  sides.  Broad  sand.s  with  rviinbow  tints,  all 
sparkling  and  dotted  with  birds,  some  white  as  snow,  some 
gorgeous.  A  peaceful  sea  of  exquisite  blue  kissing  these  lovely 
sands  with  myriad  dimple?.,  and,  from  the  land  side,  soft  em- 
erald slopen.  embroidered  with  silver  threads  of  water,  came 
to  the  very  etlgo  pf  *he  sands;  bo  that,  from  all  those  glorious 
hues,  that'llocked  the  prismatic  and  sparkling  sands,  the  eye 
of  the  voyagers  passed  at  onco  to  the  vivid,  yet  sweet  and 
soothing,  green  of  Nature,  and  over  this  paradise,  tho  breeze 
they  could  no  longrr  feel,  wafted  spicy  but  delicate  odors  from 
unseen  trees. 

Even  Welch  raised  himself  in  tho  boat,  and  sniffed  the  hea- 
venly air,  and  smiled  at  tho  heavenly  spot.  ^'Here's  a  })leesed 
haven'.'  said  he,  ''Pown  sail,  and  row  her  ashore." 

C  II  A  P  T  E  R      XXV. 


Thoy  rowed  more  than  a  mile,  so  deep  was  the  glorious  bay; 
and  then  their  oars  struck  the  gronnd.  But  Hazel  with  the 
boat  hook  propelled  the  boat  gently  over  the  pellucid  water, 
that  now  seemed*  too  shallow  to  float  u  canoe,  and  at  last  look- 
ed like  tho  mere  varnish  of  that  picture,  the  prismatic  sands 
below,  yet  still  the  little  craft  glided  over  it,  till  it  gently 
grazed  the  soft  sand,  and  was  stationary.  So  placidly  ended 
that  terrible  voyage.  ___ 

Mr.  Hazel  and  Mks  Kolleston  were  on  fihore  iu  a  raomeuf, 
and  it  was  all  they  could  do  not  to  fall  upon  the  land  kiss  it. 

Never  had  the  sea  disgorged  upon  that  fairy  isle  such  ghast- 
ly spectres.  Thoy  looked,  not  like  people  about  to  die,  but 
that  had  died,  and  been  buried,  and  just  come  out  of  their 
graves  to  land  on  that  blissful  shore.  We  should  have  started 
back  with  horror;  but  the  birds  of  that  virgin  isle  merely  step- 
ped out  of  their  way,  and  did  not  fly. 

Thoy  had  landed  in  paradise. 

Even  Welch  yielded  to  that  universal  longing  men  have  to 
embrace  the  land  after  perih  at  scm,  and  was  putting  his  leg 
slowly  over  the  gunwale,  when  Hazel  came  back  to  his  as.sis- 
tancc.  Ho  got  ashore,  but  was  contented  to  sit  down  with  his 
cye3  on  tho  dimpled  sea  and  the  boat  waiting  quietly   till  the 
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tide  should  float  bis  friend  to  his  feet  again. 

The  Bea  birds  waUtcd  qnioliy  about  bira,  and  minded  him 
not 

Mies  Rolleston  ascended  a  green  slope  very  slowly,  for  her 
limbs  were  cramped;  and  was  lost  to  view. 

Hazel  now  went  up  the  beach,  and  took  a  more  minutC'sur- 
vey  of  the  noighborhood. 

The  west  side  of  the  bay  was  varied.  Half  of  it  presented 
the  soft  character  that  marked  the  bay  in  general;  but  a  portion 
of  it  was  rocky,  though  streakedwith  vegetation,  and  this  part 
was  ntersecled  by  narrow  clefts,  into  which*,  in  some  rare 
tempests  and  high  tides  combined,  tongues  of  the  sea  had  en- 
tered, licking  the  sides  of  the  gullies  smooth;  and  these  occa- 
sional visits  were  marked  by  the  sand,  and  broken  shells,  and 
other  debris  the  tempestuous  and  encroaching  sea  had  left  be- 
hind. 

The  true  high  water-murk  was  several  feet  lower  than  these 
debris,  and  was  clearly  marked.  On  the  land  above  the  cliffs 
he  found  a  tangled  jungle  of  tropical  shrubs,  into  which  ho  did 
not  penetrate,  but  skirted  it,  and,  walking  eastward,  came  out 
upon  a  delicious  down  or  gras.'^y  slope,  that  faced  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  It  wft.s  a  gentleman's  lawn  of  a  thousand  acres, 
with  an  extremely  g<^ntlc  slope  from  the  centre  of  the  island 
down  to  the  sea. 

A  river  flowing  fiom  ^oinu  (Hstant  source  ran  eastward 
through  this,  down,  but  at  its  verge,  and  almost  encircled  it. 
Hazel  traversed- the  Inwn  until  this  river,  taking  a  sudden  tnrn 
towards  the  sea,  intercepted  him  at  a  ^pot  which  he  immodi- 
atcly  lixed  on  as  Helen  KoUei^ton'.s  future  residence. 

Four  short,  thick,  umbrageous  trees  stood  close  to  the  stream 
on  this  side,  and,  on  the  ca.storn  .^ide  was  a  grove  of  gigantic 
pulm  trees,  at  whose  very  ankles  the  river  run.  Indeed,  it  had 
undermined  one  of  these  palm  trees,  and  that  gir^nt  at  this  mo- 
ment lay  all  across  the  stream,  leaving  a  gap  through  which 
Hazel's  eye  eould  pierce*  to  a  great  depth  among  \hoi*e  grand 
columns;  for  Ihey  stood  wide  apart,  and  there  was  not  a  ves- 
tago  of  bruslnvood,  jun;;;]**.  or  even  gra^s,  below  thoir  eiu^rmous 
crowns. 

He  chiistemd  the  place  Hi  noUn'.s(»n  the  .spot. 
Ho  now  dipped  his  biih  r  iutu  tho  stream  and  io»iud  it  i^nrc 
and  tolerably  cool. 

He  followed  tho  bend  of  tbt^blroani;  it  ovaued  the  ?lupe  and 
took  him  by  its  own  milder  d(. scent  l«i  the  f^au'i";  ever  these  it 
Howed  smooth  :;s  glass  into  the  ^ea. 

Hazel  ran  to  Welch  to  tell  him  all  he  had  di-iov.  red.  and  to 
give  him  his  flrst  water  from  tho  island. 

He  found  a  roan  colored  pi-^eon.  with  a  purpillsh  neck  parch- 
ed on  the  sick  man's  foot.  The  bird  shone  like  a  rainbow,  and 
cocked  a  saucy  eye  at  Uuzel,  and  flew  up  into  tho  air  a  few 
yards,  but  it  J^oon  appeared  that  fear  had  liltle  to  do  with  this 
movement;  for,  after  an  airy  circle  or  t-ivo.  he  fanned  Hav.ors 
cheeks  with  hi;^  fast  flapping  wiiigrf,  and  lighted  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  bailer,  and  was  for  sipping. 

"Oh,  look  here,  Welcb!''  cried  Hazel,  in  an  ecstasy  uf  delight. 
•Ay,   sir,"'  said  Ik-.     '  I'c  ov  thinir?,  tboy  han't  a  louud  us 
out  yet. 

Tho  talking  pnzzl^'d  the  bird,  if  it  dt?l  not  abirni  hi"%  and 
he  flew  up  to  the  ncurcsi  tree,  and.  perching  there,  inspected 
these  new  and  noi.'^y  bipeds  at  bis  leisure. 

Hazel  now  laid  bin  baud  on  Wckb's  sbuuldcr  and  rimiii»lcd 
him  gently  they  bad  a  .^^ad  dul\  to  pi'iforn-.  which  conld  not  be 
postponed. 

.  •'Right  you  ere,  .sir,''  said  Welcb,  "and  v^-ry  kind  o1  ycu  to  Ud^ 
me  have  my  way  with  him.    Poor  Sam  T' 

"d  Imvo  found  a  place.'' !•  aid  Hazel,  in  a  low  voice.  ••We 
can  take  the  boat  cluic  to  it.'    IM  where  i.s  Miss  Rolleston?"' 

"Oh,  ebe  is  not  far  oft':  she  was  hero  just  now,  and  brought 
me  this  here  little  cocou-nnt,  and  patted  me  on  the, back,  she 
did.  then  oQ' again  on  a  ciuiae.    likvs  her  llt*le  heart!" 

Hazel  and  Welch  tben  gut  into  the  boat,  and  pu&hcd  oil 
without  much  ditSculty,  and  punlodacr<*>3  the  bay  to  one  uf 
thobO  clefts  we  have  intlicalcd. 

It  was  now  nearly  high  watfr.  and  tlu'y  uioured  tho  boat 
close  under  the  cleft  Havel  bad  selected. 

Then  they  both  got  out  and  went  up  to  tiie  cxiremity  of  the 
cleft,  and  there,  with  the  axe  and  with  pieces  of  wuud  they 
found  Ibi'rc,  tbcy  :-cra|)cd  out  a  re;iing  place  for  Cooper.  Thi: 
was  no  light  work;  for  it]\\  as  all  btouos,  shells,  fragments  of  coral 
and  driod  sea-weed  lying  loocely  togother.  But  now  camo  a 
hard  tack  in  which  Welch  could  not  a,^^Jst.  Hazel  uitsbippcd 
a  thwart,  and  laid  the  body  on  it:  then  by  a  great  eilort  stag- 
gered with  the  burden  up  to  the  grave  and  deposited  it  Ho 
was  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and  had  to  sit  down  panting  for 


somo  time.    As  soon  as  he  was  recovered,  he  told  Vrelcl 
stand  at  tho  head  of  tho  grave,  and  ho  stood  at  tbo  loot,  birji 
headed,  and  th-^n  from  memory  ho  repeated  tbo   service  of  *-«■ 
Church,  hardly  missing  or  displacing  a  word. 

This  was  no  tame  rccitalj  the  scene,  the  circumstance^,  'i$ 
very  absence  of  the  book,  made  it  tender  and  solema.  Aal 
then  Welch  repeated  thos3  beautiful  words  after  Hazel.  in| 
Hazel  let  him.  And  how  did  he  repeat  tbem?  In  such  ab,ii«- 
ty  loving  tone,  as  became  one  who  was  about  to  follow,  csA 
aU  this  but  a  short  leave-taking.  So  uttered,  for  the  living  2r| 
well  as  the  dead,  tboro  immortal  woru:^  bud  a  strange  tiga* 
canoe  and  beauty. 

And  presently  a  lender,  silvory  voice  come  dcwn  to  mln^k 
with  the  deep  and  solemn  t  jues  of  the  male  mourners.  It  wai 
Helen  Rolleston.  Sbo  had  watched  mc!:t  of  their  movemeEti 
unseen  herself,  and  now,  standing  at  the  edge  of"  tho  ravine, 
and  looking  down  on  them,  uttered  a  Eoft  but  thrilling  amca 
to  every  prayer.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  men  prepared  ta 
fill  in  tho  grave,  she  spoke  to  Welch  in  an  undertone,  and 
begged  leave  to  pay  her  tribute  Qrsl;  ai|;d  with  tbi.'i  fh^  dt> 
tachedher  aprun,  and  bold  it  out  to  Ibcm.  IIa2el  e^-:ily  cliaib- 
ed  up  to  her,  and  found  bor  apron  was  full  of  sweet  _tme!'.i:ij 
bark  and  aromatic  leaves,  whose  Iroarancc  filled  the  air. 

"I  want  you  to  strew  llic-o  over  lii.^  poor  joniain?,"'  she  saii, 
"Oh,  not  common  eaitb!  lie  ^iveO  onr  live.-'.  And  M?  i.vt 
words  were,  'I  love  you,  T-ni.'     Vh  ucur.  o!i  dear,  oh    dciT!"^ 


^Vnd  with  that  .^bo  gave  bii!>  \ho  i-.pic:\  t: 
brad  to  hide  her  tears. 

Ha/,el  ble.s.^td  her  fur  the  Ih  ejn].f,  \vl:ii; 
lady  would  have  bad;  and  Welcb  and  li 
their  eye.-,  s-t rowed  tbo  si'icy  K  r-vcs  fi/.-;! 
sbingb'  neaily  b'j'uid  v.  i'lj     ■    \,'.\  ]  :...r] 


jiidctd,  n'.»ne  hni  3 


Hazel's  next  care,  and  tlKit   a  i-:t 
shelter  for  tho  delicalo  .;;irl    and  tb 
stances  had  placed  under  bii^  care 
Welch  and  he  were  poiiig  to  err 
she    bo  good  enough  to  meet  tb 
where  she  would  tind  four  tr 


',    with   tho 

and : oon  a 
1  tb;  -ai'-r 


leurs  : 


'4;;;  one,  w.n  to    pruvi::^ 

f! -K  innti.   vhoin    circnrv 

He  told   y.Ur    RoUestor. 

j' ih;' bay   ai.iiu.    ond    woiiM  ! 

■hi  at  ilio  b:nd   ul    the  t'iv.t 

SUi'  r.odded   bor   head   an'! 


took  that  road  accordingly.  Hazel  ruv.\d  ca.^t.vard  across llf 
bay,  and  it  being  now  high  i\aler,  be  ^ot  the  boat  into  IL^ 
river  itself  near  the  ed^^e  of  ilie  sl'.r.re.  and.  a:-  tbi.i  river  \n\ 
worn  a  channel,  bo  comrivrd  with  ilu-  bv:.t  buok  to  prOj>c. 
tbo  liuatup  the  stream,  1j  an  n:igIo  in  tbe  bar.k  vwitbin  V')it\ 
yards  of  tho  four  trce)^.  l.e  c^utd  get  no  Iratbor,  the  htreaia 
being  now  not  only  eluiilov,-  but  blocli.d  beve  and  there  wiiu 
great  rough  fragmeutj^  of  stone.  Hn/ol.}  n>nea  the.  boat  im-j 
the  angle  o)it  of  tbo  current,  and  mojicd  her  fast.  Ho  nni 
Welch  then  got  ajbore,  and  Mirs  Rolleston  wi^,^  L-tand-np-  at  i-.-' 
four  trees.  He  ^'ent  to  her  and  ?ai  1  entlni;  'i.  !:c.'t!ly. '  TLi-  i^ 
to  bo  your  bou.=c.     Is  it  n')t  a  b',>au^iftil  ^:l^!'- 

••Yes  it  is  a  beautiful  eito,  bnt-  f'*:;^/-.--.'  iv.v--  1  r:al!j  do..'- 
90Q  tho  houi^e,''  v.'as  her  reply. 

••But  you  isce  tho  framework.'' 

Htdeu  loobcd  all  about,  and  lhe;i  .-aid  rn. 'fully.  '•!  ^upp--.--' 
I  rim  blind,  .^Ir.or  el^i*  vou  are  ihr^aming.  for  1  ?co  nothing  at 
nil." 

•'Why  here's  a  roof  rea.ly  ma)*\  a-id  tl.e  fian-.eofa  w^M 
We  have  only  to  wattle  a  fcropn  bptwLcn  thece  fonrupriglits.' 

"Only  to  wattle  a  screcu?  lint  I  don't  know  what  wallling 
a  screen  is;    Who  doe;??'' 

"Why  you  get  .7omo  o.^  lb.  e.  :i  ^  tl::-.t  grow  a  little  faifber 
up  the  river,  and  acrtaii  lo:i;^'  v.i,y  cvrai^I  have  marked 
down,  and  then  you  fix  i\\\(\  iwavo  till  \un  ra-ib-o  n  screen  from 
tree  to  tree;  tbi.^  could  be  pr.tcbLd  v.iJb  wet  dry.  I  know 
where  there  i.s  plenty  of  that.  MeaJdime  see  what  io  done  lo 
our  hands.  The  crown  of  ibij  ^.\.-.t  palm  trro  lies  at  tho 
Southern  aperture  of  your  bon-e,  aud  blee.l:.'  it  tniii-(^ly  up: 
that  will  keep  oft  the  only  cold  wind.  tLer(;uth  wind,  from yci 
to-night.  Tben  look  ^  tliese  lou;^;  :-pJb y  loaves  interlaced  over 
your  head.  (Those  tree .5  uie  ccrew  piaos.")  Tbeicisaroof 
ready  made.  Youmtittlaive  anot'i-r  ro  )f  u:i  lerr.eata  thai. 
but  ft  will  du  for  a  day  o;-  t\,  o." 

'•Hut  you  will  wattle  ibo  iTrecn  d:r«"*lly,''  .-aid  Ikion.  '-Di  - 
gin  at  once,  ]dea.  e.     1  a;a  t-nxions  to  8t  u  a  .c:(;.Mi  wattled. ' 

•Well,'' i:aid  Welcb,  who  bad  joh.val  lb. mi.  *l.-ind.'nien  iUc 
queer  folk,  the  bcJ  of  "ern.  Wliy.  i,-,!  .  i;  wuvAd  t.d;o  biia  a 
week  to  screen  you  with  ru.-bc:^  Mi.d  icavi.i.  and  ibchu-ral  ol 
weed^•;  and  I'd  do  i,t  in  half  an  hour,  if  I  wa--  tbo  Tom  Welch 
I  u::ed  to  be.  Why  there':5  i-paio  caiiva.-s  ur.ap^b  in  tie  boa* 
to  go  between  th'.'.-<c  four  tree.?  brea^^t  bigb,  a:;d  then  there*- 
tbeforoBel  bc.--Idc;!  tl:e  ma'n^elV  aU-j;ou  aial  iii*'   -ball   v.v.u:, 

sir.''  n.nm.onhwt-fOOQlC 
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**Oh,  excuse  me,**  said  Miss  Rolleston,  "I  will  not  bo'sholter 
cd  at  the  expense  of  friends." 

-'Welch.youare  a  trump/' said  Hazel,  and  r^n  off  for  the- 
spare  canvass.  He  brought  it,  and  the  carpenter's  basHot  of 
tools.  They  went  to  work,  and  Miss  Rolleston  insisted  on 
taking  part  in  it.  Finding  her  so  disposed,  Hazel  said  that 
they  had  better  divide  their  labors  since  tho  time  was  short. 
Accordingly  he  took  the  axe  and  chopped  off  a  great  many 
scales  of  ibe  palm  tree  and  lighted  a  great  fire  between  tho 
trees,  while  tho  other  two  -worked  on  the  canvas.s, 

**Th«istodry  the  soil  as  well  as  cook  our  provisions," 
said  he;  '*and.now  I  must  go  and  find  food.  Is  there  anything 
you  fancy?"  He  t&rnod  his  head  from  the  fire  he  was  light- 
ing  and  addressed  this  question  both  to  Welch  and  Miss  Rol- 
leston. ,  .,  ^ 

Miss  Rolleston  stared  at  this  question,  then  smiled,  and,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  lady,  said,  "I  think  I  should  like  a  good 
large  coco«nut,  if  you  can  find  one."  She  felt  sure  there  was 
no  othe^  eatable  thing  in  tho  whole  island. 

"I  wants  a  cabbage,"  said  Welch,  in  a  loud  voice. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Wolch^  wciironot  athome,"3aid   Miss   Rolleston. 
blushing  at  the  preposterous  demand, 

"No,  miss,  in  Capericorn.  Whereby  we  shan't  have  to  pay 
nothing  for  this  here  cabbage.  I'll  tell  yo,  miss  :  when  a 
sailor  comes  ashore  he  always  goes  in  for  green  vegetables; 
for  why.  he  has  eaten  so  much  junk  and  biscuit,  nature  sings 
out  for.  greens.  Me  and  mjtshipmaloR  was  paip  off  atPoits- 
mouth  last  year,  and  six  of  us  agreed  to  dine  together  and 
each  order  his  dish.  Blest  if  six  boiled  legs  of  mutton  did  not 
come  up  smoking  hot;  three  was  with  cabbage,  and  three  with 
turmots.  Mine  was  with  turmots.  But  them  I  don't  ask  so 
nigh  the  Line:  don't  yo  go  to  think,  bccau.se  I'm  sick,  and 
tho  lady  and  you  is  so  Und  to  me,  and  to  him  that  is  a-waiting 
outside  them  there  shoals  for  me.  as  I'm  unreasonable; 
turmots  I  wish  you  both  and  plenty  of  'em,  when  some  whaler 
gets  driven  out  her  couise  and  picks  you  up,  and  carries  you 
into  northern  latitudes  wherg  turmots  grow,  but  Cabbage  is 
my  right.  Cabbage  is  my  due,  being  paid  off  in  a  manner,  for 
the  ship  is  foundered  and  I'm  ashore:  Cabbage  I  ask  for,  as  a 
seaman  that  has  done  his  duty,  and  a  man  that  won't  live  to 
eat  many  more  of  em,  and''  (losing  his  temper),  "if  you  are 
the  man  I  take  you  for,  you'll  run  and  fetch  me  a  cabbage 
fresh  from  the  tree,''  (recovering  his  temper),  "I  know  I  didn't 
ought  to  ax  a  person  to  shin  up  a  tree  for  me;  but.  Lord  bloFs 
you,  there  ain't  no  sarcy  little  boys  a-looking  on,  and  here  s 
a  poor  fellow  mostly  dying  for  it."  .       ,        . 

Miss  Rolleston  looked  at  Mr.  Hazel  with  alarm  in  every  fea- 
ture: and  whispered,  "Cabbajfo  from  tho  tree.  Is  he  wander- 
in*'!" 

Hazel  smiled.  "No,"  said  he.  -He  has  picked  up  a  fable 
of  these  .seas,  that  there  Is  a  tree  which  grows  cabbages." 

Welch  heard  him  and  said,  with  duo  warmth,  *'0f  course 
there  is  a  tree  on  all  those  islands,  that  grows  cabbages;  that 
was  known  a  hundred  years  before  you  was  born,  and  ship- 
mates of  mine  have  oaten  them." 

"Excuse  me,  what  those  old  Admirals  and  Buccaneers,  that 
set  the  legend  afloat,  were  so  absurd  as  to  call  a  cabbage,  and 
your  shipmates  mav  have  eaten  for  one,  is  nothing  on  earth 
but  the  last  year's  crowth  of  the  palm  tree.*' 

"Palm-tree  bo  ,"  said  Welch:  and  thereupon  ensued  a 

hot  argument,  which  Helen's  good  sense  cut  short. 

'•Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  *can  you  by  any  possibility  get  our 
poor  friend  the  thing  he  wants?"  ,.      . 

•♦Oh,  that  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  poa?ibility,  said 
Hazel,  dryly.  ,.       .      ... 

"Well  then  suppose  you  begin  by  getting  him  the  thing. 
Then  I  will  boil  the  thing,  and  ho  will  eat  the  thing:  and  after 
all  that  it  will  be  time  to  argue  about  the  name  we  shall  give 

The  good  sense  of  this  struck  Mr.  Hazel  forcibly.  Ho  start- 
ed off  at  once,  armed  with  the  axe,  and  a  net  bag  W  elch  had 
made  since  ho  had  became  unfit  for  heavy  labor;  ho  called 
back  to  them  as  he  went,  to  put  the  pots  on. 

Welch  and  Mis.^  ;Rollcston  complied;  and  then  tho  sailor 
showed  the  lady  how  to  sew  sailbrwise,  driving  the  large 
needle  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  guarded  by  a  piece  of  lea- 
ther. They  had  nailed  two  breadths  of  canvass  to  tho  trees 
on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and  run  the  breadths  rapidly  to- 
gether; and  the  water  was  bubbling  in  the  balers,  when  Miss 
Eolleston  uttered  a  scream,  for  Hazel  came  running  over  the 
prostrate  palm-tree  as  if  it  was  a  proper  bridge,  and  lighted  m 
the  midst  of  them.  ,  ,         , .        . 

"Got  one,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  and  produced  irom  his  not 
some  limes,  two  cocoa  nuts,  and  a  land-turtle;  from  this  last 


esculent  Miss  Rolleston  withdrew  with  undisguised  horror, 
and  it  was  in  vain  he  assured  her  it  was  a  great  delicacy. 

"No  matter:  it  is  a  reptile.    Oh.  please,  send  it  away.*' 

"The  Queen  of  the  Island  reprieves  you,"  said  he,  and  put 
down  the  terrapin,  which  went  off  very  leisurely  for  a  repriev- 
ed reptile. 

Then  Hazel  produced  a  fine  bream,  which  he  had  found 
struggling  in  a  rock-pool,  the  tide  having  turned,  and  three 
sea  cray-fish,  bigger  than  any  lobster.  Ho  chopped  their  heads 
off  outside,  and  throw  their  tails  into  tho  pots;  he  stuck  a 
piece  of  pointed  wood  through  the  bream,  and  gave  it  to 
Welch  to  toast;  but  Welch  waved  it  aside. 

"I  see  no  cabbage,"  said  ho,  grimly. 

'Oh,  1  forgot:  but  that  U  soon  jpund,"  j^id  Hazel.  "Here, 
givo  me  tho  fish,  and  you  take  the  saw,  and  examine  the  head 
of  his  palm-tree,  which  lies  at  Miss  Rolle-ston's  door.  Saw 
away  the  succulent  part  of  l;i-;t  year's  growth!  and  bring  it 
here." 

Welch  got  up  slowly. 

"1*11  go  with  you,  Mr.  Welch,"  said  Miss  Rolleston. 

She  will  not  be  alone  with  me  fur  a  moment,  if  she  can  help 
it,  thought  Hazol,  and  sat  moody  by  the  fire.  But  ho  shook  off 
his  sadness,  and. forced  on  a  cheorful  look  tho  moment  they 
came  back.  They  brought  with  them  a  vegetable  very  like  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  onl|:  longer  and  whiter. 

'.'There,"  said  \\Vlch,  "what  d'ye  call  that?" 

'The  lafct  year's  growth  of  tho  palm,'"  said   Ilazol,  calmly. 

This  vegetable  was  cut  iu  two  and  put  into  the  pots. 

"There,  take  the  toasting-fork  again,"  said  Hazol  to  Welch, 
and  drow  out  from  his  not  three  huge  scallop-shells.  "Soup- 
plates,"  said  he,  and  washed  thrm  in  tho  running  stream:  then 
put  them  beroro  the  flro  to  dry. 

While  tho  fish  and  vegetable  were  coukin,^.  hu  went  and  cut 
off  some  of  the  leafy,  pinnated,  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and 
fastened  them  horizontally  above  the  strips  of  canvass.  Each 
palm-branch  traversed  a  whole  side  of  the  bower  This  clos- 
ed tho  northern  and  western  sides. 

On  tho  southern  side,  the  prostrate  palm  tree,  on  striking 
the  ground,  had  so  crushed  its  boughs  and  leaves  together,  as 
to  make  a  thick  wall  of  foliage. 

Then  he  took  to  making  forks;  and  primitive  ones  they  were 
Ho  selected  a  bough  the  size  of  a  thick  walking  stick,  sawed  it 
off  the  tree;  sawed  a  piece  six  inches  long  ofl'  it,  peeled  that, 
split  it  in  four,  and  with  hi*  knife,  gave  each  piece  throe  points 
by  merely  tapering  off  and  serrating  one  end;  aud  so  he  made 
a  fork  a  minute.  Then  he  brought  all  the  rugs  and  things  from 
the  boat,  and,  tho  ground  being  now  thoroughly  dried  by  the 
firo,  placed  them  for  seats;  gave  each  person  a  largo  leaf  for  u 
plate,  besides  a  gcallop-shcll;  and  served  out  supper.  It  was 
eaten  with  rare  appetite;  the  palm-troe  vegetable  in  particular 
was  delicious,  tas'ing  between  a  cabbage  and  a  cocoa-nut. 

When  Ihey  had  nipped.  Hfizcl  removed  the  plates  ancf 
went  to  the  boat  Ho  returned,  dragging  the  foremast  and 
foresail,  which  wore  small,  and  called  Welch  out.  They  agreed 
to  ri^  the  mainsail  tarpaulin-wise  and  sleep  in  tho  boat.  Ac- 
cordingly^ they  mado  themselves  very  busy  screening  the  east 
side  of  Miss  Rollcst^s  new  abode  with  the  foresail,  and  fast- 
ened a  loop  and  drill  a  nail  into  the  tree,  and  looped  the  sail 
to  it,  then  suddenly  bade  her  good-night  in  cheerful  tones,  and 
were  gone  in  a  moment,  leaving  her  to  repose  as  they  imagin- 
ed. Hazel  in  particulai*,  having  used  all  his  ingenuity  to  se- 
cure her  personal  comfort,  Was  now  too  bent  on  showing  her 
the  most  delicate  respect,  and  forbearance,  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  But,  justly  counting  on  tho  delicacy,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  timidity,  of  her  sex,  and  hc»  first  night  in  the  Island 
was  a  terribly  trying  one. 

Thrice  she  opened  her  mouth  to  call  Welch  aud  Hazel  back, 
but  could  not.  Vet  when  their  footsteps  were  out  of  hearing 
she  would  have  given  tho  world  to  havo  them  behveen  her 
and  the  perils  wi^h  which  she  felt  herself  surrounded. 

Tigers;  Snakes;  Scorpions;  SavagesI  what  would  become 
of  her  during  tho  long  night? 

She  sat  and  cowered  before  tho  hot  embers.  She  listened  to 
what  seemed  the  angry  roar  of  the  sea.  What  with  tho  still- 
ness of  the  night  and  her  sharpened  scnces  she  heard  it  all 
round  the  Island.  She  seemed  environed  with  peril,  and  yet 
surrounded  by  desolation.  No  ono  at  hand  to  savo  her  in 
lime  from  a  wild  beast.  No  one  anywhere  near  except  a  sii-k 
sailor,  and  ono  she  would  almost  rather  die  than  call  hiugly 
to  her  aid,  for  he  had  once  told  her  he  loved  her. 

"Oh,  Papa!  oh  Arthur'."  yhe  cried,  "arc  you  praying  for  your 
poor  Helen?''  Then  she  hud  recourse  to  a  stratagem  that  be- 
ongs  to  her  sex.  She  qTOI^edJer^e^,/^^c^;y  ^^11,  aud  ?o  Uy  • 
trembling,  and  longing  r 
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At  tho  first  streak  of  dawn  she  tied  from  her  place  of  torture, 
and  after  plunging  her  face  and  hands  m  the  river,  which  did 
her  a  world  of  good,  she  went  off,  and  entered  the  jungle,  and 
searched  it  closoly,  so  far  as  she  could  penetrate  it.  Soon  she 
heard  "Miss  Rolleston"  called  in  anxious  tones.  But  she 
tossed  her  little  head,  and  revenged  herself  for  her  night  of 
agony  by  not  replying. 

However,  Nature  took  her  in  hand;  imperious  hunger  drew 
her  back  to  her  late  place  of  torture;  aud  there 
she  found  a  fire,  and  Hazel  cooking  cray-fish.  She  ate  the  cray- 
fish heartily,  and  drank  cocoa-nut  milk  out  of  half  a  cocoa-nufc. 
which  the'ingeniou?  Hazel  had  already  sawn,  polishedj  and 
mounted  for  her. 

After  that,  nazel'H  whole  day  was  occupied  in  stripping  a 
tree  that  stood  on  tho  wesArn  promontory  of  the  bay,  and 
building  up  tho  materials  of  a  bon-firo  a  few  yards  from  it, 
that  if  any  whaler  should  stray  that  way,  they  might  not  bo  at 
a  loss  for  means  to  attract  her  attention.  . 

Welch  was  very  ill  all  day,  and  Miss  Rollestou  nursed  him. 
He  got  about  towards  evening,  and  Miss  Rolleston  asked  him 
rather  timidly  if  ho  could  put  her  up  a  bell-rope. 

"Why,  yes,  miss,-'  said  Welch,  **lbat  is  easy  enough;  but  I 
don't  see  no  bell." 

Oh,  she  did  not  want  a  bell-  she  onlv  wanted  a  bell-rope. 

Hazel  came  up  during  this  conversi#ion,  and  she  then  gave 
her  reason. 

'•rjccause,  then,  it  Mr.  Welch  is  ill  in  tho  I'.ight,  aud  wants 
mo,  I  could  come  to  him.  Or — '- finding  herself  getting  near 
the  real  rt-.ason  she  stopped  short. 

'•Or  what?'  inquired  Hazel,  eagerly. 

She  replied  to  Welch.  "When  tigiM-s  and  Things  come  to  me, 
I  can  let  you  know,  Mr.  Wclch—ir  you  have  any  curiosity- 
about  tho  rciiult  of  their  visit.'' 

"Tigers!''  siiid  Ha/.cl,  Ih  answer  to  lljliritle  slap;  "there  aru 
no  tigers  hero;  no  hir|ro  animal.s  ofpn^y  fxist  in  the  Pacilic.'' 

''What  makes  you  think  IhalV' 

"It  is  notorious:  nnlurali.sts  an^  Oi^rrcd.' 

"iJutl  am  not.     1  heard  noi>:o3  ail  night. 

And  little  1  expected  that  anything  of  me  would  bo  left  thi;s 
morning,  except,  perhaps,  my  ijack  hair.  Mr.  Welch  you  aro 
clever  at  rigging  things — that  U  what  you  call  it— and  sopleaso 
rig  me  a  bell-rope,  then  I  shall  not  iK'Cateu  up  alive,  without 
creating  some  little  disturbance." 

••ni  do  it,  mi.^;s,*'  said  Welch,  '-thl 

Hazel  Huid  nothing,  but  pondered, 
evening,  a  piece  ofijluul  twine,  with 

hung  do w^n  from  the  roof  of  Helen's  house;  and  this  twine 
clove  the  air  until  it  re.ichod  a  ring  upon  the  mainmast  of  the 
cutter;  thence  it  descended,  and  w.w  to  be  mado  fast  to  some, 
thing  »)r  somebody.  Tho  young  lady  inquired  no  further.  Tlic 
very  sight  of  thi.s  bell  rope  was  a  great  comrcrf  to  l»er;  it  re- 
united her  to  civilized  lite. 

That  night  she  lay  down,  and  (puiked  con.^iJeiably  le;>3 
Yet  hhc  woke  several  time?;  and  an  hour  before  daylight  she 
heard  distinctly  a  noise  that  mado  her  fle.sh  creep.'  It  was 
like  the  snoring  of  some  great  an  i  ma  Is  .^J"  his  horrible  sound 
'  was  faint  and  dii-tant;  but  she  heard  it  between  the  roll  of  tho 
waves,  and  that  showed  that  it  was  not  the  sea  roaring;  she 
hid  hcr.self  in  her  rugs,  and  cowered  till  day-break.  A  score 
of  times  she  was  minded  to  pull  her  bell-rope;  but  always  a 
womanly  feeling,  strong  as  her  love  of  life,  withheld  her. 
"Time  to  pull  that  boll-rope  when  the  danger  is  present  or 
imminoni,*'  sho  thouj^ht  to  herself.  ''The  Thin*;  will  come 
smelling  about  before  it  attacks  me,  and  then  I  will  pull  the 
bell;'-  and  bo  ^ho  pa^.^ed  an  hour  of  at^ony. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  Hazel  met  her  jusl  ii^suiug  from 
her  hut,  and  pointing  to  his  net  lo!d  her  he  was  going  to  for- 
age; and  would  .she  be  good  enough  to  make  Iholire  and  have 
boiling  water  ready:  ho  was  sorry  to  trouble  her;  but  poor 
Welch  wai  worse  this  morning.  Miss  EoUeston  cut  short  bis 
excuses.  "Tray  do  not  take  mo  for  a  child;  of  course  I  will 
light  tho  (ire,  and  boil  the  water.  Only  I  have  no  lucifer 
matches." 

"Here  arc  two,"  said  he.  *•!  carry  the  box,  wrapped  in  oil- 
!-kin:     for  if  niything  happen  to  them,  Heaven  help  us." 


I'^Xv.Mej.L:  AM)  Piiiiciirr.  It  is  a  great  fault  of  patonlj  and 
teachers  to  preach  sobriety,  and  themselves  to  give  a  contrary 
example.    Tho  example  ia  more  cfreclual  than  the  precept. 


^  very  nighl.*' 

Accordingly,  that  very 
a  ^tone  at  tho  end  of  it, 


VALENTINE  VOX,  THE  VENTRILOQUIST. 

When  Valentine  arrived  in  London  after  his  Gravesend  ej- 
cursion,  and  persecution  of  poor  Mr.  Beagle  with  tho  imagin- 
ary cats,  he  found  his  friend  Goodman  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared; and  to  complete  the  suspicions  character  of  affairs, 
he  discovered  that  Goodmail's  relatives  were  stealthily  trying 
to  dispose  of  his  furniture  and  effects  in  his  absence.  Tbey 
also  snowed  a  great  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  Valentine,  himself, 
by  stating  that  the  old  gentleman  had  left  word  that  he  had 
better  return  to  his  friends  in  the  country.  As  Valentine  be- 
lieved that  there  was  foul  play  of  some  sort  in  the  case,  he 
pretended  to  acquiesce,  privately  determined,  however,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Mr  Walter  Goodman  and  his  wife,  and 
that  of  thdr  hopeful  son  Horace,  and  thwart  their  pious  Id  ten- 
tions  if  possible.  As  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  with  a  view 
of  securing  old  Goodman's  property  they  had  had  him  abdac- 
ted  and  carried  off  to  a  privatie  lunatic  asylum,  his  determina- 
tion was  well  made. 

As  he  wandered  down  the  street  rev  iewiog  steadily.  aH  that 
he  had  seen,  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  a  window  immediately 
opposite  the  house  in  which  he  and  poor  Goodman  had  resided 
he  had  noticed  a  card  on  which  was  printed  "apartments  for  a 
single  gentleman;*^  and  as  ho  strongly  su-^pccted  foul  play,  and 
felt  by  engaging  those  apartments  he  should  be  able  to  WAtch 
the  movements  of  Walt<;r  and  his  family  unseen,  he  went  at 
once  to  the  house— camo  to  terms  with  the  widow  by  whom  it 
was  kept,  and  after  stating  the  fatt  of  his  having  lived  opposite 
— a  fact  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well  known -took  im- 
mcdiate.possossion. 

Ho  had  not  been  seated  louf  at  his  window,  which  comman- 
ded of  course  a  full  view  of  Goodman's  bou?e,  when  he  saw 
Waller,  Horace,  his  wife  and  her  seivaut,  with  two  workmen, 
enter.  The  moment  they  were  in,  the  door  closed,  and  snon 
after  tlio  workmen  were  seen  in  the  drawing-room  and  then  at 
the  windows  above,  'vherc  they  appeared  to  bo  receiving  in- 
.struclions  from  Walter,  with  reference  to  i^e  removal  of  cer- 
tain fixtures,  and  shortly  aflerwafds  quitted  the  house  with  him 
leaving  iu  charge  of  it  Horaco  and  his  wife. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  the  shutters  wore  clcred.  and  at! 
beemed  secured  for  tho  night,  when  Valentine,  who  had  h^d 
but  little  sleep,  the  night  previously  in  consequence  of  having 
per.secutcd  Ileagle  with  the  cat>,  hail  a  very  early  supper  and 
retired. 

In  the  morning  the  whole  family  were  at  worj'  long  before 
ho  was  up,  and  throughout  the  entire  day  they  wero  busily  en- 
gaged with  clerks,  carpenters,  and  porters  with  green  aprons, 
examining,  tying  up^  and  lotting  the  furniture.  Valentino 
watched  their  actions  narrowly,  and  towards  the  evening 
slipped  out,  took  a  coach,  and  called  himself  for  his  box<»s, 
without  apparently  noticing  the  confusion  that  prevailed;  and 
after  driving  right  away  that  thoy  might  not  knov:  wli^re  Ko 
resided,  came  back  to  his  lodgings  unseen. 

That  night  about  ten  a  cart  came  to  the  door,  aud  when  a 
number  of  baskets  which  evidently  contained  plate,  china 
and  gla.ss,  had  been  deposited  with  care,  it  drove  off,  wheo 
V^alentine  watched  it  to  the  house  of  Waller,  saw  it  emptietl, 
and  returned. 

Nothing  more  was  removed  that  night,  but  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  three  large  vans  wore  loaded  with  great  facility. 
Walter  appeared  to  bo  extremely  anxious  for  them  to  start, 
and  when  they  did  start,  Valentine  followed  and  saw  their 
conlentf>  deposited  at  the  rooms  of  an  auctioneer.  He  then 
know  ol  course  that  they  were  to  be. sold  off  at  once,  and  a^  bo 
saw  by  the  papers  that  a  sale  of  household  furniture  was  to 
take  place  the  following  day  at  those  rooms,  ho  resolved  to  be 
there,  in  order  to  fathom  the  thing,  if  possiblo,  to  tho  bottom. 

Accordingly,  at  twelve  the  next  day  he  started  off,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  tlie  entrance,  on  either  side  of  which  wero  ex- 
hibited a  variety  of  catalogues  and  placards— ho  procee^led  up 
a  long,  narrow  passage,  and  then  ascended  a  small  flight  ot 
f?tcp9,  which  led  immediately  into  the  sale  room. 

In  the  center  of  this  room  stood  a  circular  tublo,  round 
which  certain  children  of  Israel  wero  seated,  with  a  viww  of 
securing  all  bargains  to  themselves,  while  behind  them  stood 
small  mobs  of  people  of  the  Si^^^^^  persuasion,  conversing  on 
the  expediency  of  giving  certain  sums  for  certain  lots,  and  of 
out  bidding  any  Christian  person  who  might  have  a  desire  to 
purchase  those  lots  "worth  the  money.*' 

Tho  moment  Valentino  entered  he  looked  round  for  Walltir 
and  his  amiable  family,  whom,  in  a  short  time,  he  saw  in  a 
state  of  great  consternation,  which  had  evidently  been  induced 
by  his  unexpected  presence.    He  seemed,  however,  to  take  no 
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notice  oFthem;  but  apparently  direoled  the  whole  of  his  e.t- 
t cation  to  the  actiooB  of  those  who  by  constantly  attending 
saleroom?  ruiso  fortunes  upon  fortunes'  ruins. 

Befuie  he  had  concluded  tlio  minute  BUTvey  he  had  com- 
menced, II  tall,  white-faced  prrsona^c  entered  tho  room,  and 
hav5ii|»  jumped  upon  the  circular  table,  shut  himself  quietly  in 
a  juvenile  pulpit,  made  a  sort  of  speech  touching  the  matter  in 
hand,  stuck  an  eye  glass  very  dexterously  between  his  check 
bone  and  his  brow,  and  brought  forth  his  profe?.sional  ham- 
mer, lie  was  a  icmnrUably  shortsighted  pei-aon,  and  had  to 
bring  his  head  down  within  an  inch  of  tho  catalogue  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  tho  first  lot:and  when  this  had 
been  accomplished  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  very  delicately 
scmtcbed  bis  head,  every  whitey-brown  hair  upon  which  seem- 
od  to  be  too  independent  to  stand  upon  any  but  its  own  bot- 
tom, when,  after  having  slightly  rubbed  his  nose,  which  albeit 
it  was  hooked  likethe  majority  of  thenoj^es  present,  was  yet  of  a 
totally  difTcrcnt  caste,  inasmuch  as  in  his  case  the  hook  was 
inverted;  ho  coughed  twice  with  spirit,  gave  several  a  hems 
and  then  boldly  commenced  operations. 

The  first  lot  was  put  up  and  knocked  down  without  even  the 
slightest  interruption  from  Valentine,  for  although  he  had  made 
lip  this  mind  to  stop  tho  sale,  he  was  compelled  of  course  to 
wait  until  he  had  ascertained  precisely  how  the  thing  was  con- 
ducted: but  when  the  second  lot  came— which    happened  to 
bo  poor  Goodman's  writing  desk,  worth  about  forty  or  fifty 
shillings—ho  felt  himself  sufficiently  au  fait  to  begin. 
*'A  pound,"  ?aid  a  Jew-looking  gentleman. 
"One  pound  is  bid,"  said  the  auctioneer. 
* 'Thirty  shillings;  a  splendid  rosewood  wriliug  desk   .s<^eret 
di-awers,  complete  for  thirty  shillings." 

**Two  pounds,"  cried  Valentine  in  a  dilVcrcnt  voice. 
"Two  pounds  bid— going  for  two  pound>!" 
"Five,"  said  an  Israelite. 

**Five— two  Ave— for  two  pounds  five"— when  as  this    was 
the  highest  legitimate  ofl'er,  Valentino's  voices  had  it  all  their 
own  way— ''Going  for  two  fivel" 
''Two  pounds  ten."  cried  Valentine. 
*'Two  ten— two  pounds  ten— any  advance  on  two  ten?*' 
•'Three  pounds  " 
♦'Three  bid;  throe  pound.s— ** 
•^Ten." 

"Thank  you— three  lenV  This  elegant  writing  de?k  going  for 
three  ten."' 
"Fourpounds." 

"Four  pounds  bid:  four  pound.  Any  advance  on  four 
pound?" 

**Four  pounds  ten. '^ 

**Four  ten  in  two  places;  four  ten.    This  most  valuable  wri- 
ting desk  going  for  four  ten." 
"Filteefl." 

**Four  fifteen— four  fifteen— going  for  four  fitteen!" 
**Five  pounds." 

."Five  pounds  bid:  no  advance  on  five  pound?" 
"Five  pounds  ten." 

'•Five  ten — for  five  ten— going   for  five  pounds  ten!      I'm 
Bure  tho  value  of  it  cannot  be  generally  known.    Any  advance 
on  five  ten?" 
**Six  pounds." 

"Six  pounds— this  is    really    a    most    valuable  desk— si.x 
pound— ffoing  for  only  six  pound." 
♦•Ten.'* 

"Six  ten— six  pound— going  for  six  ten." 
"Seven  bid-seven  pounds—any  advance  on  seven  pounds? 
—going  for  seven!"— and  down  went  the  hammer. 

The  Israelites  marvelled  exceedingly,  and  began  to  reproach 
themselves  for  not  bidding  higher;  feeling  perfectly  certain 
thdt  in  one  of  the  drawers  either  notes,  gold,  or  diamonds  were 
secreted,  ^ 

'•What  name  for  this  writing  debkS*  inquired  tho  auctioneer. 
•'Goodman'.''  cried  Valentine,  arsuming  Goodman's  voice, 
at  which  Walter  and  bis  family  started  up  amazed,  and  trem- 
bled violently  as  they  looked  round  the  room  in   the  full  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  Goodman  himself. 

The  clerk  went  to  the  spot  from  which  the  voice  appeared  to 
proceed,  but  no  purchaser  could  be  found. 

''Who  purchased  this  writing-desk?"  demanded  the  auc- 
tioneer; but  no  answer  was  returned. 

"Futsh  te  pargain  up  againsh,"  cried  an  Isreelitish  gentle- 
man, *-tatsh  te  fairesht  vay  ma  tear,  talsh  te  fairesht  vay!'* 
and  it  was  put  up  again,  and  as  tho  Jews  bid  higher  under 
Ibe  impression  that  it  contained  something  valuable^  Valen- 
tine easily  ran  it  up  again  to  seven  pounds,  when  the  auc- 


tioneer, whose  sigh*,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  hii] 
to  see  who  had  bid,  stopped  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  biddoi 
"Who  bid  seven  pounds?"  said  he. 

"Goodman!"  cried  Valentine. 

"Cootmansh  againshj"  cried  a  Jew,  "url  for  Cootman^hl*' 

The  clerk  looked  again  for  the  purchaser,  while  the  vio 
lence  with  which  Walter  and  his  family  trembled  had  the  el 
feci  of  confirming  the  su.spicion  of  foul  iTlay  which  Valentin( 
had  so  deeply  inspired.  Had  they  mnroered  poor  Goodman 
thought  ho,  they  could  not  ho  more  alarmed  at  tho  Found  o 
his  voice  and  the  idea  of  their  having  murdered  him  abrolute 
ly  seemed  to  bo  under  the  circumstances  extremely  reasona 
ble. 

"This  is  very  exirauidinary,'*  ob^^ervod  the  auodoneer,  whei 
he  foimd  that  no  purch;\i;er  cnmc  forward.  ''If  there  be  anj 
persons  hero  who  have  come  with  tho  view  of  creating  confi'i 
sion.  they  had  better  leave  before  they  aro  turned  out!— ou 
lime  cannot  bo  waited  in  this  way.  Put  the  desk  aside"  ho  ad 
ded,  addressing  the  porter;  "and  let's  have  the  next  lot.  Th< 
next  lot,  gentlemen,  is  an  elegant  silver  gilt  tea  service,  mill 
jug,  and  finely-cha?od  bnsin,  complete.  What  shall  we  s.ny  foi 
this  elegant  service?'' 

From  thirty  shilling.s  the  Jews  ran  it  up  to  four  pound.s,  an* 
from  four  pounds  Valentino  ran  it  to  ten,  when  of  cour.oe.  or 
its  being  knocked  down,  no  purchaser  was  discoverable. 

"What's  tho  meaning  of  this?"  demanded  tho  auctioneer 
indignantly     *' Who  is  the  purchaser  of  this  lot?" 

"Goodman!"  cried  Valentine,  and  Mrn.  Walter  uttered  a  loud 
shriek  and  fainted. 

"Cot  plesh  ma  hart!  Cootmansh?-  vercsh  Cootmansh?  Noth- 
ing put  Cootman.sh!"  and  the  whole  of  tho  Israelites  looked 
round  amazed,  as  Mrs.  Walter  was  borne  in.sen?ibh»  from  the 
room. 

Under  any  other  circunistauco  Valentine  would  have  rushed 
to  her  assistance,  but  the  impression  that  she  must  have  been 
a  party  to  the  execution  of  sqme  dark  design  upon  Goodman, 
caused  him  to  regard  whatever  pain  ho  might  have  infiictcd 
as  a  measure  of  retributive  justice.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  con- 
vinced did  ho  feel  that  the  absence  of  Goodman  had  been  in- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  some  villainous  object, 
that  ho  absolutely  saw  with  delight.  Waller  struggling  with 
those  feelings  which  his  conscience  had  created. 

"This  is  very  extraordinary,"  observed  tho  auctioneer.  "If 
this  course  be  pursued,  it  will  bo  utterly  impossible  to  go  on 
with  the  sale." 

"Vercsh  Coolman.'^h!"  cried  a  Jow.  "Vat  ^sh  ho?  Letsh 
know  vat  he  ish,  ma  te  arl— tatsh  te  propersh  vay.  ma  tear,  to 
shettlo  arl  lish." 

"Will  Mr.  Goodman  step  forward?''  said  the  auctioneer;  and 
at  the  same  moment  Walter  being  unable  to  stand,  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Uorace,  who,  withUho  assistance  of  a  broker,  car- 
ried him  into  an  adjoining  room. 

"Te  shentilmansb  fainted  arl  avay,''  cried  an  Israelite. 
••V:itsh  to  pe  tun  wit  tish  lotsh?" 

"Put  it  aside,"  said  the  bewildered  auctioneer.  "The  next 
Isa  pier  gla.53  with  richly  carved  frame.  What  shall  we  sny 
for  this  lot?" 

The  Jews  bid  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  and  then 
Valentine  commenced,  and  when  tho  thing  bad  been  knocked 
down  for  five  times  its  value,  the  name  of  tho  purchaser  was 
again,  "Goodman." 

"Shtill  Cootman.sh!— arl  Cootmansh!- he'll  puy  ush  arl 
upsh,"  cried  a  Jew.  whose  bright  sally  was  received  with  a 
loud  blirat  of  Israelitish  merriment. 

"It's  of  no  use  going  oa  thus."  said  this  auctioneer  warmly. 
"I  must  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this,"  and  he  bounced  out  of 
his  pulpit  and  proceeeded  to  the  room  ia*o  which  the  tremb- 
ling, conscience  stricken  Walter  had  been  carried.  During 
the  whole  of  tho  time  ho  was  there,  tho  Jews  wore  laughing 
and  joking  with-inCnito  glee.  One  of  them,  seizing  the  greasy 
hatof  another,  called  out,  "Mishtcr  Cootmansh,  ma  tear!— vill 
you  pid  for  tish  lotsh?"  This  produced  another  loud  burst  of 
laughter,  which  lasted  till  th^  auctioneer  returned. 

'•Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed;"  said  ho,  en  rcmouuLiug 
his  pulpit,  and  the  next  lot  was  brought  by  tho  porter  and 
put  up,  and  bid  for  with  precisely  the  same  result,  when  tho 
auctioneer  really  began  to  exhibit  ?lrongsymptom8of  pentup 
rage. 

At  length  Valentine  cried  in  a  loud  commanding  voice, 
which  apparently  proceeded  from  the  other  end  of  tho  room. 
"Who authorized  this  sale?" 

"Mr.  Goodman,"  replied  the  auctioncei\     T 

"Cootmansh  againsh!  ^Vell,  ehtrika  nialVtWcla 
tribe  in  a  breath.  ^ 
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^'Ile  has  no  authorily, "cried  Valentine.  The  goods  are  not  his.'' 

"Veil,  vatsh  tat  mattersh,  ma  tearl-'  said  several  of  the  Is- 
raelites, looking  towards  the  spot  from  which  the  voice  had 
apparently  proceeded.  "To  shontelmansh  responshible,  vo 
shpofih  if  he  shtole  -eml"' 

"Will  that  gentleman  nccorapany  me  into  the  othrr  room." 
said  the  auctioneer,  who  \\m  really  a  respectable  man,  and 
who  had  Inferred  from  the  highly  excited  Btato  of  Walter's 
feelings  that  something  wa3  wrong.  "Will  he  be  kind  enough 
to  follow  me?'  he  added,  going  again  towards  the  room  in 
which  Walter  was  still  trembling. 

No  one  followed,  but  in  he  went,  and  the  Jews  became  more 
and  more  lively.  They  still  called  for  Goodman  to  bid  for  the 
various  articles  which  they  held  in  their  hand.^.  '-Vill  you 
puv  ma  stockinsh,  Mishtor  Cootman!*h?  -  cried  une  of  them. 
"Vat  Till  you  pid  for  ma  shiitsli?*'  cried  another,  "ITercsh  a 
coot  pair  oY  beautiful  pootsh,"'  cried  a  third,  as  he  forced  the 
legs  of  hia  neighbor  upon  the  table,  and  displayed  a  pair  of 
bluchers,  rather  dropsical  and  airy,  while  a  fourth  cried; 
"Shelp  ma!  I'll  shell  ma  own  shelf  to  Mishtcr  Cootmansh'.-' 

The  auctioneer  returned. and  having  mounted  his  de«k,fiald. 
"Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  to  inform  you  that  this  sale  cannot  pro- 
ceed." This  announcement  was  mot  with  a  burst  of  much 
Israelilish  murmuring.  "I  am  sorry,"  he  continued,  "as  sorry 
as  any  of  you  can  be.  but  I  will  not  bo  a  party  to  anything 
wrong.--(Crtesof  "Vy  notsh?  You're  intcmnifled,  I  shposh?'') 
—"No  indemnity,  gentlemen,  will  do  for  me,  unless  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  all  is  correct.'*  An  obr«»*rvation  which  was  treated 
with  marked  contempt  by  the  Lsraclites  generally.  "I  there- 
fore, gentlemen,  will  not'detainyou  any  longer,  and  can  only 
express  ro;^  sorrow  that  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  valu- 
able time  '* 

The  countenances  of  t!ie  tribe  at  this  moment  developed 
much  dark  indignation,  and  by  degrees  their  murmuiings 
swelled  into  a  loud  Jewish  yell,  which  seemed  to  threaten  ex- 
tensive destruction.  The  f,^ctot  lis  bring  suspected  that  all 
was  not  right,  appeared  to'po^st  As  the  sharpest  sting,  for  they 
looked  at  the  \osa  of  what  they  thereby  might  have  gained.  In 
vain  the  auctioneer  endeavored  to  calm  them.  Thev  would 
not  b  0  pacified,  ''111  preak  arl  te  cootbh  in  te  plash!"  cried 
one.  "Vul«h  you  mean  by  making  foolsh  of  us.''"  bhoutcd  ano- 
ther. "Vy  don't  you  go  on  wit  te  sale?"  cried  a  third,  and  the 
auctioneer  perceiving  their  n^ge  likely  to  increase,  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  indignant  sons  of  Israel,  who  hooted, 
yelled,  and  pushed  him  about,  until  ho  had  locked  himself  so 
curely  in  an  office  below,  when  Valentine,  who  had  then  no 
desire  to  see  Walter,  or  any  part  of  his  family,  f|uitted  the 
place  with  the  angry  Jewi-jh  pti^:im. 


SUxNSHINK    AND    CLOUDS. 

What  could  more  beautiful  be  than  the  morn, 

Of  that  bright  summer  day  as  I  gazed  on  the  vale? 
For  Nature  had  crowded  with  trra^ures  her  horn. 

Luxuriant  as  Paradise  in  the  old  tale. 
I'Vuit,  flowers  and  rich  verdure,  magnificent  there, 

In  state  more  than  regal  our  mother  arrayed; 
And  the  birds  carolled,  high  in  the  ambient  air, 

To  Him  who  in  goodness  the  festive  scene  made! 

I>ut  a  cloud  floated  upward,  and  gathered  at  noon, 

"Till  the  thunder  pealed  madly,  and  forked  lightning  flew; 
And^the  big  drops  of  rain  to  a  torrent  swelled  soon, 

Whilo  the  hail  drifted  by,  on  the  storm  as  it  blew. 
Soon  It  passed,  and  the  thirsty  earth  wafted  on  high. 

From  its  flowerets  and  flolds,  all  the  fragrance  of  lilt-; 
Refreshed  and  more  beautiful  looked  to  tho  sky, 

To  that  God  who  brings  blessings  from  sunshine  or  strilt'l 

1  paiiised  to  consider,  that  Providence  guides 

All  the  ifc^ues  of  life,  from  iU  cradle  till  night: 
Tho  sunshine  is  His,  and  tho  storm-cloud  besides 

Which  renders  more  beautiful  all  that  is  right. 
Then  welcome  to  the  future,  life  now,  or  to  co.ue; 

Thy  will.  'Oh,  njy  Faiher;''  for  ever  be  done; 
Here,  on  earth,  in  our  exile,  and  yonder,  at  home; 

Whether  wrapped  in  the  daikners.  or  glad  in  the  sun. 


LADIES'   TABLE. 


KNOTTING. 

LFrom  Mrs.  Pallan'a  Manual  of  Fancy  Work.! 

ThlBklnd  of  work  seems  to  have  fallen,  very  undeservedly,  into 
disuse.  Still  many  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  how  it  Is 
executed,  especially  ai  It  Is  both  pretty  and  easy.  It  used  to  be  employed 
for  the  covering  of  reticles,  »of*^caahIon^  fishing  bags  and  parses;  and 
probably  was  pnt  to  many  other  usca.  The  material  Is  fine  whip-cord 
string,  or  crochet  cord.    For  purses,  coarse  crochet  silk  may  be  used. 

Cut  lengths  of  cord  tt  least  six  times  as  long  as  tl»«  article  you  want  to 
make.  Take  another  piece,  and  at  one  end  of  It  tie  one  of  the  long  piccet 
exactly  In  the  middle.  Fasten  another  longpiooe,  hi  like  manner*  aboat 
the  sixth  of  an  Inch  off,  and  continue  so  till  yon  have  tied  in  a  Ihie  a  suf- 
ficient length  for  what  yon  want.  If  it  is  to  be  a  round,  tie  tie  ends  of  the 
foundation  string  close  together,  to  tluit  the  threads  sluUl  be  all  at  equal 
distances.    Round  must  be  worked  over  a  cushion,  so  that  it  can  be  ehlfted 

A  flat  piece  must  be  pinned  firmly  on  a  pillow.  Now  take  fbar  thready 
nold  one  from  each  pair,  as  center  threads,  and  make  of  the  left  hand  one 
a  loop,  on  the  right  side  of  them.  Take  the  right  hand  thread  -pass  It  on- 
domcath  through  this  loop,  over  the  center  threads,  under  both  part«  of 
tho  left-hand  thread,  agala  over  the  center,  and  down  throngb  the  loop 
again.  Holding  the  center  ones  steadily:  draw  op  the  otheri .  Bepeat  with 
right-hand  thread;  continue  alternately  until  say  six  stitches  are  d»e 
Do  every  four  threads  so.  Then  reverse  the  threads,  the  right  hand  of 
one  set,  and  left  of  the  next,  being  tho  centers  of  the  next  line  of  knoto 
Work  lonjijer  or  shorter  pieces  to  ftney.    All  knotted  work  must  be  lined 
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T  UK    A  U  T  I  F  I  C  I  A  L    L  A  .\  D  a  r  A  P  K  . 

Prwiirc  .a  >'OX  of  about  a  foot  long,  eight  iudiea  wide,  and  six  Inches 
liigh;  or  any  other  dimensions  yon  pbrue;  so  they  do  not  greatly  vary 
from  these  proportions.  At  each  of  irs  opposi'.c  ends  on  the  inside  of 
tlia  box;  places  piece  of  looking-glass  that ahal I  exactly  fit;  but  at  that 
end  there  shonld  be  a  sight  bole  at  which  scrape  the  qnicUUver  off  the 
glass  through  which  the  eye  can  view  tlie  objects. 

Cover  the  box  wlih  gau/e,  over  which  plu^  a  piece  of  transparent  f^lass, 
which  is  to  be  well  fastened  in;  Let  there  be  two  grooves  at  each  of  ilie 
sides  to  receive  two  printed  scenes  as  follows:  on  two  pieces  of  pasteboard 
let  there  be  skillfully  painted,  oa  both  sides  any  object  yba  think  proper, 
OS  woods,  bowers,  gardens,  houses,  etc ,  and  on  two  other  boards,  Uie 
same  sul^'ects  on  one  side  only,  and  cat  on  t  all  the  white  parts:  obeorre 
also  that  there  onght  to  be  in  one  of  them  some  ol^ect  relative  to  the  sub. 
Jeot  placed  before  the  sight  hole,  that  the  mirror  placed  at  th«  angle  may 
not  reflect  the  hole  on  the  opposite  side. 

Tho  boards  paiated  on  both  allies  are  to  slide  lu  the  grooves  mentioned, 
and  those  painted  on  one  side  are  to  be  placed  against  the  opposite  mir- 
rors, and  then  cover  the  box  with  Its  transparent  top.  This  box  ehouW 
be  placed  In  a  strong  light,  to  have  a  good  effect. 

When  it  is  viewed  through  the  fight  hole,  it  will  give  an  unlimited  pros- 
l>ect  of  ruial  scenery. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  preposition. 

*'   l?ccond  implies  more  tiian  one-. 

"    Third  is  t  pronoun 

*'    Fourth  some  people  do  no  pay. 

Whole  Is  not  conaistent. 

RIDDLE  3. 

Three  fourths  of  a  cross,  and  a  circle  complete, 
An  upright  where  two  semicircles  meet. 
A  rectangle  triangle  standhig  on  ttet, 
Two  scmicirclesjtand  a  circle  complete. 

CONUNDRUMS. 
iM.    Why  \a  a  nail,  fast  In  the  wall*  like  an  old  man? 
24,    Why  docs  a  miller  wear  a  white  hat? 
24.    \ATiat  Is  that  which  is  invisible;  but  never  out  of  sight? 

ANS^\  ERS  TO  NO.   29.  PAGE  8C. 

CiunADB  7.— S.^lt-ccllar. 

C0.NUMiaUAI3. 

K 0.  SO.    Because  he  has  nothing  to  boot. 
No.  21.    Because  it  often  tolled  CtoldJ 
No.  22.- Your  name.  Uigmzed  by 
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POETRY. 


en  ANGK. 

Perclianco  In  jome  far  after  lime, 

When  we  to  nobler  stature  grown, 
Shall  learn  to  make  oar  lives  sublime. 

For  Heayen'a  and  Truth's  dear  sake  alone 
The  tolomn  use  of  grief  shall  die, 

And  Joy  regain  her  ancient  grace, 
And  'ncatb  a  nearer,  ampler  sky, 

With  life's  Slid  mysteries  face  to  face — 

With  passionless  w!o:lom  wo  bhall  talk, 

And  learn  of  Sorrow's  darkest  lore — 
And  in  the  light  of  Knovyledge  walk 

Forever  and  for  overmorcl 
The  sure  result  of  Time  is  chanj?e, 

And  Change  her  endless  gamut  rings— 
Things  that  to-day  are  new  and  strango 

To-morrow  are  forgotten  thing?. 

The  slow  mutations  of  the  years, 

Tho  growth  of  pea(^,  the  lapse  of  strife, 
May  solve  the  problem  of  our  tears, 

Tho  dork  and  speechless  sphyns  of  Hfel 
The  grief  that  walls  not  on  the  lips, 

The  keen,  slow  pang  of  splrituAl  pain. 
Some  angel  of  the  Apocalypse 

Shall  make  iu  solemn  meaning  plain! 


HAROLD, 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 

EV    SIR   E.    nCLWER   LVTTON'. 

THE  VANQUISHED  KING. 

On  tlie  height  called  Pcn-y-Dinas  (or  "Head  of  the 
ity")  forming  one  of  tho  summits  of  the  Penmacn- 
lawr,  and  in  the  heart  of  that  suppoacd  fortress 
rhich  no  eye  in  the  Saxon  camp  hnd  gurvejefl,  roclin- 
d  Gryffytb,  the  hunted  king. 

Boaido  him  a  kind  of  n. throne  ha  J  been  raised  with 
tonea,  and  over  it  wa^  Hpread  a  tattered  and  faded 
'elrot  pall.  On  this  throne  eat  Aldyth  tho  qncen;  and 
.bout  tne  royal  pair  waa  still  that  niocknry  of  a  court 
vhich  the  jealous  prido  of  tho  Celt  king  retained 
miidst  all  the  horrors  of  carnage  and  famine. 

Within  tho  enclosures  cither  lay  supine,  or  stalked 
•efltless,  the  withered  remains  of  the  wild  army.    A 


sheep,  and  a  horso,  and  a  dog,  were  yot  loft  thom  all 
to  share  for  their  day's  meal.  And  the  fire  of  llick<M'. 
ing  crackling  brushwood  burned  bright  fr.»m  a  hollow 
amidst  the  loose  stoncp;  but  the  imimala  w  ere  yet  uii- 
slain,  and  tho  dog  crept  by  the  fire,  wiiiking^  at  it 
with  dim  eyes. 

But  over  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  nean  .-^t  U)  ir.o 
barrow,  leaned  three  men.  The  wall  iliere  was  so  bro- 
ken, that  thoy  could  gazo  over  on  that  gr()tee(|uo  yet 
dismal  court;  and  the  eyes  of  tho  three  men,  with  a 
fierce  and  wolfish  glare,  were  bent  on  GryiTyth. 

Three  princes  were  they  of  the  great  old  lino;  far 
as  GryfTyth  they  traced  the  fabulous  honurs  c^f  their 
race,  to  Hu-Gadarn  and  Prydain,  and  eacli  thought  it 
shame  that  Gryflyth  should  bo  lord  over  him.  Eich 
had  had  throne  and  court  of  his  own;  each  his  "whito 
palace"  of  peeled  willow  wands — poor  pubntitute^,  0 
Kings,  for  the  palaces  and  towers  the  arts  of  liome 
had  bequeathed  your  fathers!  Aud  each  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  son  of  Llewellyn,  when,  in  his  day 
of  might,  he  re-united  under  his  solo  sway  nil  the 
multiform  principalities  of  Wales,  and  regained,  for  a 
moment's  splendor,  the  throne  of  Roderic  the  Great. 

"Is  it,"  said  Owain,  in  a  hollow  whisper  'for  yon 
man,  whom  heaven  hath  deserted,  who  could  not  keep 
his  very  torque  from  the  gripe  of  the  Saxnn,  that  we 
ore  to  die  on  these  hills,  gnawing  tho  fleeh  from  our 
bonost    Think  ye  not  the  hour  is  come?" 

"The  hour*  will  come  when  the  sheep,  and  the  horse, 
and  the  dog  are  devoured,"  replied  Mudred,  **and  when 
the  whole  force,  as  one  man,  will  cry  to  Gryffyth, 
'Thou  a  kingl-^Give  us  bread!* " 

"It  ia  well,"  said  the  third,  an  old  man,  leaning  on 
a  wand  of  solid  silver,  while  tho  mountain  wind, 
sweepmg  between  the  walls  played  with  tlu?  ragu  of 
his  robe — "It  is  well  that  the  night's  sally,  less  of 
war  than  of  hunger,  was  foiled  even  of  forage  and 
food.  Ilad  the  saints  been  with  GryfTyth,  who  had 
dared  to  keep  faith  with  Tostig  tho  i^ax'  n?" 

Owain  laughed,  a  laugh  hollow  and  falflo. 

"Art  thou  Oymrian,  and  talkest  of  faith  uiiU  a 
Saxon?  Faith  with  tho  ^poller,  tho  ravi«jher  ai.d 
butcher?  But  a  Oymrian  keeps  faith  with  revenge; 
and  Qryflyth's  trunk  should  still  bo  ciov/nles^  ond 
headless,  though  Tostig  bad  never  proflcred  tho  bar- 
ter of  safety  and  food.  Hist!  GryOyth  wake^  from 
the  black  dream,  and  his  eyes  glow  from  under  his 
hair.*^  ^ 

And  indcei  at  thia  moment  the  hing'^f!il.4?d  him- 
self on  hla  elbow,  and  looked  round  with  a  l.aggard 
and  fierce  despair  in  his  glittering  eyes. 
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"Play  to  UH,  harper;  sing  S(min  song  »>!'  tlio  tlcoils 
of  old!" 

The  bard  niournrully  strjvt*  to  sweep  the  harp,  but 
the  chords  wore  broken,  and  the  notes  came  di=^e.»rd- 
ant  and  shrill  as  the  si;^h  bfa  wailing  fiend. 

'*0  king!*'  said  the  harper,  "the  mu.-ie  hath  h'i'L 
tlie  harp/* 

**HaI"  murninred  (irytVytli,  "and  lb*\y'  the  earth! 
Bard,  answer  the  s»ui  of  Llew(dlyn  Oft  in  my  halh 
hast  thou  sung  the  praise  of  men  tlj.it  have  been  In 
the  halls  of  the  race  to  cjme,  will  bards  yet  unborn 
flwcep  their  harps  to  the  deeds  of  thy  king]  Shall 
they  tell  of  the  day  of  Torque^,  by  Llyn-Afangc, 
when  the  princes  of  Powya  fled  from  his  sword  a3 
the  cloudfl  from  the  blasts  of-thry^  n^-ind?  Shall  they 
sing  as  the  Hirlas  goe.s  r  )und,  of  his  steeds  of  the  sea 
when  no  flag  came  in  sight  of  h'\t*  prowa,  between  the 
dark  isle  of  the  Bruid  and  the  green  pistiii  es  of  Hucr- 
dan?  Or  the  towns  that  he  fired  on  the  lands  of  the 
Saxon,  when  Rolf  and  the  Northmen  ran  fast  from  his 
javelin  and  spear?  Or  say,  Child  of  Truth,  if  all 
that  is  told  ol  GryfTyth  thy  king  shall  be  his  woe  and' 
his  shame?" 

"The  bard  swept  liis  hand  uv«'r  hir*  ryt-i,  uml  an- 
swered— 

"Bards  unborn  shall  sing  of  Gryilyth  the  son  of 
Llewellyn.  But  the  son,^*  shall  not  dwell  on  the  pomp 
of  his  power,  when  twenty  8uh-king*s  knelt  at  his 
throne,  and  his  beacon  was  lighted  in  the  holds  of 
the  Norman  and  Saxon.  Bards  shall  sing  of  the  *he 
ro,  who  fought  every  inch  of  crag  and  morass  in  the 
front  of  his  men — and  on  the  heights  of  Pcnmaen*. 
nmwr,  Fame  recovers  thy  crown!" 

"Then  have  I  lived  as  my  fathers  in  life,  and  shall 
live  with  their  glory  in  death  I"  said  GrylVyth;  "and 
80  the  shadow  hath  passed  from  my  soul."  Then 
turning  round,  still  propped  upon  his  elbow,  he  fixed 
his  proud  eye  upon  Aldyth,  and  aai  I  gravely,  *  Wife, 
pale  is  thy  ]aco  and  gloomy  thy  brow:  mournestthou 
tho  throne  of  the  man?'* 

Aldyth  east  on  her  wild  lord  a  look  more  t>f  terror 
than  compassion,  a  look  without  the  grief  that  is  gen- 
tle, or  the  love  that  is  reverse,  and  answered — 

"What  matter  t<l  thee  my  thoughts  or  hiy  suffer- 
ings? The  sword  or  the  famine  is  the  doom  thou  hast 
chosen.  Listening  to  vague  drj^ms  from  thy  bard, 
or  thine  own  pride  as  idle,  thou  disdainest  life  for  us 
both:  be  it  so;  let  us  die!" 

A  strange  blending  of  fondness  and  wrath  troubled 
the  pride  on  Gryflyth's  features,  uncouth  and  half 
savage  as  they  were,  but  still  noble  and  kingly. 

'*And  what  terror  of  death  if  thou  loveftt  me?"  said 
he. 

Aldyth  shivered  and  turned  aside.  The  unhappy 
king  gazed  hard  on  that  face,  wljich,  despite  sore  trial 
and  recent  exposure  to  rough  wind  and  weather,  still 
retained  the  proverbial  beauty  of  the  Saxon  wo- 
men— but  beauty  without  glow  of  thf>  heart,  as  a 
landscape  from  which  sunlight  has  vanished; — and  as 
he  gazed,  the  color  weut  and  came  fitfully  over  his 
swarthy  cheeks,  whose  hue  contrasted  the  blue  of  his 
eye,  and  thp  red  tawny  gold  of  his  shaggy  hair. 

"Thou  woiddst  have  me,"  he  said  at  length,  "send 
to  Harold  thy  countryman;  thou  wouldst  have  mo, 
me — rightful  lord  of  all  Britain— beg  fof  mercy,  and 
BUG  for  life.  Ah,  traitress,  and  cliild  of  robber-sires, 
lair  as  KWena  art  thou,  but  no  Vortimcr  am  I!  Thou 


turner't  in  loathing  from  -the  lord  whose  marriage-gift 
was  a^crown;  and  the  sleek  form  of  the  Saxon  Harold 
rises  up  through  the  clouds  of  the  carnage.'' 

All  the  fieree  and  dangerous  jealousy  of  man's 
must  human  pas.sion — when  man  loves  and  hates  in  a 
breath— trembled  in  the  Cymriau's  voice,  and  fired 
his  troubled  eye;  for  Aldyth's  pale  cheek  blushed 
bki^  the  rose,  but  she  folded  her  arms  haughtily  on 
her    breast,  and  made  no  reply. 

"No,"  said  Oryfiyth  grinding  teeth  wliite  and  strong 
as  those  of  a  yoiing  hound.  "No,  Harold  in  Tain 
sent  me  the  casket;  the  jewel  was  gone.  h: 
vain  thy  form  returned  to  my  side;  thy  heart  was 
away  with  thy  captor:  and  not  to  save  my  life  (were 
I  so  base  as  to  seek  it,)  but  to  see  once'  more  tht 
face  of  him  to  whom  this  cold  hand,  in  whose  vein  m 
pidso  answers  my  own,  had  been  given,  if  thy  hous< 
liad  consulted  its  daughter,  wouldst  thou  have  mi 
crouch  like  a  whipped  dog  at  the  foot  (»f  my  foe!  Oh 
sliame!  shame!  shame!  Oh,  worst  pertidy  of  all!  Oh 
sharp — sharper  than  Saxon  sword  or  serpent's  tooth 
is— is — " 

Tears  gushed  to  thoi  '  fierce  eye^,  iind  the  prom 
king  dared  not  trustjiis  voice. 

Aldyth  rose  coldly.  ''Slay  me  if  thou  wilt— no 
insult  me.     I  have  said  *let  us  die.''' 

With  these  words,  and  vouchsafing  no  look  on  he 
lord,  she  moved  away  toward  the  largest  tower  o 
cell,  in  "which  the  single  and  rude  chamber  it  containet 
had  been  set  apart  for  her, 

Gryffyth's  eye  followed  her,  softening  gradually  a 
her  form  receded,  till  lost  to  his  sight.  And  then  iha 
peculiar  household  love,  which  in  uncultivated  breast 
often  survives  trust  and  esteem,  rushed  back  on  hi 
rough  heart,  and  weakened  it,  as  a  woman  only  ca 
weaken  the  strong  to  whom  iJeath  is  a  thought  c 
scorn. 

He  signed  to  his  bard,  who  during  the  confei-enc 
between  the  wife  and  the  lord  had  retired  t6  a  dis 
tance,  and  said,  with  a  writhing  attempt  to  smile — 

"Was  there  truth,  thinkest  thou,  in  the  legend  tha 
Guenever  was  false  to  King  Arthur?" 

**No/'  answered  the  bard,  divining  his  lord' 
thought,  "for  Quenever  survived  not  the  king,  an< 
they  were^buried  side  by  side  in  the  vale  of  Avallon. 
*'Thou  art  wise  in  tke  lore  of  the  heart,  and  lovj 
hath  been  thy  study  from  youth  to  gray  hairs.  Is  i 
love,  is  it  hate,  that  prefers  death  for  the  loved  one,  t' 
the  thought  of  her  life  as  another's?'* 

A  look  of  (he  tenderest  compassion  passed  over  th 
bard's  wan  face,  but  vanished  in  reverence,  as  h 
bowed  his  head  and  answered — 

"0  king,  wlio  shall  say  what  note  the  wind  call 
from  the  harp,  or  what  impulse  love  wakes  in  th 
soul — now  soft  and  now  stern?  But,''  ho  added,  raic 
ing  his  form,  and  with  a  dread  calm  on  his  brow,  *'bn 
the  love  of  a  king  brooks  no  thought  of  dishonor;  an 
she  who  hath  laid  her  head  on  his  breast  should  sice 
in  his  grave." 

"Thou  wilt  outlive  me,''  said  Gryffyth,  abruptly 
"This  cairn  bo  my  tomb  I'' 

"And  if  so,'*  said  the  bard,  "thou  shalt  sleep  uc 
alone.  In  this  cairn  what  thou  lovest  beat  shall  b 
buried  by  thy  side;  the  bard  shall  raise  his  song  ove 
thy  grave,  the  bosses  of  shields  shall  be  placed  at  ii 
tcrvals,  as  rises  and  falls  the  sound  of  song.  Ovc 
tlie  grave  of  two  shall  a  new  mound   arise,  and   v 
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will  bid  the  mound  speak  to  others  ia  the  far  days  to 
come.  But  distant  yet  be  tlic  hour  wheu  the  mighty 
shall  be  laid  low!  aud  the  tongue  of  fthy  bard  bhall 
yet  chaut  the  rush  of  tiio  lion  from  the  toils  nw  1  tli^- 
spear.     Hope  still!' 

Gryflyih,  for  answer,  leaned  *)n  the  liaipcr's  iihoul- 
der,  aud  pointed  silently  to  the  sea,  that  lay  lake-like 
at  the  distance,  dark  atudded  with  the  .Saxon  ilcut. 
Then  turning,  hiu  liand  at  retched  over  tho  furnjs  that. 
bollow-pyed  and  gho^t-lik^,  flitted  between  the  walls, 
or  lay  dyinj*",  but  mute,  around  the  \\u^tcr- spring.  The 
band  then  dropped,  and  reBted  ''ii  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

At  this*  moment  there  was  a  sudden  eommoti^u  at  the 
outer  entrance  of  the  wall;  the  crowd  gathered  to 
one  sp(;t,  and  there  was  a  loud  hum  of  voiccB  In  a 
few  moments  one  of  the  Welsh  scouts  came  into  the 
indosuro,  aud  the  chic  fs  of  the  royal  tribes  follow*  d 
him  to  tlie  cairn  on  which  the  kin*^  stood. 

*'0f  what  telhst  thou?"  said  Gryflyth,  leitiiming  en 
the  ina^^ant  all  the  royalty  of  hiy  bearing. 

**At  the  mouth  (jf  the  paHc?,"  8aid  thu  scout  kneel- 
ing, *Hhere  arc  a  monk  bearing  the  holy  rood,  and  a 
chief  uunrmed.  Aud  the  Monk  it*  Evan,  the  Cyniiian 
of  Gwentland;  and  the  chiel  by  hid  voice  sccmcth  not 
to  be  Saxon.  The  nivuik  bade  me  give  thee  theJ^L* 
tokena"  (and  the  scour  displayed  the  broken  torq-i.: 
which  the  king  had  left  in  the  i:ci*<»>p  of  Hat  old,  to- 
gether with  a  live  falcon  bellied  and  blinded,)  '\\nd 
bade  uie  say  thub  to  the  king-  -'Harold  the  Earl  greets 
GryiFyth  sou  of  Llewellyn,  aud  sends  him,  in  proof  of 
goudwill,.  the  ricliept  prize  he  hath  ever  wuu  fi  om  a 
foe;  and  a  hawk,  fjoni  Llandudn  »;  -  that  [bird  which 
chief  aud  equal  give  to  equal  anil  chi«-f.  And  liLprayt; 
Grj-ffytli,  sou  of  Llewellyn,  for  the  sake  of  his  realm 
and  Jiifi  people,  ti;  grant,  hearing  to  his  nuncius." 

A  murmur  broke  from  the  chiefs— a  murmur  of  joy 
and  surprise  from  all,  save  the  three  conspirators,  wh*) 
iaterchaDg<»d  unxioue  and  fiery  glances.  GryfTyth's 
hand  had  already  closed,  while  he  uttered  a  cry  that 
seemed  of  rapture,  on  the  collar  of  gdd;  fur  the  ]<i?n 
of  that  collar  had  stung  him,  perhaps,  m^re  than  the 
loss  of  the  crown  of  all  Wales.  And  his  heart  50 
generous  and  large,  amidst  all  its  rude  passions,  was 
touched  by  the  speech  and  tiie  tokens  that  honored  the 
fallen  outlaw  both  as  foe  and  as  king.  Tet  in  his 
face  there  was  still  seen  a  niowdy  and  proud  strn^^gle; 
he  puus<  d  bcfoie  he  turned  tu  the  chiefs. 

"What  C'juusel  ye — ye  strong  in  battle,  and  uise  in 
debate?'*  said  he.      ^ 

\Vith  one  voice,  all,  save  the  fatal  three  e.Kchiim- 
ed— 

"Hear  the  m-nk,  0  king!" 

'*ShalI  wo  disuade?"  whispered  Modrcd  to  the  ol  1 
chief,  his  accomplice.  •  % 

'*No;  for  so  doii'g,  we  shall  ofTend  all — aud  we 
must  win  all." 

Then  tho  bard  stepped  into  the  ring,  and  the  ring- 
-was  hu.^hcd,  for  wise  is  ev^-r  the  c  enisi  1  oriiirn  whose 
book  is  tho  huiiuin  heart. 

**Hear  tho  v'^axons,"  .said  he  bri  -lly,  and  with  an  air 
of  commaud  when  addressing  otherj?,  which  strongly 
contrasted  his  tender  resj>ecl  to  t'.e  king;  ''hear  the 
Sasous  but  not  hi  thes'-  wall."?.  Let  n  >  man  fr.an  the 
foe  see  our  slren^th  or  our  Weaknc^f?.  Wc  arc  still 
mighty  and  impref-'nable,  wh'le  our  dwelling  is  in 
the  realm  of  the    rnkuown.     Let    the    king   and    his 


officers  of  sfate,  and  his  chieftauT  6T  battle,"   desceu 
to  the   pa«s.     And   behind  at  the   distance,    let   th 
spearmeii  range  from  clilf  to  cllf,  as  a  ladder  of  steel 
so  will  their  numbers  seem  the  greater.'' 
'*Thon  r^peake.sl  well."  ;-a;d  the  king. 


NEW  THEOEY  OF  THE  POLAR  BE3I0NS, 

Many  are  tlie  theories  that  have  been  advanced  coi 
cerniiig  llic  iiilerior  structure  of  the  globe  upon  whic] 
we  live,  yet  nunc  of  them  have  been  accepted  with  entir 
sati.->faction.  I  tlierofore  claim  the  right  to  presen 
iny  ideas  on  the  same  subject,  together  with  some  view 
nn  certain  other  matlerrf  onneoted  therewith. 

In  the  fhst  place,  I  contend  that  tliis  |)lanet  is  no 
a  mere  shell  of  earth  filled  with  a  mass  of  moltei 
matter  or  liquid  fire;  mn-  is  it  a  compact  solid  sphen 
of  cold  and  rugged  rocks  envelnped  in  a  soil  au( 
sea  surface  I  have  already  demonstrated  as  I  thinl 
ia  an  article  cjuccriiing  the  Origin  of  the  Gulf-Stream 
etc.,  published  iii  the.  Amlicica.s'  Purenological  Joir 
s\l  (1S61)  that  the.  internal  fin  s  of  the  earth  do  U" 
make  it  a  ^ahn'r  ajg-^  that  ihe^  are  not  in  one  niaei 
secured  there  by  the  ';uter  t^hell,  but  that  these  $ub 
terranean  fire?  ;,and  \Tatf'i*s  alsv)  traverse  the  ndhci 
earth  in  veins  aud  c:^vitie^*;  like  as  the  bf)'d  traver^ef 
the  veins  and  art-irh.s  (>f  a  living  body. 

I  do  nit  wi.^h  to  d-'uv  that  fn^e  was  one  of  the  chicl 
agents  in  the  o<iginal  formatiou  of  tlio  earth,  but  on 
the  c  aitrarj^ ,  I  p  \iitive'y  hold  that  such  was  tho  fact 
Hit  the  pjint  I  v.ish  to  establish  is,  that  the  earth  (to 
a  certain  extent)  /.5  a  hAb  fr  cylh}dri'''al,  ylol>c.  ^aid 
h'-)!lou'  or  vp-miiig  ''xiaidinfj  wf^ng  if s polar  axis. 

That  "li.Mt  expands  and  c.>ld  contracts*'  is  a  law  as 
ajjparently  as  nniver-^al  a*?  that  of  gravitation  itself. 
Therefore  it  only  the  crust  or  siirfac^^  of  the  earth  be- 
ra.iie  cdd  an  1  hard  widic  the  .j:ieat  b:">dy  remained  a 
mass  of  file- matter,  it  becomes  self-evident  that  the 
i'cntraction  ov  :^hrinking  of  thi?  crust  or  turface  wuuld 
wou]il  have  lo  undergo  in  the  p:<  cess  of  cooling  v.«»uld 
have  prodin>d  cracks^  crevice:;.  aJid  rents  «T  such 
inagiiilU'le  a?  iu  seriously  iuteifcre  with  the  earth's 
rotundity,  an  1  which  that  grand  old  h'veler  Time  him 
self  could  ticarce  obliterate  o.-  rf  du^**  to  th*'*  he-^utiful 
py mmctry  that  now  pre\  ails. 

But  the  more  natural,  and  consequently  tlni  more 
reaGonable  eonclusiuu  i.«,  that  v.-hile  the  niatJer  com- 
posing  the  world  wat<  yet  in  a  plaistic  static,  it  com- 
menced revolving  around  a  giv«n  axis  -and  the  ecu- 
trifngal  force  elighlly  overbalancing  the  centripedal, 
on  account  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  being  weak, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  be  ia  fluids,  the  soft  chaotic 
mass  receded  a  certain  distance  from  tho  axis — till  it 
was  hardenc<l  by  the  cooling  and  drying  proco.-s.  In 
this  way  was  formed  a  great  hollow  or  tubular  aper- 
ture within  the  globe.  The  rings  of  Saturn  are  a 
sani[de  on  a  magnificient  scale,  of  tho  same  process. 
The  ''c  > oling  process''  commencing  within  aud  with- 
out at  nearly  the  same  time,  s'.rious  fractures  of  tho 
snrfaco  were  prevented.  By  way  of  illustration  I 
would  just  mention  that  onr  foundry-men  kuow  of 
but  (me  really  successful  mode  of  manufacturing  very 
iargf  metal  castings,  and  tliat  is  to  cast  ihem  ludlow, 
witti  a  stream  of  cool  water  rnuuing  through  iheui 
during  the  operation,  at  least  such  is  tlie  case  in  cast- 
ing heavy  piece.=  r^fu^gilife^Wc^^^W^]^  any  one  dare 
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to  ineinu.itu  that  God  tho  Almightj,  is  le^'S  T\'isc  than 
hij  creature  man? 

If  tho  fciogoing  hypothosifl  be  corroct,  then  wo 
have  the  key  to  other  mysteries  of  nature,  and  may 
Venture  to  expKjro  the  Immediate  Polau  Regions. 

Ageaming  the  earth  to  bo  a  tubular  globe,  tho  hollow 
or  opening  cxteiiding  from  polo  to  polo,  then  as  a  nat- 
ural c  ijg^qiit'uco  tlie  oceanic  waters  of  tho  polar  re- 
piuns  "vvfjuld  rush  into  thoae  apcrturee  with  a  terrible 
i(irce,  produciu£f  a  pair  of  whirlpools  in  compariaou 
V.  ith  which  tho  Norwegian  Maelstrom  wotild  bo  per- 
fectly infii^nilicaut.  The  thunder  of  this  "rush  of 
mighty  waters"  m^TSt  reverberate  far  into  the  regions 
of  immensity. 

That  the  '^waters  of  tho  great  deep"  wetild  pour 
down  tliOBO  poUr  pittf  with  an  inconceivable  forco  is 
indisputable,  for  as  we  approach  the  polee  tho  centri- 
fugal ibice  btccmes  lees  and  Ickb,  until  at  the  poles  it 
riiiiiely  c(ni?LH,  while  the  attraction  of  gravitation  or 
centrepetal  force  remains  almost  uniform  around  the 
surface  uf  tho  entire  earth;  therefore  this  lattor  or  in- 
ward  forte  acting  without  opposition  ou  tho  waters 
that  teud  polarwuids,  tho  refeuU  would  be  that  the 
ice  I'ud  water  of  the  polar  districts  would  be  drawn 
towards  and  into  tho8e  immonBC  whirlpools  with  au  in* 
calculable  velocity,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  over 
a  ci.cle  of  vast  extent,  whcee  centers  woidd  be  tho 
p -ks  of  the  (urih.  And  tho  "suctioual"  powers  of 
those  liycm:tl  \a  hirlpools  extending  to  a  great  distance 
in  every  tiirection  would  bo  the  means  of  breaking  up 
the  everlabting  pular  ice,  and  carrying  them  down  in- 
to the  bowels  and  laboratories  of  the  earth,  where  tho 
Ba.'ine  waters  and  rock-like  Icebergs  are  reduced  and 
rt  fined  iito  pure  epring  water,  which  In  turn  will  be 
prDJiCttd  to  tlie  surface  of  tho  globe,  where  it  will 
•  again  murmur  in  rills  and  spaiklc  in  tho  sunlight, 
again  make  green  valleys,  and  again  quench  the  thirs- 
ty needy  oeaturce,  ar.d  again  bear  the  conunerco  of 
ll;e  world  upon  its  ample  boetm. 

This  tht  ory  alono  can  account  for  the  *'opcu  Polar 
eei"  first  diicovcrod  by  tho  Esquimaiix,  and  after- 
wards seen  by  Dr.  Kane,  the  great  Arctic  explorer, 
and-  no  other  reason  can  be  ascribed  for  the  absence 
of  ico  in  thot*e  very  friged  regions.  Experience  and 
phih^Rophy  both  prove  that  the  cold  increases  as  wo 
approach  the  poles,  and  further,  as  cold  can  not  dis- 
turb ice-bound  watera,  violent  attiou  of  another  sort 
is  requisite  to  break  thatmabsivo  crystal  coat  cf  mail. 
Ap^ain,  a  .  tho  cold  U  too  great  to  allow  it  to  melt, 
whiil  would  become  of  tho  fragments  of  ice  in  the 
'•op'jn  Polar  Eca,'*  uidccs  It  were  swallowed  down  into 
tliM  arortmcLlioaed  hydraulic  funnels  of  the  world? 
And  Could  ex[)]oration  bo  continued,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  reveal  a  state  of  things  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  theory;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  man 
will  ever  be  able  to  traverse  the  immediate  polar  re- 
giom»,  for  God  in  his  wiadom  has  placed  an  irapaesablo 
barrier  betwceu  it  and  civih'aation  and  this  truly  dan- 
goroub  locality. 

The  Maelstrom  ofif  the  ccatU  of  Norvsay  ia  a  natural 
whirlpool  in  the  Novthern  Ocean.  To  produce  such 
a  phenomenon  there  must  be  a  largnj  hole  or  crevice 
in  tho  bottom  i^f  that  t<ection  of  the  feca  leading  down 
into  the  deep  chaml»er«  of  the  interior  earth,  and  per- 
hr^p?  for.TiDg  a  junction  with  the  grand  eub-Arclft" 
Elrcam  t'.-^t  cxiet?  there.         «         «         »  # 


But  what  becomes  cf  those  engulfed  waters?  I 
answer;  they  have  entered  the  groat  laboratory  of  na- 
ture, and  are  being  refined  before  they  shall  once 
more  seek  tho  sunlight  on  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  to 
quench  thirst  and  give  renewed  life  and  rigor  to  veg^ 
etation,  After  the  water  enters  those  polar  apertures, 
it  finds  a  number  of  smaller  channels  radiating  in  varied 
directions,  but  inclining  upward  auu  towards  the 
equator;  these  channels  growing  less  and  lees  in  sisc 
as  they  proceed,  but  far  more  numerous,  like  the 
bronchial,  tubes  of  tho  lungs,  until  the}*  finally 
approach  tho  earth's  surface  in  certain  latitudes  where 
springs  and  lakes  most  abound.  Thus  do  regenerated 
waters  find  their  way  to  the  surfacis  of  the  earth  by 
centrifugal  force  alono.  The  fact  that  the  channeh 
become  small  and  winding,  or  zigzag,  together  with 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  prevents  the  watei 
from  being  hurled,  fountain-like,  high  into  the  air 
though  there  are  instances  in  which  by  artificial  means, 
called  "borings/'  where  the  channel  is  made  deep  and 
perpendicular  to  the  earth^s  axis,  that  such  results  arc 
made  manifest  in  the  spoutings  that  sometimes  occur 
I  do  not  by  this  argument  attempt  to  overthrow  th< 
established  fact  "that  fluids  always  seek  the  lowcsi 
level;"  but  then  let  none  question  another  fact  tika 
tico  different  causes  often  produce  the  mmt  ^ert^  an< 
this  is  such  a  case.  A  few  questions  will  show  thi 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  openings  an( 
channels  as  we  have  suggested,  How  are  lakes  held 
and  springs  formed  on  or  near  the  tops  of  high  moun 
tainsf  There  are  no  reservoirs  above  them.  Wh^ 
does  ''coal  oir*  spout  out  of  tho  artificial  channelj 
called  "wells"  or  ''borings*'  with  such  forco?  No  on< 
will  presume  to  say  that  an  iovisiblo  lake  of  oil  exist 
in  the  air  as  high  as  the  kerosene  fountains  play;  au( 
as  for  atmospheric  pressure,  it  would  not  raise  it  on^ 
tithe  the  distance.     It  is  centrifugal  projection. 

It  is  said  if  there  were  no  cloud9  there  would  be  m 
rain,  and  consequently  no  water;  but  this  is  doin( 
obeisance  to  the  subject  instead  of'  the  chief  rnlor 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  if  there  was  no  wate 
there  wotild  not  be  any  clouds,  and  consequently  m 
rain;  in  fact,  clouds  and  rain  form  a  very  ineigniican 
pait  of  tho  whole  water  kingdom  of  the  earUi.  An( 
if  oven  all  our/re^A  water  wore  the  products  of  th( 
clouds  and  rains  pray  toll  me  bow  it  happens  that  th( 
French  engineers  found  good  fresh  water  beneath  thi 
crust  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  Ahica,  when 
clouds  are  unknown  and  rain  is  an  utter  stranger? 

Keturning  again  to  the  cold  and  mysterious  pola 
regions,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  clue  to  those  strangi 
and  beautiful  natural  phenomena  known  as  thoaoron 
borcalis  or  "northern  lights.**  Suppose  that  withh 
the^cait  of  tho  fiorthern  hemiephcro  there  should  b 
located  a  great  quantity  cf  powerful  magnetic  matte 
(and  the  same  thing  e^cisting  in  the  sun  and  ^all  Uii 
planets  of  onr  system,  the  whole  bemg  in  thii 
manner  controlled  by  some  far-remote  govemin{ 
world,)  the  said  mass  of  mnguctio  material  wouh 
manufacture  great  quantities  of  electricity,  which  a 
certain  times,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
would  burst  through  and  pafcs  out  of  the  Arctic  apertun 
and  rise  like  emoke  out  of  eomo  tall  furnace  chimney 
In  this  way  I  think  clouds  of  electricity  do  arise  on 
of  the  water-bound  cavern  of  the  northci  n  pole,  ex 
panding  until  thoy  inundate   tho  hyperborean  sb 
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with  tt  flood  of  glory,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  afford- 
ing a  pauoramie  ffceno  iu  mid  hcav-en  which  angolB 
might  bo  glad  to  witness,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  hiJf  the  globe  can  be  tho  spcctatorg.  This  ia 
only  a  Ruppoeition,  but  why  may  if  not  prove  a 
fact? — fi/.  F.  F.  n?  Phrenological  JonnioJ. 


LBSSOSB    IN    OEOLOaY,    No.    19. 

According  to  the  description  which  8trabo  has 
given  of  tho  figures  of  Vesuvius,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  depression  ut  the  sum- 
mit, which  has  tho  remains  of  an  extinguished  crater. 
When  Campania,  or  southern  Italy,  was  first  colonis- 
ed by  the  Gri-eoki;,  Vesuvius  afforded  no  niarkc  of 
volcanic  character,  except  such  as  a  naturalist,  ac- 
customed to  the  oxamiuation  of  rock^,  might  haro  in- 
ferred:—and  these  were  rccogniaed  by  Strabo.  In 
his  dayft,  the  Tast  cone  of  tho  entire  mountain  ap- 
peared regular  in  its  otitlmo,  and  crowned  with  a 
rounded  summit,  haviuij;  edges  which  encompasood  a 
hollow,  nearly  filled  up,  and  covered  witi;  wild  vines. 
Tho  outside  declivities  of  tho  hill  wero  clothed  with 
fiolds  highly  cuUivatcd,  and  beautified  with  fertile  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  At 'the  base  of  the  mountaiu 
lay  the  populous  and  flA;:!riBhing  citiog  nf  Pompeii  and 
Hercnlaneum. 

In  A.  n.  63  Vesuvius  gave  ite  fire^  notice  of  action. 
It  convulsed  tho  whole  di^itrict,  and  did  much  injury^ 
to  houses,  villages  and  towns  ttpon  its  flanks.  From 
A.  D.  63  to  66  the  shocks  of  tho  mountains  were  fre- 
quent; and,  in  August  o^hat  year,  occurred  that 
awful  eruption  which  destroyed  the  cities  of  Pompeii, 
find  Htrcularjeuin,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  elder  Pliny. 
Tho  bo3t  geologists  of  tho  present  day  think  that 
tho  eruption  which  took  plac-fl  in  .\  p.  T9,  and  subsu- 
queut  ones,  destroyed,  or  wove  away,  the  side  of  tac 
cone  which  is  h€arGBt  the  sea,  leaving  the  h^gh  cliff; 
now'  especially  called  Somma,  encircling  a  new  cone. 
After  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  his  nephew,  call- 
ed tho  younger  Pliny,  wrote  to  the  historian  Tacitus, 
a  brief  btit  lively  account  of  tho  phenomena  of  this 
eruption.  At  first,  a  thick  volume  of  smoke  rose  ver- 
tically from  tho  ancient  crater,  now  rupttred  by  elas- 
tic gasee.  Tho  top  of  thia  columJi  sprofid  itself  on  all 
sidoB  like  the  head  of  a  wheat-sheaf,  or  the  upper 
bough«  of  tho  pine  tree.  It  was  occasionally  fired  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  each  fla.^h  was  succeeded 
by  profound  and  terrible  darkness.  Ashes  fell  on  the 
sea,  far  from  land,  and  the  sea  retreated  some  distance 
from  tho  shore.  In  this  eruption  thero  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  ovarflow  of  lava.  The  subetaocee 
which  were  hurled  into  the  air,  were  ^nd,  dust,  and 
shattered  fragments  of  l.iva;  and  it  was  thosn  matm- 
als  that  buried  the  cities  of  Pompeii,  etc. 

The  first  era  of  the  authentic  overflow  of  lava.  ip  a. 
»•  1036,  which  is  tho  seventh  eruption  ^iaco  that  of  a. 
i>-  79.  Tlic  volcano  produced  eruplionp,  also.  v.  d. 
1049  and  1138,  and  then  routed  for  <mc  hundred  and. 
8ixty-'jight  yoarB,  Durini^  that  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  of  repoi^e  iu  tb^  great  ctatcr  of  Vesuvius, 
two  smaller  vents  wer^*  opened  at  di^ant  poiut:^  of  tho 
mountain.  After  a  great  eruption  in  a.  n.  1306.  and  a 
flli«^ht  one  iu  1500,  there  wdP  anothor  repose  till  a.  p. 
1631  Though,  indeed,  tho  crater  was  not  active 
from  l^^^O  to    1631,  yft  t^^*'    fuibtcrratiean  ftrcs    wcro 


not  at  rest,  for  in  1538  a  new  mountain  was  heaved 
up  from  the  u^a,  but  close  to  tho  land,  in  tin*  baj-  of 
Baine.  a  littlo  to  tho  north  of  Puitzuoli. 

A«  this  lesBon  ia  not  intended  to  give  a  record  of 
eruptions,  but  to  almw  how  eruptions  change  the  as- 
pects of  volcanic  mountains,  1  flhall  ^mg?*  on  to  the 
present  configuration  of  Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius  was  mcasucied  iu  1773  by  the  celebrated 
Saussure.  At  that  timff»  the  two  margins  of  the  era 
ter,  viz.,  tho  north-weBi^ru  and  the  Bouth-oastern  a[j- 
pearod-  of  e^jiial  bight.  Both  were  about  3,894  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  1794  the  eruption  brukc  down  the 
margin  of  the  crater  on  the  sooth  side,  and  then  the 
two  edges  appeared  of  wjDcqual  hight.  In  1805  A. 
Von  Humboldt,  and  L,  Von  Buch,.and  QayLutaac 
measured  it  agaiu,  and  found  that  the  southern  edge 
was  479  feet  low«"  than  it  was  in  1738,  when  measur 
ed  by  Saussurc.  In  1732  A.  Von  Uumboldt  measur- 
od  Hhd  mountain  a  aecond  time-,  and  found  that  the 
north-west  edge  was  uot  altered  at  all  in  the  49  yearn 
sinca  1773,  but  that  tho  sonthoru  side,  whidi  in  1791 
had  become  425  ic^%  lower,  had  hecomo,  in  1823,  ^i 
feet  lower  atill. 

Engravings   of    Vesuvius  presented    by    landecape 
painters  are  not  to  be  ahvays  depended  upon  as  accu- 
rate views  #1  tho  uopsct  of  the  volcano.     In  their  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  mountain,   they  confound  the 
outlines   of  the  margm   with  the  coueb  of  eruption 
Which  hav«becn  formed  in  tho  floor  of  the  crater.    In 
the  course  of  1816  t^>  1818  such  U  conu   of  eruption, 
consisting   of  rapilU  and  cinders,  loosely  heaped   up, 
increased  in  hight  till  it  rose  abovo  tho   e  >uth-eastcru 
edge  of  the  crater.     The  ©lupUun  o{  Ftbmary,    1822, 
elevated  this  con©  90  high  ae  to  make  it  appear  107  or 
in  feet  abovo  tvcu  the  north-we^t  edge  of  the  crater, 
the  edge  called  Kocca  del  Palo.     At  that  lime  it  wh"* 
cufttmary  aronod  Naples  !->  regard  thia  con<5  as  bring 
the  true  Bummit  of  tho  mountain;  but  in  the  night  of 
Oetobor  83,  1S22.  the  wholo  of  it  fell  in  with  a  dread- 
ful noise  intc>  the  crater.      The  consequence  of  tb:;^ 
faD  is  that  t|ie  floor  of  the  crater,  which  had  btx»n   ac 
c^Mible  aii^ce  1811,  became  now  800  feet  luwer    than 
the  northern  edge,  and  213  feot  below   thv  eoutheru 
margin  of  the  volcano.     These  changes  i a  the  fo^^m 
and  positiftD  of  oonca  of  eruption  give  to  Vesuvius  at 
diffaieul  epochs,  a  different  appearance.     Intiila*)rup- 
tion  of  October,  1822,  in  twcuty-four  b^urs  nftcr   the 
falling;  in  of  tho  great  cone  of  cinders  just    mentioned, 
and  the  bmall  but  numerous  fetream&oflav  4  hud  flowed 
off,  then  a  fiery  eruption  of  ashes  comm'/uced,    which 
continued  without  intermission  fur  twrjj^-e  da\is  and 
covered  the  nidoa  of  the  mountain. 

These  diffibrcnt  mcasuroments  of  Veauvitif^  suggest 
grounds  for  a  very  bold  theory  in  ^ology,      How  it» 
it  that   iht^   north    margin  of  th(^ -volcano,  that  Calkd 
Rocca  del  Palo,  maiutaina  aurl],  a  uniformity  of  hight 
-svhile  tho  other  ia  lowered?      The  probable  cav. j:*;  it* 
that  thy  north  margin  ia  in  the  process   of  being   now 
raised  up  gradually  by  tho  upward  tendeurj^a  of  sub- 
t€rran(.'an  forces.  Between  tho  years  181G   and    182-2 
j  we  are  sure  tlvat  that  margin  from  3,970  Sefl  tj  4,022. 
1  Wiien  it  was  measured  thirty  or   forty  yiiars  bofons 
tho  hight  was  from  3,875  f,^t  to  a.894/    How  if?  ihxf^'i 
Future   Investigations   will,    peiUiCpo,   decide   how 
much  of  this  dilference  is  dufc  to   ^^rrorn    \\\   measure- 
ment, and  hpw  much -to  tho  activil  rific  of  (hft  vi^o^n- 
tain  by  thoj>xpansion  of  heat  from  beluw. 
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SIGNS  OF  CHAE40TER. 

Tho  body  of  tho  ^al  Ita  form  dolb  take, 

foi-  80ul  ia  rorni,.fir/a  doth  Iho  burly  make.-  Srrycr.s. 

'*Man  kuov/  thyself,'*  is  ou  old  adage  now  well  ap- 
plied We  have,  in  our  day  apostles  of  a  ucw  sck'nce 
devoted  to  the  j^tudy  of  man.  The  most  eminent  of 
thoso  now  living  arc  Foxier  <5c  Wtdls,  two  names  of 
world-wide  reputution.  The?-o  gentleman  liax'o  reduced 
aU  llie  fiign«  of  character  to  a  science;  and  they  have 
already  brought  it  very  near  porfcctiou.  . 

We  prciiime  every  quo  has  heard  of  phreuology 
and  Fowler  and  Well-:*  as  its  chief  npostlew.  But 
tbcHt!  gontlemeu  vcprcticut  something  morO  than  a 
mere  branch  (if  ii  Bcicuce,  which  considered  alone 
phrenology  ccrt.iiidy  \6,  though  it  must  bo  conceded 
the  highest  rank,  jur^^  a«  the  bead  ih  tho  crownhig 
monument  of  hiunau  and  divino  glory. 

Kut  there  is  tlio  Whole  Man;  and  it  itf  tho  wcienca 
of  tho  ••'whole  man,'*  that  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells 
ropre^ient.  rnid  r.nt  mcioly  the  branch  known  n»  phre- 
nology. 

Thcie  was  a  time  when  one  cculd  fcpe»k  of  phre- 
nology a8  a  humbug,  and  of  it?  profesBitre  as  humbugs. 
Nor  v/flf?  this  broad  aiacrtion,  which  has  so  ofton  been 
made,  veiy  far  wrong.  But  thi^  is  applicable  to  tlie 
crudo  *'bump oh'gy"  which  i»  in  tho  public  mind,  and 
not  to  tho  comprehi4nivo  science  illustrated  by  McBsre. 
Fowler  &  Wcile,  Jjnd  apj)licable  to  tho  quack  profcB 
govs  of  "bnuipolo^y,"  aud  uf.t  to  those  apuBtled  of  one 
of  the  r.ohket  i»f  tho  i[»cience^<.  Wc  call  these  gentle- 
men aposllce.  for  they  have  devoted  thirty  •years  of 
their  life  to  their  minrion  in  the  truo  spirit  of  apostles. 
Wh'ther  orthodox  orhetorodox,  to  is  tho  mOst  apos- 
tolic, in  tho  bo  >t  bcubi',  who  teaches  most  truth,  aud 
most  advanri'S  human  enlightenment;  aud  it  is  io  this 
sense  that  Fnwh  r  t^*  Wdl  =  drper\'<'  the  name  of  apos- 
tles. 

Tho  terms  phrcjiology  aud  phrenologifit,  aro  not 
broad  cnougii.  We  need  riorac  sufficiently  compre- 
heuhivo  in  the  public  understanding  to  .imply  the 
Whoi.k  Man.  Mr.  WclLs  the  cditoi^  of  the  American 
FJtrenoJor/ica^  Jonrnnl,  has  ably  unfolded  thi^"  subject 
iu  his  mastcrpi'^ce, '  eiUiihd  "Now  Phyhi'-gnomy  or 
iSiguH  of  Obaracter." 

The  lofcok  is  a  digest  of  all  that  can  bo  said  upon 
raan-^lhe  **Wholo  Man."  The  folh^wiug  from  tbat 
invaltialdc  work  will  amply  repay  thp  reader,  and  rshow 
hovr  vast  a  subject  is  embodied  in  the  science  that 
recoguiz'-s  th»  signs  of  charactor.  and  rcvoalt;  all 
lhi.»irsigniiicatiom?. 

"Everybody  h'dievc;;  and  practifeci^  pljjbiognomy, 
liiongh  lu  mo^t  case.s  withuui  being  awaro  of  it.  We 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  judge  the  qualities  of  things 
by  thf?ir  outward  forra^.  "Appoaranccb*'  arc  said  to 
bo  ''of ten  d-c-:itf'd."  They  arc  Botnotlmes  seemingly 
:  o;  but  iu  mo'it  cise3,-if  uot  iu  all,  it  is  our  observa- 
tioa  is  at  fiult.  \Vo  have  but  to  look  again,  and  more 
ear-fully,  to  picrc.-.  thij  dis.'^^uise,  wiioU  the  thing  will 
(tpiv-nv  to  hc^mi  what  it  u.  Appearances  ^.k)  not  often 
deceive  l!i;>  intfjliigvnt   obs^M'vor.     .V    weak   man    sel- 


dom appears  to  bo  strong,  or  a  sick  man  to   b  j 
aud  a  wise  man  seldom  looks  like  a  fool.     Wee 
possibly  conceive  of  a  Webster  with  a  meauin^rle 
face  and  small,  baclnv.ard-Bloping  head  of  an  idiot. 

The  very  art  of  dissimulation,  sometimes  urged 
an  objecton,  is  founded  on  physiognomical  pnuciph 
If  a  knave  try  to  appear  like  an  honest  man,  it  is  1 
cause  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  honesty  has  a  ccrtn 
characteristic  oxprcBBiou,  aud  kpows  that  his  fello 
men  are  awaro  what  this  expression  is  He  hopes 
pass  off  his  couDterfeit  for  the  real  c>'in  wlr'cb 
slightly  resemble B. 

Men,  women,  and  even  children,  make  a  practi( 
application  of  phyuiognomy  every  day  of  their  liv 
and  in  almost  ever  transaction,  from  the  selection 
a  kitten  or  a  puppy  to  the  choosing  a  wife  or  a  husbai 
When  the  caitman  Avants  xt  suitable  horse  for  his  drr 
he  nover  by  mistake  buys  a  racer;  and  the  ppnrtsm 
who  is  peokiug*  a  fox  hound  can  not  be  deceived  ii 
the  purchase  of  a  hull-dog.  They  have  nut  etudi 
physiognomy -us  a  science,  but  they  know  thr^t  f^i 
indicates  charaelcr. 

Do  you  think  that  if  a  big-listed,  bullut-headtid  h 
cr,  putting*  on  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  were  to  of 
himself  to  you  as  a  teacher  of  dancing  or^tjf  drawii 
that  you  could  bo  induced  to  employ  liim  in  either 
those  capaciticB?  By  no  means!  YouAvoidd  see  a 
glance  the  physiognomical  signs  of  his  real  avocati^ 
instead  of  those  of  his  assumed  profession.  "It  is  i 
necessary  to  a6k  Dinah  whether  ehe  be  accromplish 
iu  fine  sewing  and  embroider^'  or  n^t  It  i?>  rno^i 
to  look  at  her  face  or  her  hands. 

Wo  say  one  man  "h^  an  honest  lo^k,"  and 
trust  him,  knowing  nomiug  more;  but  v»'i(h   anoth 
whose  "appearance  is  against  him,"  wo  will  have   ] 
thiug  to  do.     There  aro  those  whoso  facoB,  thongh 
from  being  beautiful,   in   the   ordinary   bcnse    of   \ 
word,  win  their  way  at  once   to   tho   heart.     On    i 
other  hand,  there  aro  individuals  from  whom  the   fi 
impression  we  receive  is  that  of  repulsion,  if -uot    j 
solute  antipathy.     A\''e  dislike  them — we  Bhiirik  fr 
them— and  know,  not    why.      Wo  do  not   think 
Laveter,  or  dream  that  wc  aro  pracliciiig    physiog- 
my,  but  so  it  is. 

•Neither  Aristotle,    nor   Lcbint/,,    nor   Juniu;^,    i 

CbampoUion  ha»^sct  down  the  grammar  ruled  of   tl 

science,  older  than  tho  Saubcrit,    bui    iht^y    ^\h  •    «. 

not  yet  read  Engllbh  can  read  thi.s.     Men   take   <  ii 

other's  measure  when  they  meet  for  thuhrot  i\mi\  a 

j  every  time  they  meet.     Ilow  du  they  grt    tlii-    raj 

knowledge,  even  before  they  r.pcak.   of  <;ujh    olhi 

power  and  disposition?     One  would  L^ay  that  ll.c 

I  suasion  of  their  speech  ia  not  in  v.diat  thr-y   -ay-  - 

that  men  (io  not  pcrt^nade  by  their  iugiu;.'  nt    but 

!  their  personality.' 

I  'Thysiognomy,  tignifici*  in  its  broadest  -neiiSe 
Ikmndvdgc  qf  naturCj  hut  movii  particularly  tho  ^o; 
I  of  things— tho  configuration  of  natural  objects,  whe 
I  cr  auimatc  or  inanimate.  lii  this  scng^e  we  may  spc 
i  of  the  physioguomy  of  a  country  or  a  plant,  as  w 
j  as  of  an  animal  or  of  a  man;  and  it  is  with  an  instin 
I  ive  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  wo  talk  about  i 
\Jhce  of  natui^,  the  features  of  a  landscape,  and  co  > 

But  it  is  mainly  to  the  human  lorm    that    ph\ti. 

nomy  as  a  science,  or  system,  and  as  an  art,  is  i\6{\ 

I  ly  applied;  though  animal,  and  e\eu  vigcdiblf  a 
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^ral  forms  may  bo  referred  to  in  illuBtratioQ  of 
ciplovS  or  of  facts.  lu  this  Darrower  application 
may  deliuu  it  ats — a  knowledge  of  the  corrc- 
idcDCC  between  the  external  aud  tlic  internal  man 
ctweeu  the  pby«iical  system  and  tbe  spirituy] 
ciplc  which  animate6  and  controls  it — between 
mauifoht  ( fFect  and  the;  hidden  cause — and  of  the 
IS  by  means  uf  which  this  correspondence  ij=*  ex- 
ssccl  in  the  face  and  other  partn  of  tlic  body.  As 
art,  it  consists  in  reading  character  by  meaiid  of 
indications  in  the  developmcntu  of  vthc  body  ub  a 
de  but  more  particularly  of  the  face. 
Ve  say,  more  particularly  of  the  face,  because  it 
Lherc  that  the  greater  number  of  the  signs  of 
ractcr  are  niofit  clearly  and  legibly  iuBcribed;  but 
rfiiognomy,  as  we  purpose  to  expound  it,  embraces 
vriiOLE  MAX.  It  flakes  into  account  the  tempcra- 
it;  the  shape  of  the  body;  the  size  and  form  of  the 
d;  the  texture  of  the  ekin;  the  quality  of  the  hair 
degree  of  functional  activity,  and  other  physiolog- 
[  ccnditione,  as  well  as  the  feature b  of  the  face.  It 
braces,  in  fact,  in  its  practical  application,  tho  wide 
iviinK  of  plivBiology,  phrenology,  and  thoir  kindred 
mce -i. 

Everything  ha8  u  form— ;i  contiguration — in  other 
rdr!  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  iteelf  The  fiiccfl  of 
intrius  differ,  as  v;oll  as  the  faces  of  men.  Compare 
•  Rocky  Mountains  with  the  prairie  lands  of  Illi- 
^,  Maine  witli  California,  Vermont  with  Florida; 
IlighlandB  of  Scotland  with  the  bogc^  of  Ireland; 
itzerland  with  Holland.  Place  an  oak  by  the  aide 
a  piiii-,  contrast  an  eagle  with  a  gooee,  a  tiger  with 
ass.  On  this  diffcrcuce  of  external  form  arc  foun- 
i  the  classes,  ordeva,  generic:  and  species  into  which 


need  b^  seught  only  in  the  iiocosslty  of  adapting  con- 
tiguration to  character. 

The  slender  and  upright  stalks  of  the  maize  could 
not  be  made  to  support  and  nourish  the  ponderous 
pumpkin;  nor  could  the  graceful  willow  or  the  moj(  s- 
tic  elm  bear  apples.  We  can  not  possibly  as^oi^iat^;' 
tho  cruel  and  bloodthirety  propcnsitic.-*  of  ihe  tiger 
with  the  meek  and  gentle  physiognomy  of  tluj  lauib. 
So  man,  endowed  with  reason,  bpirituality,  and  hope, 
aspiring  after  immortality,  *mado  a  little  lower  than 
tho  angels,' could  liot  grovel  on  the  earth  like  a  rep- 
tile. He  iiecessanhj  stands  upright  apd  lifts  his  face 
towards  heaven,  and  his  cunning  fingers  are  ready  to 
obey  the  soul's  behcf^ts,  Ho  could  not  have  any  other 
form  and  be  a  man. 

Descending  from  generals  to  particulars,  from  spc-  ' 
cics  to  individuals,  wc  find  the  Bame  law  in  operation. 
As  men  differ  in  character,  so  do  thry  differ  in  face 
and  figure,  us  well  as  in  th(?  fmm  of  tho  cranium;  and 
it  is  because  they  differ  in  character  that  they  are 
unlike  in  bodily  configuration,  an  d  for  no  other  reason. 
One  is  tall  and  muscular;  another,  short  and  plump;  a 
thii*d,  small  ftnd  slender;  and  we  never  lind  the  special 
character  which  properly  belongs  to  one  ol  these  fig- 
ures asBOciated  with  either  of  the  others.  Each  indi- 
vidual Boid  molds  the  body  in  which  it  is  incarnate, 
and  gives  it  a  configuration  exactly  adopted  to  its 
own  proper  manifestations. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  indippuiablc  of  truths  that 

correepouding  cause  and  effect  are  everywhere  united? 

Does  this  grand  law  fail  in  \i^  applicaUon  to  man?     If 

wc  read  tho  character  of  a  country  on  ita  face,    must 

wc  confess  that  the  human  countenance — that   mirror 

of  Divinity — bears  no  legible    iuHcriptiou?     Can.  we 

conceive  for  a  moment  that  a  Xcwlon  (a-   a   Lehintz 

could  by  any  possibility  have  the  comit' uance  of  an 

idiot?  or  that  the  latter  in  tho   brain   o^  a    Hottentot 

^  conceived  his  'Theodicea;*  and  the  former  in  the  head 

I"  .isoifying  the  individual  diffcrencfr  which  wf  fin*  |  ^f  an  Esquimaux,  who  lacks  the  power  to  number  far- 

[\uu  the  limits  of  a  : ,  - ;:      wc  lorm  varieties;  but  it  \  ^^^  than  six,  i\\i?^i  ctcd  the  lays  .  f  light  and  v.cighcd 

worlds? 

Do  joy  and  griti,  plcasu^-c  and  pain,  Io^e  and  ha- 
tred, all  exhibit  themselves  under  the  same  traits— that 
is  to  Bay,  no  traits  at  all — on  the  exterior  of  jnan?  Do 
prize-fighters  and  preachers  Icok  alike?  or  lutein rs 
and  poets?  Hut  we  may  as  well  ask  whether  truth  is 
over  at  variance  wiHi  itself  or  eternal  orden  but  the 
trick  of  a  juggler,  whoFo  purpose  is  l<i  dt  cf'i\cl  As 
tho  soul  so  is  tho  body." 
.  Wo  recommend  to  the  people  of  I  lah,  the  diligent 
study  of  tlie  science  i ('presented  by  the  author  ot 
**Xcw  rhysiognomy."  That  it  is  pcience  we  most  un- 
equivocally allirm  'llio  5tudy  of  the  signs  character 
form  and  ^fnidmr  ijjdirat^'?  Diffut'U^s   i  is  as  legitimate  as  the  study  of  tlto  .-igns  of  thccartl», 


tural  objects  rir<*  diviflcd      X<.»  two  classes  arc 
tv.'u  •'rdtr;?,  no  two  genera,  no  X\\^<^  spi'ci; 
s  are  uiade  up  of  individuaU^. 


ahkc, 
.Spc 


u  c  form  varieties;  but  it 
ft'Uad  that  tljo  indivinuMJr.  iI.m;-  thrown  t.'gether  are 
fr.;m  being  e.\actlj  alike.  Each  Morgan  horse 
icrs  frcm  every  otlj^^r  M'-rgan  horse,  and,  still  more, 
:h  Anglo-Saxon  ntuu  u-^^w  every  other  Anglo-Saxon 
.n;  and  the  m^ro  io';;l:lj  civili/.ed  and  the  moi^- 
eralJy  educated  t/io  race  <«r  Vviriety,  the  greater 
11  b<?  tho  individtui  di/RMcncc^  Thcro  i^  a  compar- 
re  ^am'  nt\-:'a  ia  tl:«:  lacLo  and  forms  of  indi>idual»r 
iiiposiug  a  t^avage  tribv'  or  n.)tion,  but  in  civili^f'd 
uutri-'f;  b-th  f^-ihu's  mhI  li^dily  ront'»nrs  arr  m'i»' 
ricd. 

What  if^  tho  liu-tuiiig  of  this  unlimited  varirty  in  all 
•ing  tldt.g's?  W  liat  do  the^o  infinitely  multiplied 
ff(»r<'iic^"  ir 

ll  i. 


v(.rv\v 


■1  rlu 


always. 

hvclling  lite  that  dctrrmiii' h 
uifjS.  Thruughotit  nature,  in 
loH  l;iw,  diffcreuce^j   in   config- 

iniiud  to  1)0   commcn.'Urate 


h(  u*  the  ii 
0  (Ntcrnal  f >rui  of  (hio 
lict  noc'-vd:ince  with  t 
■alii.u  au',  in  ail  carc^. 
lib  iIliTer^'ra'  5  of  <  harartcr  and  nne.  Things  which 
:t,cnjbl.;(.u'li  other  ill  ou;dity  and  luuction  rcrcmble* 
uh  other  \\\  .-^hapo ;  and  whcii  \Tr  tlicre  ij^  unlikene.SB  in 
iiality  ami  huictio'.i,  ihoie  i;5  uuiikeneh.<  in  form;  in 
dier  wordri,  theic  i.^  a  dclerminate  relation  between 
10  coii'titiition  and  ap['Caranc('  of  material  objects, 
ad  the  reatoi)  w];y  any  purticiJar  auim.il  or  plant 
-^Mums  its  ';wii  prroibO  Hgure  rath'-r  than  aiiy  other, 


or  cf  the  magniticint  heavens;  and  to  aflirni  that  the 
fsigns  of  charactrr  arc  not  reducibh*  to  a  Kcicuce  I.-  an 
affirmation  most  111),  eicntilic  in  itr  \(;ry  terms,  ilir 
old  metaphysical  nunsence,  iii  its  ex})t.it^ili<'n  nf  the 
methods  of  human  mind,  mu.st  give  place  to  a  po.-itive 
system,  interpreting  man  by  !s'ature\s  index,  whicii 
he  carries  in  hi.s  .mental  and  phyt^ical  orginization. 
We  consider  Jlci^^rt^.  Fuwler  6i  Wcllt*  have  a  legiti 
mate  mission,  and  to  them  a»  apostle?  (^f  an  impor- 
tant science,  >v^  C'-'i'^^i^^^^y  oxtend  our  hand  of  help, 
aud  we  recc('mend  to  every  family  ia  Utah  that 
splendid  and  invaluable  book — *'New  Fhvsioui^o. 
my" 
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IIo  cr.M-c  \  i\i  :-.  D:.t;Mto  '/•ulm-trio,  aad  div^^  Jq^q  the  w<K>d 
11  v>-.;.  a  I  u-^v  bo  ra.::-il  ;/(U^d,  «:.ud  except  ^t  tbo  western  edge, 
t.h*  rivj3  w.-.v  :i  I  o[  luo  •,Ml!''i.treo  genii*»  but  coutainod  BOTor- 
nl  dp'-'vi.^d.  mclaJnf  t'>  tocoiDUt  troo.  The  turf  raa  under 
la- fc.0  irL^cd  :ov  abiir^  f^^ty  yi^.rd.^  and  tbett  died  gradually  away 
r.  tirr  t  :e  i  vno  1.',^,'^  «b.Uo.  which  destroyed  all  other  vegota- 
t:  ju  lii  i.tii  v7v>o  4^  aui  oiide  It  s )  easy  to  Feo  aud  lraTt»l, 

lit*  ^^i.ici- ^  0^  f^,^  cocoa-nuii  that-had  burat  out  of  thuir 
rip3  p.i :.« r^^j  fallen  t  j  tlio  ground:  aud  raa  oa  till  ha  reached 
II  D^lt  01  ^  .,„.^  ^^  ^,1  ^jjjuij^^  iijat  bo.inaod  tho  paliu  forcaU  Hero 
"jf  j^^'  j^iw  .;  wj^  s:  J  louj^u'  i'a:y5  but  bo  found  trees  covered 
^■^^^  >  a  H  :m11  f.  ur'.  ia.'riiibll':!;;  quiiicoB   in  ovory  particular,  of 

tx'rt'i  riio..,:  iijpj.ian:  Vi  \f\ra  t'ao  u^efal  productd  of  tho  island. 
Vi  '  3aLly  iu?  u..  ar  tMOii^ji  eoua  braihwood  into  a  B\7ampy 
b  'Sioai  biKio  la  Jed  by  h"V  fiecs,  and  IniUatly  a  doion  large 
li  isol  (j.«  Oij.t  .♦/  ila  1  ro.'o  u.tppiun;  into  tho  air  like  wind- 
n.iil3  i:?Li,^  ikiV^d  quite  atarUed  by  tbo  whirring  and  Uap- 
r'..\:5.  an  I  n  ifa  liU.o  u.n.uoi  iit  the  appearance  of  tho  place. 
iIe:o  wai  a  ve:y  c..AiP.-i  n.).i«o;  eo  thick  lay  the  sbolls,  tkftle- 
ton:*,  ai.i  lo^i^  b.>.iOi  ot  tlih.  Hero  too  ho  found  throe  terra- 
pin \\Ik,1  but  n.it  oiti'D:  nud  also  some  flab,  more  or  leas 
pdcki.J,  '-Ah.jl  my  w>rihv  etecmionora.  mnoh  oblifl;ed,"  Bald 
tic;  "ynu  IjAvottivoi  aio  that  job,*'  and  into  ibe  bag  wont  tbo 
tc.raplQ  ;u  i  two  p:;.iu  U-h  Udl  hUgUti/  mutilated.  Before 
h:  b.  ;  .;jt].'  mauy  yj.r  :.>.  b  iolic::':uo  ihd  sailio^  winga,  and  the 
birJs  -t'lt'oJ  u-  til  t>i  t.jrd  hii  tyes.  The  rest  of  the  lo^  wood 
w;m  b  r.  thin,  ariii  ho  6uoii  eraorgod  upon  the  open  oountryj 
bii;,  It.  v/;;.*  m  )3.  nnp\>u;!.iin^,  aud  flUer  for  gaeao  ibau  men;  a 
v::3t  y^vi,;/  jiw.i.np  wii.'j  wdtur  iu  tho  middle,  thin  fiingoi  of 
f.>\at  iMa  :,••'!,  aiiJ  h.»re  and  tLi-jm  a  dUcocsDlite  true  llko  a 
w.  o^.in^  V.  i  '.jiv.  aid  at  tbo  end  of  tbie  lalio  and  svramp  trhioh 
.il:  vT'i-'iT  i>-rn\  -1  a  trifing'.c.  was  a  barren  hill  withoat  ablado 
of  vo.,.  'atio.i  01  ii,  aad  <i    ^rt  of  j.tiriJ.i  snm^jlU  Has^l  f?id  not 

3  xmVjit  u>.  n  '-^'oi  at  Cu  liaj  qo  largo  a  ellco  of  tb«»  ifehid 
\'0.:h..^...  bo  lu^iir.jca  iLji-^agh  tijo  wood,  gliding  bim^alf  duo 
v,t«a  i>y  {)•;  jK)2kf:-  cGm,);up,  aud  fo  {',ot  down  to  the  chore, 
v.h''ro  bo  fouu.l  bO'iro;>o  iiid  cray-ffab  iu  inoredible  abnmji&nca 
LiiJrally  be  h:iJ  u.ily  to  jj  iaio  Ibo  um tor  aud  gather  iboni. 
L;:t  c;io;:^;r/'  ii  a3  good  as  '  a  I'o.tai.*'  Uo  rau  to  the  potawith 
bi»  aiiicolia::cj::o  bar,  ai  i  was  vet  rooeK'od  acoordlug  io  bis 
•l.'*:rte.  .•!  :f.Kj;if3.oa  i ;1  J  bira  :i  littlo  Eovcroly,  tho  water 
1'  ii  bjoa  h  i.ii'j'j  c  long  liui'v  Xu»;'  bo  producad  bia  pw>vc»- 
*iHr,  by  v.ay  ot  exc  liu. 

'•'  lpv['}'.3tri  .igaia."  raid  cbo,  ami  sbtiddcred  rtalbly. 

Dat,  tuo  (iu.noro  uu-l  to^o.vuuta  were  graciously  rec^irod 
\\\  Ic'i.  b  )'rc-  or,  c.'cd  o..'.  fj;  cabbig'j.  --"'i.-it  aiu  T  to  do?" 
jJlHiZil. 

•  tjc  cvo;y  cuj'a  cabbj^*",  a  Ki'\'r  irj'i'Jdi^  " 

"Aui  Mir  'J  ^:"  t'liJ  5i  nv." 

•  O'j,  a  iCl/;  Li  j  r.     Wh}-,  t':i-2,  dov.'r!  \viib  thoLnallcf  coiir:--c; 
.'3  :vr  I  .X  ;•!   .  ?  ^  .h  .  WoUb  i^jill  go  without,  bid  cabbacjc. 

iij  c.T.::  ?.  bju  ;  L.' :: ' :;  ration  ou  bcr,  which  g'jc  avoidi-d,  and" 
. y  ?-o :■  1  '.:\j,  ii<o  v,\\*  \:\iv.\  v'n^ln^  in  Iho  wood  bard  by, 
1  li^n  aiiotl-^.!'.  Hazel  cauio  run- 
o:il  a  coccaj'Od  "Tbero,"  Huid  hv*. 
<l  injvo  jtboii*.  V/hilst  you  cook  ihix\ 
I  «oni."'  Accordingly  h'j  roturuod  t) 
:i:l.'^jon  CAiuo   back  wiib  tlvo  podti  i^ 

i«  at  ^  V'dd  xc^:o'*^  lb  J  livor,    cjd  tccu 
!:  './iL.!  ai!  t'l'^  ir\<5riioou  to  f,";t   all  the 
.;{ )  ".■•  '.L  f/:i'r;cii  to  tit  down  and  rest. 
' ..;  .ic  ou;».i  i\'t  hhn  to  \Toi'k  u.o:ftin. 
■■^:  'kO  n.i'r  yo'T  w.)u!d  utuiu  tbcnu  lor  jjc*. 
,    :  J    ■"  -   »  .    ^^^!^    — •  »h'^   ^  iriribl. 
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'^,^®^^  their  exislGnco/^aaidHaiel.  -^But  lil  w«:i 
outall  tbeaame,^*  said  bo. 

**^t»v  do/'  said  Helen.  •Wall  them  oat  flnt,  «&<!  dii 
^°''^m  tfterwardij  I  eball  be  better  able  to  bcUer«  4bey 
'^li5t,  when  ibey  are  well  walled  out—much.'* 

Hacel  went  to  work,  and  with  her  aFslataoco  laid  cocoa 
two  wide  and  three  deep,  ontalde  tbo  northern  and  we 
side  of  ber  leafy  bowor,  aod  be  promUed  to  complete  !bc 
by  the  same  means. 

They  all  then  supped  iogotbAi,  and  to  oblige  bini,  ebsi 
little  of  tho  terrapin,  and  when  they  part^  fur  the  nigbij 
thanked  blm  and  eaid,  with  a  deop  blusb.     "Ton  ban 
n  good  friend  to  tne— of  late." 

llo  colored  high,  aadbiBoy.es  sparkled  with  deligba 
elo  noticed,  and  almost  wished  she  had  >ept  ber  gratitu4 
bt'ijelf.  1 

That  night,  what  with  ber  bell-rope  and  ber  little  bit^ 
wall,  she  waseomewbat  lo«a  timoroua,  and  went  to  sleep  4tf 

But  oven  in  Bleep  ebe  waB  watchful,  and  aho  wafi  aua^ 
I  by  a  Blight  Bound  In  tho  neighborhood  of  the  b'>ftt.  | 

8be  lay  watching,  but  did  not  sUr.  I 

Presently  ebe  hoard  a  footstep. 

With  a  Btiflod  cry  ahe  bounded  op,  aud  her  flrot  iaipnlfe^ 

!to  nieb  out  of  the  tout.  But  she  conquered  lhl«,  end  gUfl 
to  the  Bouth  eido  of  her  bowor,  she  peered  through  the  pa 
leaves,  ap.d  the  first  thing  Bhe  saw,  wua  tho  flguro  of  a  d 
etanding  between  her  aud  the  boat.  1 

■She  drew  hbr  breath  bard.  Tho  outline  of  tbo  man  i 
fomewhat  Indistinct,  But  it  waa  not  a  aavage;  the  mao  1 
clothed;  and  bis  Btature  botrayod  him. 

Heatood  Bti  11  for  some  time.  ^Ha  is  liateoln^  to  ^»| 
»m  awake." Bald  Helen  to  hertelf. 

The  fignro  -^oved  towards  ber  bower.  ] 

Then  all  in  a  moment  Bhe  became  another  woman.  31:  J 
not  rely  on  her  boll-rope;  sho.  felt  it  wsja  fast  to  notbin?  i 
•ottW  help  ber.  8ho  looked  round  for  uo  weapon,  ebe  fcrsl 
to  borsolf.  Gho  drew  herself  hastily  up.  and  foldt»d  ber  i^ 
bor  bosom  pauted,  but  her  choek  never  paled.  Hor  as^ 
^raa  alarmeW;  ber  blood  YfM  up,  and  life  or  doath  was  no:li 
to  ber. 

The  footsteps  oama  nearer;  they  stopped  at  her  door:  j 
went  north;  tho^  oamo  back  souih.  Tboy  kept  ber  la  :1 
blgh  wrought  attitude  for  a  halfan-h«»ur.  Then  tbej  rci 
Bofily;  and  when  they  wero  gone,  cho  gavo  way.  and  feu' 
hor  knooB,  and  bogan  tj  cry  hyaterically.  Then  eho  i 
o?,lmer,  and  theu  aho  wondero  1  aud  puzilei  bci*©elf;  b-:-.' 
slept  no  more  that  night 

In  the  raomtn^  sho  found  that  tbo  Dro  was  llgbtod  on  a  3 
of  fih€lf  close  to  tho  boat.  Mr.  Haxel  bad  cut  tbo  ebeJ.''  i 
lighted  tho  f^ro  ther<»  for  Welch's  sake,  who  had  complaiocJ 
cold  in  the  night. 

WhilPt  Hajol  was  guae  for  thy  Ci.iy-fi3a,  WolcU  askai  Hi 
to  go  for  hor  prayer-book,  bbo  brought  It  directly,  and  tj 
od  tho  leaves  to  And  the  prayers  for  the  sick.  But  ebe  i 
Boon  undeceived  as  to  bis  Intention. 

•'Sam  had  it  wrote  down  bow  the  Proserpine  waa  foondti 
aud  I  should  like  to  lio  alongside  my  messmate  oa  that  ti 
paper,  aa  woU  a:i  in  t'other  place"  (meaning  tbo  gravo).  "i 
gin  as  Sam  did.  that  this  id  mv  last  word." 

'*0h.  Ihopo  not.    Oh,  Mr.  Wolob  pray  do  not  lenFoiii;:' 

••Well,  well,  then,  novor  mind  that;  but  just  put  down  a 
board  Sam,  and  big  dvlnj  vonb,  that  the  par&,p  to'^k  t*^ 
woro  the  troth.-' 

*'I  bavo  written  that." 

"And  that  tbo  two  boles  was  on  het  pori-tido,  aud  icr^?  t 
fit  01  hor  Btaru-post;  and  I  eay  them  veiv  '\'i;;er«  that  \^  i  t 
C'Jlter  made  them  htdcs.    Sit  dov^'^  thdt'" 

-U  is  down." 

••Tbon  ini  p:U  tuy  ajark  under  it;  and  rou  are  my  v/iu.*i 

Ilolcn,  anxioua  O  ploaeo  blm  iu  everything,  »=howtjl  j 
ivboro  to  put  bis  lOi!  ?;.  Ho  Oi.l  bj;  and  rbo  sJxucd  br^-  •  --i 
ns  hn  witncs!8. 

-And  now,  Mr.  Wolcb,"  aaid  •.bo.  "do  not  you  hv.  V- 
tbo  ICBBof  the  Fliip,  you  bhould  rather  thin'u  how  coal  ^V 
o^nco  lias  been  to  u.^  in  tjavin-  ub  three  out  of  83  ll^3Jy  : 
j-iiilcJiu  tbnt  poor  skip.  That  Wylio  was  a  wicked  ua' ■  : 
be  1^  drowned  or  slcvrwd.no  dotibt.  an.l  tb-uo  Is  aa  uni  i>f^ 
iou  arc  altvc,  and  jvo  ar<3  all  thrr^  Id  pca  01 1  Eu-rlana  zvi 
Bu.  t.)  live, you  tuust  ♦at?  and  s^  now  d^  iM-av  ra  ike  a  - , 
b.-raanut  ta-day.     T«U  mc  whut  vou  wz  f mcv.     \  e ih'; "  ' 

'•\\  bat.  you  own  it  Jr,  a  cabbaui? 
...    ..   ...      ,,,...  ,/*9i«^^'-s*jIJo.''naidHelen.coaxi.u.      "You  mii-    -..h 

'r,Vr    tl.'^'^^.H.tfr'  ■'  l^^^';""^^^'\^^*=,^«<^arnedmeaarusocrotcbctvia^omo  uJA 
1.'  ^c.     .ut  t.cyvil).  undgobybool-/:  but  ^u  nnd  I  go  bv  ^-nr  ,:u,c^  an-J 't^ 
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tbago  ii  a  cabbage,  grow  wbfro  it  ^iil.      Will  you  hare 

*Ko,  mlse.  not  this  morning.  What  I  wan  la  ihU  morning 
y  bad,  locked,  it  is— 1  wants  a  diink  icude  of  them  sweet 
elllng  leaves,  like  &8  you  strewed  over  my  mecwmat^?— tho 
rd  itt  HeaveD  blees  you  for  it." 

fOb.  Mr.  Welch,  that  is  a  cuiioas  f;  ncy:  but  you  feLall  not 
t  me  twice  foi  anything;  the  jungle  n  full  of  thorn,  and  I'll 
cb  jon  Bome  in  five  minutes.  So  joii  iLust  boil  the  water." 
ihe  ecudded  away  to  the  jungk,  and  soou  returned  with 
no  aromatic  leaves.  Whilst  they  were  iafusing,  Hazel  cam© 
i  and  on  being  informed  of  Wefoh'B  fancy,  madeco  oppoei- 
d;  bufe,  on  the  contrary,  eaid  that  such  men  had  BometimeH 
rj  faappj  iD«pirMtion3.  He  lasic^d  it.  Lowovor,  and  Baid  tho 
fill  wae  the  best  part  of  it  in  h  13  opinion.  Ho  thou  put  it 
d©  to  cool  for  the  eick  man's  use, 

rboy  ate  tbeir  aenal  breakfast,  and  thtn  Welch  sipped  hia 
ice  tea,  as  be  called  it.  Morning  and  afternoon  ho  drank  co- 
ma draughts  of  it,  ard  seemed  to  gel  suddenly  bet'cr,  and 
Id  tbem  not  to  hang  about  him  any  longer;  but  yo  to  tl^elv 
)rk:  ho  was  all  right  now. 

To  humor  bim  tl^y  wont  oflfin  diJfort^i.t  dirtciluus;  Hasd 
ilb  his  ax©  to  level  cocoa-::ut  tr^ee:  und  Hcleu  to  acarcb  lor 
liti  in  the  jungle. 

She  came  back  in  about  an  hour;  very  proud  of  ^oine  podd 
p  bad  fonnd  with  nutmegs  icaide  llfilu  She  ran  to  Welch. 
s  was  not  in  the  boat.  She  saw  his  wulstcoat.  however,  fold- 
1  aod  lying  on  the  thwart;  eo  she  knew  he  could  not  be  far 
r,  and  concluded  be  was  in  her  boiscr.  But  ho  waa  not 
ere;  and  she  called  to  Mr.  Hazol.    lU^  cuiue,  to   tie  pWo   of 

•  river  laden  with  cocoa  nuts. 
**l8  he  with  you?''  said  Uelou. 
*»Wbo?  Welch?  no." 

'*Wcll,  then,  ho  la  not  here.    Ob,  dear!  soni^^tbiKg  is  the  uiat- 

r." 

llnzel  cam 0  acroiB  directly.      And  they  b-jlh  boi?an  to   rim 

ixiuusly  to  every  pa^t  whenco  tley  cuul  J  Cvii.!ii2nd   a  view 

•  any  distance.  , 

Tboy  oould  not   eco  him  any\vhrro.  nud  mut,  wiili    Dank 
icea  at  the  bower. 
Then  Helen  made  a  discovery. 

Tbia  very  day,  while  banging  about  tbo  pla^e,  Hatel  had 
arn  up  from  the  edge  of  the  river  an  old  trunk,  whose  roots 
id  been  loosened  by  the  water  waehing  away  tho  earth  that 
)ld  them,  and  this  stump  he  had  eei  up  in  her  bownr  for  a 
.bit?,  a^ter  sawing  the  roots  down  into  le^s,  W'ell.  on  the 
nooth  part  of  this  table,  lay  a  little  pile  of  money,  8  ring  with 
Jarg©  petrliu  it,  and  two  gold  C3riir;s,  Uclou  bad  often 
ytitxd  in  Welch's  ears. 

She  pointed  at  ihebo  and  t-irn  d  \:kW.  Ifcen  euddenly  wav- 
\g  ber  band  to  Hazel  to  follow  her,  the  darted  oat  of  the 
ower^and,  in  a  moment,  ehe  was  at  the  buat. 
There  she  found,  bcslia-''  hi*'  walatcoat.  hii  knife,  aud  a  liti© 
lie  of  money,  placed  cart: all r  on  the  thwait;  and,  under- 
seth  it,  hia  Jacket  rolled  up,  oud  1:3  '-hccs  aud  sailor's  cap:  all 
it  neatly  and  in  order. 

Basel  found  bar  looking  at  them.  He  began  to  have  vaguo 
iHffivlngs.  "What  does  this  meaul'  h*  s^id,  faintly. 
"What  does  it  mean?"  cried  Helen,  in  agcay.  ''Don't  you 
>e?  A  Legacy!  The  poor  thing  has  divided  bis  little  all.  Oh, 
ly  heartl  What  has  becomeot  him?  Then,  with  one  of  those 
•pirations  her  sex  hf.ve,  she  criod,  "Ah!  Cooper's  gravel'^ 
Hazel,  though  not  so  quick  as  tthe  wap,  caught  ber  meaniug 
t  a  word,  and  flew  down  the  slope  to  the  &oa  alioro.  The  tide 
a»  out,  a  long  irregular  tiack  of  fuutsteps  Indented  the  sand. 
eetopped  a  moment  and  looked  at  them,  they  pointed  to- 
ards  the  cleft  where  the  grave  was.  Ko  followed  thorn  all 
jrosa  the  sand.  They  entered  the  cleft,  aud  did  cot  return. 
uU  of  boavy  foreboding  he  rushed  into  iheclofU 
,  Yee:  his  arms  han;?iDfi:  on  each  side  of  the  gravo.  aud  his 
ioek  laid  gently  on  it,  there  lay  Tom  Welch,  with  a  loving 
nile  OQ  hh  dead  face.    Ouly  a  man;  yot  faithful  as  a  dog. 


Haa:el  weut  back  elowly,  and  Ciyk^;,  0(  all  mcit  liv 
>uld  best  apprcciatu  Fidelity,  und  m.^nrn  Ita  fate. 

But,  as  ho  drew  near  UcK^u,  he  dried  his  eyes,  for  It 
uty  to  comfort  her. 

She  bad  at  first  eudeavoiod  to  foi'.u'.v  hir.:;  bat  after 
LepB  her  tnec3  smolo  tr;;'Jther.  fr.d  bIjo  was  faiu  to  si 
D  the  graEsy  plopo  that  overlooked  tliu^ea.  ^ 

The  eun  was  sotting  huge  a -id  red  over  ih3t  vs^t  i 
Ja. 

Sbo  put  her  hands  to  hor  hczl,  nnd  sicK    at  heart, 
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heavily  at  that  glorioup  and  peaceful  eight.  Hazel  cama  up  to 
her.  She  looked  at  bis  face,  and  that  lock  vtxz  6r.oi]gh  for  i'-or. 
She  rocked  bcrtelf  gently  to  and  fro. 

*'Yc3,"  eaid  be  in  a   broken  voice.      '  !Ij    v,v? 
Qnlte  dead— ^." 

He  sat  gently  down  by  her  Eidc,  aiid  luokd  rt  t 
sun  and  illimitable  ocean,  and  Liahefltt  feltfica  lly  <.:,-!.     "Ii ' 
!3  gone— and  we  are  aloue — on  this  i-iaiiJ," 

Tbo  mau  eaii  ibis  in  oac  tinre  ":.\v;  b  :  t/-  •"',  j..n  L^ .-.  1 
it  in  two. 

Ai^kh! 

Ghe  glanced  timidly  round  a!  hl^ii.  ar  I  v,;t:;<'.,t  i'.  \\r,  .^-'r'  1 
a  liuioav/ay  frotn  him,  aud  wop*  i;i  ^llc^j -c. 

CHATTUR       XXVl- 

After  a  long  silence,  Hazel  n&kcd  ber  in  a  low  voio  if  eb> 
could  be  thorn  in  half  an  hour,  the  puil  ye^'.  iu  the  e.uae  tono 
but  without  turning  her  head.  On  reticlil.n;:^  tbe  gt-^vo"?.  sic 
found  that  Hazol  bad  spared  her  a  iai  ti.rht:  no:h:n;;  i.  LHo/.a: 
but  to  perform  tho  coirioe.  When  it  vru^  over  tho  v,ein  t\o\\ 
ly  away  in  deep  dislrepc  on  more  rccoiinu  iLan  one.  In  dne 
course  Hazel  came  to  her  bower,  but  e'je  v.ua  nui  ihtno.  f  hon 
he  lighted  the  fire,  and  prepared  crerytLin^'  tor  supptr;  and 
be  was  bo  busy,  and  her  foot  so  I'jcht,  he  did  not  hear  her  como. 
But,  by-and-by,  lifting  hia  head,  ho  taw  her  lr,okin-r  wi-lhi'Iy 
at  him,  as  if  the  would  read  hia  ioul  ia  bin  niiaate.-t  actiol:^:. 
Ho  started  and  brightened  all  over  with  plw.iure  r.^  thu  vo'l- 
den  sight  of  her,  and  said  eagerly  Your  supper  is  qula'realy" 

**Tbank  you, sir,*'  eaid  she.  sadly  and  coiuly,  (she  hi.d  nona 
that  expression  of  joy,)  -T  have  no  appctiie;  do  not  v/ait  for 
me."    And  soon  after  etiolled  away  again. 

Hazel  was  dumb'foundercd.  There  wuo  row  i.o  tuietaklti;; 
her  manner;  itWdS  chilly  and  reserved  ail  iA  a,  f.uddcn.  it 
wounded  him;  but  b©  behaved  like  a  tu.;a;  v. hat'.  I  keep  h».'f 
outof  ber  own  house,  do  1?  said  he  to  hiai^volf.  He  atui  ted  up 
took  a  fish  out  of  the  pot,  wrapped  it  in  a  Iti^f,  aud  fjttdked  k'X 
to  his  boat.  Then  bo  ate  a  little  of  the  Uilu  threw  the  ui: 
away,  and  went  down  upon  tbe  &aua!i,  and  pLiced  iheia  ia  a 
Ead  and  bitter  mood. 

But  tbo  ui|[ht  calmed  him,  and  soko  hours  of  trac  ju-.i 
thought  bronght  him  fortitude,  pHtieuce,  f»r.d  a  clt-iiorumAr 
standing. 

Miss  Rolleston,  when  she  awolie  next  ruornir.g,  was  deter- 
mined, to  find  ber  own  broakfuit;  fehe  weut  down  tj  the  be.ica 
and  found  abundancQ  of  crayfish;  but  alasl  Ihcy  were  black, 
lively,  viperlib:  she  went  with  no  groat  rcliiU  tor  the  tu3k  to 
tako^one  up;  It  wriggled  mffliclouBly;  bbe  drorpoti  it,  and  at 
that  very  moment,  by  a  curious  coincideuce,  rijiu-nnbcicd  ^he 
was  sick  and  tired  of  crayfish;  she  v.ould  bieiikfast  ou  fruit:, 
8he  crossed  the  sand,  took  oflfhcr  fboee,  and  paddled  thioui^^'i 
she  river,  and,  having  put  on  her  fihoes  n^.ua  was  about  to 
walk  up  through  some  rank  grass  to  the  big  wood,  wheh  bho 
beard  a  voice  behind  her,  ffnd  it  was  Mr.  Iiazel.  She  bit  h^r 
lip  (it  was  broad  daylight  now),  and  prepviicd  quietly  to  dlr- 
•courago  this exce»3lvo  assiduity.  He  oame  up  to  hor  pan?i;j-'; 
a  little,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  Eaid.  with  maikod  icroirct,  -I 
beg  yeur pardon,  Miss  RoUeston,  but  Jt  know  jou  trio  np- 
tiles,  now  there  are  a  few  snakes  in  thai  longcias-';  i.oi  pc  •- 
onoua  once.*' 

"Suaketl'' cried  Helen;  "lot  no  get  hcmo;  ♦'-n-ic-IM  ./^ 
without  ray  breakfast." 

^•OhMhopo  not,"  said  Haiel,  ruefully;  -wLy.  I  Luvc  I:;  u 
rather  fortunate  this  moinlng,  and  it  is  all  roudy.'' 

•'That  is  a  different  thing,"  eaid  Helen.  [irac:C!::^]y.  •;  > 'i 
shall  not  have  your  trouble  for  nothing." 

Directly  after  breakfast;  Hazel  took  his  a^o  and  co.^o  i^;.: 
from  tbe  boat,  and  went  off  in  a  grent  hurry  to  ti)e  i'-ri^-^ie.  in 
half  an  hour  or  so  be  returned,  dragging  a  largo  conicj  t!  p.:?, 
armed  with  spikes  for  leaves,  incredibly  deow?  ar.d  pvi.-ki;-. 

-Thei-c;'' said  he, '^there's  a  vegetr^jlo  poicupiiKi  tV  ;  w, 
This  is  your  best  defence  against  (hat  uajicfj  Bp^M^ta.." 

-That  little  tree:**  foil  H'o.ea;  "the  ti^. t  w:uid  ro^n  y:::i\^ 
over  that." 

"Ay,  but  not  over  this  aud  sixty  uvjio;  .i  ...  t  f  .  ..-  u-' 
Don*t  touch  It,  pUaso." 

Ho  v,'orkedvcry  bard  h\\  '.'ay,  aud  kJ  fd  a  1-  ••;   r.-....-    ii  -  ' 
these  prickly  trees;  but  it  only  wen:  pjuiui  two  siu.'.^iKMi  al..  .■ 
of  the  bower.-   So  then  ho  :-.i.d  Lc  Ind   LW'l  u^.i'::  .•.:■!   !.■ 
1  doTVD  worn  out  by  fatigue. 

.  den  Rcllcstou,  though   dejected  (5L'C^jtvr^(j%4i4>  i.'.  1   .  •  p 
1   pitying  him  for  hie  cihauition  iu  her  li^t^'V«qm  1      .\  .  I- 
i    nig  hands;  the  under'--*'  '^  t'M*  oy^in--'  '-  -1  ^y  e  '  :  .•;  I;  ■   '.  •  ^  - 
cjt  of  every  dicb. 
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!  Thcbo  kind  words  more  than  repaid  him.  Ho  went  to  his  lit- 
tlo  don  in  a  glow  o^^^pilits;  and  the  next  morning  went  oflf  in  a 
violent  hnrrv,  and.  fur  once,  seemed  glad  to  got  away  from 

her. 

"Poor  Mr.  Iltizcl,  "  aud  bhc,  sulily,  and  watched  him  out  of 
bight.  Thoji  !jho  Avenl  to  the  high  point  where  ho  bad  barked  a 
tree;  ami  l>okod*rur  and  wide  lor  a  sail.  The  air  was  won- 
derfully clear,  th*  wbolo  ocean  toomed  in  sight;  but  all  was 
blank.' 

A  gfroal  awe  ft?ll  \i\*nn  Ler,  and  fcickuesM  of  heart;  and  then 
first  .-^ho  br^ m  to  Why  >,he  was  out  of  the  known  world,  and 
might  die  on  that  Istiml;  or  never  bo  found  by  the  prebent 
Koneiatioii;  and  this  Hicktning  fear  lurked  In  her  from  that 
hour,  and  loi  to  cou.<eqiienccs  which  will  be  related  shortly. 

She  did  not  return  fur  a  long  while,  and,  when  sho.did,  she 
found  Il'izel  had  completed  her  fortiflcations.  Ho  invited  her 
to  explore  luo  western  i>art  of  the  inland,  but  she  declined. 

'•Thank  you,'-' f;aifl. she,  "not  to  day;    there  is  something  to 
bo  done  at  homo.    1   iiuvc  been   comparing  my    abode   with 
yours,  and  the  cootra.-t  makes  me  uncomfortable,  if  it   doesn't 
yon,  *  Oblige  me  by  buildiiip:  your^ilf  a  hou?e." 
"Whaf.  in  an  atU'rnoon." 

"  iVtll.  at  all  events,  you  must  ruuf  the  boa*,  or  something. 
There.  I'll  tsit  by  and^  -Whitehall  I  do.  whilst  you  are  work 
iug  to  oblige  mo."    • 

Hazel   reflected   a  minuto.  and  then    asked  her  if  f>hH   could 
plait.     She  h.Tid  pIu^  could  n8  far  as  five  plrands. 
"And  knot,  of  co.ir.ye." 
•'Oh,yefl." 

"Then,  if  you  will  make  ii  fishing  nf^t  of  cocoa  uul  fibre,  I 
will  soon  give  my.iolf  all  lliy  sheKer  a  healthy  man  requires  in 
this  climate." 

The  boat  lay  in  a  little  triangular  creek;  the  surrounding 
earth  was  alluvial  c^uy,  a  Eort  of  black  cheesy  mould,  stiff, 
but  kindly  to  work,  i.azol  contiivcd  to  cut  and  chieel  it  out 
with  a  clumpy  wnodeii  s-pade  be.had  made.  and.  throwing  it  to 
the  sidt's,  raif^j.'d .  by  degree?,  two  mud  banks,  one  on  each  side 
the  boat;  and  at  la-st  he  dujr  ho  deep  that  he  wa3  enabled  to 
draw  th'^  boat  anoth«"'ryard  iulaud. 

As  Holen  sat  by.  netting,  and  forcing  a  bmilo  now  and  then 
though  bad  at  heart,  ho  wiv*  un  his  mottle,  and  the  mud  walla 
ro*e"iapidly.  He  squartnl  their  inner  sidep  with  the  epade. 
When  ho  had  done,  the  boat  lay  in  a  hollow,  tho  walla  of 
which,  half-natural,  half.artificiul.  were  five  feet  abovo  her 
gunwhale.  and,  of  c^uirjo,  eighteen  A-ot  above  her  bottom,  in 
which  Hazel  u cd  to  lie  at  night.  He  then  laid  tho  mainsail 
acres,  .^o  as  to  loof  the  &t«^rn  part  of  the  boat;  and  put  four 
h'nivyf  tones  ou  it,  k.^t  a  suddo'j  Qn?A  of  wind  might  lift  it. 

HelfU  fcuid  it  wa-,  all  very  clo\tr.  but  sho  doubted  whether 
it  would  kcrp  out  much  rain. 

•*M"oro   than   jour^  will,"  f:aid  Huztd,  'and  that  ia  a  very 
>:oriouK  thing.     In  your  state  ol  heajtii  a  wetting  might  bo   fa 
tul.      But  to  inoru'W.  i(  you  picas".  I  will  examine  your  ro- 
*"Miri:r-;.  nr.l  i;<y  <    r  v.!:-!"  'itu.iriLiu  before  you,  and  ask  your 
atlviij'." 

N.wt  itf.»r!>:r.".  !i"  ]•  p*  lin  n-MLd  aul  laid  their  ca-;o  before 
Ikt. 

He  -  :!<!:  "Wr  r.r.-  v\)  an  i.slahd  that  has  probably  been  seen, 
and  din'gavtlivl.  hy  a  frw  whalers,  but  i.>5  not  known  to  uavi- 
g.itois.  nor  u'nvu  .u  auy  chart.  Th<.ro  h  a  wide  range  of  veg- 
ct '.ti'^n.  provii;;c  a  urli-ijtlal  clliuato  ou  Iho  whole,  and  ono 
p  I' ticu'arly  ^■uilcd  tn  you.  whn  ''  lungs  are  delicate.  Jjutthcn, 
c-r.iipui  iiT  thi'  bci!>  of  ih'^  river.:  with  tho  banks,  a  (romondous 
fait  rf  \:.\\]  i.  i.-..li.';;;.'.l.  The  rainy  months  (in  these  latitudes) 
;n"e  af  h.,!:'l.  ai.-l  if  ilio-"  r;ii:i.<  t':^*r]i]uH  in  our  present  coudi- 
ti';ti  it  v.-r.l  1)"  a  c  il.Muiiy. 

Viju  have  ri.;  root  to  iv"<  p  it  out.  1  ircinble  when  1  think  of  it:' 
Tiiir:  ir.  i)y  uniu  a:p;I' \v.  Mvncxt  I.h  about  our  Kustenance 
durirg  I'r'rai!.?:  \\<'  hav»'  no  ^tor<s  undercover;  no  fuel;  no 
provi.  io!i.^.  Imt  a  f.»w  corna  j'.ut--.  Wo  u.-o  two  lucifer  matches 
a  day;  aiiil  what  i:-  to  hecouu*  <»f  ii^  at  that  rate?  In  theory, 
fnecan  he  f;ot  by  rubMug  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  8el- 
Kiik  U  .-aid  to  hav<':o  obtained  it  from  pimento  wood  on  Juan 
Feina'ito'z:  I'ut,  in  fo  f.  I  iKjieve,  the  art  is  confined  to  tava-, 
2t\<.  I  nevi  r  niot  a  «.iviliz;d  u\:va  who  conld  do  it,  and  1  have 
quc-lioM  '  i  Mi>r  .s  of  voyng'  r; .  A^  for  my  weapons,  thoy  con- 
><i^^t  «jf  a  ho  {-hook  and  :'u  ur.'^:  n>  gun.  no  harpoon,  no  bow, 
no  la.jcp.  My  tool.--  ui^  ;H)h:nt  3aw.  a  blunter  axe,  a  wooden 
.^pail.'.  two  gr  at  au'.cr.^,  th.it  I  believe  had  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing u.-j  hc]w  I  ut  h  ivo  i\  it  liccu  ;.;nv  use  to  U3  since,  acentre  hit, 
tv.'o  p]a:i '  ,  u  hanuncr,  ;:  v^i^i'  of  jiiuccr?,  two  bradawls,  three 
gliulcf-,  twfi  ' '^rapci.-.  a  jdumbdcad  and  line, a  large  pair  of 
;^ei  -'MS,  and  \o'i.  I;a\"  a  tmall  pair,  two  guagcs.  a  screw-driver, 
live  clasp-kii'.vt :;.  a  U-v;  m'iow.^  and  uailp  of  various  bizes,  two 


all  barels,  two  tin  bowls,  two  wooden  bowls,  aa  1 
•  a  turtle,  whose  skeleton  I  found  on  tho  shore,  an  1 
0  ry  good  soup  tureen,  only  we  have  r.o  meat  to  in 
V  th." 

w "Well,  sir,"  said  M if s  Rollo^^t  .n,  rn-fgnedly,  "w 
kneel  down  and  die." 

"That  would  be  cutting  tho  i  or-I'an  knot  inde^ 
Hazel.  "What,  die  to  shirk  a  few  difficulties?  ^'o. 
three  propo.^itions  to  lay  before  you.  I:  t,  Th.tt  1  her 
up  walking  and  take  to  nmning;  timo  is  fo  precii- 
That  we  both  work  by  night  o.-^  well  ar.  day.  ^^d  . 
each  fell  tho  other  our  principal  want?,  to  tlm  the:- 
fo  'r  eyce  on  the  look-out,  a^  we  go.  instead  of  twu." 

•  I  consent.'*  said  Helen.    "Vi^y  what  are  your  wa 

*  Frou,  oil,  salt,  tar,  a  bellows. a  picknxo.  thread  n 
mat  ing  for  roofs,  brickp.  chimney  pot.-*,  juf*.  ^'la-jsni 
gome  Tariely  of  vegctablo  food,  and  so  on  ;\<rvf  t.^ll 
wants.'* 

"Well,  I  want— ImpoF'ibllitioF.*' 

"Kuumerate  them." 

'What  is  the  ueo?" 

"It  is  the  mctl'od  we  h;i^o  ..greod  upon,'' 

"Oh,  very  well.  then.     1  want-  a  .-iiot^ie.  ' 

"Good.    What  uextr" 

"I  have  broken  my  comb." 

••Good.'* 

"Ira  glad  you  think  to.  I  wanl  —  oh.  Mr.  Hazel,  w 
u.'^e?— w^jII.  I  want  a  lookinrr  gla.^s."' 

"Great  Heavcac!     What  for.'" 

'•Oh,  nevermind:  I  want  one:  and  some  more  loi 
fome  soap,  and  a  few  hair-pin'^  and  sunie  ebslic  h- 
somo  pons  ,iuk,  and  paper,  to  write  my  feoliup^s  dowi 
inland  for  nobody  over  to  .ste.-' 

When  she  began.  Hazel  looked  bright,  but  the  li.-t  > 
waip,  its  sling  lay  iu  its  tail.    However,  he  jnit  a  go*,' 
it.     "I'll  try  and  get  yon  all  tbo^e  thing-;  only  give 
Vo  you  know,  lam  writing  a  dicti^nuiy  r\\  n  uorvl  r^f 

"That  meaue  on  the  s.irSl.'- 

"Xo;  the  work  is  :u:i?ended   for  the  p.eserrt.     B, 
the  dellnitions  in  it   art — Difficultie^' — things   \n  bo 
Impobsibilitica—thir.gs  to  bo  trample  1  on.'" 

"Well,  subdue  mine.    Trample  on-  a  spon;:e.  fr-r  is 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do."Mid  he: 
clasp  knife,  and  jumped  into  the  river. 

Helen  screamed  faiutl\ :  but  after  nil.  the  wnttr  w? 
to  his  knees. 

He  soon  cut  a  large  sponge  off  a  pi^cr  of  f^liirv  rock 
it  up  to  her.  "There,"  said  he!  "why.  there  are  y 
them  at  your  very  door,  and  you  iif^vertaw  thetuV" 

*'0h,  excuse  mo,  I  did  see  them.  acJ  shuddered: 
they  were  reptiles:  dormant,  an-J  bhlii:'^  tf»eir  time.  ' 

8ho  strolled  towards  the  jung>.  r'-o]  |i»^  n-;i{  hH  .-p 
went  post-haste  to  his  clay-pi». 

Ho  made  a  quantity  of  brick?  and  *ilf»-.  nnd  brmij 
homo,  and  put  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  He  then  trinii 
a  large  narrow.necked  vessel  a:id  failed  utterly:  v, 
that  ho  lay  down  Ifat  on  his  back  and  aecept-ed  tailur^ 
twenty  minutes.  Then  he  got  up  and  turned  tho  dei 
into  a  great  rude  platter  like  a  shallow  milk-pan.  i> 
these  to  dry  and  set  before  he  baked  them,  Jio  weal  »• 
marsh  for  fern  leaves.  Ho  made  several  trips;  Hndr.i 
a  stack  of  them.  By  this  lime  tlfe  sun  bad  operatt- 
Ihinner  pottory;  so  ho  laid  down  six  of  hi-  large  tli 
and  lighted  a  lire  ou  them  with  dry  bananadcares.  an 
nut.  etc.,  and  such  light  combustibles,  until  he  hud  br 
hardened  the  clay;  then  he  put  the  fire  on  again,  npr 
hotter  and  "hotter,  till  the  clay  bejyau  to  redden. 

While  bo- wai?  thus  occupied,  .Mi^*  UoHestou  r?.m*» 
jungle,  carryiug  vegetable  Irensureb-  in  her  apron.  ] 
produced  some  golden  apples  with  reddi*-h  leavcf^. 

*Tbere,**  said  she:  "and  they  snirll  deliciiui'*." 

Hazel  eyed  them  keenly. 

"You  have  not  eaten  any  of  thein?" 

"What!  by  myself?'*  sai^  Helen. 

"Thank  HeavonI".=<aid  Hazel,  turning  paie.  '  Th^- 
miuchauilla.  the  poison  apple  of  the  racific." 

"Poison!"  said  Helen,  alarmed  in  her  turn. 

"Well,  1  don't  know  that  they  are  poison:  but  trar 
them  a  very  bad  name.  Tho  birds  uf  rer  peck  Hit' 
have  read  that  even  tho  leaves  falling  into  stjU  w.i 
killed  the  fish.  Yon  will  not  cut  anything  here  till  ^ 
shown  it  me,  will  yon?"  said  bo;  imploringly. 
.  ''No,  no,*'  taid  Helen;  and  sat  down  with  her  hui 
heart  a  minute.     "And  I  was  so  pleaded  when  I  touu< 
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sui(3,  --ilioy  n-mindoa  me  of  home.  1  wonder  whclhcr 
e  arc  poisou,  loo;"  and  Hho  opened  lier  apron  widt\  nnd 
tved  Lira  somo  louf?  yellow  pods,  wUU  nd  speck?,  j^ome- 
1^  like  a  very  largo  banana. 

Ab,  tbat  is  a  very  different  aliuir,"  and  Uozol,  doligliUd: 
>?!•  are  plantains,  and  the  greatest  lind  we  hare  made  yet., 
t  fiuit  is  meat,  the  wood  is  thread,  nnd  the  leaf  U  shelter 
clothe**.  The  fruit  is  pood  Taw,  and  better  baked,  aa  you 
1  .-«'v>,  nnd  I  lelicTc  this  is  the  Ursttime  (he  dinner  and  (he 
\  were  both  baked  together." 

[^  clearerl  tho  now  h^^atert  hearth,  put  th^meat  and  Iruit  on 
]:on  plr^ccd  hip  great  platter  over  it,  and  heaped  lire  round 
plr.Uer,  nud  liglit  ecn^hu^tihU  ?  over  It.  And,  in  a  word, 
platter  and  the  dinner  under  it  were  both  baked.  Hazel 
H»ved  the  platter  or  milk-pan.  and.servfd  the  dinner  in  it. 
i  lady  f.nd  gentleman  cast  upon  a  desert  island  must  uso 
iv  eyes,  hands  and  feet,  in  earnest  or  die  tho  death  of  fools, 
d  the  first  week  these  two  passed  was.  therefore,  mainiy 
irftcterizod  by  hard  work,  and  tho  Invention  that  is  tho  nat- 
d  fruit  of  Necessity.     Thi^  it  was  our  duty  to  show,  or  else 

0  a  thoroughly  taise  picture  of  human  lite. 

Put,  as  to  the  mr.nner  cd   woikinp,  that  vaiic.^   greally.  ac- 

rding  to  thcBeniiracnta   of  the  htm  t. 

Helen  Rolleston  worked  well  arnl  neatly.     She  invented  but 

i!e:  her   execution  of  what  she  did  was    superior  to  Mr. 

izel's.     She  showed  conBiderable  tact  in  adapting  new  pro- 

ctfl  to  old  purposes.    She  mado  asfollowfi: 

Thick  mattres-s.  stufied  with  vegetable  hair  and  wool.    Tho 

ir  was  n  cyprers  moss  dried,  and  the  v.ool  was  the  soft  coat- 

p  of  the  fern-trvcs.    This  mattrcsa  was  made   with  plantain- 

>avci,   sewed    together    with   the  thread    furniahed  by  the 

jc  itPelf,  and  doubled  at  the  edges. 

2.  A  long  shu  low  not— cocoa-fibre. 

tJ.  A  great  quantity  of  ^t'»at  gr;i5<i  rt»pe.  und   light  hut   ehi^o 

itUng  for  the  roof. 

lint, -while  she  woikcd.  hti  mind  \m»3  often  fur  away,  and  her 

art   in  a    tumult  of  fear,   trouble,   shume,   and   perplexity. 

hich  lncron?cd  rather  than  dlminliihed  as  tlie  daj.H  rolled  by 

id  brought  no  j:hip  tu  tho  isluiul .    On  the  other  hand,  she  was 

■eply  grateful  to  Mr.  nnzol—afl  well  she  might.      But   she 

und  many  little  opportunities  ol  ?h(r^iiig   that  seu'lment  to 

ni.    That  war  of  *?ntimenls  which  agitated  her,  as  a  lady  af- 

neod  by  her  own  consent  to  Arthur  Wardlaw,  s^he  suppreE!=!' 

,  and  hid  from  him  i\«  Ions;;  as  nhti  could 

Now  it  is  the  naiur*^  of  sentiments  to  accnmnlatt*  f»»ree. 

To  Hozel,  on  tho   contrary,  the  tererish    labor   of  the   tlt^t 

ree  weeks  was  an  unmi.xed  joy.    Hr  was  working,  not   only 

r  tho  comfort,  but  the  health',  and  even  the  life,  of  the  lady 

►  loved;  a  life  Fhe  had   hers'df  d«'«paired  of  not  po  very   long 

0. 

These  fcentiment:?  maUu  hi:i  homlie«t  work  poetical;  it  v/a??  in 
U  spirit  ho  heightened  hi^  own  mud  banki  In  the  centre,  and 

1  up  brick  flrcplaces  with  hearth  'and  chimney,  one  on  each 
3t?;  and  now  did  all  the  cooking;  for  he  found  the  smoke 
>m  wood  made  Mid^  Rolleston  cough.  He  aUo  made  a  num- 
T  of  pigeo!. -holes  in  his  mud  walls  and  lined  them  with  clay. 
[10  of  these  h'^  dried  with  lire,  and,  and  made  a  pottery  door 

if.  and  there  kept  the  Incifer  box,  He  made  a  vast  number 
bricks,  but  did  nothing  with  them.  After  several  disheart- 
ling  failures  he  made  two  large  pots,  and  two  great  pans, 
lat  would  all  four  bear  fire  under  them,  and  in  the  pans  he 
oiled  sea  water  till  it  all  evaporat*»d  and  left  him  a  sediment 
Tsalt.  This  was  a  great  addition  to  Ihoir  food,  and  ho  man- 
ned also  to  put  by  a  little.  But  it  wa-;  a  slow  and  ia'"f!lcient 
rocoss. 

Hut  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  zest  with  which  he 
ttQcked  the  most  important  work  of  all,  and  the  longest,— 
(elen*s  hut,  of  bower,  llo  had  no  experience  or  »?kill  as  a 
arpenler.  but  he  had  Love  and  Brains.  IIo  found  sandstones, 
Dmc  har.^h,  some  fine,  with  which  he  contrived  to  sharpen  his 
so  and  taw.  He  fixed  some  upright.s  between  the  four  trees, 
le  let  stout  horizontal  bars  into  tho  trees,  and  bound  them  to 
be  uprights  with  Helen's  gras**  rope.  Smaller  horizontal  b.irs 
t  intervals  kept  the  prickly  ramparts  from  being  driven  in 
ly  a  sudden  ^uit  The  canvas  w-ills  wero  removed,  and  the 
ails  stored  in  a  pi;;eondiolt',  und  antout  network  substituted, 
0  which  h'i;^o  plmtaiu  loivos  were  cunningly  fa-itonod  with 
»luntain  thread.  T!u>  roof  was  double  first  that  exlraordin- 
iry  mass  of  spiked  leave-;*  which  tho  four  trees  threw  out.  then, 
ii^vcral  fof't  under  that,  the  huge  piece  of  matting  tho  pair  had 
T.a<le.  Thii  was  ^trcngtbned  by  d*»ul>lo  strips  of  canvas  at 
he  e(1ge3  and  in  the  center,  and  by  single  strips  in  other  parts. 
\  great  many  cords  and  strings  made  of  that  long  •iiiky  grass 
icculiar  to  tho  island  vero  sown  tj   the   canvass-strcDijihcncd 


odgf'J,  and  '^o  it  wns  fa^itnnd  tu  ilie  lioo.-^,  and  to  tho   hoiizuji- 
tal  bars. 

When  this  work  drew  clo<('  to  i(^  comph'tion.  there  canu^  a 
new  disappointment.  Hg  had  tho  mortification  of  .seeing  that 
she  for  whom  it  wa:;*  all  done  did  n^*  fhare  his  complacency. 

The  strife  of  sentiment^^  in  her  m'nd  seemed  to  be  under- 
mining her  self-comraanJ.  and.  at  iime^,  even  her  good-breed- 
ing. She  often  let  her  work  fall  and  brooded  for  hourb.  She 
spoke  sometimes  fretfully,  and  then  next  moment  with  a  slight 
excess  of  civility.  She  wan<lered  away  from  him,  and  from 
his  labors  for  her  comfort,  and  pa-ed  hours  at  Telegraph 
Point,  eyeing  the  illimilible  oee.in.  Sho  w.'.-:  a  rildlo.  All 
sweetness  at  time.^,  but  at  otl;<^r^  irrit.iblo,  mro<1y.  and  FC.uce 
miatress^f  herself.  Hazel  w;v^  :;f>rry  and  perplexed,  and  of- 
ten expressed  a  fear  she  war<  ill.  She  always  replied  in  tl  o 
negative,  and  the  no.^t  moment  her  eyei^  would  fill  with  tear-?. 
Tho  truth  is,  sho  was  in  considerable'irritation  of  body,  and  a 
sort  of  mental  distress  which,  perhaps,  only  (ho  more  sensitive 
of  her  own  ae.^  can  fully  appreciate. 

Matters  were  still  in  this  uncomforl.ible  and  mv'^leilou'^  jf.ile 
when  Hazel  put  his  finishing  stroke  to  her  abode' 

Ho  was  in  high  spirits  that  evening:  fer  he  had  njfulc  ,«*  di:^- 
covery;  ho  had  at  last  found  time  for  a  walk,  and  followed  tie 
rlvor  to  ita  aourco,  a  very  remarkable  lake  in  a  hilly  banin. 
And  making  further  researches,  he  had  found  al  the  bottom  of 
a  rocky  ravino  a  carious  thing,  a  d-^rk  reUnous  llaid  bubbling 
up  in  quite  a  fountain,  which,  however,  fell  down  again  as  it 
rose,  and  hardly  any  overflowed.    It  was  like  thin  pitch. 

Of  course,  in'another  hour,  he  was  back  there  with  a  great 
pot,  and  half  filled  it.  Pursuing  his  researches  a  little  farther 
he  found  a  range  of  locks  with  snowy  summits  apparently;  but  ^ 
tho  snow  was  the  guano  of  centuries.  He  wa^  ia  a  gre.^t'  hur-  ' 
ry  to  get  homo  with  his  pot  of  pitch,  for  it  was  in  truth  a 
very  remaikable  dlficovery,  though  not  without  a  parallel.  lie 
could  not  wait  till  morning,  no  with  embers  and  cocoa  nut  ho 
HHidoa  fire  just  outside  the  bower,  und  melted  his  pitch  wliieh 
had  beco'»*e  nearly  solid,  und  proceeded  to  smear  the  in*-ide  of 
the  matting  in  places.  t<»  make  it  thoroughly  water-tight. 

Helen  treated  the  discovery  nt  first  with  mortifying  IndiiVer- 
ence;  but  ho  hoped  sho  would  appreciate  Nature's  bounty 
more,  when  nho  saw  the  practical  u^e  of  \]v<^  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. He  endeavored  to  lead  her  to  that  view.  Slie^ho(;k 
her  head,  sorrowfiilly.  He  pei*sistcd.  ^he  met  him  with  si- 
lence. He  thought  this  peevish,  and  ungrateful  to  Heaven; 
\ve  have  all  difierenti  measures  ^f  the  wonderful;  e.nd  to  him  a 
fountain  Df  pitch  was  a  thing  to  admire  greatly  and  thank  God 
for;  he  said  as  much. 

To  Helen  it  was  nasty  .stiifii',  and  who  cfcres  wheie  it  came 
from.  She  conveyed  ua  much  by  a  t-hrng  of  tho  should^-n. 
and  then  gave  a  sigh  that  told  her  mind  was  far  aw.ny. 

He  was  a  littlo  mortitled  and  showed  it. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  nt  last  what  liad  bct-n  long 
fermenting  camo  out. 

'*Mr.  Hazol."  said  she,  *'y(tu  and  I  are  at  ero^s  purposes 
You  mean  to  llvo  here.    I  do  not.'' 


THE    HAIK. 

The  greatest  ornamcut  tc  llio  •'Luukiu  form  divine" 
is,  unquestionably,  a  fine,  luxuriant,  hcaltliy  growth 
of  hair;  it  has  been  so  esteemed  in  all* ages,  and 
among  all  civilized  nations.  It  is  to  beauty  of  woman 
the  chief  auxiliary,  and  to  manhood  tlK'  w^1rrant  of 
strength  and  dignil3\ 

The  purposes  of  the  hair,  in  tho  animal  ci'>nomy, 
arc  important;  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  serves 
to  equalize  the  temperature  of  tlie  brain,  and  it  i.^  a 
protection  against  external  initants;  a  largo  (juautity 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  by  its  nu  an>;  also  He]);uat- 
ed  from  the  system;  and  althoiip^li  i<cveral  other  (.r- 
gauB  arc  concerned  in  the  more  abnndnnt  dischan^'o 
of  the  same  element?',  the  Iiatr  ir*,  tinder  any  circum- 
stances, of  importance  inexactly  eountc'rpr.;,-,i:ijr  the 
manifold  operations  of  animal  or^'an'zp.tiuii.  U.^  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  brain  and  ne?f?i!?s  ]a'ovcd 
by  many  indisputable  fact.^,  and  numerous  aittLcnti- 
catcd  instances  arc  on  record  in    which   di<ordord  of 
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(Ij.r.gtiou?  chiraclor  have  been  removed  by   ratting 
the  Lair. 

Grief  and  nnx^cly  suon  display  their  pornicious 
inCucuce  on  the  hair;  and  a  sudden  shock  to  the  ner- 
vous system  ha3  been  known  in  many  cases  to  cause 
a  total  los3  of  color,  at  times  blanching  it  to  a  perfect 
\vhilcnoi.^3  in  a  ft^w  liours — as  quoted  by  Daniel  Tur- 
ner, Erasmus  Wilson,  and  others  who  have  acquired 
nninence  by  tlieir  study  in  these  matters. 

The  most  ea.^ential  thing  far  the  preservation  of  the 
hw  ifl  general  health  of  the  body;  and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  by  keeping  the  skin  in  perfect  order.  To 
effect  thi3  tho  bath  ought  to  be  i*eckoned  among  the 
foremost  of  the  neccasities  ef  life,  affecting  as  it  doea 
I  he  syBtem  more  powerfully  and  directly  than  any 
other  known  meane. .  String  then,  that  perfect  health 
is  dependent  on  a  well  conditionod-Bkin»  it  can  be 
easily  umlerjtood  how  mnch  the  hair  mu3t  share  its 
iiifluence. 

The  previiilinfj  cii  Uom  of  using  Btrong  stimulants 
whcro  the  hair  ha-i  fallen  off,  or  become  weak  and 
tljin,  ia  one  of  tno  mr.rjt  fatal  mistakes  that  can  Jl>o 
made.  In  it5  nK>st  h-calthy  state,  the  hair  is  best  lik- 
ened to  a  delicato  plant;  and  the  injury  that  we  inflict 
on  it  by  Buch  treatment  is  obvious  to  the-  moat  casual 
or^server.  It  ij,  however,  but  rarely  that  the  root  or 
bulb  beneath  the  skin  is  entirely  destroyed,  even  by 
the  moat  acuto  fever j  of  local  disease;  although  for 
years  it  may  remain  to  oil  appearance  dead,  and  the 
part  become  bald  and  even  poliahe^h 

The  cpideimnl  scales  of  the  Bkinof  thehoad,  known 
a-^  '  scuif,"  accumnlato  in.  some  persons  much  more 
rapidly  then  in  others  and  present  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  It  id  often  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the 
hair  being  abundant*;  this  is  by  no  moans  the  reason, 
and  in  most  caeca  nny  be  traced  to  a  want  of  proper 
att' ntion.  i'cuif  i.s  a  natural  pruduction,  and  althoiigh 
it  nmy  be  kept  from  accumulatfng,  cannot  bo  preven- 
ted. It  ia  pr;Kluced  (•n  every  part  of  the  body,  althong-h 
from  the  more  active  gtowth  of  the  hair  on  tbo  iiead, 
the  facul:ic3  for  collecting',  and  the  contrast  of  color, 
it  c5tnkc8  I  lie  eye  most  disagreeably  in  that  situation. 
Whcj)  the  head  perspires  freely,  the  scales  become 
s.  ;n  erituratcid  with  the  perspired  matter,  which,  re- 
maining near  the  roots  of  the  hair,  weaken  its  energy, 
and  at  limos  will  cause  ft  to  come  off  abundantly 
with  the  brush  and  comb. 


pick  up,  and  despising  not  even  so  small  an  aniai 
the  field  mouse;  so  he  starves  and  dies,  or  ia  falls 
and  slaughtered  by  a  few  cowardly  hyenas,  or  di« 
e  red  unable  to  move  beneath  a  tree,  and  knocb 
ihc  head  by  some  wandering  hunter. 


i 


LADIES'   TABLE. 


IFrvra  Mri.  PoUau'*,  Manu"U  of  Paucj  Work] 
LAO  B-WO  H  K. 

TiiU  l3  dnrLlrg  In  vmIodp  pottcrcB.  co  bobblnctt;  and  ftom  'kU  i 
moderate  price,  andgood  qanMiy  ofthomannfactarei  arade,  Uiat  91 
by  handUnowbafcompnrailrcJy  UtUeoaed.  The  desS^a.wat  gejui 
drawn  on  paper,  and  tanked  under  tbo  net.  Then  all  tbe  ontUiw  « 
trao»d,  fby  runnlag  In  and  ont  .  with  giaaad  cott jo,  an  art^de  now  ae 
objK)let9.  The  IcavoB  and  flowcra  wrt  ihea  fllled  In,  the  beary  ? 
with  clow  darring  the  Hghter  In  various  fau  cy  et-tche*,  ftH  damid  b 
flerent  ways  with  laoc-coaon,  wiii-h  was  extre  mely  fin*. 

Eordors  wcro  neanliy  doneln  «ach  patcerni  aa  coold  be  comteS 
threada.  NT.iny  were  very  prpLly;  and  they  had  the  merit  of  wathin;  I 
wearing  well.    A  puriln?  was  al\7:^ys  potvei  oa  tha  od?a. 

Tho^  who  are  disposed  t3  trv  thia  sort  of  work,  ahoald  selecl  a  cctt 
nodre«9iQ  l^  and  allow  amply  for  the  Inevitable  tbrlokinf  En 
Moravian,  So.  70,  would  b?  suitable  f.">r  heavy  parts,  and  thdr  liO  5« 
flf^d  for  tho  darncJ  ancy  etlichofl. 


PAELOE 


'£^3  1-107?  IN  HIS  OLD  AGE. 

Vriitn  a  young  lirn  reaches  the  ago  of  two  \;,(ir8 
he  ^^  able  to  strangle  or  pull  down  a  horse  or  an  ox; 
ni:i  so  he  continued  to  grow  and  increase  in  strength 
till  he  rcr.cli^j  liia  ciglitb  year,  when  his  talons,  teeth, 
r.i;ii  uiane  are  perfct^t,  atid  he  growa  no  'more.  For 
twenty  ycara  uticr  he  avrives  at  maturity  his  fanga 
;i'j  1  till  na  show  n )  ^'gns  of  decay;  but  after  that  he 
r'.i<>u  :!1y  p,ro-vc  fpch[>^  \m  teeth  fail  him,  and  he 
:.  •jws  "cubbi.'  :i/'  He  i  ^  now  no  longer  a  match  for 
i[.'..  itcm^ndcns  buirdo;  ho  ia  ovormatched  even  by 
tl  ;»  pv.ic-ful  ox,  s  >  hi^,  pruvrlo  around  the  cattle  krawfs 
i\\  -m'cl.  3  f  lr.-:;b  or  %k:d  jutt  na  ho  did  when  ho 
:■  ^  '.lU  v.  .J.i  iii^^  lu.irnti?  ijcarly  thirty  years  before. 
t.M  : Ji  f.nd  fcly^htnow  decHnc  more  and  more, 
■:'-•  m>  !.ty  liun  £:row6  lean  and  mangy,  and  crawls 
I  \i\.:-A  piacc;  to  place,   eating   any   offal   he   can 


AMUSEJTENT3       FOB     OJ 
YOUHQ  FOLKS. 

THE    TAPE    TRICK. 

IIU-J  ulJt  coii.-'Uta  In  Rllcjrvlcg  a  perBon  to  ti»  yoar  thamliS  Vigti^.i  Sj 

ly,  Bid  yet  that  yen  tLp-ll  h?  ftWe  to  release  them  In  a  moment,  isd 

Ibtm  togeibcT  a^da.    Ibe  mode  of  performing  ihl?  irlck  U  aa  foDad 

Layn  piece  of  laps  across  tbe  paJrci  of  yonr  bands*  placed  Ade  tf  4 

jolllng  the  enJb  hang  down;    ibeu  bring  your  pnlys  qnlckly  toget^ 

the  Mime  Umo  prlvntdy  caichli;g  held  cf  the  nildd'oof  the  tape  wiih  j( 

fourtb  and  fif.h  Iirig«ra.  Th?n  direct  any  person  to  tie  your  tbambe  icji 

aatgh'  as  he  plef.sn.  bu^  ho  r^:\i  2ot,_of  ccurso  la  realltj,  be  tying  ft 

Ixc  .nse  yoQ  have  held  of  the  tape  yet  It  will  neverthelcM  appaar  to  1 

tbnt  he  Is  doing  eo.    E^qaeit  bin  to  place  a  hat  over  yonr  haadf;  1 

I  blow  npun  ttio  hat.  and  fsy»  "Be  loose  *•  sHppicg  yoar  thtimbs  frcn  o 

'  tbo  tape;  diic.  t  Llm  to  :< move  ilie  hat  and  fhow  yoar  thnmba  tm,  1 

>  vben  rcqccpt  thst  the  hct  n.ny  ngi.in  br  placed  over  your  handi»  ssd  U 

■  Ingupon  It,  you  fay  *Tc  ikd,  •  ^l!ppIngy■'nr  ihombe  under  tJie  ta^e  ig 

4  and  wnen  the  hat  is  remiro^  your  haOvi*  wlU  appear  tied  as  at  flist.  A 

'  performing  the  ttlcit  coQTry  ths  \)ipe  away,  Ictt  It  b«  detected. 

CHAQADfi   Q. 

My  first  l«  poUoa,  alow  yet  ecre, 

Th^t  prey*  on  many  frai^M; 
Compounded  oft  of  UilngB  impure. 

And  called   by  mai  y  ii:.mea. 
My  firdi  soid  eecond  form  n.y  who:(\ 

ThAt'd  ecu  of  butazi*«  deot; 
Many  n  mm  hce  lost  bla  soul, 

Tb.ongQ  mciting  there  wUdfilccdc*. 

RI  DDLE    4  . 

1  lure  wl  tigs,  yet  never  fly— 
I  huvc  aalla,  yet  ncvor  go-  * 

I  cnn»t  keep  still,  if  I  try, 
Tet  forever  itALdJaateo. 

C  O  N  U  N  D  B  U  M  8  , 

L'-j.    \Vh:-a  ia  fl  l-jAt  rjj8  a  knife? 

•-7.    Wljnt  pnr:  of  London  is  in  F;anc.\ 

CI    Uivr  ni.;ny  bl.ici  beans  will  ma'.o  11  .x  wlilic  on  -ss- 

a:;  :v;Er^:  tj  so.  a>,  ?age  4<». 

HirPiF  C.-T-v!?.\  :".0. 
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POETRY. 


TUB  SPIRITUAL  AND  PHYSICAL. 

8RLteOTEI>.  ■ 

Doth  not  the  soul  the  body  sway 
And  the  responding  plastfc  clay 
Receive  the  impress  every  hour 
Of  the  pervading  spirit's  power? 

The  finer  ejfflenco  which  in  lies 
The  frame,  to  which  it  giveth  guisrt 
And  outward  form,  expression  finds 
In  contours  changing  with  our  minds. 

Loolt  inward  if  thou  wouldst  be  fair; 
To  beauty  guide  the  feelings  theie, 
And  this  soul-beauty,  bright  and  warm, 
Thy  outward  being  will  transform. 

And  inward  beauty's  forms  of  grace 
Shall  set  their  seal  upon  thy  face, 
And  mind  and  soul  and  heart  combino 
To  make  an  outward  beauty  thine. 

If  upward  trained,  the  heaven-born  soul 
(God  ever-nigh,  and  heaven  its  goal,) 
Ij'rom  earth *s  corrupting  grossness  free, 
Will  cloth  thoe  with  its  purity. 

3o  by  the  glorious  might  of  mind, 
Let  all  thy  nature  be  refined, 
Till  in  the  soul's  inspiring  flow 
Thy  beauty  shall  increasing  grow. 

And  let  the  heart  rich  coloriiig  give, 
And  bid  the  beauteous  statue  live, 
That  gracing  earth  and  fit  for  heaven. 
Life's  richest  dower  to  thee  be  given. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS.  "  • 

BY   .MIR    E.    Rt'LTTEH    I.VTrON*. 

fCO.^TINCED.l 

THE  LION  IN  HIS  LAIR. 

Meanwhile  the  knight  and  the  monk  waited  below 
at  the  terrible  pass,  which  then  lay  between  the 
mountain  and  the  river,  and  over  which  the  precipices 
frowned,  with  a  sense  of  horror  and  weight.  Looking 
Dp,  the  knight  murmured — 


"With  those  stones  and  crai^s  to  roll  down  on  a 
marching  army,  the  place  well  defies  storm  *and  as- 
sault, and  a  hundred  on  the  height  would  overmatch 
thousands  below." 

He  then  turned  to  address  a  few  words,  with  all 
the  far-famed  courtesy  of  Norman  aiid  Frank,  to  the 
Welsh  guards  at  the^  outposts.  The}'  were  picked 
men;  the  strongest  and  best  armed  and  best  fed  of  the 
group.  But  they  shook  their  head^,  and  answered 
not,  gazing  at  him  fiercely,  and  showing  their  white 
teeth,  as  dogs  at  a  bear  before  they  are  loosened  from 
the  band. 

**They  understand  me  not,  poor  languag<?le«s  sava- 
ges!*' said  Mallet  de  Graville,  turning  to  the  monk, 
who  stood  by  with  the  lifted  rood;  "Speak  to  them  in 
their  own  jargon.'* 

'  "Nay,"  said  the  Welsh  monk,  who,  though  of  a  ri- 
val tribe  from  South  Wales,  and  at  the  service  of  Har- 
old, was  esteemed  throughout  the  land  forpurity  and 
learning,  "they  will  not  open-  theiB  mouths  till  the 
king's  orders  come  to  receive,  or  dismiss  tts  unheard." 

"Dismiss  us  unlicardl"  repeated  the  punctilious  Nor- 
man; ''even  this  poor  barbarous  king  can  scarcely  be 
so  strange  to  all  comely  and  gentle  usage,  as  to  put 
such  insult  on  Guillaume  Mallet  do  Graville.  But,*' 
added  the  knight  coloring,  "I  forgot  that  he  is  not 
avised  of  my  name  and  land;  and,  indeed,  sith  thou 
art  to  be  spokesman,  I  marvel  why  Harold  should 
have  prayed  my  services  at  all,  and  at  the  risk  of 
subjecting  a  Norman  knight  to  affronts  contumelious/* 

"Peradvonture,"  replied  Evan,  "peradventure  thou 
hast  something  to  whisper  apart  to  the  king,  which, 
as  a  stranger  and  warrior,  none  will  venture  to  ques- 
tion: but  which  from  me,  as  a  countryman  and  priest, 
would  excite  the  jealous  snspicions  of  those  around 
him.'* 

**I  conceive  thee,**  said  Do  Graville.  "And,  see 
spears  are  gleaming  down  the  path;  and  per  pedes 
Domini,  yon  chief  with  the  mantle  and  circlet  of  gold 
on  his  head,  is  the  cat-king  that  so  spitted  and  scratch- 
ed in  the  i)%eUe  last  night." 

"Heed  well  thy  tongue,**  said  Evan,  alarmed,  "no 
jests  with  the  leader  of  men." 

Therewith  the  knight  drew  up  his  spare  but  stately 
figure,  and  arranging  his  robe  with  grace  and  dignity, 
awaited  the  coming  chief. 

Down  the  pass,  one  by  one,  came  first  the  chiefs, 
pinleged  by  birth  to  attend  the  king;  and  each,  as 
he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  drew  on  the 
upper  side,  among  the  stones  of  the  rough  ground. 
Then  a  banner,  tattered,  and  torn,  with  the  lion  en- 
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sign  that  the  Welsh  princes  had  substituted  for  the 
old  national  dragon,  which  the  Saxons  of  Wessex  had 
appropriated  to  themselves,  preceded  the  steps  of  the 
king^  Behind  him  came  his  falconer  and  bard,  and 
the  rest  of  his  scanty  household.  The  king  halted  in 
the  pass,  a  few  steps  from  the  Norman  knight;  and 
Malfct  de  Graville,  though  accustomed  to  the  majestic 
mein  of  Duke  William,  and  practised  state  of  the 
princes  of  France  and  Flanders,  felt  an  involuntary 
thrill  of  admiration  at  the  bearing  of  the  great  child 
of  Nature  with  his  foot  on  his  father's  soil. 

Small  and  slight  as  was  his  stature,  worn  and  rag- 
ged his  mantle  of  state,  there  was  that  in   the  erect 
mein  and  steady  eye  of  the  Oymrian   hero,   which 
showed  one  conscious  of  authority,  and  potent  in  will; 
and  the  wave  of  his  hand  to  the  knight  was  the  ges- 
ture of  a  prince  on  his  throne.     Nor,  indeed,  was  that 
brave  and  ill-fated  chief  without  some  irregular  gbanis 
of  mental  cultivation,  which,  under  happier  auspices, 
might  have  centered  into  steadfast  liglit.     Though 
the  learning  which  had  once  existed  in   Wales   (the 
last  legacy  of  Rome)  had  long  since  expired  in  broil 
and  blood,  and  youths  no  longer  flocked  to  the  colleges 
of  Caerleon,  and  priests  no  longer  adorned  the  casuis- 
tical theology  of  the  age,  Gryffyth  himself,  the  son  of 
a  wise  and  famous  father,  had  received  an  education 
beyond  the  average  of  Saxon  kings.    But,  intensely 
national,  his  mind  had  turned  from  the  literature  of. 
^Rome,  to  the  legends,  and  songs,  and   chronicles   of 
his  land;  and  if  he  is  the  best  scholar  who  best  under- 
stands his  own  tongue  and  its  treasures,  Gryffyth  was 
the  most  erudite  prince  of  his  age.     His  natural   tal« 
ents,  for  war  especially,  were  considerable;  and  judged 
fairly — not  as  mated  with  an  empty  treasury,  without 
other  army  than  the  c^ipricious   will  of  his   subjects 
afforded,  and  amidst  his  bitterest  foes  in   the  jealous 
chiefs  of  his  own   country,  against  the   disciplined 
force,  and  comparative  civilization  of  the  Saxon — but 
as  compared  with  all  the  other  princes  of  Wales,  in 
warfare,  to  which  he  was  habituated,  and  in  which 
chances  were  even,  the  fallen  son  of  Llewellyn  had 
been  the  most  renowned  leader  that  Cymry  had  known 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Roderic. 

So  there  he  stood,  his  attendants  ghastly  with  fam- 
ine, drawn  up  on  the  unequal  ground;  above,  on  the 
heights,  and  rising  from  the  stone  craigs,  long 
lines  of  spears  artfully  placed;  and,  watching  him  with 
deathful  eyes,  somewhat  in  his  rear,  the  Traitor 
Three. 

"Speak,  father,  or  chief,**  said  the  Welsh  king  in 
his  native  tongue;  "what  would  Harold,  the  earl, 
with  Gryffyth,  the  king?*' 

**Then  the  monk  took  up  the  word  and  spoke. 
"Health  to  Gry fiFyth-ap-Lle welly n,  his  chiefs,  and 
his  people  I  Thus  saith  Harold,  King  E  ward's  thegn:. 
*By  land  all  the  passes  are  watched,  by  sea  all  the 
waves  are  our  own.  Our  swords  rest  in  our  sheaths, 
but  famine  marches  each  hour  to  gride  and  slay.  In- 
stead of  sure  death  from  hunger,  take  sure  life  from 
the  foe.  Free  pnrdon  to*  all,  chiefs  and  people,  and 
safe  return  to  their  homes,  save  Gryffyth  alone.  Let 
him  come  forth,  not  as  a  victim  and  outlaw,  not  with 
bent  form  and  clasped  hands,  but  as  chief  meeting 
chief,  with  his  household  of  state  Harold  will  meet 
him  in  honor  at  the  gates  of  the  fort.  Let  Gryffyth  sub- 
mit to  King  Edward,  and  ride  with  Harold  to  the 
court  of  Basileus.     Harold  promises  him  life,  and  will 


plead  for  his  pardon.  And,  though  the  peace  of  t 
realm,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  forbid  Harold  to  a 
*Thou  shalt  yet  be  a  king,'  yet  thy  crown,  son 
Llewellyn,  shall  at  least  be  assured  in  the  line  of  I 
fathers,  and  the  race  of  Gadwallader  shall  still  reij 
in  Cymry." 

The  monk  paused,  and  hope  and  joy   were  in 
faces  of  the  chiefs,  while  two  of  the  traitor  th 
suddenly  left  their  post,  and  sped  to  tell  the  mess; 
to  the  spearmen  and  multitudes   above,   Modred 
third  conspirator,  laid  his  hand  on  his  hilt,  and  si 
near  to  see  the  face  of  the  king; — the  face  of  the  k 
was  dark  and  angry,  as  a  midnight  of  storm. 
Then,  raising  the  cross  on  high,  Evan  resumed. 
"And  I,  though  of  the  people  of  Gwentland,  wl 
the  arms  of  Gryffyth  have  wasted,  and  whose  pri 
fell  beneath  Gryffyth *s  sword  on  the  hearth  of  ' 
hall — I,  as  God's  servant,  the  brother  of  all  I  beh 
and  as  son  of  the  soil,  mourning  over  tha  sianghtc 
its  latest  defenders — I,  by  this  symbol  of  love 
command,  which  I  raise  to  the  heaven,  adjure  the< 
king,  to  give  ear  to  the  mission  of  peace,  to  cast  di 
the  grim  pride  of  earth.     And  instead  of  the  crow 
a  day  fix  thy  hopes  on   a  crown  everlasting, 
much  shall  be  forgiven  thee  in  thine  hour  of  p 
and  of  conquest,  if  now  thou  savest  from  doom 
from  death  the  last  lives  over  which  thou  art  lord 
It  was  during  this  solemn  appeal  that  the  kc 
marking  the  sign  announced   to  him,   and  drai 
close  to  Gryffyth,  pressed  the  ring  into  the  king's  t 
and  whispered — "Obey  by  this  pledge.    Thou  ki 
est  Harold  is  true,  and  thine  head  is  sold  by  thine 
people." 

The  king  cast  a  haggard  eye  at  the  speaker, 
then  at  the  ring,  over  which  his  hand  closed  wi 
convulsive  spasm.  And  at  that  d^ead  instant  the 
prevailed  over  the  king;  find  far  away  from  p( 
and  monk,  from  adjuration  and  duty,  fled  his  hea] 
the  wings  of  the  storm — fled  to  the  cold  wife  h< 
trusted ;  and  the  pledge  that  should  assure  him  oi 
seemed  as  a  love-token  insulting  his  fall.  Amidi 
the  roar  of  roused  passions,  loudest  of  all  was 
hiss  of  the  jealous  fiend. 

As  the  monk  ceased,  the  thrill  of  the  audience 
perceptible,  and  a  deep  silence  was  followed  1 
general  murmur,  as  if  to  constrain  the  king. 

The  pride  of  the  despot  chief  rose  up  as  if  to 
Ond  the  wrath  of  the  suspecting  man.  The  red 
flushed  the  dark  cheek,  and  he  tossed  the  negl< 
hair  from  his  brow. 

He  made  one  stride  towards  the  monk,  and  m 
a  voice  loud,  and  deep,  and  slow,  rolling  far  up 
hill— 

'*Monk,  thou  hast  said;  and  now  hear  the  repl 
the  son  of  Llewellyn,  the  true  heir  of  Roderic 
Great,  who  from  the  heights  of  Eryri,  saw  all 
lands  of  the  Cymrian  sleeping  under  the  dragi 
Uther.  King  was  I  bom,  and  king  will  I  di 
will  not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  Saxon  to  the  fe< 
Edward,  the  son  of  the  spoiler.  I  will  not,  to 
chase  base  life,  suirender  the  claim,  vain  before 
and  the  hour,  but  solemn  before  G^d  and  poster 
the  claim  of  my  line  and  my  people.  All  Britl 
ours — all  the  Island  of  Pines.  And  the  childi 
Hengist  are  traitors  and  rebels — not  the  he 
Ambrosius  and  Uther.  Say  to  Harold  the  S 
*You  have  left  us  but  the  tomb  of  the  Druid  aw 
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lills  of  the  eagle;  but  freedom  and  royalty  arc  ours, 
kk  life  and  in  death — not  for  you  to  demand  them,  not 
for  us  to  betray.'  Nor  fear  ye,  0  my  chiefs,  few,  btit 
! unmatched  in  glory  and  truth;  fear  not  ye  to  perish 
by  the  hunger  thus  denounced  as  our  doom,  on  these 
heights  that  command  the  fruits  of  our  own  fields  I 
No,  die  we  may,  but  not  mute  and  revongcless.  Go 
back,  whispering  warrior;  go  back,  false  son  of 
Cymry — and  tell  Harold  to  look  well  to  bis  walls  and 
his  trenches.  We  will  vouchsafe  him  grace  for  his 
grace — we  will  not  take  him  by  surprise,  nor  under 
cloud  of  the  night.  With  the  gleam  of  our  spears 
and  the  clash  of  our  shields,  we  will  come  from  the 
hill;  and,  famine-worn  as  he  deems  us,  hold  a  feast  in 
his  walls  which  the  vultures  of  Snowdon  plume  their 
pinions  to  share!" 

''Rash  man  and  unhappy  1*'  cried  the  monk,  "what 
curse  drawest  thou  down  on  thy  head!  Wilt  thou  be 
the  murtherer  of  thy  men  in  strife  unavailing  and 
vain?  Heaven  holds  thee  guilty  of  all  the  blood  thou 
shalt  cause  to  be  shed.'' 

"Be  duliib! — hush  thy  screech,  lying  raven! '  ex- 
claimed Gryffyth,  his  eyes  darting  fire,  and  his  slight 
form  dilating.  "Once,  priest  and  monk  went  before 
us  to  inspire,  not  to  daunt;  and  our  cry.  Alleluia! 
was  taught  us  by  the  saints  of  the  Church,  on  the  day 
when  Saxons  fierce  and  many  as  Harold's,  fell  on  the 
field  of  Maes-Garmen.  No,  the  curso  is  on  the  head 
of  the  invader,  not  on  those  who  defend  hearth  and 
altar.  Yea,  as  the  song  to  the  bard,  the  curse  leaps 
through  my  veins,  and  rushes  forth  from  my  lips.  By 
the  land  they  have  ravaged ;  by  the  gore  they  have 
spilt;  on  these  crags,  our  last  refuge;  below  the  cairn 
on  yon  bights,  where  the 'dead  stir  to  hear  me — I 
latinch  the  curse  of  the  wronged  and  the  doomed  on 
the  children  of  Hengist!  They  in  turn  shall  know 
the  steel  of  the  stronger — their  crown  shall  be  shiver- 
ed as  glass,  and  their  nobles  be  as  slaves  in  the  land, 
And  the  line  of  Hengist  and  Cerdic  shall  bo  raised 
from  the  roll  of  empire.  And  the  ghosts  of  our  fath- 
ers shall  glide,  appeased,  over  the  grave  of  their  na- 
tion. But  we — we,  though  weak  in  the  body,  in  the 
soul  shall  be  strong  to  the  last!  The  plowshare  may 
pass  over  our  cities,  but  the  soil  shall  be  trod  by  our 
steps,  and  our  deeds  keep  our  language  alive  in  the 
songs  of  our  bards.  Nor,  in  the  great  judgment  day, 
shall  any  race  but  the  race  of  Cymry  rise  from  their 
graves  in  this  corner  of  earth/ to  answer  for  the  sins 
of  the  brave!" 

So  impressive  the  voice,  so  good  the  brow,  and  sub-' 
lime  the  wild  gesture  of  the  king,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
that  not  only  flie  monk  himself  was  awed;  not  only, 
though  he  understood  not  the  words,  did  the  Norman 
knight  bow  his  head,  as  a  child,  when  the  lightning 
he  fears  as  by  instinct,  flashes  out  from  the  cloufl — 
bat  even  the  sullen  and  wide-spreading  discontent  at 
work  among  most  of  the  chiefs  was  arrested  for  n  mo- 
ment. But  the  speai-men  and  multitude  above,  excit- 
ed by  the  tidings  of  safety  to  life,  and  worn  out  by  re- 
peated defeat,  and  the  dread  fear  of  famine,  too*  re- 
mote to  hear  the  king,  were  listening  eagerly  to  the 
insidious  addresses  of  the  two  stealthy  conspirators, 
creeping  from  rank  to  rank ;  and  already  they  beg^n 
to  sway  and  move,  and  sweep  slowly  down  toward 
the  king. 


Recovering  his  surprise,  the  Norman  again  neared 
GrylTyth,  and  began  to  re-urge  his  mission  of  peace. 
But  the  chief  waved  him  back  sternly,  and  said  aloud, 
though  in  Saxon: — 

*'No  secrets  can  pass  between  Harold  and  me. 
This  much  alone,  take  thou  back  as  answer: — 'I 
thank  the  carl,  for  myself,  my  queen,  and  my  people. 
Noble  have  been  his  courtesies  as  foe;  as  foe  I  thank 
him — as  king,  defy.  The  torque  he  hath  returned  to 
my  hand,  he  shall  see  again  ere  the  sun  shall  set. 
Messengers,  ye  are  answered;  withdraw  and  speed 
fast,  that  we  may  pass  not  your  steps  on  the  road.'* 

The  monk  sighed,  and  cast  a  look  of  holy  compas- 
sion over  the  circle;  and  a  pleased  man  was  he  to  see 
in  the  faces  of  most  there,  that  the  king  was  alone  in 
his  fierce  defiance.  Then  lifting  again  the  rod,  he 
turned  away,  and  with  him  went  the  Norman. 

The  retirement  of  the  messengers  was  the  signal 
for  one  burst  of  remonstrance  from  the  chiefs — the 
signal  for  the  voice  and  the  deeds  of  the  Fatal  Three. 
Down  from  the  hights  sprang  and  rushed  the  angry 
and  turbulent  multitudes;  round  the  king  came  the 
bard  and  the  falconer,  and  some  faithful  few. 

The  great  nproai*of  many  voices  caused  the  monk 
and  the  knight  to  pause  abruptly  in  their  descent,  and 
turn  to  look  behind.-  They  could  see  the  crowd  rush- 
ing down  from  the  higher  steeps;  but  on  the  spot  it- 
self which  they  had  so  lately  left,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  only  permitted  a  confused  view  of  spear  points, 
lifted  swords,  and  heads  crowned  with  shaggy  locks, 
swaying  to  and  fro. 

"What    means   all    this    commotion?"   asked    the  ^ 
knight,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

*'Hist!"said  the  monk,  pale  as  ashes,  and  leaning 
for  support  upon  the  cross. 

Suddenly,  above  the  hubbub,  was  heard  the  voice 
of  the  king,  in  accents  of  menace  and  wrath,  singular- 
ly distinct  and  clear;  it  was  followed  by  a  moment's 
silence — a  moment's  silence  followed  by  the  clatter  of 
arms,  a  yell,  and  a  howl,  and  the  indescribable  shock 
of  men. 

And  suddenly  again  was  heard  a  voice  that  seemed 
that  of  the  king,  but  no  longer  distinct  and  clear! — 
was  it  laugh? — was  it  groan? 

All  was  hushed;  the  monk  was  on  his  knees  in 
prayer;  the  knight^s  sword  was  bare  in  his  hand.  All 
was  Iiushed — and  the  spears  stood  still  in  the  air: 
when  there  was  again  a  cry,  as  multitudinous  but  lees 
savage  than  before.  And  the  Welsh  come  down  the 
pass,  and  down  tlie  crags. 

The  knight  placed  his  back  to  a  rock.  "They  have 
orders  to  murther  us,''  he  murmured:  *'but  woe  to  the 
first  who  come  within  reach  of  my  sword!"  '      ] 

Down  swarmed  the  Wehhmen,  nearer  and  nearer; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  three  chiefs — the  fatal  three. 
Arid  the  old  chief  bore  in  his  hand  a  pole  or  spear,  and 
On  the  top  of  that  spear,  trickling  gore  step  by  step, 
was  the  trunkless  head  of  Grjrffy th  the  king. 

"This,"  said  the  old  chief,  as  he  drew  near,  "thisiftj 
our  answer  to  Harold  the  earl.     We  will  go  with  ye.**: 

"Pood!  food!"  cried  the  multitude.  | 

And  the  three  chiefs  (one  on  either  side  the  trunk-j 
less  head  that  the  third  bore  aloft),  whispered,  "Wa 
are  avenged!'^  ^'^'^'^^^  ^^  ^v.v/xifv  1 
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PORTRAIT    GALLERY. 

ME8.  L£  VEST  AND  HAERIET  BEEOHER  8T0WE. 

[From  Phrenological  Journal. j 
As  tbo  physiolgical  laws  of  diCfcreut  latitudes  are 
becoming  better  understood,  our  pbilosopliers  and 
thinkers  incline  more  and  nioro  strongly  to  tbo  belief, 
that  climate  exercises  as  potent  an  influence  upon  the 
formation  and  development  of  character  as  even  race 
itself.  Without  stopping  to  illustrate  this  idea  by  ex- 
amples, we  may  say  that  the  wide  contrast  between 
the  two  representative  women  v;hose  names  stand  at 
tbo  head  of  this  article,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  re- 
sult of  the  contrast  between  the  climate  of  Florida  and 
that  of  MassachuBotts. 

This  result  of  zona  is  probably  more  marked  in  wo- 
man than  in  man.  It  is  his  pcrogativa  and  glory  to 
brave  and  conquer  every  variation  of  temperature  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  is  her  destiny  to  adjust 
herself  to  the  skies  under  which  she  is  bom.  If  these 
are  mellow  and  warm,  she  will  uconsciously  and  in- 
stinctively open  her  heart  to  all  the  gentle  impulses 
and  balmy  breath  of  nature.  She  will  enjoy  the  beau- 
ty and  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  melodies  of  song, 
the  gushing  life  of  tropical  exurbelance,  and  become 
in  her  being  and  character  at  once  a  type  and  a  re- 
flection of  the  gorgeous  fullness  and  pervasive  frag- 
rance amid  which  her  days  pass. 

What  but  a  life  of  social  brightness,  mellow  sym- 
pathies, aud  unclouded  joyousness  could  we  expect  as 
a  sequel  to  childhood  passed  on  tte  coast  of  Florida, 
where,  in  her  own  vivid  words,  Mrs.  Le  Vert  says  her 
^  first  memories  were  "of  the  orange  and  live-oak  trees 
shading  the  broad  veranda;  of  the  fragrant  acacia, 
oleander,  and  cape-jasimiu 'trees  which  filled  the  par- 
terre sloping  down  to  the  eca-beach;  of  meiTy  races 
with  my  brother  along  the  white  sands,  while  the 
creamy  waves  broke  over  my  feet  and  the  delicious 
byeezc  from  the  gulf  played  in  my  hair,  of  the  pet 
mocking-birds  in  the  giant  oak  by  my  window,  whose 
songs  called  mo  each  morning  from  dream-land." 

Turn  from  such  a  childhood  to  the  household  of  a 
New  England  minister  in  Miassachusetts  forty  yean* 
ago.  For  nearly  half  the  year  the  streams 
are  scaled  with  frost;  the  trees  are  leafless  apparently 
dead;  the  air  is  cold;  nature  is  forbidding;  and  how- 
ever man  may  breast  the  severities  of  the  climate,  wo- 
man must  seek  her  enjoyment  by  the  fireside  in  the 
amenities  of  household  life.  In  addition  to  this  the 
limited  income  of  a  Congregational  minister  in  those 
times  made  industry  and  economy  prime  laws  in  such 
a  family.  While  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Florida  was  frolicking  with  her  brother  on  the  sea- 
beach,  and  romping  through  the  orange  groves,  or 
playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  roses  in  January,  or 
picnicking  with  army  oflScers  Tjenealh  the  magnolia 
groves,  the  child  of  the  New  England  divine — the 
great  champion  of  orthodoxy — was  carefully  •  econo- 
mizing her  time,  so  that  between  the  making  "of  beds, 
the  sweeping  of  the  floors,  and  the  washing  of  dishes, 
she  might  eke  out  time  for  the  mastery  of  her  lessons 
at  school.  Be  sure  her  dress  pocket  was  ample  and 
ever  filled  with  some  interesting  book  to  be  read  in 
every  moment  of  leisure,  and  the  stores  of  knowledge 
thus  at  all  times  and  everywhere  laid  away  in  the 
cells  of  memory  were  kept  fresh  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate aud  copstant  use.    A  mind  like  Mrs.  Stowe's, 


'Tm^ 


naturally  active  and  vivid,  living  at  the  very  focus  c 
controversial  theology,  must  have  been  rapidly  deve 
oped  by  the  stimulus  of  the  fireside  discussions  an 
the  public  ministrations  to  which  she  was  a  constar 
fistcnor.  Accustomed  to  hear  the  abstract  principle 
of  right  and  justice  laid  bare  and  analyzed  by  tt 
master-hand  of  her  reverend  father  and  his  compeer 
she  would  naturally  inquire  with  respect  to  all  socii 
and  moral  questions  into  their  respective  merits,  ai 
consider,  not  what  was  agreeable  or  pleasant  or  pro6 
able  to  one'S'Self,  but  only  what  is  in  accordance  wil 
»rutb,  justice,  and  the  highest  reason.  Such  a  brai 
with  a  heart  inclined  to  love  virtue,  and  inheritir 
benevolence  and  faith  from  a  pious  parentage,  could  fii 
plcaeuro  only  in  intense  intellectual  activity,  and  th 
activity  in  the  direction  of  benificcnco  and  moral  ii 
provement.  A  childhood  and  girlhood  thus  passc 
must  have  resulted  in  giving  ideas,  activity,  effecti\ 
ness,  and  humanitarian  convictions,  which  are,  as  ^ 
think,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  rcpre<e 
tativc  Northern  women. 

Harriet  Beccher  Stowo  must  be  pronounced,  on  t 
whole,  the  most  brilliant  and  most  famous  of  Amc 
can  female  prose  writers  now  living.  Though  a  c< 
stant  contributor  to  various  magazines  and  authon 
of  several  books,  her  fame  will  rest  upon  the  wc 
which  immediately  after  its  publication  gave  he; 
national  reputation.  Her  brain  teems  with  all  so 
of  valuable  social  ideas,  and  the  range  of  her  activ 
takes  in  alike  the  delicate  fireside  problems  and  th< 
of  larger  import  and  wider  scope. 

In  society  Mrs.  Stowo  has   never  been,  and  c 
never  be,  the  burning  aud  shining  light  that  has 
so  many  years  illuminated  Southern  6aloni>;  but 
body  carries  into  society  an  eye  keener  to  detect  o 
pencil  more  facile  to  portray  the  various   charactci 
tics  and  the  difierent  phases  of  life  there  represent 
Receiving  aud  retaining  every  impression  which 
cial  life  is  capable  of  making  upon  a  finely  organi: 
intellect,  she  retires  to  her  composing-room,  and  w 
brilliant  grouping  aud  artistic  coloring  weaves  i 
conclusions,    her  conviction?,    and  her   lessons    i 
stories  which  fascinate  by  theirnatural  grace,   deli] 
by  their  beauty  of  language,  aud  tend  to  elevate  ?< 
ety  by  their  high  moral  tone. 

How  many  thousands  have  wept  over  the  death 
Eva!  How  many  thousands,  as  they  lingered  o 
the  fascinating  page,  have  found  their  teeth  clenchct 
their  eyes  ran  (lown  the  lines  which  recite  the  feai 
story  of  Uuclo  Tom's  torture!  And  ten  years  i 
•  how  many  hundred  voters,  who  had  up  to  that  I: 
been  conservative,  rose  from  the  perusal  of  that  b 
thoroughly  radical  in  their  political  convictio 
While  the  giant  wrong  was  being  smitten  by  a  hi 
dred  eledgc-hammcrs  weildcd  by  brawny  arms, 
wit  of  this  one  woman  dealt  it  a  home-thrust  wli 
proved  to  bo  like  the  word  of  the  Lord,  a  "divider 
twcen  the  joints  and  the  marrow."  Her  dehc 
bodkin  reached  the  heart  of  the  monf?ter  and  slavi 
never  recovered  from  that  stab. 

In  person  the  authoress  of  **UucIo  Tom's  Cab 
is  slender  but  agile,  compact  and  highly  organiz 
Her  faculties  are  so  harmonized  as  to  work  with  i 
utmost  smoothnees,  No  one  of  her  mental  powers 
so  wonderful  as  the  memory  of  Mrs,  Le  Vert;  but 
poise  and  effective  vigor  of  mind  Mrs.  Stowc  1 
probably  no  superior  among  the  writers  of  her  s 
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Her  mental  concentration  and  endurance  arc  very 
great.  She  can  carry  on  Ler  trains  of  thought  and 
weave  one  of  her  charming  narratives  while  engaged 
in  domestic  duties.  Micholet  speaks  of  the  manner 
of  her  labor  afl  follows:  "Someone  asked  the  charm- 
ing and  illuBtroufl  Mrs.  Stowe  under  what  circumstau- 
ces  she  had  written  'Uncle  Tom^s  cabin?'  *Whilo  I 
was  keeping  the  pot  boiling/  she  replied." 

When  the  future  literary  historian  of  this  couutiy 
sums  up  the  performances  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen* 
tury,  the  names  of  Freecettand  of  Bancroft  willbtand 
^  first  in  their  departments.  Jn  fiction  he  muet  pro- 
'noonce  ''Uncle  Tom"  as  the  most  charming,  at  the 
same  time  the  most  effective  novel  which  tlie  times 
produced.  Mrs.  Lo  Vert  is  also  an  authoress,  but  bor 
style  is  as  different  from  that  of  Mri?.  Stowe's  as  the 
splendor  of  a  Brussels  carpet  from  the  beauty  c*{  a 
parterre  of  roses. 

One  records  her  convictions,  the  other  daebcs  off 
her  impressions;  one  tells  us  of  countlcfes  pleasant 
things  she  saw  and  innumerable  kind  people  she  met; 
while  the  other  gives  us  the  lesson  and  wisdom  of  for- 
eign travel — tells  us  what  Europe  is,  and  what  it  is 
not;  delights  us  with  little  cabinet  pen«and  ink  paint* 
iag,  and  trenchant  outlines  of  character. 

The  difference  between  these  two  women  h,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  sectional  difference  One  is  a  good 
type  of  the  Korthcru  woman,  the  other  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Southern  lady.  The  contrast  is  a  radical  one. 
The  Northerner  regards  life  a  failure  if  it  is  not  effec- 
tive, and  his  Ideal  of  a  woman  is  of  a  person  fitted  to 
aid  and  advance  all  the  prime  interests  *of  society. 
The  Southerner,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  life 
mainly  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment,  looks  upon  woman 
as  a  creature  of  deUght;  and  woman  in  tnat  eocicty 
rarely  rises  above  the  standard  there  fixed  for  her. 
Hence  a  person  like  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  formed  to  captivate 
Southern  hearts  and  to  be  tho  delight  of  Southern 
aocletr,  appears  to  us  of  tho  Northern  clime  more 
splenaed  than  useful,  more  ornamental  than  valuable. 

On  the  other  hand  a  person  like  Mrs.  Stowe,  diffi- 
dent and  retiring  in  general  society  and  somewhat 
eccentric,  must  seem  to  a  Southerner  far  more  strenu- 
ous and  earnest  than  is  cousistant  with  his  ideal  of 
the  lovline^s  and  tho  repose  ho  seeks  in  the  society  cf 
woman. 


NATURAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

From  the  commencement  of  lifo  to  the  momeut  of 
death  there  are  mechanical  and  chemical  changes,  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted,  going  on  in  our  bodies.  For 
example,  we  eat  and  drink  for  tho  exprees  purpoae  of 
previamg  materials  for  re]jainug  tho  waste  of  matter 
resulting  from  tho  working  of  the  machinery.  A 
soft,  oily  fluid  is  poured  into  tho  joints,  to  prevent 
friction,  just  as  oil  is  poured  into  the  axle-box  of  a 
coach  wheel  to  prevent  it  wearing  away  the  metal. 
Oar  bones  are  all  frequently  renewed,  as  well  as  our 
flesh,  from  infancy  to  age;  but  not  in  a  day,  or  an  hour. 
Nature  acts  persistantly,  but  accomplishes  nothing  by 
Bpasmodic  efforts. 

As  soon  as  a  particle  of  lime  which  wa3  lield  in  eol- 
ution  in  food  is  placed  in  the  stomach,  it  is  carried  to 
the  heart  by  appropriate  vessels,  and  from  thence  con- 
voyed to  an  artery,  to  be  distributed  to  a  payt  most 


needed  in  some  bone.  There  the  little  particle  is  de- 
posited, and  becomes  incorporated  with  the  substance 
of  the  hard  structure  where  it  was  left.  It  becomes 
vitalized  in  its  new  connexion,  An  old  particle,  or  as 
it  were,  an  old  brick,  is  detached  from  the  wall  to 
give  place  to  a  new  one.  It  is  carried  out  of  the  body 
as  useless  matter,  as  its  vitality  has  been  expended. 
So  particles  are  perpetually  changing  places.  This 
IB  vigorous  life  and*  bealtb  bo  long  an  the  process  i*^ 
regularly  performed. 

In  the  lapse  of  timo  tho  vital  artizans,  such  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneysi  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  are  weary 
of  years  of  incessant  toil,  and  fail  to  act  with  that 
systematic  activity  of  younger  days.  By  thia  relax- 
ing, new  particles  arc  not  sent  forward  often  enough, 
nor  the  eneto  ones  removed  quickly,  and  consequently 
there  id  mechanical  irregularity,  and  a  chemical  one 
also.  Thus  wc  wcaraway,  and  finally  die  of  old  age. 
When  disease  sets  in,  it  is  a  sudden  clog  to  the  wheels 
as  it  were.  Tlio  vital  action  by  which  lifo  and  con- 
Eciousne^^y  arc  maintained  cannot  bo  suspended  but  a 
moment  at  furthest  without  hazzard  of  death.  When 
a  man.  la  drowned,  tho  machine  stops.  If  however 
certain  measures  are  adopted,  provided  respiration  has 
been  suspended  but  a  few  minutes,  life  may  possibly 
be  recalled.  That  is,  tho  heart  may  bo  urged  into 
contraction,  and  the  luugs  once  more  commence  fill- 
ing and  relapsing. 

When  there  are  no  violations  of  the  vital  laws,  great 
longevity  is  attainable.  Few,  however,  are  so  careful 
and  diacrcet  as  not  to  trespass  upon  themselves  in  some 
form,  the  penalty  of  which  is  sickness,  suffering  and  a 
premature  death. 

Wales,  sharks,  and  ^ome  few  of  the  land  animals 
whose  food  is  invariably  easy  of  digestion,  and  whoso 
habits,  regulated  by  instinct,  are  unchangeable  as 
natmo  herself,  live  to  immense  long  periods.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  naturalists  that  tho  balaena,  or 
white  whale  of  the  Arctic  regions,  may  roach  tho 
patriarchal  age  of  a  thousand  years.  Sharks  whoso 
skeletons  are  not  bones,  but  flexible  cartilaginous 
levers,  are  also  supposed  to  continue  several  cen- 
turies, if  not  destroyed  by  enemies. 

Notwithstanding  tho  universal  desire  for  life,  which 
is  instinctive,  wo  thoughtlessly  hasten  the  approach 
of  the  vtry  calamity  we  so  much  dread.  With  all 
the  light  of  modern  science,  in  an  age,  too,  remark- 
able for  intelligence,  wo  persue  practices  daily  which 
we  know  to  be  destructive  to  Kfe.  Each  thinks  him- 
eelf  removed  from  tho  dangers  which  threaten  others; 
and  actmg  upon  the  idea  that  all  others  are  mortal 
but  ourselves,  we  at  last  fall,  as  generationft  have 
before  up,  to  be  remembered  no  muix)  for  ever. 

Youth  niay  reach  three  score  and  ten  by  simply 
conforming  to  those  natural  laws  which  give  health 
and  happincBs.  A  deviation  is  perilous;  hence  it  be- 
hovc.'i  those  who  iovo  life  to  shun  every  influence 
which  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
valuable  of  nil  blesisiogs — a  sound  body  nnd  a  cloar 
mind. 


EvLKV  man,  no  matter  how  lowly  he  may  appear  tu 
himself,  might  still  endeavor  to  produce  something 
for  the  benefit  or  use  of  society;  remembering,  that 
an  insect  furnishes  by  its  labor  materials  whcrcv;ith 
to  f'jrni  the  regal  robes  of  kings. 
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BRIGHAM  AND  HIS  PROBLEM. 

BY   E.    W.   TULLIDGE. 

We  have  just  struck  upon  one  of  tlie  most  important 
problems  of  the  ap^e.  Our  social  and  political  neces- 
sities have  driven  Brigham  upon  it  and  those  necessi- 
ties will  drive  the  people  after  him.  But  it  makes  no 
difference  what  is  the  cause,  we  are,  be  it  repeated, 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  times. 
In  reality,  that  problem  is  the  great  commonwealth 
in  its  social  and  commercial  forms. 

Of  old  times  the  Commonwealth  was  made  to  signi- 
fy the  religious  and  national  rights  of  a  people  in  a 
very  general  sense,  but  after  the  Cromwellian  strug- 
gle, followed  by  England's  greatest  revolution  under 
the  reign  of  that  illustrious  hero  and  Statesman 
William  of  Orange,  the  Commonwealth  took  in  a  larger 
conception  of  political  rights;  and  in  the  American 
revolution  there  was  the  consumation  of  all  the  strug- 
gles of  nationalities  for  the  inalianiable  rights  of 
man. 

This  of  the  problems  of  the  past;  but  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  age  have  been,  conceptive  with  a 
new  idea:  it  is  that  of  a  social  system  embracing  Com- 
mercial combinations  and  Co-opperative  activities  and 
interests  all  blended  into  the  great  commonwealth  of  a 
nation.  Social  philosophers  and  advanced  statesmen 
became  conscious  of  a  cardinal  lacking  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  world:  it  was  the  lacking  of  social  systems. 
Even  England  was  without  a  social  system;  England, 
which  had  been  a  thousand  years  the  foremost  nation 
in  everything  where  social  and  commercial  interests 
were  concerned.  ■  Her  commonwealth  she  could  date 
back  to  Alfred  the  Great;  but  where  was  her  social 
system?  Her  commerce  was  the  world's  commerce,  but 
where  some  grand  national  institution  .taking  it  all  in? 
her  manufactures  and  trade  were  almost  like  the  life- 
blood  of  the  world;  but  where  the  system  that  return- 
ed that  life  to  the  social  body  that  gave  its  source? 
where,  in  fact,  a  social  realization  of  a  commonwealth? 

It  is  true  that  it  was  such  men  as  Roberf  Owen  and 
the  Idealietic  class  of  statesmen  who  at  first  began  to 
entertain  the  conception  of  a  grand  social 'and  com- 
mercial scheme  to  be  incorporated  with  the  common- 
wealth of  a  nation,  and  very  justly  they  deemed  the 
old  miserable  functions  of  politics  unworthy  national 
legislation.  Why  should  not  statesmen  in  the  Con- 
gresses and  Parliaments  of  the  nations  legislate  for  the 
social  and  commercial  life  and  the  weal  of  the  great 
people  instead  of  babbling  over  their  politics  and  leav- 
ing the  most  cardinal  interests  of  a  nation  in  the 
hands  of  masters,  capitalists,  and  speculators. 

These  were  questions  for  consideration,  and  they 
afforded  movements  for  public  agitation.  But  at 
length  the  problem  passed  -from  the  circle  of  mere 
idealists  and  the  world  saw  born  a  Social  Science  Con- 
gress. 

Russell  and  Brougham  were  its  Presidents,  Shafts- 
bury  and  Carlisle  were  its  types  of  commoners — all  the 
intellect  of  England  formed  the  grand  assembly ;  Rob- 
ert Owen,  the  venerable  apostle  of  the  conception  of 
a  social  science  and  legislation,  was  there  to  sanctify 


he  birth  of  that  Congress  with  his  dying  bless 
It  was  a  grand  sightl  I  saw  the  birth  of  that  congr 
and  that  sight  at  Liverpool.  Never  shall  I  forge 
fcr  it  represents  the  final  conception  of  our  age  i 
the  world's  good  time  coming. 

But  who  shall  solve  this  problem,  was  my  quest 
as  I  sat  in  that  Social  Science  Congress  on  the  ni, 
of  the  People's  session,  with  one  of  the  people's  vok 
— who  shall  solve  this  problem?  Robert  Owen, 
English  apostle,  had  lived  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
England's  most  advanced  statesmen,  and  from  t 
congress  he  was  carriecLaway  to  gather  up  his 
and  sleep  with  his  forefathers.  His  friend  Brougl 
had  supported  the  illustrous  social  apostle  while 
made  his  tiny  speech  very  suggestive  of  the  gr 
second  childhoocl  which  then  spoke  to  the  world 
amen  of  a  giant  life.  It  was  a  glorious  triumph 
the  man.  but  who,  I  asked  myself,  can  practically  si 
his  vast  problem,  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in 
hands  of  this  galaxy  of  English  statesmen,  in  e 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  connected  with  this  **TJi 
House*'  a  "Commons"  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
realm,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  People  have  I 
called  in  to  make  the  congress  worthy  of  a  natii 
acceptance? — ^yet  vrhcysJuUl  who  can  solve  this  p 
lem?  I  answered  then  as  now:  there  is  one  man, 
that  man  is  Brigham  Young! — one  people  and 
are  tbe  Mormons. 

We  are  now  thrown  upon  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Brigham  Young  has  taken  it  up. 
must  carry  it  through.  It  is  now  his  mission,  and  ii 
line  of  the  special  mission  of  his  life.  A  society  bu 
is  the  type  of  his  ministry,  social  systems  are  his 
springs.  He  is  no  father  of  political  Bysteme,  no 
phet  of  new  dispensations,  but  he  is  the  parent  oi 
cial  constitutions;. he  shall  rank  in  history  amon^ 
founders  of  empires.  He  mtist  then  take  up  this  g 
problem  of  the  age — aye  the  crowning  problem  o 
the^ages!  He  nitist  work  out  in  his  lifetime  a  g] 
Commonwealth  for  Israel  that  will  take  in 
our  social  and  commercial  activities  and  inter 
Politics!  — throw  politics  to  the  dogs!  Brigham 
his  people  will  have  none  of  them.  But  the  world 
no  social  system  no  commercial  nationality. 
Statesmen  of  England  strikingly  affirmed  this 
when  they  left  the  halls  of  Parliament  to  set  it 
Ampitheatre  of  Liverpool  to  hold  their  people's  sei 
of  their  "Social  Science  Congress"  of  the  adva 
minds  of  the  world.  And  in  our  age  that  world  i 
have  given  to  it  at  least  one  commercial  nationa 
at  least  one  completed  commonwealth.  I  say  B 
ham  Young  must  do  it  or  he  will  die  with  an  i 
complished  mission.  That  was  his  mission  fron 
begining — his  special  mission,  all  his  past  works  p 
it.  He  has  been  the  father  of  social  institutions, 
father  of  a  state,  and  he  must  complete  bis  \i 
There  is  no  playing  with  that  work  either  on  bis 
or  on  ours — the  people's  part.  He  has  risen  np  \x 
part  now  our  must  comes  uppermost,  we  must  ris 
to  make  it  ours.  We  must  have  a  commercial  nal 
ality,  a  combination  of  interests,  a  commonwc 
Xhat  will  take  us  all  in,  and  exacting  from  all  in  t 
give  multiplied* good  to  all,  we  must  have  the  str 
est  of  all  bonds — self  interest. 

The  world  is  rushing  against  us  with  all  its  mi 
the  future  is  coming  to  break  us  into  pieces,  but  ii 
world  be  conquered  and  the  future  won,  it  is  not 
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who  shall  miscary.  The  antagonistic  problem  has 
been  confessed.  General  Connor  all  the  day  long  bold- 
ly confessed  it,  the  old  Vedette  every  morning  did  the 
same  and  the  Eeporter  has  defined  it  in  as  strong  and 
plain  terms  as  the  English  langiiage  will  permit;  and 
moreover,  editors,  railroad  directors,  and  statesmen 
abroad  freely  confess  their  programme  of  "the  future. 
And  this  in  the  majority  cases  is  without  much  ill- 
feeling.  The  exceptions  are  more  amongst  those  in 
our  midst  than  among  honorable  gentlemen  abroad. 
There  arc  two  problems,  and  very  legitimate  ones  too. 
Oars  is  one,  the  other  is  the  opposite  of  ours.  Out- 
side pressjare  will  break  up  "this  people,''  as  the  Ve- 
dette used  to  satirically  style  us,  unless  "this  people'* 
refuse  to  be  broken  up.  Good! — in  the  elegant  phrase 
of  Young  America  **Bully!"  Let  the  issue  come.  I' 
pray  God  that  Brigham  Young  may  have  his  Master- 
piece jTorcecZ  from  him.  If  it  master  him  and  over- 
match his  strength,'  then  let  it,  but  let  it  also  mas- 
ter us  and  overmatch  us  the  people,  ere  we  give  one 
inch  of  ground. 

Let  the  issues  then  come  up;  for  sooner  or  later 
they  must  come.  The  benevolent  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent is  to  break  us  up  by  social  and  commercial  forces. 
When  the  Pacific  Railroad  reaches  us  ten  years  of  its 
era  will  solve  our  problem.  Such  is  the  universal 
judgement.  Undoubtedly  it  will  solve  the  problem 
now  in  hand, 'though  doubtless  another  will  succeed 
in  turn.  We  must  meet  the  opposite  issues  with  our 
social  and  commercial  forces  and  combinations. 

Brigham  has  his  new  problem  and  be  is  leading  out 
with  it  and  we  mxist  follow.  I  say  not  this  because  I 
am  much  in  the  habit  of  following,  I  take  all  to 
witness  that  I  generally  go  where  I  please,  as  far  as  any 
individual  man  as  the  legitimate  right  to  pleasure 
himself  at  his  own  cost.  I  must  have  my  own  indivi- 
dual way  I  can't  help  it  though  I  ran  against  a  universe 
and  then  of  course  I  sho«l  be  smashed  up  for  the  will 
of  the  universe  is  stronger  than  mine. 

Now  if  the  will  of  any  of  the  merchants  or  trades- 
men of  Utah  is  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  times 
as  it  stands  upon  our  side,  if  it  is  stronger  than  they 
are  they  must  bear  the  smashing  up;  but  they  have 
the  consolation  that  the  future  is  hastening  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  to  smash  us  up  in  turn.  Good  then, 
let  us  meet  it  and  test  our  will;  but  better  then  that 
*our  problem. 

Our  absolute  ncccmties  force  us  out  just  as  Brig- 
ham's  absolute  necessities  in  the  case  force  him  out. 
Unless  grappled  with  it  can  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  Let  that  time  be  now;  and  let  no  man  or  wo- 
man buy  or'  sell  unless  in  the  interest  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. He  that  v;ill  not  go  with  Brigham  and 
the  people  in  this  great  issue  shall  be  left  out  of  doors; 
though  that  should  come  against  myself  I  amen  it 
with  all  my  heart,  for  this  is  a  world  important  problem 
we  have  before  us  now.  It  is  the  rock  upon  which 
we  shall  build  or  ^plit.  The  matter  is  therefore  no 
playing  matter. 

I  have  said  that  v;o  have  before  us  the  crowning 
problem,  not  only  of  this  age,  but  of  all  the  ages  to 
solve.  As  in  many  a  case  besides,  a  Providence  has 
thrown  us  upon  it,  by  the  force  of  our  necessities. 
It  was  this  might  of  necessities  *coming  too,  be  it 
marked,  not  from  our  side,  but  from  tho  opposite  side, 
that  made  our  leaders  the  piercers  to  theracific,  and 
out  of  a  sect  miulc  us  a  state;    for,   notwithstanding 


ca veiling  upon  that  point,  still  are  we  virtually  a 
state  even  now,  and  more  perchance  might  come  of  us 
in  the  multiplication  sums  of  our  future. 

Providence  then  forces  upon  us  for  solution  the 
world's  greatest  temporal  problem:  it  is  also  our  own, 
and  that  Providence  comes  in  our  necessities  from  the 
opposite  side.  If  Brigham,  with  God  above  him  and 
the  people  at  his  back,  be  equal  to  the  task  of  solving 
it,  the  eyes  of  nations  will  be  upon  the  issue.  Our 
religion  has  never  been  understood  but  our  social  and 
commercial  weight  has  been  felt  on  this  continent  and 
respected  in  spite  of  every  censure  of  objectionable 
peculiarities.  Here  we  have  now  a  problem  in  which 
this  commimity  can  make  itself  felt  a  hundred  fold 
more  than  ever  in  the  eventful  past. 

The  Great  East  India  Company  has  been  instanced 
and  its  marvelous  results  from  small  beginings  brought 
up  as  an  example  suggestive  of  the'  proposed  commer- 
cial combination.  Brigham  Young  the  parent  of  a 
vast  co-operative  union  of  the  Mormons  in  all  the 
world, — Brigham  Young  the  Chief  Director  of  that 
union!  Is  not  that  as  suggestive  as  the  East  India 
Company?  Ask  Lord  John  Russell,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  who  in  his  speech 
has  already,  to  his  colleagues,  pointed  out  Brigham 
Young  and  his  social  administration,  as  an  example 
marked  upon  the  age.  If  the  thrice  prime  minister 
of  England  has  thus  cast  him,  surely  it  is  not  far 
fetched  to  strike  olT  Brigham  Young  as  the  head  of  a 
commercial  company  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  East  India  in  its  beginning  and  may  be  one 
that  shall  bear  comparison  with  it  in  its  consumations. 

Depend  upon  it,  this  problem  can  be  made  to  grow 
into  vast  proportions,  and  wonderful  results  will  come 
from  its  solution.  More,  very  likely  will  come  of  the 
movement  than  is  now  designed.  Know  you  not 
that  the  millions  have  been  piled  upon  the  pence, 
and  how  insatiable  becomes  the  desire  to  pile  up  as 
the  bulk  increases?'  It  has  been  thus  in  the  laying 
up  of  all  imense  fortunes,  and  in  the  working  out  of 
every  gigantic  enterprise.  The  first  penny  gained 
gave  not  much  zest;  the  first  efforts  of  giant  undertak- 
ings have  made  but  little  mark  even  in  the  projector's 
own  mind  unless  it  has  been  a  railroad  kind  of  scheme 
with  a  George  Stephenson  blending  the  idealistic  and 
practical  in  one  great  conception.  Material  wealth  is 
an  impulse  almost  like  that  of  fanaticism.  Now  we 
have  the  one,  so  it  is  generally  afluTned.  Let  us  next 
be  put  into  the  way  to  get  the  mighty  impulse  of  ac- 
cumulating material  resources  and  there  will  be  vast 
results  indeed.  But  will  it  result  in  the  material  good 
of  all  who  take  up  with  their  means  and  efforts  Brig- 
ham's  great  commercial  problem?  Most  certainly  it 
will,  or  the  whole  of  the  movement  will  fall  to  the 
ground  a  failure.  Now  Brigham  is  no  failure,  but  a 
successful  man  in  everything,  and  in  this  matter  his 
very  success  will  consist  in  the  amount  of  indhidual 
good  disbursed.  His  work  and  mission  hitherto  has 
been  to  make  the  Mormons  collectively.  Has  he  not 
made  out  of  a  gatheied  mass  of  poor  people  a  little 
nation  in  their  social  potency.  His  future  work 
then  seems  to  be  a  commercial  commonwealth,  and 
the  veoj  nature  of  that  is  individual  as  well  as  collec- 
tive glwth  and  good.  The  problem  of  his  future 
will  be  as  successful  as  that  of  his  past  and  Lord 
John  Russell  will  hive  the  opportunity  to  point  tho 
man  Brigham  and  his  policies  out  to  Europe  again. 
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FOUL  PLAY 


UV   CUAULES   F.EADE  AKD  DION  BOl'CICAl'LT. 
CoOXTUCtEC] 

CUAPT1?"R     XJCVI. 

IlRzel  left  Off  working  an<?.  looked  grently  perplexed j  the  at* 
tack  was  so  stuMen  in  U-j  form,  though  it  had  boon  a  long 
timt)  threatening:.  He  ^ound  nothing  to  say;  and  sho  was  im- 
patient to  sptiik  ber  mind,  so  she  replied  to  his  look. 

*'Yoa  are  lu  diking  yourself  at  home  here.  You  are  Goatoot- 
ed?    You  are.  bappy  !n  this  horrible  prison." 

*'And  wb  ^  noa".  said  Hazel.— But  he  looked  rattier  guilty.— 
**Hereare  x\o  traitors;  no  murderers,  The  anlmAls  are 'my 
friends,  "^udlibe  one  human  being  I  boo  makes  mo  bettor  to  look 
at  her.'* 

"'^"a  Hazol,  I  am  la  a  state  of  mind  that  romance  jars  on  mo. 

5®  ^^onest  wiih  me,  and  talk  to  mc  like  a  man.    I  say  that  you 

'^'.^ra  all  over  with  huppiness  and  content,  and  that  you— now 

•nswear  me  one  question;  why  have  you  ncvor  lighted  the  bon- 

Bro  on  Telegrapli  Points* 

"Indeed  I  dont  baovr,'^  said  he,  submisiiroly,  "I  have  been 
ao  occupied." 

"You  have:  and  how?  Not  in  trying  to  deliver  uh  both  from 
this  dreadful  situation,  but  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  Yes,  sir  und- 
er pretence  (that  la  a  hard  word,  but  1  can't  help  it)  of  keeping 
out  the  rain.  Your  rain  is  a  bugbear.  It  never  will  rain. 
You  are  killing  yourself  almost,  to  make  me  comfortable  in 
this  place.  Comfortable!"  iSho  began  to  writhe,  and  pant, 
with  excitement  long  restrained  And  do  you  roally  eupposo 
you  can  make  mo  live  on  like  this;  by  building  mo  a  nice  but? 
Do  you  think  I  am  all  body  aud  no  soul,  that  shelter  and 
warmth  and  enough  to  eat  can  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
and  my  chbeka  from  blushing  night  and  day?  When  I  wake  in 
the  morning  I  find  myself  blushing  to  my  flngenj'  ends."  Then 
sho  writhed  away  from  him.  *'i)h,  my  dear  father,  why  did  I 
ever  leavo  you!"  Then  slfb  writhed  back,  "Keep  me  here? 
make  me  live  months  and  years  on  this  island.  Have  you 
eisterii?  Have  von  a  mother?  AsV  yourself,  is  it  likely?  No; 
if  you  will  not  help  me;  and  they  donHlove  me  enough  to  come 
and  And  mo  aud  tako  me  homo,  I'll  go  to  another  home  with- 
out your  help  or  any  man's,"  3ho  roio  suddenly  to  her  feet 
"I'll  tie  my  clothes  tight  around  mc,  and  fling  myself  down 
from  that  point  on  the  sharp  rocks  below.  Til  Oud  a  way 
from  this  place  to  Heaven,  if  there's  no  way  from  it  to  those  I 
love  on  earth.'* 
Then  she  sank  down  and  rooked  beraolf  aud  sobbed  hard. 
The  strong  passion  of  this  hitherto  gentle  creature  quUo 
frightened  her  unhappy  friend,  who  know  more  of  books  than 
woman.  He  longed  to  3ootbe  her  and  oomfort  hor;  but  what 
could  he  say.  Ho  cried  out  In  daspair,  '*My  God,  can  I  do  no- 
thing for  her." 

She  turned  on  him  like  ligblning,  "You  can  do  anything; 
everythiner.  You  can  restore  us  both  to  our  friends.  You  can 
save  my  life,  my  reason.  For  that  will  go  first,  I  think.  What 
had  I  done?  what  had  I  ever  done  since  I  was  born,  to  bo  so 
brought  down?  Was  ever  an  Eoglish  lady— ?•  And  then  I 
have  stich  an  irrllatioa  on  my  skin,  all  over  me;  I  sometimes 
wish  the  tiger  would  come  and  tear  me  all  to  pieces;  yes  all  to 
piecesl"  And  with  that  her  white  teeth  clicked  together  con- 
vulsively. "Dol"  said  she,  darting  back  to  the  point  as  swiftly 
as  she  bad  rusted  away  from  it.  *Why  put  down  that,  and 
leavo  off  i-^vontlng  fifty  littlo  trumpery  thiugs  for  me.  and  do 
one  great  thing  instead.  Oh,  do  not  fritter  that  great  mind  of 
yours  away  in  painting  and  patching  my  prison;  but  bring  it  all 
to  bear  on  gottin?:  me  out  ot  my  prison.  Call  sea  and  land  to 
our  rescue.  Lot  them  know  a  poor  girl  is  here  in  unheard-of, 
unfatbonable  rai:«er.Y:  hero,  in  the  middle  of  this  awful  ocean." 

Hazel  filgbed  deeply.  *  No  thips  seem  to  pass  witbio  eishi 
of  us."  he  muttered. 

"What does  that  matter  to  you?  You  are  no  comi^-^uu  man; 
you  aiO  an  Inventor.  Rouse  all  tbo  povcrs  of  your  mind. 
There  must  be  soroe  way.  Think  for  mc  Tuiigri^Miv!:'— or 
my    blood     will  be  on  your  head.''  ^ 

Hazel  turned  pale  and  put  his  head  in  his  hauO'^.  and  tried  to 
think. 

Sho  leaned  tovrr.rls  bica  with  [;voat  tl;i*biug  o^os  of  pnr":t 
hazel. 


Tho  problem  dropped  from  his  lips  e  syllable  at  a  liaio. 
diflViso— intelligenco— a  hundred  leagues' from  a  6xed   pel 
an  island?" 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  flaablng.  expectant  eyes. 

But  he  groaned,  and  said;  '"That  seems  impos^iible.-' 

*'Then  trample  on  it."  said  she.  bringiisg  his  own  w< 
against  him;  for  she  used  to  remember  all  ho  said  to  her  in 
day,  and  ponder  it  at  night,  "Trainple  on  it.  subdnc  U. 
never  speak  to  me  again.  Ah,  I  am  an  untrraleful  wretcl 
speak  harshly  to  yon.  It  is  my  mi?ery.  not  Me.  Goofl.  k 
Mr.  Hazel,  0  pray  pray.  pray,  bring  all  the  powers  of 
great  mind  to  bear  on  this  ont^  thing,  luid  5avo  a  poor  girl 
whom  you  have  been  so  kind,  so  con««iileratc.  ao  no! 
60  delicate,  so  forbearing;  now  save  me  tr'»m  despairf 

Hysterica!  sobs  cut  her  short  here,  and  Huzel,  whose  Iot 
heart  sho  had  almost  torn  cut  of  hi?  l»ody.  could  only  U 
out  in  a  broken  voice,  that  he  would  oljcy  her,  ••ril  work 
more  for  you  at  present,"  snid  be.  ''eweet  as  it  has  been.  I 
think  instead.  I  will  go  this  mumeut  beneath  the  utars 
think  all  night." 

The  young  woman  was  now  leaning  her  head  languidly  b 
against  one  of  tho  trues,  weak  as  wa^er  after  herpnssion. 
cast  a  look  of  Ineffable  love  nnd  pity  on  her,  aud  whLd 
slowly  to  think  beneath  the  tranquil  s^ars. 

Love  has  so*  men  hard  tasks  in  lii^  timo.     Whether  tbla 
a  light  one,  our  readers  shall  decMe. 

To  diffuse  intelligence  from  a  fisod  I  ;lnnd,  '-rer  a  h!2a^] 
leagues  of  ocean. 

CHAPTER  xxvir. 

The  perplexity  into  which  Hazel  w^ae  thrown  by  ihcouib 
of  his  companion,  rendered  him  unable  to  reduce  hei;/  dem 
at  once  to  an  intelligible  form.  Far  Pome  jnomeuta  be  s 
ously  employed  his  mind  on  tho  problem  until  it  assumed 
shape. 

Firstly:  I  do  not  know  where  this  island  Is.  having  no  xtn 
of  ascertaining  either  lis  latitude  or  longitude. 

Secondly;  If  I  had  Fucb  a  description  of  lis  locality,  1 
might  the  news  be  conveyed  beyond  the  limits-of  tho  place 

As  the  wildness  of  Helenas  demand  bioko  upou  l.ia  Qilod 
smiled  sadly,  and  sat  down  upou  tiio  bank  of  the  littlo  ri 
near  bis  boat-house,  and  burled  hi*  head  In  hie  handa.  A  i 
groan  burst  from  him.  and  ihe  teais  at  last  came  tbroujjb 
fingers,  as  In  despair  he  thought  how  vain  must  be  any  effoi 
content  or  to  conciliate  her  LjpKlent  with  his  own  weak: 
ho  started  to  his  feet,  when  a  mod  wus  laid  gi^tly  upon 
arm.    8he  stood  beside  him. 

*'Mr.  Hazel,"  she  saJd.  hurriedly,— her  voice  was  hnsk, 
'*do  not  mind  what  I  have  said.  1  am  unror.sonablo;  and  l" 
sure  I  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  all  the—'' 

Hazel  turned  his  face  towards  hor.  and  the  moon  gUatene* 
the  tears  that  still  flowed  down  his  cbe^  ks.  Ho  tried  to  cl 
the  utterance  of  her  apology;  but.  ere  ho  could  master 
voice,  tho  glrPs  cold  and  constrained  features  seemed  to  n 
She  turned  away,  wrung  her  han^s,  and  with  a  sharp  quire 
cry,  she  broke  forth.— 

"0,  sir!  0,  Mr.  Hazel!  do  forgive  me.  I  am  not  ua^rrate 
indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not;  but  I  am  mad  with  despair.  Jn 
me  with  compassion.  At  this  moment,  those  who  are  ^ 
dear  to  mo  are  awaiting  my  arrival  in  London;  and  when  1 
learn  the  loss  of  the  Proserpine,  how  great  will  be  their  mh 
Well,  that  misery  h  added  to  mine.  Then  fty  poor  papa 
will  never  know  how  much  be  loved  me  until  ibis  noware 
eeblm.  And  to  think  that  I  am  dead  tn  them,*  yet  living! 
Ing  here  helplessly,  helplessly.  Dear.  dear.  Arlhar,  how 
will  suffer  for  my  sake.  0  papa,  papal  shall  I  never  aee 
again"*  and  aho  wept  bitterly. 

"I  am  helpless  either  to  aid  or  to  console  yon,  Mi:»3   Eol 
ton.    By  tho  aot^f  a  Divine  Providence  you  were  ca«i  u 
thh  desolate  shore,  and  by  the  enme  will  1  was   p.ppointed 
serve  and  to  provide  for  your  welfare.  I  pray  God  that  Ho 
give  me  health  and  strength  to  assist  yoji.  Good  night." 

She  looked  timidly  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  slowly  reg 
cd  her  hut.  He  had  spoken  coldiy.  and  wiih  dignity.  Sho 
humbled,  tho  more  so,  that  he  bad  only  bowed  hisnckcowlt 
ment  to  apology. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Ehc  watcbed  him,  d:i  ho  j^aced  up  j 
down  between  the  bpat  house  and  the  shore;  then  he  advan 
a  littlo  towards  her  shelter,  and  sho  shrank  into  her  bed,  oi 
gently  closing  the  door.  In  a  few  moments  she  crept  agaii 
peep  forth,  and  to  roc  if  he  were  still  there,  but  be  had  dh 
peared. 

The  following  moruiug  Hulcn  was  surprised  to  ^ee  the  h 
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tfdlng  at  anobor  in  the  surf,  and  Hazel  busily  ongagoil  on  bcr 
ttiin.    He  wns  soon  on  Bhoro,  and  by  her  side. 

*'I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  y(m  for  a  day,  Miss  RoHcston.''  ho 
eald.  *'I  Irish  to  mako  a  circuit  of  the  lelnnd;  Indeed,  I  ought 
lo  have  done  io  many  days  a^o." 

**Ib  Euch  an  expedition  neccs^irv?  Surely  you  haro  bud 
wough  of  the  sea.'* 

'*It  is  very  ncccseary.  You  bare  m^ad  uiq  to  undertako-  Ihla 
enterprise.  You  see,  It  is  the  flrst  step  towards  announcing  to 
all  passing  vesseJa  our  presonce  in  this  place.  I  bare  com- 
menced operations  already.  See  on  yonder  bluff,  which  I  hare 
called  Telegraph  Point,  I  have  mounted  tho  boat's  ensign,  and 
now  It  floats  from  tho  top  of  tho  tree  beside  the  bonfire.  I  car. 
ricd  it  there  at  ennriee.  Do  yon  see  that  pole  I  bare  shipped  on 
board  tho  boat?  that  is  intended  as  a  signal,  which  shall  be  ex- 
hibited on  your  great  palmtroo.  Tho  flag  will  then  stand  as  a 
Eijfnal  on  tho  northern  coast,  and  the  palm-tree  thus  accoutred, 
will  serve  for  a  similar  purpose  on  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  .•'si  pass  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores,  I 
propose  to  select  spots  where  some  mark  can  be  er»'ctod.  such 
as  may  be  visible  to  ships  at  soa.** 

••But  will  they  remark  such  signals!" 

'•Bo  assured  they  will,. if  they  come,  withiu  sight  of  tho 
place." 

Hazel  knew  that  thcro  was  little  chance  of  such  an  cveiitjbut 
it  was  something  not  to  be  neglected.  He  also  explained  that 
it  wai*  necessary  he  should  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Island, 
the  character  of  its  shores;  and  from  tho  sea  be  could  rapidly 
obtain  a  plan  of  the  place;  ascertain  what  small  rivers  there 
might  be,  and,  indeed,  see  much  of  its  interior:  for  he  judged 
it  to  bo  not  moro  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  scare*  three  in 
width. 

Helen  felt  rather  disappointed  that  no  trace  of  tho  emotion 
he  displayed  on  tho  previous  night  remained  in  his  manner,  or 
in  the  expression  of  his  face.  She  bowed  her  permission  to 
him  ratber  haughtily,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  some  baked 
yamsj  and  some  rough  oysters,  which  ho  had  raked  up  from  tho 
bay  while  bathing  that  morning.  The  young  man  had  regain- 
ed an  elasticity  of  bearing,  an  independonco  of  tone,  to  which 
fho  was  not  at  all  accustomed;  his  manners  were  always  soft 
and  deferential;  but  his  expresBion  was  more  firm,  and  she  felt 
ibat  tho  reins  had  beon  gently  removed  from  her  possession, 
and  there  was  a  will  tn  jfnido  bcr  which  pho  was  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge and -obey. 

Sbe  did  not  argue  in  this  wi»o,  for  it  is  not  human  to  reason 
and  to  feel  at  the  same  raomen^  Sbe  felt  then  instiucfively 
that  the  man  was  quietly  a?sming  hi?  superiority,  and  tho 
child  pouted. 

Hazel  went  about  hid  work  bri.:kly;  the  bout  wus  soou  laden 
witb  every  requisite.  Hclou  watched  these  preparations  ask- 
ance, vexed  with  the  ox;)edition  which  she  had  urged  him  to 
make.  Then  sbe  fell  to  r-  9*>cting  on  tho  change  that  seemed  to 
bavo  taken  place  iu  bor  '^Ii  irnctort  she,  who  was  ouco  so 
womanly*  so  firm,  so  rea8oij''b%\  -why  had  t*be  become  so  pet- 
ulant, and  capricious? 

The  sail  was  se^  and  all  ready  to  run  tho  cutter  into  the  aurf 
of  the  rising  t^de,  wben,  taking  a  sudden  resolution,  as  it  were. 
HolcQ  came  rapidly  down,  and  said,  "I  will  go  with  yon,  if 
you  please,"  half  in  command  and  half  in  doubt.  Hazel  look- 
td  a  little  surprided,  but  very  pleased;  and  thou  sho  added, 
•I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your  ivay.'* 

Ho  assured  on  the  contrary,  that  she  might  bo  of  groat  assis- 
tance to  him;  and  now  with  doubled  alacrity,  he  ran  out  the 
littlo  vessel  and  leaped  into  the  prow  as  she  danced  over  the 
waves.  He  taught  her  how  to  bring  tbe  boat's  bead  round  with 
the  help  of  an  oar,  and  when  all  was  snug,  left  her  at  tbe  helm 
On  reacoing  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  it  could  so  bo  called,  be 
mad&  ber  remark  that  it  was  closed  by  reefs,  except  to  tho 
north  and  to  the  west.  The  wind  bemg  southerly,  bo  bad  de- 
cided to  pass  to  the  west,  and  so  they  opened  the  sea  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 

For  about  three  miles  they  perceived  it  consbted  of  a  lint  of 
bluCfe,  cleft  at  intervals  by  email  narrow  bays,  the  precipitous 
hides  of  which  'vere  lined  with  dense  foliage.  Into  these  fis- 
sures the  sea  entered  with  a  mournful  sound,  that  died  away  as 
it  crept  up  the  yellow  sands  with  which  these  nooks  were  car- 
peted. An  exclamation  from  Helen  attracted  his  attention  to 
tho  horizon  on  the  northwest,  where  a  loag  lino  of  breakers 
glittered  in  the  suu.  A  reef  or  low  sandy  bay  appeared  to  ex- 
ist  in  that  direction,  about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  somothing 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  As  they  proceeded,  he  marked 
roughly  on  the  side  of  his  tin  baler,  with  tho  point  of  a  pin 


borrowed  from  Helen,  tho  form  of  a  coast  lino. 

An  hour  and  half  brought  them  to  the  north-wesfero  extrem- 
ity of  the  island.  As  they  cleared  the  shelter  of  tbe  laoo",  *^° 
southerly  breeze  coming  with  some  forco  across  tbe  open  k"*? 
caught  the  cutter,  and  she  lay  over  in  a  w,  .v  to  inspire  Helen 
with  alarm,  she  waa  about  to  lot  go  tho  "tiller,  when  Hazel 
seized  it,  accidentally  enclosing  bor  hand  under  tho  grasp  of 
his  own,  as  bo  pressed  the  tiller  hard  to  port. 

'•Steady,  please;  don't  relinquish  your  hold;  it  is  all  right,— 
uo  fear,"  ho  cried,  as  ho  kept  bis  eyo  on  their  sail. 

He  held  this  course  for  a  mllo  or  moro.  and  then  judging 
with  a  long  tack  ho  could  weather  the  southerly  sldo  of  tho 
island,  ho  put  the. boat  about.  Ho  took  occnslon  to  explain 
how  necessary  it  was,  and  she  lf»nrned  tbo  alpbabot  r.f  naviga- 
tion. Tho  western  end  of  their  little  land  now  lay  before  them, 
it  was  about  three  miles  in  breadth.  For  two  miles  the  bluff 
coast  lino  continued  unbroken;  thrn  n  de»'p  bay,  a  mile  in 
width  and  two  miles  in  depth,  wnt  made  by  a  long  tonguo  ot 
sand  projecting  westerly;  on  its  extremity  grew  the  gigantic 
palm,  well  recognized  as  Helen's  land  mark.  Hazel  stood  up 
in  the  boat  to  reconnoitre  the  coast.  He  perceived  the  sandy 
shoro  was  dotted  with  multitudes  of  dark  objects.  Erelong, 
these  objects  were  seen  to  be  In  motion .  and,  pointing  them  oiit 
to  Helen,  with  a  smile,  he  said,— 

*'Bewaro,  Miss  Rollcston,  yonder  aro  your  bug-bears,— and 
in  some  force,  too.  Those  dark  masses,  moving  upon  the  hil- 
locks of  sand,  or  rolling  on  tho  surf,  are  sea  lions,— tho  phoca 
leonina,  or  lion-seal." 

Helen  strained  bor  eyes  to  distinguish  tbe  forms,  but  only 
descried  tbo  diniry  objects.  While  thus  engaged,  she  allowed 
tbe  cutter  to  fall  off  a  littlo,  and,  ere  Hazel  had  resumed  his 
hold  upon  the  tiller,  they  were  fairly  in  tho  bay;  tho  great 
palm-troo  on  their  starboard-bow. 

♦*Y'ou  seem  determined  to  make  tbe  acquaintance  of  your 
uigbtmares,'*  he  remarked;  "you  ncrccivo  that  wo  aro  embay- 
ed." 

Her  constoruation  amused  him;  she  eqw  that  if  tboy  held 
their  present  course,  tho  cutter  would  tako  the  beach  about  a 
mllo  ahead,  were  these  animals  were  densely  crowded. 

At  this  moment,  something  dark  bulged  up  qloso  beside  her 
in  the  sea,  and  the  rounded  back  bf  a  monster  rolled  over  and 
disappeared.  Hazel  let  drop  the  sail,  for  they  wero  now  fairly 
in  the  smooth  water  of  the  bay,  and  close  to  the  sandy  spit,  the 
gigantic  stem  of  tbe  palm-treo  wn?  <fti  their  quarter,  about  half 
a  mllo  off. 

'  He  took  to  the  oars,  and  rowed  slowly  toward!  tho  shoro 
A  small  seal  roHO  behind  the  boat  and  followed  them,  playing 
with  the  blade,  its  gambols  resembling  that  of  a  kitten.  Ho 
pointed  out  to  Helen  the  mild  expression  of  tbo  creature's  face, 
and  assured  her  that  all  this  tribe  were  harmless  animals,  and 
susceptible  of  domestication.  The  cub  swam  up  to  the  boat 
quite  fearlessly,  and  ho  touched  its  head  gentlyrhe  encouraged 
her  to  do  tbe  like,  but  she  shrank  from  lis  contact.  They  woro 
now  cloae  ashore,  and  Hazel,  throwing  out  his  anchor  in  two 
feet  of  water,  prepared  to  land  tho  beam  of  wood  he  bad 
brought  to  decorato  the  palm-tree  as  a  signal. 

Tbe  huge  stick  was  soon  heaved  overboard,  and  ho  leaped 
after  it.  He  towed  it  to  the  nearest  landing^^  to  tho  tree,  and 
dragged  it  high  up  on  shore.  Scarcely  hadne  disposed  it  con- 
veniently, intending  to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  with  tho  means 
of  aflQxing  it  in  a  prominent  and  remarkable  manner,  in  the 
form  of  a  spar  across  the  trunk  of  the  palm,  when  a  cry  from 
Helen  recalled  him.  A  largo  number  of  tho  sea-lions  wero 
coasting  quietly  down  the  surf  towards  the  boat;  indeed,  a 
dozen  of  them  bad  made  their  appearance  around  it. 

Hazel  shouted  to  her  not  to  tear,  and  desiring  that  her  alarm 
should  not  spread  to  tho  swarm,  he  paR.^ed  back  quietly, 
but  rapidly.  "When  ho  reached  the  water,  threa  or  four  of  the 
animals  were  already  floundering  between  bim  and  the  boat. 
He  waded  slowly  towards  one  of  them,  and  stood  beside  it. 
The  man  and  tho  creature  looked  quietly  at  each  other,  and 
then  the  seal  rolled  over,  with  a  snuffiogr.  self-satisfied  air, 
winking  its  soft  oyes  with  immense  complacency. 

Helen,  in  her  alarm,  could  not  resist  a  smile  at  this  conclu- 
sion of  so  terrible  a  demonstration;  for,  with  all  their  gentle 
expression,  the  tusks  of  tbo  brute  looked  formidable.  But  when 
she  saw  Hazel  pusbiug  them  aside,  and  patting  a  very  fmall 
cub  ou  the  ))ack,  she  recovered  her  courage  conipletcly. 

Then  l^r  took  to   his  oars  again;    and,  aided   by    the    tide 
which  was  uow  on  tbo  ebb,  ho  rowed  round  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  tho  Island.    H«  iSBrnttiy  ^eJW£!^ei^%crc.   as  ho   au-  i 
ticipated.  very  shallow.  ^  j 
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It  was  midday  when  they  were  fairly  on  the  southern  coast; 
and  now,  sailing  with  the  wind  aft,  the  cntter  ran  through  the 
water  at  racing  speed.*  Fearing  that  some  reels  or  rocky  for- 
mations might  exist  in  their  course,  he  reduced  sail,  and  kept 
away  from  the  shore,  about  a  mile.  At  this  distance  he  was 
better  able  to  see  inland,  and  mark  down  the  accidence  of  its 
formation. 

The  southern  coast  was  uniform,  and  Helen  said  it  resembled 
the  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  or  Sussex  coast  of  England,  only  the 
English  white  was  here  replaced  by  the  palo  volcanic  gray.  By 
one  o'clock  they  came  abreast  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
first  made  land;  and,  as  they  judged,  due  south  of  their  resi- 
dence. Ilad  they  landed  here,  a  walk  of  three  miles  across  the 
centre  of  the  island  would  have  brought  them  home. 

For  about  a  similar  distance  the  coast  exhibited  monotonous 
cliffs  unbroken  even  by  a  rill.  It  was  plain  that  the  water- 
shed of  the  island  was  all  northward.  They  now  approached 
the  eastern  end,  where  rose  the  circular  mountain  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  This  eminence  had  evident- 
ly, at  one  time  been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  land  to  which 
it  was  now  joined  by  a  neck  of  swamp  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  two  miles  in  length. 

Hazel  proposed  to  reconnoitre  this  par*  of  the  shore  nearly, 
and  ran  the  boat  close  in  to  land.  The  reeds  or  canes  with 
(vhich  this  bog  was  densely  clothed,  grew  in  a  dark  spongy 
soil.  Here  and  there  this  waste  was  dotted  with  ragged  trees 
which  he  recognized  as  the  cypress;  from  its  guant  branches 
hung  a  black,  funeral  kind  of  weeper,  a  kind  of  moss  resemb- 
ling iron  gray  horsehair  both  in  texture  and  uses,  though  not 
so  long  in  the  staple.  This,  Hazel  explained  to  Helen,  was 
very  common  in  such  marshy  ground,  and  was  the  death-flag 
hung  out  by  Nature  to  warn  man  that  malaria  and  fever  were 
the  invisible  and  inalicnablo  inhabitants  of  that  fatal  neigh- 
borhood. 

Looking  narrowly  along  the  low  shore  for  some  good  land- 
ing, where,  under  shelter  of  a  tree  they  might  repose  for  an 
hour,  and  spread  their  mid-day  repast,  they  discovered  an 
opening  in  the  reeds,  a  kind  of  lagoon  or  bayon,  extending  in- 
to the  morass  between  the  highlands  of  the  island  and  the  cir- 
cular mountain,  but  close  under  the  base  of  the  latter.  This 
inlet  ho  proposed  to  explore^  and  accordingly  the  sail  was  taken 
down  and  the  cutter  was  poled  into  the  narrow  creek.  The 
water  here  was  so  shallow  that  the  keel  slid  over  the  quicksand 
into  which  the  oar  sank  freely.  The  creek  soon  became  [nar- 
row, the  wjiter  deeper,  and  of  a  blacker  color,  and  the  banks 
more  densely  covered  with  canes.  These  grew  to  the  bight  £>( 
ten  and  twelve  feet,  and  as  close  as  wheat  in  a  thick  crop.  The 
air  felt  dank  and  heavy,  and  hummed  with  myriads  of  insects. 
The  black  water  became  so  deep  and  the  bottom  so  sticky  that 
Hazel  took  to  the  oars  again.  The  creek  narrowed  as  they 
proceeded,  until  it  proved  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
his  working  the  boat.  The  hight  of  the  reeds  hindered  the 
view  on  either  side.  Suddenly,  however,  and  after  proceeding 
very  slowly  through  the  bends  of  the  canal,  they  decreased  in 
hight  and  density,  and  they  emerged  into  an  open  space  of 
about  five  acres  in  extent,  a  kind  of  oasis  in  this  reedy  desert, 
created  by  a  mossy  mound  which  arose  amidst  the  morass,  and 
afforded  firm  footing,  of  which  agrove  of  trees  and  innumerable 
shrubs  availed  thomselves.  Helen  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight  as  this  island  of  foliage  in  a  sea  of  reeds  met  her  eyes, 
that  had  been  famished  with  the  arid  monotony  of  the  brake. 
They  soon  landed. 

Helen  insisted  on  the  preparations  for  their  meal  being  left 
to  her,  and  having  selected  a  sheltered  spot  she  was  soon  busy 
with  their  frugal  food.  Hazel  surveyed  the  **pot,  and  selecting 
a  red  cedar,  was  soon  pcated  forty  feet  above  her.  bead;  mak- 
ing a  ^pographical  survey  of  the  neighborhood.  Ho  found 
that  the  bayou  by  which  they  had  entered  continued  its  yourse 
to  the  northern  shore,  thus  cutting  off  the  mountain  or  easterly 
end,  au^ibrming  of  it  a  separate  island.  lie  saw  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  further  on  the  bayou  or  canal  parted,  forming 
two  streams,  of  which  that  to  the  left  seemed  the  main  channel 
This  he  determined  to  follow.  Turning  to  the  west,  that  is 
towards  their  home  he  saw  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  a  crest  of 
bills  broken  into  cliffs,  which  defined  the  limit  of  the  mainland. 
The  sea  had  at  one  time  occupied  the  site  where  the  morass  now 
stood.  Those  cliffs  formed  a  range,  extending  from  north  to 
south;  their  precipitous  sides  clothed  here  and  there  with  trees, 
marked  whore  the  descent  was  broken  by  platforms.  Between 
him  and  this  range  the  morass  extended.  Hazel  toj^k  note  of 
three  places  where  the  descent  from  these  hills  into  the  marsh 
could,  he  believed,  most  readily  be  made. 
On  tho  eastern  side,  and  close  above  him  arose  the  peculiar 


mountain.    Its  form  was  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  its  sit 
densely  covered  witli  trees  of  some  size. 

The  voice  of  Helen  called  him  from  his  perch,  and  he  desct 
ded  quickly,  leaping  into  a  mass  of  brushwood  growing  at  t 
foot  of  his  tree.  Helen  stood  a  few  yards  from  him,  in  ad  mi 
lion,  before  a  large  shrub. 

"Look,  Mr.  Hazel,  what  a  singular  production/*  paid  1 
girl,  as  she  stooped  to  examine  the  plant.  It  bore  a  number 
red  flowers,  each  growing  out  of  a  fruit  like  a  prickly  pe 
These  flowers  were  in  various  stages:  some  were  ju«t  open 
like  tulips;  others,  more  advanced,  had  expanded  like  umbr 
las,  and  quite  overlapped  the  fruit,  keeping  it  from  sun  a 
dew;  others  had  served  their  turn  that  way,  and  been  withei 
by  the  sun's  jays.  But,  wherever  this  was  the  case,  the  fr 
had  also  burst  open  and  displayed  or  discharged  its  contei 
looked  like  seeds;  but  on  narrower  inspection  proved*  to 
little  iueects  with  pink  transparent  wings,  and  bodies  of  incn 
ibly  vivid  crimson. 

Hazel  examined  the  fruit  and  flowers  very  carefully,  a 
stood  rapt,  transfixed. 

**Itmustbe!~and  itis!'^'saTd  he,at  las^t.     ''Well,    I'm    gl 
I've  not  died  without  seeing  it." 
"What  is  it?'' said  she. 

"Oneof  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  earth.  It 
cochineal.    This  is  the  Tunal-tree." 

*'0!  indeed,"  said  Helen,  indifferently:  '-cochineal  is  used  ] 
a  dye;  biit  as  it  is  not  probable  we  shall  require  to  dye  ai 
thing,  the  discovery  seems  to  me  more  curious  than  usefnl/' 
"\'cu  wanted  some  ink.  This  pigment,  mixed  with  lii 
juice,  will  form  a  beautiful  red  ink.  Will  you  lend  me  yc 
handkerchief  and  permit  me  to  try  if  I  have  forgotten  the  me 
od  by  which  these  little  insects  are  obtained."  He  asked  1 
to  hold  her  handkerchief  under  a  bough  of  the  Turial-tr 
where  the  fruit  was  ripe.  He  then  shook  the  bough.  Some 
sects  fell  at  once  into  the  cloth.  A  groat  number  rose  aud  b 
zed  a  little  in  the  sun  not  a  yard  from  where  tbcy  were  bo 
but  the  sun  dried  their  blood  so  promptly  that  they  soon  1 
dead  in  the  handkerchief.  These  that  the  sun  so  killed  w< 
through  three  phases  of  color  before  their  eyes.  They  1 
down  black  or  nearly.  They  whitened  on  the  cloth:  and  ai 
that  came  gradually  to  their  final  color,  a  flaming  crimson.  1 
insect  thus  treated,  appeared  the  most  vivid  of  all. 

They  soon  secured  about  a  half  a  tea-cup  full;  they  w 
rolled  up  and  put  away,  then  they  sat  down  and  made  a  v< 
hearty  meal,  for  it  was  now  past  two  o'clock.  They  re-entei 
the  boat,  and  passing  onco  more  into  the  morass  they  found 
channel  of  the  bayou  as  it  api^oached  the  northern  shore  1 
difficult  of  navigation.  The  bottom  became  sandy  and  ha 
and  the  presence  of  trees  in  the  swamp  proved  that  spots 
terra  firma  were  moro  frequent.  Bat  the  water  shallowed,  i 
as  they  opened  the  shore,  he  saw  with  great  vexation  that 
tide  in  receding  had  left  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  \ 
ble  in  some  parts  He  pushed  on,  however,  until  the  b 
grounded.  This  was  a  sad  affair.  There  lay  the  sea  not  f 
yards  ahead.  Hazel  leaped  out,  and  examined  and  forded 
channel,  which  at  this  place  was  about  two  hundred  feet  wi 
He  found  a  narrow  parage  near  the  eastern  side,  and  to  i 
he  towed  the  boat.  Then  he  begged  Miss  Eoll^ton  to  la 
and  relieved  the  boat  of  the  mast,  sail  and  oars.  Thus  lig 
ened,  he  dragged  her  into  tho  passage:  but  the  time  occnp 
m  the.se  preparations  had  been  also  occupied  by  Nature, — 
tide  bad  receded,  and  the  cutter  stuck  immovably  in  the  wa 
way,  about  six  fathoms  short  of  deeper  water. 

*'tYhati8  to  be  done  now?''  inquired  Helen,  when  Hazel 
turned  to  her  side,  panting,  but  cheerful. 

'•We  must  await  the  rising  of  the  tide,    I  fear  we  are  imp 
oned  here  ftfi*  three  hours  at  least,'' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.    Helen  ma<lc  light  of  the  mis 
tune.    The  spot  where  thev  landed  was  enclosed  between 
two  issues  of  the  lagoon,    ^hey  walked  along  the  shore  to 
more  easterly,  and  the  narrower  canal,  and,  on  arriving,  Hj 
found  to  his  great  annoyance  that  there  was  ample  water 
h»ve  floated  the  cutter  had  he  selected  that,  the  least  promb 
road.    He  suggested  a  return  by  the  road  they  came,  and,  ] 
sing  into  tho  other  canal,  by  that  to  reach  the  sea.     They  1 
ried  back,  but  found  by  this  time  the  tide  had  left  the  en 
high  and  dry  on  the  sand.    So  they  had  no  choice  but  to  \n 
Having  three  hours  to  spare.  Hazel  asked  Miss  Rollesti 
permission  to  ascend  the  mountain.     She  assented  to   ren 
near  the  boat  while  he  was  engag«»d  in   this  expedition, 
ascent  was  too  rugged  and  steep  for  her  powers,  apd  the 
shore  and  adjacent  groves  would  find  her  ample  amusen 
during  his  absence.    She  accompanied  him  to  the  bank  of 
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mailer  lagoon,  which  he  forded,  and  waving  an  adieu  to  her 
be  plunged  into  the  dense  wood  with  which  the  sides  of  the 
nioontam  were  elo'hed. 

She  waited  some  time,  and  then  ahe  heard  his  voice  shouting 
to  her  from  the  heights  above.  The  mountain  top  was  about 
tiiree  quarters  of  a  mile  from  where  she  stood,  and  seemed 
much  nearer.  She  turned  back  towards  the  boat,  walking 
slowly,  but  paused  as  a  faint  and  distant  cry  again  reached  her 
ear.     It  was  not  repeated,  and  then  she  entered  the  grove. 

The  ground  beneath  her  feet  was  soft  with  velvety  moss, 
and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  rendered  the  air  cool  and  de- 
Ilcioosly  flagrant.  After  wandering  for  some  time,  she  re- 
gained the  edge  of  the  grove  near  the  boat,  and.  selecting  a 
spot  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  cypress,  she  sat  down  with  her  back 
against  its  trunk.  Then  she  took  out  Arthur's  letter,  and  be- 
gan to  read  those  impassioned  sentences;  assherea^she  sighed 
deeply,  as  earnestly  she  found  herself  pitying  Arthur's  condi- 
tion more  than  she  regretted  her  own.  She  fell  into  a  reverie, 
and  from  reverie  into  a  drowsy  languor.  How  long  she  re- 
mained in  this  state  she  could  not  remember,  but  a  slight  rustle 
overhead  recalled  her  senses.  Believing  it  to  be  a  bird  moving 
in  tho  branches  she  was  resigning  herself  again  to  rest  when 
she  became  sensible  of  a  strange  emotion,  a  conviction  that 
something  was  watching  her  with  a  fixed  gaze.  She  cast  her 
eyes  around,  but  saw  nothing.  She  : looked  upwards.  From 
the  tree  immediately  above  her  lap  depended  a  snake,  its  tail 
coiled  around  a  dead  branch.  The  reptile  hung  straight,  its 
eyes  fixed  like  two  rubies  upon  Helen's,  as  very  slowly  it  let 
itself  down  by  its  uncoiling  tail.  Now  its  head  was  on  a  level 
with  hers;  in  another  moment  it  must  drop  into  her  lap. 

Sbo  was  paralyzed. 


THE  TRIAL  Of  BARDELL  VERSUS  PICKWICK. 


THE  SPEECH  FOR  THE  PL.iIXTIFF. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial  of  the  great  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage— Bardell  against  Pickwick— the  defend- 
ant, Mr.  Pickwick,  being  escorted  into  court,  stood  up  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  and  took  a  glance  around  him.  There  were 
already  a  pretty  large  sprinkling  of  spectators  in  the  gallery, 
and  a  numerous  muster  of  gentlemen  in  wigs  in  the  barrister  *s 
seat,  who,  presented,  as  a  body,  all  that  pleasing  and  extensive 
variety  of  nose  and  whisker  for  which  the  bar  of  England  is 
justly  celebrated.  Such  of  ike  gentleman  as  had  a  brief  to 
L  carry  carried  it  in  as  conspicuous  a  manner,  as  possible,  and  oc- 
^  casionally  scratched  their  noses  with  it,  to  impress  it  more 
strongly  on  the  observation  of  Ihe  spectators;  other  gentlemen, 
who  had  no  briefs,  carried  under  their  arms  goodly  octavos, 
with  a  red  label  behind,  and  that  under-done-pie-cruat-colored 
cover  which  is  techni  cally  known  as  "law-calf."  Others,  who 
had  neither  briefs  nor  books,  thrust  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  and  looked  as  wise  as  they  could,  the  whole,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  were  divided  into  little 
groups,  who  were  chatting  and  discussing  the  news  of  the  dav 
in  the  most  unfeeling  manner  possible,  just  as  if  no  trial  atafl 
were  coming  on. 

A  loud,  cry  of  "Silence!'-  announced  the  entrance  of  the 
judge,  who  was  most  particularly  short;  and  so  fat  that  he 
seemed  all  face  and  waistcoat.  Ho  rolled  in  upon  two  little 
turned  legs;  and  having  bobbed  to  the  bar,  who  bobbed  to 
Mm,  put  his  little  legs  underneath  his  table,  and  his  little 
three-cornered  hat  upon  it;  a  sensation  was  then  perceptible  in 
the  body  the  court;  and  immediately  afterwards  Mrs.  Bardell, 
Ihe  plaintiff,  supported  by  Mrs.  Glnppins,  her  bosom  friend 
number  oie,  was  led  in,  in  a  drooping  state.  An  extra-sized 
umbrella  wasihen  handed  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  a  pair  of  pat- 
tens by  Mr.Fogg(Dodson  and  Fogg  being  the  plaintiff^  attor- 
neys), each  of  whom  had  prepared  a  sympathizing  and  melan- 
choly face  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Sanders,  bosom  friend  num- 
ber two,  then  appeared,  leading  in  Master  Bardell,  whom  she 
placed  on  the  fioor  of  the  court  in  front  of  his  hysterical 
mother— a  commanding  position,  in  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  both  jud^e  and  jury.  This  was,  not 
done  without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  young 
>.  gentleman  himself,  who  had  misgivings  that  his  being  placed 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  judge's  eyes  was  only  a  formal  prelude 
to  his  being  immediately  ordered  away  for  instant  execu- 
tioQ. 

•*I  ani  for  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Sorgeant  Buz- 
fiiz. 

Court. — **Who  is  with  you,  brother  Buzfuzt" 
bqwed^  to  intimate  that  he  was. 


**I  appear  for  the  defendant,  ray  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Sergeant 
Snubbin. 

Court.— "Anybody  with  you,  brother  Snubbin?'* 

"Mr.  Phunky,  my  Lord,'* 

Court— "Goon." 

Mr.  Simpkin  proceeded  to  "open  tho  cnse;"  and  the  case  ap- 
peared to  nave  very  little  inside  it  when  he  had  opened  it,  for 
he  kept  such  particulars  as  he  knew  completely  to  himself. 

Sergeant  Bnzfuz  then  rose  with  all  the  majesty  and  dignity 
which  the  grave  nature  of  the  proceedings  demanded,  and  hav- 
ing whispered  to  Dodson,  and  conferred  briefly  with  Fogg, 
pulled  his  gown  over  his  shoulders,  settled  his  wig,  and  addres- 
od  the  jury. 

Sergeant  Buzfuz  began  by  saying  that  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  professional  experience,--never,  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  his  applying  himself  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  law,  had.he  approached  a  case  with  such  a  heavy  sense 
of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,— a  responsibility  he 
could  never  have  supported,  were  he  not  buoyed  up  and  sus- 
tained by  a  conviction,  so  Strong  that  it  amounted  to  positive 
certainty,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  cause  of  his  much-injured  and  most  oppressed  client,  must 
prevail  with  the  high-minded  and  intelligent  dozen  of  men  whom 
he  now  saw  in  that  box  before  him. 

Counsels  always  begin  in  this  way,  because  it  puts  the  jury 
on.  tho  best  terms  with  themselves,  and  makes  them  think  what 
sharp  fellows  they  must  be.  A  visible  effect  was  produced  im- 
mediately: several  jurymen  beginning  to  take  voluminous 
notes. 

"You  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued Sergeant  Buzfuz,  well  knowing  that  from  the  learned 
friend  alluded  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  had  heard  nothing 
at  all, — "you  have  lieard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen, 
that  this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of  pronilse  of  marriaffe,  in 
which  the  damages  are  laid  at  £1,500?  But  you  have  not  neard 
from  my  learned  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  come  within  my 
learned  friend's  province  to  tell  you,  what  are  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  this  case.  Those  facts  and  circumstances, 
gentlemen,  you  shall  hear  detaihad  by  me,  and  proved  by  the 
unimpeachable  female  whom  I  will  place  in  that  box  before 
you. 

"The  plaintiff  is  a  widow;  yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow.  The 
late  "Mr,  Bardell,  after  enjoying,  for  many  years,  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  one  of  bis  royal  revenues,  glided 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  world,  to  seeJj  elsewhere  for 
that  repose  and  peace  which  a  custom-house  can  ©ever  afford." 

This  was  a  pathetic  description  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bardell, 
who  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  quart-pot  in  a  pub- 
lic-house c6llar. 

"Some  time  before  Mr.  Bardell's  death,  he  had  stamped  his 
likeness  upon  a  little  boy.  With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge 
of  her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk  fVom  the  world 
and  courted  the  retirement  and  tranquility  of  Goswell  street; 
and  she  placed  in  her  front  parlor  window  a  written  placard, 
bearing  this  inscription:  "Apartments  furnished  for  a  singly 
gentleman.  Inquire  within."  Here  Sergeant  Buzfuz  paused,  j 
while  several  gentlemen  of  the  jury  took  a  note  of  tho  docu- 
ment. 

"There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there,  sir?"  inquired  a  juror. 

"There  is  no  date,  gentlemen;  but  I  am  instructed  to  say , 
that  it  was  put  in  the  plaintiff's  parlor  window  just  this  timo: 
three  years.    Now  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  tho 
wording  of  this  document,— *  Apartments  furnished  for  a  singl©! 
gentleman'!  *Mr.  Bardel,'  said  the  widow,— 'Mr.  Bardell  was  a  j 
man  of  honor,  Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  bis  word,  Mr.  Bardell 
was  no  deceiver,  Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentleman 
himself:  in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  something 
to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell  was  when  ho   first  won  my 
young  and  untried  affections;  to  a  single  gentleman  shall  my 
lodgings  be  let.'    Actuated  by  this  beautiful  and  touching  im< 
pulse,  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature,  genv 
tlemen,)  the  desolate  widow  dried  her  tears,  furnished  her  firs^ 
floor;  caught  her  innocent  boy  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  puf 
the  bill  up  in  her  parlor  window.    Did  it  remaiu  there   long! 
No.    Before  the  bill  had  been  in  the  parlor  window  throe  days 
— three  days,  gentlemen— a  Being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  ani 
bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  mon- 
ster, knocked  at  Mrs.  BardelPs  door.    He  inquired  within    ^ 
tpolt  the  lodgings,  and  on  the  very  next  day  he -entered  in 

Sossessionofthem.    This  man  Wixs  Pickwick,~Pickwick,  tl 
efendani" 

Sergeant  Buzfuz  here  paused  for  breath.    The  silence  a  wo 
Mf .  Justice  Stareleigh,  who  immediately  wrote  down  somethini 
with  a  pen  without  any  ink  in  it,  and  looked  unusually  prr 
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fottnd,  to  impress  the  jury  wilb  the  belief  that  he  alwnyg 
thought  most  deeply  with  his  eyes  shut. 

"Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little;  the  subject  presents 
but  few  attractions;  and  I  gentlemen,  am  not  the  man,  nor  are 
yon,  gentlemen,  the  men,  to  delight  in  the  conlemplatlon  of  re- 
volting heartlessness  of  systematic  villainy. 

Hero  Mr,  Pickwick,  who  had  been  writhing  in  silence,  gave  a 
violent  start,  as  if  some  vague  idea  of  assaulting  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz,  in  the  august  prrscnce  of  justice  and  law,  suggeited  ihelf  to 
his  mind. 

&"I  say  eystemallc  villlany,  gentlemen,"  said  Sergeant  Buzfur, 
looking  through  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  talking  at  him;  ''and  when 
I  suy  systematic  villainy,  let  mo  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick, 
--if  ho  be  in  court,  as  I  am  informed  ho  is.^that  it  would  have 
been  more  decent  In  him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment, 
and  in  bettor  taste,  if  be  had  stopped  away. 

"I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  vears  Pickwick 
continued  to  reside  without  interruption  or  intermission  at  Mrs 
Uardell  a  house.  I  shall  show  you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he 
gavo  half-pence,  and  on  some  occasions  even  sixpences,  to  her 
little  boy;  and  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose  testi- 
mony It  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to  weaken  or 
controvert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  bead, 
and,  after  inquiring  whether  ho  had  won  any  alloy  tors  or 
commoneys  lately  (both  of  which  I  understand  to  ho  a  partic- 
ular  species  of  marbles  much  prized  by  the  youth  of  this  town) 
made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression:  'How  should  you  like 
to  have  another  father?-  I  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  on 
tho  testimony  of  three  of  his  own  friends,— most  unwilling  wit- 
Dcssea,  gentlemen,— most  unwilling  witnesses,— that  on  that 
morning  he  was  discovered  by  them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  bis 
arms,  and  soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  endear* 
ments. 

**And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters 
have  passed  between  theso  parties,— letters  which  are  admit- 
ted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant?  Let  roe  road 
the  flrsi:— 'Garrnway *8,  twelve  o'clock.  Dear  Mrs.  B  —Chops 
and  Tomato  sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick,'  Gentlemen,  what  does 
thw  mean?  ChopsI  Gracious  heavensi  ana  Tomato  sauce!  Gen- 
tlemen, is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  confiding  female  to 
be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow  arUfices  aa  these?  The  next 
has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious.  'Dear  Mrs. 
B.,  I  shall  not  beat  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow  coach.^  And 
th^o  follows  this  very  remarkable  e.xpression.  'Don^t  trouble 
yourself  about  the  warming-pan.'  Why.  gentlemen,  who  does 
trouble  bimsiif  about  a  warming-pan?  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell  so 
earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about  this  warming- 
pan,  unless  it  is,  as»  I  assert  It  to  be,  a  mere  cover  for  hidden 
fire,— a  mere  subsHiute  for  some  endearing  word  or  promise, 
agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  system  of  correspondence,  artfully 
contrived  by  Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  deser- 
^on.  and  which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  explain. 

/•Enough  of  this.  My  client's  hopes  and  prospect*  are  ruin- 
od.  ^^^^  Pickwick,  gentlemen,— Pickwiclu  the  ruthless  dos- 
troyer  Oi  ^^*"  domestic  o»sl»  in  the  desert  of  Goewell  Street- 
Pickwick,  \^^^  has  choked  up  tho  well,  and  thrown  ashes  on 
the  sward,— i  /ckwlck.  who  comes  before  you  to-day  with  his 
heartless  Toraaul^  sauce  and  warming  pans ,— Pickwick  still 
rears  his  head  with  unblushing  effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a 
sigh  on  tho  ruin  he  ^as  mado,  Damages,  gentlemen,  hcavv 
damages,  aro  ihe  only  punishment  with  which  you  can  visit 
him,  the  only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client.  And 
for  those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high- 
minded,  a  right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate,  a  sym- 
pathizing, a  coateraplatircjury  of  her  civilized  countrymen," 

With  this  beautiful  peroration,  Mr^  Sergeant  Bn'zfnz  sat  down, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Siareleigh  woke  up. 


LADIES'    TABIE.. 

oriPURE   EDGING    IN   TATTING- 

Material9.-If  for  edging  children's  clothing,  a  small  shutUe,  a  l&ri 
Ung.pln,  and  W.  Evens  and  Co.'e  Boar's  Head  Crochet  Ck)ttoii,  Noa. 
80;  but  If  for  dresses  or  aprons,  use  Nob.  2  or  10  Boar 'a  Head. 

Commence  by  filling  theshnttle,  and  wlthont  separating  the  cottoi 
the  apoo),  form  with  the  shuttle  a  loop  for  tJie  small  flower,  and  t 
doable,  and  1  pearl,  and  1  double  11  times,  3  double  and  drajv  doee. 
Turn  the  work,  and  holding  the  era&ll  flower  upside  down  between  \X 
ger  and  thumb  of  th«  left  hand;  work  with  the  shuttle  on  the  cotton  a 
ed  to  the  spool  S  double;  1  pearl  and  6  double.  Then  draw' the  cottc 
longing  to  the  shuttle  slightly,  which  will  curve  the  stitches  formed  I 
cotton  on  tb?  spool  Into  a  flight  arch.  Then  turn  the  work  eo  as  to 
the  small  flower  at  the  top  and  the  arch  at  the  bottom;  and  leaving  th 
ton  belonging  to  the  spool  for  ihe  next  curve  or  arch,  with  the  s) 
form  a  loop  dose  to  the  arch  for  the  1st.  division  of  the  small  1^ 
work  8  double;  Join  to  the  last  pearl  loop  o?  Ihc  small  flower  3  doubU 
draw  close-  2nd.  dlvWon;  Commence  a  loop  dose  to  the  last,  and 
7  double,  and  draw  dose.  3rd.  division:  Commence  a  loop  dooe  V 
last,  and  work  8  double,  1  pearl,  and  S  double;  draw  close.  Turn  tbe 
upside  down,  and  on  the  cotton  belonging  to  the  spool  work  will 
shuttle  C  double,  1  pearl,  and  6  double.  Then  draw  the  cHton  mUi 
to  the  shuttle  to  curve  It,  and  turoiug  It  as  befbre,  form  a  loop  wil 
shuttle  dose  to  th«  arch  for  the  2nd  small  flower,  and  work  3  doable; 
to  the  pearl  loop  of  the  last  division  of  the  leaf,  then  1  doable  and  1  j 
10  times,  8  double,  and  draw  doce,  and  repeat  from  ■  •  at  the  ei 
the  lit  small  flower  to  the  length  required  and  f.atcn  off.  When 
pletcd,  work  a  row  along  the  top  at  a  headlajp  -1  double  tbroogh 
pearl  loop  ofthe  lit  arch;  tben  6  chain  and  1  doubla  throaga  the  pea 
each  arch  lo  the  end,  and  foeicn  olT. 


J-OE     01 


Tna  Mammoth  Cave.— Thid  natural  wonder  of  North  Ameri- 
ca Ib  ■fiituated  near  the  Green  River,  about  midway  between 
Nashville  and  Louisville.  It  cooelsts  of  a.serles  of  immense 
chambers,  connected  by  a  very  long  and  narrow  passages,  some 
what  like  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  but  on  a  vastly  grea- 
ter scale.  It  is  said  that  tho  cavern  has  been  explored  to  a 
distance  of  npwards  of  ten  miles  without  reaching  Its  tormina* 
tlon;  while  the  aggregate  width  ofullthe  branches  is  above 
forty  miles«  One  of  tho  principal  ohambors  is  200  feet  long  bv 
160  foot  wide,  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  has  two  passages,  each 
above  100  feet  wide,  opening  into  it.  Mammoth  Cave  is  great- 
ly  resorted  to  by  vIsitorB,  being  by  far  tpe  most  remarkable 
place  of  the  kind  In  America.  In  one  of  the 'Chambers  is  a  row 
of  cabins,  constriictod  for  consumptiro  patients,  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  tempcrateness  and  pul^  6f*tho  afmosnhero. 


PAELOB     AMUSEMENTS 
YOUNG  FOLKS. 

A  PowDEn  wmcn  catches  firb  when  exposed  to  tab  i 

Put  three  oimces  of  rock  alum,  and  one  ounce  of  honey  or  tngir.  In 
new  earthen  dl«h,  glaiod,  and  wh'ch  is  capibia  of  bearing  a  strong  1 
keep  the  mixture  over  the  Are,  stirring  it  continually  till  it  betomw 
dry  and  hard:  then  remove  It  from  tht  fire,  and  pouna  It  to  a  coarse  p 
der  Put  this  powder  Into  a  long.necked  bottle,  leaving  a  part  ofthe 
•el  empty,  and  having  placed  It  Ilia  crndble  flilnp  thecrnclbe  wiih 
sand,  and  suround  it  with  burning  coal^,  "When  the  botle  has  been 
at  red  heat  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  no  more  vapour  iiencs  froo 
remove  It  from  the  flr«,  then  stop  it  witba  piece  of  corttj  aad  snfft 
to  cool,  preserve  the  mixture  In  small  bottles  well  corked. 

If  yon  andose  one  of  these  bottles,  and  let  full  a  few  grains  of  this  p 
deron  a  bit  of  paper;  or  any  other  very  dry  substance.  It  wlh  first 
come  blue,  then  brown,  and  will  at  last  burn  tne  paper  or  other  sub^ti 
on  which  it  hasfAilen. 

&IDDLS   5. 
Four  letters  form  me  quite  coaplete, 
As  all  who  breathe  do  kbow; 
.  Reversed,  you'll  find  I  am  the  se^t 
Of  infamv  and  wo«. 
Transposed,  you'll  see  I'm  ba<!c  Rud  jntan. 

Again  of  Jewish  race; 
Transpofced  once  more,  I  oft  am  seen 
To  bide  a  lovely  Ceicci, 

CONUNDRUMS. 

Wny  Is  a  dandy  like  a  haunch  of  venison? 
What  kin  is  that  child  to  its  father  who  is  not  Its  f  iihei'd  ownsuu 
Why  Is  a  rose-bud  like  a  promissory  note? 
What  bibllral  name  Is  there  which  oxprcesea  a  fatlicr  calllai/  his  i 
by  name,  and  his  son  replying? 
38    Why  Is  an  orange  like  a  church  bellf 

ANSWERS  to  NO.  31,  PAQS  CO. 
Oqaeadc  O^Qrog-shop. 
RiDDLK  '1 -windmill. 

No.  20- When  it  is  a  cnt^^r,^  ^v  GoOQIc 
No.  27-.The  letter  N.      ^"^^  oy  >^  v>r  w^  l v. 

No.  2S— Five  peeled. 


2^. 
30. 
31. 
32 
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POETRY. 


STELLA  IN  HEAVEN. 

I  have  seen  thee  in  my  dreaming, 

I  hare  thought  of  thee  by  day, 
And  an  eye  on  me  is  beaming 

In  the  distance  far  away. 
The  cloud  that  floats  above  me 

Takes  the  lil^encss  of  thy  form, 
Oh?  say,  dost  thou  still  love  me 

In  a  rcfilm  that  knows  not  storm? 

Where  the  crystal  streams  are  rolling 

Through  amaranthine  bowers — 
Unheard  the  death-bell  tolling, 

As  in  this  world  of  ours; 
Where  the  form,  divinely  moulded. 

Is  never  laid  to  rest, 
With  the  pale  hands  meekly  folded, 

On  the  frozen,  pulseless  breast 

OhI  say  dost  thou  remember 

When  first  I  called  the  mine; 
Or  quenched  is  love's  bright  ember 

In  the  home  that  now  is  thine? 
The  cloud  that  tioats  above-nie 

Takes  the  likeness  of  thy  form, 
Oh!  say,  dost  thou  still  love  me 

In  a  realm  that  knows  not  storm? 


HAROLD, 


TUE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 


BV   SIR   K.    Bl'LWKll    LYTTOX. 


ONTlNUF.J'.j 


FATE. 

k>mc  days  after  die  tragical  events  wLicli  were 
rated  in  our  last  number,  the  ships  of  the  Saxons 
:e  assembled  in  the  wide  waters  of  ConTyay;  and, 
the  small  fore-deck  of  the  statliest  vessel,  stood 
:old,  bare-headed,  before  Aldyth  the  widowed 
en.  A  chair  of  state,  with  dosseland  canopy,  was 
for  the  daughter  of  Algar.  And  behind  stood 
dcna  of  Wales  selected  in  haste  for  her  alten- 
its. 

5ut  Aldyth  had  not  seated  herself;  and,  side   by 
^   with  her  dead   lord's    great  victor,    thus    she 
ke: — 
Woe  worth  the  day  and  the   hour  when   Aldyth 


eft  the  halls  of  her  fathers,  and  the  land  of  her  birth! 
The  crown  she  hath  worn  hath  been  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  air  she  has  breathed  has  recked  with  blood. 
I  go  forth  widowed,  and  homeless,    and   lonely,   but 
my  feet  shall  press  the  soil  of  my  sires,  and  my  lips 
draw  the  breath  which  came  sweet  and  pure  to  my 
childhood.     And  thou,  0  Harold  atandest  bc:sidc    m.) 
like  the  shape  of  my  own  youth,  and   the  drearan   of 
old  come  back  at  the  sound  of  thy  voice.     Faro  thee 
well,  noble  heart,  and  true  Saxon.     Thou  hast   twice 
saved  the   child  of  thy  foe— first  from  j^liame,    and 
then  from   famine.     Thou    wouldat   have   yavcd    my 
dread  lord  from  open  force,  and  dark  murder,  but  the 
saints  were  wroth,  and  the  blood  of  my  kini^f.dk,  shed 
by  his  hand,  called  for  vengeance,  and  the  shrines  he 
had  pillaged  and  burned  murmured  doom  i'rom  their 
desolate  altars.     Peace  be  with  the  dead,  and  peace 
with  the  living!     I  shall  go  back  to  my  lather  and 
brethren,  and  if  the  fame  and  lite  of  child  and  sister 
be  dear  to  them,  their  swords  will  nevermore   leave 
their  sheaths  against  Harold.     So  thy  hand,  and  God 
guard  thee!" 

Harold  gave  the  right  hand   of  faith,   winch   the 
queen  pressed  to  her  lips;  and  to  Aldyth  now  seemed* 
restored  the  rare  beauty  of  her  youth;  as  pride   and 
sorrow  gave  her  the  charm  of  emotion,  which  love  and 
duty  had  failed  to  bestow. 

''Life  and  health  to  thee,  noble  lady,"  said  the  carl. 
"Tell  thy  kindred  from  me,  that  for  thy  sake,  and  thy 
grandsire's,  I  would  fain  be  their  brother  and  friend; 
were  they  but  united  with  me,  all  Ihigland  were  now 
safe  against  every  foe,  and  each  peril.  Thy  daughter 
already  awaits  thee  in  the  halls  of  Mocar;  and  when 
time  has  scarred  the  wounds  of  the  past,  may  thy  joy 
rebloom  in  the  face  of  thy  child.  Farewell,  noble  Al- 
dyth!'' 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  had  held  till  then,  turned 
slowly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  re-entered  his 
boat.  As  ho  was  rowed  back  to  the  shore,  the  horn 
gave  the  signal  for  raising  anchor,  and  the  ship,  right- 
ing itself,  moved  majestically  through  the  midst  of 
the  fleet.  But  Aldyth  atill  stood  erect,  and  her  eyes 
followed  the  boat  that  Jx^re  away  the  He^ret  love  of 
her  youth. 

As  Ilarold  reached  the  shore,  Toslig  and  the  Nor- 
man, who  had  been  conversing  amicably  together  on 
the  beach,  advanced  towards  the  earl,  ^^/v/v  iv 

•'Brother,"  said  Tostig  smiling,  "it  were  Qasy  for 
thee  to  console  the  fair  widow,  and  bring  to  our  House 
all  the  force  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia." 
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Harold's  face  slightly  clianged,  but  he  made  no 
answer. 

"A  marvelous  fair  dame,*'  said  the  Norman,  "not- 
withstanding her  cheek  be  somewhat  pinched,  and  the 
hue  sunburnt.  And  I  wonder  not  that  the  poor  cat- 
king  kept  her  so  close  to  his  side." 

"Sir  Norman/'  said  the  earl,  hastening  to  change 
the  subject,  "the  war  is  now  over,  and,  fop  long  years, 
Wales  will  leave  our  Marches'  in  peace.  This  eve  I 
propose  to  ride  hence  toward  London,  and  we  will 
converse  by  the  way." 

"Go  you  so  soon?'*  cried  the  knight  surprised. 
"Shall  you  not  take  means  utterly  to  subjugate  this 
troublesome  race,  parcel  out  the  lands  among  your 
thegns,  to  hold  as  martial  fiefs  at  need,  build  towers 
and  forts  on  the  heights,  and  at  the  river-mouths? — 
where  a  site,  like  this,  for  some  fair  castle  and  vaw- 
mure?  In  a  word,  do  you  Saxons  merely  overrun, 
and  neglect  to  hold  what  you  win?" 

**We  fight  in  self  defense,  not  for  conquest,  Sir  Nor- 
man. We  have  no  skill  in  building  castles;  and  I 
pray  you  not  to  hint  to  my  thogns  the  conceit  of  divid- 
ing a  land,  as  thieves  would  their  pluder.  King  Gryf- 
fyth  is  dead,  and  his  brothers  will  reign  in  Iris  stead. 
England  has  guarded  her  realm,  and  chastised  her  ag- 
gressors. What  need  England  do  more?  Wo  are 
not  like  our  first  barbarous  fathers,  carving  out  homes 
with  the  scythes  of  their  ssexes.  The  wave  settles 
after  the  flood,  and  the  races  of  men  after  lawless  con- 
vulsions.'* 

Tostig  smiled,  in  disdain,  at  the  knight,  who  mused 
a  little  over  the  strange  words  he  had  heard,  and  then 
silently  followed  the  earl  to  the  fort. 

But  when  Harold  gained  his  chamber,  ho  found 
an  express,  arrived  there  in  hast  from  Chester,  with 
the  news,  that  Algar,  the  sole  enemy  and  single  rival 
of  his  power,  was  no  more.  Fever,  occasioned  by 
neglected  wounds,  had  stretched  him  impotent  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  and  fierce  passions  had  aided  the 
march  of  the  disease — the  restlesg  and  profitless  race 
was  run. 

The  first  emotion  which  these  tidings  called  forth, 
was  that  of  pain.  The  bold  sympathize  with  the  bold ; 
and  in  great  hearts,  there  is  always  a  certain  friend- 
ship for  a  gallant  foe.  But  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  that  first  impression.  Harold  could  not  but  feel  that 
England  was  freed  from  its  most  dangerous  subject — 
himself  from  the  only  obstacle  apparent  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  luminous  career. 

**Now  then  to  London,"  whispered  the  voice  of  his 
ambition.  "Not  a  foe  rests  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
that  empire  which  thy  conquests,  0  Harold,  have 
made  more  secure  and  compact  than  ever  yet  has 
been  the  realm  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Thy  way  through 
the  country  that  thou  hast  henceforth  delivered  from 
the  fire  and  sword  of  the  mountain  ravager,  will  be  one 
march  of  triumph,  like  a  Roman's  of  old;  and  the 
voices  of  the  people  will  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  ar- 
my; those  hearts  are  thine  own.  Verily  Hilda  is  a 
prophetess;  and  when  Edward  rJ!fets  with  the  saints, 
from  what  English  heart  will  not  bip-st  the  cry,  *Loxg 
LIVE  Harold  the  kln'g.*  " 

The  Norman  rode  by  the  side  of  Harold,  in  the 
rear  of  the  armament.  The  ships  sailed  to  their  ha- 
vens, and  Tostig  departed  to  his  northern  earldom. 

"And  now,*'  said  Harold,  '*!  am  at  leisure  to  thank 


thee,  brave  Norman,  for  more  than  aid  in  council  ai 
war; — at  leisure  now  to  turn  to  the  last  prayer  < 
Swcyn,  and  the  often  shed  tears  of  Githa  my  mothc 
for  AVolnoth  the  exile.  Thou  seest  with  thine  ow 
eyes  that  there  is  neither  pretext  or  plea  for  thy  com 
to  detain  these  hostages.  Thou  shalt  hear  from  Ei 
ward  himself  that  he  no  longer  asks  surities  for  tl 
faith  of  the  House  of  Godwin;  and  I  can  not  tbii 
that  Diike  William  would  have  suffered  thee  to  brit 
me  over  this  news  from  the  dead  if  he  were  not  pi 
pared  to  do  justice  to  the  living.'* 

*'Your  speech.  Earl  of  Wessex,  goQs  near  to  tl 
truth.  But  to  speak  plainly  and  frankly,  I  thii 
William,  .my  lord,  hath  a  keen  desire  to  welcome 
person  a  chief  so  illustrous  as  Harold,  and  I  gue 
that  he  keeps  the  hostages  to  make  thee  come 
claim  them."  The  knight,  as  he  spoke,  smiled  gail; 
but  the  cunning  of  the  Norman  gleamed  in  the  quit 
glance  of  his  clear  hazel  eye. 

*'Fain  muf*t  I  feel  pride  at  such  wiah,  if  you  flatt 
me  not,"  said  Harold;  ."and  I  would  gladly  myse 
now  the  land  is  in  peace,  and  my  presence  not  nee 
ful,  visit  a  court  of  such  fame.  I  hear  praise  fro 
cheapman  and  prilgrim  of  Count  William's  wise  caj 
for  barter  and  trade,  and  might  learn  much  from  tl 
ports  of  the  Seine  that  would  profit  the  marts  of  tl 
Thames.  Much,  too,  I  hear  of  Count  William's  ze 
to  revive  the  learning  of  the  Church,  aided  by  Lanfrai 
the  Lombard;  much 'I  hear  of  the  pomp  of  his  buil 
ings,  of  the  grace  of  his  court.  All  this  would  I  chec 
fully  crosa  the  ocean  to  see;  but  all  this  would  b 
sadden  my  heart  if  1  returned  without  Haco  and  Wc 
noth.** 

"I  dare  not  speak  tjo  as  to  plight  faith  for  tl 
duke,**  said  the  Norman,  who  though  sharp  to  deceiv 
had  that  rein  on  his  conscience  that  did  not  let  hi 
openly  lie;  *'but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  are  few  thinj 
in  his  countdom  which  my  lord  would  not  give 
clasp  the  right  hand  of  Harold,  and  feel  assured  of  h 
friendship.*' 

Though  wise  and  farseeing,  Harold  was  not  susj 
cious;  no  Englishman,  unless  it  were  Edward  himse 
knew  the  secret  pretensions  of  William  to  the  EngUs 
throne;  and  he  answered  simply: — 

"It  were  well,  indeed;  both  for  Normandy  ar 
England,  both  against  foes  and  for  trade,  to  be  aUic 
and  well-liking.  I  will  think  over  your  words,  Sire  c 
Graville,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  old  fcuc 
are  not  forgotten,  and  those  now  in  thy  court  be  th 
last  hostages  ever  kept  by  the  Norman  for  the  faith  t 
the  Saxon. 

With  that  he  turned  the  discourse;  and  the  aspi] 
ing  and,  able  envoy,  exhilarated  by  the  hope  of  a  su< 
cessful  mission,  animated  the  way  by  remarks — alte: 
nately  lively  and  shrewd — which  drew  the  broodin 
earl  from  th(  S3  musings  which  had  now  grown  'habii 
ual  to  a  mirrd  once  clear  and  open  as  the  day. 

Harold  had  not  miscalculated  the  enthusiasm  hi 
victories  had  excited.  Where  he  passed,  allthetowT] 
poured  forth  their  populations  to  see  and  hail  him;  an 
when  on  arriving  at  the  metropolis,  the  rejoicings  i 
his  honor  seemed  to  equal  those  which  had  greeted  a 
-the  accession  of  Edward,  the  restoration  of  the  line  c 
Cerdic.  §\./\„/^ 

According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the,  age  th 
head  of  the  unfortunate  sub-king,  and  tho  prow  o 
his  special  war-ship  had  been  sent  to  Edward  as   th 
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trophies  of  oonquest;  bul  KaioWV  wnifdrm'"  madefa- 
tion  respe(^ted  the  living.  -  The  race-of  .Gi-yffy  Hi  ^ere- 
re-established  on  tte  tributary  throne  of  ttm^'beror  ii> 
the  persoBsof  his  brothers,  Blethgcnt,  and  Sigwalter 
*'ana  they-eWore  oatha,'*  says' the -grapbic:eWrIu*on  ic- 
ier, "and  delivered  hostages  to  the  kring  «ttd^io  earl 
that  they  would  befaithfil  ta  him  m  Si  rtHhig»',  and 
be  every  where  ready  farhrm,-^y  waterrAhd  by  laml, 
and  make  such  renders  frtfn  the  iand  as  liad  beem  done 
before  to  any- other -ting.' ^  -    — -'  . 

Not  long  after  thhslifellct  do  GraVille'returttcnl  to 
Normandy,  with  gifts TforWiHiam -from  HringBiward, 
and  special-r^qncsts-front  that  prince,  as^wdi^from- 
the  earl,  to  restore- 'thehostages.  But  MaHc*?©-  '%i(;iite- 
ness  readily  perceiTcd,  thatrm  much  Ed wardr^? mind 
had  been  alienated  from- William,  Still,  as'ncrnsub- 
ject  of  the  house  of  Ocrdic  had  ever  yet  beeir -elcoted 
to  the  Saxon  thilme,  there -ww  no  apprehension. tm 
Mallet's  mind  that  in  ilarold  iray  tho-trne  rtral*  ta 
William's  cherished  irspiratTons.  -^Phcngh:  Edward 
th«  Atheling  war  dead;  his  som  Edgar  dived;  the  itat- 
ural  heir  to  ther'thfohc^rruird  the  Norman  (tviruseiiegc 
had  succeeded  to^ltednctry  air  the  jrge  of-eight,)^  w«nr 
not  cognizant  of  the  invariable  cutoin  of  the  Ariglm' 
Saxons,  to  set  aside  whether  for  kingdcms  or  for  earl- 
doms, all  claimaulsHnfitfcd  for  rule  l5y~  their  tender 
years.  Ho  could  indc^  perceive  that  the-  young 
Atheling's  minority  was  in  tUvor  of  his  Norman  liege, 
and  would  render  liim  but  a  weak-  defender  of  the 
realm,  and  that  tliere  wa^  no  popular  xittachmenttQ  the 
infant  orphan  of  the  Germanized  exile;  his  nanio  was 
never  mcatioixed  at  the  court,  noi\had  Edward  acknow- 
ledged him  ^s,heir— a  circumstance  wJiich.  ho  intci:^ 
pret'od  aaapiciouflly  for  \7illi.iim  Ncv^crtheJe&a 4t  was- 
clear,  both  at  court  and  among  the  people, .  the  Nor-- 
man  influence  was .^at  its  -lowest  ebb  j  and  that  the 
only  man  wha  could  restore  it,  and  realize  thcxiherisib 
dreams  of  bis  {^asjnng  lord,  was  Harold  tur^  all-pow- 
erful.    ,  „    '  . 


Trusliifg,  for  the  twne,- to  the  success  of  Edward's 
urgent  demand  foi*  the  release  of  his  kiusnaen,  as  \?^\ 
as  his  own,  Harold  wa«  now  detained  at  court  ^jj'.all 
those  arrears  of  business  which  had  accumulated  fast  un- 
der the  inert-hand  ot  the  monk-king  during'the  prolong- 
ed campaigns  against  the  W.Clsh;  but  he  had  liesute  at 
least  for  frequent  visits  tq-  th^  old  Roman  house;  and 
those  visits  were  not  irioire  grtiteful  to  his  love  -  than 
to  the  harder  and  more  engrossing  passion  which  divid- 
ed his  heart. 

The  nearer  he  drew  to  the  dazzliu;^  obj(>ct,  to  the 
possesion  of  which  fate  seemed  to  shape  all  circum- 
8tances,the  more  he  felt  the  charm  of  those  mystic 
influences  which  his  colder  reason  had  disdained.  He 
who  is  ambitious  of  things  afar,  and  uncertain,  passes 
at  once  into  the  poet  land  of  the  imagination;  to  as- 
pire and  to  imagine  arc  yearnings  twin-born. 

But  Edith,  rejoicing  in  the  fair  fame  of  her  betroth* 
ed,  and  in  the  pure  rapture  of  beholding  him  agnm^ 
reposed  in  the  divine  credulity  of  the  happy  hour^'Elre- 
marked  not,  in  Harold's  visits,  that,  cm  entrance,  the 
earPs  eye  sought  first  the  stero  face  of  the  Vala-'— she 
wondered  not  why  those  two  conversed  in  wltispers 
together,  or  stood  so  often  at  moonlight  by  the  Runic 
grave.  Alone,  of  all  woman-kind  she  felt  that  Harold 
loved  her — that,  that  love  had  braved  time-,  -absence, 
change,  and  hope  deferrecl;  and  she  knew  not  that 


wliat  lov^hfts  niQst  t^  dread  in  the  wfld  heart  of  an 
appinng  man,  is  notr  persoHS  but  things — is  not  things, 
Jbuilir  their  symbols.  -  .       ^ 

TStr  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  and  Duke  William 
rettfJTOd  110  answer  to  the  demands  for  his  hostages. 
And^8!ni:old,s  h^art  smote  him,  that  he  neglected  his 
broth^f's  prayer  and  his  raother*s  accusing  tears.^f  . 

"  NtPtv-Githa,  Bidce'the  death  of  her  husband,  had 
liv^^ili  'Seclusion  and  apart  from  towns;  and  one  day 
llardld'tvas  surprised  at  her  unexpected  amval  at  the 
old  timbered  hon^erirfLondon,  which  had  passed  to 
his  possession.  As  she  abruptly  entered  the  room  in 
which  he' sate,  he  sprang  forward  to  welcome  and  eni- 
bt^ce  her;  brtt  shcrtv'aved  him  back  with  a  grave  and 
m^y&fnful  geBtu4e,  amJ,  sinking  on  one  knee,  she  said 


'"''SiilOhe  mother  13  a  supliant  to  the  son  for  the 
son'.'  No,  Harold,  no — I  will  not  rise  till  thou  hast 
heard  mc. , .  For,  years  long  and  lonely,  have  I  linger- 
ed and  pined— long  years  I  Will  my  boy  know  his 
mother  again?  Thoii  hasf  said  to  mo  'Wait  till  the 
messengef  return's.'  I  have  waited.  Thou  hast  said 
*This  time  the  coiuit^ah  hot  resist  the  demand  6f  the 
king/ '  I  bowed'my  head  and  submitted  to  thee  as  I 
had  done  to  Godwin  my  lord.  And  I  have  not  till 
now  claimed  thy  promise;  for  I  allowed  thy,  country, 
thy  king,  and  thy  fame,  to  have  claims  more  strong 
tfian  a  mother."  .Now  I  tarry  no  more;  now  no  more 
will  r'be  apin^cd  and  deceived.  Thine  hours  are 
thine  own — fiec  thy  coming  and  thy  going.  '  Harold  I 
claim  thine  oath.'  Harold,  I  touch  thy  right  hand. 
Harold  I  remind  thee  of  thy  troth  and  thy  plight,  to 
cross  the  p.qjx^  thyself  nr.d'  restore  the  child  to  the 
rnothef.^^  '      . 

"Oh,  rise,  rise,'*  exclaimed  Harold,  deeply  movc^d. 
•/Patient  hast  thou  been,  0  my  mother,  and  now  I  will 
linger  no  more,  nor  hearken  to  other  voice  than  your 
own.  I  will  ^eok  the  king  this  day  and  ask  his  leave 
to  cross  the  sea  te  Duke  William.'* 

Then  Gilha  rose  and  fell  on  the  earPs  neck  weep- 
ing.    .,.,..-,..,  -       - 


i;ESSt)NS   IN    GEOL-oaY,    No,    19. 

Tl^e  quantity  of  matter  which  volcanic  fires  abstract 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  arid  throw  up  to  the  surface 
is  enormous;  It  ha'^  been  scientifically  calculated  that 
a  volcano  hae,  in  some  instances,  thrown  up,  even  at 
a  single  .Qruption,  more  matter  than  if  the  entire  moun- 
tain had  been  melted  down  to  yield  the  supply.  The 
question  which  must  interest  every  geologist  is,  where 
docs  all  this  mass  of  matter  come  from? 

Among  the  various  productions  of  volcanoes  may  be 
enumerated,,  gases,  aqueous  vapors,  lava,  minerals, 
8coria2/ stones,  ashes,  sand,  water  and  mud. 

It  is  well  known  that  volcanoes  emit  different  kinds 
of  gases,  such  as  muriatic  gas,  sulphur  combined  with 
oxyg^  or  with  hydrogen,  carboiiic  acid  gag^ and  nitro- 
gen, besides  aqueous  vapors. 

Several  of  tho  simple  minerals,  and  some  motels  are 
found  in  the  melted  materials  ejected  by  volcanoes, 
such  as  common  salt,  chloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of  soda, 
muriate  and  sulphate  of^jjpta^^  i^n.  copper,  lead,, 
arsenic,  and  selenium.  O 
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The  examination  of  these  gases  and  minerals  be- 
longs rather  to  chemistry  than  to  geology.  They  are 
related  to  geolopry  only  as  they  give  aid  in  the  study 
of  the  mineral  character  of  .rocks,  From  the  very 
nature  of  such  mineral  productions  it  was  to  be  expec- 
ted that  volcanic  substances  should  greatly  vary  in 
litlpologlcal  character,  from  that  of  light  ashes,  to 
that  of  compact  and  heavy  crystaline  rock,  Nor  is 
it  a  wonder  tliat  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  ejected 
is  so  great  as  it  is,  especially  when  you  consider  what  a 
multiplicity  of  elementary  substances  are  acted  upon 
by  the  fires  below,  and  how  these  elements  in  their 
fused  state,  strive  to  combine  with  each  other  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  proportions.  It  has  been  acsertained 
that,  within  three  miles  around  Vesuvius,  moro  speci- 
mens of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than  on  any 
other  spot  of  the  same  dimensions,  Of  the  380  differ- 
ent species  of  minerals  known  to  the  celebrated  11  any, 
S2  had  been  found  on  Vesuvius  alone. 

Lava  is  a  name  given  to  any  mineral  matter  melted 
in  a  volcuio,  and  ejected  in  stream  over  the  edge  of 
tlic  orator.  Wlion  lava  i.^  consolidated  by  cooling,  it 
receives  fresh  name  6,  partly  according  to  the  slowness 
or  rapidity  of  its  refrigeration.  Hence  -such  names  as 
.-coria^,  ciiulers,  pummico,  basalt,  Itrachyte,  obsidan, 
etc. 

Tlie  melted  lava  may' bo  boiling  years  within  the 
walls  or  clilfiS  of  a  crater  without  flowing  over  its  edges. 
When  lava  rises  above  the  edges  of  a  crater,  and 
(lows  down  the  declivities  of  the  hill,  it  does  not 
spread  itself  on  all  side?,  as  a  flood  of  water  would, 
but  it  moves  in  a  lull  half-rounded  mass,  not  very  un- 
like the  engravings  you  may  have  seen  of  a  tubular 
bridge.  The  sides  of  this  moving  body  of  lava  harden 
so  PS  to  form  something  like  two  walls;  and  its  upper 
surface  also  hardenF?,  i^  as,  with  the  two  sides,  to 
form  a  kind  of  tunnel  through  which  the  burning  or 
ineadc^cent  matter  flows. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  walls  of  a  lava  current  is 
well  kuc^wn  in  Italy,  and  by  this  knowledge  men  are 
able  to  deflect  the  burning  stream  and  to  turn  it  aside 
iVoni  its  intended  course.  The  people  make  a  gash  in 
one.  of  t!ie  harderfed  sides  of  the  current.  At  this 
C'-h  tlie  lava  will  issue  out  and  discontinue  the  course 
wliich  it  threatened  to  take.  By  this  method  many 
villa;ces  and  towns  have  been  saved  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  menaced  them.  An  instance  of  this  took 
}ilace  in  Italy  a  few  years  ago.  The  people  of  Cam- 
pania saw  a  current  of  lava  descending  from  Mount 
Vesuvius  v/hich  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  hamlet. 
They  immediately  went  up  to  meet  the  fiery  stream, 
attacked  it  on  the  side  farthest  from  their  direction, 
and  turned  the  current  towards  Paterno.  When  the 
people  of  Paterno  heard  of  this  manoo,uvre,  they  took 
up  arms,  ai'rested  the  operation,  and  caused  the  burn- 
I'ing  stream  to  take  its  own  course. 

As  such  a  Iiardened  crust  is  a  good  non-conductor  of 
heat,  the  melted  matter  in  it  takes  a  long  time  to  cool. 
The  lava  wiiich  flowed  from  Mount  Etna  in  1819, 
was  nine  months  after  the  eruption,  in  a  state  sufficient- 
ly fluid  or  molten,  to  move  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  day. 
There  is  an  instance,  in  the  same  mountain,  of  lava 
b?in<^  in  perceptable  motion  even  ten  years  after  the 
eruption.  This  deserves  your  notice,  on  account  of  a 
very  n^markahle  fact,  and  a  fact  which  may  help  to 
rt  .s  (Ivc  some  diflicult  problems  in  the  ejcamination  of 
aiieient  rocks, 


In  1828  a  large  mass  of  ice,  several  hundred  square 
yards  in  extent,  was  found  in  Mount  Etna  lying  under 
a  bed  of  lava,  which  had  covered  it  while  flowing  in  a 
melted  state.  How  could  this  be?  You  can  imagine 
that  rain  water  or  drifted  snow,  might  freeze  into  a 
glacier  at  the  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet,  the  hight 
at  which  this  ice,  was  found.  This  bed  of  ice  was 
formed  in  a  large  hollow,  while  the  volcano  was  in  a 
state  of  rest.  But  when  the  burning  lava  flowed 
over  the  ice,  how  was  it  that  the  ice  did  not  melt?  It 
is  probable  that  the  bed  of  ice  had  previously  been 
covered  by  a  thick  shower  of  volcanic  ashes.  As 
such  a  layer  of  ashes  is  ahao  a  good  non-conductor  of 
heat,  it  prevented  the  ice  from  melting:  and  after  the 
bed  of  lava  had  cooled  over  it,  it  preserved  the  ice  in 
an  unmelted  state.  The  truth  of  this  theory  is  cBtab- 
lished  by  facts  which  occur  about  Etna  in  the  present 
day.  In  the  higher  regions  of  that  mountain,  the 
shepherds  in  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  for 
their  flocks  during  summer,  are  in  the  habit  of  sprink- 
ling beds  of  snow  with  a  layer  of  volcanic  sand,  a 
few  inches  thick,  and  this  is  found  to  be  an  effect ual 
way  of  preventing  the  sun  from  melting  it  until  it  i^ 
wanted. 


CU8T0MS    OF   THE   JAPANESE 


A     JAPANESE     BELLE. 


Every  Japanese  girl,  of  no  matter  what  class  in  so- 
ciety, appears  inspired  with  an  innate  love  of  coquetry. 
The  daughter  of  the  humblest  tradesman  loves  to  pass 
whole  days  in  shopping,  and  takes  the  greatest  de- 
light in  preparing,  long  before  it  is  needed,  the  dress 
she  intends  to  display  for  the  first  time  at  the  next />/<?. 
The  day  arrived,  the  happy  gurl  rises  early  in  the 
morning,  and  while  her  fresh  new  dress  lies  in  some 
corner  of  the  room,  impatiently  submits  to  the  dilatory- 
labors  of  her  hairdresser,  in  whose  profession  there 
are  some  artists  so  celebrated  that  they  devote  whole 
hours  to -the  study  and  toil  requisite  for  the  •composi- 
tion of  some  graceful  and  fashionable  style,  where  the 
hair,  carefully  dressed  with  the  brush  and  pomade, 
half  hides  a  piece  of  crape  coquettishly  chosen,  and 
fastened  by  heavy  pins  of  tortoise  shell  or  coral.  The 
chignon,  it  must  confessed,  is  not  wholly  of  nature's 
growth,  and  if,  after  the  hair,  we  examine  the  face,  we 
shall  see  that  Madame  Rachel  herself  could  not  teach 
the  Japanese  much  inl;he  art  of  making  up.  On  the 
dressing-table  stands  a  perfect  collection  of  little 
boxes  just  drawn  from  some  hiding-place;  there  are 
whites  for  the  neck  and  the  arms:  reds  for  the  mouth 
and  the  cheeks ;  black  for  the  eyes,  sometimes  gold 
for  the  lips;  and  yet  with  all  these  aids  from  art,  a^c 
is  unable  to  conceal  its  decrepitude,  while,  strangely 
enough,  the  children  are  most  laden  with  paint. 

Putting  aside  this  coquetry,  universal  in  spite  of 
its  bad  taste,  the  dress  is  very  simple  and  invariably 
well  chosen.  A  silk  robe,  generally  of  dark  hue, 
covers  a  chemise  en  crepe  made  of  a  number  of  small 
patches  of  every  color,  a  perfect  harlequin's  mantle 
where  bright  green  is  placed  beside  a  lively  red.  In 
winter  the  costume  is  completed  by  a  short  mantle 
doubled  and  thickened  according  to  the  season.  The 
dress  is  long,  without  any  shape,  and  ope  n  from  top 
to  bottom;  the  upper  part  is  confined  by  a  belt  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  breast  and  the  lower  part   of  the 
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Form,  and  terminatiug  behind  in  an  enorraoiis  knot; 
to  tie  which  with  more  or  less  elegance  demands  a 
careful  examination  and  many  retouches.  Tire  sleeves 
hang  like  large  pockets.  To  the  belt  arc  liisteued  a 
pipe  in  a  veWet  case  and  a  pocket  book  ccntaining 
tvro  chopsticks  of  silver,  if  it  is  intended  to  do  honor 
to  the  host  who  may  oiler  refreshments.  In  one  coj-- 
aer  of  the  pocket-book  sparkles  a  little  mirror,  a  Euro- 
pean innovation,  for  our  civilization  ha^j  made  this 
slight  breach  in  Japanese  manner.^.  During-  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  the  feet  arc  bare;  in  winter 
they  are  clad  in  wliitc  cotton,  and  rest  upon  sandals 
>f  varnished  wood,  kept  by  woollen  supports  high 
enough  above  the  ground  to  escape  the  mud  and  the 
3amp.  The  sandal  is  ornamented  with  braids  of  straw, 
>r  sometimes  of  velvet,  and  held  to  the  foot  by  a  strip 
>f  cloth  passed  between  the  toes.  Occasionally  it  is  re- 
overed  with  leather  or  paper,  hnt  U  novor  lionon^d 
>y  being  worn  in  the  house. 

COl'irrsHiP    AND  MAURIACIH    IN    J  U'AX. 

The  Japanese  youth  marries  early;  but  to  marry 
jcr.eath  his  rank  is  h(dd  to  be  utterly  disgr.^ceful, 
lersons  of  the  middle  clashes  of  society  arc  common- 
y  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  espouLan;;'  those  who 
hey  hcvc  never  seen.  The  children  of  the  Governor 
f  Nagasaki — who  have  no  ef^uals  in  the  place— must 
;ot  wives  ^  and  husbands  out  of.  the  famiiies  of  the 
aen  of  the  Governor's  rank  in  the  dLntant  cities  and 
provinces.  When  no  such  ob;itaciO  prevents  ''-the 
ourseoftrue  k>vc''  from  runnmg  ''smooth,"  and  a 
•outh  has  fixed  his  uiFections  upon  a  maiden  of  suita- 
de  condition,  he  declares  his  pasaion  by  afiixing  a 
)ranch  of  a  certain  shrub  to  the  house  of  the  damsers 
>artnts.  If  the  branch  be  neglected,  the  suit 
3  rejected;  but  if  it  is  acc.eptcd,  so  is  the  lover;  and  if 
he  young  lady  wishes  to  express  reciprocal  tendcruco.-:, 
iho  forthwith  blackens  her  teeth:  but  she  mu.t  not 
duck  out  her  eyebrows  until  the  wedding  sliall  have 
)eeu  actually  celebrated.  When  the  braucli  is  acre  pt- 
d  in  the  one  ca.^c,  or  the  p^ireuis  have  agreed  to 
tnite  their  children  in  the  oilvr,  a  Ci'rtain  number  ol" 
r»:ile  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  many  female 
ricnds  of  the  bride,  arc  appointed  as  marriage-bio- 
:ers.  Tliese  persons  discuss  and  ai  r.iiigv)  the  tf^rms  ot 
he  marriagCTContract:  and  when  they  have  agreed 
ipon  these,  they  carefully  select  two  auspicious  days; 
he  first  for  an  intervievr  betwci^n  the  aiilauced  pair, 
he  second  for  tlio  wedding.  At  this  sic'ge  ot  the  pro- 
eedinga  the  bridegro  )m  seuils  pre  loats,  as  custly  as 
I  is  means  will  allow,  to  the  bride,  which  she  imme- 
iutly  oflcrs  to  her  parents,  in  ackn(*wledgmtut  of 
heir  kindness  in  her  infancy,  and  of  the  pains  be- 
towed  upon  her  education.  Thus,  although  a  Japan- 
sc  lady  is  not  subjected  to  the  usual  Oriental  degra- 
lation  of  being  purchased  of  her  father  by  her  hus- 
band, a  handsome  daughter  is  still  considered  as  ra- 
lier  an  addition  than  otherwise  to  the  fortune  of  the 
amily.  The  bride  is  not,  however,  transferred  quite 
mpty  handed  to  her  future  home.  Dcoides  sending  a 
cw  trifles  to  the  bridegroon^.,  in  return  for  his  magnif- 
cent  gifts,  the  parents  of  the  bride,  after  ccrcintjni- 
►nsly  burning  iliAr  daughter's  ehildi^h  toys,  in  token 
>f  her  chang(»  of  condition;  provide  hw  a  !tand:;iine 
rou^?rau,  and  bestow  upon  her  i,iany  articles  of 
lOiisehold  furniture,  where  the  handsouudy-matlcd 
loors  answers  the  purpose  ef  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and 


bedsteads.  Those  given  on  the  occasion  in  question 
always  include  a  spinning-wheel,  a  loom,  and  the  cul- 
inary implements  requisite  in  a  Japanese  kitchen. 
The  whole  of  this  bridal  equipment  is  conveyed  in 
great  state  to  the  bridegroom*s  house  on  the  wedding- 
day,  and  there  exhibited- 

The  bride  is  attired  in  white  to  typify  her 
purity,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  wdiite 
veil.  This  veil  is  her  destined  shroud,  which  is  as- 
sumed at  the  moment  of  exchanging  a  paternal  for  a 
conjugal  home,  in  token  that  the  bride  is  thencefor- 
ward dead  to  her  own  family,  belonging  wholly  to  the  , 
husband  to  whom  she  is  about  to  be  delivered  up. 
In  this  garb  she  is  seated  in  a  palanquin  of  the  higher 
class,  and  carried  forth,  escorted  by  the  marriage- 
brokers,  by  her  family,  and  by  tiie  friends  bidden  to 
the  wedding- feast;  the  men  all  in  their  dress  of  cere- 
mony, the  women  in  their  gayest,  gold-bordered 
robes.  The  procession  parades  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  town,  affording  an  exceedingly  pretty 
spectacle.  Upon  reaching  the  bridegroom's  house, 
the  bride,  still  in.  her  future  shroud,  is  ac- 
companied by  two  playfellows  of  her  girlhood  into 
the  state-room,  where,  in  the  post  of  honour,  sits  the 
bridegroom,  with  his  parents  and  nearest  relations. 
In  the  center  of  the  apartment  stands  a  beautiful 
wrought  table,  with  miniature  rep resenta (ions  of  a 
fir  tree,  a  plum  tree,  in  blossom,  cranes,  and  tortoises, 
the  emblems,  respectively,  of  man's  strength,  of 
woman's  beauty,  and  of  long  and  happy  life.  Upon 
another  table  stands  all  the  apparatus  for  ''saki'^ 
drinking:  Beside  this  last  table  the  bride  takes  her 
stand;  and  now  begins  a  pourii^g  out,  presenting  and 
drmking  ofj'saki,"  amidst  Ibrmalities,  numerous  and 
minute  beyond  description  or  conception,  in  which 
the  bridemaids,  (as  they  may  bo  called,)  under  the 
titles,  for  the  nonce,  of  male  and  female  butterflies, 
bear  an  imi)ortant  part,  which  it  must  require  many  a 
school  rehearsal  to  perfect.  This  drinking  fioi.shed  in 
due  form,  the  ceremonial  is  completed.  The  wedding 
guests  now  appear,  and  the  evening  now  is  spout  in 
drinking  "saki."  •        . 

The  wedding  feast,  liowevcr;  is  said  to  usually 
cojisist  of  very  simple  fare,  in  deferance  to  the  fru- 
gality and  simplicity  of  the  eaidy  Japanese,  which 
many  of  the  customs  still  prevalent  are  designed  to 
commemorate.  Three  days  afterwards  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  pay  their  respects  to  the  lady's  family, 
and  the  wedding  forms  are  over.  Whether  tlie  house 
in  which  the  young  wife  is  thus  domiciliated  be  her 
husbawrs  or  his  father's,  if  yet  living,  depends  upon 
whether  that  father  has  or  has  not  been  yet  induced, 
by  the  vexations,  burthens,  and  restrictions  attached 
to  the  condition  of  head  of  a  family,  to  resign  that 
dignity  to  his  sou.  These  annoyances,  increasing 
with  the  rank  of  the  parties,  are  said  to  bo  such,  that 
almoi't  eveiy  father  in  Japan,  of  the  high  orders  at 
least,  looks  impatiently  for  the  day  when  ho  shall  have 
a  son  of  age  to  take  his  place,  he  himself,  together 
v,-ith  his  wife  and  younger  children,  becoming  thence- 
forth dependants  upon  that  son. 

Even  among  the  commonest  people,  brawlers,  brag- 
garts, loud-tcngued  disputants,  dirty  slovens,  or  men 
with  coarse  repulsive  manners,  are  very  seldom  mef 
with.  The  poorest  laborer,  toilin^b>;  thcj.vayside 
for  his  daily  bread,  expects  a  civil  (piesObn,  nnd  is 
ahvays  ready  with  a  civil  answer. 
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CAPITAL   AND   LABOE. 

BY   E.    W.   TXJLLIDGB. 

Capital  and  labor  are  most  essential  to  each  other's 
service.  There  is  naturally  the  closest  relationship 
between  them,  but  in  societies  hitherto  there  has  ex* 
isted  between  them  a  radical  antagonism.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  because  there  is  any  fundamental  disagree- 
ment in  the  abstract  conceptions  of  capital  and  labor, 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  been  practically 
harmonized  to  any  general  extent. 

Mens'  social  interests  are  not  in  concord,  and  no 
national  legislation  has  yet  attempted  as  a  part  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government  to  put  capital  and 
labor  into  a  bond  of  union.  Indeed  the  commercial 
enterprise  and  interests  of  nations,  the  social  activities 
and  circumstances  of  peoples  have  been  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  get  along  as  best  they  may. 
Perhaps  on  the.  whole  this  has  been  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  seeing  that  history  abundantly  proves  that 
governments  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  have  miss- 
managed  nearly  everything  they  have  touched. 

Great  capitalists,  men  with  restless  instincts  of  ac- 
quisitiveness, gigantic  minds  for  enterprise,  and  social 
leaders  endowed  with  vast  commercial  abilities,  have 
raised  themselves  up  and  carried  society  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  along.  All  this  has  been  upon  the 
principle  that  the  strongest  will  makes  the  strongest 
mark;  men  of  executive  characters  will  step  out  and 
lead  their  fellows  and  shrewd  men  of  even  ordinary 
ability  will  gather  others  around  them  and  set  them 
to  work. 

There  is  a  keen  policy  in  this  practise  of  setting 
others  to  work  for  you  and  then  putting  your  hands 
in  your  pockets  and  directing  them  with  a  clear  head. 
The  man  of  ability  can  do  more  when  his  hands  are  un- 
employed, excepting  in  grasping  the  gains,  for  then  the 
head  brings  forth  all  its  schemes  and  a  hundred  hands 
efficiently  employed  produces  more  than  one  pair  of 
hands  possibly  could.  There  is  always  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  in  the  market  needing  employment — aye  often- 
times pining,  starving,  dying  for  employment.  Nine 
out  of  ten  are  virtually  in  a  begging  attitude  to  let 
them  work  for  you — in  fact  to  work  for  anybody  who 
can  and  will  use  them.  They  cannot  use  themselves, 
for  they  know  not  how;  they  cannot  set  themselves 
to  work  for  the  work  must  bo  found  for  them  to  do; 
ihCV  cannot  supply  themselves  though  the  people 
have  ever  within  themselves  all  the  creative  sources: 
they  ha>'P  all  the  elements  of  wealth  but  the  chaos 
must  be  orgu.^ized  and  the  energies  of  labor  directed 
to  the  best  accocmt. 

Labor,  therefore,  demands  the  association  of  capital 
to  beef  any  great  service  to  society  at  large  or  even  to 
the  operative  classes  who  have  so  abundantly  that 
labor  to  sell.  And  with  capital  comes  that  class  of 
men  more  or  less  eminent  for  their  executive  ability, 
tiieir  commercial  tact  and  their  source-finding  capac- 
ity. We  call  these  men  capitalists  in  general  terms, 
but  this  itf  their  second  degree.  They  are  the  employ- 
ers of  the  unemployed  the  creators  of  enterprise   the 


social  and  commercial  legislators:  and,  indeed,  in 
very  much  they  are  public  benefactors:  yet  we  must 
not  hide  the  fact  that  their  self-interest  is  chiefly  the 
basis  of  all  their  undertakings.  Hence  there  is  the 
necessity  of  a  better  relationship  existing  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  a  more  just  reciprocity  of  good 
and  profits  to  be  worked  out  between  the  employer 
and  employed, 

I  remember  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  President 
Young  delivered  years  ago,  very  pertinent  upon  the 
subject  of  capital  and  labor.    He  said  "I  have  grown   { 
rich  by  feeding  and  employing  the  poor."    This  ex-   ; 
presses  in  terse  form  the  proper  functions  of  capital  I 
To  feed  the  operative  classes  is  its  legitimate  service;   I 
its  results  on  its  own  side  are  an  accumulation  and  an  i 
extended  field  of  enterprise.    The  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident has  also  been  variously  defined.    Not  to  give 
charity  to  the  needy  but  to  put  them  into  the  way  j)f 
providing  for  themselves,  to  teach  his  people  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  to  direct  all  their  energies 
and  creative  abilities  to  their  own  and  the  public  good 
constitute  another  form  of  his  policy. 

Now  all  this  which  has  been  at  various  times  defined 
as  the  special  policy  of  our  leader  in  his  administra- 
tion of  social  government,  is  properly  involved  in  the 
strict  duties  of  capital.  Granted  that  every  capitalist 
feels  not  the  sacred  obligations  of  a  mission  as  does 
Brigham  Young,  yet  the  majority  of  men  with  truly 
great  capacities  feel  themselves  responsible  for  society 
and  obligated  to  direct  the  various  classes  of  the  oper- 
ative pepple,  not  alone  for  selfish  ends,  but  also  for  the 
support  of  the  workers  and  the  commonwealth  of  man- 
kind. The  lawless  hordes  who  have  conquered  nations 
by  the  might  of  the  sword  and  subdued  peoples  into 
passive  slaves  by  an  iron  despotism  are  back  on  the 
old  tracks  of  barbarism,  and  they  are  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  civilization.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  the 
true  era  oi*  civilization  we  enter  the  age  and  field  of 
commerce;  commercial  men  with  their  capital  rise  up 
from  the  people  to  represent  them,  to  protect  them,  to 
employ  them,  to  care  for  them,  to  lift  them  up  in  the 
scale  ofiBocietyeven  as  they  have  lifted  themselves  up 
£rom  the  serfdom  of  the  past.  Hence  in  modern  times 
we  have  a  new  class  of  nobles  called  the  moneyocracy, 
rivals  of  the  hereditary  descendants  of  the  robber 
Barons  of  old.  Commerce  then,  in  its  very  nature  and 
mission,  represents  the  people  and  the  peoples  good; 
but  we  must  have  broad  and  more  general  views  of 
commerce  for  another  occasion  and  deal  here  particu- 
larly with  the  branch  subject  of  capital  and  labor. 

Now  very  often,  be  it  observed,  the  wording  is  ren- 
dered Capital  versiLs  Labor.  But  this  is  not  the  true 
rendering,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  masters 
and  capitalists  too  often  give  it  that  turn,  and,  in  the 
popular  predjudice,  there  is  great  jealousy  and 
great  distrust  manifested  towasds  capital.  Labor  too 
on  its  side,  too  often  deems  that  it  has  a  legitimate 
mission  to  war  against  capital,  and  unite  for  protec- 
tion against  it  just  as  commerce  once  fought  for  ages 
against  barbarism,  and  united  against  despotism 
for  the  liberties  of  nations.  Out  of  this  antagonism 
and  mutual  distrust  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploy ed-s-bet  ween  capital  and  labor  have  grown  trades 
unions  on  one  hand,  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to 
the  combinations  of  the  people  on  the  other.  But  in 
olden  times  in  our  Londons  and  our  Amsterdams  the 
masters  and  their  * 'apprentices"  and  men  were  of  a 
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[ass  and  a  family  who,  united,  won  revolutions,  and 
^er  together  struck  for  the  liberties  and  progress  of 
poples.  Capital  and  labor  then,  should  go  hand-in- 
iand,  as  they  did  of  old,  for  the  individual  and  public 
^od.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  view  and  application 
'f  the  subject  touching  Utah  and  its  present  aflGairs. 

It  is  the  fact  that  what  this  people  most  need  at  the 
iresent  state  of  their  social  progress  and  for  their 
ature  state  of  social  enlargement  is  capital.  They 
lave  possessed  all  the  time  abundance  of  th6  element 
Bbor,  and  at  least  twice  as  much  talent  and  produc- 
ive  ability  as  that  brought  into  requisition.  '  Indeed, 
k)tb  have  languished  to  death,  been  broken-hearted, 
ieen  in  poverty,  gone  into  apoatacy  for  the  lack  of 
bown  legitimate  employment,  and  because  of  the 
fcost  terrible  of  all  hells,  to  a  man  of  independent 
ipirit  and  ambition— the  lack  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
iseful  either  to  himself  or  others.  I  speak  with  author- 
ity on  this  point,  and  speak  God's  truth  of  many  a 
sterling  man  who  has  gone  astray  and  who  is  now  no 
longer  numbered  with  Israel,  and  I  do  believe  with 
ill  my  soul  the  Latter  Day  Saints  are  the  Israel  of 
God. 

Go  into  the  canon;  go  to  the  plow;  go  make  a 
farm!  Well,  1  belieyc  there  are  but  few  of  us  who 
have  not  done  all  we  could  even  in  these  and  similar 
lines.  All  that  men  could  do  in  usefulness  and  indus- 
try and  every  enterprise  within  reach  I  believe  the 
bcople  of  Utah  have  done  and  I  hope  God  and  his 
servants  approbate  them.  But  we  have  been  hitherto 
pnssing  through  the  first  stages  of  society  and  doing 
tho  work  of  pioneers  and  settlers  of  a  new  and  very  un- 
inviting counti'y,  and  our  leaders  have  marvelously 
directed  us  both  for  individual  and  collective  good. 
They  have  made  us  like  into  a  little  nation  and  it  is 
indeed  a  marvel.  I  am  proud  of  the  community,  from 
our  great  executive  head  to  the  least  of  the  faithful  of 
Israel,  and  have  ever  boasted  of  them  at  homo  and 
abroad;  radical,  though  I  may  be  in  ray  views.  ; 
'  But  we  have  a  present,  there  will  be  for  us  a  future, 
tut  not  the  one  our  enemies  look  for — our  dissolution. 
There  are  at  least  one  half  of  this  community  who  are 
manufacturers.  They  come  from  the  great  manufac- 
turing  nations  and  the  largest  portion  of  their  lives 
has  been  spent  in  the  operative  spheres.  Now  we 
have  not  been  engaged  in  the  past,  with  all  our  might 
in  the  manufacturing  activities,  and  largely  in  home 
enterprises,  growing  therefrom,  and  even  commerce 
has  been  very  limited,  it  has  hitherto  simply  been  im- 
portations and  sales.  Most  of  the  higher  functions  of 
commerce  and  the  nobler  efforts  of  home  enterprise 
have  been  outside  of  our  reach.  All  importation,  no 
exportation,  chiefly  consumption  of  manufactures, 
and  not  manufacturing  life  and  vast  manufacturing 
firms  scattered^throughout   the   Territory   employing 

tens  of  thousands,  euch  has  been  in  the  chapter  of  the 

past.  ...  /.       • 

We  need  now  capital  and  the  combinations  ot  capi- 
tal, and,  better  than  both,  wise  executive  public-spirit- 
ed men  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise 
and  growth.  This  is  what  Prssident  Brigbam  Young 
is  aiming  for,  this  is  what  our  brethren  the  merchants 
areimiting  with  him  and  the  people  to  bring  about- 
It  is  truly  a  great  social  work  this  community  has 
nov/  in  hand.  If  Brigbam  accomplishes  for  Israel  in 
this  all  that  he  has  in  his  heart,  then  will  he  bless  us 
with  the  greatest  temporal  blessing   yet   bestowed. 
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CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

After  toiling  up  a  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  eacuinberixl 
with  blocks  of  gray  atone,  of  which  the  island  sceraed  to  be 
formed,  forcing  his  way  over  fallen  trees  and  through  the 
tangled  undergrowth  of  a  species  of  wild  vino,  which  abound- 
ed on  the  mountain-side,  Ilazel  stopped  to  breathe  and  peer 
around,  as  well  as  the  dense  foliage  permitted.  Ho  was  up  to 
his  waist  in  scrub,  and  the  stiflf  leaves  of  the  bayonet-plant  which 
rendered  caution  necessary  in  walkings  At  moments,  through 
the  dense  foliage,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  The  sun  was 
In  the  north  behind  him,  and  by  this  alone  ho  guided  his  road 
due  southerly  and  upward.  Once  only  he  found  a  small  clear 
ed  space  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  here  it  was  ho  uttered 
tho  cry  Helen  heard.  He  waited  a  few  moments  in  the  hope 
to  hear  her  voice  in  reply,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  Again  he 
plunged  upward,  and  now  the  ascent  became  at  times  so  ar- 
duous that  more  than  once  he  almost  resolved  to  relinquish,  or, 
at  least,  to  defer  his  task;  but  a  moment's  rest  recalled  him  to 
himself,  and  ho  was  one  not  easily  baffled  by  difficulty  or  labor, 
80  he  toiled  on  until  he  judged  the  summit  ought  to  have  been 
reached.  After  pausing  to  take  breath  and  counsel,  he  fancied 
that  he  had  borne  too  much  to  the  left,  tho  ground  to  his  right 
appeared  to  rise  more  than  tho  path  that  ho  was  pursuing, 
which  had  become  level,  and  he  concluded,  that,  instead  of 
ascending,  he  was  circling  the  mounlaia-top.  lie  turned  aside, 
therefore,  and  after  ten  minutes'  hard  climbing  he  was  pushing 
through  a  thick  and  high  scrub,  when  the  earth  f^e  *med  to  give 
way  beneath  him,  and  he  tell— into  an  abyss. 

He  wiis  engulfed.  He  fell  from  bush  to  bush — down — down 
scratch— rip-  -plump!  until  he  lodged  in  a  prickly  bush  more 
winded  than  hurt.  Out  of  this  he  crawled,  only  to  discover 
himself  thus  landed  in  a  great  and  perfectly  circnlar  plain  of 
about  thirty  acres  in  extent,  or  about  350  vards  in 
diameter.  In  the  center  was  a  lake,  also  circular,  the  broad 
belt  of  shore  around  this  lake  was  covered  with  rich  grass, 
level  as  a  bowling-green,  and  all  this  again  was  surrounded  by 
a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff,  down  which  indeed  ho  had  fallen: 
this  cliff  was  thickly  clothed  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
Hazel  recognized  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
On  examining  the  lake  he  found  the  waters  Impregnatea  with 
volcanic  products.  Its  bottom  was  formed  of  asphaltum.  Hav- 
ing made  a  circuit  ol  the  shores,  he  perceived  on  the  westerly 
glde— that  next  the  island—a  break  in  the  cliff;  and  on  a  nar- 
row examination  ho  discovered  an  outlet.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  lake  at  oue  time  had  emptied  its  waters  through  this 
ancient  water-course.  The  descent  here  was  not  only  gradual, 
but  tbe  old  river  bed  was  tolerably  free  from  ob?tructionH,  es- 
pecially of  the  vegetable  kind. 

He  made  bis  way  rapidly  downwards,  and  in  half  an  hour 
reached  marshy  ground.  The  cane-brake  now  lay  before  him. 
On  his  left  he  saw  the  sea  on  the  south,  about  a  third  of  a  mile. 
He  knew  that  t#  the  right  must  be  the  sea  on  the  north,  about 
half  a  mile  or  so.  He  bent  his  way  thither.  Tho  edge  of  the 
swamp  was  very  clear,  and  though  somewhat  spongy,  affor^led 
good  walking  unimpeded.  As  ho  approached  Ihe  spot  where 
he  judged  the  boat  to  be,  the  underwood  thickened,  the  trees 
again  interlaced  their  arms,  and  he  had  to  struggle  through  the 
foliage.  At  length  he  struck  the  smaller  lagoon,  and,  as  he 
was  not  certain  whether  it  wasfordable,  he  followed  its  course 
to  the  shore,  where  he  had  previously  crossed.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  reached  the  boat,  and  was  pleased  to  find  her  afloat. 
The  rising  tide  had  oven  moved  her  a  few  feet  back  into  the 
canal. 

Hazel  shouted  to  apprise  Miss  RoUeston  of  his  return,  and 
then  proceeded  to  restore  the  mast  to  its  place,  and  replace  the 
rigging  and  the  oars.  This  occupied  some  little  time.  He  felt 
surprised  that  she  had  not  appeared.  He  shouted  again.  No 
reply. 

en  APTKR  XXIX. 

Hazel  advanced  hurriedly  into  the  grove,  which  he  hunted 
thoroughly,  but  without  eftect.  He  satisfied  himself  that  she 
could  not  have  quitted  the  spot,  since  the  marsh  enclosed  it  on 
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one  side,  {be  canals  on  the  second  and  third,  the  sea  on  the 
fourlli:  Ho  returned  to  the  boat  more  surprised  than  anxious. 
Uc  wai-'-d  awhile,  and  ngiin  shouted  her  name —stopped — 
listened- -no  an-v/rr. 

Vet  Mirrly  Hi  'en  C(»;ild  no}  have  been  more  than  a  hundred 
yavLl:  iTi-\A  V.  h  Ti'  h.»  >luod.  Uis  heart  beat  v;ith  a  strange  sense 
ol  tipi  rr':r  .r  ion.  Ho  hcai\I  nothing  but  the  rustling  of  the  fo- 
li  .f*:  and  the  sop  of  tlie  wavp3  on  the  shore,  as  the  tide  crept 
up  Ihr  rh::if:le.  A-^  h:-  ryes  roved  in  every  direction,  ho  caught 
s;;.'liL  rr.^nut!:in[r  while  near  the  foot  of  a  withered  cypress 
tree,  r.'d  i\Uy  }  .-r u.:  from  where  he  stood.  He  approached  the 
bu:-l  c-  in  v.I  • -h  ll:,^  iwc  was  parliuUy  concealed  on  that  side, 
and  (pilckly  rco  .iiiH.x'd  a  piulion  of  Helen's  dress.  He  ran  to- 
ward- li:  r-  bar  .1  tliroiv^ii  the  underwood,  and  gained  the  in- 
c!(:.r.:ic'.  Mo  \Vm  :  riuin^^  there,  udlcop,  as  he  conjectured,  her 
bac':  k\;nip[5  i.'rainst  tlie  trunk.  He  contemplated  her  thus  for 
-I  ue  !r.f>i  u  ;U.  and  tlu-n  he  advanced,  about  to  awaken  her;  but 
was  rtinclv'sprccl.li  .^.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  her  eyes  open 
and  widely  di.-tondcd;  her  boHom  heaved  slowly.  Hazel  ap- 
pioachvd  rrpidly,  and  ealled  to  her. 

Her  Cj'''<  n:v(r  m'»v»nl,  not  a  limb  sliiicd.  She  seat  glaring 
furwar<].     (»ri].<r]ip  W'<  c/dcd  a    «riake     grey-    mottled  with 

.1  and  .-;e!cc(i.'d  a  bsauch  oI  the  doud  tree. 
Ivit.'^th.  Aiiiad  with  this,  ho  advanced 
It  \.  ao  A  eiy  quiet,  thanks  to  the  warmth 
tdrd  the  stick  nt  it,  the  vermin  lifted  its 
Li'H  to  rp;iv(':':  thou  it  darted  at  the  slick, 
raiire  lc'nf;tlt.  ilnzol  retreated,  the  snake 
Miu  dai  tod. 
roC'.'.?  four  or  Ih'e  times,  he  enticed  the 
t".::  1  lluu  a\aili!if:  himbelf  ol  a  moment  before 
,  I:<'  xtn;ok  it  n  siuart  blow  on  the  neck. 
Wlic.i  Haztl  lutned  to  Miss  Jiolleston,  he  found  her  still 
(ixv'd  iu  the  a-iltude  inlo  which  terror  had  transfixed  her.  The 
poor  «?:iil  had  iLtnuiued  raotionUvs  for  ivn  hour,  under  the  terri- 
ble fH^ciraliou  ol  i!.<j  reptil^^,  comatized.  Ho  spoke  to  her,  but 
a  quick  sp:^.:iiL.'iIo  action  ol  her  throat  and  a  quivering  of  ber 
liaud. ,  aloiMMC.  ;K.r.dcd.  'the  si2:ht  of  her  suffering  agonized 
lim  bv  \uiul  (.j'u  ivu,  but  ho  touk  hor  hands—he  pressed 
tbcai,  t(T  ll:cy  w-'re  icy  cold  -  he  called  piteously  on  her  name. 
iJut  ^H- ;ct  ir  •:)  iaeipabie  ofeiiort  Then  stooping  ho  raised 
her  lend  iiv  i:i  his  ami',  and  eairicd  her  to  the  boat,  where  he 
laid  hi'r,  .^itlll  unr<  -i  tin;;  and  incapable 

WlCii  trtiabli!  '^hial;.",  and  weak  hands,  ho  launched  Ihccut- 
to::  vy.d  ll.y  v/. if  once  niore  afloat  and  bound  homeward. 

](c.  dij  -  d  t:,^' I;.il  r  into  the  fresh  water  he  had  brought 
v.i;!;  h::a  1-  i  i\  :;•  i]\\\y .  upply.  and  dashed  it  on  her  forehead, 
Ti.i  \j:u  ;  i .  I"  1  Uulii  he  pv-rct  \\('i\  her  breathing  became  less 
].oi:.ral.  ..  !  i.'Mo  i.![)ii!.  'ili.-uhe  rai.'^d  her  a  little,  and  her 
h?ad  rL'-t.  .'1  upon  Id.-,  luja. 

\Vho:i  III  y  r«'ac!M.d  the  cutiauce  ot  th'5  bay  ho  was  obliged 
[J  ]»a.  i:,.  it'i  \]\r  V.  iiid  bciij;;  ;.iill  .-,oiKherly,  ho  could  net  cn- 
ivr  ''jj  l!'..  ]■  '.ri  .'-.'rif,  !)af  eiui;^  r<>Uii«l  and  ran  iu  by  the  wcst- 
f  r.:  ;  .        .(".   \'.r^    ..  i;f  l)y  \\  hidi  ili'^v  had  left  tho  same  mom- 
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and  wid' i)ered  tenderly  that  they 
A<;ed  by  a  bob.    In  half  an  hour   tho 

:'■  '  '1  '  ii  t'!  '  .  i  I,  ;i  :.'i'  l'.;e  boat  house.  Then  he  asked 
li;  ^.^  :'■  .  I'u.n  "  cm  r,7l»  to  reach  her  hut.    She  raised  her 

b'lf  . :. :  ItU  di.  .'.\ :  he  liclijcd  hor  to  bind,  all  power  bad 
foi.  .d.  n  iit.r  liijili.-;  h  v  head  sunk  on  his  aiioulder,  and  his 
aim,  V. .Miisd  rt)uud  h"  r  litlie  .'i^uire.  alone   prevented  her  falling 


1      f!    !' 

h  ;-  ii 
brad. 


l;cljdL.-".iy  at  his  ilv 
bore  her  {<»  ihe  Lut 


A|;aiu  l;e   raised   her   in  his   arms  and 
Here  he  laid  her  down   on   her   bed,  and 

■''<\r  luu'.  uiiabln  to  re.-traiu  his  tenrP. 


He  watched 


Il  wi's  a  wivicl'r  laud  au\iou.>  night  for  Haz<d. 
tije  buf,  V.  iiliuut  tbo  couiai^e  to  approach  it. 

Tliuf  o:;.^  luoinLut  of  Wcaknes.s  which  occurred  tor  him  on 
l)Oard  Il:>>  Pro  ^-rjilue  when  ho  had  allowed  Helen  to  perceive 
the  nalu^f  ol  his  teoliufr^'  towards  hor,  had  rendered  all  his  ac- 
tions op.Mi  to  su'^i)iti'>u.  He  dared  not  exhibit  towards  ber  any 
sympa'd:.'  I.e  mipilit  not  <xtend  to  hor  tho  most  ordinary  civil- 
i;y.  li  <>  r<dl  ill,  if  fever  supervened!  bow  could  he  nurse 
V.  :•,  a'.'  !'.  1  up  »u  iiovV  His  touch  must 'have  a  significance,  ho 
!:•  '  v.- tl  ;i*;  l;>r.  I ' 'u.  ])-i,'o  her  in.'Xnsiblc  form,  he  embraced 
r  t  T  ila.a  cr.riir;!  tho  i)ioclous  burthen.  Could  ho  look  upon 
!.  r  ia  suIV.ripfr  wi.hout  betraying  his  forbidden  love?  And 
ll.rii  woulil  n<t  III-  i-.ltcnfioiis  ufllict  more  than  console? 

rh.'^v.i-.t:  tho  cud  uf-uch  bitter  thoughts  he  passcd^tho  night, 
v/i(:'^P.l  r.titicia;*  ih-^  clia:;  le  which  was  taking   place   over  the 


island.  The  sun  rose,  and  this  awakened  him  from  his  re 
which  had  replaced  sleep-,  he  looked  around,  and  then  bi 
sensible  of  the  warnings  in  the  air. 

The  sea-birds  flew  about  vaguely  and  absurdly,  and  &t 
sporting  in  currents  of  wind;  yet    there  was   but  little 
down  below.    Presently  clouds  came  flying  over  the  sky 
blacker  masses  gathered  on  the  horizon.    The  sea   chaD^^ 
color. 

Hazel  knew  tho  weather  was  breaking.  The  wet  sea^o 
at  hand — tho  moment  when  fever,  if  ench  an  invisible  ir 
tant  there  was  on  that  island,  would  visit  them.  In  a  few 
the  rain  would  be  upon  them,  and  he  reproached  Limsell 
want  of  care  in  the  construction  of  the  hut.  For  some  hoi 
hovered  around  it,  before  he  ventured  to  approacii  tho 
and  call  to  Helen.  Ho  thought  he  Heard  her  voice  laintlj 
ho  entered.  She  lay  there  as  ho  had  placed  her.  He  knc 
side  her,  and  was  appalled  at  the  change  in  hor  appearanc 

Tho  poor  girl's  system  had  received  a  shock  for  which  i 
unprepared, 

Hor  severe  sufferings  at  sea  had,  strange  to  say.  reduce 
in  appearance  less  than  could  have  been  believed;  for  her 
sical  endurance  proved  greater  than  that  of  the  stroni 
around  her.  But  tho  food  which  the  island  supplied  wa 
suited  to  restore  her  strength,  and  the  nervous  shock  to  i 
bhc  had  been  subjected  wa^  followed  by  complete  p rostra 

Ilu/.el  took  her  unresisting  hand,  which  be  would  have  i 
a  world  to  prc.^s.    He   felt  her  pulse;  it  was  weak,  but 
Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her  eye.s  sunken :  her   hand  dr: 
helplessly  when  he  reloaded  it. 

Leaving  the  hut  quietly,  but  hastily,  he  descended  the  ] 
the  rivulet,  which  he  crossed.  About  half  a  mile  abov 
boat-house  tho  stream  forked,  one  of  its  branches  coming 
the  west,  tho  other  from  the  cast.  Between  this  latter  b 
and  Terrapin  Wood,  was  a  stony  hill;  to  this  spot  Hazel 
and  fcll-ta  gathering  a  handful  of  poppies.  When  he  hi\ 
taincd  a  sufficient  quantity  he  returned  to  the  boat-bouse, 
a  small  fire  of  chips,  and  filling  his  tin  balor  ^ith  water.  I 
down  tho  poppies  to  boil.  When  tho  liquor  was  cool,  he 
Burcd  out  a  portion  and  drank  it.  In  about  twenty  minu: 
temples  began  to  throb,  a?Tnsation  which  wr.«  rapidly  ful 
by  nausea. 

It  was  midday  before  he  recovered  horn  the  eflfecld  < 
experiment  sufficiently  to  take  food.  Then  he  wailed  fo 
hours,  and  and  felt  much  restored.  He  stole  to  the  h\ 
looked  in.  Helen  lay  there  as  he -had  left  her.  He  s-t^ 
over  her;  hor  eyes  were  half  closed,  and  she  turned  them 
ly  upon  him;  her  lips  moved  a  little—that  was  all.  He  fc 
pul«  again;  it  was  still  weaker  and  slower.  He  rose  and 
away,  and  regaining  tho  boat  house,  he  measured  out  a  p. 
of  the  poppy  liquor,  one-third  of  the  dose  he  had  pre*  i 
taken,  and  drank  it.  No  headache  or  nausea  succec^lf 
felt  bis  pulse;  it  became  quick  and  violent,  while  a  ser 
numbness  overcame  him.  and  he  slept.  It  was  but  for 
minutes.  Ho  awoke  with  a  throbbing  brow,  and  some  sic' 
but  adth  a  sense  of  delight  at  the  heart,  for  he  hnd  fou 
opiate,  and  prescribed  its  quantity. 

Ho  drained  the  liquor  away  from  the  poppy  loaves,  an- 
ricd  it  to  the  hut.  Measuring  with  great  caie  a-  small 
tity,  be  lifted  tho  girl's  head  and  placed  it  to  her  lips, 
drank  it  mechanically.  Then  ho  watched  beside  her.  un! 
breathing  and  her  pulse  chauf^ed  in  character.  She  plept. 
turned  aside  then,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  pi 
fervently  for  her  life-  -prayed  as  wo  pray  for  iho  daily  bn 
the  heart.     Tfe  prnyed  and  waljcd. 


('  U  A  r  T  K  K     X  X  X  t . 

The  next  morning,  when  Helen  awoke,  she  was  vciy  y 
her  head  ached,  but  she  was  herself.  Hazel  had  made  a 
for  her  from  the  fleshy  part  of  a  turtle;  this  greatly  re 
her,  and  by  mid-day,  she  was  able  to  sit  up.  Having  seej 
her  wants  were  within  her  reach;  he  left  her;  but  in  a  few 
ments,  she  heard  him  busily  engaged  on  the  roof  of  her  hi 

On  his  return,  he  explained  to  her  his  fears  that  the.^tr.i 
was  scarcely  as  weather-proof  as  be  desired:  and  he  antici 
hourly  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  Helen  s 
and  pointed  to  the  sky,  which  here  was  clear  and  bright. 
Hazel  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  Tho  wet  season  woulJ 
mcnce  probably  with  an  atmospheric  convulsion,  and 
settle  down  to  uninterrupted  rain.  Helen  refused  ol^ti: 
to  believe  in  more  mm  than  |hey  h^  ^pericnccd  on  1 
the  boat— a  genial-shower.        ^*^^  ^i%^ 

"Yon  will  sec,*'  replied  lla;^el.    -^If  you  do   n*'.  c*:a:i  ,^ 
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\  within  tlio  nexl  Ihret)  days,  then  call  me  a  false  prophet^' 
following  day  passed,  and  Helen  recovered  more  strength, 
•ill  wns  loo  weak  to  walk,  but  she  employed  hei-self,  at 
I's  icqneFt.  in  muking  a  rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  some  forty 
;  lon*,^     Tills  he  required  to  fish  up  the  spar  to  a  sufficient 

on  the  groat  p^ilm-tfoe.  and  bind  it  firmly  in  its  place, 
e  she  worked  nimbly,  he  employed  himself  in  gathering  a 
of  such  tilings  as  they  would  require  during  the  coming 
y  sea^'on.  Shf  watched  him  with  a  smile,  but  ho  perse- 
:.  ^o  that  day  pussed.  The  next  morning  the  rope  was 
cd.  Helen  was  not  iio  well,  and  was  about  to  help  her- 
)  the  poppy  liquor,  whcu  Hazel  happily  stopped  her  hand 
lo;  ho  r.howcd  her  the.  exact  dose  necessary,  and  explain- 
inntely  the  effects  of  a  larger  draught.  Then  he  shouldor- 
>  rope,  and  sot  out  for  Palm-tree  Point. 
w«?  ab.HT.t  about  six  hours,  of  which  Helen  slept  four. 
1\  r  (wo,  which  seemed  very  long,  she  ruminated.  What 
be  liiinking  of  that  urado  her  smile  and  weep  at  the  same 
::■?  s'.iid  she  looked  so  impatiently  towards  the  door. 
1 11  iered  at  hial,  very  fatigued.  It  was  elcveu  miles  to 
i.int  I  nd  back.  While  eating  his  frugal  supper,  he  gave 
':>:UiI  01  hj.^  day 'li  adventures.     Strange  to   say,   he   had 

?i  :'.  sinj^'e  hchI  on  the  sands.  He  described  how  he  had 
•ne  (M.a  ot  her  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  spar,  and  with 
iher  between  his  teeth,  he  climbed  the  great  palm.  For 
thai:  un  hour  he  toiled;  he  gained  its  top,  passed  the  rope 
one  of  its  branches,  and  hauled  up  the  spar  to  about 
y  feet  above  the  ground;  then  desceoding  with  the  other 
ae  wound  the  rope  spirally  round  and  round  the  tree,  thus 
ng  to  its  trunk  the  first  twenty  feet  by  which  the  spar 
Xrom  the  branch. 

)  listened  very  carelessly,  he  thought,  and  betrayed  little 
:st  in  this  enterprise  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labor 
atigue. 

ua  he  had  concluded,  she  was  silent  awhile,   and  then, 
ng  up  quickly,  said,  to  his  great  surprise,— 
think  1  may  increase  the  dose  of  your   medicine  there- 
arc  mi.staken  in  its  powder.      I  am  sure  I  can  take  four 
what  you  gave  me.'' 

ilued  you  are  mistaken,"  he  answered,  quickly.    "I  gave 
he  ovtVemc  measure  you  can  take  with  safety." 
'jw  do  you  know  t)>at?  you  can  only  guess  at  its  eflects* 
ly  rate,  1  shall  try  it.'' 

■'.til  he.^itated,  and  then  confessed  that  be  had  made  a  little 
Iment  on  himf^elf.before  risking  its  effects  upon  her. 

!en  looI:ed  up  at  him  he  said  this  so  simply"  and  quietly 
L;jout  eyes  filled  with  au  angelic  light.  Was  it  admiration? 
:t  thankfulness?  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  quiver - 
It  ^^  as  bnt  a  moment,  and  she  felt  glad  that  Hazel  had 
i  ii'.vay  iVoni  her  and  saw  nothing. 

Ion;?  silence  followe<I  this   little  episode,  when   she  wa.s 
cJ  li'om  her  reverie, 
lor— pat—pat — patter. 
'  looked  up. 
-natter— -p-^tter. 

.  ii-  eyes  met.  It  was  the  rain.  Hazel  only  smiled  a  little, 
an  down  td  his  boat-house,  to  see  that  all  was  right  there,. 
All  returned  with  a  large  bundle  of  cHips,  with  which  he 
a  fire,  fur  the  j-ky  had  darkened  overhead,  Gusts  of 
iMU  alurig  the  water;  it  had  become  suddenly  chilly, 
had  almost  forgotten  the  feel  of  wet  weather, 
t  tho  fire  had  kindled,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
a ttcd  roof  being  resonant,  they  heard  it  strike  hero  and 
above  their  heads. 

ien  sat  down  on  her  little  stool  and  reflected. 
tuu  htit  weirt  two  persons.     One  had  foretold   this,  and 
I  it.  r.nd  provided  iigainst  it.  Tho  other  had  said  petulant- 
,vr."^ii  bugbear. 

d  now  the  rain  was  patteflug,  and  tho  Prophet  was  on  his 
i  making  her  as  comfortable  as  he  could  in  spite  of  all,  and 
iot  tho  man  to  remind  her  he  had  foretold  it, 

»  pondered  bin  character  while  she  watched  his  move- 
J  *  He  put  down  his  embers,  then  he  took  n  cccoa-pod  out 
llje  v.nll.  cut  it  iti  slice^i  with  his  knife,  and  made  a  fine 
Wit:  then  he  ran  out  again,  in  spite  of  Helen's  remon- 
.-e,  ;ii:d  broiij^ht  a  dozen  large  scales  of  the  i^almlree.  It 
iii  tlie  ir.oro  cheering  for  the  dismal  scene  without  and  tho 
1  ijig:  (»r  the  lain  on  tho  re-sounding  roof. 


But  thanks  to  Hazel's  precaution,  the  Init  proved  weather 
tight;  of  which  fact  having  satisfied  himself,  he  bade  her  good 
night.    He  was  at  the  door  when  her  voice  recalled  him. 

"Mr.  Hazel  1  cunnot  rest  this  night  without  asking  your  pur- 
don  for  all  the  unkind  things  1  may  have  done  and  said;  with- 
oat  thanking  you  humbly  for  your  great  forbearance  and  yoju- 
— respect  for  the  unhap  -I  mean  the  uu!'Oit  inalo  j:irl  tl;:i;Va^i 
upon  your  mercy.*' 

She  held  out  her  hand;  he  lor  li  It  b>-*vr^N*.i  lji<  own.  and 
faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  h':^r  kinlr...--:  u:ul  fo  slie 
sent  him  away  brimful  of  happiness. 

The  rain  was  descending  in  torrcat-.  S!ie  board  it,. but  he 
did  not  feel  it;  for  she  had  spread  her  an.3;err(  winces  over  hi^ 
existence,  and  he  regained  his  sh"lterod  l^ontliou-.^  be  knew 
not  how. 


C  II  !'  L  E  i:      X  X  \  I  I  . 


Tho  next  day  was  Sunday.  IIa;:el  hud  kept  a  calendar  of 
the  week,  and  every  seventh  day  waM  laid  a  ide  v/ilu  jr.ilousy. 
to  be  devoted  to  such  simple  religious  exeic^'os  as  ho  cr.uld  iii- 
vcnt.  The  rain  still  continued,  with  le?s  violenee  lihb'ed.  bul 
without  an  hour's  intermisaion.  After  breaklai^t  he  read  io 
her  the  exodus  of  the  J^raelites,  and  their  .^utlcriu^is  durin-^  t'uni 
desert  life.  He  compared  those  hardrbips  v.itli  liieir  own 
troubles,  and  pointed  out  to  her  how  their  condition  ])]'esented 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  The  island  wa:5  fiuilful,  the 
climate  healthy.  They  might  have  been  cast  away  on  a  jsandy 
key  or  reef,  where  they  would  have  perished  fdowjy  and  miser- 
ably of  hunger  and  exposure.  Then  they  were  spared  to  each 
other.  Had  she  been  alone  there,  she  could  not  have  provided 
for  herself;  had  he  been  castaway  a  r^olitary  man.  iIk^  i  land 
would  have  been  to  him  an  intolerable  pri     :i. 

In  all  these  reilexions  Hazel  wa»  very  .Lruarded  that  no  ex- 
pression should  escape  him  to  aroujie  her  apprehension.  He 
wa.s  BO  careful  of  this,  that  she  observed  his  cautiosi  and 
watched  his  restraint.  And  Helen  was  thinking  n:t)ic  of  this 
than  of  the  holy  subject  on  which  ho  war  discourFin;:^.  Tlie 
disgniso  ho  threw  over  his  heart  was  ])e:>etrablo  lo  the 
girl's  eye.  She  saw  his  love  in  every  careful  word,  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  detecting  it  under  his  rir;id  manner.  Secure 
in  her  own  position,  she  could  examine  him  Iroiu  the  loop-holes 
of  her  soul,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessiiioc  the  ?uf;prc?sed 
happiness  she  could  boitow  with  a  v.'ord,  She  did  not  wonder 
at  her  power.  The  best  of  women  have  the  unhira!  vanilr  tn 
take  for  granted  the  *;wav  tbpy  a'^'um''  over  tIr*i'Y;.-!  nre  v.-i:irb 
submits  to  thoiu, 

A  week  passed  thus,  and  Hazel  ble:  ed  the  lain  tii:it  di(  ve 
them  to  this  sociability.  He  had  prepared  tlu^  bbuIdLr  ol  u 
young  seal  which  had  drifted  ashore  dead.  This  membrane 
dried  in  the  sun  formed  apiece  of  excellent  paicbment.  and  le* 
desired  to  draw  upon  it  a  map  of  the  island.  To  nccomplish 
this,  the  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  good  red  ink  from  t'::eeoph- 
ineal,  which  is  crimson.  He  did  accordin-^  to  l;i/.  means.  He 
got  one  of  the  tin  vessels,  and  filled  it  till  ho  had  obtai\iel  a 
considerable  q\iantity  of  tho  metal.  This  lie  subj -ctedfor  fvjrty 
hours  to  the  action  of  lime-juice.  He  tli<'n  aiUIod  the  eocbineal 
and  mixed  till  he  obtaiiu'd  a  fine  f^carUt.  In  using  it  ho  add.'d 
a  small  quantity  of  a  )mrd  and  pure  gum— he  had  found  .  gum 
abonuded  on  tho  island.  His  pen  was  mado  frohi  an  os  - 
prey's  feather,  hundreds  of  which  were  strewn  about  tlie  cHih, 
and  some  of  these  he  had  already  .secured  and  dried. 

Placing  his  tin  baler  before  him,  on  which  Im*  had   sera! c bed 
his  notes,  he  drew  a  map  of  the  island. 
"What  shall  we  call  it:*'  said  he. 

Helen  paused,  and  then  replied,  "rail  it  '(t^<>rrr.d 
island.*' 

'•So  I  will,'*  he  said,  and  wrtde  it  dewn. 

Then  they  named  the  places  they  had  soo  i.  The  reef  Helen 
had  discovered  off  tho  north-west  coast  tisey  called  ''White 
Water  Island,''  because  of  the  breakers.  Tlien  came  '*Seal 
Bay,'*  "Palm-tree  Point.*'  '*Mount  Lookout,"  (this  was  the  hill 
due  south  of  where  they  lived).  They  called  the  eane  brake 
"Wild  Duck  i?wamp,"  and  the  spot)y  ^^Ko/^^iijjnehed 
"Cochineal  Clearing.  The  mountaiu  v.  as  nan0  ••M.-uni 
Cavity.-' 
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But  what  shall  wo  call  the  capitalof  the  kingdom— this  hat?'' 
said  Miss  Rolleston,  as  she  leaned  over  him  and  pointed  to  the 
spot. 

'*Saint  Helen's,"  said  Hazel,  looking  up,  and, he  wrote  it 
down  ere  she  could  object. 

Thea  there  was  a  little  awkward  pause,  while  he  was  busy 
occupied  in  filling  up  some  topographical  details..  Sho  turned 
it  off  gaily. 

"What  are  those  caterpillars  that  you  have  drawn  thcro, 
sprawling  over  my  kingdom?"  she  askedL. 

•'Caterpillars!  you  are  complimentary,  Miss  Rolleston,  Those 
aro  mountains.-' 

* 'Oh,  indeed:  /.nd  those  lines  you  are  now  drawing  ace  riv- 
ers, I  presume.*^* 

*'Yes:  let  us  call  this  branch  of  orur  solitary  estuary,  which 
rufls  westward,  the  River  Lee,  and  this,  to  the  east,  the  River 
Mcdway.    Is  such  your  majesty's  pleasure?" 

"La  Rcine  le  veut,''  replied  Helen,  smiling.  **But,  Master 
Geographer,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  are  putting  in  mountains 
and  rivers  which  you  have  never  explored:  how  do  you  know 
that  these  turns  and  twists  in  the  stream  exist  as  you  represent 
them?  and  tho?«  spurs,  which  look  so  real,  have  you  not  added 
them  only  to  disguise  the  caterpillar  character  of  your  range  of 
hills?" 

Hazel  laughed  as  he  confessed  to  drawing  on  hia   fancy  for 
^orae  little  details.     But  pleaded  that  all  geographers,  when 
they  drew  maps,  were  licensed  to  fill  in  a  few  such  touches, 
where  discovery  had  failed  to  supply  particulars. 

Helen  had  always  believed  religiously  in  maps,  and  was 
amused  when  sho  reflected  on  her  former  credulity. 
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*'CuU  Elizabeth  Oluppins/' said  Sergeant  Buzfiiz,  rising  a 
minute  afterwards,  with  renewed  vigor. 

"Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Oluppins,— do  you  recollect  being  in 
Mrs.  Bardell -8  back  one  pair  of  stairs,  on  one  particular  morn- 
ing in  July  last,  when  she  was  dusting  Pickwick's  apartment?*' 

"Yes,  my  Lord  and  jury,  I  do." 

'•Mr,  Pickwick's  sitting-room  was  tlio  fir?t  floor  front,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

"Yc8,  it  were,  air." 

Court.— ^*  What  were  you  doing  in  the  back  room,  ma'am?" 

*'My  Lord  and  jury,  1  will  not  deceive  you." 

Court.— **You  had  better  not,  ma'am." 

*'I  was  there,  unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Bardellj  I  had  been  out 
with  a  little  basket,  gentlemen,  to  buy  three  pound  of  red  kid- 
ney purlatics,  which  was  three  pound  tuppense  ha'peny,  when 
I  see  Mrs.BardeU's  street  door  on  the  jur." 

Court.— "On  the  what?" 

••Partly  open ,  my  Lord." 

Court.— "She  said  on  the  jar." 

"It's  all  the  same,  my  Lord." 

The  little  judge  looked  doubtful,  and  eaid  he'd  make  a  note 
of  it. 

"I  walked  in,  gentlemen,  just  to  say  goodmornin''  and  went, 
in  a  permiscuous  manner,  up  stairs,  and  into  the  back  room. 
Gentlemen,  there  was  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  front  room, 
and—" 

"And  youliBtoned,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Clnppins!" 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  I  would  scorn  the  haction.  Tho 
voices  was  very  loud,  sir,  and  forced  themselves  upon  my  ear." 

"Well,  Mi-8.  Cluppins,  you  were  not  listening,  but  you  heard, 
the  voices.    Was  one  of  those  voices  Pickwick's?" 

'Yes,  it  were,  sir.'- 

And  Mrs.  Cluppins,  after  distinctly  stating  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Bardell.  repeated*  by  slow  degrees, 
and  by  diift  of  many  questions,  tho  conversation  she  had  beard. 
Which,  like  many  other  conversations  repeated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, or,  indeed,  like  many  other  conversations  repeated 
under  any  circuraslances,  was  of  the  smallest  possible  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  looked  big  now. 

Mrs.  Cluppins,  having  broken  the  ice,  thought  it  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  entering  into  a  short  dissertation  on  her  own 
domestic  affairs;  so  she  straightway  proceeded  to  inform  the 
court  that  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  children  at  that  present 
speaking,  and  thaf  she  entertained  confident  expectations  of 
presenting  Mr.  Cluppins  with  a  ninth  somewhere  about  that  day 
six  months.  At  this  interesting  point,  the  little  judge  interpos- 
ed most  irascibly;  and  the  worthy  lady  was  taken  out  of  court. 


"Nathaniel  Winklel"  said  Mr.  Simpkin. 
"Here!"  "Mr.  Winkle  entered  the  witness-box,  and,   havii 
been  duly  sworn,  bowed  to  the  judge,  who  acknowledged  \\ 
compliment  by  saying: — 
Court.— "Don't  look  at  me,  sir;  look  at  the  jury. 
Mr.  Winkle  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  looked  at  t)i«  pla 
where  he  thought  tho  jury  might  be. 
Mr,  Winkle  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Simpkin. 
"Now,  sir,  havo  the  goodness  to  let  his  Lordship  nnd  i 
jury  know  what  your  name  is,  will  you?"     Mr.    Simpkin! 
clined'his  head  on  one  side,  and  listened  with  great  sharpw 
for  the  answer,  as  if  to  imply  that  he  rather  thought   Mr.  W' 
kle's  natural  taste  for  peijury  would  induce  him  to   give  soiw 
name  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
"Winkle.'*  , 

Court.— Have  you  any  Christian  namo,  siiV* 
'•Nathaniel,  sir." 

Court. — Daniel,— any  other  name?" 
'^Nathaniel,  sir,— my  Lord,  I  mean." 

Court.— "Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Daniel  Nathaniel?"  | 

"No,  my  Lord,  only  Nathaniel;  not  Daniel  at  all." 
Court— "What  did  von  tell  me  it  was  Daniel  for,  then,  sir:  ■ 
"I  didn't  my  Lord." 

Court.— You  did,  sir.  How  could  I  have  got  Daniel  on  mi 
notes,  unless  you  told  me  so,  sir?" 

"Mr.  Winkle  has  rather  a  short  memory  my  Lord;  we   shal 
find  means  to  refresh  it  before  we  havo  quite  done  with  him, 
dare  say.     Now,  Mr.  Winkle;  attend  to  me,  if  you  please,  m 
and  let  me  recommend  yon  be  careful.     I  believe  yon  are  i 
particular  friend  of  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  are  you  not?" 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  now,  as  '-veil  as  I  recollect  a 
this  moment,  nearly—" 

•  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  not  evade  the  question.     Are  yon,  o 
aro  you  not  a  particular  friend  of  ,tho  dCTendant's?** 
'•I  was  just  about  to  say,  that—*' 

"Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  answer  my  question,  sir?"  , 

Court — "If  you  don't  answer  tho  question,  you'll  boc^jmmi^ 
ted  to  prison  sir." 
*'Yes,  I  am." 

'•Yes,  you  are.    Aud  couldn't  you  say  that  at  once.  sir2  Vti 

haps  you  know  the  plaintiflf;  too?  Eh,  Mr.  Winkle?"  ' 

"I   donH  know   nor,  but  i've  seen  her?     Now    bare  ihj 

goodness  to  tell  tho  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you   mean  h 

that.  Mr.  Winkle." 

"I  mean  that  I  am  not  intimate  with  her.  but  that  I  iiavesea 
her  when  I  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Pickwick  in  Goswell  Street. 
"How often  have  you  seen  her,  sir?'* 
"How  often?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Winkle,  how  often!  I'll  repeat  the  question  to^ 
you  a  dozen  times,  if  you  require  it,  sir." 

On  this  question  arose  the  edifying  brow-beating  customal 
on  such  points.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Winkle  said  it  was  quite  \i 
possible  for  him  to  say  how  many  times  ho  had  seen  Mrs.  Ba 
dell.  Then  he  was- asked  if  he  had  seen  her  twenty  times,! 
which  he  replied,  "Certainly,— more  than  that,"  Then  he  m 
asked  whether  he  hadn't  seen  hex  a  hundred  times, — whether  b 
couldn't  swear  that  he  had  seen  her  more  than  fifty  tin)f*«,- 
whether  he  didn't  know  that  he  had  seen  her  at  least  seventj 
five  times,— and  so  forth. 

*'Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  you  remember  calling  on  the  defend 
ant,  Pickwick,  at  these  apartments  in  tho  pI^intifiTs  bouse  i 
Goswell  Street,  on  one  particular  mornintf,  in  the  month  of  Ji 
ly  last?" 
"Yes,  I  do." 

"Were  you  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  a  friend  of  \l 
name  of  Tupman,  and  another  by  the  name  of  Snodgrass?' 
"Yes,  I  was." 
*'Are  they  here?" 

"Yes,  the^  are,"  looking  very  earnestly  towards  the  spi 
where  his  friends  were  stationed. 

*'Pray  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  never  mind  jov 
friends,"  with  an  expressive  look  at  the  jury.  ''They  mutt'  te 
their -stories  without  any  previous  consultation  with  yon, 
none  has  yet  taken  place"  (another  look  at  the  jury).  *-No? 
sir,  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  entering  ti 
defendant's  room,  on  this  particular  morning.  Come:  out  wit 
it,  sir;  we  must  have  it,  sooner  or  later." 

"Tho  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding  the  plaintiff: 
his  arms,  with  his  hands  clasping  her  waist  and  the  plain': 
appeared  to  have  fainted  away." 
"Did  you  hear  the  defendant  say  anything?" 
"I  heard  him  call  Mrs.  Bardell  a  good  creature,  and  I  heir 
him  ask  her  to  compose  herself,  for  what  a  situation  it  wa«,  i 
anybody  should  come,  or  words  to  that  effect,*' 
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o-w,  Mr.  Winkle,  I  havo  only  one  more  question  to  ask 
Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Pickwick,  the  defend- 
did.  not  say,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  *My  dear  Mrs. 
ell,  you'ro  a  good  creature;  compose  yourself  to  this  situ- 
I,  for  to  this  situation  you  must  come,'  or  words  to  that 
t?" 

— I  didn't  understand  him  so,  certainly.    I  was  on  the  stair- 
and  couldnHhear  distinctly;  the  impression  on  my  mind 

'he  gentlemen  of  the  jury  want  none  of  the  impressions  on 
taind,  Mr.  Winkle,  which  I  fear  would  he  of  little  service 
>nest,  straightforward  men.  You  were  on  the  staircase, 
didn't  distinctly  hear;  but  you  will  not  swear  that  Pick- 
did  not  make  use  of  the  expressions  I  have  quoted?  So  I 
(ratand  that?" 
Jo,  I  will  not." 
fou  may  leave  the  box,  sir." 

*acy  Tupman  and  Augustus  Snodgrass  were  severally  call- 
ito  the  box;  both  corroborated  the  testimony  of  their  un- 
>y  ftiend;  and  each  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation 
xcessive  badgering. 

isannah  Sanders  was  then  called,  and  examined  by  Ser- 
it  Buzfuz,  and  cross-examined  by  Sergeant  Snubbin.  Had 
lys  said  and  believed  that  Pickwick  would  mari^  Mrd.  Bar- 
;  knew  that  Mrs.  Bardell's  being  engaged  to  Pickwick  was 
current  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neighborhood  after  the 
ting  in  July.  Had  heard  Pickwick  ask  the  little  boy  how 
hould  like  to  have  another  father.  Did  not  know  that  Mrs. 
lell  was  at  that  time  keeping:  company  with  the  baker,  but 
know  that  the  baker  was  then  a  single  man  and  is  now 
lied.  Thought  Mrs.  BardcU  fainted  away  on  the  morning 
uly, -because  Pickwick  asked  her  to  name  the  day;  knew 
she  (witness)  fainted  away  stone  dead  when  Mr.  Sanders 
:d  her  to  name  the  day,  and  believed  that  anybody  as  call- 
lerself  a  lady  would  do  the  same,  under  similar  circumstan- 
During  the  period  of  her  keeping  company  with  Mr. 
ders,  she  had  received  love-letters,  like  other  ladies.  In  the 
rse  of  their  correspondence  Mr.  Sanders  had  often  called 
a  "duck,"  but  he  had  never  called  her  ''chops,"  nor  yet 
ottato  sauce" 

ergeant  Bozfuz  now  rose  with  more  importance  than  he  had 
exhibited,  if  that  were  possible,   and  said: ''Call  Samuel 
Her." 

t  was  quite  necessary  to  call  Samuel  Weller;  for  Samuel 
iler  stepped  into  tho  box  the  instant  his  name  was  pro- 
need;  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  his  arms  on  the 
,  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tl^o  bar,  and  a  comprehensive 
rey   of  the  bench,   with  a  remarkably  cheerful  and  lively 

BCt. 

!ourt — ** Whit's  your  name,  sir?" 

Sam  Weller,  my  Lord," 

-ourt. — '*Do  you  spell  it  with  a  'V  or  with  a  'W'?" 

That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller,  my 

d.    I  never  had  occasion  to  spell  it  more  than  once  or  twice 

ny  life,  but  I  spells  it  with  a  '  V.^  " 

[ere  a  voice  in  the  gallery  exclaimed,  "Quite  right  too,  Sam- 

,  quite  right.    Put  it  down  a  wo,  my  Lord,  put  it  down  a 

ourt.— "Who  is  that^  who  dares  to  address  the  court?    Ush- 

Yes,  my  Lord." 

!ourt. — "Bring  that  persoa  here  inbtanlly.'- 

Yes,  my  Lord." 

ut  as  the  usher  didn't  find  the  person,  he  didn't  bring  him; 

,  after  a  great  commotion,  all  tho  people  who  had  got  up  to 

i  for  the  culprit  eat  down  again.    The  little  judge  turned 

he  witness   as  soon  as  his  indignallou  would  allow  him  to 

ik,  and  said: — 

ourt. — "Do  you  know  who  that  was,  sir?" 

I  rayther  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  Lord." 

ourt. — ''Do  you  see  him  here  now?" 

am  stared  up  into  tho  lantern  in  the  roof  of  tho  court,  and 

I:  "Wy,  no,  my  Lord,  I  can't  say  that  I  do  see  him   at  the 

lent  moment.' 

ourt. — "If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would  have 

;  him  to  jail  instantly." 

am  bowed  his  acknowledgments? 

Now,  sir." 

I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  defen- 

t  in  this  case.    Speak  up,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Weller." 

[  mean  to  speak  up,  sir;  I  am  in  the  service  o'  that  ^ere 

I'man,  and  a  worry  good  service  it  is," 

Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  s^tj  I  suppose!" 


"O,  quite  enough  to  get,  sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven  they  or- 
dered him  three  hundred  and  fifty  lashes." 

Court— "You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier  said,  unless  the 
soldier  is  In  court,  and  is  examined  in  the  usual  way;  it's  not 
evidence." 

*' Worry  good,  my  Lord." 

"Do  you  recollect  anything  particular  happening  on  the 
morning  when  you  were  firs*,  engaged  by  the  defendant;  eh, 
Mr?  Weller?" 

'•Yes,  I  do,  sir." 

"Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  it  was." 

"I  had  a  reg'lar  new  fit-out  o*  clothes  that  inorniu',  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  and  that  was  a  wery  partickler  and  uncom- 
mon circumstance  with  me  in  those  days." 

The  judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam,  but  Sam-s  features  were  so 
perfectly  serene  that  the  judge  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,  that  you  saw  nothing  of 
this  fainting  on  the  part  of  thn  plaintiff  in  tho  arms  of  the  de- 
fendant, which  you  have  heard  described  by  tho  witnesses?" 

"Certainly  not,^ir.  I  was  in  tho  passage  till  they  called  me 
up,  and  then  the  old  lady  as  you  call  the  plaintiff,  she  warnH 
there  sir.'' 

'^Y'ou  were  in  the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  what  was 
going  forward.    Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes  Mr.  Weller. 

es,  I  havo  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  that's  just  it.    If  tbey  was  a 


ion's  limited.' 

•♦Now,  Mr.  Weller,  I'll  ask  you  a  question  on  another  point, 
if  you  please." 

"If  you  please,  sir.'* 

"Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mis.  Bardell'H  house,  one 
night  in  November?" 

"O,  yes,  very  well." 

"O,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller,  I  thought  we  should 
get  at  something  at  last." 

"I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir." 

"Well;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk  abuot  the 
trial,— eh,  Mr.  Weller?" 

I  vent  up  to  pay  the  rent;  but  we  did  get  a  talkin'  about  tho 
trial." 

"O,  you  did  got  a  talking  about  the  trial,  Now  what  passed 
about  the  trial?  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Wel- 
ler!" 

*•  Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir.  Arter  a  few  unimportant 
obserwations  from  the  two  wirtuous  females  as  has  been  ex- 
amined hero  to-dav,  the  ladies  gets  into  a  very  great  state  o' 
admiration  at  tho  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr. 
Fogg,— them  two  gen'l'men  as  is  settin'  near  you  now." 

"The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff.  Weill  They  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  the  honorable  conduct  of  Messrs,  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
the  attorneys  for  the  plainttff,  did  thoy?" 

''Yes;  they  said  what  a  worry  gen'rous  thing  it  was  o'  them 
to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  not  to  charge  notbin'  at 
all  for  costs,  unless  they  got 'em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"It's  perfectly  useless,  my  Lord,  attempting  to  got  any  evi 
deuce  through  tne  impenetrable  stupidity  of  this  witness.  1  will 
not  trouble  the  court  by  asking  him  any  more  questions.  Stand 
down,  sir.    That's  my  case,  my  Lord." 

Sergeant  Snubbin  then  addressed  tho  jury  on  behalf  of  thedc- 
fendant;  and  did  the  best  he  could  for  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  tho 
best,  as  everybody  knows,  could  do  no  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Starleigh  summed  up,  in  the  old-established 
form.  He  read  as  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury  as  ho  could  de- 
cipher on  st>  short  a  notice:  he  didn't  read  as  much  of  them  as 
he  couldn't  make  out;  and  no  made  running  comments  on  the 
eviden  ce  as  he  went  along.  If  Mrs.  BardeTl  were  right;  it  was 
perfectly  clear  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrong,  and  if  they  thought 
tho  evidence  of  Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  credence  thoy  would 
believe  it;  and  if  they  didn't,  why,  they  wouldn't. 

Tho  jury  then  retired  to  their  private  room  to  talk  tho  mat- 
ter over,  and  the  judge  retired  to  his  private  room,  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  mutton-chop  and  a  glass  of  sherry. 

An  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed;  the  jury  camo  back; 
and  the  judge  was  fetched  in.    Mr.  Pickwick  put  on  his  specta- 
cles, and  gazed  at  the  foreman. 
''Gentlemen,  are  you  all  agreed  upon  your  verdict?" 
'^We  are," 

•'Do  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  gcntlcmeivfTPr  for  thiif  defend- 
ant?" Digitized  by  VjOOvIC 
For  the  plalnUff."  ^ 
"With  what  damages,  gentlemen?" 
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"Seven  huudrod  and  fifty  pounds." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  having  drawn  on  his  gloves  with  ^rcat  nicely, 
and  stared  at  the  foreman  all  tho  while,  allowed  himself  to  be 
assisted  into  a  hackney-coach  which  had  been  fetched  for.  tho 
purpose  by  tho  over  watchful  Sam  Weller, 

Sam  had  put  up  tho  steps,  and  was  preparing  to  jump  on  the 
box,  when  he  felt  himscU  gently  touched  on  the  shoulder;  and 
his  father  stood  before  him. 

'•Sumivol!  tho  gov'nor  ought  to  have  been  got  off  with  a  al- 
leybi.  Vo  got  Tom  Vildspark-off  o'  that  'ere  manslaughter 
(that  come  of  hard  driving),  vith  a  alleybi,  ven  all  the  bigvigs 
to  a  man  said  as  nothing  Couldn't  save  him.  I  know'd  what 
'ud  come  o'  thi:;  hy^  v.ayo*  doiii'  lii^uiFs.  O  Sammy, Sammy, 
vy  worn't  th^iu'  u  all  ,.1>i!"' 


POllTllA  IT     (GALLERY. 

MEYERBEER.      ^ 

This  ciiiiiK'iil  (ionn.in  fO!.;p(i-or  was  born  in- Ucrlin,  on  the 
.')lhof  September.  1701.  tlirofore  at  tho  time  of  his  death|was 
nearly  seventy  yoars  old.  .Ns  u  child,  ho  was  very  precocious, 
and  his  musical  t.ilciit  caiio  to  him  so  early,  that  when  he  wa« 
seven  years  old  he  wr,s  cclcbrn.ted;  and  at  nine,  a  German 
critic  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  tho  hosl  pianists  in  Berlin.  Under 
less  favorable  circumstances,  the  lad  would,  doubtles.*?,  j^have 
been  prematurely  brouglit  bciore  tho  public  as  a  prodigy,  to 
contradict,  perhaps,  in  manhood  tlio  promises  of  his  youth. 
But  his  father.  JaiiK.^>  Beer,  a  Jew  banker,  was  very  wealthy, 
and  Giacomo  U'^ycYhc(sv,  as  tiio  compo:^cr  atterwards.called 
himself,  ItalimiMng  his  na:ii(%  only  appeared  occasionally, 
principallv  at  amateur  concert?^,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
aObrdod  hr.n  lor  study.  With  what  n-.:iilts  Iio  availed  himself 
of  them  is  well  known  tiiroii^^^l'oiit  tho  world.  Meyerbeer  did 
not,  however",  ut  oiie;^  o'otain  a  high  position  in  music.  Ilia 
first  opera,  ^'Jei)thi':i  }>.'u:;hf"'r,'' wa:>  prercntod  at  Munich,  in 
1SJ2,  with  but  inilifiVrent  sucjo'^s;  but  tho  numerous  works  he 
afterwards  pro  luc^d,  and  which  t  xtended  overnearl^  tho  whole 
rango  of  musical  co:ii!>*>.iition^.  secured  for  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, and  proved  tl'.al  li:n  talents  ^\froof  no  common  order. 
Of  theso  production^,  tlje  •Crociato  in  Kgltto,"  produced  in 
Venice,  in  IS^'),  mny  bo  ^nul  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  European  famf^.'  In  1  .51,  ho  produced  his  grand  work, 
''Kobert  the  Devil,''  and  hoisef^forfh  Meyerbeer  was  recogniz- 
rd  as  a  maslo;-.  Th»'  -'llt'^Mienots''  followed  in  IK'S,  and  the 
•Prophcte"  in  L-tO,  boili  operas  at  once  Ixiking  that  com- 
manding position  on  tlio  lyric  .«taj^o  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained.  "i/Ktoile  du  Ford,"  a  work  in  a  different  style, 
but  dietingni.-^hod  by  tho  sarno  charms  of  genius,  followed  in 
1«j4,  and  the  "Pardon  de  I'loermcl,"  still  more  recently.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the*  deceased  composer  had  finished 
another  work.  "l/Africanue,'-  and  that  his  scrupulous  and 
perhaps  fastidious  anxiety  to  secure  for  it  a  satisfactory  in- 
terpretation Ikvs  alone  kept  it  from  the  public.  Its  production 
may  now,  it  is  to  b^  pv»'^nin.-d,  be  looked  for  at* no  distant 
date. 

The  l.'rown  Prine"  -.^  lA'  prii- >i\.Priiiee.;,s  lioyal  of  JIugland, 
ha'^  sent  Madamo  M(\v' rb^'cr  nT*  autograph  letter  of  con- 
dolence. 


Pi  N»jitv. '.;.,.,  Poi.,i  ,  The  point::  now  u>xd  in  punctaaiioU5 
were  introduced  in  writiiiT:  j^radaally,  some  time  after  the  in- 
vention of  printin;,':.  The  d'reek;  had  none,  and  thore  was  no 
Hpaco  between  tiieii-  v/onl.^.  Tin;  ncnaafls  put  a  kind  of 
division  betv/etMi  their  woul-,  tlm  •.  i'ublico.Scipio.Africanus. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  inteenlli  <■•  .:!.uy,  only  tho  period,  comma, 
and  colon  had  been  iiitrede.c>''<l.  Tim  comma  came  iuto  use 
lalcst.  and  was  mily  a  lii.f'  o.-  ]>•  t  j.endicilar  figure  proportion- 
ale  to  tho  size  of  the  U  Iter. 

To  Aldus  Mauutiu:-,  an  i^iainaiL  i)ilnler  in  1790,  we  are 
iudebted  for  t'lu  pr'mi-colun.  and  nl.so  for  the  present  form  of 
tho  comun.  llv!  ttlso  laid  down  the  rules  now  observed  in  re- 
gard to  their  n  .\  The  nolo.;  of  iuterogation  and  exclaimation 
werf*  not  added  till  homu'  yr:v:^  later,  and  it   is  not  known    by 

WllO!^]. 

Invortid  c  r.iiua ;  (••'.  .s;ic  ii:.  I  u.cd  by  by.  Monsieur  Gillc- 
iu*nit,  a  1'it.iK'h  piia'.ci-  aul  were  intended  by'him  to  supersede 
iixQ  u^e  (;t  Italic^,  and  t'ae  Pifneh  print^Ts  now  call  them  by  his 
naiac. 


PARLOR 


AMUSEMENTS 
YOUNG  FOLKS. 


FOR     01 


.      TO    MAKE    A    PYRAMID    OF    ALUMN 
Pot  a  lamp  of  alomn  Into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  as  the  alomn  Jlsi 
It  will  assame  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.    The  cause  of  the  alumn  dccrea 
hi  this  pecnliir  form  is  briefly  as  follows;   at  first,   the  water    disc 
the  alamn   very  fast,   but  as  the    alumu  becomes    united    with 
water,  the  solvent  power  of  the  latter  diminishes.    The  water,  u 
combiBes  first  with  thealuniu,  becomes  heavier  by  Uie  anion,  and  Call 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  where  it  ceases  to  disolvc  any  more,  although 
water  which  it  has  diplaced  from  the  bottom  has  risen  to  the  top  of  U»c  - 
and  Is  there  acting  upon  the  alumn.    When  the  solution  has  nearly  t^ 
nated,  If  you  closely  examine    the  lump,  you  will  find  It  covered 
geometrical  figures,  cut  out,  as  it  were,  in  relief  upon  the  mas?,  ehov. 
not  only  that  the  cohesion  of  the  Atoms  of  the  alum  resists  the  powe; 
solution  in  the  water,  bat  that,  in  the  preoent  instance,  it  resists  ft  moi 
some  directions  than  hi  others.    Indeed  this  cjqjeriment  beautifully  i 
tratcs  the  opposite  action  ol  cohesion  and  solution. 
CHARADE    10. 
My  first  is  a  negative  greatly  in  use: 
By  which  people  begin  when  they  mcau  io  K/nu  ; 
My  second  is  Fashion,  or  so  called  in  France, 
But,  like  other  whhns,  is  the  fccrvant  of  chance. 

An  article  always  In  use  is  my  whole, 
With  texture  and  form  under  fashion's  coittrol : 
But  alas!  not  a  thing  can  St  sec  which  goes  by, 
Altbou*  many  have  four  sights,  and  all  have  one  eye. 

RIDD^LE     C. 
My  tongue  is  long,    my  breath  is  stro:  lt. 

And  yet  I  breed  no  strife: 
My  voice  you  hear  beth  far  and  near. 

And  yet  I  have  no  life. 

CONUr^DRUMS. 

S4.    Why  iy  the  largest  city  hi  Ireland  likely  to  be  tlic  i.u'xc>l  ctly  iu 
world? 
36.    What  smells  moat  of  a  drug  eliop? 
35.    Why  should  doctors  attend  to  wi ado w -sash c«y 

ANSWERS  TO  KO.  32,  PAGE  T:.'. 
RiDDi.K  5— Live,  evil,  vile,  Levi,  veil. 

COSC.VDlll.M.S 

No.  eo— Uc  is  a  bit  of  a  bu^k. 

No.  30— His  daughter. 

No.  31— It  matures  by  fdllhig  d^  v,-  [ducj . 

No.  32-Ben-ha— dad. 

No.  43    Bccjiusc  it  is  never  peeled  (pealed;  but  ouco. 


THKllKS  SOMCTUING  TM  DYlXCi  T(}  .SAY. 

There's  something  I'm  dying  to  &uy. 
iThough  1  hardly  know  how  to  bej^in; 
But  to  lose  an  occasion  like  this. 
Would  be  foolLsh  as  well  as  a  sin; 
So,  now  then  for  bettor  or  worse, 
I  must  surely  proceed  on  my  way: 
But,  dear  mo,  how  dreadful  it  is 
To  have  something  you're  dying  to  ^a^! 

You  choose  a  nice  spot  in  the  wood, 

And  your  handkerchief  .spread  on  thogroiuul. 

The  fair  one  invite  with  a  blush 

To  partake  of  the  peat  you  have  found: 

And  then  if  the  smiling  consent, 

You  awkwardly  stand  in  the  way, 

"Congh*' — that's  as  far  as  you  get 

In  the  something  you're  dying  to  say. 

Or  then  perhaps  with  courage  renewed. 

You  tremblingly  alt  yourself  down. 

She  inquiringly  looks  in  your  face— 

Y'ou  carefully  look  all  around; 

And  now  with  an  effort  so  great, ^^-^ J ^ 

As  you  think  of  the  chance  that  you've  got, 

Say  under  your  breath,  ••  Dearest  girl, 

I— I-  I-  -Don't  you  think  the  weather  is  hot." 
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POETRY. 


NOT    IN    VAIN. 


Never  in  vaia  we  toil— ah!  blessed  thonght 
That  these  faint  eflforts,  held  by  ns  as  nought, 
Are  something  worth.     Against  the  stream  we  swim. 
Despite  the  covert  sneer,  the  taunt  of  him 
Who  stays  to  right  no  wrong,  nor  aid  distress, 
But  bows  before  earth-s  idol  shrine,  saccess; 
He  hears  th^  applauding  voices  of  the  crowd, 
The  echo  of  Fame's  brazen  trumpet  loud, 
His  once  free  fancy  held  enchained  there, 
Forbade  to  soar  to  higher,,  purer  air. 

Fftr  better  live  and  die  to  Fame  unknown 
With  faith  and  friendship,  sense  of  duty  done, 
By  few  esteemed,  by  fewer  understood, 
Our  highest  end  and  aim  the  greatest  good. 
Nay,  God  be  thank'd,  our  life  is  not  in  vaio, 
If  we  o'er  sin  and  self  the  victory  gain, 
^ight  onward,  then!  and  Truth's  fair  beacon  light 
Shall,  as  we  upward  gaze,  make  all  things  bright, 
And,  strong  in  faith  and  patience,  wait  to  see 
The  dawning  of  a  blest  eternity. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 


BY   SIR   E.    BULWEU    I.YTTON. 


(continued.] 

HAROLD  AND  THE  HOSTAGES. 

It  so  clianced  while  this  interview  took  place  be- 
tween Githa  and  the  earl,  that  Gurth,  hawking  in  the 
woodlands  round  Hilda's  house,  turned  aside  to  visit 
his  Danish  kinswoman.  The  prophetess  was  absent, 
but  he  was  told  that  Edith  was  within;  and  Gurth, 
about  to  be  united  to  a  maiden  who  had  long  won  his 
noble  affections,  cherished  a  brother's  levc  for  his 
brother's  fair  betrothed.  He  entered  the  gynecium, 
and  there  still,  as  when  we  were  first  made  present  in 
that  chamber,  sate  the  maidens  employed  on  a  work 
more  brilliant  to  the  eye,  and  more  pleasing  to  the 
labor,  than  that  which  had  then  tasked  their  active 
hands.  They  were  broidering  into  a  tissue  of  the 
purest  gold  tlie  effigy  of  a  fighting  warrior  designed 
by  Hilda  for  the  banner  of  Earl  Harold;  and,  removed 
from  the  awe  of  their  mistress,  as  they  worked,  their 


tongues  sang  gaily,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  song 
and  laughter  that  the  fair  young  Saxon  lord  entered 
the  chamber.  The  babble  and  the  mirth  ceased  at 
his  entrance,  each  voice  was  stilled,  and  each  eye  cast 
down  demurely.  Edith  was  not  among  them,  and  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  the  eldest  of  the  maidens  point- 
ed towards  the  peristyle  without  the  house. 

The  winning  and  kindly  thegn  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  admire  the  tissue  and  commend  the  work, 
and  then  sought  the  peristyle. 

Near  the  water  spring  that  gushed  free  and  bright 
through  the  Roman  fountain,  he  found  Edith  seated 
in  attitude  of  deep  thought  and  gloomy  dejection. 
She  started  as  he  approached,  and,  springing  forward 
to  meet  him,  exclaimed — 

"0  Gurth,  heaven  hath  thee  to  me,  I  know  well, 
though  I  cannot  tell  thee  why,  for  I  cannot  explain  it 
to  myself;  but  know  I  do,  by  the  mysterious  bode- 
ments  of  my  owivsoul,  that  some  great  danger  is  at 
this  moment  encircling  thy  brother  Harold.  Go  to 
him,  I  pray,  I  implore  thee,  forthwith;  and  let  thy 
clear  sense  and  warm  heart  be  by  his  side." 

"I  will  go  instantly,"  said  Gurth  startled.  **But  do 
not  suffer,  I  adjure  Uiee,  sweet  kinswoman,  the  super- 
stitions that  wrap  this  place,  as  a  mist  wraps  a  marsh, 
to  infect  thy  pure  spirit.  In  my  early  youth  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  Hilda;  I  became  man,  and  out- 
grew it.  Much,  secretly,  has  it  grieved  me  of  late  to 
see  that  our  kinswowan's  Danish  lore  has  brought 
even  the  strong  heart  of  Harold  under  its  spell;  and 
where  once  he  only  spoke  of  duf^j  I  now  hear  him 
speak  of  fate.'* 

"Alas!  alasT*  answered  Edith,  wringing  her  hands; 
"when  the  bird  hides  its  head  in  tlxe  brake,  doth  it 
shut  out  the  tract  of  the  hound?  Can  we  baffle  fate 
by  refusing  to  heed  its  approaches?  But  we  waste 
precious  moments.  Go  Gurth,  dear  Gurth!  Heavier 
and  darker,  while  we  speak,  gathers  the  cloud  on  my 
heart. 

Gurth  said  no  more,  but  hastened  to  remount  his 
steed;  and  Edith  remained  alone  by  the  Roman  fount- 
ain, motionless  and  sad,  as  if  the  Nymph  of  the  old 
Religion  stood  there  to  see  the  lessening  stream  well 
away  from  the  shattered  stene,  and  know  that  tlic  life 
of  the  nymph  was  measured  by  the  ebb  of  the  stream. 

Gurth  arrived  at  London  just  as  Harold  was  taking 
boat  for  the  palace  of  Westminster,  to  seek  the  king; 
and  after  interchanging  a  hurried  embrace  with  his 
mother,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  the  palace,  and 
learned  his  errand  by  the  way.  While  Harold  spoke 
he  did  not  forsee  the  danger  to  be  incurred  by  a  friend- 
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ly  visit  to  the  Norman  coUrt;  and  interval  tliat  elapsed 
between  Harold's  communication  and  their  entrance 
into  the  king's  chamber,  allowed  no  time  for  mature 
and  careful  reflection. 

Edward  on  whom  years  and  infirmities  had  increas- 
ed of  late  with  rapid  ravage,  heard  Harold's  request 
witli  a  grave  and  deep  attention,  which  ho  seldom 
vouclisfiied  to  earthly  affairs.  And  he  remained  long 
silent  after  his  brother-in-law  had  finished— so 
long  silent,  that  tlie  earl,  at  first,  deemed  that  he  was 
absorbed  in  one  of  those  abstracted  reveries,  in  which 
more  and  more  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  borders  of  the 
World  Unseen,  Edward  so  strangely  indulged.  But, 
looking  more  close,  both  he  and  Gurth  were  struck  by 
the  evident  dismay  on  the  king's  face,  while  the  collect- 
ed light  of  Edward's  cold  eye  showed  that  his  mind 
was  awake  to  the  human  world.  In  truth  it  is  prob- 
able that  Edward,  at  that  moment,  was  recalling  rash 
hints,  if  not  promises  to  his  rapacious  cousin  of  Nor- 
mandy, made  during  his  exile.  And  sensible  of  his 
declining  health,  and  the  tender  years  of  the  young 
Edgar,  he  might  be  musing  over  the  terrible  preten- 
der to  the  English  throne,  whose  claims  his  earlier 
indiscretion  might  seem  to  sanction.  Whatever  hid 
thoughts,  they  were  dark  and  sinister,  as  at  length  he 
said,  slowly — 

"Is  thine  oath  indeed  given  to  thy  mother,  and  doth 
she  keep  thee  to  it?" 

"Both,  0  kmg,''  answered  Harold  briefly. 

«*Then  I  can  gainsay  thee  not.  And  thou,  Harold, 
art  a  man  of  this  living  world ;  and  playcst  here  the 
part  of  a  centurion;  thou  sayest  'Come,'  and  men 
come — *Qo,'  and  men  move  at  thy  will.  Therefore 
thou  mayest  well  judge  fbr  thyself.  I  gainsay  thee 
not,  nor  interfere  between  man  and  his  vow.  But 
think  not,'*  continued  the  king,  in  a  more  solemn  voice, 
and  with  increasing  emotion,  "think  not  that  I  will 
charge  my  soul  that  I  counseled  or  encouraged  this 
errand.  Yea,  I  foresee  that  ihy  journey  will  lead  but 
to  great  evil  to  England,  and  sore  grief  or  dire  loss  to 
thee." 

**How  so,  dear  lord  and  king?"  said  Harold,  startled 
by  Edward's  unwonted  earnestness,  though  deeming  it 
but  one  of  the  visionary  chimeras  habitual  to  the  saint. 
"How  so?  William,  thy  cousin,  hath  ever  borne  the 
name  of  one  fair  to  friend,  though  fierce  to  foe.  And 
foul,  indeed,  his  dishonor,  if  he  could  meditate  harm 
to  a  man  trusting  his  faitb,  and  sheltered  by  his  own 
roof-tree." 

'*Harold,  Harold,"  said  Edward  impatiently,  "I  know 
William  of  old.  Nor  is  he  so  simple  of  mind,  that  he 
will  cede  aught  for  thy  simple  pleasure,  or  oven  to 
thy  will,  unless  it  bring  some  gain  to  himself.  I  say 
no  more.  Thou  art  cautioned,  and  I  leave  the  re?<t  to 
heaven." 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  men  little  famous  lor  worldly 
lore,  that  in  those  few  occasions  when,  in  that  sagacity 
caused  by  their  very  freedom  from  the  strife  and 
passion  of  those  around,  they  seem  almost  propheti- 
cally inspired — it  is  their  misfortune  to  lack  tno  power 
of  conveyitjg  to  others  their  own  convictions;  They 
may  divine,  out  they  cannot  reason:  and  Harold  could 
detect  nothing  to  deter  his  purpose,  in  a  vague  fear, 
based  on  no  other  argument  than  as  vague  a  percep- 
tion of  the  duke's  general  character.  But  Gurth, 
listening  less  to  his  reason  than  his  devoted  love  for 
his  brother,  took  alarm,  and  said,  after  a  pause — 


"Thikest  thou,  gcod  my  king,  that  the  same  dang 
were  incurred  if  Gurth,  instead  of  Harold,  crossed  t 
seas  to  demand  the  hostages?" 

*'No,"  said  Edward,  eagerly,  ''and  so  would  I  coi 
sel.  William  would  not  have  the  same  objects  to  gj 
in  practising  his  worldly  guile  upon  thee.  No;  n 
thinks  that  were  the  prudent  course." 

"And  the  ignoble  one  for  Harold,"  said  the  eh 
brother,  almost  indignantly.  Howbeit,  I  thank  tl 
gratefully,  for  thy  affectionate  heed  and  care.  And 
the  sahits  guard  thee!" 

On  leaving  the  king,  a  warm  discussion  between 
brothers  took  place.  But  Gurth's  arguments  w< 
stronger  than  those  of  Harold,  and  the  earl  was  drii 
to  rest  his  persitance  on  his  own  special  pledge 
Githa.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  had  gained  th 
home,  that  plea  was  taken  from  him;  for  the  mooK 
Gurth  related  to  his  mother  Edward's  fears  and  c; 
tions,  she,  ever  mindful  of  Godwin's  preference  for  i 
earl,  and  his  last  commands  to  her,  hastened  to  rele; 
Harold  from  his  pledge;  and  to  implore  him  at  le 
to  suffer  Gurth  to  bo  his  substitute  at  the  Nom 
court. 

"Be  ruled,  0  my  sou,"  cried  Githa,   clasping  1 
earl's  knees,  "and  do  not  let  me  dread  in  the  depth 
the  night  to  see  the  shade  of  Godwin  and  liear 
voice  say,  'Woman,  where  is  Harold?' " 

It  was  impossible  for  the  earl's  strong  understai 
ing  to  resist  the  arguments  addressed  to  it;  and, 
say  the  truth,  he  had  been  more  disturbed  than 
liked  to  confess  by  Edward's  sinister  forowarnin 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  reasons  against 
acquiescence  in  Gurth's  proposal.  The  primary,  a 
to  do  him  justice,  the  strongest,  was  his  native  courj 
and  his  generous  pride.  Should  he,  for  the  first  li 
in  his  life,  shrink  from  a  peril  in  the  discharge  of 
duty;  a  peril  too  so  uncertain  and  vague.  Should 
suffer  Gurth  to  fulfill  the  pledge  he  himself  had  tak 
And  granting  even  that  Gurth  were  safe  from  wl 
ever  danger  he  individually  might  incur,  did  it  beco 
him  to  accept  the  proxy?  Would  Gurth's  voice  t 
be*as  potent  as  his  own  in  effecting  the  return  of  ' 
hostages? 

The  next  reasons  that  swaved  him  were  those 
could  not  avow.  It  clearipg  his  way  to  the  Engl 
throne,  it  would  be  of  no  mean  importance  to  seci 
the  friendship  of  the  Norman  duke,  and  the  Norn 
acqifiescence  in  his  pretensions. 

All  these  considerations,  therefore,  urged  the   e 
to  persist  in-his  original  pui^pose;  but  a  warning  vo 
in  his  heart,  more  powerful  dian  all,  sided  with  t 
prayer  of  Githa  and  the  arguments  of  Gurth. 
this  state  of  irresolution,  Gurth  said  seasonably — 

"Bethink  thee,  Harold,  if  menaced  but  with  peril 
thyself,  thou  wouldst  have  a  brave  man's  right  to 
sistus;  but  it  was  of  'great  evil  to  Endand'  tl 
Edward  spoke,  and  thy  reflections  must  tell  thee  tb 
in  this  crisis  of  our  country,  danger  to  thee  is  evil 
England— evil  to  England  thou  hast  no  right  to 
cur.'^ 

"Dear  mother,  and  generous  Gurth,"  saia  Hare 
and  then  joining  the  two  in  one  embrace,  "ye  ha 
well  nigh  conquered.  Give  but  two  days  to  pon< 
well,  and  bo  assured  that  I  will  not  decide  from  1 
rash  promptings  of  an  ill-considered  judgment 

Farther  than  this  they  could  not  then  meve  i 
carl,  hut  Gurth  was  pleased  shortly  afterwards  to  i 
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lim  depart  to  Edith,  whose  fears,  from  whatever 
ource  they  sprang,  would,  he  was  certain,  come  in 
^id  of  his  own  pleadings. 

But  as  the  earl  rode  alone  towards  the  once  stately 
loxne  of  the  perished  Roman,  and  entered  at  twilight 
ho^  darkening  forest  land,  his  thoughts  were  less  on 
i^dith  than  on  the  Vala,  with  whom  his  ambition  had 
Qore  and  more  connected  his  soul.  Perplexed  by  his 
Jonbts,  and  left  dim  in  the  waning  light  of  human 
eason,  never  more  involuntarily  did  he  fly  to  some 
5'uidelo  interpret  the  future,  and  decide  his  path. 

As  if  fate  responded  to  the  cry  of  his  heart,  he  sud- 
lenly  came  in  sight  of  Hilda  herself,  gathering  leaves 
rem  olm  and  ash  amidst  the  woodland. 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  and  approached  her. 

"Hilda,**  said  he,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  "thou 
last  often  told  mc  that  the  dead  can  advise  the  living. 
E^aise  thou  the  Scin-la>ca  of  the  hero  of  old — raise  the 
Grhost,  which  mine  eye,  or  my  fancy,  beheld  before, 
raat  and  dim  bv  the  silent  baustasticn,  and  I  will 
stand  by  thy  side.  Fain  would  I  know  if  thou  hast 
leceived  mc  and  thyself;  or  if,  in  tnith,  to  man's  guid- 
ance Heaven  doth  vouchsafe  saga  and  rede  from  those 
svho  have  passed  into  the  secret  shores  of  eternity." 

*'Tho  dead,"  answered  Hilda,  "will  not  reveal 
Lbemselves  to  eyes  uninitiate  save  at  their  own  will, 
Lincompelled  by  charm  or  rune.  To  me  their  forms 
can  appear  distinct  through  the  airy  flame;  to  mc, 
duly  prepared  by  spells  that  purge  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit,  and  loosen  the  walls  of  the  flesh.  I  cannot  say 
that  what  I  sec  in  the  trance  and  the  travail  of  my 
soul,  thou  also  wilt  behold:  for  even  when  the  vision 
liath  passed  from  my  sight,  aud  the  voice  from  my 
car,  only  memories,  confused  and  dim,  of  what  I  saw 
Eind  heard,  remain  to  guide  the  waking  and  common 
life.  But  thou  shalt  stand  by  my  side  wililc  I  invoke 
the  pltantom,  and  hear  and*iuterprct  the  words  which 
rush  from  my  h'ps,  aud  the  runes  that  take  meaning 
from  the  sparks  of  the  charmed  fire.  I  knew  ere 
thou  caiiiLSt,  by  the  darkness  aud  trouble  of  Edith's 
soul,  that  some  sbacic  from  ilir  iipli-troe  of  lift*  had  fal- 
len upon  thine." 

With  a  strange  satisfactiou  at  the  thought  that  he 
should,  at  least,  teat  personally  the  reality  of  those 
assumptions  of  perternatural  power  which  had  of  late 
colorea  his  resolves  and  oppressed  his  heart.  Harold 
then  took  leave  of  the  Vala,  who  returned  meohanic- 
ally  to  her  employment;  aud  leading  his  horse  by  the 
rein,  slowly  continued  his  musing  way  toward  the 
green  knoll  and  its  heathen  ruins.  But  ere  he  gained 
the  hillock,  and  while  his  thoughtful  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  grouud,  he  felt  his  arm  siezcd  tenderly — turn- 
ed— and  beheld  Edith's  face  fall  of  unutterable  and 
anxious  love. 

With  that  love,  indeed,  there  was  blended  so  miJth 
wistfulness,  so  much  fear,  that  Harold  exclaimed — 

"Soul  of  my  pouI,  what  hath  chanced?  what  affects 
thee  thus?' 

**Hath  no  danger  befallen  thee?"  asked  Edith  fait- 
teringl^  and  gazing  on  his  face  with  wistful,  searching 
eyes. 

'^Danger!  nonr,  sweet  trembler,"  answered  the  carl 
evasively. 

Edith  dropped  her  eager  looks,  and  clinging  to  his 
irm,  drew  him  on  silently  into  the  forest  land.  She 
paused  at  last  where  the  old  fantastic  trees  shut  ou. 


the  view  of  the  ancient  ruins;  and  when,  looking  round 
she  saw  not  those  gray  gigantic  shafts  which  mortal 
hand  seemed  never  to  have  piled  together  she  breath- 
ed more  freely. 

"Speak  to  me,"  then  said  Harold,  bending  his  face 
to  hers;  '*why  this  silence?*' 

"Ah  Harold,"  answered  his  betrothed,  -'thou  know- 
est  ever  since  wo  have  loved  one  another,  my  exist 
ance  hath  been  but  a  shadow  of  thine;  by  some  werid 
and  strange  mysteries,  which  Hilda  would  explain  By 
the  stai's  and  the  fates,  that  have  made  me  a  part  of 
thee,  I  know  by  the  lightness  or  gloom  of  my  own 
spirit  when  good  or  ill  shall  befall  thee.  How  often, 
in  thine  absence  hath  a  joy  suddenly  broke  upon  me; 
and  I  felt  by  that  joy,  as  by  the  smile  of  a  good  angel 
that  thou  hadst  passed  safe  through  some  peril,  or 
triumphed  over  some  foe!  And  now  thou  askest  me 
why  I  am  so  sad;  I  can  only  answer  thee  by  saying, 
that  the  sadness  is  cast  upon  mc  by  some  thunder 
gloom  on  thine  own  destiny.** 

Harold  had  sought  Edith  to  speak  of  his  meditated 
journey,  but  seeing  her  dejection  he  did  not  dare; 
so  he  drew  her  to  his  breast  and  chid  her  soothingly 
for  her  vain  apprehensions.  But  Edith  would  not  be 
comforted ;  there  seemed  something  weighing  on  her 
mind  and  struggling  to  her  lips,  not  accounted  for 
merely  by  sympatlictic  forebodings;  and  at  length,  as 
he  pressed  her  to  tell  all,  she  gathered  courage  and 
spoke — 

**Do  not  mock  me,"  she  said,  *'but  what  secret, 
whether  of  vain  folly  or  of  meaning  fate,  should  I  hold 
from  thee?  All  this  day  I  struggled  in  vain  against 
the  heaviness  of  my  forebodings.  How  I  hailed  the 
sight  of  Gurth  thy  brother!  I  besought  him  to  seek 
thee— thou  hast  seen  him?" 

*'I  have!''  said  Harold.  "But  thou  wert  about  to 
tell  mc  of  something  more  than  this  dejection." 
.  *'Well,"  resumed  Edith,  "after  Gurth  left  mc,  my 
feet  sought  involuntarily  the  hill  on  which  we  have 
met  80  often.  I  sat  down  near  the  old  tomb,  a  strange 
weariness  crept  on  my  eyes,  and  a  sleep  that  seemed 
not  wholly  sleep  fell  over  mc.  I  struggled  against  it, 
as  if  conscious  of  some  coming  terror;  and  as  I  strug- 
gled, and  ere  I  slept,  Harold— yes,  ere  I  slept — I  saw 
distinctly  a  pale  and  glimmering  figure  liso  from  the 
Saxon's  grave,  I  saw — I  see  it  .'?.lilll  Ob,  that  livid 
front,  those  glassy  eyes!" 

"The  figure  of  a  warrior?'*  tsaid  Harold,  startled. 
*'0f  a  warrior,  ai-mcd  as  in  the  ancient  days,  armed 
like  the  warrior  that  Hilda's  maids  arc  working  for 
thy  banner.  I  saw  it;  and  in  one  htuul  it  held  a 
spear,  and  in  the  other  a  crown." 
"A crown?  Say  on,  say  on!*' 
"I  saw  no  more;  sleep,  in  spite  of  myself,  fell  on 
me,  a  sleep  full  of  confused  and  painful — rapid  and 
shapeless  images,  till  at  last  this  dream  rose  clear.  I 
beheld  a  bright  aud  starry  shape,  that  seemed  as  a 
spirit,  yet  wore  thine  aspect,  standing  on  a  rock;  and 
an  angry  torrent  rolled  between  the  rock  and  the  dry, 
safe  land.  The  waves  began  to  invade  the  rock,  and 
the  spirit  unfurled  its  wing  as  to  flee.  And  then  foul 
things  climbed  up  from  the  slime  of  the  rock,  and  de- 
scended from  the  mists  of  the  troubled  skies,  and  they 
coiled  round  the  wings  and  clogged  them. 

"Then  a  voice  cried  in  my- ear,  *Sccst  thou   not  on    : 
the  perilous  rock  the  soul  of  Harold  the  Brave? — sees    i 
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thou  not  that  the  waters  engulf  it,  if  the  wings  fail  to 
flee?  Up  Truth,  whose  strength  is  in  puritj,  whose 
image  is  woman,  and  aid  the  soul  of  the  brave.'  I 
sought  to  spring  to  thy  side;  but  I  was  powerless,  and 
behold,  close  beside  me,  through  my  sleep  as  through 
a  vail,  appeared  the  shafts  of  the  ruined  temple  in 
which  I  lay  reclined.  And,  mcthought,  I  saw  Hilda 
sitting  alone  by  the  Saxon's  grave,  and  pouring  from 
a  crystal  vessel  black  drops  into  a  human  heart  which 
she  held  in  her  hands;  and  out  of  that  heart  grew  a 
child  and  out  of  that  child  a  youth  with  a  dark  and 
mournful  brow.  And  the  youth  stood  by  thy  side  and 
whispered  to  thee;  and  from  his  lips  there  came  a 
reeking  smoke,  and  in  that  smoke  as  in  a  blight  the 
wings  withered  up.  And  I  heard  a  voice  say,  'Hilda 
it  is  thou  who  hast  destroyed  the  good  angel,  and 
reared  from  the  poisoned  heart  the  loathsome  tempter!' 
And  I  cried  aloud,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  waves 
swept  over  thee,  and  above  the  waves  there  floated  an 
iron  helmet,  and  on  the  helmet  was  a  golden  crown — 
the  crown  I  had  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  specter!" 
"But  this  is  no  (3Vil  dream,  my  Edith,"  said  Harold 

Edith,  unheeding  him,  continued: 

"I  started  from  my  sleep.  The  sun  was  still  high — 
the  air  lulled  and  windless.  Then  through  the  shafts 
and  down  the  hill  there  glided  in  that  clear,  waking 
daylight,  a  grisly  shape  like  that  which  I  have  heard 
our  maidens  say  the  witch-hags,  sometimes  seen  in  the 
forest  assume;  yet,  in  truth;  it  seemed  neither  of  man 
nor  of  woman.  It  turned  its  face  once  -toward  me, 
and  on  that  hideous  face  were  glee  and  hate  of  a  tri- 
umphant fiend.  Oh  Harold  what  should  all  this  por- 
tendr' 

"Hast  thou  not  asked  thy  kinswoman,  the  diviner 
of  dreams?" 

"I  asked  Hilda,  and  she,  like  thee,  only  murmured, 
*The  Saxon  crown !'  But  if  there  be  any  faith  in  these 
airy  children  of  the  night,  surely,  O  adored  one,  the 
vision  forebodes  danger  not  to  life,  but  to  soul;  and  the 
words  I  heard  seemed  to  say  that  thy  wings  were  thy 
valor,  and  the  Fylgia  thou  hadst  lost  was — no,  that 
were  impossible — " 

"That  my  Fylgia  was  Trith,  which  losing,  I  were 
indeed  lost  to  thee.  Thou  dost  well,"  said  Harold 
loftily,  '*to  hold  tJiat  among  the  lies  of  fancy.  All  else 
may  perchance,  desert  me,  but  never  mine  own  free 
soul.  Self-reliant  hath  Hilda  called  me  in  mine  earlier 
days,  and,  wherever  fate  casts  me,  in  my  truth,  and 
my  love,  and  my  dauntless  heart,  1  dare  both  man  and 
the  fiend." 

Edith  gazed  a  moment  in  devout  admiration  on  the 
mien  of  her  hero-lover,  then  she  drew  close  and  closer 
to  his  breast,  consoled  and  believing. 


NARROW  ESCAPES. 


BY   A   TRAVELER. 


A  number  of  years  ago,  I  was  traveling  through  a 
wild  portion  of  Upper  India.  At  a  sDiall  village  1  lost 
every  attendant  with  whom  I  had  left  Delhi — two 
being  struck  down  with  the  cholera,  and  the  others 
run  away  with  my  horses,  thus  leaving  me  on  fuot  and 
alone  iu  a  region  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
infested  with  Thugs,  robbers,  and  cut-throats.  I  com- 
plained to  the  chief  ma;::istrate  of  the  place,  and  he 


promised  of  course,  that  the  rascals  should  be  cai 
and  punished;  but  it  is  my  private  opinion  he  wa 
great  a  scoundrel  as  any  about  him,  and  that  be 
nivcd  at  their  escape,  and  got  the  lion's  share  of 
spoils. 

My  money  and  some  valuable  jewels  were  f< 
nately  secured  about  my  person;  and  being  ai 
with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  a  brace  of  pistols,  a 
large  Spanish  dirk-knife,  I  thought  I  might  ver 
to  find  my  way,  alone  and  without  a  guide,  tc 
English  station  about  thirty  miles  distant. 

With  making  my  design  known  to  the  daroga 
placed  all  my  baggage  under  his  charge,  telling 
I  should  hold  him  responsible  for  any  loss. 

"And  why  not  your  honour  watch  it  yourself? 
asked. 

"Because  the  theives  have  proved  too  many  fo 
already,"  I  answered. 

He  mquired  if  I  were  going  to  leave,  which  w 
now  intended  to  travel,  if  he  should  procure  me  ] 
ble  guides  and^scort,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on ;  b 
answered  evasively,  determmed  to  keep  my  dcsig 
myself  till  certain  of  being  among  men  worthy  of  t 
Having  by  diflferent  enquiries  of  diflPerent  pen 
learnt  the  best  route  to  the  place  I  wished  to  reac 
slipped  out  of  the  village  after  dark,  and  went  i 
neighboring  forest,  where  I  climbed  a  tree  and  i 
ed  the  night  in  its  branches.  The  next  morning, 
a  slight  repast  on  such  food  and  fruit  as  I  had  proT 
for  the  journey,  I  set  forward  through  the  wood, 
lowing  a  travelled  path,  and  guiding  myself  I 
small  pocket  compass, 

The  route,  lying  through  forest  and  jungle,  up 
and  down,  was  lonely  and  dreary  enough  to  mak( 
more  tha^  once  wish  for  a  companion.  More 
once  I  fancied  I  heard  the  growl  of  some  wild  h 
and  stopped  and  stood  upon  the  defensive;  and  ec 
al  times  the  whir  of  some  large  bird  flying  up  near 
or  the  sudden  scream  and  rush  of  a  frightened  i 
key,  gave  me  a  start  that  was  anything  but  picas 
but.  with  these  excepticms,  I  got  along  very  well 
about  midday,  when,  Ob  I  was  about  descending 
a  dark,  gloomy  hollow,  where  the  trees,  and  luxui 
vegetation  so  interfered  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  fi 
risk  and  trouble  to  pick  my  way  through,  I  was 
denly  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  noise  resembling  a  i 
fle  in  the  path  before  me,  accompanied  by  what 
peared  to  be  human  groans. 

From  where  I  stopped  I  could  not  see  the  cont 
ing  parties,  though  the  sounds  told  me  they  i 
quite  near.  There  were  evidently  not  more  than 
of  them,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  safe  forn 
venture  forward,  especially  as  I  was  well  ari 
What  could  it  be?  Perhajps  some  THug  bad  fallen  i 
*a  traveller,  like  myself,  and  was  now  Strang 
him,  according  to  the  highest  code  of  his  relii 
That  the  peculiar  sounds  I  heard  proceeded  from  i 
thing  but  human  strife  and  human  misery,  1  had 
the  remotest  idea;  and  therefore  my  surprise  and 
tbnishment  may  be  imagined  when,  on  gliding  thri 
a  sort  of  vegatablc  tunnel,  I  beheld,  upon  a  i 
open  and  lighter  space,  a  large  monkey  in  the  C3il 
a  venomous  serpent.       ^ 

I  was  just  in  time  to  (viti((M?ffot  the  sUmggle, 
the  death  of  the  poor  quadiuped.  His  last  groan 
parsed  his  lips,  his  eyes,  half  out  of  his  head,  wcr 
ready  glazed;   and  with  a  single  convuhive  q« 
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through  his  crushed  body,  his  life  went  out  at  the  mo- 
ment my  gaze  fell  upon  him.  The  snake,  perhaps 
hearing  my  approach,  raised  its  huge,  misshapen, 
hooded  head,  turned  its  fiery  eyes  full  upon  me,  ran 
out  its  red,  forked  tongue,  hissed  out  a  malignant  defi- 
ance, and  then,  as  if  knowing  ,  its  victim  was  dead, 
and  that  it  now  had  a  forraidahle  foe  to  contend  with 
uncoiled  itself  like  lightning,  and  appeared  standing 
up  straight  before  me. 

I  had  advanced  with  my  rifle  upon  my  shoulder, 
prepared  for  the  necessity  of  a  quick  shot;  and  now, 
impulsively  taking  a  hun-ied  aim,  I  fired  one  bairel  at 
the  broad  ugly  head  of  the  monster.  Fortunately,  I 
hit  him  somewhere  about  the  neck,  and  he  dropped, 
but  threw  himself  about  with  the  wildest  contortions, 
and  in  a  single  moment  was  at  my  very  feet'.  I  jumped 
back  with  a  wild  cry,  and,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
I  was  doing,  thrust  down  the  muzzle  of  my  picee,  and 
fired  the  other  barrel  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  bgizt 
ing  it  witha  venomous  snap,  blowing  hi^  head  to  at- 
oms. 

I  was  secretly  returning  heartfelt  thanks  for  my* 
deliverance,  when  I  was  again  startled  by  a  slight 
rustling  in  the  bushes  to  the  left;  and  by  the  time  I 
could  draw  a  pistol,  not  knowing  what  I  might  next 
have  to  encounter,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  a  man. 
'*Ah,  well  met,  fellow- traveler  I"  he  said  in  very- 
good  English,  as  if  he  had  divined  my  nativity  at  a. 
glance.  **I  heard  your  two  shots,  and  felt  glad  to- 
know  that  I  was  not  alone  in  this  wilderness.  Yoil 
have  had  a  narrow  escape,*'  he  added,  looking  down, 
at  the  dead  snake. 

lie  was  a  fiiic-lookiiig  fellow, 'belijg  tall,  straight, 
and  graceful,  with  black  hair.§ind  eyes,  and  dark  class- 
ical features.  lie  wa^  lightly  dressed,  after  the- 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  apparently  armed  only- 
with  a  knife,  the  sheath  of  whidi  was  secured  to  the 
girdle  at  his  waist.  Without  replying  in  the  famihar 
manner  in  which  J|^i4.adHN^3<^^  ^^t  ^  ^^^^  myself 
up  with  a  somewnfWwgWy  reserve,  and  coldly  de- 
manded who  he  wasr  and  how  he  came  to  be  secriited 
in  the  thicket,  if  his  pur^^c  was  honest, 

"Why  to  tell  the  •ti'i^li,^'  he  replied  in  an  open 
straigh&rward  manner,  *'I  am,  like  yourself  perhaps, 
on  my  way  to  the  English  fort;  and  not  liking  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  lonely  path,  which  I  feared  might 
lead  into  an  ambuscade  of  Thugs,  I  turned  out  to  go 
round  the  hill  yonder,  where  the  route  again  becomes 
more  open,  but  being  hot  and  weary  I  stopped  to  rest, 
and  there  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  that  assured  mc  a 
fellow  tiaveler  that  I  might  join  with  safety." 

"And  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 
party  you  feai-ed?" 

"Because  they  do  not  use  fire-arms.  But  I  see  you 
are  suspicious,  and  perhaps  would  prefer  to  go  on  alone, 
though  I  think  two  would  be  safer  than  one." 

"You  shall  go  witli  me,''  I  quietly  replied,  as  I 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  placed  my  pistol  conve- 
nient to  my  hand,  and  coolly  proceeded  to  re-load  my 
rifle.  Where  did  you  learn  English?  and  how  did  you 
know  I  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain?" 

"I  learnt  the  language  of  your   coimtiymen,  with 

whom  I  have  had  many  pleasant  dealings  as  a  trader.*' 

he  answered  without  hesitation;  "and  I  knew  you  were 

ah  Englishman  by  yom*  appearance." 

j        Having  finished  loading  my  rifle,  I  felt  moie  at  ease ; 


and  then  I  quietly  informed  my  new  acquaintance 
that  we  could  not  part  company  again  on  the  route^ 
but  I  would  accord  him  the  privilege  of — xmlldng  in 
advance. 

"You  see,  I  take  you  at  your  word,"  said  I;  and  if 
you  are  what  you  profess  to  be,  you  will  not  feel 
hurt  at  my  caution.  You  shall  go  before  me,  and 
shall  walk  with  safety  so  long  as  you  do  nothing  to 
confirm  my  suspicions :  but  I  warn  you  at  the  same 
time  that,  if  I  perceive  any^sign  of  treachery,  I  will 
shoot  you  down  as  I  would  a  wild  beast.*' 

"Why^  what  do  you  take  me  for?"  he  dejnanded. 

**A  Thug!'*  returned  I;  "a  highway  murderer,  and 
robber! — neither  more  or  less!  I  have  heard  of  your 
tricks  upon  travelers,  away  oif  in  my  native  Isle;  but 
I,  at  least,  am  upon  my  guard,  and  this  time  your 
wicked  scheme  has  failed." 

He  laughed,  but  merely  said,  **Have  it  your  own 
way,  I  am  satisfied  to  humour  your  suspicion,  know- 
ing you  really  mean  me  no  harm,  and  tnat  when  we 
reach  the  fort,  and  I  prove  to  you  I  am  an  lionest  man, 
yon  will  do  me  justice." 

"Most  assuredly,"  I  answered. 

He  then  set  forward  with  an  air  of  careless  indiffer- 
ence, and  I  kept  close  behind  him,  and  my  eye  upon 
every  motion.  Thus  we  passed  through  the  dark 
jungle,  and  ascended  to  the  more  open  paths  of  the 
higher  lands,  without  meeting  with  any  new  adven- 
ture. In  an  open  spot,  beside  a  clear  spring,  I  stop- 
ped and  made  him  sit  beside  me,  \vhile  I  rested  and 
ate  my  noonday  meal,  which  Ishared  with  hira.  Then 
we  resumed  our  journey,  he  going  before,  as  usual; 
and  so  fast  did  he  travel,  for  I  was  determined  not  to 
spend  another  night  in  the  forest,  that,  when  the  sun 
went  down,  I  saw,  from  a  neighboring  hiil,  the  cross 
of  St.  George  waving  over  the  station  where  my  day^s 
journey  was  to  end. '  while  crossing  the  valley  to 
reach  it,  however,  night  came  tipon  us;  and,  favored 
by  the  darkness,  my  suspicious  acquaintance  suddenly 
disappeared,  I  got  through  safely,  though,  and  received 
a  warm  welcome  from  my  countrymen. 

Two  years  after,  being  at  Bereilly  while  a  notorious 
Thug  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  curiosity  led  me  to  the 
coiurt-room,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  recognised  in  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  the  identical  individual  whom  1 
had  compelled  to  perform  a  weai-y  joiurney  in  front  of 
me.  He  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  condemned  to 
death;  but  previous  to  his  execution  I  managed  to 
obtain*  an  interview  with  him,  when  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  incident  of  the  monkey  and  the  snake, 
by  inducing  him,  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  to  change 
his  plauj  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  life  being  pre- 
served, my  shrewd  suspicion  and  bold  determination 
doing  the  rest.  Being  on  the  watch  for  travelers,  he 
and  liis  companions  had  seen  me  on  the  road  early  in 
the  day,  and  five  of  them  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  dark,  lonely  jungle,  intendmg  to  spring  upon  me 
and  do  their  murderous  work,. According  as  their  re- 
ligion teaches,  by  strangulation;  it  not  being  lawful 
for  them  to  kill  in  any  other  manner.  The  discharge 
of  both  barrels  at  the  snak  e,  taken  in  connexion  with 
my  supposed  natural  fright  and  excitement,  led  him 
to  suppose  that  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  in  a 
different  way;  and  so  he  appeared,  to  talk  and  cajole, 
and  catch  me  off  mv  guara — but,  as  the  matter  turned 
I  out,  caught  a  Tartar  instead'. '^^'"^^^'^ 
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TO  OUR  HOME  MANTJFACTTJREBS. 

nv    K.    W.    TL'I.LlDliE. 

Tbc  mcrcliaiUs  bavc  tlicir  problem,  uow  let  ours 
come.  Without  oun? — brotherg  in  the  home  manufac- 
turiDg  interest — theirs  will  be  of  comparitfvely  little 
value,  for  any  great  social  progress,  or  to  the  increase 
of  the  material  wealth  c)f  the  people. 

It  is  not  they  wlio  sell,  nor  tney  who  import,  nor 
they  who  send  the  millions  of  money  out  of  the  com- 
munity to  purchase  goods  and  fabrics  which  other 
communities  niake,  who  really  enrich  a  people,  orgire 
to  them  the  8"lid  basis  of  wealth.  What  they  give  is 
but  the  tinsel  of  comfort,  and  the  elegance  and  re6ne- 
ment  of  social  life.  Wo  need  not  despise  the  blessings 
which  the  nicrchants  bring  us  from  the  East  and  the 
West;  but  we  need  not,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  down 
and  worship  tli(  m  as  deities.  W^e  have  in  fact  ever 
given  them  too  much  weight  among  us,  and  to  the 
home  manufacturers — who  are  the  operative  people — 
too  little. 

This  must  be  reversed,  if  ever  our  community  makes 
a  strong  mark  in  the  worhl  for  its  social  impoi'tance. 
Tbc  home  maiiufacturcrs  and  the  operative  people, 
must  be  brought  uppermOgt,  and  given  their  proper 
place;  and  the  nierchajits  must  be  invited  (•  co-oper- 
ate with  them. 

•  Commerce  tliat  glows  out  of  all  importations  is  no 
legitimate,  but  exhaustive;  and  the  policy  of  support- 
ing suxih  a  commerce  is  suicidal.  Legitimate  commerce 
is  that  which  principally  grows  out  of  home  manufac- 
tures, and  the  productive  operations  of  the  people 
generally.  First  comes  all  the  industrial  and  creative 
enterprit^o  of  the  farmer,  and  every  tiller  of  the  land, 
who  calls  together  by  cultivation  the  elenients  of  na- 
ture for  the  use  and  suMenance  of  man.  Then  follow 
the  home  manufacturers,  with  their  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  oj)erative  classes;  tens  of  thousands  there  might 
be  even  in  a  pmall  coujmunity  like  our  own;  for  women 
arc  also  brouglit  into  the  raanufaclAn'ing  activities  and 
interest  as  well  as  men. 

It  is  out  of  the  well  directed  <^nterprise  ajjd  creative 
activities  of  a  nation,  both  In  its  agiicultural  and  man- 
ufacturing interests  that  legitimate  conjmcrce  grows; 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  other  kind  of 
commerce  is  a  blessing  at  all  to  a  people — whether  it 
is  not  rather  a  curse  Thn  (nily  set  ofl'  to  the  direct 
assertion  that  it  is  a  eurti(;  and  not  a  blessing  to  a 
community  is  that  it  cannot  p(*rmanantly  stand— that 
it  must  be  reversed — that  the  merchants  will  them- 
selves sooner  or  later  help  to  overturn  what  they 
first  established,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  com- 
merce of  oil  mj}orfaf)fms  is  useful  as  a  help  to  a  belter 
Btato  of  thiuga,  and  to  the  supply  of  social  comforts 
and  refinements. 

There  must  be  in  I  lah  frem  twenty-five  to  Miy 
thousand  who  have  before  now,  in  other  countries,  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  inlercbts  in  some  of  its 
branches.  Hut  mark  further,  and  mark  too  how  much 
significance  there  is  in  the  fact  touching  profits  to  be 
reaped,  not  hithevC';?  VMchcd.    Thci;j;  must  be  consumed 


>n  this  Territory  enouffh  of  manufactured  goodf 
employ  fifty  thousand  bands,  and  therofore  to  cmj 
all  that  can  be  brought  into  serfice  of  our  people. 

Now  it  80  happens  that  in  this  industrial  dcp 
ment,  women  as  well  as  men  are  brought  in  to  en 
the  community;  and  that  however  much  they  can 
dispensed  with  in  agriculture,  manufacturing 
terprises  women  are  absolutely  necessary.  Not 
we  should  make  t)perative  slaves  of  women:  God 
bid.  Labor  is  honorable,  and  it  gives  an  indcpendt 
and  social  elevation  to  women  as  much  as  it  doe 
man;  and  we  cannot  got  along  without  our  sistei 
workmg  out  and  conducting  the  manufacturing  inte 

There  are  then,  say,  fifty  thousand  handa  in 
community,  who  could,  in  five  years,  be  fully  eng« 
in  every  branch  of  manufactures,  as  effectively  a 
the  States  or  in  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  they  I 
not  been  employed.  Excepting  in  such  as  u  1 
shoe-making,  saddle-making,  tailoring  and  cloth  i 
iug  by  family  looms,  all  the  goods  and  fabrics  w 
those  hands  ought  to  produce  have  been  supplied 
the  merchants  from  foreign  markets. 

Oh  cavil  as  much  as  it  might  please  you  of  the  ct 
ncss  of  States*  goods,  and  say  that  the  home  man 
turers  of  Utah  can  neither  compete  with  the  State 
price  or  quality.  That  is  very  much  like  reasoning 
circle.  There  is  no  fundamental  argument  or  pc 
in  the  silly  talk.  It  is  like  telling  you  that  in  the 
of  ox  teams  it  look  longer  to  send  mercbai 
from  the  frontiers  to  Utah  than  it  did  from  New  ' 
to  St.  Louis  a  much  greater  distance.  This  cotnnn 
will  most  cert^ly  break  through  that  circle  and 
the  nonsense  which  even  merchants  could  talk  s 
cheapness  and  quality  of  States*  goods  above  1 
manufactures  will  b3  done  away  with,  "because 
longer  needed"  as  our  sectarian  friends  used  to  m 
inform  us  upon  another  matter.  The  Pacific  Kai 
will  reverse  much  of  our  cianniercial  affair^;  am 
thing  more  than  that  wbicli  cMtfhns  home  mnn 
tures.  It  will  put  the  resources  and  facilities  w 
our  reach,  and  tend  very  much  to  give  the  oppoi 
ties  for  the  employment 0  those  fitly  thousand  hi 
male  and  female,  which  Win  be  set  to  work  in  Vu 
the  manufacturing  interest,  thus  augmenting  (he 
terial  wealth  and  greatness  of  our  community. 

Now  each  branch  of  the  operative  classes  must 
their  several  affairs  in  their  own  hands  and  legi 
for  their  specialities  in  trade  and  commerce.  } 
can  do  it  for  them.  Each  must  do  it  for  its  ownc 
Practical  men  whose  energies,  e:5perience  and  ti 
are  designed  especially  for  the  service  of  each  pa 
ular  movement  must  rise  up  to  take  hold  of  Presi 
Young's  problem  of  cooperative  enterprises  for  th 
velopment  of  our  material  resources  and  the  s' 
independence  of  our  people.  We  owe  it  to  him 
all  who  feel  theqjselves  identified  in  the  problei 
home  manufactures  should  vigorously  take  hold  oi 
subject  to  carry  out  his  purposes;  and  more 
owing  it  to  him  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  It  is 
solid  fttcts  of  the  case  in  their  practical  bearings  i 
our  own  i>er8onal  good  that  neeils  urging  for  prac 
results.  It  is  well  to  perceive  what  we  owe  to 
and  well  to  perceive  what  we  owe  to  our  great  le« 
but  for  any  matter  touching  commerce  and  trad 
take  a  radical  and  lasting  bold  of  the  operative  cla 
they  must  realize  Eomethiug  what  they  owe  t«»  tl 
selves. 
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Home  manufacturers  and  the  operative  classes  owe 
to  IhemBelves  tlicu,  that  they  nse  up  and  combine 
their  means  then*  abilities  and  their  lalbor  to  carry  out 
in  each  branch  of  home  enterprise  the  matter  which  is 
urged  upon  them  by  President  Young,  and  which 
their  own  neccssitios  and  the  necessities  of  the  com- 
munity imperatively  demand  should  be  attended  to  and 
attended  to  forthwith.  If  there  be  a  failure  in  the 
great  movement  now  started  it  will  throw  the  issues 
back  for  many  years  and  destroy  public  confidence. 
It  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  deny  that  fact.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  destroy  public  coufidonce  in  our 
religion  or  in  the  authorities  of  our  Church,  but  a 
failure  would  incline  the  community  to  believe  that 
none  but  merchants  can  deal  with  commerce  and 
trade.  Why,  is  not  that  the  very  position  which  the 
opposite  side  have  already  assumed  and  avowed 
through  their  orgau—the  Reporter?  There  arc  none 
but  the  able  and  enterprising  who  have  made  them- 
selves rulers  ij  the  commercial  world  who  can  grapple 
with  this  merchant  problem,  and  experience,  we  are 
told,  has  invariably  found  failure  in  every  attempt  at 
co-operation  in  commercial  enterprises  devoted  merely 
to  buying  and  selling;  on  the  otner  hand,  we  arc  told, 
experience  as  a  rule  has  invariably  proved  that  well 
directed  manufacturing  combinations  are  successful. 
Now  this  is  most  undoubtedly  true  in  the  history  of 
all  such  movements,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
unless  the  movement  be  largely  extended  to  the  de- 
velopment of  homo  manufacturing  eutei-prises  it  will 
neither  benefit  the  coimnnnity  much,  nor  very  greatly 
increase  our  material  wealth.  On  this  point  the  Bepor- 
fei^  has  been  preaching  on  our  eidc.  The  sermon  is 
sound  and  it  might  be  further  urged,  and  further 
than  desired  by  those  who  preach  against  our  co-oper- 
ative design  namely — let  us,  as  a  people,  be  indepcn- 
(lant  of  Jew,  Gentile,  or  Mormon  merchants  as.  far  as 
this  commerce  of  mere  iniportations  is  concerned  and 
1  cspectfully  demand  of  the  latter  that  they  should  di- 
rect their  capital  towards  home  manufactures  and 
home  enterprises  generally,  even  when  they  go  to  the 
States  with  their  hun(]rcda  of  llousaudn  to  purchaec 
for  this  market. 

Out  of  the  fifty  thousand  operatives  male  and  female 
which  1  have  aflirmcd  can  in  five  years  be  engaged 
in  home  manufacturing  pursuits  in  this  Territory  as 
efiectually  as  in  the  States  or  in  Great  Britain,  at 
least  two  thousand,  male  and  female,  could  be  organ- 
ized in  co-operative  societies  in  the  boot  and  shoe  depart- 
ment. The  operatives  of  this  class  always  form  a 
large  proportion  of  every  community,  and  theit  prob- 
lem is  so  easy  of  solution  and  bo  very  come-at-able. 
Their  commodities  form  one  of  the  chief  staple  articles 
of  consumption.  Already  there  are  vast  numbers  en- 
gaged in  this  Tcnitory  mailing  of  boots  and  shoes; 
but  they  are  nncombiucd,  and  nonco-opporativc  even 
in  the  moHt  objectionable  Kcnse,  They  have  not 
ruached,  oven,  the  advantages  and  potency  as  a  class, 
which  the  combinations  of  Capital  gives  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  largo  manufactnries,  and  the  employment 
of  organized  labor.  Yet,  I  gay,  our  problem — for  I 
place  myielf  in  ih'its  class — is  one  easy  of  solution. 
We  have  nearly  all  that  is  needed  in  our  own  hands; 
for  we  have  ourselves.  \Vith  the  President's  impulse 
and  ble.stiiug  to  the  movement,  and  fliat  he  has  already 
given,  and  wo  can  organize  at  once  and  carry  our 
l)ranch  of  home  manufacture  to  a  successful  issue. 
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Helen'B  strength  was  coming  back  to  her  but  slowly;  she 
complamcd  of  great  lassitude  and  want  of  appetite.  But  the 
following  day  having  cleared  up,  the  sun  ehone  out  with  great 
power  and  brilliancy.  She  gladly  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
fine  weather,  but  Hazel  shook  his  head;  ten  day^s  rain  was  not 
their  portion—tho  bad  weather  would  return,  and  complete  the 
month  or  six  weeks-  winter  to  which  nature  was  entitled.  The 
next  evening  the  appearance  of  the  sky  confirmed  his  opinion. 
The  sun  Pet  like  a  crimson  shield;  gory,  and  double  its  usual 
size.  It  entered  into  a  thick  bank  of  dark  violet  cloud  that  lay 
on  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  split  the  vapor  into  rays,  but  of 
a  dusky  kind;  immediately  above  this  crimson,  the  clouds  '/rer& 
of  a  brilliant  gold,  but  higher  thoy  wore  th«>  color  of  rubies, 
and  went  gradually  olF  to  grey. 

But,  as  the  orb  dipped  to  the  horizon,  a  solid  pile  of  un- 
earthly clouds  came  up  from  the  soulh-ea^it,  their  bodies  were 
singularly  and  unnaturally  black,  and  mottled  with  copper 
color,  and  hemmed  with  a  Oery  yellow;  and  these  infernal 
clouds  tow€fred  up  their  heads,  pressing  forward  as  if  they  all 
strove  for  precedency;  it  was  like  Milton's  flonds  attacking  the 
sky.  The  rate  at  which  they  climbed  was  wonderful.  The  sun 
set  and  the  moon  rose  full,  and  showed  those  angry  mnsces 
sumng  upwards  and  jostling  each  other  as  they  flow. 

Yet  below  it  was  dead  calm. 

Having  admired  the  sublimity  of  the  sct^ne,  and  seen  tlic  full 
moon  rise,  but  speedily  lose  her  light  in  a  brassy  halo,  they 
entered  the  but,  whicn  was  now  tlje  head  quarters*,  and  tlioy 
supped  together  there. 

unile  they  were  eating  their  lilllo  meal,  the  tops  of  the  trees 
were  beard  to  sigh,  eo  still  was  everything  else.  None  the  less 
did  those  strange  clouds  fly  northward,  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
After  supper  Helen  sat  busy  over  the  fire,  where  some  gum, 
collected  by  Hazel,  resembling  iudia-rubbcr,  was  boiling;  she 
was  preparing  to  cover  a  pair  of  poor  AVelch's  shoes,  inside  and 
out,  with  u  coat  of  this  material,  which  Hazel  believed  to  be 
waterproof.  »She  sa*.  in  j?uch  a  position  that  he  could  watch  her. 
It  was  a  happy  evening.  She  seemed  content.  She  had  got 
overher  tear  of  him;  they  were  good  comrades  if  they  were 
nothing  more.  It  was  happiness  to  him  to  bo  by  her  side  even 
on  those  terms.  He  thought  of  it  all  as  he  looked  at  her.  How 
distant  she  had  seemed  once  to  him:  what  an  unapproachable 
goddess.  Vol  there  .'ibc  was  by  hid  tHde  in  a  hut  ho  bad  mrdo 
for  her. 

Ho  could  not  help  bi)>ping  tho  soft  intoxicating  draught  her 
mere  prccicnco  oiTered  him.  But  by-and-by  he  felt  his  heart 
was  dissolving  within  him.  and  ho  was  trifling  with  danger.  He 
most  not  look  on  her  too  long,  seated  by  the  fire  liko  a  wife. 
Tho  much-enduring  man  rose,  and  turned  his  back  upon  tho 
sight  ho  loved  so  dearly;  he^went  out  at  tho  open  door  intend- 
ing to  close  it  and  bid  her  good-night  But  he  did  not  do  so, 
just  then;  for  his  attention  as  an  observ  cr  of  nature  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  unusual  conduct  of  certain  animals.  Gannets  and 
other  sea-birds  were  ruuning  about  tho  opposite  wood  and 
craning  their  necks  in  a  strange  way.  Ho  had  never  seen  one 
enter  that  wood  before. 

Seals  and  sea-lions  were  surrounding  the  slope,  and  crawling 
about,  and  now  and  then  plunging  into  the  river,  which  they 
crossed  with  infinite  difficulty,  for  it  was  running  very  high  and 
strong,  Tho  trees  also  sighed  louder  than  ever.  Hazel  turn- 
ed back  to  tell  Miss  Rolleston  something  extraordinary  was 
going  on.  She  sat  in  sight  from  the  river,  and,  as  he  came  to- 
wards the  hut.  he  aaw  her  sitting  by  tho  fire  leading. 

He  stopped  short  Her  work  lay  at  her  feet:  ?ho  had  taUcn 
out  a  letter  and  she  was  reading  it  by  tho  fire. 

As  she  read  it  her  face  was  a  puzzle.  But  Hazel  saw  the  act 
alone;  and  a  dart  of  ice  scorned  to  go  through  and  through 
him. 

This,  then,  was  her  true  source  of  consolation,  lie  thought  it 
was  so  bcioro.  He  had  even  reason  to  think  &o.  But,  never 
seeing  any  palpable  proofs,  he  had  almost  been  happj'.  He 
turned  sick  with  jealous  misery,  and  stood  Ihorr  rooted  and 
frozen. 
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Then  came  a  fierce  impulse  to  shut  the  sight  out  that  caused 
this  pain. 

He  almost  flang  her  portcullus  to,  and  matle  his  hands  bleed . 
But  a  bleeding  heart  does  not  feel  gcratche?. 
"Good-night,"  said  he  hoarsely. 
"Good-night,"  said  she,  kindly. 

And  why  should  she  not  read  bis  letter?  She  was  his  affianc- 
ed bride,  bound  to  him  by  honor  as  well  as  inclination.  This 
was  the  reflection,  to  which,  after  a  sore  battle  with  his  loving 
heart,  the  much-enduring  man  had  to  come  at  last;  and  he  had 
come  to  it,  and  was  getting  back  his  peace  of  mind,  though  not 
his  late  complacency,  and  about  to  seek  repose  in  sleep,  when 
suddenly  a  clap  of  wind  came  down  like  thunder,  and  thrashed 
the  island  and  everything  in  it. 

All  things  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  to  cry  out  as  the 
blow  passed. 

Another  soon  followed,  and  another,— intermittent  gusts  at 
present,  but  of  such  severity  that  not  one  came  without  making 
its  mark. 

Birds  were  driven  away  like  paper;  the  sea-lions  whimpered, 
and  crouched  into  corners,  and  huddled  together,  and  held  each 
other,  whinning. 

Hazel  saw  but  one  thing:;  the  frail  ediGCe  ho  had  built  for 
the  creature  he  adored,  lie  looked  out  of  his  boat  and  fixed 
his  horror-stricken  eyes  on  it:  he  saw  it  waving  to  and  fro,  yet 
still  firm.  But  he  could  not  stay  there. .  If  not  in  danger  she 
must  bo  terrified.  He  must  go  and  support  her.  He  left  his 
shelter,  and  ran  towards  her  hut.  With  a  whoop  and  a  scream 
•another  blast  tore  through  the  wood,  and  caught  him.  He  fell, 
dug  his  hands  into  the  soil,  and  clutched  the  earth.  While  ho 
was  in  that  position,  he  heard  a  sharp  crack;  he  looked  up  in 
dismay,  and  saw  that  one  of  Helenas  trees  had  broken  like  a 
carrot,  and  the  head  was  on  the  ground  leaping  aboutj  while  a 
succession  of  horrible  sounds  of  crushing,  and  rendmg,  and 
tearing,  showed  the  frail  hut  was  giving  way  on  every  side; 
racked  and  riven,  and  torn  to  pieces.  Hazel  though  a  stout 
man,  uttered  cries  of  terror  death  would  not  have  drawn  from 
him;  and  with  a  desperate  headlong  rush,  he  got  to  the  place 
where  the  bower  had  been;  now  it  was  a  prostrate  skeleton, 
with  the  mat  roof  flapping  like  a  loose  sail  above  it,  and  Helen 
below. 

As  ho  reached  the  hut,  the  wind  got  hold  of  the  last  of  the 
shrubs,  that  did  duty  as  a  door,  and  tore  it  from  the  cord,  and 
whirled  it  into  the  air;  it  went  past  Hazel's  face  like  a  bird 
flying. 

Though  staggered  himself  by  the  same  blow  of  wind,  he 
clutched  the  tree  and  got  into  the  hut. 

He  found  her  directly.  She  was  kneeling  beneath  the  mat 
that  a  few  minutes  ago  had  been  her  roof.  He  extricated  her 
in  a  moment,  uttering  inarticulate  cries  of  pity  and  fear. 
*'Dont  be  frightened,''  said  she  •*!  am  not  hurt." 
But  he  felt  her  quiver  from  head  to  foot.  He  wrapped  her 
in  all  her  rugs,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  safety,  lifted 
her  in  his  strong  arms  to  take  her  to  his  own  place,  which  was 
safe  from  wind  at  least. 

But  this  was  no  light  work,  To  go  there  erect  wa.s  impossi- 
ble, 

Holding  tight  by  the  tioe,  he  got  her  to  the  lee  of  the  tent 
and  waited  for  a  lull.  He  went  rapidly  down  the  hill,  but,  ere 
he  reached  the  river,  a  gust  came  careering  furiously.  A  stur- 
dy young  tree  'A'as  near  him.  He  placed  her  against  it,  and 
wound  his  arms  round  her  and  its  trunk.  The  blast  came; 
the  tree  bent  down  almost  to  the  ground,  then  whirled  round, 
recovered,  shivered;  but  he  held  firmly.  It  passed.  Again  he 
lifted  her,  and  bore  her  to  the  boat-house.  When  ho  turned  a 
moment  to  enter  it,  the  wind  almost  choked  her,  and  her  long 
hair  lashed  his  face  like  a  whip,  But  he  got  her  in,  and  they 
sat  panting  and  crouching,  but  safe.  They  were  none  too  soon; 
the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and  became  more  continuou«. 
No  clouds,  but  a  ghastly  glare  all  over  the  sky.  No  rebellious 
waves,  but  a  sea  hissing  and  foaming  under  its  master's  lash. 
The  river  ran  roaring  and  foaming  by,  and  made  the  boat 
heave  even  in  its  little  creek.  The  wind,  tliough  it  could  no 
longer  shake  them,  went  screaming  terribly  close  over  their 
heads,— no  longer  like  air  in  motion,  but  sOlid  and  keen,  it 
seemed  the  Almighty's  scythe  mowing  down  nature;  and  soou 
it  became,  like  turbid  water,  blackened  with  the  leaves, 
branches,  and  Iragraenta  of  all  kinds  it  whirled  along  with  it. 
Trees  fell  crashing  on  all  sides,  and  the  remains  of  the  hut 
passed  over  their  heads  into  the  sea. 

Helen  behaved  admirably.    Speech  Was  impossible,  but  she 

thanked  him   without    it — eloquently;   she   nestled  her  little 

I     hand  into  Hazel's,  and,  to  Hazel,  that  night,  with  all  its  awful 


sights  and  sounds,  was  a  blissful  one.  She  bad  been  in  danga 
but  now  was  safe  by  his  aide.  She  had  pressed  bis  hMd  ti 
thank  him,  and  now  she  was  cowering  a  little  towards  him  is  i 
way  that  claimed  him  as  her  protector.  Her  glorions  bii 
blew  over  him  and  seemed  to  net  him;  and  now  and  thes,  a 
they  heard  some  crash  nearer  and  more  awful  than  another, sa 
clutched  him  quickly  though  lightly;  for,  in  danger,  her  m-i 
love  to  feel  a  friend:  it  is  not  enough  to  see  him  near;  m 
once,  when  a  great  dusky  form  of  a  sea-lion  came  crawljJ 
over  the  mound,  and,  whimpering,  peeped  into  the  boa^hoil« 
she  even  fled  to  his  shoulder  with  both  bands  for  a  momcii 
and  was  there  light  as  a  feather,  till  the  creature  had^assediH 
And  his  £oul  was  full  of  peace,  and  a  great  tranquility  ota 
came  him.  He  heard  nothing  of  the  wrack,  knew  nothing  q 
the  danger. 

Oh,  mighty  Love!  The  tempest  might  blow,  and  fill  airaii 
earth  with  ruin,  so  that  it  spared  her.  The  wind  was  kind  d 
gentle  the  night,  which  brought  that  hair  round  bis  face,  isj 
that  head  so  near  his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  the  holy  joy  i 
protecting  under  his  wing  the  soft  creature  he  adored. 

CUAPTKR     XXX  TV. 
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On  the  morning  that  followed  this  memorable  night,  oa 
personages  seemed  to  change  obaractere.  Hazel  n 
down  before  the  relics  of  the  hut — three  of  four  strings  daai 
ling,  and  a  piece  of  network  waving— and  eyed  them  wii 
shame,  regret,  and  humiliation.  He  was  so  aoisorbed  in  iij 
self-reproaches  that  l)e  did  not  hear  a  light  footstep,  and  Hele 
Rolleston  stood  near  him  a  moment  or  two,  and  watched  tii 
play  of  his  countenance  with  a  very  inquisitive  and  kind  li^i 
in  her  own  eyes. 

"Never  mind,"  said  she,  soothingly. 

Haze]  started  at  the  music. 

"Never  mind  your  house  being  blown  to  atoms,  and  mine  hs 
stood?'*  said  he,  half  reproachfully. 

"You  took  too  much  pains  with  mine." 

"I  will  take  a  great  deal  more  with  the  next'' 

'*!  hope  not.  But  I  want  you  to  come  and  look  at  the  bai 
oc.  It  is  terrible,  and  yet  so' grand,"  And  thus  she  drew  hiu 
awav  from  tho  sight  that  caused  his  pain. 

They  entered  the  wood  by  a  path  Hazel  had  cut  from  li» 
sea-shore,  and  viewed  the  devastation  in  Terrapin  wooJ 
Prostrate  trees  lay  across  one  another  in  astonishing  numberj 
and  in  the  strangest  positions;  and  their  glorious  plumes  swei 
the  earth.  *^Come,*' said  she,  "it  is  a  bad  thing  for  tbe  po3 
tre^s,  but  not  for  us.  See,  the  place  is  strewed  with  Iroasnrej 
Here  is  a  tree  full  of  fans  all  ready  made.  And  what  is  thai 
A  horse's  tail  growing  on  a  eocoa-tree!  and  a  long  one  too!  tbi 
will  make  ropes  for  you,  and  thread  for  me.  Ah,  and  here  is 
cabbage.  Poor  Mr.  Welcb!  Well,  for  one  thing,  you  need  nei 
er  saw  or  climb  any  more.  See  the  advantages  of  a  hurt 
cane." 

From  tho  wood  she  took  him  to  the  shore,  and  theie  th« 
found  many  birds  lying  dead;  and  Hazel  picked  up  severalty 
he  had  read  of  as  good  to  cat  For  certam  signs  had  convia 
ed  him  bis  fair  and  delicate  companion  was  carnivora,  (ui 
must  be  nourished  accordingly.  Seeing  him  so  employed,  si 
asked  him  archly  whether  he  was  beginning  so  see  the  comfort 
of  a  hurricane.  "Not  yet"  said  he:  "the  account  is  fur  froi 
even." 

.  "Then  come  to  where  the  rock  was  blown  down  "  She  h 
the  way  gaily  across  the  saudsto  a  point  where  an  overhangiq 
crag  had  fallen,  with  two  trees  and  a  quantity  of  earth  ao 
plants  that  grew  above  it  But  when  they  got  nearer,  she  b 
came  suddenly  grave,  and  stood  still.  Tho  mass  had  falh 
upon  a  sheltered  place,  where  seals  were  hiding  from  the  win 
and  had  buried  several;  for  two  or  three  limbs  were  stick'u 
out,  of  victims  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin;  and  a  magnificent  se 
lion  lay  clear  of  the  amall  rubbish,  but  quite  dead.  The  can 
was  not  far  to  seek:  a  ton  of  hard  rock  had  struck  him.  ar 
then  plowed  up  tho  sand  in  a  deep  furrow,  and  now  rcsU 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  animal  whose  back  it  had  broke 
Hazel  went  up  to  the  creature  and  looked  at  it:  then  he  can 
to  HeUin;  she  was  standing  aloof.  "Poor  bugbear,"  saiJ  1 
"Come  away:  it  is  an  ugly  sight  for  you." 

"Ob,  yes,"  said  Helen.  Then,  as  they  returned,  "Does  bi 
that  reconcile  you  to  the  loss  of  a  hut?  We  are  not  blown  awj 
nor  crushed.** 

"That is  true,"  .said  Hazel;  "but  suppose  your  health  fh>iiJ 
suffer  from  tho  exposure  to  such  fearful  weather.    So  unU.olr 
so  cruel!  just  as  you  were  beginning  to  got  stronger.?* 
"I  am  all  the  better  for  it.    Shall  I  tell  you?     ExcitemcLt 
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good  thing;  not  too  often,  of  course;  but  now  and  then;  and 
ben  wo  are  in  the  humor  for  it,  it  is  meat  and  drink  and  med- 
ine  to  us/' 

''What!  to  a  delicate  young  lady?'* 

♦*Ay,  'to  a  delicate  young  lady.*  Last  night  has  done  me  a 
orld  of  good.  It  has  shaken  me  out  of  myself.  I  am  in  bet- 
r  health  and  spirits.  Of  course  I  am  very  sotry  the  hut  is 
own  down— because  you  took  so  much  trouble  to  build  it: 
It  on  my  own  account,  I  really  don't  care  a  straw.  Find  me 
>me  corner  to  nestle  in  at  night,  and  all  day  I  mean  to 
3  about,  and  busy  as  a  bee,  helping  you,  and— Breakfast! 
reakfast!  Oh,  how  hungry  I  am."  And  this  spirited  girl  led 
e  way  to  the  boat  with  a  briskness  and  a  Tigor  that  charmed 
id  astonished  him. 

SoTent  femme  Tarie. 

This  gracious  behavior  did  not  blind  Hazel  to  the  serious 
laractor  of  the  situation,  and  all  breakfast  time  he  was  think- 
ig,  and  often  kept  a  morsel  in  his  mouth,  and  forgot  to  eat  it 
ir  several  seconds,  he  was  so  anxious  and  puzzled.  .  At  last, 
3  said,  '*I  know  a  large  hollow  tree  with  apertures.  If  I  were 
>  close  them  all  but  one,  and  keep  that  for  the  door?  No; 
ees  have  betrayed  me;  1*11  never  trust  another  tree  with 
oil.     Stay:  I  know— I  know— a  cavern.*' 

He  uttered  the  verb  rather  loudly,  but  the  substantive 
ith  a  sudden  feebleness  of  intonation  that  was  amusing, 
is  timidity  was  superfluous;  if  he  had  said  be  knew  ^'a 
ank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  gro?ro,'*  the  suggestion  would 
xve  been  well  received  that  morning. 

'*A  cavern!"  cried  Helen.  **It  has  always  been  the  dream  of 
y  life  to  live  in  a  cavern.*' 

Hazel  brightened  up.  But  the  next  moment  he  clouded 
;aiD. 

''But  I  foreot,  It  will  not  do;  there  is  a  spring  running 
gbt  through  it;  it  comes  down  nearly  perpendicular,  through 
channel  it  has  bored,  or  enlarged;  and  splashes  on  the  floor.'* 

''How  convenient!"  said  Helen;  "now  I  shall  have  a  bath  in 
ly  room,  instead  of  having  to  go  miles  for  it.  Bjr-the-by,  now 
ou  have  invented  the  shower-bath,  please  discover  Soap. 
ot  that  one  really  wants  any  in  this  island:  for  there  is  no 
list,  and  the  very  air  seems  purifying.  But- who  can  shake  off 
le  prejudices  of  early  education?" 

Hazel  said,  ''Now  1*11  laugh  as  much  as  you  like,  when  once 
lis  care  is  oflf  my  mind.*' 

He  ran  off  to  the  cavern,  and  found  it  spacious  and  safe;  but 
36  spring  was  falling  in  great  force,  and  the  roof  of  the  cave 
listening  with  moisture.  It  looked  a  hopeless  case.  But  if 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention,  surely  Love  is  the  father, 
[e  mounted  to  the  rock  above,  and  found  the  spot  where  the 
pring  suddenly  descended  into  the  earth  with  the  loudest  gur- 
lo  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  gurgle  of  defiance.  Nothing  was  to 
e  done  there.  But  he  traced  it  upwards  a  little  way,  and  found 

place  where  it  ran  beside  a  deep  decline.  *  Aha,  my  friend!" 
ud  he.  He  got  his  spade,  and  with  some  hours'  hard  work 
ug  it  a  fresh  channel,  and  carried  it  away  entirely  from  its 
Durse.  lie  returned  to  tho  cavern.  Water  was  dnppingvory 
ifet;  but  on  looking  up,  he  could  see  the  light  of  dav  twinkling 
t  the  top  of  the  spiral  watercourse  he  had  robbed  of  ita  supply, 
hen  he  conceived  a  truly  original  idea:  why  not  turn  his 
mpty  watercourse  into  a  chimney,  and  to  giro  to  one  element 
hat  he  had  taken  from  another?  He  had  no  time  to  execute 
lis  just  then,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in  and  he  could  not 
abrd  to  lose  any  one  of  those  dead  animals,  So  he  left  the 
mnel  to  drip,  that  being  a  process  which  he  had  no  means  of 
jipediting,  and  moored  the  sea-lion  to  the  very  rock  that  had 
illcd  him,  and  was  proceeding  to  dig  out  the  seals,  when  a 
oice  he  never  could  hear  without  a  thrill  summoned  him  to 
inner.  _ 

It  was  a  plentiful  repast,  and  included  roast  pintado  and  cab- 
age  palm.  Helen  Roleston  informed  him  during  dinner  that 
o  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  labor 
ttcadant  upon  their  position. 

"No,"  said  she  *'you  are  always  working  for  mc,  and  I  shall 
rork  for  you.    Cooking  and  washing  are  a  woman's  work,  not 

man's;  and  so  are  plaiting  and  netting." 

This  healthy  resolution  once  formed  was  adhered  to  with  a 
onstancy  that  belonged  to  the  girl's  character.  The  roof  of 
lio  ruined  hut  came  ashore  in  tho  bay  that  evening,  and  was 
istened  over  the  boat.  Hazel  lighted  a  bonfire  in  the  cavern, 
nd  had  the  satisfaction  ofseeing  some  of  the  smoke  issue  above. 
Jut  he  would  not  let  MisiiTlolleston  occupy  it  yet.    He  shifted 


her  things  to  tho  boat,  and  slept  in  the  cave  himself.  However 
he  lost  no  time  in  laying  down  a  great  hearth,  and  built  a  fire- 
place and  chimney  in  the  cave.  The  chimney  went  up  to  the 
hole  in  the  arch  of  the  cave,  then  came  the  stone  funnel, 
and  above,  on  tho  upper  surface  of  the  cliflf.  came  the  chimney- 
pot. Thus  the  chimney  acted  like  a  German  stove,  it  stood  in 
the  center,  and  soon  made  the  cavern  very  dry  and  warm,  and 
a  fine  retreat  during  the  rains.    When  it  was  ready  for  occu- 

f nation  Helen  said  she  would  sail  to.  it:  she  would  not  go  by 
and;  that  was  too  tame  for  her,  Hazel  had  only  to  comply 
with  her  humor,  and  at  high  water  they  got  into  the  boat,  and 
went  down  the  river  into  tho  sea  with  a  rush  that  made  Helen 
wince.  He  soon  rowed  her  across  the  bay  to  a  point  distant 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  cavern,  and  installed  her. 
But  he  never  returned  to  the  river;  it  was  an  inconvenient 
place  to  make  excursions  from;  and,  besides,  all  his  work  was 
now  either  in  or  about  tho  cavern;  and  that  convenient  hurri- 
cShe,  as  Helen  called  it,  not  only  made  him  a  builder  again;  it 
also  made  him  a  currier;  a  soap-boiler,  and  a  salter.  So  they 
drew  the  boat  just  above  hi^h-water  mark  in  a  sheltered  nook, 
and  he  set  up  his  arsenal  asnorc. 

In  this  situation,  day  glided  by  after  day,  aud  week  after 
week,  in  vigorous  occupations,  brightened  by  social  intercourse 
and  in  some  degree  by  the  beauty  and  the  friendship  of  the  an- 
imals. Of  all  this  industry  we  can  only  afford  a  brief  sum- 
mary. Hazel  fixed  two  uprights  at  the  cavcrn*s  mouth,  and 
connected  each  pair  by  a  beam;  a  netting  laid  on  these,  and 
covered  with  gigantic  leaves  from  the  prostrate  palms,  made  a 
sufficient  roof  in  this  sheltered  spot.  On  this  terrace  they 
could  sit  even  in  the  rain,  and  view  the  sea.  Helen  cooked  in 
the  cave,  but  served  dinner  up  on  this  beautiful  terrace.  So 
now  she  had  a  But  and  a  Ben,  as  tho  Scotch  say.  He  got  a 
hogshead  of  oil  from  the  sea-lion;  and  so  the  cave  was  always 
lighted  now,  and  that  was  a  great  comfort,  and  gave  them  more 
hours  of  indoors  employment  and  conversation.  The  poor 
bugbear  really  brightened  their  existence.  Of  the  same  oil, 
boiled  down  and  mixed  with  ^''ood-ashes,  he  made  soap,  to 
Helen's  great  delight.  The  hide  of  this  animal  was  so  thick 
he  could  do  nothing  with  it  but  cut  off  pieces  to  make  the 
soles  of  shoes  if  required.  But  the  seals  were  miscela- 
neous  treasures;  he  contrived  with  guano  and  aromatics  to 
curry  their  skins;  of  their  bladders  he  made  vile  parchment 
and  of  their  entrails  gut,  catgut,  and  twine,  beyond  compare. 
He  salted  two  cubs,  and  laid  the  rest  in  store,  by  enclosing 
largo  pieces  ill  clay.  When  these  were  to  be  used,  tho  clay 
was  just  put  Into  hot  embers  for  some  hours,  then  broken,  and 
the  meat  eaten  with  all  its  juices  preserved. 

Helen  cooked  and  washed  and  manufactured  salt;  and  collect- 
ed quite  a  store  of  wild  cotton,  though  it  grew  sparingly,  and  it 
cost  her  hours  to  find  a  few  pods.  But  in  hunting  for  it  she 
found  other  things,— health  for  one.  After  sunset  she  was  gene 
erally  employed  a  couple  of  houi-s  on  matters  which  occupy  the 
fair  in  every  situation  of  life.  She  made  herself  a  sealskin 
jacket  and  a  pork-pie  hat.  She  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  man's  cap  of 
sealskin,  with  a  point.  But  her  groat  work  was  with  the  cotton, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

However,  for  two  hours  after  sunset,  no  more  (they  rose  at 
daybreak,)  her  physician  allowed  her  to  sit  and  work;  which 
she  did,  and  often  smiled,  while  he  sat  by  and  discoursed  to  her 
of  all  the  things  he  had  road,  and  surprised  himself  by  the 
strength  and  activity  of  his  memory.  Ho  attributed  it  partly 
to  the  air  of  the  island.  Nor  were  his  fingers  idle  even  at  night. 
He  had  tools  to  sharpen  for  the  morrow,  gla.ss  to  make  and  pol- 
ish out  of  a  laminated  crystal  he  had  found.  And  then  the 
hurricane  had  blown  away,  amongst  many  other  properties  his 
map,  80  he  had  to  make  another  with  similar  materials.  He 
completed  the  map  in  duo  course,  and  gave  it  to  Helen.  It  was 
open  to  the  same  strictures  she  had  passed  on  the  other.  Ha- 
zel was  no  chartographer.  Yet  this  time  she  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  it.    How  was  this? 

Relieved  of  other  immediate  cares,  Hazel's  mind  had  time  to 
dwell  upon  tho  problem  Helen  had  set  him;  and  one  fine  day  a 
conviction  struck  hun  that  he  had  taken  a  narrow  puerile 
view  of  it,  and  that,  after  all,  there  must  bo  in  the  nature  of 
things  some  way  to  attract  ships  from  a  distance.  Possessed 
with  this  thought,  he  went  up  to  Telegraph  Point,  abstracted 
his  mind  from  all  external  objects,  and  fixed  it  on^  this  idea,-- 
but  came  down  as  he  went.  He  descended  by  so'me  steps  ho 
had  cut  zig-zag  for  Helen's  use,  and  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
fifth  step,— whoo— whirr— whizz— came  nine  fi^^  cooling 
his  head,  they  whizzed  .«o  close;  and  madccJignl  for  the 
lagoons. 
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*'Huin!"  thought  Hazel;  'I  never  pee  you  duclis  fly  in  any  di- 
rection but  that/' 

TbiB  8pe«ulatioQ  rankled  in  him  all  night,  and  he  told  Helen 
he  should  reconnoitre  at  day-break,  but  should  not  tako  her  as 
there  might  bo  snakes.  He  made  the  boat  ready  at  day-break, 
and  certain  gannots,  pintadocs,  boobies  and  noddies,  and  di- 
vers with  eyes  in  their  heads  like  fiery  jewels— birds  whoso 
greedy  maws' he  had  often  gratified— chose  to  fancy  he  must  be 
going  a  fishing,  and  were  on  the  alert,  and  rather  troublesome, 
llowevcr,  he  got  adrift,  and  ran  out  through  North  Gate,  with 
a  light  westerly  breeze,  followed  by  a  whole  fleet  of  birds. 
These  were  joined  in  due  course  bv  another  of  his  sateiites,  a 
young  seal  be  called  Tommy,  also  fond  of  fishing. 

The  feathered  convoy  soon  tailed  off;  but  Tommy  stuck  to 
him  for  about  eight  miles.  He  ran  that  distance  to  have  a 
nearer  look  at  a  small  island  which  lay  due  north  of  Telegraph 
Point.  Ho  satisfied  himself  it  was  little  more  than  a  very  long, 
large  reef,  tho  neighborhood  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
ships  of  burden;  and  resolving  to  set  some  beacon  or  other  on 
it  ere  long,  he  chrii^tened  it  AVhite  Water  Island,  on  account  of 
the  surf;  he  came  about  and  headed  for  the  East  Bluff. 

Then  Tommy  ^avc  him  up  in  disgust;  perhaps  thought  his 
conduct  vacilliatmg.    Animals  all  despise  that. 

He  soon  landed  almost  under  tho  volcano,  and  moored  hii 
boat  not  far  from  a  cliff  that  seemed  peaked  with  snow:  but  tho 
snow  was  the  guano  of  a  thousand  years.  Exercising  due  cau- 
tion this  time,  he  got  up  to  the  lagoons,  and  found  a  great 
many  ducks  swimming  about,  lie  approached  little  parties  to 
examine  their  varieties.  They  all  swam  out  of  his  way;  some 
of  them  flew  a  few  yards,  and  then  settled.  Xot  one  would  let 
him  come  within  forty  yards.  This  convinced  Hazel  tho  ducks 
were  not  natives  of  the  island,  but  strangers,  who  were  not 
much  afraid,  because  they  had  been  uiolcstod  on  tbi.^  particu- 
lar island:  but  still  distrusted  man. 

While  ne  pondered  thus,  there  was  a  jj:icut  nui.^o  of  wjiig."?, 
and  about  a  dozen  ducks  flew  over  hi^  head  on  tho  rise,  and 
passed  eastward,  still  rising  till  they  got  into  the  high  current?; 
and  away  upon  the  wings  of  the  wfnd  for  distant  land^. 

The  grand  rush  of  their  wings  and  the  off-hand  way  in  which 
they  spurned,  abandoned,  and  disappeared  from,  an  island  that 
held  him  tight,  made  Hazel  feel  very  small.  His  thoughts  took 
the  form  of  Satire.  "Lords  of  tho  creation,  arc  we?  Wo  Fink 
in  water;  in  air  we  tumble;  on  earth  wo  slaughter.'* 

These  pleasing  reflections  did  not  prcvcut  his  taking  Iboir  ex- 
act line  of  flight,  and  barking  a  Ireo  to  mark  it.  Ho  wa^  about  to 
leave  the  place,  when  he  heard  a  splashing  not  far  from  Jiim, 
and  there  was  a  duck  jumping  about  on  the  water  in  a  ttrango 
way.  Hazel  thought  a  snake  had  got  hold  of  her,  and  ran  to 
her  assistance.  He  took  her  out  of  tho  water  and  soon  found 
what  was  the  matter;  her  bill  was  opeu  and  a  fish's  tail  stick- 
ing out.  Ha^cl  inserted  his  finger  aud  dragged  out  a  small  IFti 
which  had  erected  the  spines  on  its  b.^ck  so  opportunely  as 
nearly  to  kill  iti  destroyer.  The  duck  rrcorered  enough  to 
quack  iu  a  feeble  and  dubious  manner.  Hazel  kept  her  for 
Helen,  because  she  was  a  plain  brown  duck.  With  some  little 
reluctance  ho  slightly  shortened  one  wing,  and  stowed  away 
hiri  captive  in  the  hold  of  the  boat. 

Ho  happened  to  have  a  great  stock  of  pilch  in  the  boat,  so 
he  employed  a  few  hours  in  wiiling  upon  the  guano  rock?. 
On  one  he  >\^"ote  in  huge  lotteib: 

AN  ENGLISH  LADV  WKECKED  HEUt:. 
HASTE  TO   HER  RESCUE 

On  another  he  wrote  in  smaller  lettci:*: 

I'.KWARK     Tilt:    IIKKIS   ON   TUE   XOIMII    SIOK. 
LIK   on*   roll   HM'iNAl.^. 

Then  ho  came  home  and  beached  tho  boat,  and  brought 
Helen  his  captive. 

"Why,  it  is  an  English  duckl'*  she  criedjjand  was  enraptured. 

By  this  visit  to  the  lagoons.  Hazel  gatliered  that  this  island 
was  a  half-way  house  for  migrating  birds,  especially  ducks, 
aud  he  inferred  that  the  line  those  vagrants  had  taken  was 
the  shortest  way  from  this  island  to  tho  nearest  land.  This 
was  worth  knowing,  and  sot  his  brain  working.  Ho  begged 
Helen  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  turtle  doves  (they  had  all 
loft  tho  island  just  before  the  rain)  and  loarn,  if  po'islblo,  from 
what  point  ot  the  compass  tbcy  arrived. 

The  next  expedition  was  uudirtakcn  to  please  Hulon;  »he 
wished  to  examine  the  beautiful  creeks  and  caves  on  the  north 
side,  which  they  had  spyn  from  a  di.slimrt?  when  ih<»y  sailed 
round  the  inland. 


Thoy  started  on  foot  one  delightful  day,  and  walked  bri 
for  the  air,  though  balmy,  was  exhilarating.  They  foil 
the  course  of  tho  river  till  they  came  to  the  Take  that  fed  i 
was  fed  itself  by  hundreds  of  little  natural  gutters  down  \ 
the  hills  discharged  the  rains.  This  was  new  to  Helen,  U 
not  to  Hazel;  she  produced  tho  map,  and  told  tho  lake 
that  it  was  incorrect,  a  little  too  big.  She  took  sonie  c 
water  in  her  hand,  sprinkled  tho  lake  with  it,  and  call 
Hazelmere.  They  bore  a  little  to  the  right  and  proceedc 
thoy  found  a  creek^shaped  like  a  wedge,  at  whose  broad 
shone  an  arch  of  foliage  studded  with  flowers,  and  the  s 
ling  blue  water  peeped  behind.  This  was  tempting,  bn 
descent  WdS  rather  hazardous  at  first;  great  square  bloc 
rock,  one  below  another,  and  these  rude  steps  were  c 
with  mosses  of  rich  hue,  but  wet  and  slippery.  Hazel^  beg 
be  alarmed  for  his  companion.  However,  after  one  or  tw 
Acuities,  the  fissure  opened  wider  to  tho  sun,  and  they  des 
ed  from  tho  slimy  rocks  into  a  sloping  hot-bed  of  exotic 
ers,  and  those  huge  succulent  leaves  that  are  the  glory  o 
tropics.  Tho  ground  was  carpeted  a  jard  deep  with  theii 
uriance,  and  others,  more  aspiring,  climbed  the  warm  eid 
tho  diverging  cliffs,  just  as  creepers  go  up  a  wall,  lining  < 
crevice  as  thoy  rose.  In  this  blessed  spot,  warmed,  ye 
scorched,  by  tho  tropical  sun,  and  fed  with  trickling  w 
was  seen  what  marvel  boon  Nature  can  do.  Here,  eur 
table  dwarfs  were  giants,  and  our  flowers  were  trees, 
lovely  giantess  of  the  ja-smine  tribe,  but  with  flowers  si 
like  a  marigold,  and  scented  like  a  tube  rose,  hadaste 
thick  as  a  poplar,  and  carried  its  thousand  buds  and  a 
colored  flowers  up  eighty-feet  of  brokeu  rock,  and  plant* 
every  ledge  suckers,  that  flowered  again,  and  filled  the  aii 
perfume.  Another  tree  about  half  as  high  was  covered  v 
cascade  of  snow- white  tulips,  each  as  big  as  a  email  flowe 
and  scented  like  honeysuckle.  An  aloe,  ten  feet  high, 
somed  in  a  corner,  unheeded  among  loftier  beauties.  A 
the  very  mouth  of  the  fissure  a  huge  banana  leaned  across 
flung  out  its  vast  leaves,  that  seemed  translucent  gold  a 
the  sun:  under  it  shono  a  monstrous  cactus  in  all  her  pin 
crimson  glory,  and  through  the  maze  of  color  stromme 
deep  blue  of  tho  peaceful  ocean,  laughing,  and  catching 
beams. 

Helen  leaned  against  the  cliff  and  quivered  with  dcUgh 
that  deep  sense  of  flowers  that  belongs  to  your  truo  womt 

Hazel  feared  sho  was  ill. 

•'ill.'-'  said  she.    '-Who  could  be  ill  here*     It  h  heaven 
earth.    Oh,   vou   dears!  oh,  you  loves!    And  they   all 
growing  ou  the  sea,  and  floating  in  tho  sun." 

**And  it  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  such,"'  said  Hazel.  ••! 
would  like  to  inspect  them  at  your  leisure,  I'll  just  r 
Palm-tree  Point;  for  my  signal  is  all  askew.  I  saw  that 
came  along." 

Helen  as.=entcd  readily,  and  he  ran  off;  but  left  her  tLo 
vir*ioiLs.    She  was  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him . 

Helen  examined  two  or  three  of  the  flowery  fissure^ 
found  fresh  beauties  iu  each,  and  also  some  Eugli-.h  h 
that  gave  her  pleasure  of  another  kind ;  and,  after  she  ha< 
ellod  in  the  flowers,  she  examined  the  shore,  and  soon  di 
erod  that  the  rocks,  which  abounded  hero  (though  there 
also  large  patches  of  clear  sand),  were  nearly  all  pure  Cv: 
groat  variety.  Ked  coral  was  abundant;  and  even  the 
coral,  to  which  fashion  was  just  then  giving  a  fictitious  t 
was  thero  by  the  ton.  This  interested  her,  and  so  did 
beautiful  shells  that  lay  sparkling.  Tho  time  passed  s^ 
and  she  was  still  in  her  researches,  when  suddenly  it  dail 
a  little,  and,  looking  back,  she  saw  a  white  vapor  ate 
over  tho  cliff,  and  curling  down.  Epon  this  she  thong 
prudont  to  return  to  the  place  where  Hazel  had  left  hci 
more  so  as  it  was  near  sunset. 

Tho  vapor  descended  and  spread,  aud  covered  sea  ami 
Then  the  sun  set;  and  it  was  darkness  visible.  Coming 
the  south,  tho  sea-fret  caught  Hazel  sooner  and  in  a  less  f 
able  situation.  Keturning  from  the  palm-tree,  bo  had  i 
the  shortest  cut  through  a  small  jungle,  and  been  so  imj 
by  the  scrub,  that  when  he  got  clear,  the  fog  was  upon 
liotwcen  that  and  the  river;  he  lost  his  way  several  time?, 
did  not  hit  the  river  till  near  midnight  He  follownd  tho 
to  the  lake,  and  coasted  tho  lake,  and  then  groped  his*  wa 
wards  the  creek.  But,  after  awhile,  every  stop  ho  took 
fraught  with  danger:  and  tho  night  was  far  advanced  wht 
at  last  hit  off  tho  creek,  as  he  thought.  He  halloed 
there  was  no  reply;  halloed  again,  and  to  his  joy.  her  vo! 
plied;  but  at  a  distance,  He  had  come  to  the  wrong  c 
She  was  further  westward.  He  groped  his  way  weslwarii 
came  to  another  creek,    lie  halloed  to  her,  and  she  ans^ 
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.    But  to  attempt  the  descent  woald  hayo  been  mere  sai- 

e.  She  felt  that  herself  and  almost  ordered  him  to  stay 
^ere  he  was. 

I  '^WTjy,  we  can  talk  all  the  same,"  naid  she;  "and   it  i^  not 
fer  long.*' 

It  was  a  curious  position,  and  one  typical  of  the  relation  be- 
ween  them.    So  near  together,  yet  the  barrier  so  strong. 

•*I  am  afraid  yon  must  be  very  cold,"  said  he. 
I  *0h,  no;  I  have  my  seal-skin  jacket  on;  and  it  is  so  sheltered 
lere.    I  wish  you  were  as  well  oflf." 

''You  are  not  afraid  to  be  alone  down  there^' 

"I  am  not  alono  when  your  voice  is  near  me.  Now  don't  you 
Hlget  yourself,  dear  friend.  I  like  these  little  excitements.  I 
lave  told  you  so  before.  Listen:  how  calm  and  silent  \t  all  is; 
iho  place;  the  nigbtl  The  mind  seems  to  All  with  great  ideas, 
ind  to  feel  its  immortality." 

She  spoke  with  solemnity,  and  he  hoard  in  »)ilenco. 

Indeed  it  was  a  reverend  time  and  place;  tho  sea  whose 
load  and  penetrating  tongue  had,  in  iHome  former  age,  created 
Oie  gully  where  they  both  sat  apart,  had  of  late  years  receded, 
ftnd  kissed  the  sands  gently  that  calm  night;  so  gently  that 
tis  long  low  murmur  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranqmlity. 

The  voices  of  that  pair  sounded  supernatural,  one  speaking 
ap,  and  the  other  down,  the  speakers  quite  invisible. 

"Mr.  Hazel,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  earnest  voioc;  "they  say 
that  Night  gives  wisdom  even  to  the  wise;  think  now,  and  tell 
tae  your  true  thoughts.  Ha'^  the  foot  of  man  ever  trodden 
0n  this  island  before?" 

There  was  a  silence  due  to  a  question  so  grave,  and  put  with 
lolemnity,  at  a  solemn  time,  in  a  solemn  place. 

At  last  Hazel's  thoughtful  voico  came  down, 'The  world  is 
rery,  yerj^  very  old.  So  oM,  that  the  words.  Ancient  History 
are  a  falsehood,  and  Moses  wrote  but  as  yesterday.  And  man 
is  a  very  old  animal  upon  this  old,  old  planet,  aud  has  been 
everywhere.    I  cannot  doubt  he  has  been  here." 

Her  voice  went  up.    "But  have  you  seen  any  signs;!' ' 

His  voice  came  down.  "I  have  not  looked  for  them.  The 
bones  and  the  weapons  of  primeval  man  are  all  below  earth's 
surf<ice  at  this  time  of  day." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Helen's  voice  went  up 
again.  "But  in  modern  times?  Has  no  man  landed  here  from 
far-off  places ,  since  ships  were  built?" 

The  voice  came  sadly  down,    *'I  do  not  know.*' 

The  voice  went  up.    "But  thinki" 

The  voice  came  down.  "AVhat  calamity  can  be  new  in  a 
world  so  old  as  this?  Everything  we  can  do,  and  suffer,  others 
of  our  race  have  done,  and  suffered." 

The  voice  went  up .  "Hush!  there's  something  moving  on 
the  sand." 


GUBIOSITIES  OF  SOUND. 


To  our  limited  understandings  it  sometimes'  seems  that  Na- 
ture delights  in  curious  freaks;  but  when  wo  come  to  analyze 
her  apparent  vagaries  they  resolve  themselves  into  mere  in- 
stances of  the  working  of  simple  laws.  Imagine  the  whisper- 
ed secrets  of  a  confessional  being  proclaimed  to  an  unwilling 
bearer  in  a  distant  part  of  a  cathedral  of  Girgenti,  in  Sicily.  A 
visitor  to  the  edifice  accidentally  came  npon  a  spot  where  he 
heard  every  word  that  a  fair  penitent  was  uttering  to  a  closet- 
ed priest,  in  a  remote  corner  of  tho  building.  Here  was  a 
seeming  freak;  but  when  it  came  to  be  examined  It  was  clear 
that  tho  whispers  were  scattered  over  the  curved  roof,  which, 
acting  like  a  concave  reflector  in  tho  case  of  light,  converged 
the  sounds  to  a  focus;  and  so  the  mystery  revealed  itself  as  an 
instance  of  convergence  of  sound.  'The  eaves-dropper  used  to 
delight  in  taking  his  friends  to  hear  the  revelations  of  the  peni- 
tents; but  one  day  he  and  ihey  heard  too  much,  for-— unfortu- 
nate coincidence!— his  own  wife  knelt  upon  the  penitential 
stool,  and  the  betraying  roof  made  him  acquainted  with  secrets 
anything  but  amusing:  the  scandal  that  ensued  brought  about 
the  removal  of  the  confessional  to  a  more  secret  spot.  This 
was  not  a  case  of  mere  echo;  tho  sound  was  actually  brought 
to  a  focus  at  one  particular  spot,  just  as  tho  image  of  a  candle 
is  projected  upon  a  wall  by  a  concave  reflector  or  by  a  lens. 

Echoes  are  reflections  of  sounds;  a  flat  surface  like  a  blank 
wall  is  to  sound  what  a  looking-glass  is  to  light.  A  sounding- 
board  placed  over  a  speakers  nead  catches  tho  sounds  that 
would  otherwise  be  dispersed  in  the  sftace  above  him,  and  re- 
flects them  down  upon  tho  audience  bftieath.  The  voice  is 
echoed,  but  we  do  not  hear  both  the  direct  and  reflected  sound 
because  the  interval  between  them  is  too  short.  Tho  reflecting 


surface  must  be  at  some  distance  to  allow  an  appreciable  time 
to  elapse  for  the  sound  to  travel  to  it  and  come  back  again  to 
the  ear.  The  traveling  rate  of  sound  in  air  is  about  1,100  feet 
a  second,  and  reflected  sound  travels  at  the  same  speed  as  di- 
rect; hence  by  noticing  the  time  which  elapses  between  a 
sound  and  it^  echo  we  may  estimate  ho^  far  off  the  echoing 
surface  is  situated.  Of  remarkable  echoes  many  are  known. 
There  is  the  celebrated  one  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  where  the 
sounds  are  reflected  again  and  again,  so  that  when  a  tnimpetis 
blown  at  the  proper  place  the  return  notes  reach  the  ear  in  suc- 
cession after  one,  two,  three,  or  more  reflections  fVom  the  ad- 
jacent cliffs,  and  thus  die  away  in  the  sweetest  cadences,  Al- 
pine travelers,  too,  tell  of  wonderful  warblings  of  echoes  in 
the  Swiss  mountains.  The  rolling  and  pealing  of  thunder  is 
due  to  echoes  of  the  primary  clap,  which  are  generated  in  the 
clouds.  A  curious  echo  occurs  at  the  London  Collosseum. 
Mr.  Wheatstone  found  that  a  syllable  pronounced  close  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  of  this  structure  was  repeated  a  great 
many  times.  A  single  exclamation  sounded  like  a  peal  of 
laughter,  and  the  tearing  of  a  sheet  of  paper  like  the  patter  of 
hail. 

We  have  said  that  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  1,100 
feet  a  second;  but  this  speed  depends  upon  the  elasticity  and 
density  of  the  air;  and  as  the  elasticity  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture, it  follows  that  sound  travels  differently,  according  as  the 
weather  Is  warm  or  cold.  At  freezing  temperature  its  rate  is 
1,090  feet  o  second;  at  80-  Fahrenheit,  it  is  1,140  feet.  So  that 
sound  travels  slower  in  irinter  than  in  summer.  Its  velocity 
through  other  substances  than  air  is  also  very  different. 
Throngh  hydrogen  gas  it  is  d,160  feet  a  second,  and  through 
water  a  little  greater  than  this.  Iron  conveys  it  at  nearly  four 
times  this  speed. 

Sound  is  produced  by  certain  vibrations  or  pulsations  com- 
municated to  the  atmosphere.  When  wo  plucK  a  harp  string 
we  set  it  quivering  and  cause  it  to  give  to  the  adjacent  air  a 
rapid  succession  of  blows;  the  number  of  these  blows  in  a 
second  depending  upon  the  length  and  tension  of  the  string. 
If  the  string  only  gave  one  push  to  the  air  we  should  hear  but 
one  noiso  or  blow;  but  as  in  vibrating  it  gives  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  pushes,  we  experiencs  a  rapid  succession  of  noises,  and 
these  resolve  themselves  into  a  continuous  sound.  Noises  may 
become  musical  if  only  they  succeed  each  other  at  equal  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  with  suflBcient  rapidity.  If  a  watch  could  be 
caused  to  tick  a  hundred  times  in  a  second,  the  ticks  would 
lose  their  individuality  and  blend  into  a  mu.sical  tone.  If  the 
flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wings  could  bo  accomplished  at  the  same 
rate,  the  bird  would  make  music  in  its  flight.  Tho  humming- 
bird does  this,  and  so  do  thousands  of  insects  whose  wings  vi- 
brate with  great  rapidity.  The  highness  or  lowness,  what  we 
call  the  pitch,  of  a  sound,  depends  upMi  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  pulses  fall  upon  the  air.  When  they  come  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a  second  we  have  a  deep  growling  bass 
sound;  when  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in 
the  same  interval,  the  sound  is  a  piercing  treble.  The  human 
ear  becomes  deaf  to  such  high  sounds  as  result  from  these  ex- 
tremely rapid  pulsations.  It  seems  that  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane 18  incapable  of  receiving  and  communicating  more  than 
about  20,000  blows  in  a  second.  But  the  limit  varies  with  dif- 
ferent persons;  the  sqeak  of  a  bat,  tho  chirrup  of  the  house* 
sparrow,  the  sound  of  a  cricket  are  unheard  by  some  people 
who  possess  a  sensitive  hear  for  lower  sounds.  The  ascent  of 
a  sihgle  note  is  sometimes  sufflcient  to  produce  the  change  IVom 
sound  to  silence. 

Since  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  number  of  pul- 
sations reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time — suppose  that  we  run 
towards  a  source  of  sound,  what  is  the  consequence?    Evident- 
ly the  vibrations  are  crowded  upon  the  ear  more  quickly  than 
they  Would  be  if  we  stood  still,  and,  conversely.  If  we  run  away  | 
from  a  sound  they  come  upon  us  more  slowly.     Hence  arises 
the  curious   phenomenon  that  in  the  first  case  the  sound  is  I 
sharpened,  and  in  the  second  case  flattened  by  our  motion.  I 
This  may  be  observed  at  any  railway  station  during  the  pas- 
sage of  a  rapid  train.    As  the  engine  approaches,  the  sonorous 
waves  emitted  by  the  whistle  are  virtually  shortened,  a  greater, 
number  of  thom  being  crowded  into  the  ear  in  a  given  time. 
As  it  retreats  tho  sonorous  waves  are  virtually  lengthened  | 
The  consequence  is.  that  in  approaching  the  whbtle  sounds  a 
higher  note,  and  in  retreating  a  lower  note,  than  if  the  train  j 
were  stationary. 

Although  a  plucked  string,  or  a  siring  otherwise  made  to 
vibrate,  produces  sound  by  boating  the  air,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed that  a  string  is  too  small  a  thing  of  itself  to  set  in  motion 
such  a  mass  of  air  as  is  necessary  to  fill  a  room  with  sound. 
Hence  to  make  strings  available  for  musical  instruments  they 
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have  to  bo  so  connected  with  larger  surfaces  as  to  set  them  in 
vibratory  motion.  These  surfaces  wo  call  sound-boards,  and 
in  every  stringed  instrument  the  most  important  feature  is  this 
sonorous  meaium.  The  qualitv  of  this  part  of  a  piano,  harp, 
violin,  or  lute,  determines  the  entire  goodness  of  an  instru- 
ment.  The  sound-board  must  bo  able  to  take-up  and  give  out 
to  perfection  every  vibration  that  every  string  offers  to  it,  or  it 
will  not  do  its  duty  properly,  and  the  instrument  of  which  it  is 
almost  body  and  souL'Will  bo  a  bad  one. 

The  high  value  set  upon  venerable  violins  is  not  entirely 
fanciful?  The  molecular  changes  that  age  works  in  the  nature 
of  the  wood  they  are  made  of  have  an  important  influence  over 
their  sounding  qualities.  The  very  act  of  playing  has  a  benefi- 
cial effect;  apparently  constraining  the  molecules  of  the  wood, 
which  in  the  first  inssance  were  refractory,  to  conform  at  last 
to  the  requirements  of  the  vibrating  strings. 

Vibrations  imparted  to  the  air  are  frequently  taken  up  by 
solid  bodies  at  a  distance.  When  music  is  being  played,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  the  lamp-glasses  or  other  sounding 
bodies  in  the  room  join  in  the  concert.  In  those  cases  the  glass 
picks  out  from  the  general  clamor  that  particular  set  of  vibra- 
tions which  it  is  capable  of  taking  up,  and  rings  in  harmony 
with  the  note  producing  them  whenever  that  note  is  sounded. 
A  sounding  tuning-fork  will  thus  excite  a  silent  one  to  play 
with  it.  Two  pendulum-clocks  fixed  to  tho  same  wall,  or  two 
watches  lying  on  the  same  table,  will  take  the  same  rate  of 
going,  through  this  sympathetic  communication  of  vibrations^ 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if  one  clock  be  set  going  and  the 
other  not;  tho  ticks  of  tlie  moving  clock,  transmitted  through 
the  wall,  will  start  its  neighbor.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
perty that  the  sound  of  a  particular  organ-pipe  will  sometimes 
brealL  a  particular  window-pane,  and  that  a  powerful  voice  can 
crack  a  window-glass  by  singing  near  it.  The  story  goes  that 
the  Swiss  muleteers  tie  up  their  bells  at  certain  places  lest  the 
tinkle  should  bring  an  avalanche  down.  Professor  Tyndall, 
however,  who,  from  his  Alpine  experience,  ought  to  know,  does 
not  believe  the  dreaded  catastrophe  ever  actually  occurred. 

But  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  sympathy  in  sound  are 
afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  musical  or  sensitive  flames.  To 
Professor  Leconte,  of  the  United  States,  belongs  the  honor  of 
first  calling  attention  to  these  curiosities.  The  professor  was 
assisting  at  a  musical  party  one  evening,  and  he  says:  **Soon 
after  the  music  commenced,  I  observed  that  the  flames  of  a  fish 
tail  gas-burner  exhibtted  pulsations  which  were  exactly  syn- 
chronous with  the  audible  beats.  This  phenomenon  was  very 
striking  to  every  one  in  the  room,  and  especially  so,  when  the 
strong  notes  of  the  violoncello  came  in.  It  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  perfectlv  even  the  trills  of  this  in- 
strument were  reflected  on  the  sheet  of  flame.  A  deaf  man 
might  have  seen  the  harmony."  By  experiment,  he  found  tbet 
the  vibrations  were  not  due  to  the  shaking  of  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  room,  but  were  communicated  directly  from  the 
music  to  the  flame.  This  interesting  subject  has  been  followed 
up  extensively  by  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Barrett,  It  has 
been  found  that  those  flames  only  are  sensitive  which  are  on 
the  point  of  flaring,  or  roaring,  as  some  would  term  iti  A 
common  fish-tail  burner,  just  at  the  point  of  fluttering,  but  still 
giving  out  a  clear  sheet  ot  flame,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  com- 
motion, spurting  out  quivering  tongues,  when  a  whistle  is  blown 
in  its  neighborhood.  A  bat*s-wing  jet  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner;  throwing  forth  its  tongues  whenever  an  anvil  is  struck 
with  a  hammer.  Professor  Tyndall  makes  flames  almost  dance 
to  music.  He  places  a  long-like  flame  and  a  short  one  side  by 
side:  upon  blowing  a  whistle,  the  long  flame  becomes  jbort; 
forked,  and  brilliant,  and  the  short  one  long  and  smoky.  The 
most  marvellous  llame  exhibited  at  his  lecture  on  this  subject 
was  a  long  thin  one,  t^'enty•four  inches  high.  Tho  slightest 
tap  on  a  distant  anvil  reduced  tho  bight  of  this  flame  to  seven 
inches.  At  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys  it  became  violent- 
ly agitated,  and  emitted  a  loud  roar.  The  creaking  of  a  boot 
set  it  in  commotion:  so  did  the  crumpling  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
or  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress.  The  patter  of  a  rain  drop  startled 
it.  At  every  tick  of  a  watch  held  near  it,  down  it  fell.  The 
twitter  of  a  distant  sparrow,  or  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  produced 
the  same  effect.  Professor  Tyndall  recited  Spenser*s  verse 
commencing,  "Her  ivory  forehead  full  of  bounty  beams,*' the 
flames  seemed  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  language;  it  no- 
ticed some  sounds  with  a  slight  nod,  to  others,  again,  it  *made 
profound  obeisance,  To  tho  performance  of  a  musical  box. 
tho  flame  behaved  like  a  sentiuent  being.  Jets  of  smoke  are 
acted  upon  like  flames,  and  so  arc  jets  of  water,  under  certain 
conditions. 


HOW 


THE   ST.    FETEBaBUBG    AND 
RAUBOAS  WAS  BUHT. 


MOSCOW 


The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  in  his  court  a  certain. generil. 
Kleinmichel,  a  disagreeable  person,  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  of  equivocal  fidelity,  but  who  pleased  by  his  reticence  and 
promptness  in  executing  orders,  When  the  road  waa  decided 
upon  by  a  counsel  of  ministers,  and  its  erection  considered  ar- 
gent, a  map  of  Russia  was  brought  to  the  Czar,  who  was  asked 
to  look  over  the  course  designated  by  the  different  engineers 
and  give  his  preference.  Nicholas,  without  saying  a  word,j 
took  the  map,  marked  a  stndght  line  from  Moscow  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg, and  said  to  the  stupified  engineers:— 

''This  is  the  line  of  the  raUroad.'' 

"But,"  they  all  cried,  "impossible.  Yotir  majesty  will  fiind  qj 
one  to  undertake  such  a  work.  It  would  be  to  hide  treasures 
in  the  desert," 

"No  one  undertake  it  when  I  command  it  to  be  done?**  said 
Nicholas.  **We  shall  see."  And  signaling  Kleinmichel  from  & 
corner:— 

"Kleinmichel,"  said  he,  "you  see  this  line?" 

"Yes,  sire.*' 

"This  is  a  new  railroad  I  propose  constructing  in  my  em- 
pire." 

''Sire,  it  is  maffnificent" 

•'You  think  so!  Will  you  charge  yourself,  then,  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  my  orders?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sire,  if  your  majesty  orders  \i 
But  the  funds,  the  funds!" 

"Don't  be  troubled  about  them.  Ask  for  all  the  money  you 
want."    And  turning  to  the  engineers:— 

"You  see,"  said  Nicholas  to  them,-  "I  can  get  along  without 
you,    I  will  build  my  own  railroad." 

And  the  construction  of  this  road  lasted  ten  years.  It  did  not 
deviate  an  inch  from  the  line  marked  out  by  the  imperial  fin- 
ger; and  leaving  on  one  side,  at  about  a  distance  of  ten 
leagues,  the  villages  of  Novgorod,  Twer,  and  a  host  of  others 
equally  rieh  and  Important, It  traversed,  in  the  midst  of  marsh- 
es and  woods,  nothmg  but  immense  solitudes;-  TOG  kilor^eters 
of  iron  rail  cost  Russia  four  hundred  millon  francs— a  little 
more  than  a  half  a  million  a  kilometer— of  whicn  the  devoted 
Kleinmichel  (but  that  is  a  matter  of  course)  took  a  good  share. 
Nicholas,  however,  was  right  in  saying  nothing  could  resiet 
him. 


FABLOK 


AMUSEMEHT.3 
TOUNG  FOLKS 


FOR    OOB 


THE    VANmHBD    HALF-DIMB. 

Pat  a  liiUe  wax  on  the  naU  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  bar  d .  a^ 
(Skc  a  halMime  into  the  palm  ef  the  same  hand.  Close  the  band,  prcssint 
the  was  on  the  coin.  Then  rapidly  open  it,  and  the  silver  piece  wUl  ;ad. 
here  to  the  wax,  and  be  quite  concealod  behind  yoor  finger  when  joo  botf 
yonrhandap. 

CHARADE    11. 

In  every  bed»e  my  second  i>:, 

As  well  as  every  tree, 
And  when  poor  scheol-boy  s>  act  aml^^ ; 

It  often  Is  their  fte. 
My  first  likewu?e  Is  always  wicked.   . 

Yet  ne*er  committed  sin, 
My  total  for  my  first  is  fitted, 

Composed  of  brass  or  tin. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

87,    What  Is.that  which  eveiy  one  can  diyide.  but  no  one  can  i^ce  wboe 
it  has  been  divided? 
38.    Spell  hard  water  with  throe  letters. 
3D.    W  hat  letter  of  tlic  alphabet  oome  too  late  for  suppeif 

ANSWERS  TO  NO.  38,  PAGE  R4. 
Charade  10.— Bat-ton. 
RmDi.K  C— A  bell.  ! 

co.NusDBois,  I 

No .'34— Because  itlfle\;ery  yeardoublhig  tDnblinlT^ 
No.  30-Tobacco.  uigitized  Dy  VJ v^iJV  IV^ 

No.  37— Beeausc  they  have  so  many  panc.^  [paiaer 
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POETRY. 


A  SONG  OF  WINTEB. 


d  Winter,  art  thou  come?— 

Vith  all  thy  savage  blasts  and  shortened  houru, 

Jh  nothing  in  thine  eyes  but  starved  gloom, 

Lnd  sad  forge tfulness  of  Summer  flowers, 

th  little  on  thy  lips  but  moanings  drear, 

ne,  saddest  that  thou  art,  least  loved  of  all  the  year? 

lO'.v  that  Ihroii^b  and  through 
'hy  bitter  piercing  winds  will  search  and  leave 
green  upon  the  boughs,  but  quite  undo 
'he  web  that  Summer  had  such  toil  to  weave, 
5n  freeze  her  songs  to  silence,  till  no  bird 
any  passing  stream  along  the  woods  be  heard. 

.  now  thy  breath  and  face, 

*ale  wasted  features  and  devouring  tongue, 

m  fairer  than  young  spring  in  all  her  grace', 

k  Summer  wantoning  the  fields  among, 

jftter  than  king-cups  crushed  with  foot  of  kine, 

balmy  winds  that  kiss  dark  crowns  of  purple  pine. 

what  can  Summer  bring 

hat  should  not  make  man's  heart  more  sad  than  gay, 

what  avails  the  awakening  voice  of  Spring 

0  boughs  long  cumbered  with  the  old  year's  decay; 

vbat  know  we  of  Death,  that  we  should  borrow 

ifort  of  earth's  new  joy  ro-visen   from  winter's  sorrow? 

think— if  only  wo 

ight  lay  our  hearts,  even  a.i  the  branches,  bare, 

i;  our  old  burdens  oh'  like  them,  and  be 

11  night  abandoned  to  thy  scourging  air  — 

V  would  our  lightened  hearts  not  droop,  as  now, 

vatch  the  year's  young  fire  \n  every  bursting  bough. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  S.\XON  KINGS. 


BY   8IR    v..    BUI  AVER    LYTTOX. 


THE  INVO(\\TrON  OF  THE  DEAD. 

th  nil  lier  pertiuatiiou  of  her  owu  powers  in  pen- 
iig  the  future,  we  liave  seen  that  Jlihla  had  nnver 
lied  her  oracle.son  tlic  fate  of  Harohl,  without  a 
[iihI  awful  scuBo  of  tho  ambip^uity  of  theh*  re- 
es-     Tiiat  fai-e,  iuvolving  the  raio;hlie»t  interests 


of  a  great  race,  and  connected  with  events  operating 
on  the  fartheet  times  and  remotest  lands,  lost  itself  to 
her  prophetic  ken  amidst  omens  tlie  moat  contradicto- 
ry, shadows  and  lights  the  most  conflicting,  meshes 
the  most  entangl^.  ITer  human  heart,  devotedly 
attached  to  the  earl  tluongli  her  love  for  Edith — her 
pride  obstinately  bent  on  securing  to  the  last  daughter 
of  her  princely  race  that  throne,  which  all  her  vaticina- 
tions, even  when  most  gloomy,  assured  her  was  des- 
tined to  the  man  with  whom  Editii's  doom  was  inter- 
woven, combined  to  induce  her  to  the  most  favorable 
interpretation  of  all  that  seemed  sinister  and  doubtful. 
But  according  to  the  tenets  of  that  pecuh'ar  form  6f 
magic  cultivated  by  Hilda,  the  comprehensive  became 
obscured  by  whatever  partook  of  human  sympathy.  It 
was  a  magic  wholly  distinct  from  the  malignant 
witchcraft  more  popularly  known  lo  us,  which  was 
equally  common  to  tho  (Jehnanic  and  Scandinavian 
heathens. 

All  the  -night  that  succeeded  her  last  brief  confer- 
ence with  Harold,  the  Vala  wandered  through  the 
wild  forest  land,  seeking  haunts,  or  employed  in  collect- 
ing herbs,  hallowed  to  her  dubious  yet  solemn  lore; 
and  the  last  stars  were  receding  into  the  cold  grey 
skies,  when,  returning  homeward,  she  beheld  within 
the  circle  of  tho  Druid  temple  a  motionless  object, 
stretched  on  the  ground  near  the  Teuton's  grave;  she 
approached,  and  perceived  what  seemed  a  corpse,  it 
was  BO  still  and  stiff  in  its  repose,  and  the  face  up- 
turned to  the  skies  was  so  haggard  and  death-like — a 
face  horrible  to  behold;  the  evidence  of  extreme  age 
was  written  on  tho  shriveled  livid  skin  and  the  deep 
furrows,  but  the  expression  retained  that  intense  mal- 
ignity which  belongs  to  a  }K>wer  of  life  that  extreme 
age  rarely  knows.  The  garb  which  belonged  to  a*re- 
mote  fashion,  was  foul,  and  ragged,  and  neither  by  the  . 
garb,  nor  by  the  face,  was  it  easy  to  guess  what  was 
the  sex  ef  this  seeming  corpse.  But  by  a  strange  and 
j>eculiar  odor  that  rose  from  the  form,  and  a  certain 
glistening  on  the  face,  and  Iho  lean  folded  hands,  Hil- 
da knew  that  the  creature  was  one  of  those  witches, 
esteemed  of  all  the  most  deadly  and  abhorred,  who,  by 
the  appKh^ation  of  certain  ointments,  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  separating  soul  from  body,  and, 
leariBg  the  laf?t  as  dead,  to  dismiss  the  first  to  the  dis- 
mal orgies  of  the  AWy;^f.  It  was  llie  frequent  custom 
to  select  for  the  place  of  such  trances,  heathen  temples 
and  ancient  graves.  And  Hilda  seated  herself  beside 
the  witch  to  await  the  waking.  Tlu*  cock  crowed 
thrice,  heavy  mists  began  to  arise  fiimi  the  j^lades, 
covering  the  gnai'led  roots  of  the  forest   trees,  when 
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the  dread  £ace  on  which  Hilda  calmly  gazed,  showed 
symptoms  of  returning  life;  a  strong  convubiom  shoci 
the  vague  indefinite  form  under  its  huddled  gaunentfi, 
the  eyes  opened  and  closed-*opencd  again;  arfd  wliat^ 
had  a  few  moments  before  eeeraed  a  dead  thing,  sate 
up  and  looked  round. 

"Wicca,^*  said  the  Danish  prophetess,  with  an  accent 
between  contempt  and  curiosity,  "for  what  mischief 
;  to  be|isror,maQ.bast  ^ou  foliated  the  noi^Ieof  path 
of  the  dreams  through  the  airs  of  night?** 

The  creature  gazed  hard  upon  the  questioner,  from 
its  bleared  but  fiery  eyes,  and  replied  slowly,  '*Hail, 
Hilda,  the  Morthwythra!  why  art  thou  not  of  us, 
why  comest  thou  not  to  our  revels?  Gay  sport  have 
we  had  to-night  with  Faul  and  Zabulus;  but  gayer 
far  shall  our  sport  be  in  the  wassail  hall  of  Senlac, 
when  thy  grandchild  shall  come  in  the  torchlight  .to 
the  bridal  bed  of  her  lord.  A  buxom  bride  is  Edith 
the  Fair,  and  fair  looked  her  face  in  her  sleep  on  yes- 
ter  noon  when  I  sate  by  her  side,  and  breathed  on  her 
brow,  and  murmured  the  verse  that  blackens  the  dream; 
but  fairer  still  shall  she  look  in  her  sleep  by  her  lord. 
Halhal  Hoi  we  shall  be  there,  with  Zabnlus  and 
Faul;  we  shall  be  there  1" 

.  *'How!"  said  Hilda,  thrilled  to  learn  that  the  secret 
ambition  she  cherished  was  known  to  this  loathed 
sister  in  the  art.  ''How  dust  thou  pretend  to  that 
mystery  of  the  future  which  is  dim  and  clouded  even 
to  me?  Canst  thou  tell  when  and  where  the  daughter 
of  the  Norse  kings  shall  sleep  on  the  breast  of  her 
lord?" 

A  sound  that  partook  of  laughter,  but  so  unearthly 
in  its  malignant  glee  that  it  seemed  not  to  eome-  fr^tm  . 
a  human  lip,  answered  the  Vala;   and  as  the  laugh 
died  away,  the  witch  rose  and  said — 

'Go  and  question  thy  dead,  0  Morthwyrtiia!  Thou 
deemest  thyself,  wiser  than  we  are;  we  wretched  hags 
whom  the  ceorl  seeks  when  his  herd  has  the  murrain, 
or  the  girl  when  her  false  love  fc rsakes  her;  we,  who 
have  no  dwelling  known  to  man,  but  are  found  at  need 
m  the  wold,  or  ^  cave,  on  the  side  of  dull  slimy 
streams  where  the  murderess  mother  hath  drowned  her 
babe.  Askest  thou,  0  Hilda,  the  rich  and  the  learn- 
ed, askest  thou  counsel  and  lore  from  the  dauchter  of 
Faul?" 

"No,'*  answered  the  Vala  haughtily,  "not  to  swch 
as  thou  do  the  groat  Noinate  unfold  the  future.  What 
knowest  thou  of  the  runes  of  old,  whispered  by  the 
trunkless  skull  of  the  mighty  Odin?  runes  that  con- 
trol the  elements,  and  conjure  up  the  shining  shadows 
of  the  grave.  Not  with  thee  will  the  stars  confer;  and 
thy  dreams  are  foul  with  revelries  obscene,  not  solemn 
and  haunted  with  the  bodements  of  things  to  comel 
Only  I  marveled  when  I  beheld  thee  on  the  Saxon's 
grave,  what  joy  sucli  as  thou  canst  find  in  that  life 
above  life,  which  draws  upward  tlic  soul  of  the  true 
Vala." 

''The  joy,"  replied  the  witch,  "the  joy  wliich  comes 
from  wisdom  and  power,  higher  than  you  ever  won 
with  your  spell  from  the  rune  or  the  star.  Wrath 
gives  the  venom  to  the  slaver  of  the  dog,-  and 
death  to  the  curse  of  the  witch.  When  wilt  thou  be 
as  wise  as  the  hag  thou  despieest?  When  will  alUhc 
clouds  that  beset  thee  roll  away  from  thy  ken?  When 
thy  hopes  arc  all  crushed,  when  thy  passions  lie  dead, 
when  thy  pride  is  abashed,  when  thou  art  but  a  wreck, 
hke  the  nhnfts  of  thistemple,  through  wliicli  the  star- 
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light  can  shine.  T^en  only,  thy  soul  will  see  d 
thQ  sense  of  the  ru^ea,  and  then,  thou  and  I  will 
on  th«  verge  of  the  black,  shoreless  seal" 

So^"  despite  all  her  haughtiness  and  disdair 
these  words  startle  the  lofty  prophetess,  that  si 
mained  gazing  into  space  long  after  that  fearful 
rition  had  vanished,  and  up  from  the  grass, 
those  obscene  steps  had  profaned,  spranf]^  the 
|C|tjo^g:;  '  ^• 

But  ere  tiie  sun  had  dispelled  the  dew^  on  th 
est  sward,  Hilda  had  recovered  her  wonted  caln 
iocked  within  her  own  secret  chamber,  prepare 
seid  and  the  runes  for  the  invocation  of  the  dea< 


Resolving,  should  the  auguries  consulted  ] 
him  to  depart,  to  intrust  Gurth  with  the  charge 
forming  Edith,  Hareld  patted  from  his  betrothed 
out  a  hint  of  his  suspended  designs;  and  he  pass 
day  in  miking  all  preparations  for  his  absenc 
his  journey,  promising  Gurth  to  give  his  final  2 
on  the  morrow — when  either  himself  or  his  b 
should  depart  for  Rouen.  But  more  and  moi 
pressed  with  the  arguments  of  Gurth,  and  his 
sober  reason,  and  somewhat  perhaps  influenced 
forebodings  of  Edith  (for  that  mind,  once  so  coi 
tionally  firm,  had  become  tremulously  alive  to 
airy  influences,)  he  had  almost  predetermin 
assent  to  his  brother^s  prayer,  when  he  depar 
keep  bis  dismal  appointment  with  the  Morth^ 
The  night  was  dim,  but  not  dark;  no  moon  shoi 
the  stars,  wwi  though  frequent,  gleamed  pale,  a 
the  farthest  deeps  of  the  heavens ;  clouds  gray  and 
rolled  slowly  across  the  welkin,  vailing  and  dis< 
by  turns,  the  melancholy  orbs. 

The  Morthwyrtha,  in  her  dark  dress,  stood 
the  circle  of  stones.  She  had  already  kindled  a 
the  foot  of  the  bautastien,  and  its  glare  shone  n 
the  gray  shafts;  playing  through  their  forlori 
upon  the  sward.  By  her  side  was  a  vessel,  seei 
of  pure  water,  filled  from  the  old  Roman  fountai 
its  clear  surface  flashed  blood-red  in  the  beamj 
hind  them,  in  a  circle  round  both  fire  and  watei 
fragments  of  bark,  cut  in  a  peculiar  form,  like  tl: 
of  an  arrow,  and  inscribed  with  the  mystic  letter 
were  the  fragments,  and  on  each  fragment  were 
the  runes.  In  her  right  hand  the  Morthwyrth 
her  seid-staff,  her  feet  were  bare,  and  her  loins 
the  Hunnishbelt  inscribed  by  the -mystic  letter, 
the  belt  hung  a  poncl^  or  gipsire  of  bear-ski 
plates  silver.  Her  face,  as  Harold  entered  the 
had  lost  its  usual  calm — it  was  wild  and  trouble 

She  seemed  miioiiBoious  of  Harold's  presenc 
her  eye  fixed  and  rigid,  was  as  that  of  one  in  a 
Slowfy,  as  if  constrained  by  some  power  not  he 
she  began  to  move  round  the  ring  with  a  m( 
pace,  and  at  last  her  voice  broke  low,  hollow,  i 
ternal,  into  a  rugged  chant,  whiclimay  be  thus 
fectly  translated —    - 

'*By  the  Udar-fouut  d  welling, 
Day  by  duy  from  tho  rill, 

Tho  Nomas  besprinkle 
The  ash  Ygg-drassil.* 

The  hart  bites  tho  buds. 
And  the  snake  gnaws  the  1  not. 

Kut  tho  eaglo  all-aeeing 
-^     Koep^'  wat|i^j%ptl^|f*^iit. 

*  Yu4-f1:a3»ill,  the  my^Uc  Aj&U-tr-^p  of  life,  or  «yinlH.l  of  ♦he  *^ 
to^e<l  by  lUe  Fates, 
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"Tho30  drops  on  thy  tomb 

From  tho  fountain  I  poor; 
With  tho  roQQ  I  invoke  thee, 

With  tlamo  I  rcBtoro. 

•'Dreixd  Father  of  men 

In  the  land  of  thy  grave. 
Give  voice  to  the  Vala, 

And  light  to  the  brave." 

s  she  thus  cliai) ted j  tht)  Mortbwyrtha  now  Sprink- 
tbe  drops  trom  the  vessel  over  the  hautastein — 
,  one  by  one,  cast  the  bark  acrawled  with  rnncs 
he  fire.  Tlicn,  wliether  or  not  some  glutinous  or 
r  chemical  material  had  been  mingled  in  the 
:?r,  a  pale  gleam  broke  from  the  grave-stone  thus 
crinkled,  and  the  whole  toinb  glistened  in  tlie  light 
le  leaping  fire.  From  this  light  a  mist  or  thin 
ke  gradually  rose,  and  then  took,  though  yaguCly, 
Dutlinc  of  a  vast  human  forin.  But  so  indefinite 
the  outline  to  Harold's  eye,  that  gazing  on  it 
dily,  and  stilling  with  strong  effort  hig  loud  heart, 
new  not  whether  it  v/as  a  phantom  or  a  vapor  he 
?ld. 

lie  ValiX  pauacd,  leaning  on  hcr.stafi',  and  gazing 
we  on  the  glowing  stone,  while  tho  eai'l,   with   his' 
s  folded  on  Li^  broad   breabt,   stood  hushed  and 
lonless.     The  eorcercss  recommenced — 

"Mi;>Ij(y  dea-i  I. revere  Ihue, 

Dim-shaped  from  the  cloud, 
With  the  light  of  thy  dced.^ 

I'or  tbo  web  of  thy  ?hroniU 

•'As  Odin  cou.uUed 

31imu-'d  ekiill  hollou-eyed. 
Odin's  heir  comes  to  seek 

In  tho  l^hanioin  a  guide." 

L8  the  Morthwyrtha  cea3ed,  the  fire  crackled  loud, 
from  its  fleme  iicw  one  of  the  fragments  of  bark  to 
feet  of  tho  Borerres?:  the  runic  letters  all  indented 
1  sparks. 

'he  sorceress  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which,  despite  hh^ 
rage  and  natiu*al  strong  sense,  thrilled  mrough 
earFfi  heart  to  his  marrow  and  bones,  so  appalling 
?  it  with  wrath  and  terror;  and  while  she  gazed 
Last  on  the  blazing  letters,  j^ho  burst  forth — 

"No  Hitrrior  art  thon, 

And  no  child  of  the  tonih: 
1  know  tb}o  and  shudder. 

(JrOiU  A-ti  of  D"oni,  •  ■ 

*  Tlioii  conbU'uine.st  my  lips. 

And  Ihou  cni.-rhost  my  spell: 
JJri^^ht  Son  of  the  Giant.— 

D.uk  Father  of  Hi'lll" 

Che  whole  form  of  tho  Mortliwyrtha  tiien  became 
ivulscd  and  agitated,  as  if  with  the  tempest  of 
ijzy;  the  foam  gathered  to  her  lips,  and  hdr  voice 
g  forth  like  a  slirirk — 

"In  Uio  Iron  Wood  raf;cs 

Tho  Vreavcr  of  Harm. 
The  giant  Blood-drinker 

lla^r-born  ilAX.vr.AKM. 

••A  keel  nears  tho  shoal: 

Where  tho  dreamer  beheld  thee. 

O.  soul  spread  thy  wings, 
I]re  the  plamonis  Imtli  spell'd  thee. 

'Oil.  dread  i4  the  tempter. 


■  And  strong  the  control; 
But  conquered  thetemptorj 
If  firm  1>e  the  sonl!'* 

The  Vala  paused ;  and  though  it  was  evident  that 
in  her  frenzy  she  was  still  unconscious  of  Harold's 
presence,  and  seemed  but  to  be  the  compelled  and 
passive  voice  to  some  power,  real  or  imaginary,  be- 
yond her  own  existence,  the  proud  man  approached, 
and  said — 

"Firm  shall  be  my  soul;  nor  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  it  would  1  ask  the  dead  or  the  living.  If  plain 
answers  to  mortal  sense  can  come  from  these  airy 
shadows  or  these  mystic  charms,  reply,  0,  interpreter 
of  fate  J  reply  but  to  the  questions  1  demand.  If  I  go 
to  the  court  of  the  Norman,  shall  I  return  unscath- 
ed?" 

The  Vala  stood  rigid  as  a  shape  of  stone  while  Har- 
old thus  spoke;  and'her  vofce  came  so  low  ;ind  Ftrange 
as  if  forced  from  her  scarce-moving  lips  — 

♦'Thou  shalt  return  unscathed.'* 

"Shall  the  hostages  of  Godwin,  my  father,  bo  re- 
leased?" 

"The  hostages  of  Godwin  shall  be  released,"  an- 
swered ^the  same  voice:  "the  hostage  of  nJiroUl  shall 
be  retained." 

"Whcreforo  hostage  trom  me?^' 

''In  pledge  of  alliance  with  the  Norman." 

"Ha!  then  the  Norman  and  Harold  shall  plight 
friendship  and  troth?'* 

**Ycs!'*  answered  the  Vala;  but  this. time  a  visible 
shudder  passed  over  frame. 

"Two  questions  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  Nor- 
m$ra  priests  have  tho  car  of  the  Roman  Pontiif.  Shall 
my  league  with  William  the  Norman  avail  to  win  me 
my  bride?'* 

"It  will^win  thee  the  bride  Ihou  wouldst  never  have 
wedded  but  for  thy  league  with  William  the  Norn^ian. 
Peace  with  thy  questions,  peace!*'  continued  the  voice, 
ti-cmbltngas  with  som^  fearful  struggle;  "for  it  is  the 
voice  of  uiO  Demon  that  forces  my  words,  and  they 
wither  my  soul  to  speak  them." 

"But  One  question  more  remain?;  shall  I  live  to  wear 
the  crown  of  England;  and  if  bo,  when  t^hall  I  l)0  a 
king?" 

At  these  words  the  face  of  the  prophete.^  kindled,  the 
fire  suddenly  leaped  up  higher  and  brighter;  again, 
vivid  sparks  lighted  up  the  runes  on  the  fragments  of 
bark  that  were  shot  from  the  flame;  ovqjl-  these  last 
the  Morthwyrtha  bowed  her  head,  and  then,  lifting  it. 
triumphantly,  burst  forth  once,  more  into  son^v 

"WhoD  tho  Wolf-Mojith,  grim  and  still, 
lleaps  the  snow-madson  tl>e  hill; 
"When,  through  white  air  sharp  and  bittor. 
Mocking  sunboama  freeze  and  glitter; 
When  the  ice-gems  bright  and  barbed 
Decked  the  bought  the  leaves  had  garhed: 
And  tho  circle  be  completed. 
Then  ihemoiisure  shall  bo  meted, 
Cerdic's  racc'thc  Thor-de.scended, 
In  the  Monk-king's  tomb  be  ended: 
And  no  Saxon  brow  but  thine 
U'ear  the  crown  of  Woden's  shrine. 

** Where  thou  wendest,  wend  nnfenrine:. 
Every  step  thy  throne  is  nearing. 
Fraud  may  plot,  and  force  assafi  the.-       ^ 
Shall  the  sOul  thou  trustest  fail  iheoJi-^Qlp 
If  it  fail  the«,  scornful  hearer,     ^  ^^^ "^^ 
Still  tbo  throne  shines  near  and  nearer. 
Guile  with  guile  oppose,  aad  never 
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Orown  and  brow  shall  Forco  dissever; 
Till  the  dead  men  uuforgivinf: 
Loose  the  war-steeds  on  tholiving; 
Till  a  sun  whose  race  is  ending 
Sees  the  rival  stars  contending; 
Wlicre  the  dead  men  unforgiving, 
Wheel  the  war-steeds  round  the  living. 

*•  Where  thou  wendest.  wend  unfearing: 
Every  step  thy  throne  is  nearing. 
Never  shall  thy  house  decay,  . 
Nor  thy  scepter  pass  away,* 
While  the  Saxon  name  endureth 
In  the  land  thy  throne  securelh; 
Saxon  name  and  throne  together. 
I^af  and  root,  shall  wax  and  wither; 
So  the  measure  shall  be  meted. 
And  the  circle  close  completed. 

"Art  thou  answered,  dauntless  seeker? 
Go,  thy  bark  shall  ride  the  breaker, 
Every  billow  high  and  higher, 
Wdft  thee  up  to  thy  desire; 
And  a  force  beyond  thine  own; 
Drift  and  strand  tbeo  on  the  throne. 

*'Wben  the  Wolf  Month,  grim  and  still. 
Piles  the  nnowmass  on  the  hill, 
Ip  the  white  air  sharp  and  bitter. 
Shall  thy  kingly  scepter  glitter; 
When  the  ice-gems  barb  the  bough 
Shall  the  jewels  clasp  thy  brow: 
Winter  wind,  the  oak  unpronding. 
With  the  altar-anthem  bleudlDg; 
Wind  shall  howl,  and  raone  shall  slnj:. 
•Hnil  In   Tfarolil     Hah.  thk  Ktv;!'  " 


An  oxultation  that -seemed  more  than  human,  so  in- 
tense it  was,  and  m  solemn, — thrilled,  in  the  voice 
that  thus  closed  predictions  that  seemed  signally  to 
belie  themorc  vague  and  menacing  warnings  with  which 
the  dreafy  incantation  had  commenced.  The  ]\Iorth- 
wyrtha  stood  erect  and  stately,  still  gazing  on  the 
pale  blue  flame  that  rose  from  the  bui-ial  stone,  till 
slowly  the  flame  waned  and  puled,  and  at  last  died 
with  a  sudden  flicker,  Icavin.cf  the  gray  tomb  standing 
forth  all  weather  worn,  and  desolate,  whilo  a  wind  rose 
from  th«  north,  and  sighed  through  the  roofless  col- 
umns. Then  as  the  light  over  the  grave  expired. 
Hilda  gave  h  deep  sigh;  and  fell  to  the  ground  sense- 
less. 

Harold  lifted  his  eyes  towiirds  the  stars  and  mur- 
mured— 

**If  it  be  a  sin,  as  the  priests  say,  to  pierce  thedark 
walls  that  surround  us  here,  and  read  the  future  in 
the  dim  world  beyond;  why  gavest  thou,  0  heaven, 
the  reason,  never  resting,  save  when  it  explores? 
Why  liaHt  thou  set  in  the  heart  the  mystic  Law  of  De- 
sire, ever  toiling  at  tlio  Hig'li,  ever  grasping  at  the 
Far?^^ 

Heave^  answered  not  the  uuiiniet  soul.  The  clouds 
passed  to  and  fro  in  their  wanderings,  the  wind  still 
sighed  tlirough  tlie  hollow  stones,  the  Are  still  shot 
with  vain  sparks  toward  (he  distant  stars.  In  the 
cloud  and  the  wind  and  the  fire  could^t  thou  read  no 
answer  from  Heaven,  unquiet  s^onl? 

The  next  day,  with  a  gallant  company,  the  falcon 
on  his  wrist,  the  sprightly  hound  gambolling  before 
his  stetid,  blithe  of  heart  and  high  iti  hope.  Earl  Hnr- 
Old  took  his  way  to  the  Norman  court. 


LESSONS   IN    GBOLOGY    NO.    20. 

The  term  scoki,*c  or  cinders,  is  applied  to   the  fra 
mentary  slags  of  lava  which  are  ejected  into  the  a 
and  then  settle  around  the  volcano.    The  structure 
these  cinders  is  owing  entirely  to  the  influence  of  t 
external  air,  and  not  to  any  special  difference  of  n 
terial  in  composition.     Whether  lava  flows    like 
stream»  or  is  thrown  -up  iu  jets,   it  cracks,   and 
comes  porous,  as  soon  as  it  is  acted  upon  by   the 
mospheric  gases.    The  result  is,  that  the  pieces 
fragments  become  cellular  vesicular, — that  is,  a  im 
full  of  small  rounded  holes,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
specimen  of  pumice  and  lava.    If  lava  is  cooled  urn 
great  pressure,  it  becomes  compact,  and  even  cryst 
line  as  in  trap,  trachyte,  etc. 

During  an   eruption,   masses  of  stone   are   of 
thrown  up  into  the  air.     Where  do  these  st^jncs  co 
from,  and  come  unmcltcd?    When  the  little  islet,  c 
led  Graham's  Island,  rose  in  the  Mediterranean,  n 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  1831,  its  crater  ejected  pieces 
dolomite  rock,  and  fragments  of  limestone;  and   a 
masses  of  some  pounds  weight  bf  Silurian  rock, 
the  awful  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,    an 
land  in  the  Molucca  group,  which  took  place  in  18 
stones  fell  very  thick — some  of  them  as  large  as  t 
fists,  but  most  of  them  only  of  the  size  of  a  wain 
In  a  museum  at  Naples,  arc  exhibited  specimens 
the  various  stones  which  have  been  ejected  from 
crater  of  Vesuvius.     Several  of  these  specimens 
fragments  of  the  limestone  which  prevails  in  the   c 
trict,  and  these  limestone  specimens  contain   orga 
matter  in   them.    These  specimens    prove  that 
vent  of  the  volcano  goes  lower  down  than   the    lii 
stone  bed,  and  that  the  melted  matter  thrown  up  n 
against  the  sides  of  this  rock,  rends  and  tears  porti< 
of  it  ofi",  and  throws  them  up  into  the  surface.     Th 
limestone  specimens  are  found  to   be  imprc<:^na 
with  magnesia,  an  element  which  entered  it  while 
was  being  heated  in  this  volcanic  crucible. 

Besides  stones,  it  is  found  that  volcanoes  discha 
a  vast  quantity  of  ashes,  which  darken  the  air 
hours,  and  sometimes  for  many  days,  and  which 
their  fall  occasion  great  damage  to  agriculture,  and 
villages  and  towns.  These  dry  and  hot  ashes 
probably  only  lava  pulverised  or  turned  into  pow< 
by  friction.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  t 
they  originate  in  the  kind  of  bladdered  froth  -wh 
may  have  once  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  incand 
cent  matter  while  cooling  under  diminished  pressu 

These  ashes  arc  sometimes  like  impalpable  powd 
but,  in  other  instances,  very  heavy  as  a  mass.  D 
ing  the  eruuption  of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  in  IS 
the  ashes  which  fell,  were  so  heavy  as  (o  crush  a 
destroy  several  houses  even  at  forty  miles  distai 
from  the  crater.  Also  at  sea,  to  the  west  of  Sumat 
some  thousand  miles  off  from  Tomboro,  the  ashes  a 
cinders  fell  so  thick  as  to  float  two  feet  deep  on  i 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  render  the  passage  of  ships  ( 
tremely  diflicult.  In  other  instances,  the  ashes  W( 
60  light  and  subtle  as  that,  notwithstanding  an  av 
ning  made  to  cover  the  deck,  they  lay  in  heaps  o 
foot  in  depth  on  many  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  scvo 
tons  were  thrown  overboard. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  discharged  by  volcan( 
must  bo  immense.  In  1835  there  was  an  eruption 
Coaiguiana,  a  voic^ano  in  the  gulf^^^t^onseca,   on  t 
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lores  of  the  Pacific.  During  that  eruption,  ashes  fell 
;  Tcuxillo,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Por- 
ons  of  this  showor  of  ashes  fell  on  board  a  ship 
velvc  hundred  miles  westward  of  the  volcano,  and 
•ur  days  later  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  700  miles 
xstward  of  it,  having  traveled  in  the  air  by  an  up- 
^r  current  of  west  wind,  at  the  rate  of  170  miles  a 
Ety.  For  about  30  miles  to  the  south  of  this  volcano, 
3hes  covered  the  ground  three  yards  and  a  half  deep 
'Iiousaiids  of  cattle,  wild  ahimals,  and  birds  perished 
nder  tl>e  ashes.  This  fact  assists  the  geologist  in 
ccounting  for  the  bones  and  skeletons  of  extinct  spe- 
ies  of  animals  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  ancient 
olcanoes,  such  as  are  found  in  Avcrgnc,  in  France. 

Some  rcmai'kable  facts  connected  with  the  struct- 
re  of  these  atshes  deserve  to  be  noticed.  When  Gra- 
bam  Island  rose  in  the  Mcditerancan,  in  1831,  Dr. 
Davy,  mentioned  a  shower  of  ashes  which  fell.  In 
lie  substance  of  these  ashes,  he  found  fibres  like  veg- 
table  fibre,  and  which  hod  the  smell  of  a  burning  sea 
ecd.  This  has  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  as  sea-wa- 
ur  entered  the  submaxinc  volcano,  fibres  of  weeds 
.'ere  sucked  iii  with  it.  There  is  another  fact  more 
emarkable^tijl,  ,0n  Sept,  2, 1845,  a  Danfsh  vessel  was 
ailing  in  Gl^north  latitude,  a  thick  cloud  was  seen 
o  approach  thg  vessel  from  the  N.  W.  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  Iceland.  The  sails  and  the  deck  were  immedi- 
Ltely  covered  withashc^.  These  ashes  had  come  from 
he  volcteo  Mount  Hccla,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
ruptiou  on  that  day,  This  volcano  was  533  miles 
rom  the  slrip,  so  tliat  the  ashes  must  heve  traveled 
it  the  rate  of  4G  miles  per  hour.  The  famous  Profes- 
or  Ehrcnberg.  examined  this  dust  under  a  powerful 
nicroscopc,  and  discjvercdf  that  it  abounded  in  well 
aiown  siliceous  organic  bodies,  and  in  well  preserved 
ihells  or  cases  of  infusoria.  This  is  a  fact  of  great 
mportance,  as  it  helps  us  to  account  for  certain  vol- 
canic dust  found  near  extinct  volcanoes  such  as  the 
Siicl,  on  tlie  Rhine. 

FAMILY   LITEBATURE. 

THE  WORKS  OF  HARPER  BROS. 


DY    U.    W.   TULLIDGE. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  Utah  have  been  gathered 
[rom  a  reading  public.  Those  abroad  who  imagined 
that  we  are  neither  readers  nor  thinkers  forget  that  the 
majority  of  our  community  are  originally  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  our  Elders  at'least, 
fire  acquainted  with  the  magazines  and  quarterlies  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  best  literature 
of  America. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  first  stages  of  settling  of 
the  Valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  our  people  have 
been  from  necessity,  forced  to  grapple  with  tne  hard 
duties  of  life,  and  have  neither  possessed  the  time  lor 
mental  culture  nor  the  surroundings  of  social  ease  and 
refinement.  But  we  have  now  fairly  passed  through 
ttc  first  pliascs  of  society,  and  they  will  never  return 
to  us  again,  nor  will  this  people  ever  again  be  driven 
from  their  homes.  I  predicate  this  upon  the  just  sense 
of  the  age  which  could  not  possibly  allow  a  territory 
with  its  hundred  and  twenty-five  cities  and  settle- 
ments to  be  rooted  up,  or  its  peaceful  inhabitants  to 
be  sent  to.  the  slaughterhouse.  Our  people  have  now, 
therefore,  the  opportunity  (for  they  possess  both  time 
and  affluence,  "i  to  fill  the  laud  with  one  of  the  greatest 


luxuries  of  civilized  life — namely  Family  Libraries, 
and  this  brings  us  directly  to  a  recommendation  of  Har- 
per's Family  Literature. 

An  elaborate  critical  review  of  the  works  of  these 
famous  publishers  is  not  needed  for  all  know  that  they 
edit  as  well  as  publish  the  best  family  literature  in  the 
country.  I  merely  design  now,  when  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road offers  a  cheap  transportation  of  books,  and  these 
enterprising  gentlemen  seek  the  patronage  of  tiiis  peo- 
ple by  their  advertisement  in  the  Utah  Magazine,  to 
recommend  and  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  periodicals  which  they  present  to  the 
reading  public. 

Firat  in  the  list  comes  Harper's  Magaiine.  This,  as 
the  New  York  Observer  has  justly  pronounced,  is  *the 
most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world."  It  is  made  up 
of  matter  and  subjects  not  so  heavy  in  style  and  qua- 
lity, as  the  essays,  reviews,  and  philosophical  bio- 
graphioa  of  the  Quarterlies,  and  Monthlies  of  England, 
nor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthlies  of  this  country;  while 
it  is  the  first  in  rank  of  its  own  kind  in  America.  The 
Odlaxy,  it  is  true,  is  a  first  class  Monthly,  and  has  oh- 
tai&ed  a  fair  circulation  hi  Utah.  Several  years  ago 
when  the  writer  of  this  notice,  was  in  New  York,  the 
liberal  Editors  of  the  Qoiaxy^  engaged  him  to  supply 
their  Magazine;  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Mor- 
mons and  their  Commonwealth,  designed  as  taking 
novelties  in  the  opening  numbers  of  their  then  Semi- 
Monthly.  Those  articles,  brought  the  Qduccy  into 
circulation  in  this  Territory,  and  I  would  recommend 
it  to  be  continued  by  our  people  as  one  of  their  family 
magazines;  but  that  of  Harper  Brothers'  is  ilie  family 
magazine  of  the  nation,  and  decidedly  deserves  the 
first  place  in  our  household  libraries. 

Harper' ii  Weekly  which  is  advertised  as    'a  Com- 
plete Pictorial  History  of  the  Times,^'  also  deserves 
the.  favor  of  this  people  as  well  as  the  coutry  at  large. 
It  published  at  about  the  period  of  the  first  iasues  of 
the  Galaxy  a  full  set  of  portraits  of  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Mormon  leaders.    It  was  this  that  made  the 
aubject  of  Mormonism  and  the  Mormons  popular,  and, 
therefore,  marketable  at  the  time  in  New  York.    1  was 
repeatedly  struck,  on  the  week  of  that  issue,  with  the 
groups  at  the  book  stalls  looking  at  the  bold  placard 
announcing  ''A  Splendid  Portrait  of  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Mormon  Temple."    This  suggested  to   me 
that  the  subject  had    been   made  marketable    by 
Harper  Brothers,  and   I,  forthwith,  offered  a  series 
of  articles  to  the  Galaxy  for  which  I  received  as  much 
as  fifty  dollars  per  article,  the  whole  of  which  obtain- 
ed extensive  notice  in  the  States,  I  confess  rather  for 
their  novelty  than  their  quality.    But  this  was  not 
the  end  of  Harper^s  publication  of  those  plates.     The 
Phrenological  Journul  next  engaged  me  to  suply  the 
biographies  and  phrenological  analysitJ  of  character  of 
the  Mormon  Leaders,  and  I  purchased  the  plates   m 
question  of  Harper  Brothers  to  accompany  the  biogra- 
phies, those  gentlemen  letting  me  have*  them  for  one- 
third  less  than  asked  of  Mr  Wells  himself  in  consider- 
ation that  I  had  supplied  the  reading  matter  introduc- 
ing those  illustrations,  of  the  Mormon  leaders  and  the 
view  of  Salt  Lake  City    in    Hariyer's    Weeldy.     I 
know  of  no  Magazines  or  Weeklies  so   suitable  for 
family  instruction,  blended  with  interesting  entertain- 
ment nor  any  so  valuable  for  a  deposit  in  our  family 
libraries  as  the  Phrenological  Journal,  the  Galaxy,  and 
the  Magazine  and  Illustrated  Paper  of  Harper  Bros. 
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THE    ERA    OF    ISOLATIOJf. 

I!V    i:.    v.*.    TlLIII'f;!:. 

Sovcu  ycHif*  u^^o  1  witi  standing  in  the  Miiiu  Street 
of  Orcat  S-alt  Lake  (,'ity,  wateliiug*  a  man  rnmiing  up 
the  polca  putting  up  t«'l('p'ai)hwiic.K.  A  brother i?Gv- 
enty  was  by  my  si^lr.  We  >Ycre  both  coutcinplatiug 
an  event  in  our  history,  for  surely  that  >vhich  has 
been  an  <^vcnt  in  the  hibt  ►ry  of  a  world  cannot  be  less 
than  an  event  wlicn  it  h.i.s  c-me  round  to  ut?. 

"Thank  (»od,  Edward,  lor  that/^  J  said  to  iny  bro- 
ther of  tl;c  .ScveniietJ.  "Thank  God,  Edward,  wc  are 
going  into  tlic  days  of  telegraphs  and  railroad?*." 

*'l  am  Hoii V,"  niy  friend  replied.  *«Thc  GentilcB 
will  he  uj»on  us,  and  th<:  (lorernment  will  hare  the 
nioanrt  to  de.'«troy  w^i.'' 

"But  the  (jJov(  rnnnut  will  not  dehtruy^UB,"  wae  my 
rejoinder.  ''L't  the  (Jeutile.s  come,  they  cannot  hurt 
us  but  will  do  ij>  :r.^Md.  Wc  r^hull  be  safer  when  the 
railroad  is  here,  noi  in  iiK.redahp^er.  Edward  that  which 
brings  WaRhiijgton  nratir  to  ii.s  .will  bring  us  near- 
er to  Wnj^hlngion.  W  v.  cannot  I'ullil  our  destmy  in 
isolation.  \\r  miiNi  ]m  l)rui,-ht  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation  and  mixed  op  iji  lirr  b^(>>t  iuten'bts.  Wc  can- 
not grow  miieh  farllKu-.  Wo  need  all  the  facilities  aud 
resources  cfriviJi/ntion.  Our  enterprise  U  crippled 
our  avenues  blocked  up,  by  our  growth,  our  ambition 
has  no  scope  equal  to  iti  aim?,  our  enrrgics  have  no 
field  large  enough  lor  their  nnanifestations,  our  labor 
only  a  limited  inarkot,  all  iy  importation,  thero  is  no 
exportation.  Tim  iM^ign  ot  Isolation  must  pasB  away, 
a  neA^^  era  will  dawn:  it  Avill  be  the  era  of  telegraphs 
and  railroads.  Thai  t  r.i  will  be  the  type(»f  our  future." 

W^e  ha<l  ju>5t  pa-pi'd  througli  the  day«  of  isolation, 
and  that  phrase  waj  better  understood  than  the  new 
era  of  thf*  Vacilie  Kailroad.  It  musit  be  confepflwl,  I 
waa  not  in  a«'cord  with  the  majority;  and  it  would  huve 
been  unwise  to  hive  said  to  many,  what  all  would 
say  to  me  to  day.  They  would  hiive  thought  1  want- 
ed ten  tlious;ind  (ientiles  here  to  hurt  us:  no  rather 
let  ten  thousand  gentlemen  Ciuie  up  to  do  u«  good, 
l^t  the  nalinn  come  up;  lot  the  railroad  come  up;  let 
all  thn  iigcneies  of  civilization  aud  social  growth  come 
up.  Let  the  onlightencxl  meii  of  Knroj.e  come  up,  and 
read  the  phiIos"jphy  of  htiman  nature,  ami  intense  re- 
ligous  manifestions  compounded  in  that  wonderful 
problem-  Mormonipin.  i  hey  would  believe  that  they 
had  found  the  illnstratinn  (.f  the  ideal  of  themetaphyfi- 
ical  »Sliakespear"-*Ther«>  is  a  ^oul  of  Goodness  in 
things  evil,"*  and  roalize.  that  our  very  faults  had 
grown  of  onr  wild  virtues.  hito  our  heart,  tliey 
would  entej-,  and  we  f^h'.M  umlerstand  them;  into 
their  heartVe  Fhculd  enter,  and  they  would  under- 
stand us,  and  cxpUm  u.^  to  the  wurld.  Can  you  mas- 
ter the  subtilities  of  a  spiritual  conpciomsness,  or  legis- 
late for  the  form?  of  a  reli^rous  laith?  You  must  enter 
uto  the  licjirt  ol  humanity,  and  not  into  its  head.  Win 
jts  h.ve,  and  you  will  bless  and  redeem  il.  "We  love 
llijii,  lu^canso  lb-  lir.U  loved  us,"  i.s  the  cardinal  doc- 
trmo  of  Chri^^tiainty.  Herein  is  the  might  oi'  Christ.  ' 
L.  Kfiter  mto  the  doop  of  our  heart,  and  win  om-  love,  if 


you  would  regenerate  ue,  and  if  wg  nee<l  regeneratii 
Coerce  us,  extract  our  faith,  as  a  dentist  would  c 
teeth,  and  make  mi  a  persecuted  people,  aud  you  mi^ 
send  U55  to  the  block,  to  the  «takc,  to  the  slaught 
houHe,  but  yo4i  will  not  beud  us,  much  less  convert 
^Ir.  Bowles  in  his  book,  ^'Across  the  Contincu 
anticipates  a  revolution  among  the  Mormons,  throu 
the  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  that  througli  its  agencies  t 
ideas  of  the  people  will  be  enlarged.  So  it  trill  bri 
about  a  revolution,  aud  enlarge  everything  in  Momu 
dom,  but  that  revolution  will  be  very  di&rcutto  th 
of  the  general  anticipation.  If  there  come  a  traupf 
mation,  after  we  have  passed  through  the  era  of  i^o 
tion,  and  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  gn 
and  good  outside  of  ourselvci^,  then  it  will  be  Mornn 
dom  transformed  altogether,  with  Brigham  Yoniig 
its  head  more  potent  than  ever.  We  cannot  apostat 
from  ouTBclvee,  but  we  shall  progress,  grow  within  a 
without,  in  our  own  nature,  in  our  aims  in  life,  in  t 
love  for  everything  outside  of  ourselves  worthy  o 
love  and  admiration.  We  shall  pattern  after  the  go 
and  absorb  all  the  iufiueuces  of  civilization  in  our  t 
cial  and  material  growth.  We  shall  transmigrate  o\ 
selves  into  higher  states  of  our  peculiar  sociolo* 
evolve  ourselves  in  more  advanced  forms  of  our  o\ 
genius;  hut  the  Mormons  cau  never  apostatize  frr 
themselves.  Intercourse  with  the  great  and  good 
America  will  benefit  us  in  many  ways.  It  will  ma 
us  better  acquainted  with  their  excellent  qualiticBai 
aims,  and  maJco  them  better  acquainted  with  the  grc 
earnestness  and  geuuiuess  of  tho  Mormon  people,  aj 
reveal  how  large  their  hearts,  how  large  their  heac 
Enter  into  those  hearts  if  you  have  aught  of  good 
do,  but  let  those  heads  alone,  for  nature  has  made  the 
large  enough,  and  their  own  missionary  experience 
all  the  world  has  crowded  them  with  their  own  ide 
and  views,  Why  there  is  not  one  of  us  Scventi* 
with  our  twenty  years*  missionary  experience,  wi 
would  condeiK'end  to  listen  to  the  ministers  of  the  da 
Such  is  a  Mormon  elder's  arrogance.  He  has  solvi 
them  years  ago,  and  the  polished  clergy  of  Englai 
feared  no  man  so  niuch  as  they  did  the  Mormon  cldc 
not  even  feared  the  infidels  as  much. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  misconception  of  tl 
Mormons.  Evtn  Mr.  Bowles^  who  has  been  to  Sa 
Lake  City,  and  devoted  much  of  his  book  to  that  pe 
plc  fljicaks  of  them  as  though  they  had  always  been 
isolation,  geograplncally  speaking,  for  we  have  alwa] 
been  isolated  rcligously,  ever  since  we  fell  through  s 
that  others  arc.  lie  thinks  the  Pacific  Railroad  wi 
give  U8  ideas,  and  let  daylight  into  human  skylight 
who  has  never  looked  into  heaven  outside  of  Salt  La] 
City.  This  is  true,  of  course  of  many  of  those  boi 
in  Utah.  But  the  majority  of  this  people  have  con 
from  the  land  of  railroads.  *Tou  thousand  of  tJic  Mo 
uion  priesthood  have  been  preachers,  thousands  < 
them  have  traveled  as  inissionary,  through  Aineric! 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  have  seen  mon^  than  tt 
author  of  ''Across  the  Continent"  ever  will  see,  an 
they  made  the  trip  across  the  continent  first.  11  o' 
little  are  wc  known!  Why  in  Utah  there  are  th 
men  who  organized  aud  built  up  a  little  Mormon  kin^ 
dom  in  Great  Britain,  men  who  have  traveled  ou  rail 
rotids  and  mastered  the  polished  clergy  of  Englan<i 
who  also  traveled  on  railroads,  and  took  from  then 
over  a  hundred  thouaand  souls  and  brought  them  t 
America.    They  wrought  their  works  out   of  thMs 
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Ives,  without  [nn-^i^.  or  ricii]).  Thoj  uuderstood  and 
^stematically  Lrought  InU)  their  mini.'^tiy  those  phjs- 
lo^-icul  agcncicrf  of  uiiture,  by  which,  dunnj?  the  chol- 
a  in  Engkii'],  they  prcjiervod  a  mission'  of  f^n'ty 
ousand.^by  the  p  )\vcr  of  faith  and  the  hiying  on  of 
luds.  Scarcely  one  died  uudn' our  haudts  for  wc 
astered  mind  through  faith  and  mastered  thcMleslroy- 
1;  ^^  ^  matclied  the  doctors  a*?  \rell  as  tiic  divines. 
*r^7^^-'^^"  road  the  djist  and  tlic  atheist,  and  fell  through 
ifidelity  into  faith  a-aiii,  ilhi^tratlni^  that  he  who 
ever  doubted  never  hah'  believed.  'We  have  read 
Imcrsoji  j^iid  Carh'r-le  and  believe  with  the  latter  that 
tbor  jji  vvoi-phip  and  believing'  it  have  made  the 
wildci-uess  to  bloi»bom  a3  the  ro*-e/'  AVc  pleached  to 
ic  human  .strongly,  and  to  the  divine  strongly,  and 
lailc  theology  palpitate  with  soul;  and  ouv  pornions 
re  cnibodicd  with  life. 

Two   years  agi»,  Mr.   Bowles,  of  the  Colfax    parly, 
eviewing"  in  the  Springtield  i^/^f^Wu^AH  an  article  of  : 
he  \v^ritcr'«  published  in  the  Galaxj/,  said   - 

**A  clever  and  curious  paper,  on  the  Mormons,  pro- 
csscdly  by  a  Mormon  Elder.  The  point  of  the  last 
Lvticle,  which  is  exceedingly  well  written,  is  that  the 
^lorinong  are  the  most  representative  of  Americans, 
)eiiig  boldest  in  emigration  and  State  creation,  and  be- 
iides,  have  such  faith  in  their  ideals  and  men,  and  fu- 
;ure,  that  they  do  not  fear  our  railroads  and  tclegrapba, 
Qut  til cy  rather  welcome  them,  as  the  helps  to  their 
somplott}  sway  in  the  nation.  We  doubt  if  any  Mormon 
3oula  write  this  article,  and  we  arc  sure  no  sincere  one 
would.  It  seems  more  like  a  bold  romance  and  travcs- 
tic,  than  the  solemn,  carnc-^t,  Bimple  truth,  an  the 
i^aintsj  understand  it." 

I  have  given  this,  because  there  will  follow  Buch  a 
at  long  illustration  of  how  little  we  arc  understood,  and 
how  much  wc  do  not  fear  civilizing  agencic.«?;  how  de- 
sirous w.^  are  for  their  helps,  having  .-^uch  a  faith  in 
our  "ideas  andmon,  and  future.'' 

How  does  iheopinioii  •  f  Mr.  Bowles,  tbat  we  fear  the 


agencies  of  civihzati<^n,  a^ree  r.  ith  tlf  words?  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  but  a  lew  months  later: 

"Speaking  of  the  co!nj>lelion  of  this  raiht)a«l,'^  said 
the  President,  *'I  am  anxif'U:^  Is  see  it;  ^nd  1  say  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  through  our  Dele- 
gate, to  the  Company  and  toothers,  hurry  up,  hasten 
the  work!  Wc  want  to  hear  the  iron  horse  puffing 
through  this  Valley." 

Thousands  of  Mormon  Elders,  who  dare  think  with 
most  folks,  but  who  have  faith  in  their  ''ideas  and  men, 
and  future," have  for  years  been  crying  '*hurry  up, 
hasten  the  work!"  and  if  any  have  feared,  it  has  been, 
that  the  railroad  would  bring  physical  force,  f/et  mor- 
al and  intellectual  forces  come,  and  all  the  ageiicies  of 
civilization  and  cnterpri-^c  ''hurry  up!'*  Our  visitors 
only  look  for  our  leaders.  Let  them  also  look  for  the 
ajvereigu  people,  and  they  will  find  that  there  exist  a 
might  and  intellect  in  Slormondoni.  They  will  find 
subtle  thiukcrs  enough  —men  of  graii'l  thoughts  and 
purposes,  men  of  character  and  force. 

Abstractly  speakhjg,  iiolatiou  is  not  good  lor  man, 
but  when  a  community  irf  in  itd  infancy,  and  their  cir- 
('umstaiiccd  anything  like  thai  of  the  Tilgrim  Father.'* 
who  fled  from  England  for  the  muintainencc  of  their 
voligious  liberties,  and  to  build  up  a  State  unmolest'Cd 
in  a  new  world,  then  isolation  may  be  good — more 
maybe  absolutely  ncce.^:^ary.  Thus^^as  >vith  those 
/il.^riin  FathiM's,  ha  i  it  been  wi(h  their  desocndaiits. 
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llazol  waited  and  listened.  So  did  Helen,  and  her  breath 
CAine  fast;  for  in  the  stilly  night  she  heard  light  but  mysterious 
sounds.  Something  was  movinjr  on  the  sand  vety  slowly,  and 
softly,  but  nearer  and  nearer.  Her  heart  bot^aa  to  leap.  She 
pnt  out  her  hand  instinctively  to  clutch  Mr.  Hazel;  but  he  was 
too  far  oft'.  She  had  the  presence  of  mind  and  the  self-denial 
to  disguise  her  feaij^;  for  she  knew  he  would  corae  headlong  to 
ber  a.*^aistance. 
j  .She  said  in  a  quavering;  whi**i>rr, 'I'm  not  f'lightcnod:  only 
;  r  -very  c— curioui." 

I     And  now  she  became  conscious  that  not  only  one   but  sever- 
!  at  thing.s  were  crcoping  about. 

Trcjieutly  the  creeping  ceased,  and  wiw  followed  by  a  louder 
and  more  mysterious  noLse.  In  that  silent  night  it  sounded 
like  raking  and  digging.  Three  or  four  mysterious  visitants 
seemed  to  be  making  graves.  * 

This  was  too  much;  especially  coming  as  it  did  after  talk 
about  the  primeval  dead.  Her  desire  to  scream  was  so  strong, 
and  >hc  was  so  afraid  Hazel  would  break  his  neck,  if  she  re- 
lieved Iter  mind  in  thtit  way,  that  hlie  actually  took  her  hand- 
kerchief and  bit  it  hard. 

But  this  situation  was  cut  short  by  a  bonuliceut  luminary. 
The  sub  rose  with  a  magnificent  bound— it  was  his  way  in  that 
latitude— and  everything  unpleasant  winced  that  moment;  the 
fog  shivered  in  its  turn,  and  appeared  to  open  in  furrows,  as 
great  javelins  of  golden  light  shot  through  it  from  the  swiftly 
rising  orb.  Soon,  those  golden  darta  increased  to  streams  of 
potable  fii-e,  thatT)urst  the  fog  and  illumined  the  wet  sands: 
and  Helen  burst  out  laughing  like  chanticleer,  for  this  first 
break  of  day  revealed  the  sertons  that  had  scared  her— thi*ce 
ponderous  turtles,  crawling,  slow  and  clumsy,  back  to  the  sea. 
Hazel  joined  her,  and  they  soon  found  what  these  evil  .spirits  of 
the  island  had  becu  at,  poor  wretches.  They  had  each  buried 
a  dozen  eggs  in  the  sand:  one  dozen  of  which  wore  very  .soon 
set  boiling.  -  At  tirst  indeed,  Helen  objected  that  they  had  no 
shells,  but  Hazel  told  hor  she  might  as  well  complain  of  a  rose 
without  a  tlioru.  Ho  apsured  her  turtles'  egps  were  a  known 
delicacy,  and  very  superior  to  birds'  eggs;  aud  ko  she  found 
them;  they  were  eatc»n  with  the  kcorfest  reltrjh. 

".\nd  now."  said  Helen, 'for  my  <rir.covorio.'<.  First,  here 
are  my  EnglUh  Icavrs;  only  bigger.  I  fomul  them  on  a  large 
tree." 

"EuglLsh  loavc^'/'  cri^'d  Hazel  wiili  rupture.  'Why  it  i.s  the 
caoutchouc." 

•'Oh,  dear,"  Ka!<l  HeK'U,  di^app'jiuU^d:  "1  took  it  for  the  in- 
dia-rubber  tree." 

**It  is  the  iudia  rubber  t/ce;  and  1  have  been  hunting  for  it 
all  over  the  island  in  vain,  and  ui^ing  wretchedly  inferior  gum.^ 
for  w.aut  of  it." 

**I'm  so  glad,''  said  Hclcu.    ':And  now  1  hare  bomcthingolse 

to  show  you:  eomething  that  curdled  my  blood.  But  I  daresay 

I  was  very  foolish,"    3he  then  took  him  half  across   iho  sand 

and  pointed  out  to  hliu  a  uuml>er  of  stones  dotted  over  the 

sand  in  a  sort  of  oval.    These  stones,  streaked  with  sea  ^^rass, 

land  encrusted  with  small  shells,  were  not  at  equal  distances, 

but  pret,  allowing  for  gaps,  they  formed  a  decided  figure.  Their 

j  outhno  resembled  a  great  fiih  wanting  the  tail. 

I      "Can  this  bo  chancer:''  asked  Helen;    'oh,  iLit  should  bo  what 

i  1  fiar,  and  that  is —Savages!'" 

I  Hazel  considered  it  attentively  a  long  time.  "Too  fur  at  .sea 
lor  liviuj  savages.*'  naid  he,  "And  yet  it  cannot  bo  chance. 
What  on  earth  is  it?  It  looks  Druidtcal.  But  how  can  thatbeV 
The  island  was  smaller  when  tho.sc  were  placed  here  than  it  is 
now."  He  went  nearer  and  examined  one  of  the  .stones;  then 
he  scraped  away  the  sand  from  its  base,  and  found  it  was  not 
shaiicd  like  a  stone,  but  more  like  a  whale's  rib.  He  became 
excited,  went  on  his  knees,  and  tore  the  sand  up  with  his 
hands.  Then  he  rose  up  agitated,  aud  traced  the  outline  again 
* 'Great  UcavonI"  .'^aid  h'^,  ''why  It  is  n  ^hip.'*  j 

•'A^hipr-  uigmzeaDy^wOgle 

"Ay,"'  s\i«l  h«'.  >t;ni«ling  in  tli*  middle  of  it,  ••here,   beneath 
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our  feet,  Uc3  man;  wiDi  his  work,  and  his  Ircasurcs.  This  car- 
case has  been  herb  for  many  a  long  year;  not  so  very  long  nei- 
ther; she  is  too  lilg  for  the  dxieontll  century,  and  yet  she  must 
have  been  sunk  wben  the  island  was  snmller.  I  take  it  to  be 
a  Spaniah  or  Portuguese  ship;  probably  one  of  those  treasure- 
ships  our  commodores,  and  chartered  pirates, and  the  American 
buccanneers,  used  to  chase  about  these  seas.  Here  lie  her  bones, 
and  the  bones  of  her  crew.  Your  question  was  soon  answered. 
All  that  we  can  say  has  been  said;  can  do  has  been  done;  can 
suffer  has  beon  suffered.'' 

They  were  silent,  and  the  sunk  ship's  bones  moved  thorn 
Btrangely.  In  their  deep  isolation  from  the  human  race,  even 
the  presence  of  the  dead  brought  humanity  somehow  nearer  to 
them. 

Thoy  walked  thoughtfully  away,  and  mado  across  the  sands 
for  Telegraph  PoinU^ 

Before  they  got  home,  Helen  suggested  that  perhaps,  if  ho 
were  to  dig  in  the  ship,  he  might  find  something  useful, 

lie  shook  his  head.  ^'Impossible!  The  iron  has  all  molted 
away  like  sugar  long  before  this.  Nothing  can  have  survived 
but  gold  and  silver,  and  they  are  not  worth  pioklaff  "p,  much 
less  digging  for;  my  time  is  too  precious.  No,  you  have  found 
two  buried  treasures  to-day—turtles'  eggs,  and  a  ship,  freight- 
ed, as  I  thifik.  v.'ilh  what  men  call  the  precious  metals.  \\  ell, 
the  egr-  arc  ofoifl .  and  ll>o  gold  h  a  drug? — thoro  it  will  lio  for 
mo." 

liutli  discoveries  bore  fruits.  The  ship:— Hazel  made  a  vow 
that  never  again  should  any  poor  ship  lay  her  ribs  on  this 
island  for  want  of  warning.  He  buoyed  the  reefs,  He  ran  out 
to  White  Water  i?land,  and  wrote  an  earnest  warning  on  the 
black  reef,  and,  this  time,  he  wrote  with  white  on  black.  He 
wrote  a  similar  warning,  with  black  on  white,  at  the  western 
extremityof  Godsend  Island. 

The  eggs:— Hazel  watched  for  tho  turttes  at  day-break;  turn- 
ed one  now  and  then;  and  fed  Helen  on  the  meat  of  its.  eggs, 
morn,  noon,  and  night. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  advancing  in  health  and 
strenglh.  But,  now  she  was  all  day  in  tho  air,  she  got  the  full 
beneilt  of  tho  wonderful  climate,  and  her  health,  a^pctiLo..ao(} 
muscular  vigor  became  truly  astonishing:  especially  under 
what  Haxel  called  the  turtle  cure;  though,  indeed,  she  was 
cured  before.  She  ate  throe  good  meals  a  day,  and  needed 
tlicra;  for  she  was  up  with  tho  sun.  and  her  hands  and  feet  were 
never  idle  fill  ho  set. 

Four  months  on  the  Mand  had  done  this.  But  four  months 
had  not  shown  tho^c  straining  eyes  the  whit*'  speck  on  the  hor- 
ir.on:  the  pail,  sd  looked  and  longed  for. 

Ha/,ol  often  w.ilKt'd  tlu*  i'^land  by  hinif^clf;  not  to  explore,  for 
he  knew  the  i>hoo  woll  by  this  time,  but  ho  went  his  rounds  to 
sec  thai  all  hi^  .signals  were  in  working  order. 

llo  went  to  Mount  Look-out  one  day  with  lhi.-<  view.  It  was 
about  un  hour  before  noon.  Long  before  he  got  to  tho  moun- 
tain he  had  ^cannod  the  horizon  carefully,  as  a  matter-of- 
course;  but  not  a  speck.  So,  when  he  got  there,  he  did  not 
look  seaward,  bntjust  saw  that  his  flag -staff  was  all  right,  and 
was  about  to  turn  away  and  go  home,  when  ho  happened  to 
glance  at  the  water,  and  thero,  underneath  him^'jesaw— a  ship; 
•UTivling  toward<t  the  island. 

c  II A  i»  T  i:  n    X  X  X  v  I . 

He  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyei!,  and  looked  again.  It  was 
no  delusion.  Things  never  did  come  as  they  are  expected  to 
come.  There  was  still  no  doubtful  speck  on  the  horizon;  but 
within  eight  miles  of  the  island— and  in  this  lovelv  air  that 
looked  nearly  close — was  a  ship,  under  canvass.  She  bore  S. 
E.  from  Mount  Look-out.  and  S.S.K.  from  tho  East  Bluff  of  the 
island,  towards  which  her  courso  wa.s  apparently  directed, 
she  had  a  fair  wind,  but  was  not  going  fust;  being  ucavily  la- 
den, and  under  no  prcs:«  of  sail,  A  keen  thrill  went  through 
bim;  and  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  He  ran  homo  with  the  great 
news.  Hut,  even  as  he  ran,  a  cold  sickly  feeling  came  over  him. 

i'e  resisted  the  feeling  as  a  thing  too  monstrous  and  selfish, 
anfl  resisted  it  so  fiercely,  that,  when  he  got  to  the  slopes  and 
saw  Helen,  busy  at  her  work,  he  waved  his  hat  and  hurrahed 
again  and  again,  and  appeared  almost  mad  with  triumph. 

Helen  stood  transfixed,  she  had  never  seen  him   in  such  a 

••Good  new:;'."  he  cri«}<l;  ^*groal  nowsl    A  ship  in  j<ighll    You 
are  rescued!'' 
Her  heart  leaped  into  her  moullu 


•'  A  ship!"  she  screamed.  *' Where?  Where?" 
He  camo  up  to  her,  panting. 

"Close  under  the  island.  Hid  by  the  BluGT;  bui  you  will 
her  in  half-an-hour.  God  be  praised!  Get  everything  read 
go.    Hurah!    This,  isTour  last  day  on  the  island." 

The  words  were  brave,  and  loud,  and  boisterous,  but 
face  was  pale  and  drawn,  and  Helen  saw  it,  and  thoug*» 
bustled  and  got  ready  to  leave,  tho  tears  were  in  her  ©ye^. 
the  event  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  A  wild  exciter 
grew  on  them  both.  They  ran  about  liko  persons  crazed, 
took  things  up  and  laid  them  down  again,  scarcely  knoi 
what  they  were  doing.  Cut  presently  they  were  sobered  a 
tie,  for  the  ship  did  not  appear.  They  ran  across  the  53 
where  'hey  could  see  the  Bluff;  she  ought  to  have  passed 
half-anhour  ago. 
Hazel  thought  she  must  have  anchored. 
Helen  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"Dear  friend,"  said  she,  "are  you  sure  there  is  a  ship  at 
Aro  you  not  under  a  delusion?  This  island  Alls  the  mind 
fancies.  One  day  I  tliought  I  saw  a  i»hip  sailing  in  the 
Ah!'*  She  uttered  a  faint  ecroam,  for,  while  she  was  epcal 
the  bowsprit  and  jib  of  a  vessel  glided  past  the  Bluff  so  c 
ly,  they  seemed  to  scrape  it,  and  a  ship  (Mnerged  grandly, 
glided  along  the  cliff. 

**  Are  they  mad?' cried  Hazel,  "to  hug  the  &hore   like 
Ah!  they  have  soon  ray  warning.'' 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  the  ship  junt  then  came  up  U 
wind  several  points,  and  left  the  Bluff  dead  astern. 

She  sailed  a  little  way  on  that  course,  and  then  paid  off  a 
and  seemed  inclined  to  ranp^e  along  the  coast.  But  pres< 
ebo  was  up  in  tho  wind  again,  and  made  a  greater  offing 
was  sailed  in  a  strange,  vacillating  way;  but  Hazel  ascr 
this  to  her  people's  fear  of  the  reefs  he  had  indicated  t 
comers.  The  better  to  watch  her  mancjeuvres,  and  signal 
if  necessary,  they  both  went  up  to  Telegraph  Point, 
could  not  go  out  to  her,  being  low  water.  Seen  Irom 
height,  the  working  of  this  vessel  wi\suuaccouu table.  She 
to  and  off  the  wind  as  often,  as  if  i-ho  was  drunk  herself,  or  > 
manded  by  a  drunken  skipper.  However,  iho  was  kept 
clear  of  tho  home  reefs,  and  made  a  good  offing,  and  so  at 
she  opened  tho  bay^  heading  N.  AV.,  and  distant  four  mile 
thereabouts.  Now  was  tho  time  to  drop  her  anchor. 
Uazel  worked  tho  telegraph  to  draw  her  attention,  and  w 
his  hat  and  hand  to  her.  But  the  ship  Failed  on.  She  yt 
immensely,  but  she  kept  her  coui-sc;  and.  wlicn  she  had  gc 
mile  or  two  more,  the  sickening  truth  forced  itsdf  at  la^^ 
on  those  eager  watchers,  fcho  bad  doeidcd  not  to  touch  a 
island.  In  vain  their  joyful  siguals.  In  vain  the  tclegi 
In  vain  thpt  cry  for  help  upon  the  eastern  cliff:  it  bad  8 
her,  but  not  pleaded  for  them.  Tho  monsters  saw  them  0 
heightr-their  hope,  their  joy -saw  and  abandoned  them 

They  looked  at  one  another  with  dilating  eyoe.  to  road 
human  face  whether  such  a  deed  as  this  could  really  bo  i 
by  man  upon  his  follow.  Then  thoy  uttered  wild  cric:?  tc 
receding  vessel. 

Vain,  vain,  all  Wvii»  vain. 

Then  they  sat  down  stupificd,  but  :^till  glaring  at  tho 
and  each,  at  the  same  moment,  held  out  a  hand  to  ihc  o 
and   they  sai  band  in  hand;  all  tie   world  to  each  other 
then,  for  there  was  the  world  in  sight  abandoning  them  in 
blood. 

**Be  calm,  dear  friend/' said  Helen  patiently.  **Oh,  my 
father!"  And  her  other  hand  threw  her  apron  over  her  I 
and  then  came  a  burst  of  anguish  that  no  ward«?  couM  utie 

At  this  Hazel  started  to  his  feet  in  fury! 

**Now  may  the  God  that  made  sea  and  land  judge  bet\ 
those  miscreants  thorc  and  you!" 

'•Be  patient,"  said  Helen,  sobbing.    -Uh,  bo  patient." 

*-Xo!     I  will  not  be  patient,*'  roared  Hazel.    *-Jndge 
her  cause.  0  God:  each  of  these  tears  against  a  reptile's  s 

And  so  he  stood  glaring,  with  his  hair  blowing  wildly  tc 
breeze;  while  she  sighed  patiently  at  his  knee. 

Presently  ho  began  to  watch  tho  vessel  with  a  grim  and 
tor  eye.  Anon  he  burst  out  suddenly,  "Aha!  that  h  i 
Well  steered.  Don't  cry,  sweet  one;  our  cause  is  heard, 
they  blind?  Are  they  drunk?  Are  they  sick?  I  see  no 
I  on  aeck,!  Perhaps  I  have  been  too— God  forgive  me,  the  s 
ashoro!'' 

(    UA  I'TK  K     X  X  X  V  ir. 

Helen  looked  up;  and  there /^^^vHUtlibip  fast,  and  or 
side.  She  was  on  the  AVhite  Water  Reef.  Not  upon  the  1 
rooks  themselves,  but  on  a  part  of  them  that  was  under  w 
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Uazcl  ran  Uowj'  to  tlio  beach;  and  there  Helen  found  him 
:cauy  pgitalod.  All  his  anger  was  gone;  he  had  but  one 
lought  flow--to  go  out  to  her  assistance.  Bnt  it  Btill  wanted 
1  Hour  to  bi;;b  water,  and  it  was  blowing'  smartly,  and  there 
a-s  near«7  always  a  surf  upon  that  reef,  ^\hat  if  the  reesel 
lould  break  r.p,  and  lives  be  lo3{? 

Hcpaced  (be  Minds  like  a  ^\iia  beast  in  it.^  cage,  in  an  agouy 

pity,  remorse,  and  burning  irapalience.  Hi«  feelings  became 
tolerable  i  he  sot  bia  back  to  the  boat,  and  with  horcnlean 
rength  forced  it  down  a  little  ^^v  to  meet  the  tide.  He  got 
g3  and  pnt  them  down  for  rollers.  He  stroro,  he  strained. 
)  struggled  till  his  hands  were  pui-ple.  And  at  last  he  met 
'^^  J*°^  ^i<2e,  and  in  a  moment,  jumped  into  tiie  boat,  and 
ished  olt.     Helen  begged  with  sparkling  eyes  to  bo  allowed 

accompany  him. 

•What,  to  a  t^bip  .inUten  with  scurvy,  or  HeareQ  knows 
tiai.    Certainly  not.    Uesidcs,  vou  would  be  wet  through;  it 

blowing  rather  Ireeh,  and  X  shall  carry  on.  Pray  for  the 
jor  8ou!a  I  go  to  help;  and  for  me.  v/hohare  sinned  in  mv 
'Scr. 

Ho  hoiblud  bis  .^uil  aud  ran  oul. 

Helen  f,u>oa  on  the  bank,  and  watched  him  with  tender  ad- 

iration.    JIow  good  and  brave  he  was!    And  he  could  go  in- 

a  pasbion  too,  when  she  was  wronged,  or  when  he  thought 
^  \^'  V»  ell!  she  admired  him  none  the  less  for  that.  She 
atchcd  him  at  first  with  admiration,  biH  soon  with  anxiety; 
^  K  u  "^  s^o°®f  passed  North  Gate,  than  the  cutter,  hav- 
g  both  s^jls  act,  though  reefed,  lay  down  vterymuch,  and  her 
111  kept  disappearing.  Helen  felt  anxious,  and  would  have 
:en  downright  frightened,  but  for  her  confidence  in  hie  prow- 

By-aud-by  only  her  staggering  ?ails  were  visible;  and  the 
n  set  ere  she  reached  the  creek.  The  wind  declined  with  the 
^n,  and  Helen  made  two  great  fires,  and  prepared  food  for 
e  sufferers;  for^^bo  made  sure  Hazel  would  bring  them  off  in 
few  ho:irs  more.  She  promised  herself  the  bappioess  of  re- 
aving the  dij^tu'^ssed.  But  to  her  infinite  surprise  she  fonnd 
Tselfiegictting  that  the  island  was  likely  to  be  peopled  by 
rangers.  No  matter,  she  should  sit  up  for  them  all  night,  and 
'i  very  kiud  to  them,  poor  things;  though  they  had  not  been 
'ry  kind  to  her. 

About  inidniglit.thc  wuidrihifted  to  the  uorth-wcst,  and  blew 
»rd. 

Helen  laii  down  to  llie  f^hore,  and  looked  seaward  This  was 
fair  wind  lor  Hazel's  return;  and  she  began  to  ejcpect  him 
•cry  lioiir.  ilut  no,  he  delayed  unaccountably. 
And  llio  woi-st  of  it  was,  it  began  to  blow  a  gale;  and  this 
ind  sent  the  ?i':i  Hdliiig  iulo  the  bny  in  a  manner  that  alarmed 
•r  seriously. 

The  night  wore  on,  no  ?i;:v^  uf  the  boat;  and  now  there  was 
heavy  gal«*  oulr^ide,  and  u  great  sea  rolling  in,  brown  and 
amiug. 

Day  broke,  and  showed  l!;'^  se;i  for  a  mile  or  two:  the  rest 
as  hidden  by  driving  rain. 
Helen  kneeled  on  the  shore  and  prayed  for  him. 
Dire  misgivings  oppressed  her.  And  soon  thes«  were  bight* 
icd»to  terror;  for  the  sea  began  to  disgorge  tbiogs  of  a  Und 
at  had  never  come  ashore  before.  A  great  ship  s  mast  came 
ssing:  huge  as  it  was,  the  waves  handled  it  like  a  toy.  Then 
imo  a'barre!;  then  a  broken  spar.  These  were  the  forerun- 
jrs  of  more  fearful  havoc. 

The  fica  became  strewed  and  literally  blackened   with   frag- 
ents;  part  wreck,  part  cargo  of  a  broken  vessel. 
But  what  was  all  thi^  compared  with  the  horror  that   follow- 

A  black  ol)jcct  caught  her  tye:  driven  in  upon    the   crest  of 

wr*Te. 

She  looked,  with  her  hair  flying  straight  back,  and  her  eyes 

most  starting'  from  her  head' 

It  was  n  boat,  hotlom  up;  driven  on,  and  tossed  like  a  cork. 

It  came  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

She  _d}»-b«'d   into  tb'?  water  with  a  wild  scream,  but  a  wave 

?at  h^r  backward  on  the  sand,  and,a.s  she  rose,  an  enormous 

Her  lifted  the  boat  upright  into  the  air,  and,  breaking,   dnsh- 

i  it  keel  uppenno.^t  on  tho  b«'ach  at  her  side— emptyl 

r  ir  A  r  r  K  r.     .\x  x  v  i  i  i . 

Helea   uttered   a  .shriek  of  agony,  and  her  knees  smote  to- 
ther,   and   ^h^:  v,'ould  have  bwooned  on  the  spot  but  for  the 
ind  and  the  spray  that  beat  against  her. 
To  tho  fearful  stun  succeeded  the  wildest  distress.     She  ran 
and  fro  lik'somi*  wild  animal  bereaved;  she  kept  wringing 
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her  bands  and. uttering  cries  of  pity  and  despair,  and 
back  to  tho  boat  a  hoiidred  times;  it  held  her  by  a  spell. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  think  connectedly,  and,  even 
then,  it  was  not  of  herself,  nor  of  her  lonely  state;  but  only, 
Why  did  uot  she  die  with  him!  Why  did  she  not  die  in^te.-id  of 
him? 

He  had  been  all  the  world  to  her;  and  now  she  knew  it. 
Ob,  what  a  friend,  what  a  champion;  wliat  a  lover  these  cruel 
waves  had  destroyed! 

Tiic  morning  broke,  and  still  she  hovered  and  hovered  about 
the  fatal  boat,  with  great  horror-stricken  eyes,  and  hair  flying 
to  the  breeze;  and  not  a  tear.  U  she  could  only  have  smooth- 
ed" his  last  moments,  have  spoken  one  word  into  his  dying  earl 
But,  no,  Her  poor-  hero!  had  died  in  going  to  save  others;  died 
thinking  her  as  cold  as  the  water  that  had  destroyed  him. 

Dead  or  alive  be  was  all  the  world  to  her  now.  She  went, 
wailing  pitcously,  and  imploring  the  waves  to  give  her  at  least 
his  dead  body  to  speak  to,  and  mourn  over.  But  the  sea  denied 
her  even  that  miserable  consolation. 

The  next  tide  brought  in  a  few  moie  fra^nuenl.-'  of  the  wi^^Ca. 
but  no  corpse  floated  ashore. 

^  Then  at  last,  as  the  waVos  once  more  retired,  leaving,  this 
time,  only  petty  fragments 4>f  wreck  on  tho  beach,  she  lifted  np 
her  voice,  and  almost  wept  her  heart  out  of  her  body. 

Such  tears  as  these  are  seldom  without  effect  on  "the  mind: 
and  Helen  now  began  to  rebel,  though  faintly,  against  despair. 
She  had  been  quite  crushed  at  first,  under  the  material  ev- 
idence—the boat  driven  empty  by  tho  very  wind  and 
waves  that  had  done  the  cruel  deed.  But  the  heart  is  averse  to 
believe  calamity,  and  especial^  bereavement;  dnd  vepy  inge- 
nious in  arguing  against  that  bitterest  of  all  woes.  So  she  now 
•at  down  and  brooded,  nnd  her  mind  fastened  with  pathetic 
ingenuity  on  every  circumstance  that  could  bear  a  favorable 
construction.  The  mast  had  not  been  broken;  how,  thun,  had 
it  been  lost?  The  body  hadmotcome  ashore  He  had  had  time 
to  get  to  the  wreck  before  the  gale  from  tho  north  came  on  at 
all;  and  why  should  a  fair  wind,  though  powerful,  upset  the 
boat?  On  these  slender  things  she  began  to  build  a  super- 
structure of  hope;  but  soon  her  heart  interrupted  the  reason- 
ing. **Whnt  would  be  do  in  my  place?  would  ho  sit  guessing 
while  hope  had  a  hair  to  hang  by?"  That  thought  struck  her 
like  a  spur;  and  in  a  moment  ibo  bounded  into  action,  erect, 
her  lips  fixed,  and  her  eye  on  fire,  though  her  cheek  was  very 
pale.  She  wont  swiftly  to  Hazel's  wore,  and  searched  it,  thcie 
she  fonnd  the  jib-sail,  a  boat-hook,  some  rope,  and  one  litUc 
oar,  that  Hazel  .was  making  for  her,  and  had  not  quite  com- 
pleted. The  sight  of  this,  his  last  work,  overpowered  her 
again;  and  she  sat  down  and  took  it  on  her  knees,  and  kissed 
it,  and  cried  over  it.  And  these  icars  weakened  her  for  a  time 
She  felt  it,  and  had  the  resolution  to  leave  the  oar  behind.  A 
single  oar  was  no  use  to  row  with.  She  rigged  the  boat-hook 
as  a  mast;  and  fastened  the  sail  to  it;  and,  with  this  poor  equip- 
ment, she  actually  resolved  to  put  out  to  sea. 

The  wind  still  blew  smartly,  and  there  was  uo  blue  ;  \<\  vis- 
ible. 

And  now  she  remembered  she  hed  eaten  nothing;  that  would 
not  do.  Her  strength  might  fail  her.  She  made  a  ready  meal 
and  ate  it  almost  fiercely,  and  by  a  pureeftort  of  resolution;  as 
she  was  doing  all  the  rest. 

By  Ibis  time,  it  was  nearly  high  tide.  She  watched  the  w  ater 
ereeping  up.  Will  it  float  the  boat?  It  rises  over  the  keel; 
two  iochcfl,  three  inches.  Five  inches  water!  Now  she  pushes 
with  all  her  strength.  No;  the  boat  h<ts  ws^ter  in  it,  she  had 
forgotten  to  bale  out.  She  straiued  every  nerve  but  could  not 
move  it.  She  slopped  to  take  breath,  and  husband  her  strength 
But,  when  she  renewed  her  efforts,  the  five  inches  were  Io»ir. 
and  she  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the  water  crawl  away  by  de- 
grees, and  leave  the  boat  high  and  dry. 

She  sighed,  heart-broken,  awhile;  then  went  home  and  prayed . 

When  she  had  prayed  a  long  time  for  strength  and  wisdom, 
she  lay  down  for  an  hour,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  fail'd.  Then 
she  prepared  for  a  more  serious  struggle  with  the  many  dini- 
culties  she  hud  to  eucounter.  Now  she  thanked  (rod  moro  than 
ever  fbr  the  health  and  rare  strength  she  had  acquired  in  this 
island;  without  them  she  could  have  done  nothing  now.  .Sbo 
got  a  clay  platter,  and  baled  the  vessel  nearly  dry.  .She  left  a 
little  water  for  ballast  She  fortified hei-sclf  with  food. and  pro- 
viaions  and  water  on  board  the  boat.  In  Imitation  of  Hazel 
she  went  and  |fot  two  round  logs,  and,  as  soon  as  the  tide  crawl- 
ed up  to  four  inches,  she  lifted  the  bow  a  little,  and  got  a  roller 
under.  Then  she  went  to  tho  boat's  etcrn,  set  her  teeth,  and 
pushed  with  a  rush  of  excitement  that  gave  her  almo-t  a  m:m  V 
strength. 
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The  stubborn  boat  seemed  elastic,  and  all  but  laoTCd.  Theu 
instinct  taught  her  where  her  true  strAigth  lay.  She  got  toihe 
Ptern  of  the  boat,  and  setting  the  small  of  her  back  under  Ibc 
ffunwale,  she  gathered  herself  together  and  gave  a  superb 
heave,  moved  tho  boat  a  foot.  She  followed  it  np,  and  heaved 
again  with  like  effect.  Then,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  uhe  ran  and 
put  down  another  roller  forward.  The  boat  was  now  on  -two 
rollers:  one  more  maguiflcent  heave  with  all  her  zeal ,  and 
strength,  and  youth,  and  the  boat  glided  forward.  She  turned 
and  rushed  at  it  as  it  went,  and  tho  water  deepening,  and  a 
gust  catching  tho  sail  it  went  out  to  sea,  and  «b»  had  only  just 
time  to  throw  herself  across  the  gunwale,  panting.  She  was 
afloat.  The  wind  was  S.W.,  Und  before  she  knew  where  she 
was,  tho  boat  headed  towards  the  home  reefs,  and  slipped 
through  the  water  pretty  fast  considering  how  fimall  a  sail  she 
carried.  She  ran  to  the  holm.  Alas!  the  nidder  waa  broken 
off  above  the  water-line.  Tho  holm  was  a  mockery  and  tho 
boat  running  for  the  recf^.  She  slacked  tho  sheet  and  the  boat 
lost  her  way,  and  began  to  drift  with  the  tido,  which,  luckily 
had  not  yet' turned.    It  carried  her  in  shore. 

Helen  cast  her  eyes  around  for  an^cxjjedieut,  and  she  un- 
shipped one  of  the  trauaoms,  and  by  trailing  it  over  the  &ido, 
and  alternately  slacking  and  hauling  the  sheet,  she  contrived 
to  make  the  boat  crawl  like  a  winged  bird  through  the  wcatem 
passage.  After  that  it  sooji  got  becalmed  under  the  cliff,  and 
drifted  into  two  foet  of  water. 

Instantly  she  tied  a  rope  to  the  uuLjt,  got  out  into  the  wMor, 
and  took  the  rope  ashore.  She  tied  it  round  a  heavy  barrel 
the  found  there,  and  set  the  barrel  up,  and  hea^)ed  stoncji  round 
it  and  on  it.  which,  unfortunaO?!y  was  a  long  job,  though  she 
worked  with  feverish  haste;  then  she  went  round  the  point, 
sometimes  wet  and  aomctimoa  dry,  for  the  little  oar  she  had 
left  behind,  because  it  broke  her  heart  to  look  at  it.  Away  with 
such  weakness  nowl  With  that  oar,  his  last  work,  ahe  might 
steer  if  she  could  not  row.  She  got  it.  She  came  back  to  the 
boat  to  recommence  her  voyage. 

She  found  tho  boat  all  safe,  but  in  six  inches  of  water,  and 
the  lide  going  out.  So  cndod  her  voyage:  four  hundred  yards 
at  most,  and  then  to  wait  another  rwclre  hours  for  the  tide. 

It  was  too  cruel;  and  every  hour  so  precious;  for,  even  if 
Hazel  was  alive,  he  ivould  die  ol  cold  and  hunger  cro.^lie  could 
get  to  him.    She  c*'ied  like  a  woman. 
She  persisted  like  a  man. 

She  made  several  trips,  and  put  awiyy  ihingo  iu  the  boat  that 
could  possibly  be  of  use— abundant  provision,  and  a  keg  of 
water;  Hazel's  wooden  Fpade  to  paddle  or  sfcer  with;  his  baa- 
ket  of  tools,  etc.  Then  she  snatched  some  sleep;  but  it  was 
broken  by  sad  and  terrible  dreams:  then  she  waited  in  an  ago- 
ny of  impationco  for  high  water. 

Wo  are  not  always  the  boit  judgon  of  what  is  good  lor  us. 
Probably  Iheao  delays  buvcd  her  own  life.  She  went  out  at 
last  under  far  more  favorable  circum«!tanceg-  a  light  westerly 
breeze,  and  no  rcofs  to  pa?*  through.  She  was,  however,  se- 
vei-cly  incommoded  ^Yilh  n  j,'ruund-tiwcll. 

At  fust  she  steered  with  thf  i?padc  us  well  as  bhc  could,  but 
she  found  thi.s  was  not  sufficient.  The  current  ran  westerly,  and 
she  wua  drifting  out  of  her  course.  Then  she  lemombered 
Hazel's  lessons,  and  luiidc  wliilt  to  faylen  the  spade  to  the  helm, 
und  then  lathed  thw  helm.  J.:vcn  this  did  not  quite  do,  so  she 
took  her  little  oar.  ki.-^:^^:d  it,  cried  over  it  a  little,  and  then 
pulled  manfully  with  it  to  as  to  keep  tho  true  coursti.  It  waft  a 
muggy  day.  neither  wet  nw  dry.  White^-ater  island  was  not  in 
sight  from  Godsend  island;  but  as  soon  as  she  lost  the  latter, 
the  former  became  visjible— an  ugly  grinning  rorf,  with  an 
.eternal  surf  on  the  south  and  western  sides. 

Often  she  left  off  rowinj;.  and  turned  to  look  at  it.  It  wus  all 
black  and  blank,  except  the  white  and  fatal  surf. 

When  she  was  about  four  miles  from  tho  nearest  reef,  there 
was  a  rubb  and  bubble  in  tho  water,  and  a  great  shark  came 
after  the  boat.  Helen  screamed;  and  turned  very  cold.  She 
dreaded  tho  monster  nut  for  what  he  could  do  now;  but  for 
what  bo  might  have  done.  Hn  seemed  to  k:iow  the  boat  he 
swam  bo  vigiian»ly  behind  it.  Wiis  he  there  when  the  b^at  up- 
set with  Hazel  in  it;  W  a.^  it  in  his  greedy  maw  the  remains  of 
her  best  friend  niu.^t  bo  r.ought:f  11«t  lips  opened,  but  no 
nound.  She  abuddercd  and  hid  her  faco  at  this  awful  thought. 
The  shark  followed  steadily.  ^ 

She  got  to  tho  reef  but  did  nut  hit  it  oil  d6  y^hc  iutoudcd.   She 
ran  under  itc  Ice,  lo^veicd  the  little  sail,  und  steered   the   boat 
I     into  a  nick  v,hiTe  the  shj;\ik  cuuld  hardly  follow  her. 
)    ^  But  he  moved  to  und  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while  she  landed  in 
'     trepidation  und  secured  th^;  bo  U  to  the  branches  of  a  white  co- 
ral rock. 


She  foufld  the  place  much  larger  than  it  looked  from  Telegraj 
Point.  It  waA  an  archipelago  of  coral  reef  encrusted  here  ai 
there  with  shells.  She  could  not  see  all  over  it,  where  eI 
was,  ao  she  made  for  what  seemed  tho  highest  part,  a  blea 
seaweedy  mound,  with  some  sandy  hillocks  about  it.  ?! 
went  up  to  this,  and  looked  eagerly  all  round. 

Not  a  sound. 

She  felt  very  sick,  and  sat  down  upon  the  mound. 

When  she  bad  yielded  awhile  to  the  weakness  of  lier  sex,  s] 
got  up,  and  was  her  father's  daughter  again.  She  set  to  wo: 
to  examine  every  foot  of  the  reef. 

It  wag  no  easy  task.  The  rocks  were  rugged  and  sharp 
places,  slippery  in  others;  often  she  had  to  go  about  and  on^ 
she  fell  and  hurt  her  pretty  hands  and  made  them  bleed;  e] 
never  looked  at  them,  nor  heeded,  but  got  up  and  sighed  at  tl 
intorruptioa;  then  paUonUy  persisted.  It  took  her  two  hou 
to  examine  thus,  ia  detail,  one  half  the  island;  but  at  last  si 
didcovored  tomethibg.  She  saw  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  re 
a  wooden  figure  of  a  woman,  and.  making  her  way  to  it,  foui 
the  Hgure-head,  and  a  piece  of  the  bow;  of  the  ship,  with  a  k 
on  it,  and  a  yard  on  (bat.  This  fragment  was  wedged  into  i 
angle  of  the  reef,  and  the  seaward  edge  of  it  shattered  in  a  wi 
that  struck  terror  to  Helon,  for  it  showed  hor  how  omnipote 
tho  sea  bad  been.  On  tho  reef  itself  sho  found  a  cask  with  i 
bead  stove  iu,  also  a  little  keg  and  two  wooden  chests  or  ca3< 
But  what  was  all  tbiaio  her? 

She  sat  down  again,  for  her  knees  failed  her.  Present 
there  was  a  sort  of  moan  near  her,  and  a  seal  splashed  into  t 
water  and  dived  out  of  her  sight.  She  put  her  band:*  on  h 
heart  and  bowed  her  btjad  down,  utterly  desolate.  She  s 
thus  for  a  long  time  indeed,  until  she  was  interrupted  by 
most  unexpected  visitor. 


THE    MOTHER'S    BLESSING. 

"Your  Lume  is  just  bejond  that  pointy  is  it  nc 
Frank?*- 

"Yes,  Captain." 

"  It  is  too  dark  for  you  to  8«e  it.'* 

*'Y'es;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  see  tlie  bignal.-' 

"W^bat  signal,  Frank?'' 

''The  light  in  the  window.'* 

"I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,  Frank/- 

"Then  1  will  explain  to  you,  sir.  You  know  that 
have  been  with  you  seven  years.  In  entering  yo 
service,  my  mother  gave  me  her  blessing,  and  commi 
ted  me  to  the  care  of  heaven  and  yourself.  I  w 
seven  years  of  age  the  day  I  first  sailed  with  yo 
and  I  am  fourteen  now.  Have  I  ever  given  3'ou  an 
cause  of  complaint,  sir?" 

♦*Nevcr,  Frank.  But  what  of  the  light  in  the  *wi 
dow?'* 

•*Havo  you  never  heard  nic  apeak  of  it  before?*' 

**I  have  heard  you   speak  of  your  signal  as  y^ 
rounded  this  point;  but  1  supposed  you  referred 
your  mother's  cottage,  or  the  lights  burning  in  it." 

*'It  was  to  a  light  which  burnt  in  one  particu] 
window." 

"How  could  you  distinguish  any  particular  windc 
at  this  distance?'^ 

*'I  will  tell  you,  and  then  you  may  judge  for  yo\ 

self.      When   I   left  home,   my   mother  said   to  n 

*Frank,  you  are   now  going  to  sea.      Most   of  yc 

trips  will  be  made  from  New  York  to   New    Orleaj 

}  and  return.     When  you  are  homeward  bound  you  \^ 

pass  that  point.     If  it  be  in  daylight,  you  can  see  c 

cottage;  and  if  I  am  alive  and  well,   our  flag  will 

I  waving  over  it.     If  it  should  be  dark  >dien  you  co; 

j  in  sight,   you   will   see  a  light  in  the  window;  foi 

shall  know  aboi^t  tjie   time  to  look  for  you,  and 

I  soon  as  darkness  comes  on,  the  signal  shall  alway? 

i  waiting'.'' 
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"And  you  have  always  seen  that  light  aa  you  passed 
tliis  point?'' 

•'Always.  This  is  the  twenty-third  trip  we  have 
made,  and  nerer  but  once  have  we  passed  that  cot- 
tage in  daylight.  The  signal  16  always  there;  and  I 
tell  you,  Captain,  it  always  makes  my  heart  bound 
with  joy  as  1  gaze  upon  it.  I  shall  see  it  again  in  a 
moment.'' 

"Would  you  not  like  to  bo  set  ashoi-c  opposite  your 
home,  Frankri 

**If  I  could  be  spared,  sir." 

'*yes.  We  are  from  a  southern  port,  and  thongh 
our  ship  is  perfectly  healthy,  we  wfll  probably  be  ob- 
liged to  remain  at  quarantine  for  a  time,  as  the  yel- 
low fever  is  raging  below.  You  will  have  time  to  re- 
join us  before  we  go  into  New  York**' 

"I  would  like  to  land,  sir,''  said  Frank  his  face  Ih?- 
c©ming  very  pale. 

''You  can  do  so.     But  what  is  the  matter?*^' 

**Look  yonder,  sir.^ 

"I  see  nothing  particular.^' 

''That  is  it,  sir.    I  cannot  sec  it  myself." 

"The  signal?" 

"Yes,  sir.    The  light  is  not  there.*' 

"Are  you  sure?*' 

*Tes;  and  it  should  be,  for  we  are  several  days  he- 
bind  our  usual  time." 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  it.  Your  mother 
may  think  that  we  are  in  port,  and  be  expecting  yon  to 
enter  the  house  every  moment." 

"Captain,  something  is  wrong,  for  she  never  re- 
moves the  light  until  I  set  foot  in  the  cottage?" 

''Are  you  sure  that  you  are  in  sight  of  the  cottage?'' 

'Tes;  for  I  can  see  it,  although  indistinctly,  in  th* 
moon's  rays.'' 

"Well,  we  will  laud  you,  and  you  can  soon  learn 
what  is  the  matter." 

It  required  but  a  few  moments  to  set  Frank  Lud^ 
low  upon  shore;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  bent  hn 
steps  towards  the  home  of  his  youth. 

I*  rank  had  reached  a  little  ^rove  which  adjoined  his 
youthful  home;  but  here  he  paused  and  stood  for  some 
time  in  silence.  Tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
repeated  the  name  of  his  mother  in  a  low  tone.  Then, 
aS  i£  afraid  to  go  forward  and  satisfy  himself,  he  called 
jn  a  louder  voice,  and  still  louder;  hut  only  an  echo 
came  back  to  greet  his  cars. 

A  faintness  came  over  the  lad,  and  he  sank  back 
upon  the  ground.  But  he  started  to  his  feet  again  as 
if  he  had  been  stung- by  a  serpent.  lie  had  seated 
himself  upon  freshly-turned  earth,  and  its  dampness 
chilled  him.  He  turned  to  look  upon  the  spof,  but  the 
tears  blinded  his  virion.  He  brushed  them  away, 
however,  nn<i  tlien  ga«f^l  upon  the  earlh  whrrc  he 
had  sunk. 

A  fresh  mound  inet  his  gaze.  It  was  a  new-made 
grave;  and  with  a  cry  of  agony,  the  boy  fell  upon  it. 
He  called  upon  his  mother  to  come  back,  only  for  a 
moment,  to  bid  liim  farewell.  But  silence— deathly 
silence  was  around  him.  Presently  a  hand  touched 
him,  and  he  started  to  his  feet.  lie  recognized  one  of 
his  neigh!  ur.-:,  and  he  a-k''d:  '*Lorin«?,  whose  grave  is 
thi.s?" 

"You  were  calling  her  najne  juyf  now.'' 

"My  mother?" 

"Yes,  Frank.'* 

•Oh,  tell  me  all  about  it,  Loriug." 


"Come  into  the  cottage,  first." 

The  boy  obeyed.  As  he  entered  the  humble  hous 
where  he  had  seen  so  many  happy  days,  it  appeare 
to  him  that  he  could  hear  his  mother*s  voice  calling 
upon  his  name.  He  fancied  that  he  could  hear  he 
footsteps  cfossiog  the  apartment  to  meet  him.  Bu 
she  was  not  there.  He  entered  the  room  where  th 
signal  had  usually  been  placed,  and  gazed  eamestl; 
around.  Everything  appeared  to  be  just  as  he  hai 
last  seen  it;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believ 
that  his  mother,  who  had  embraced  him  at  parting 
only  three  months  befoi*e,  was  now  sleeping  in  th 
cold  grave. 

Ha  glanced  towards  thtf  window.  The  lamp  wa 
there,  in  its  accustomed  place;  but  it  was  not  bum 
ing.  The  boy  approached,  and  gazed  upon  it.  Th 
wick  was  blaokened  and  crisped,  showing  that  it  hai 
been  lighted;  but  the  oil  was  entirely  exhausted 
showing  how.  It  had  become  extinguished.  Silentl; 
the  devoted  son  regarded  this  evidence  of  a  mother' 
remem})rance  and  love;  and  then  turning  to  theneigb 
bar,  he  asked:  "Loring,  how  long  has  my  mother  beci 
dead?'' 

"She  was  buried  only  yesterday." 

"Could  you  not  have  kept  her  body  until  I  came?" 

"No:  we  did  just  as  your  mother  instructed  us  t 
do." 

"How  was  that?" 

"For  a  week  before  her  death,  your  mother  kcp 
that  light  burning  in  the  window." 

"She  expected  my  return?" 

"Yes." 

"Weil,  go  on.*' 

"Five  days  ago,  .she  called  me  to  her  side,  an^ 
then  asked  me  to  brin|  her  the  light.  I  did  so.  Sh( 
gazed  upon  it,  and  smiled.  Then  she  told  mo  to  fil 
it  afresh  and  trim,and  light  it.  I  did  po,  nnl  she  tolt 
me  to  set  it  ia  the  window." 

"Bless  her — bless  herl"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"When  I  had  replaced  the  light,  she  said:  *In  a: 
hour  I  shall  be  no  more.  I  should  like  to  see  mydeai 
boy  once  more,  butl  fear  I  shall  not  be  permitted  t< 
do  so.  But  keep  that  Jight  burning  in  the  windoA^ 
until  the  oil  is  exhausted,  and  it  goes  out  of  itself 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  place  my  body  in  the  grave 
If  my  boy  arrives,  he  will  see  the  light,  if  it  be  stil 
burning,  and  will  hasten  here.  Uc  will  gaze  upoi 
my  pale,  cold  face,  and  read  there  the  words  of  Wcs 
sing  I  would  speak.  If  no  light  be  burning,  he  wil 
know  that  his  mother  is  no  more;  and,  bending  ovei 
my  grave,  he  will  weep,  and  mourn  my  loss.  But  tel 
him  I  am  not  lost.  Tell  him  to  look  up  to  the  blu( 
arch  above  him,  and  in  heaven's  window  he  will  8e( 
the  light  which  his  mother  placed  there,  burning 
brightly — a  signal  and  a  }»earon  for  him.  Sayinp 
this,  she  died." 

"And  you  did  as  ehc  requested?" 

"Yes;  the  grave  was  made  in  the  j^iavo  y. aider 
At  sunset  yesterday,  the  lamp  went  niu,  and  we  then 
placed  her  poor  body  to  rest," 

Frank  Ludlow  did  not  sloop  that  night,  but,"?(  ihiin 
self  to  work  to  beautify  and  omnmeiil:  the  ppot  where 
slept  that  dear  clay.  When  moruiug  dawned,  the 
fresh,  green  sod  covered  the  mound,  and  ftuwcr.^  had 
been  planted  upon  it.     This  done,  witli  a  h  \ivv  Leaif 

the  lad  set  ont  to  ij^Mylfc^^t^QQlc      ,  ", 
Wliriihe  entcrcrt  flip  cfirnntlic  Ciiptatn  rn^hH]; 
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**Well,  Frank,  was  the  absence  of  the  light  ex- 
plained?" 

''Yes,  sir." 

'*Why  was  it  not  burning?'* 

'*It  has  been  transferred,  sir,  to  one  of  the  windows 
of  heaven.  T  shall  only  aec  it  when  I  have  made  my 
last  voyage  across  the  dark  river  «f  death." 

Frank  set  about  his  duties  with  apparent  cheerful- 
ness; but  it  was  evident  he  was  heart-broken. 

The  ship  was  again  on  its  return  voyage  from  New 
Orleans.  It  was  opposite  the  point  whert  stood  the 
lonely  cottage  and  where  slept  the  mother's  day.  The 
entire  ship's  officers  and  crew  surrounded  the  couch  of 
the  dying  boy  "Captain,  are  we  not  near  the  cottage?*' 

'*Ycs,  Frank-^' 

•*But  can  you  sec  the  light  burning?-' 

''It  is  nut  burning  there,.  Frank.'' 

*'But  it  is  burning  up  yonder,  (or  I  can  see  it." 

The  brave  boy  did  not  speak  again.  He  smiled, 
and  his  spirit  passed  quickly  away. 

Did  he  not  sec  the  light  his  mother  had  placed  in 
the  window  of  his  heavenly  home,  even  before  he  had 
reached  it? 


THE    DRAMA    OF    THE    GODS, 


U  hilt  glorious  dramas  have  the  Gods  performed! 

What  scenes  of  graudeur  la  succession  cornel 

What  vast  machinery  in  the  play  divine, 

With  raovemonts  full,  and  wonarous  workings-in 

Of  beauty,  ordor,  majesty  and  power. 

They  with  the  awful,  mighty,  grand  and  vaaU-     . 

That  make  the  proudest  geniits  klas  the  dust. 

Shako  lofly  tyranti  on  their  bloody  thrones, 

And  though  their  limbs  were  with  the  palsy  struck  - 

Have  wove  such  silky  webs,  with  minute  skill, 

A  s  tiny  things  of  microscopic  race, 

To  which  the  apple  of  the  human  eye  " 

Would  be  as  large  as  unto  maa  tbo  sun. 

Which  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  seems 

Woll  nigh  to  fill  tbo  infinite  abyss. 

They  out  of  atoms  which  no  mortal  scan, 

H'en  by  the  aid  of  art,  their  bulk  can  name, 

Forgo  iiuk<»  of  chains,  of  workmanship  so  fine, 

That  not  the  faintest  breath  that  dims  the  glaa«; 

As  life  il«*  last  cx'piring  eflfort  makes,    " 

But  what  would  cut  them  into  million  shreds. 

If  hung  apart  to  catch  its  dying  wind. 

And  blow  each  thread  to  chaos  back  again. 

Hut  yet  intmortnls  weave  the  wondrous  vforV, 

And* chain  on  chain  arouud  the  nucleus  bind;* 

Thus  massive  planets  grow,  and  suns  are  boro, 

And  countless  systems  walk  the  trackl<9ss  patb, 

While  as  thev  move  along  they  swell  the  strain, . 

And  heaven  H  blue  vault  resounds  their  maker's  praliC. 

Not  like  a  burleFque  of  the  mimic  stage, 

Where  human  actors  tread  the  boards  their  hour. 

Who  echo  snatches  of  the  play  of  life, 

And  uatiiro's  painting  imitate  with  daubs: 

The  Gods  thrir  dramas  write  in  parts  that  live. 

r'reativc  acts,  the  universe  their  stage, 

The  principals  are  they,  the  chorus  we. 

Yea,  all  their  creature*  are  the  fillings  in: 

A  soul  in  every  ^scene  is  looking  out; 

All  yeera  in  motion  and  with  life  cndow'd. 

The  seasons  pas:^"  along,  the  movements  change, 

And  now  the  heavens  thick  mourning  robosput  on. 

And  then  auon  the  sun  the  blackness  drives, 

Art  rising'  frum  11^^  slimibcr*  of  the  night 

lit*  shoots  out  brightness  at  his  pitchy  foe. 

And  hoary  winter  couu?5  and  walks  his  time, 

A  ti  d  thickly   1 1 1  r o  \\  .<  1 1  i  ^  c  1  a m  my  IVo  th  ab  road : 

Hi-  frosty  lin^'crs  nip  the  lender  plnnls. 

While  busily  ho  links  an  icy  chain. 

And  ^t^ruly  seeks  to  lon'^thon  out  hi/ term. 


Now  sapless  age  appears  with  quenchk:is  thirst, 

And  eagely  he  drains  the  stream  of  life. 

While  horrid  death  close  on  bis  footsteps  treadb, 

Aad  clothed  in  shrouds,  the  grave  brings  up  the  koar. 

Then  spring  comes  round  with  recreating  power. 

And  nature  summer  paints  with  wondrous  >kill. 

And  tastily  she  blends  hor  varied  hues 

Of  colors,  sparkling,  delicate,  and  grand.  - 

And  gilds  the  full-blown  corn  with  brilliant  gold. 

And  as  the  scen'ries  change,  great  nature  sings. 

The  massive  mu^ic  of  the  universe 

The  harmonies  swell  out  in  rich  artistic  parts: 

Now  burst  the  mighty  thunder  from  the  skies, 

The  cataracts  dash  down  their  crashing  notes, 

And  under  ground  the  earthquakes  dborus  make: 

While  warbling  birds  and  mellow-rippling  streams. 

And  millions  soft-toned  voices  catch  the  strain. 

And  aend  enehantlnent  on  the  waving  wind. 

The  play  moves  on,  and  startling  episodes 

Shake  nations,  thrill  the  hearts  of  worlds, 

Root  up  old  dynasties  and  hurl  down  kings. 

Bring  forth,  and  birth  unto  new  empires  give. 

Society  remake,  and  peasants  place 

Upon  the  lofty  thrones  where  monarchs  sat: 

And  when  the  acts,  their  perfect  series  reach. 

Up  then  creation's  massive  curtains  rise^ 

And  on  the  stage  the  Gods  fresh  systems  roll. 
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*  THE  MYSTERIOUS  BOTTLL. 
Pierce  a  few  holes  with  a  glazier's  diamond  in  a  common  black  botilc 
place  It  In  a  vaije  or  jag  of  water,  so  that  fhe  neck  only  Is  above  the  surface 
Then,  with  a  ftinncl,  fill  the  bottle  and  cortc  it  well,  and  while  it  Is  in  th 
jug  or  vase.  Take  it  out;  uotwItligtandiDg  the  holw  in  the  bottom,  it  wjl 
not  leak:  wipe  It  dry,  and  give  it  to  some  peiFon  to  uncork;  Themomcn 
the  cork  is  drawn,  to  the  partj»:^  05=toi)iehraent,  the  w  fiter  will  ])€ghi  to  mi 
oat  at  the  bottom  of  the  botdc. 

Cn  A  RADB    12. 
What  skillful  housewife  does  not  know 
,   When,  where  W  plaoe  mj  first? 
When  nicely  done  it  will  not  show. 

Conspicuoup,  it  is   worst. 
My  .second  all  the. world  must  du. 

Either  with  head  or  hand, 
In  diftarent  ways  the  same  pur?nr. 

On  water,  or  on  land. 
My  whole  a  picture  is  of  IL'c, 

Varied  with  good  or  ill, 
Wi||i  bright  or  dull,  with  li;jht  or  dark, 

Arranjjed  with  art  or  skill. 

CONVND-RUMS. 

40.  What  ve&rel  !.s  that  which  is  always  nekin;?  leave  to  move? 

41.  How  lb  It  that  yon  can  work  with  an  awl,  but  not  wUh  a  fcneeps 
whUe  1  con  work  with  a  forceps,  but  uot  wiUi  an  awl > 

42.  Why  i-' France  like  a -keletoii? 

ANSWERS  TO  KO.  ::4,  TACifi  ^. 
CiiARADK  lI.-Candie-?Uck. 


»  '►Ni:  .i>rrr'J-t 


No.  J:  -WiUei. 

Ko.  OS— Ice. 

No.  W.-^jOsc  thiU  com<j  an.' 


rT. 


A    *^POM.    ' 

Theliifetulltmpt  oj'  n  p.Hlic  HcJ-Him,,  mvAc  in  a  iln-j  fica/.j 
nins  thus:— 

The  gleam  or  hoi-  i  \o  na^  bii;;!il. 

TheRleain  of  hor  Kal4  ^^^^"^  hriilitor: 
Tbo  nixtL}y^^2%bO'^*^'^"*'^S^^lC 
Thp  second  a  b^aufifnl  siWUt-r. 
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POETRY. 


WHOM    GOD    HATH    JOINED. 


BY    PH(EDE    CARY. 


Fair  youth,  too  timid  to  lift  your  eyes 

To  the  maiden  with  downcast  loolt, 
As  you  mingle  the  gold  and  brown  of  your  carls 

Together  over  the  book; 
A  flattering  hope  that  she  dare  not  name 

Her  trembling  bosom  heaves, 
And  your  heart  is  thrilled  when  your  fingers  meet. 

As  yon  softly  turn  the  leaves. 

Perchance  yon  two  willwalk  alone 

Next  year  at  some  sweet  day's  close, 
And  your  voice  will  fall  to  a  tender  tone 

As  you  liken  her  cheek  to  a  rose; 
And  then  her  face  will  flush  and  glow 

With  a  hopeful,  happy  red, 
Out-blushing  all  the  flowers  that  grow 

Anear  in  the  garden  bed. 

If  you  plead  for  hope,  she  may  bashful  drop 

Her  head  on  your  shoulder  low, 
And  you  will  be  lovers  and  sweethearts  then, 

As  youths  and  maidens  go: 
Lovers  and  sweethearts,  dreaming  dreams, 

And  seeing  visions  that  please. 
With  never  a  thought  that  life  is  made 

Of  great  realities! 

That  the  cords  of  love  must  be  strong  as  death 

If  they  hold  and  keep  a  heart. 
Not  daisy-chains,  that  snap  in  tne  breeze, 

Or  break  with  their  weight  apart! 
For  the  pretty  colors  of  youth's  sweet  morn 

Fade  out  from  the  noon-day  sky; 
And  blushing  loves  in  the  roses  born. 

Alas!  with  roses  die! 

But  the  faith  that  when  our  m  )rn  h  past. 

Tender  and  true  survives 
Is  the  faith  we  need  to  lean  upon 

In  the  crisis  of  our  lives* 
The  love  that  shines  in  the  eye  grown  dim. 

In  the  voice  that  trembling  speaks. 
And  sees  the  roses  that  years  ago 

Withered  and  died  in  our  cheeks! 

That  .sheds  iU  halo  round  ua  still 

Ol'soft  immortal  light, 
When  we  change  youth':^  goldeu  cort)nal 

Tor  a  crown  of  silver  white, 
A  lovo  for  sickness  and  for  health 

For  'apture  aud  for  tear«, 
That  wfli  live  for  us,  and  bear  wi«h  uh. 

Throd^h  all  our  mortal  years. 


And  such  there  is :  there  are  lovers  here, 

On  the  brink  of  the  grave  that  itand, 
Who  shall  cross  to  the  hills  beyond,  and  walk 

Forever  hand  in  hand» 
Pray,  youth  and  maid,  that  your  fate  be  theirs 

Who  are  joined  no  more  to  part; 
For  death  comes  not  to  the  living  souU 

Nor  age  to  the  loving  heart. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 


BY   SIR   E.    BCLWEB  LTTTON. 


lOONTIHDID.] 

THE  NORMAN  SCHEMER. 


William,  Count  of  the  Normans,  sat  in  a  fair  cham- 
ber of  his  palace  of  Rouen;  and  on  the  large  table 
before  him  were  ample  evidences  of  the  various  labors, 
as  wavrior,  chief,  thmker  and  statesman,  which  filled 
the  capacious  breadth  of  that  sleepless  mind. 

There,  lay  a  plan  of  the  new  port  of  Cherbourg, 
and  beside  it  an  open  MS.  of  the  auke^s  favorite  book, 
the  Commentaries  of  Ccesar,  from  which,  it  is  said,  he 
borrowed  some  of  the  tactics  of  his  own  martial  sci- 
ence; marked,  and  dotted,  and  interlined  with  his  large 
bold  handwriting,  were  the  words  of  the  great  Roman. 
A  score  or  so  of  long  arrows,  which  had  received  some 
skillful  improvement  in  feather  or  bolt,  lay  care- 
lessly scattered  over  some  architectural  sketches  of  a 
new  Abbey  Church,  and  proposed  charter  for  its  en- 
dowment. An  open  cyst,  of  the  beautiful  workman- 
ship for  which  the  English  goldsmiths  were  tiien  pre- 
emmently  renowned,  that  had  been  among  the  parting 
gifts  of  Edward,  contained  letters  from  the  various 
potentates  near  and  far,  who  sought  his  allianco  or 
menaced  his  repose. 

On  a  perch  behind  him  a.tt  hi«j  favorite  Norway 
falcon,  unhooded,  tWr  it  had  been  taught  the  finest 
polish  in  its  dainty  education— vi».,  to  face  company 
undisturbed.^'  At  a  kind  of  easel  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall,  a  dwarf,  mis-shapen  in  limbs,  but  of  a  face 
singularly  acute  and  intelligent,  was  employed  in  the 
outline  of  that  famous  action  at  Val  des  Dunes,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
William's  feats  in  arms — an  outline  intended  to  be 
transferred  to  tho  notable  ''stitohwork*' of  Matilda  the 
dn^ho.s.s. 
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Upon  the  floor,  playing  with  a  huge  boar  hound  of 
English  breed,  that  seemed  but  ill  to  like  the  play,  and 
every  now  and  then  showed  his  white  teeth,  was  a 
young  boy,  with  something  of  the  duke's  features,  but 
with  an  expression  more  open  and  less  sagacious;  and 
something  of  the  duke's  broad  build  of  chest  and 
shoulder,  but  without  promise  of  the  duke's  stately 
stature,  which  was  needed  to  give  grace  and  dignity 
to  a  strength  otherwise  cumbrous  and  graceless.  And 
indeed,  since  William's  visit  to  England,  his  atheltic 
shape  had  lost  much  of  his  youthful  symmetry,  though 
not  yet  deformed  by  that  corpulence  which  was  a  dis- 
ease almost  as  rare  in  the  Norman  as  the  Spartan. 
Nevertheless,  what  is  a  defect  in  the  gladiator  is  often 
a  beauty  in  the  prince ;  and  the  duke's  large  propor- 
tions filled  the  eye  with  a  sense  both  of  regal  majesty 
and  physical  power.  His  countenance,  yet  more  than 
his  forno,  showed  the  work  of  time;  the  short,  dark 
hair,  was  worn  into  partial  baldness  at  the  temples  by 
the  habitual  friction  of  the  casque,  and  the  constant 
indulgence  of  wily  stratagem  and  ambitious  craft  had 
deepened  the  wrinkles  round  the  plotting  eye  and  firm 
mouth:  so  that  it  was  only  by  effort  like  that  c^  an 
actor,  that  his  aspect  regained  the  knightly  frankness 
it  had  once  worn. '  The  great  prince  was  no  longer, 
in  truth,  what  the  great  warrior  had  been — he  was 
greater  in  state  and  less  in  soul.  And  already,  despite 
all  his  grand  qualities  as  a  ruler,  his  imperious  nature 
had  betrayed  signs  of  what  he,  (whose  constiiutional 
sternness  the  Norman  freemen,  not  without  effort,  curb- 
ed into  the  limits  of  justice,)  might  become,  if  wider 
scope  were  afforded  to  his  fiery  passions  and  unsparing 
will. 

Before  the  duke,  who  was  leanpg  his  chin  on  his 
hand  stood  Mallet  de  Gravilb,  speaking  earnestly, 
and  his  discourse  seemed  both  to  interest  and  please 
his  lord. 

"EnoM"  said  William,  '*I  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  its  men — a  land  that,  untaught  by  expe- 
rience, and  persuaded  that  a  peace  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  must  last  till  the  crack  of  doom,  neglects  all  its 
detences,  and  has  not  one  fort,  save  Dover,  between 
the  coast  and  the  capital — a  land  which  must  be  won 
or  lost  By  a  single  battle,  and  men,  (here  the  duke 
hesitated,)  and  men/'  he  resumed  with  a  sigh,  '*whom 
it  will  be  so  hard  to  conquer,  that,  jyardeXj  I  don't 
.  w(Jnder  that  they  neglect  their  fortresses.  Enough,  I 
say,  of  them.  Lot  us  return  to  Harold — thou  thiiikest, 
then,  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  farael" 

**He  is  almost  the  only  Englishman  I  have  seen," 
answered  De  Graville,  "Who  hath  received  a  scholarly 
rearing  and  nurture;  and  all  his  faculties  are  so  even- 
ly balanced,  and  all  accompanied  by  so  composed  a 
•  calm,  that  methinks,  when  I  look  at  and  hear  him,  I 
contemplate  some  artful  castle — the  strength  of  which 
can  never  be  known  at  the  first  glance,  nor  except  by 
those  who  assail  it." 

"Thou  art  mistaken.  Sire  de  Graville,''  said  the  duke, 
with  a  shrewd  and  cunning  twinkle  of  his  luminous 
dark  eyes.  *Tor  thou  tollest  me  that  he  hath  no 
thought  of  niy  pretensions  to  the  English  throne — that 
l>e  inclines  willingly  to  thy  suggestions  to  come  him- 
self to  my  court  for  the  hostages — that,  in  a  word,  he 
is  not  suspicious." 

*'Certe3,  he  id  not  suspicious,"  returned  Mallet. 
"And  thinkost  thou  that  an  artful  captle  were  worth 


much  without  warder  or  sentry — or  a  cultivated  min 
safe,  without  its  watchman — Suspicion?" 

"Truly,  my  lord  speaks  well  and  wisely,"  said   th 
knight  startled      "But  Harold  is   a  man    thoroughl; 
English,  and  the  English  are  a  gens  the  least  suspecl 
ing  of  any  created  thing  between   an  angel    and 
sheep." 

William  laughed  aloud.  But  his  laugh  was  cbecke 
suddenly;  for  at  that  moment  a  fierce  yell  smote  b 
ears  and  looking  up,  he  saw  his  hound  and  his  so 
rolling  together  on  the  ground,  in  a  grapple  ths 
seemed  deadly. 

William  sprang  to  the  spot;  but  the  boy  who  wi 
then  under  the  dog,  cried  out — Laissez  allerl  Lais^ 
alter!  no  rescue!  I  will  master  my  own  foe;"  aud  i 
saying  with  a  vigorous  effort  he  gained  his  knee,  ai 
with  both  hands  griped  the  hound's  throat,  so  that  tl 
beast  twisted  in  vain,  to  and  fro,  with  gnashing  jaw 
and  in  another  moment  would  have  panted  out  i 
last. 

'*I  may  save  my  good  hound  now,"  said  Willia 
with  the  gay  smile  of  his  earlier  days,  and,  thou| 
not  without  some  exertion  or  his  prodigious  strengtl 
he  drew  the  hound  from  his  son's  grasp. 

**That  was  ill  done,  father,"  said  Robert,  surname 
even  then,  the  Courthoset  **to  take  part  with  thy  sot 
foe." 

"But  my  son's  foe  is  thv  father's  property,  my  va 
/an/,"  said  the  duke,  *'ana  thou  must  answer  to  me  f 
treason  in  provoking  quarrel  and  feud  with  my  ot 
four-footed  vavasour.'* 

"It  is  not  thy  property,  father;  thou  gaveet  t 
dog  to  me  when  a  whelp." 

"Fables,  Monseigneur  de  Courtkose;   I  lent   it 
thee  but  for  a  day,  when  thou  hadst  put   out    thi 
ankle  bone  in  jumping  off  the  rampire;  and  all  maini 
as  thou  wert,  thou  hadst  still  malice  enow  in  thee 
worry  the  poor  beast  into  a  fever." 

"Gave  or  lent,  it  is  the  same  thing,  father;    what 
have  once  that  will  I  hold,  as  thou  didst  before  me, 
thy  cradle." 

Then  the  great  duke,  who  in  his  own  house  w 
the  fondest  and  weakest  of  men,  was  so  doltish  a 
doting  as  to  take  the  boy  into  his  arms  and  kiss  h 
— nor,  with  all  his  far-sighted  sagacity,  deemed 
that  in  that  kiss  lay  the  seed  of  the  awful  curse  tl 
grew  up  from  a  father's  agony,  to  end  in  a  son's  mise 
and  perdition. 

Even  Mallet  de  Graville  frowned  at  the  sight 
the  sur^s  infirmity — even  Turold  the  dwarf  shook  1 
head.  At  that  moment  an  ofiicer  entered  and  announc 
that  an  English  nobleman,  apparently  in  great  has 
(for  his  horse  had  dropped  down  dead  as  he  dismoui 
ed),  had  arrived  at  the  palace  and  craved  insta 
audience  with  the  duke.  William  put  down  the  be 
gave  tl.e  brief  order  for  the  stranger's  admission,  at 
punctilious  in  ceremonial,  beckoning  De  Graville 
follow  him,  passed  at  once  into  the  next  chamb* 
and  seated  himself  on  his  chair  of  state. 

In  a  few  moments  one  of  the  seneschals  of  the  pi 
ace  ushered  in  a  visitor,  whose  long  mustache  at  on 
proclaimed  him  Saxon,  and  in  whom  De  Graville  i 
cognized  with  surprise  his  old  friend,- Godrith.  T 
young  Ihegn,  with  a  reverence  more  hasty  than  tho 
to  which  William  was  accustomed,  advanced  to  t] 
foot  of  the  dais,  and,  using  the  Norman  language  sa: 
in  a  voice  thick  with  emotion^— 
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"From  Harold  the  earl  greeting  to  thee,  Momeigii- 
eitr.  Most  foul  and  unchristian  wrong  hath  been  done 
the  earl  by  thy  leige  man,  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
Sailing  hither  to  visit  thy  court,  storm  and  wind  drove 
the  earPs  vessels  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Somme; 
there  landing,  and  without  fear,  as  in  no  hostile  country 
he  and  liia  train  were  seized  by  the  earl  himself,  and 
cast  into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Belrem.  A  dungeon, 
fit  but  for  malefactors,  holds,  while  I  speak,  the  first 
lord  in  England,  and  brother-in-law  to  its  king.  Nay, 
hints  of  famine,  torture,  and  death  itself,  have  been 
darkly  thrown  out  by  this  most  disloyal  count,  wheth- 
er in  earnest,  or  with  the  base  view  of  heightening 
rausom.  At  length,  wearied  perhaps  by  the  earl's 
firmness  and  disdain,  this  traitor  of  Ponthieu  hath 
permitted  me  in  the  earPs  behalf  to  bear  the  message 
of  Harold.  He  eame  to  thee  as  a  prince  and  a  friend: 
sufferest  thou  thy  leige  rpau  to  detain  him  as  a  thief 
and  a  foe?  ' 

"Noble  Englishmiin,"  replied  William  gravely, 
*'this  is  a  matter  more  out  of  of  my  cognizance  than 
thou  seemcst  to  think.  It  is  true  that  Guy,  Count  of 
Ponthieu,  holds  fief  under  me,  but  I  have  no  control 
over  the  laws  of  his  realm,  x\nd  by  those  laws  he 
hath  right  of  life  or  death  over  all  strandod  or  waifed 
on  lis  coast.  Much  greive  I  for  the  mishap  of  your 
famous  carl,  and  what  I  can  do,  I  will;  but  I  can 
only  treat  this  matter  with  Guy  as  prince  with  prince, 
not  as  lorJ  to  vassal.  Meanwhile  1  pray  you  to  take 
rest  and  food;  and  I  will  seek  prompt  counsel  as  to 
the  measures  to  adopt." 

The  Saxon^s  face  showed  disappointment  and  dis- 
may at  this  answer,  so  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected; and  he  replied  with  the  natural,  honest  blunt- 
ness  which  all  his  younger  affection  of  Norman 
manners  had  never  eradicated — 

* 'Food  will  I  not  <  ouch,  nor  wine  drink,  till  thou, 
Lord  Count,  hast  decided  what  help,  as  noble  to  noble, 
Christian  to  Christian,  man  to  man,  thou  givest  to 
him  who  has  come  into  this  peril  solely  from  his  trust 
in  thee.*' 

*'Alas!"  said  the  grand  dissimulator,  ''heavy  is  the 
responsibility  wiih  which  thine  ignorance  of  our  land, 
laws,  and  men  would  charge  me.  If  I  take  but  one 
false  step  in  this  malttr,  woe  indeed  to  thy  lord!  Guy 
is  hot  and  haughty,  and  in  his  droits;  he  is  capable  of 
sending  n)e  the  earPs  head  in  reply  to  too  dure  a  re- 
quest for  his  freedom.  Much  treasure  and  broad  lands 
will  it  coft  mc,  I  fear,  to  ransom  the  earl.  But  be 
cheered;  half  my  duchy  were  not  too  much  for  thy 
lord's  safety.  Go,  then,  aud  eat  with  a  good  heart, 
and  drink  to  the  earPs  health  with  a  hopeful  prayer.'* 

"An  it  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  De  Graville,  *'I 
know  this  gentle  thegn,  and  will  beg  of  you  the  grace 
to  see  to  his  entertainment,  and  to  sustain  his 
spirits." 

'•Thou  shalt,  but  later;  so  noble  a  guest  none  but 
my  chief  seneschal  should  be  the  first  to  honor.'*  Then 
turning  to  the  officer  in  waiting,  he  bade  him  lead  the 
Saxon  to  the  chamber  tenanted  by  William  Fitzos- 
borne  (who  then  lodged  within  the  palace),  and  com- 
mitted him  to  that  count's  care. 

As  the  Saxon  sullenly  withdrew;  and  as  the  door 
closed  on  him,  "William  rose  and  strode  to  and  fro  the 
room  exuUingly. 

'*!  have  him!  I  have  him!*'  he  cried  aloud;  "not  ?s 
a  free  gue«3t  but  as  a  ransomed  captive      I  have  hi 


—the  earl! — I  have  him!'  Go  Mallet,  my  friend,  no^ 
seek  this  sour-looking  Englishman;  and,  hark  the( 
.fill  his  ear  with  all  the  tales  thou  canst  think  of  as  t 
Guy's  cruelty  and  ire.  Enforce  all  the  difficidtie 
that  lie  in  my  way  towards  the  earl's  delivery.  Grea 
make  the  danger  of  the  capture,  and  vast  all  th 
favor  of  release.     Comprehendest  thou?" 

''I  am  Norman,  Monseigneur,^*  replied  De  Graville 
with  a  slight  smile;  "and  we  Normans  can  make  j 
short  mantle  cover  a  large  space.  You  will  not  b< 
displeased  with  my  address." 

*'Go,  then,  go,"  sail  William,  "and  send  m< 
forthwith — Lanfranc — no,  hold — not  Lanfranc,  he  i 
too  scrupulous;  Fitzosborne — no,  too  haughty.  Go 
first,  to  my  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  pray  him  t( 
seek  me  on  the  instant.'* 

The  knight  bowed  and  vanished,  and  William  con 
tinned  to. pace  the  room,  with  sparkling  eyes  anr 
murmuring  lips. 

Not  till  after  repeated  messages,  at  first  without 
talk  of  reason,  and  in  high  tone,  affected  no  doubt, 
by  William  to  spin  out  the  negotiations,  and  augmenl 
the  value  of  his  services,  did  Guy  of  Ponthieu  con- 
sent to  release  his  illustrious  captive — the  guerdon, 
a  large  sum  and  unbel  maneir  on  the  river  Eaulne, 
But  whether  that  guerdon  were  the  fair  ramsom-fee, 
or  the  price  for  concerted  snare,  no  man  now  can  say, 
and  sharper  than  ours  the  wit  that  forms  the  more 
likely  guess. '  These  stipulations  effected,  Guy  him- 
self opened  the  door  of  the  dungeon — and  affecting 
to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  one  of  law  and  right, 
now  happily  and  fairly  settled,  was  as  courteous  and 
debonnair  as  he  had  before  been  dark  and  menacing. 

He  even  himself,  with  a  brillant  train  accompanied 
Harold  to  the  Chateau  d^  Eu,  whither  William 
journeyed  to  give  him  the  meeting;  and  laughed  with 
a  gay  grace  at  the  earl's  short  and  scornful  replies  to 
his  compliments  and  excuse.  At  the  gates  of  this 
chateau,  not  famous,  in  after  times,  for  the  good  faith 
of  its  lords,  William  himself,  lading  aside  all  the 
pride,  of  etiquette,  which  he  had  established  at  his 
court,  came  to  receive  his  visitor;  and  aiding  him  to 
dismount,  embraced  him  cordially,  amidst  a  loud  fan- 
faron  of  fifes  and  trumpets. 

The  flower  of  that  glorious  nobility,  which  a  few 
generations  had  sufficed  to  rear  out  of  the  lawless 
pirates  of  the  Baltic,  had  been  selected  to  do  honor 
alike  to  guest  and  host. 

There,  too,  were  the  chief  prelates  and  abbot&  of 
a  church  that  since  William's  accession  had  ritnn  in- 
to repute  with  Rome,  and  with  learning  ur^equallcd 
on  this  side  the  Alps;  their  white  aubes  over  their 
gorgeous  robes;  Lanfranc,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cout- 
ance,  and  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  and  foremost  <'f  ull  in 
rank,  but  not  in  learning,  Odo  of  Bayeux. 

So  great  the  assemblage  of  queens  and  prelates, 
that  there  was  small  room  in  the  court-yard  fur  the 
lesser  knights  and  chiefs,  who  yet  hustled  each  other, 
with  loss  of  Norman  dignity,  for  a  sight  of  the  Hon 
which  guarded  England.  And  still,  amidst  all  these 
men  of  mark  and  might,  Harold,  simple  aud  calm, 
looked  as  he  had  looked  on  his  war-ship  in  the 
Thames,  the  man  who  could  lead  them  all ! 

From  those,  indeed,  who  were  fortunate  enou-;;h  to 
see  him  as  he  passed  up  by  the  side  of  William,  as 
tall   as  the  duke,  and  no   less  3ia«3€t^DC  far   slighter 
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bulk,  but  with  a  strength  almost  equal,  to  a  practised 
jye,  in  his  compacter  symmetry  and  more  supple  grace 
—from  those  who  saw  him  thus,  an  admiring  murmur 
rose;  for  no  men  in  the  world  so  valued  and  cultivated 
personal  advantages  as  the  Norman  knighthood. 

Conversing  easily  with  Harold,  and  well  watching 
him  while  he  conversed,  the  duke  led  his  guest  to  a 
private  chamber  on  the  third  floor  of  the  castle,  and  in 
that  chamber  were  Haco  and  Wolnoth. 

**This,  I  trust,  is  no  surprise  to  you,"  said  the  duke, 
smiling;  *'and  now  I  shall  but  mar  your  commune.*' 
So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  Womoth  rushed  to 
his  brother's  arms,  while  Haco,  more  timidly  drew 
near  and  touched  the  earl's  robe. 


ST.  PETER'S  AND  THE  VATICAN. 


Apart  from  its  religious  character,  and  considered 
merely  as  an  architectural  monument,  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  has  been  criticised  and  praised 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  structures  ever  erected 
— not  on  account  of  its  exterior,  which,  owing  to  its 
unfavorable  situaliims  and  surroundings,  is  not  impos- 
ing, hut  chiefly  for  its  immense  size — ^for  its  colonnade, 
fine  front,  vast  interior,  and  truly  majestic  dome  which 
rises  405  feet  above  the  pavement,  or,  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  488  feet.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  eighty-seven  years  old  when  he  finished 
the  dome,  and,  for  seventeen  years,  he  gratuitously  di- 
lected  an  undertaking  which  had  enriched  some  of  the 
earlier  architects. 

One  peculiarity  about  St.  Peter's  is  noticed  by 
every  visitor:  namely,  the  equable  temperature,  which 
is  said  to  be  nearly  the  same  the  whole  year.  The 
first  impression  of  tiic  size  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's 
is  always  disappointing;  but  this  feeling  wears  away 
after  a  few  visits,  when  the  visitor  has  had  time  to 
study  its  details,  and  wander  about  its  naves  and 
chapels.  The  Spanish  cathedrals  are  pervaded  by  a 
rich,  solemn  gloom;  they  impress  the  mind  as  religious 
sanctuaries,  where  devout  people  come  to  worship;  but 
the  leading  churches  of  Rome  produce  no  such  solemn 
impression.  The  juterior  of  St.  Peter's  is  warm,  light, 
and  cheerful;  its  fine  mosaic  pictures,  its  splendid 
monuments,  and  its  numerous  array  of  marble  statues, 
together  with  the  multitude  of  strangers  with  the  in- 
evitable Murray  in  hand,  and  the  paucity  of  worship- 
pers, make  the  place  seem  more  like  a  vast  museum 
than  a  church. 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  palaces  of  the  Vatican,  adjoin  St.  Peter's. 
They  constitute  a  vast  pile  of  irregular  building,  from 
whatever  point  the  view  is  obtained.  There  is  no 
harmony,  no  unity — all  seems  to  be  confusion.  Every- 
bedy  is  curious  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  edifice 
the  pope  resides,  and  where  Antonelli  takes  up  his 
head  quarters.  But  no  one  Beems  to  know,  except 
that  certain  long,  tedious  stairways  are  supposed  finally 
to  reach  the  apartments  occupiea  by  these  celebrated 
personages.  The  Vatican  is  a  very  bewildering  struc- 
ture; \U  length  is  about  1,200  feet  and  its  breadth  is 
too  feet.  It  has  eight  grand  staircases,  and  two  hun- 
dred snmller  ones,  twenty  courts,  and  4,422  rooms. 
No  other  palace  in  the  world  approaches  it  in  in  his- 
toric interest,  whether  as  regards  its  influence  upon 
the  Christian  world,  or  its  marvellous   collections    o 


books,  manuscripts,  statuary,  paintings,  and  otlier  ob 
jects  of  ancient  art  and  learning. 

Take*  for  example*  the  apartments  devoted  to  the 
rich  Hbrfltry,  enter  the  grand  saloon,  not  a  book,  not  a 
manuscript,  not  a  scrap  of  paper  to  be  seen.  The 
ceilines,  side  walls,*and  presses  are  all  most  profdaely 
embellished.  Pass  into  the  long  gallery,  l,20O  feet 
long,  and  here  also  is  the  same  liberal  adornment. 
NoAing  visible  except  some  very  rare  and  costly  ob- 
jects of  art — the  books  being  all  carefully  concealed 
from  public  view.  We  doubt  if  any  other  palace  in 
the  world  possesses  rooms  of  equal  size  and  splendor. 
We  can  describe  nothing  in  very  minute  detail,  but 
the  statuary  and  scTolpture  of  the  Vatican  alone  is  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world. 


■'ijjua'  j^J.^iU.ja 


WATEB   AND   LIFE. 

A   t.ECTtRE. 

The  exhalation  of  watery  vanor  from  the  skin  is  the 
most  constant  and  certain  of  all  the  drains  of  liquid 
from  the  bodies  of  animals.  There  are  many  in  which 
it  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  that,  even  though  the 
lungs  are  fitted  to  breathe  air,  the  deprivation  of  wa- 
ter for  a  few  hours  causes  a  fatal  drying-up  of  the 
body.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  commou 
freg,  which  is  soon  killed  if  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
although,  if  its  skm  be  moistened  with  water,  it  may 
be  kept  for  weeks  without  food.  One  cause  of  the 
speedy  death  of  fishes  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  is 
the  loss  of  fluid  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies,  and  more  especially  from  the  delicate 
membranes  of  the  gills.  As  soon  as  this  last  dries  up, 
the  air  can  no  longer  act  properly  on  the  blood  whicli 
is  sent  to  them  for  purification;  so  that,  although  they 
arc  exposed  to  the  atmosplierc  itself,  instead  of  to  the 
small  quantity  of  air  diffused  through  their  native 
element,  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  them  does 
not  undergo  the  requisite,  change,  and  the  fish  dies  of 
suffocation.  Those  fish  usually  die  most  speedily  when 
taken  out  of  the  water  which  have  large  gill-openings; 
whilst  those  in  which  the  gill-openings  are  narrow, 
and  in  which  the  surface  of  the  gills  is  not  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  air  (as  is  the  case  with  the  eel  tribe),  can 
live  for  a  much  longer  time.  There  are  certain  fish 
which  have  a  peculiar  internal  apparatus  for  keeping 
the  gills  moist;  and  these  can  leave  the  water,  and 
can  even  execute  long  migrations  over  land.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  land-crabs,  which  habitually 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  only  come  down 
to  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs.  We  have  here  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  dependence  of  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  of  life  upon  the  moist  state  of  a  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  same  general  principle  applies  to  others 
also. 

The  human  skin,  like  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  contin- 
ually giving  off  large  quantities  of  watery  vapor,  which 
passes  away  quite  insensibly  to  ourselves,  unless  the 
surrounding  air  be  loaded  with  moisture.  And  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  in  the  shape  of  vapor  is 
also  carried  away  in  the  breath.  We  become  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  latter  when  we  breathe  against 
a  window  on  a  cold  day;  for  the  glass  being  chilled  by 
the  outer  air,  cools  the  breath  which  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  and  causes  the  moisture  to  be  deposited  ^on 
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the  surface.     When  several  persons  are  sl^it  up  in  a 
coach  or  railway  carriage  on  a  frosty  day,  the  moisture 
which  is  exhaled  from  their  lungs  and  skins  quickly 
forms  a  thick  layer  upon  the  glass,  which  is  renewed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  wiped  away.    The  whole  quan- 
i     tity  of  liquid  which  thus  passes  from  the  human  body 
in  the  shape  of  vapor  seems  to   average  about  two 
pounds  per  day.     But  a  very  much  larger  quantity  is 
poured  out  when  the  body  is  over  heated,   either  in 
consequence  of  violent  exertion,  or  of  the  high  temper- 
j    ature  of  the  surrounding  air.    In  this  case  it  is  exuded 
;     from  the  skin  faster  than  it  can  be  carried  off  as  vapor 
'    by  the  atmosphere;  and  it  accumulates  in  drops,  form- 
i    ing  the  sensible  perspiration,  the  quantity  may  be  iu- 
j    creased  under  particular  circumstances  to  an  enormous 
I    extent     Now  the  chief  object  of  this  pouring-out  of 
.    water  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  to  keep  down  its 
i    temperature  within  the  proper  limits.    Whenever  wa- 
I    ter  or  any  other  liquid  passes  off  in  vapor,   it   takes 
boat  from  the  surface  on  which  it  may  be;  and  thus,, 
as  the  flow  of  perspiration  continues,  its  passage  into 
the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  vapor  has  a  cooling  effect 
upou  the  animal  body.     Provided,  therefore,  the  inter- 
nal supply  of  liquid  be  abundant,  and  tbe  air   be  dry 
enough  to  carry  off  the  moisture  in  vapor  as  fast  as  it 
is  exuded,  the  tr-mporature  of  the   body   will  be   but 
little  raised  by  any  external  heat  that  does   not  abso- 
lutely burn  it.     And  thus  it  is  that  persons  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  sustain  the  heat  of  furnaces^ 
stoves,  etc,  can  remain  for  some  time  in  situations 
in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to  500  or  600  degrees 
I    Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  a  temperature  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  boil  quicksilver.    But  if  the  body  be  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  air   much  hotter  than   itself,   but 
aliijady  loaded  with  watery  vapor,  no  cooling  effect  is 
produced  by  the  perspiration,  because  the  liquid  pour- 
i    cd  out  from  the  skin  cannot  bo  dissolved  by  the  air, 
and  carried  off  by  it;  so  that,  if  the  external  heat  be 
kept,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised  above  the 
natural  standard,  and  death  is  the  result. 

Hence,  all  organized  bodies  require  a  continual 
supply  of  liquid, — in  the  first  place,*»s  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials  in  the  bodily  fabric;  and  secondly,  as 
the  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the  solid  part  of 
their  food;  whilst  animals  require  it  also,  thirdly,  as 
the  vehicle  for  carrying  off  those  products  of  the  con- 
tinual loasle  of  the  system  which  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess does  not  remove;  and,  fourthly,  as  the  means  of 
keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when  the 
external  and  internal  supply  of  heat  would  otherwise 
raise  it  above  its  natural  standard. 


A  DINNEE  FOR  THE  POOR. 


VVUiam  Fox  of  Nottingham  was  one  of  the  true  old 
school  of  Friends  His  sympathy  for  the  poor  was 
excited  by  serving  in  the  office  of  overseer,  and,  see- 
ing how  poor  some  were  who  had  to  pay  the  poor-rates 
he  resolved  to  economize  the  parish  funds  and  thus  to 
prevent  their  miseries  as  much  as  possible.  It  was 
the  custom  then  in  many  of  the  parishes  for  the  over- 
seer and  committee  who  attended  the  weekly  payment 
of  the  paupers,  to  have  a  good  dinner  at  the  close  of 
the  day'n  labor  and  that  was  paid  for  out  of  the  poor- 
rates;  but  as  it  was  a  manifest  abuse,  he  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  it      He  therefore  hastened  away  before 


the  close  of  the  weekly  payment,  to  the  dining  room, 
and  thus  addressed  the  master  of  the  workhouse: — "Ls 
the  dinner  ready?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  bring  it  in.'' 

"Are  the  gentlemen  ready,  sir?" 

"Never  mind  the  gentlemen.  I  say  bring  it  in." 
And  this  was  done. 

"Now  call  all  the  poor  people,  sir — now  call  all  the 
poor  people.    Dost  thou  not  hear  what  I  say?** 

"This  dinuir  is  for  the  gentlemen.'* 

"For  the  gentlemen?  Oh,  who  pays  for  it,  then — 
do  the  gentlemen?" 

The  workhouse  master,  staring  most  amazingly, 
said,  "Why,  no,  sir,  I  reckon  not;  it  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  poor-rates.'^ 

"Ont  of  the  poor-rates!  To  be  sure  it  is;  thou  art 
right.  Poor-rates,  eh!  I  think  we  have  no  gentlemen's 
rates;  so  fetch  in  the  poor  at  once,  and  work  quick.'* 

The  workhouse  master  went,  and  William  Fox  went 
too,  to  see  that  he  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  not 
give  the  alarm  to  the  gentlemen;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments were  hurried  in  a  host  of  hungry  paupers  who 
had  not  for  years  set  eyes  on  such  a  feast  as  that. 
Tlrey  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation  to  place 
themselves  at  the  table,  and  William  Fox  bade  them 
help  themselves,  and  at  once  there  was  a  scene  of  ac- 
tivity that  for  the  time  it  lasted  justified  the  name  of 
the  house. 

It  was  a  workhouse  indeed.  William  Fox  stood  all 
the  time  cutting  and  carving  and  sending  good  pieces 
of  jftidding  and  meat  to  such  as  could  not  get  seats; 
in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  thorough  clearance  of 
the  table.  Scarcely  had  William  Pox  dismissed  his 
delighted  company  when  another  company  presented 
themselves,  and  these  were  the  gentlemen,  who  stood 
in  amazement. 

"Why,**  exclaimed  they,  **what  is  this — why  is  the 
table  in  this  state?     Where  is  the  dinner?*' 

"I  found  a  very  good  dinner  ready,  and  as  I  know 
that  none  but  the  poor  have  a  right  to  dine  out  of  the 
parish  funds,  I  have  served  it  out  to.  the  poor  accord- 
ingly, but  if  any  of  you  is  in  want  of  a  dinner,  he  may 
come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  give  him  one." 

The  gentlemen  knew  well  the  character  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  never  attempted  to  renew  the  prac- 
tise of  dining  at  the  public  charge  during  William" 
Fox's  vear  of  office. 


THC  MOON  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

Mr.  Park  Harrison  a  painstaking  meterologist,  in 
England  has  made  it  clear  to  the  Astronomical  Society 
that  the  heat  reflected  from  the  moon's  surface  affects 
our  atmosphere,  and  consequently  our  weather.  Many 
persons  have  remarked  that  the  sky  is  clear  about  the 
time  of  full  moon.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  re- 
flected heat,  being  entirely  absorbed  by  our  atmos- 
pheric vapor,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air  above 
the  clouds,  which  then  evaporate  more  treely.  The 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  greatest  and 
least  amount  of  heat  reflected  from  the  moon  is  two 
degrees  and  a  fraction  only;  yet  small  as  it  is,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  of  clearing 
our  atmosphere.        uigmzea  Dy  xji\_^v./v  iv 
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UNIVERSAL   MA'M. 


KV    K.    W.    TULLIDGE. 

Looking  over  a  volume  of  tlie  Millennial  Star  for 
1858  during  the  period  the  writer  had  charge  of  its 
editorial  department,  1  find  the  following  verses  under 
the  above  head: — 

"I  love  the  noble  majesty  of  luiad 
Thai  dares  to  soar  oq  fDdopcadent  thought, 

That  Boekiug  deity  and  truth  to  fiod, 
Has  not  among  the  earth-bound  slaves  been  bought. 

I  love  the  man  who  bows  to  truth  alone, 

And  worships  her  for  her  intrinsic  worth, 
Who  hears  sweet  music  in  her  every  tone, 

And  by  each  note  receives  diviner  birth. 

Give  me  the  spirit  that  demands  its  right — 
The  great  prerogative  which  God  has  given, 

To  choose  his  own  and  not  another's  light, 
.Vud  with  his  kindred  make  a  kindred  heaven. 

I  love  the  fn^emen  aud  the  truly  proud, 
That  will  to  others  give  the  right  they  claim, 

Ashamed  to  ask  of  man  ur  God  aloud 
To  give  them  aughJ,  if  Ihey  withhold  the  same. 

Give  me  the  simple  uuiveisal  soul. 

That  sees  some  loveliness  in  every  field, 
And  hears  in  nature  one  harmonious  whole, 

And  everywhere  bchclds  a  truth  concealed.      * 

I  lovu  tlic  heart  that  beats  for  humankind, 
Nor  ask  its  owner ^s  nation,  rank  or  creed. 

If  he  but  truly  labors  for  mankind, 
I'll  waive  the  difference  to  admire  the  deed. 

Such  men  are  bioJheis!  Clasp  each  kindred  hand! 

There  is  with  them  Fieemasonry  of  soull 
I  long  to  see  them  liuking  every  land, 

And  making  man  again  a  family  whole. 

Though  minds  do  vary  be  theii  actions  good, 
We'll  lay  the  platform  of  the  broader  plan,    . 

And  mounting  it,  as  one  j^reat  brotherhood, 
We'll  greet  each  other  in  the  name  of  man. 
Oct,  1«.  Ib-i8. 

That  wliich  1  wrote  ten  years  ago  I  endorse  to  day 
with  all  \\\y  soul  As  I  am  about  to  resign  to  my 
friend,  the  editor^  the  Magazine  which  he  committed 
to  m}'  care  during  his  absence  in  the  eastern  States,  I 
feel  constrained  to  avow  my  universalian  faith.  The 
reading  of  the  above  has  been  like  an  old  inspiration 
brought  back  with  a  thrice  intensified  force  telling  me 
how  much  they  are  myself  pronounced.  Every 
thought  every  sentiment  expressed  ten  year  ago  1 
find  to  day  as  the  very  light  of  of  my  intellect  as  the 
very  pulsa  of  my  heart.  If  that  light  is  but  as  dark- 
ness, then  am  I  dark;  if  that  pulse  is  not  humaaity's 
pulse  then  is  my  feeling  but  a  spasm  of  an  uusouud 
state.  But  it  is  the  pulse  of  humanity,  the  sentiment 
of  the  best  part  of  humanity,  the  thought  of  the  best 
intellect  of  a  hundred  generations  reflected  upon  our 
progressive  age.  And  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  pro- 
gress— an  age  of  the  culmination  of  light,  of  truth,  and 
the  best  of  all  of  human  goodness  1  know  that  many 
of  God's  noblest  men  hold  different  views,  and  they 
think  the  world  is  gone  backwards  into  night.  I  do 
not,  I  cannot.     To  me  all  history  goes  to   siiow  that 


God  has  brought  the  world  out  of  night  and  eet 
as  a  light  npon  the  mountain  tops.  Yet  I  see  h 
much  better,  how  much  higher  in  the  altitude  of  g 
liness  my  brethren  are  who  hold  different  views.  I  i 
that  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchets  of  tl 
shoes.  In  this  I  am  sincere.  Never  in  my  life  b 
I  dared  to  lie,  much  else  upon  such  a  serious  matt€3 
that  before  me.  Yet  as  I  look  upon  those  men  e 
as  I  do  upon  Moses  and  the  apostles  of  old — nut 
whit  less— I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  deny,  t 
though  bronght  to  it  by  the  reading  of  a  few  sin 
verses,  that  I  hold  a  universalian  not  a  special  fa 
I  am  not  fairly  orthodox.  I  know  it.  I  cat 
in  conscience  deny  this  even  to  myself.  But  I  do 
lieve  in  the  divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith ;  I 
say  that  as  far  as  man  can  know  in  this  state  of  un 
tain  light  in  which  even  Paul  saw  but  as  throug] 
glass  darkly — I  know  that  Joseph  held  tho  grca 
dispenstion  yet  given  to  man,  and  I  know  that  B 
ham  is  unto  the  Mormon  people  even  as  was  P 
unto  the  Ciaurch  which  the  Christ  had  founded, 
while  I  believe  in  their  divine  mission  I  also  bcli 
in  the  divine  mission  of  the  world  and  in  the  won* 
ful  methods  of  Providence  unfolded  in  humanity 
large.  I  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Un 
States  as  certainly  as  I  believe  in  the  divine  mis- 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Indeed  I  deem  Joseph  Smith 
special  prophet  of  the  United  States  and  to  bor 
from  fancy  as  the  archangel  of  her  destiny  while  1 1 
upon  Brigham  as  his  eontinuation. 

But  surely  this  people  are  only  a  part  of  this  di> 
problem.     God  has  a  broader  circle  for   His  uug 
movements  than  our  little  Utah.     He,  is  in  His  pr 
dence,  and  in  His  workings  in  all  the  world,  and 
spirit  moves  in  every  nation  under  heaven  fulfilling 
bright  designs,  and  I  think  universalian  pm'poses. 
cannot  deem  him  a  sectarian  God,  a  being  narrowec 
into  a  small  circle  He  is  the  Father  of  humanity 
all  humanity  is  His  own  but  the  majority  of  His  child 
are  like  I  am — very  frail,  very  erring,  very  nmch 
rupted  in  our  passage  through  a  fallen  world,  yet  ] 
withstanding! 4*ot  all  evil,   not  without  some  of 
native  impulses   of  our  Deity  still  left  in  our  souls. 
Indeed  it  is  this  knowledge  of  the  marrings  on 
own  front  that  makes  me  feel  more  my  kindred  w 
humanity  at  large.     I  am  not  all  good, — certainly 
all  evil;  and  this  I  find  true  of  others  without  our  o 
community.     It  is  the  truth  of  mankind  every  wb( 
and  true  of  nine  men  out  of  ten.     There  is  riot  m 
*than  one  out  of  that  number  altogether  evil,  with 
thing  but  a  devilish  object  in  life.     I   have  met  w 
good  and  noble  men  in  the  United  States,  aiid  I 
lievc  there  are  millions  of  them,  and  better  and  pu 
than  I  am  myself,  but  I  hope  not  truer  in  desire  e 
aims  for  the  world's  good,  not  more  conscieutious 
the  right,  yet  I  see  that  their  lives  have  a  more  as 
tary  influence  in  society  than  mine,  a  more  blame! 
chapter  writ  of  them  than  I  know  belongs  to  me. 
must  be  just,  I  must  be  truthful,  I  would  be  gener( 
too.     But  my  generosity  is  neither  here  nor  there 
the  account.     The  great  humanitarianism  ofourD 
more  than  pays  it  back. 

We  say  that  the  world  hates  us  and  would  desti 
if  it  had  the  power.  But  this  is  not  altogether  withe 
the  need  of  some  qualification.  Has  it  not  the  pon 
to  hurt  us  when  it  has  the  might?  Yes,  the  anew 
may  come,  but  God  will  not  permit  the  world  to  hi 
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us,  but  makes  the  wrath  of  the  wicked  to  enlarge  His 
people.    Yes,  that  is  it,  atod  He  much  does  it  through 
the  hearts  and  just  sense  of  the  good;  and  the  wrath  of 
the  wicked  few,  who  would  destroy  is  spent  in  vain 
attempts.     There  has  been    times,  however,   when 
the  wrath  of  the  Nation  has  been  aroused  by  these 
few  to  destroy  us;  but  I  found  the  reverse  of  this  feel- 
ing prevailing  when  I  was  down  in  the  States.    I  have 
in  truth  found  more  of  this  feeling  to  hurt  our  leaders; 
perhaps  even  to  their  lives, — and  more  the  desire  to 
break  up  the  Community  in  the  manifestations  of  the 
'*Gentiles"  at  home  than  abroad,  and  it  would  seem 
that  much  of  the  ill  will  against  this  people    has  pul- 
sated first  from  the  enemies  in  our  midst.     As  Ameri- 
can citizens  they  have  clearly  the, right  of  nationality 
in  Utah  as  well  as  elsewhere,  bnt  they  have  no  right 
to  seek  to  destroy  this  community,   or  to  work  evil 
against  the  Saints.    ItviU  readily  grant  exceptions  to 
all  who  are  excqoted  by  their  course  from  this  charge 
and  ihey  are  many,  but  it  is  in  vain  for  soine  of  those 
who  have  lived  in  Utah  to  urge  tliat  they  have  sought 
'    the  common  good.     They  have  aimed,   and  aimed 
somewhat  unscrupulously,  it  would  seem,  to  build  up 
the  Gentile  influence  versm  the  Mormon— aye  destruc- 
tive of  the  Mormon.     I  conceive  that  everywhere  on 
I    the  broad  domains  of  America  we  should  be  Ameri- 
can in  our  genius  and  kindred — not  Gentile,  not  Mor- 
j    mon.     But  when  men   combine  influence  and  mten- 
I    tions    against    the    side    of    the    mass,    then   the 
I    mass  must  unite  for  its  own   protection.     It  will   be 
said  that  the  same  rule  will  apply  both  ways.     It  must 
I    be  admitted  even  so,  and  if  the  opposition  grows   the 
strongest  and  has  the  clearest  side  of  right   the   final 
'    issue  will  be  on  its  side.     But  do  our  friends  (as  they 
'    <iall  themselves,)  think  they  have   right  and  justice 
with  them  when  they  parade  before  our  eyes  «'You 
ai-e  a  body  of  aliens,  disloyal  men  to  tlie  nation,  haters 
of  her  bcHt  interest!''     I  believe  this  is  much  too  mild 
'    a  wording  of  what  has  l^-ei]  said  to  us  "many  a  time 
and  oft"  on  our  "Rialto**  and  think  it  not  over  stated, 
to  say,  they  have  manifested  the  clear  desire  to  super- 
cede this  people/in  their  well  deserved  first  rights  to 
what  they  have  created  with  the  government  thereof. 
I    That  which  is  their  jusf  due,  ix\u\ fully  their  just  due, 
i    they  should  have,  and  Mormon  and  Gentile,  should  be 
j    one  ill    their  nationality    if  not    in    their    religious 
faith. 

The  American  genius  knows  no  hateful  distinctions  of 
creed,  and  the  American  genius  ought  to  prevail  in 
every  loyal  American's  heart,  whether  he  be  native 
born,  or  adopted,  even  if  but  in  his  "intentions''  If 
our  Gentile  brethren  —of  a  common  nationality — seek 
to  build  up  and  bless  the  Saints,  even,  if  but  in  a  hu- 
manitarian sense—if  they  are  willing  to  give  the  Mor- 
mons thecreditand  result  of  what  they  havedoneon  the 
Pacific — if,  they  are  as  ready  as  they  profess  to  help 
us  to  do  more,  and  exalt  us  in  the  nation  to  the  dignity 
of  a  State, — and  if  this  should  be  manifested  in  the 
future  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  past  how  can  they 
have  less  than  our  regards  :-^but  if  they  do  other  than 
this  how  can  they  expect  other  than  our  combination 
against  them,  even  as  they  have  combined  against  us 
not  for  our  good. 

Having  thus  much  spoken,  I  again  endorse  the  sen- 
timents of  the  verses  on  **Univer8al  Man,'' 


AT    HOME. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  eight  weeks,  we  find 
ourselves  residents  of  the  sanctum  once  more,  ready 
to  resume  the  pleasing  yet  laborious  duties  of  the 
Magazine. 

In  returning  tq  ovtt  duties,  we  have  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  friend  TuUidge  for  his  able  series  of  ar- 
ticles, Editorial,  Theatrical, -Quizzical  and  otherwise, 
so  characteristic  of  their  author,  and  for  which  he  so 
cheerfully  assumes  the  responsibility,  Of  all  men  we 
ever  knew,  Bro.  Tullidge  is  the  most  unorthodoxically 
orthodox.  His  orthodoxy  is  bo  tremendously  unortho- 
dox, and  his  unorthodoxy  so  confoundedly  orthodox, 
that  we  are  at  loss  where  to  place  him;  and  just  as  we 
have  privately  matured  a  design  of  pitching  into  him 
for  the  desecration  of  our  private  belief,  he  surges 
upon  us  with  such  a  sea  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
especial  divinity  of  our  own  pet  theory,  that  we  give 
up  in  utter  despair  of  being  able  to  convict  him  as  an 
infidel,  and  reserve  the  roasting  of  liim  as  a  heretic  to 
a  more  convenient  season. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  we  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce mat  during  our  visit  east  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  lay  a  much  more  extensive  foundation  for  the 
success  of  the  Magazine.  Among  other  provisions, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  club  with  the  best 
eastern  papers.  For  instance:  any  of  Hai-pers  Bros* 
serials  can  be  had  for  one  dollar  less  than  the  usual 
price,  by  subscribing  for  either  of  them  and  the  Utah 
Magazine  at  the  same  time.  The  same  with  the 
Phrenological  and  other  valuable  journals. 

And  now  wo  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  present 
volume  of  the  Magazine.  The  paper  upon  which  it 
is  printed  is  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  that  of  the 
first  volume.  True,  we  give  four  pages  more  of  it 
every  week.  But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  increase 
the  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  quality.  We  ar- 
ranged for  the  same  quality  of  paner  as  the  last  volume 
bnt  a  trifle  lighter  in  weight.  To  our  gi*eat  disap- 
pointment the  present  specimen  of  paper  was  sent  to 
us.  It  arrived  after  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Magazine,  when  we  and  all  our  subscribers  were  tired 
of  waiting,  and  it  had  to  be  used,  or  a  delay  of  months 
be  added.  Our  object  in  writing  this  much  is  to  as- 
sure our  readers,  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
when  a  better  paper  can  be  substituted,  without  de- 
stroying the  uniform  character  of  the  volume,  it  will 
be  done.  During  our  visit  to  Neyr  York,  we  tried  in 
vain  to  purchase  a  paper  that  would  be  better  in 
quality,  but  sufliciently  like  the  present  kind  to  be 
bound  up  with  it.  finding  this  impossible,  we  are 
either  compelled  to  publish  on  the  present  paper  or 
mix  too  kinds  in  one  volume;  but  for  this  fact  the 
paper  would  have  been  changed  by  this  time.  We 
think  it  is  due  to  ourselves  to  say  this.  An  inferior 
paper  is,  in  our  case,  as  expensive  as  a  superior  one, 
on  account  of  the  extra  waste,  and  the  greater  time 
and  care  retiuircd  to  get  a  decent  impression  upon 
it, 

Owing  to  insufficient compositorial  help,  it  has  taken 
day  and  night  work,  and  Sunday  work  into  the  bar- 
gain, to  get  the  Magazine  out  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  This  we  trust  will  be  sufficient  apology  for 
any  typographical  errors  or  other  similar  imperfec- 
tions which  may  have  been  observabl^ 
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C  H  A  r  T  K  U      XXXVIII. 

Something  came  sniffling  up  to  her  and  put  a  cold  nose  to 
her  hand.  She  started  violently,  and  both  her  hands  were  in  the 
air  in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  dog,  a  pointer.  He  whimpered  and  tried  to  gambol, 
but  could  not  manage  it;  he  was  too  weak.  However,  he  con- 
trived to  let  her  see  with  the  wagging  of  his  tail,  and  a  certain 
cotemporaneous  twist  of  his  emaciated  bodj,  that  she  was  wel- 
come. But,  having  performed  this  ceremony,  he  trotted  feebly 
away,  leaving  her  verv  much  startled,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  think;  indeed,  this  incident  sot  her  trembling  all  over. 

A  dog  saved*  from  the  wreck!  Then  why  not  a  man?  And 
why  not  that  life?  Oh,  thought  she,  wonld  God  save  that  crea- 
ture, and  notpit^  my  poor  angel  and  me? 

She  got  up  animated  with  hope,  and  recommenced  her  re- 
searches. She  now  kept  at  the  outward  edge  of  the  island,  and 
so  went  all  round  till  she  reached  her  boat  again.  The  shark 
was  swimming  to  aud  fro,  waiting  for  her  with  horrible  perti- 
nacity. She  tried  to  eat  a  mouthful,  but,  though  she  was  faint, 
she  could  not  eat.  She  drank  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  then 
went  to  search  the  vdy  small  portion  that  remained  of  the 
reef,  and  to  take  the  poor  dog  home  with  her,  because  he  she 
had  lost  w^as  so  good  to  animals.  Only  his  example  is  left  me, 
she  said;  and  with  that  camo  another  burst  of  sorrow.  But 
she  got  up  and  did  the  rest  of  her  work,  crying  as  she  went. 
After  some  severe  traveling,  she  gjt  near  the  north-east  limit, 
and  in  a  sort  of  gully  she  saw  the  dog.  quietly  seated  high  on 
his  tail.  She  called  him;  but  ho  never  moved.  So,  then,  she 
went  to  him.  and,  when  she  got  near  him,  she  saw  why  he 
would  not  come.  Ho  was  tvatching.  Close  by  him  lay  the 
form  of  a  man  nearly  covered  with  soa-weed.  The  feet  were 
visible,  and  so  was  the  face,  the  latter  deadly  pale.  It  was  he. 
In  a  moment  she  was  by  him,  and  leaning  over  him  with  both 
hands  quivering.  Was  ho  dead?  No,  liis  eyes  were  closed;  he 
was  fast  asleep . 

Her  hands  flew  to  his  fuco  to  feel  him  alive,  and  then  grasp- 
ed both  his  hands  and  drew  them  up  towards  her  panting  be- 
som; and  the  tears  of  joy  streamed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sob- 
bed and  murmured  over  him,  she  knew  not  what.  At  that  he 
awoke  and  stared  at  her.  He  uttered  a  loud  ejaculation  of  joy 
and  wonder,  then  taking  it  all  in,  burst  into  tears  himself,  and 
fell  to  kissing  her  hands  and  blcs.-ing  her.  The  poor  soul  had 
almost  given  himself  up  for  lor-t  And  to  be  saved  all  in  a 
moment,  and  by  her! 

They  could  neither  of  ihem  speak,  but  only  mingled  tears  of 
joy  aud  gratitude. 

Uazel  recovorcd  hiin^:uir  fiiist;  and  rising  somewhat  stiffly, 
lent  her  his  arm.  Her  father's  spirit  went  out  of  her  in  the 
moment  of^yictory,  and  she  was  all  woman,  sweet,  loving. 
clinginj5^woman.  She  got  hold  of  his  hand  as  well  as  his  arm, 
and  clutohcJ  it  po  tight,  her  little  grasp  seemed  velvet  and 
slcel. 

*'Let  me  feel  jou  '"  yuid  ahc:  but  no  words!  no  words! 

He  supported  his  presorvor  tenderly  to  tho  boat,  then,  hoist- 
i  n^  the  sail,  he  fetched  the  east  side  in  two  tacks,  shipped  the 
sail  and  yard,  and  also  tho  cask,  keg,  and  boxes.  Ho  then  put 
a  great  quantity  of  loose  oysters  on  board,  each  as  large  as  a 
plate.    She  looked  at  him  with  amazement. 

"  tVhat,"  said  she,  when  he  had  quite  loaded  the  boat,  "'only 
just  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  yet  you  can  trouble  your 
head  about  oy;.lrrs  aud  things."' 

''Wait  till  you  ^vc  what  I  bhall  do  with  thcin/'  said  he. 
'These  are  pearl  oysters.  I  gathered  them  fbr  you,  when  I  had 
little  hope  1  should  over  see  you  again  to  give  them  you.'' 

This  was  an  unlucky  .speech.  The  act,  that  seemed  so  small 
and  natural  n  thing  to  bim,  the  woman's  heart  measured  more 
correctly,  Something  rose  in  her  throat;  .she  tried  to  laugh 
instead  ol  crying,  and  so  she  did  both,  and  wont  into  a  violent 
fltof  hysterics  that  showed  how  thoroughly  her  nature  had 
been  slivrod  to  its  depths.  She  quite  frightened  Hazel;  and 
indeed  the  Fticugth  of  an  excited  woman's  weakness  Is  some- 
times alarming  to  manly  natures. 

Ho  (lid  all  ho  could  to  soothe  her;  without  much  success.  As 


soon  as  she  was  better  he  set  sail,  thinking  home  was  the 
place  for  her.  She  leant  back  exhausted,  and,  after  a  i 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  We  don*t  believe  she  was,  bat  Hazel 
and  flat,  cold  and  aching  in  body,  but  warm  at  heart,  wor 
ing  her  with  all  his  eyes. 

At  last  they  got  ashore;  and  he  sat  by  her  firft  and  told 
all,  while  she  cooked  his  supper  and  warmed  clothes  at  th 
for  him. 

**The  ship,"  said  he;  ''was  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound  from  ] 
via  to  Callao,  that  had  probably  gone  on  her  beam  ends 
she  was  full  of  water.  Her  crew  had  abandoned  her;  I  i 
they  under-rated  the  buoyancy  of  the  shif»  and  cargo.  ' 
left  the  poor  dog  on  board.  Her  helm  was  lashed  a-weatJ 
couple  of  turns;  but  why,  I  am  not  seaman  enough  to  sa; 
boarded  her;  unshipped  my  mast,  and  moored  the  boat  to 
ship:  fed  the  poor  dog;  rummaged  in  the  hold,  and  conii 
to  hoist  up  a  small  cask  of  salted  beef,  and  a  keg  of  rum. 
some  oases  of  grain  and  seeds.  I  managed  to  slide  these  oi 
the  reef  by  means  of  \he  mast  and  oar  lashed  together,  I 
roller  ground  the  wreck  further  on  to  the  reef,  and  the  sui 
snap  broke  the  rope,  as  I  suppose,  and  the  boat  went  to  sei 
never  knew  the  misfortune  till  I  saw  her  adrift.  I  could  1 
got  over  that  by  making  a  raft;  but  the  gale  from  the  c 
brought  such  a  sea  on  us.  I  saw  she  must  break  up,  so  I 
ashore  how  I  could.  Ah,  I  little  thought  to  see  your 
again,  still  less  that  I  should  owe  my  lifo  to  you." 

"Spare  me,"  said  Helen,  faintly. 

"No.    The  account  is  far  from  even  yet." 

"You  are  no  arithmetician  to  s^y  so.  What  aatonishci 
most  is  that  you  have  never  once  scolded  me  for  all  the  troi 
and  anxiety " 

"I  am  too  happy  to  see  you  sitting  there,  to  scold  you.    ; 
still  I  do   ask  you,  to  leave  the  sea  alone,  after  this, 
treacherous  monster!    Ob,  think  what  you  and  I  have   sufft 
on  it.'' 

She  seemed  quite  worn  out.     He   saw  that,   and  retired 
the  night,  casting  onoe  more  a  wistful  glance  on  her.  But  at 
moment  she  was  afraid  to  look  at  him.    Her  heart  was  well 
over  with   tenderness   for  the  dear  friend  whose  life  she 
Faved. 

Next  morning  Hazel  rose  at  daybreak  us  Uhual,  but  foi 
himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  with  a  pain  in  hie  back.  The  i 
that  hung  at  the  opening  of  Helen's  cave  was  not  removed 
usual.    She  was  on  her  bed  with  a  violent  headache. 

Hazel  fed  Pouto,  and  corrected  him.  He  was  at  presei 
civilized  dog;  so  he  made  a  weak  rush  at  the  boobies  and  n 
dies  directly. 

He  also  smelt  Tommy  inquisitively,  to  learn  was  he  an  e. 
bio.  Tommy  somehow  divined  the  end  of  this  sinister  curio: 
and  showed  his  teeth. 

Then  Hazel  got  a  rope  and  tied  one  end  round  his  own  wi 
and  one  round  Ponto's  neck,  and  at  every  outbreak  of  civili 
tion,  jerked  him  sharply  on  to  his  back.  The  effect  of  this  t 
cipline  was  rapid:  Ponto  soon  found  that  he  must  not  mj 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  He  was  a  docile  anin] 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  consented  to  make  one  of  "the  hi 
pj  family,"  as  Hazel  called  the  miscellaneous  crew  that  be 
him. 

Helen  and  Hazel  did  not  meet  till  past  noon;  aud,  when  tb 
did  meet,  it  was  plain  she  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal.  1 
her  greeting  was  so  shy  and  restrained  as  to  appear  cold  a 
distant  to  Hazel .  He  thought  to  himself,  I  was  too  happy  t< 
terday,  and  she  too  kind.    Of  course  it  could  not  last. 

This  change  in  her  seemed  to  grow  rather  than  dimiai^ 
She  carried  it  so  far  as  to  go  and  almost  hide  during  the  woi 
ing  hours.  She  made  off  to  tho  jungle,  and  spent  an  unreaso 
able  time  there.  She  professed  to  be  collecting  cotton,  and 
must  be  admitted  she  brought  a  good  deal  home  with  her.  B 
Hazel  could  not  accept  cotton  as  the  only  motive  for  this  su 
den  separation. 

He  lost  the  light  of  her  face  till  tho  evening.  Then  matte 
took  another  turn;  sho  was  too  polite.  Ceremony  and  courte 
appeared  to  be  gradually  encroaching  upon  tender  frieudsh 
and  familiarity j  yet,  now  and  then,  her  soft  hazel  eyes  seem< 
to  turn  on  him  in  silence,  and  say,  forgive  me  all  this.  Th( 
at  those  swoet  looks,  love  and  forgiveness  poured  out  of  L 
eyes.  And  then  hers  sought  the  ground.  And  this  was  ge 
orally  followed  by  a  certain  mixture  of  stiffness,  timidity,  .m 
formality,  too  subtle  to  describe. 

The  much-enduring  man  began  to  lose  patience. 

"This  is  caprice,''  said  he.    "Cruel  caprice." 

Our  female  readers  will  probably  take  a  deeper   view  ot 
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a  that.  Whalevor  it  was,  another  change  was  at  hand, 
je  he  was  exposed  to  the  weather  on  the  reef,  Hazel  had 
er  been  freo  from  pain;  bat  be  had  done  his  best  to  work  it 
He  had  collected  all  the  valuables  from  the  wreck,  made 
iw  mast,  set  up  a  rude  cnpstain  to  draw  the  boat  ashore, 

cut  a  little  dock  for  her  at  low  water,  and  clayed  it  in  the 

heat  of  the  sun;  and,  having  accomplished  this  drudgery, 
got  at  last  to  his  labor  of  love;  he  opened  a  quantity  of 
rl  oysters,  fed  Tommy  and  the  duck  with  them,  and  began 
great  work  of  lining  the  cavern  with  them/     The  said  cav- 

was  somewhat  shell-shaped,  and  his  idea  was  to  make  it 
of  a  gloomy  cavern  into  a  vast  shell,   lined  entirely,  roof 

sides,  with  glorious,  sweet  prismatic,  mother-of-pearl  fresh 
n  theo  cean.  Well,  one  morning,  whiteHelon  was  in  the  jungle, 
nade  a  cement  of  guano,  sand,  clay  and  water,  nipped  some 
Is  to  a  shape  with   the  pincers,  and  cemented  them  neatly, 

Mosaic  almost;  but  iA  the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  cut 
rn  by  the  disorder  he  had  combined  so  stoutly.  He  fairly 
e  in, and  sat  down  groaning  with'pain.  And  in  this  state 
en  found  him. 

Db,  what  is  the  matter?''  said  she. 

e  told  her  the  truth,  and  said  he  had  violent  pains  in  his 
k  and  head.    She  did  not  say  much,  but  she  turned  pale. 

bustled  and  lighted  a  great  fire,  aud  made  him  lie  down  by 
She  propped  his  head  up;  she  set  water  on  to  boil  for  him, 
would  not  let  him  move  for  anything;  and  all  the  time  her 
ures  were  brimful  of  the  liveliest  concern.  He  could  not 
)  thinking  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  ill  and  in  pain,  and 
s  her  so  kind,  than  to  be  well,  and  see  her  cold  and  distant, 
rards  evening,  he  got  better,  or  rather  be  mistook  an  inter- 
iion  for  cure,  and  retired  to  his  boat;  but  she  made  him 
:  her  rug  with  him;  and,  when  he  was  gone  she  could  not 
p  for  anxiety;  and  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  think  how 
rly  ho  was  lodged  compared  with  her. 
f  all  the  changes  fate  could  bring,  this  she  had  never 
meJ  of,  that  he  should  be  sick  and  in  pain, 
le  passed  an  uneasy,  restless  night,  and  lung  before  morn- 
she  awoke  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time,  and  she  awoke 
I  a  misgivigg  in  her  mind,  and  some  sound  ringing  in  her 
She  listened  and  heard  nothing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it 
XM  again. 

was  Hazel  talking,  talking  in  a  manner  so  fast,  so  strange, 
Dud,  that  it  made  her  blood  run  cold.  It  was  the  voice  of 
el,  but  not  his  mind. 

le  drew  near,  and,  to  her  dismay,  found  him  fever-stricken 
pouring  out  words  with  little  sequence.  She  came  close  to 
and  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  he  answered  her  quite  at  ran- 
.  and  went  on  flingln.r  out  the  strangest  things  in  strange 
)T.  She  trembled  and  waited  for  a  lull,  hoping  then  to 
ho  him  with  soft  words  aud  tones  of  tender  pity, 
)ens  and  cavos!"  he  roired,  and  answering  an  imaginary 
actor.  ''Well,  novor  mind,  love  shall  make  that  hole  in 
rock  a  palace  for  a  queen;  for  a  queen?  For  the  queen.-' 
i?  he  suddenly  changed  characters  and  fancied  he  was  inter- 
ing  the  discourse  of  another.  "  Ic  means  the  Queen  Of  the 
ics,"  said  he.  patronisingly:  tbon,  resuming  his  own  char- 
r  with  iond  defiance,  •'!  say  her  chamber  shall  outshine 
^lorie.^  of  the  Alhambra,  as  far  as  the  lilies  outshone  the 
icial  glories  of  King  Solomon.  Oh,  mighty  Nature,  let 
rs  rely  on  the  painter,  the  gold-beater,  the  carver  of  mar- 
come  yon  and  help  me  adorn  the  temple  of  my  beloved, 
in." 

he  poor  soul  thought,  by  the  50und  of  his  own  words,  it 
;  be  a  prayer  he  had  uttered.) 

id  now  Helen,  with  sti-eamiug  eyes,  tried  to  put  in  a  word, 
he  stopped  her  with  a  wild  hush!  and  went  oflf  into  a  se- 
of  mysterious  whisperings,  '-Make  no  noise,  please,  or  we 
trighten  her.  There— that  is  her  window— no  noise, 
so!  Vvc  watched  and  waited  four  hours,  just  to  see  her 
it,  darling  shadow  on  thcblindd,  and  shall  I  lose  it  for  your 
I  talk?  all  paradoxes  and  platitudes:  excuse  my  plain 
king— Hush:  licre  it  comes—her  shadow -hush— how  my 
t  beats.  It  is  gone.— So  now,''  (speaking  out,)  **good 
t,  base  world!  Do  you  hear?  you  company^  of  liars, 
res,  and  traitors,  called  the  world,  go  and  sleep  if  yon  can. 
ill  sleep;  bocaueoniy  conacien«e  is  clear.  False  accusa- 
'I  Who  can  help  them?  They  are  the  act  of  others.  Read 
)b.  and  Paul,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  No,  no.  no,  no;  I  didn't 
read  "cm  out  with  those  stentorian  lungs.  I  must  bo  al- 
)d  a  little  sleep,  a  man  that  wastes  the  midnight  oil,  yet 
ihes  the  early  dew.  Good  night.'' 
e  turned  ronnd  and  slept  for  several  hours  as  he  supposed; 


but  in  reality  he  was  silent  for  just  three  seconds.  "Well,'- 
said  he,  "and  is  a  gardener  a  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
upstarts?  When  Adam  delved  and"Eve  span,  where  was  then 
the  gentleman?  Why,  where  the  gpade  was.  Yet  I  went 
through  the  Herald's  College  and  not  one  of  our  mushroom 
aristocracy  ('bloated'  I  objected  to;  they  don't  eat  half  as  much 
as  their  footmen:)  had  a  spade  for  a  crest.  There's  nothinc^ 
ancient  west  of  the  Caspian  Well,  all  the  better.  For  there ^'s 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  A  spade's -a  spade  for  all  that,  an  a 
that,  an  a  that,— an  a, that,— an  a  that.  Hallo!  Stop  that  man; 
he's  gone  off  on  his  cork  leg,  of  a  that,  on  a  that— and  it  is  my 
wish  to  be  quiet.  Allow  me  respectfully  to  observe,"  said  he 
striking  off  suddenly  into  an  air  of  vast  politeness,  "that  man 
requires  change.  I've  done  a  jolly  good  day's  work  with  the 
spade  for  this  old  Buffer,  and  now  the  intellect  claims  its  turn. 
The  mind  retires  above  the  noisy  world  to  its  Acropolis,  and 
there  discusses  the  great  problem  of  the  day:  the  Insular  Enig- 
ma. To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question,  1  believe.  No  it 
is  not.  That  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  Hum!  To  diffuse 
— intelligence— from  a  fixed  island— over  one  hundred  leagues 
of  water. 

''It's  a  Stinj^er.  But  I  can't  complain.  I  had  read  Lem- 
priere,  and  Smith,  and  Bryant,  and  mythology  in  general:  yet  I 
must  go  and  fall  in  lore  with  the  Sphinx.  Men  are  so  vain 
Vanity  whispered,  she  will  set  you  a  light  one;  Why  U  a  cob- 
bler like  a  king,  for  instance.  She  is  not  in  love  with  you,  ye 
fool,  if  you  are  with  her.  The  harder  the  riddle  the  higher  the 
compliment  the  Sphinx  pays  you.  That  is  the  way  all  sensible 
men  look  at  it.  She  is  not  the  Sphinx:  she  is  an  angel,  and  I 
call  her  my  Lady  Caprice.  Hate  her  for  being  Caprice?  You 
incorrigible  muddle  head.  Why,  1  love  Caprice  for  being  her 
shadow.  Poor  impotent  love  that  can't  solve  a  problem.  The 
only  one  she  ever  sot  mo.  I've  gone  about  it  like  a  fool. 
What  is  the  use  putting  up  little  bits  of  telegraphs  ou  the 
island?  I'll  make  a  kite  a  hundred  feet  high,* get  five  miles  of 
rope  ready  against  the  next  hurricane;  and  then  I'll  rub  it  with 
phosphorous  and  fly  it.  But  what  can  I  fasten  it  to?  No  tree 
would  hold  it,  Dnnce!  To  the  island  itself,  of  course.  And 
now  go  to  Stantle,  Magg,  Milton,  and  Copestake  for  one  thou- 
sand yards  of  silk— Money!  money!  money!  Well,  give  them  a 
mortgage  on  the  island,  and  a  draft  on  the  galleon.  Now  stop 
the  pitch-fountain,  and  bore  a  hole  near  it,  fill  fifty  balloons 
with  gas,  inscribe  them,  and  bring  all  the  world  about  our 
ears. 

"The  problem  is  solved.  It  is  solved,  and  1  am  destroyed. 
She  leaves  mo,  she  thinks  no  more  of  mo.  Her  heart  is  in 
England.'* 

Then  he  muttered  for  a  long  time  unintelligibly;  and  Helen. 
ventured  near,  and  actually  laid  her  hand  on  his  brow  to  soothe 
him.  But  suddenly  his  muttering  ceased,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
puzzling  hard  over  something. 

The  result  came  out  in  a  clear  articulate  sentence,  that  mad© 
Helen  recoil,  and  holding  by  the  mast,  oast  an  indescribablo 
look  of  wonder  and  dismay  on  the  speaker. 

The  words  that  so  staggered  her  were  these,  to  tlie  let- 
ter. 

"She  says  she  hate.-*  roptilo.-^.  Yet  she  marries  Arthur 
Wnrdlaw.'"^ 


V  U  A  r  T  K  It      X  X  X  t  X. 

The  very  name  of  Arthur  Wardlaw  started  Helen,  and  made 
her  realise  how  completely  her  thoughts  had  been  occupied 
with  another.  But  add  to  that  the  strange  and  bitter  epigram! 
Or  was  it  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  words?  < 

She  was  startled,  amazed,  confounded,  puzzled.  And,  ere 
she  could  recover  her  composure,  Hazel  was  back  to  bi.s  prob- 
lem agafn;  but  no  longer  with  the  same  energy. 

He  said  in  a  faint  and  sleepy  voice;  "He  makcth  the  winds. 
His  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  His  ministers.'  Ah!  if  I 
could  do  that!  Well,  why  not?  loan  do  anything ^ho  bids 
me  - 

Orjoculus  esuricns  e<rlum  jiH-5eris  ibit.'" 

And  soou  after  this  doughty  declaration  !»o  dozed  otl',  and 
forgot  all  his  trouble  for  awhile.  ' 

The  sun  rose,  and  still  he  slept,  and  Helen  watched  him 
with  undisguised  tenderness  in  her  face;  undisguised  now  that 
he  could  not  see  it  uigitized  Dy  ^^3  v>'v/v  iv 
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Ere  long  bM  had  companions  in  her  care.  Pen  to  came  oat 
of  his  den,  and  sniffed  ^ib out  the  boat:  and  then  began  to 
scratch  it,  and  whimper  for  his  friend.  Tommy  swam  out  of 
the  sea,  came  to  the  boat,  discovered,  Heaven  knows  how,  that 
his  friend  was  there,  and,  in  the  way  of  noises,  did  everything 
but  speak.  The  sea  birds  followed  and  flattered  here  and 
there  in  an^  erratic  way,  wiih  now  and  then  a  peck  at  each 
other.  All  animated  nature  seemed  to  be  uneasy  at  this  eclipse 
of  their  Hazel. 

At  last  Tommy  raised  himself  quite  perpendicular,  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  look  into  the  boat,  and  invented  a  whine  in  the 
minor  key,  which  tells  on  dogs:  it  set  Ponto  off  in  a  moment; 
be  sat  upon  his  tail,  and  delivered  a  long  and  most  deplorable 
howl. 

^'Everything  loves  him,"  thought  Helen. 

With  Ponto's  music  Hazel  awoke,  and  found  her  watching 
him;  he  said  softW:  "Miss  RoUeston!  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter, I  hope.  Why  am  I  not  up  and  getting  things  for  your 
breakfast?-' 

•'Dear  friend,*'  said  she,  '*why  you  are  not  doing  things  for 
me  and  forgetting  yourself,  is  because  you  have  been  very  ill. 
And  1  am  your  nurse.  Now  tell  me  what  I  shall  get  you.  Is 
there  nothing  you  could  fancy?" 

No;  he  had  no  appetite;  she  was  not  to  trouble  about  him. 
And  then  he  tried  to  get  up;  but  that  gave  him  such  a  pain  in 
his  loins,  he  was  fain  to  lie  down  again;  So  then  he  felt  that 
he  had  got  rheumatic  fever.  He  told  her  so:  but  seeing  her 
sweet  anxious  face,  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed—he  knew 
what  to  take  for  it.  Would  she  be  kind  enough  to  go  to  his 
arsenal  and  fetch  some  specimens  of  bark  she  would  there,  and 
also  the  keg  of  rum. 

She  flew  at  the  word,  and  soon  made  him  an  infusion  of  the 
barks  in  boiling  water;  to  which  the  rum  was  added. 

His  sweet  nurse  administered  this  from  time  to  time.  The 
barks  used  were  of  the  cassia  tree,  and  a  wild  citron  tree.  Cin- 
chona did  not  exist  in  this  island,  unfortunately.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  soil  for  it  at  a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  sea. 
But  with  these  inferior  barks  they  held  the  fever  in  check.  Still 
the  pain  was  obstinate,  and  cost  Helen  many  a  sigh,  for  if  she 
came  softly,  she  could  often  hear  him  moan:  and  the  moment 
he  heard  her  foot,  ho  set-to  and  whistled  for  a  blind;  with 
what  success  may  be  imagined.  She  would  have  bought  those 
pains,  or  a  portion  of  them;  ay,  and  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
them. 

But  pain,  like  everything,  intermits,  and  in  those  blessed  in- 
tervals his  mind  was  more  active  than  ever,  and  ran  a  great 
deal  upon  what  he  called  the  Problem. 

But  she,  who  had  set  it  him,  gave  him  little  encouragement 
now  to  puzzle  over  it. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  conversation 
on  that  head . 

*'The  air  of  this  island,**  said  he.  "^ives  one  a  sort  of  vague 
sense  of  mental  power.  It  leads  to  no  result  in  my  case;  still 
it  is  an  agreeable  sensation  to  have  it  floating  across  my  mind 
that  some  day  I  shall  solve  the  Great  Problem.  Ah!  if  I  was 
only  an  inventor!"' 

"And  so  you  are." 

'^No,  no,''  said  Hazel,  dibcUiming  ad  carneall^  as  some  peo- 
ple claim;  '4  do  things  that  look  like  acts  ol  invention,  but 
they  are  acts  of  memory,  I  could  show  you  plates  and  en- 
gravings of  all  the  things  I  have  seemed  to  invent.  A  man, 
who  studies  books  instead  of  skimming  them,  can  cut  a  dash  in 
a  desert  island,  until  the  fatal  word  goes  forth—invent;  and 
then  you  find  him  out." 

*'I  am  sure  I  wish  I  h^d  never  said  th»*  fatal  word.  You  will 
never  get  well  if  yon  puzzle  your  brain  over  impossibilities." 

"Impossibilities!  But  is  not  that  begging  the  question?  The 
measure  of  impossibilities  is  lost  In  the  present  age.  I  propose 
a  test.  Let  us  go  back  a  century,  and  suppose  that  tQree  prob- 
lems were  laid  before  the  men  of  that  day,  and  they  were  asked 
which  is  the  most  impossible:  1st,  to  ditfuse  intelligence  from  a 
fixed  island  over  a  hundred  leagues  of  water;  2d,  to  make  the 
sun  take  in  thirty  seconds  likenesses  more  exact  than  any  por- 
trait-painter ever  took— likenesses  that  can  be  sold  for  a  shil- 
ling at  fifty  per  cent  profit;  3d,  for  New  York  and  London  to 
exchange  words  by  wire  so  much  faster  than  the  earth  can 
turn,  that  London  shall  tell  New  York  at  ten  on  Monday  morn- 
ing what  was  the  price  of  consols  at  one  o'clock  Monday  after- 
aoon.** 

"That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen,  with  a  look  of  angelic  re- 
proach. 

'•I  accept  that  reply,"  said  Hazel.  **As  for  me,  I  have  got  a 
smattering  of  so  many  subjects,  all  full  of  incredible  truths, 
that  my  faith  in  the  impossibility  of  anything  is  gone.     Ah!  if 


James  Watt  was  onl  v  here  instead  of  John  Hazel — James 
from  ihe  Abbey  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  pampkin— be  j 
not  have  gone  groping  about  the  island,  writing  on  rocki 
erecting  signals.  No;  he  would  have  had  some  grand 
bold  idea  worthy  ol  the  proposition." 

**Well,  so  I  think,"  said  Helen,  archly;  "that  great 
with  a  great  head  would  have  begun  by  making  a  kite  a 
dred  yards  high." 

•*  Would  he?    Well,  ho  was  quite  capable  of  it." 

^'Yes;  and  rubbed  it  with  phosphorus,  and  flown  it  the 
tempest,  and  made  the  string  fast  to— the  island  itself." 

**Well,  that  is  an  Idea,"  said  Hazel,  staring;  **rather  1 
bolical,  I  fear.    But  after  all,  it  is  an  idea." 

"Or  else,"  continued  Helen,  **he  would  weave  a  tboi 
yards  of  some  Itght  fabric,  and  make  balloons;  then  be  \ 
stop  the  pitch-fountain,  bore  a  hole  in  the  rock  near  It,  a 
get  the  gas,  fill  the  balloons,  inscribe  them  with  our  sad 
and  our  latitude  .and  longitude,  and  send  them  flying  all 
the  ocean— there!" 

Hazel  was  amazed. 

"I  resign  my  functions  to  you,"  said  he.  "What  imj 
♦ion!    What  invention!" 

*'0h  dear  no,"  said  Helen,  slily;  '^aots  of  memory  sonu 
pass  for  invention,  you  know.  Shall  I  tell  you?  When  fir 
fell  ill,  you  were  rather  light-headed,  and  uttered  the  stn 
things.  They  would  have  made  me  laugh  heartily,  c 
couldn't — for  crying.  And  you  said  that  about  kites  au4 
loons,  every  word." 

"Did  I?  Then  I  have  most  brains  when  I  have  least  rea 

*'A]^."  said  Helen,  ''and  other  strange  things— very  at 
and  bitter  things.  One  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about, 
on  earth  you  could  mean  by  it;  but  perhaps  you  meant  a< 
after  all." 

"Pll  soon  tell  you,"  said  Hazel;  but  he  took  the  precs 
to  add,  "Provided  I  know  what  it  means  myself." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sf 
the  explanation  so  boldly  offered;  but  her  own  courage 
her.    She  colored  and  hesitated. 

"I  shall  wait,"  said  she,  *'till  you  aie  quit e^ quite  well, 
will  be  soon,  I  hope;  only  you  must  be  good  and  obey  m 
scriptions.  Cultiyate  patience;  it  is  a  wholesome  plant 
the  pride  of  that  Intellect,  which  you  see  a  fever  can  lay  1 
an  hour:  aspire  no  more  beyond  the  powers  of  man.  He 
shall  stay  unless  Providence  sends  us  a  ship.  I  have  cea! 
repine:  and  don't  you  begin.  Dismiss  that  problem  altog 
see  how  hot  it  has  made  your  brow.  Be  good  now,  an 
miss  it;  or  else  do  as  I  do— fold  it  up,  put  it  quietly  awa 
corner  of  your  mind,  and.  when  you  least  expect  it,  it  wi 
out  solved." 

(Oh,  comfortable  doctrine!      But  how  about  Jamie    y 
headaches?      And  why  are  the  signs  of  hard  thought  so 
stronger  in  this  brow  and  face  than  in  Shakespeare's? 
on  us,  there  is  another  problem.) 

Hazel  smiled,  well-pleased,  aud  leaned  back,  soothe 
lenced,  subdued,  by  her  soft  voice,  and  the  exquisite  toi 
her  velvet  hand  on  his  het  brow;  for,  woman-like,  she  la 
hand  like  down  on  that  burning  brow  to  aid  her  words  in : 
ing  it.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  him  just  then  that  this  admo 
delivered  with  a  kind  maternal  hand,  maternal  voice, 
from  the  same  young  lady  who  had  flown  at  him  like  a 
oat  with  this  very  problem  in  her  mouth.  She  mesmerise 
problem  and  all*  he  sub.sided  into  a  complacent  languor 
at  last  went  to  sleep,  thinking  only  of  her.  But  the  topi 
entered  his  mind  too  deeply  to  bo  finally  dibmissctl.  It  r< 
ed  next  duy,  though  in  a  different  form.  You  must  knov 
Hazel,  as  ho  lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  had  often,  in  a 
drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the 
mast:  it  now  stood,  a  bare  pole,  and  at  certain  hour?  actc 
the  needle  of  a  dial,  by  ca^tin^j  a  shadow  on  the  sands,  j 
all,  he  could  see  pretty  well  by  nie:ui9  of  this  pole  and  \l 
dow  when  the  sun  attained  its  greatest  deration.  He 
a&ked  Miss  RoUeston  to  assist  him  in  making  thi^  obsori 
exactly, 

SGe  obeyed  his   instructions,  and  the   moment   the  si 
reached  its  highest  angle,  and  showed  the  minutest  symp 
declension,  she  said.      'Now,"  aud  Uazel  called  out  in 
voice: — 

"Noon!" 

"And  fortv-nine  minutes  past  eight  at  Sydney,'*  said 
holding  out  her  chronometer;  for  she  had  been  sharp  euo 
get  it  ready  of  her  own  accord.      ^^r^l^ 

Hazel  looked  at  her  anW^^lle^Wplil^Witb  amazemei 
incredulity. 
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"What?"  said  he.  ^'Impossible.  You  can't  have  kept  Syd 
«y  time  all  this  while." 

*  *-Acnd  pray  why  not?"  said  Helen.  "Have  you  forgotten  that 
nee  somebody  praised  me  for  keeping  Sydney  time;  it  helped 
on  somehow  or  other  to  know  where  we  were?" 

*'-Ajs»d8o  it  will  now/'  cried  Hazel,  exuUingiy.     "But  no!  it 

5    impossible.     We  have  gone  through  scenes  that you 

aa't  have  wound  that  watch  up  without  missing  a  day." 

* 'Indeed  but  I  have,"  said  Helen.  "Not  wind  my  watch  up? 
Vhy ,  if  I  was  dying  I  should  wind  my  watch  up.  See,  it  re- 
quires no  key;  a  touch  or  two  of  the  fingers  and  it  is  done  Oh, 
t  fim  remarkably  constant  in  all  my  habits;  andf  this  is  an  ola 
rien^  I  never  neglect.  Do  you  remember  that  terrible  night 
n  the  boat,  when  neither  of  us  expected  to  see  the  morning-— 
>b,  bow  good  and  brave  you  were!— well,  I  remember  winding 
it  np  that  night  I  kissed  it,  and  bade  it  good-bve,  but  I  never 
Ireaznedof  not  winding  it  up,  because  I  was  going  to  be  killed 
Wliatl  am  I  not  to  be  praised  again,  as  1  was  on  board  ship? 
3tin£^!  can't  afford  to  praise  one  twice  for  the  same  thing." 

'*JPraisedI"  cried  Hazel,  excitedly;  "worshipped,  you 
tnean.  Why,  we  have  got  longitude  by  means  of  your  chron- 
ometer. It  is  wonderful!  It  is  providential!  It  is  the  finger 
of  SeavenI    Pen  and  ink,  let  me  work  it  out" 

In  this  excitement  he  got  up  without  assistance,  and  was  soon 
busy  calculating  the  longitude  of  Godsend  Isle. 

r  UA  PTE  B      XL. 

"There,"  said  he.  "Now  the  latitude  I  must  guess  at  by  cer- 
tain combinations.  In  the  first  place  the  slight  variation  m  the 
length  of  the  days.  Then  I  must  try  and  make  a  rough  calcu- 
laiioQ  of  the  sun- s  parallax.  And  then  my  botany  will  help 
me  a  little;  spices  furnish  a  clue;  there  are  one  or  two  that 
will  not  grow  outside  the  tropic.  It  was  the  longitude  that 
beat  me,  and  now  we  have  conquered  it.  Hurrah!  Now  I 
know  what  to  diffuse,  and  in  what  direction;  east,  south-east; 
the  ducks  have  shown  me  that  much.  So  there'sjthe  first  step 
towards  the  impossible  problem." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Helen;  "and  I  am  sure  one  step  is  enough 
for  cue  day.    I  forbid  you  the  topic  for  twelve  hours  at   least. 


I  detest  it  because  it  always  makes  your  head  so  hot" 
does  that  matter? '  said   Hazel  imp( 
and  almost  crossly, 


"What  on  earth  does  1 


mpetuously, 


Come,  come,  come  sir,"  said  Helen,  authoritatively;  "it 
matters  to  me." 

But  when  she  saw  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else,'  and 
that  opposition  irritated  him,  she  had  the  tact  and  good  sense 
not  to  strain  her  authority,  nor  to  irritate  her  subject. 

Hazel  splioed  a  long,  fine-pointed  stick^to  the  mast-head,  and 
set  a  plank  painted  white  with  guano  at  right  angles  to  the 
base  of  the  mast;  and  so  whenever  the  sun  attained  his  meridi- 
an altitude,  went  into  a  difficult  and  subtle  calculation  to  ar- 
rive at  the  latitude,  or  as  near  it  as  he  could  without  proper 
instruments;  and  he  brooded  and  brooded  over  his  discovery 
of  the  longitude,  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  advance.  In 
I  some  problems  the  first  step  once  gained  Id'l^ds,  or  at  least,  points 
I  to  the  next;  but  to  know  whereabouts  they  were  and  to  let 
others  know  it  were  two  difficulties  heterogeneous  and  distinct 

Havingthought  and  thought  till  his  l^ead  was  dizzy,  at  last 
be  took  Helenas  advice  and  put  it  by  for  awhile.  He  set  him- 
self to  fit  and  number  a  quantity  of  pearl  oyster  shells,  so 
that  be  might  be  able  to  place  them  at  once,  when  he  should 
be  able  to  recommence  his  labor  of  love  in  the  cavern, 

One  day  Helen  had  left  him  so  employed,  and  was  busy 
cooking  the  dinner  at  her  own  place,  but,  mind  you,  with  one 
eye  on  the  dinner  and  another  on  her  patient,  when  suddenly 
she  heard  him  shouting  very  loud,  and  ran  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

He  was  roaring  like  mad,  aud  whirling  his  arms  over  his 
bead  like  a  demented  windmill. 

She  ran  to  him. 

"Eureka!  Eureka!"  he  shouted,  in  furious  excitement 

"Oh,  dear!"  cried  Helen;  "never  mind."  She  was  against 
her  patient  exciting  himself. 

But  he  was  exalted  beyond  even  her  control.  "Crown  me 
with  laurel,"  he  cried;  "i  have  solved  the  problem:"  and  up 
Went  his  arms. 

"Oh,  is  that  alK"  said  she  calmly. 

"Get  me  two  squares  of  my  parchment,"  cried  he;  "and 
some  of  the  finest  gut." 

"Will  not  after  dinner  do?" 

"No;  certainly  not,'-  said  Hazel  in  a  voice  of  command.     "I 


wouldn't  wait  a  moment  for  all  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt." 

Then  she  went  like  the  wind  and  fetched'them. 

"Oh,  thank  youl  thank  you!  Now  I  want—let  me  see— ah, 
there *s  an  old  rustv  hoop  that  was  washed  ashore,  on  one  of 
that  ship's  casks.  I  put  it  carefully  away;  how  the  unlikeliest 
things  come  in  useful  soon  or  late!" 

She  went  for  the  hoop,  but  not  so  rapidly,  for  here  it  w«is 
that  the  first  faint  doubt  of  his  sanity  came  in,  However,  she 
brought  it,  and  he  thanked  her. 

"And  now"  said  he,  "while  I  prepare  the  intelligence,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetch  me  the  rushes." 

**The  what?"  said  Helen,  in  growing  dismay. 

"The  rushes!    I'll  tell  you  where  to  find  some." 

Helen  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  temporise.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  better  after  eating  some  wholesome  food.  "I'll  fetch 
them  directly  after  dinner,"  said  she.  "But  it  will  be  spoiled 
if  I  leave  it  for  long;  and  I  do  so  want  it  to  be  nice  for  you  to- 
day-" '' 
•  "Dinner?"  cried  Hazel.  "What  do  I  care  for  dinner  now.  I 
am  solving  my  problem.  I'd  rather  go  without  dinner  for 
years  than  interrupt  a  great  idea.  Pray  let  dinner  take  its 
chance,  and  obey  me  for  once." 

"For  once!"  said  Helen,  and  turned  her  mild  hazel  eyes  on 
him  with  such  a  look  of  gentle  reproach. 

"Forgive  me!  But  don't  take  me  for  a  child,  asking  you  for 
a  toy;  I'm  a  poor  crippled  inventor,  who  sees  daylight  at  last. 
Oh,  I  am  on  fire;  and,  if  you  want  me  not  to  go  into  a  fever, 
why,  get  me  my  rushes," 

** Where  shall  1  find  them?"  said  Helen,  eatchin'g  fire  at  him. 

"Go  to  where  your  old  hut  stood,  and  follow  the  river  about 
a  furlong;  you  will  find  a  bed  of  high  rushes;  cut  me  a  good 
bundle,  out  them  below  the  water,  choose  the  stoutest.  Here 
is  a  pair  ot  shears  I  found  in  the  ship.^ 

She  took  the  shears  and  went  swiftly  across  the  sands  and  up 
the  slope.  He  watched  her  with  an  admiring  eye;  and  well  he 
might,  for  it  was  the  very  poetry  of  motion.  Hazel  in  his 
hours  of  health  had  almost  given  up  walking;  he  ran  from  point 
to  point,  without  fatigue  or  shortness  of  breath.  Helen  equally 
pressed  for  time,  did  not  run;  but  she  went  almost  as  fast  By 
rising  with  the  dawn,  by  three  meals  a  day  of  animal  food,  by 
constant  work,  and  heavenly  air,  she  was  in  a  condition  wo^ien 
rarelv  attain  to.  She  was  trained.  Ten  miles  was  no  more  to 
her  than  ten  yards.  And,  when  she  was  in  a  hurry,  she  got  over 
the  ground  by  a  grand  but  feminine  motion  not  easy  to  des* 
cribe.  It  was  a  series  of  smooth  undulations,  not  vulgar 
strides,  but  swift  rushes,  in  which  the  loins  seemed  to  propel 
the  whole  body,  and  the  feet  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground:  it 
was  the  vigor  and  freedom  of  a  savage,  with  the  grace  of  a 
hidy. 

And  so  it  was  she  swept  across  the  sands  and  up  the  slope, 

Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 

While  she  was  gone.  Hazel  cut  two  little  squares  of  seals' 
bladder,  one  larger  than  the  other.*  On  the  smaller  he  wrote: 
"An  English  lady  wrecked  on  an  island  W.  Longitude  103 
deg,  30  min.  S.  Latitude  between  the  33d  and  36th  parallels. 
Haste  to  her  rescue."  Then  he  folded  this  small,  and  enclosed 
it  in  the  larger  slip,  which  he  made  into  a  little  bag,  and  tied 
the  neck  extremely  tight  with  fine  gut,  leaving  a  long  piece  of 
the  gut  free. 

And  now  Helen  came  gliding  back,  as  she  went,  and  brought 
him  a  large  bundle  of  rushes. 

Then  he  asked  her  to  help  him  fasten  these  rushes  round  the 
iron  hoop. 

"It  must  not  be  done  too  regularly,"  said  he:  "hut  so  as  to 
look  as  much  like  a  little  bed  of  rushes  as  possiole.'^ 

Helen  was  puzzled  still,  but  interested.  So  she  set  to  work, 
and)  between  them,  they  fastened  rushes  all  round  the  hoop, 
although  it  was  a  large  one. 

But,  when  it  was  done,  Hazel  said  they  were  too  bare. 

"Then  we  will  fasten  another  row,"  said*  Helen,  good-hu- 
moredly.  And,  without  more  ado,  she(  was  off  to  the  river 
again. 

When  she  came  back,  she  found  him  up,  and  he  said  the  great 
excitement  had  cured  him— such  power  has  the  brain  over  the 
body.  This  convinced  her  that  he  had  really  hit  upon  some 
great  idea.  And,  when  she  had  made  him  eat  his  dinner  by 
her  fire,  she  asked  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

But,  by  a  natural  re-aetion,  the  glorious  and  glowing  excite- 
ment of  mind,  that  had  battled  his  very  rheumatic  pains,  was 
now  followed  by  doubt  and  dejection. 

"Don't  ask  me  yet,"  hg,|i|^|||^y';T5qo;^jspji|^  thing;  prac- 
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tice  is  another.  We  couat  without  our  antagonistfl.  I  forgot 
they  will  set  their  wits  against  mine:  and  they  are  many,  I 
am  but  one.  And  I  have  been  so  often  defeated.  And,  do 
you  know,  I  have  observed  that  whenever  I  say  beforehand 
now  I  am  going  to  do  something  clever,  I  am  always  defeated. 
J*ride  really  goes  before  destruction,  and  vanity  before  a 
fall." 

The  female  mind,  rejecting  all  else,  went  like  a  needless 
point  at  one  thing  in  this  explanation.  ^'Our  antagonists?^' 
said  Uelcn,  looking  sadly  puzzled.  **Why,  what  antagonists 
have  we?" 

"The  messenger,"  said  Hazel,  with  a  groan.  "The  aerial 
messengers.*' 

That  did  the  business.  Helen  dropped  the  subject  with  al- 
most ludicrous  haste;  and,  after  a  few  common-place  observa- 
tions, made  a  nice  comfortable  dose  of  grog  and  bark  for  him. 

This  she  administered  as  an  independent  transaction,  and 
not  at  all  by  way  of  comment  on  his  antagonists,  the  aerial 
messengers. 

It  operated  unkindly  for  her  purpose;  it  did  him  so  much 
good,  that  he  lifted  up  his  dejected  head,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
again,  and  he  set  to  work,  and,  by  sunset,  prepared  two  more 
bags  of  bladder  with  inscriptions  inside,  and  long  tails  of  fine 
gut  hanging.  He  then  set  to  work,  and,  with  fingers  far  less 
adroit  than  hers,  fastened  another  set  of  rushes  round  the  hoop 
He  set  them  less  e7enly,  and  some  of  them  not  quite  perpen- 
dicular; and,  while  he  was  fumbling  over  this,  and  examining 
the  effect  with  paternal  glances,  Helenas  hazel  eye  dwelt  on 
him  with  furtive  pity;  for,  to  her,  this  girdle  of  rushes  was  now 
an  instrument,  that  bore  an  ugly  likeness  to  that  sceptre  of 
straw,  with  which  vanity  run  to  seed  sways  imaginary  king- 
doms in  Bedlam  or  Bicetrc. 

And  yet  he  was  better.  He  walked  about  the  cavern  and 
conversed  charmingly:  he  was  dictionary,  essayist,  raconteur, 
anything  she  liked;  and,  as  she  prudently  avoided  and  ignored 
the  one  fatal  topic,  it  was  a  delightful  evening;  her  fingers 
were  as  busy  as  his  tongue;  and,  when  he  retired,  she  present- 
ed him  with  the  fruits  of  a  fortnight's  work,  a  glorious  wrap- 
per made  of  fleecy  cotton  enclosed  in  a  plaited  web  of  flexible 
and  silky  grasses.  He  thanked  her.  and  blessed  her,  and  re- 
tired for  the  night. 

About  midnight  she  awoke  and  felt  uneasy;  so  she  did  what 
since  bis  illness  she  had  done  a  score  of  times  without  his  know- 
ledge, she  stole  from  her  lair  to  wa*ch  him. 

She  found  him  wrapped  in  her  present,  which  gave  hergre»t 
pleasure;  and  sleeping  like  an  infant  which  gave  her  joy.  She 
eyed  him  eloquently  for  a  long  time;  and  then  very  timidly  put 
out  her  hand  and,  in  her  quality  of  nurse,  laid  it  lighter  than 
down  upon  his  brow. 

The  brow  was  cool,  and  a  very  Hllght  moisture  on  it  showed 
the  fever  was  going,  or  gone. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  looking  at  him:  and  she 
thought  of  all  they  two  had  done  and  suffered  together.  Her 
eyes  absorbed  him,  devonredJiim.  The  time  flew  by  unheed- 
ed. It  was  so  sweet  to  be  able  to  set  her  face  free  from  its  re- 
straint, and  let  all  its  sunshine  beam  on  him;  and,  even  when 
she  retired  at  last,  those  light  hazel  eyes,  that  could  flash  fire  at 
times,  but  were  all  dove-like  now,  hung  and  lingered  on  him 
as  if  they  could  never  look  at  him  enough. 

Half-an-hour  before  day -break  she  was  awakened  by  the  dog 
howling  piteously.  She  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  that:  not  much. 
However  she  got  up,  and  issued  from  her  cavern,  just  as  the 
sun  showed  his  red  eye  above  the  horizon.  She  went  towards 
the  boat  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  found  Ponto  tied  to  the 
helmf  the  boat  was  empty,  and  Hazel  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  dismay. 

The  dog  howled  and  whined  louder  than  ever. 


TURTLE  AND  TUETLE  EATERS. 

Tiio  pour  turtle,  like  its  eggs,  does  not  escape  man's  digest- 
ive organs,  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  turtle  was 
eaten  by  the  very  poor  in  Jamaica,  Now,  however,  calipash, 
calipee,  and  green  fat  are  delicacies  known  only  to  the  rich. 
Considerable  cunning  is  required  in  hunting  both  the  tnrtle 
and  the  guana.  The  guana  is  hunted  with  dogs;  and  when 
taken  alive,  its  mouth  must  be  sewed  up  to  prevent  its  biting. 
It  has  bc^Mi  known  to  live  a  month,  and  even  six  weeks  with- 
out food.  The  tuitle  is  watched  when  it  comes  on  shore  at 
night,  and  moroly  tumbled  over  on  its  back,  where  it  lies  hclp- 
\0HH   unlll   lis   enptoi'K  have  time  to  knock  it  on  the  head  and 


Carrv  it  ofi;  A  soft-shelled  tnrtle  abounding  in  the  bayous  o 
Louisiana,  is  much  prized  as  a  table-delicacy.  It  is  partieo 
larly  hard  to  catch;  but  when  sunning  itself  on  a  log  at  tibi 
water-side,  is  often  a  fair  mark  for  a  rifle.  However,  wbei 
shot,  it  is  unluckily  prone  to  tumble  into  the  water  and  m&k< 
its  escape,  even  in  death.  Bnt  man's  stomach  is  not  to  be  dia 
appointed;  consequently,  his  ingenuity  must  be  pressed  ia« 
his  service.  To  prevent  the  prey  escaping,  the  following  satij 
factory  plan  has  been  devised  by  an  ingenious  epicure: — A 
piece  01  wood,  one  inch  long,  was  cut  and  so  rounded  as  easilj 
to  fit  the  tube  of  his  rifle,  ^o  this  a  piece  of  stout  twine  sevea 
or  eight  inches  long  was  secured,  the  other  end  of  which  wsl 
run  through  a  rifle  ball.  The  ball  was  then  inserted  in  it 
place,  the  string  and  piece  of  wood  followed,  and  all  w& 
ready  for  the  turtle.  Getting  a  fair  shot,  the  ball  pierced  th< 
turtle  through,  and  entered  the  log  on  which  the  turtle  was  1; 
ing,  where  it  struck.  The  string  and  taggle  held  the  astoniab 
ed  beast  firmly  until  his  enemy  should  come  in  a  canoe  aD 
make  good  his  capture. 


PARLOR 


AMUSEMENTS 
YOUNG  FOLKS. 


FOR     OU] 


TWO  LIQUIDS  MAKE  A  tiOLID 
Dissolve  muriate  of  Ihne  In  water  until  it  will  dissolve  no  more;  mea^^u: 
out  aa  equal  qaantity  of  oil  of  vitriol;  both  will  be  tran^>arent  fluids;  bi 
if  equal  quantities  of  each  be  slowly  mixed  and  etirred  together,  they  wi 
become  a  ^id  mass,  with  the  evolation  of  smolce  or  muriatic  acid. 
CH  A  RADB    13. 
My  first  is  a  busy  indastTious  thing, 
Without  which  no  hue  die  can  your  porUr  bring. 
My  second  is  notliing  to  Bpeak  of,  yet  suftids 
For  thousands  or  millions,  hi  money  or  lande; 
My  third  is  a  question  we  meeteveiy  day, 
Relating  to  things  we  do,  think,  or  say; 
My  whole  is  the  qaeetioner— once  it  was  you, 
If  not,  'twas  yoar  brother,  or  cousin,  or— whew! 
It  was  somebody  else  whom  your  grandmotlier  Imcw. 
CONUNDRUMS, 
48    Why  is  a  woodman  like  a  stage  actor? 

44.    Why  is  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  dial-plate  like:a  pair  of  ^^p^ctacieol' 
46.    Why  is  the  best  baker  most  in  want  of  bread? 

ANSWERS  TO  NO.  35,  PAGE  108. 
CoRBADE  12 -Patch- work. 

OONUNURUMS, 

No.,40-Cani8ter  (Can-lstir?} 

No.  41>-Thc  forceps  pinches,  the  awl  pUuchee. 

No.  42— Because  only  the  bont  part  i-  left.   ' 


PRETTY. 

A  pretty  little  maiden 

Had  a  pretty  little  dream, 
And  a  pretty  little  wedding 

Was  the  pretty  little  theme. 
A  pretty  little  bachelor 

To  win  her  favor  tried, 
And  asked  her  how  she'd  like  to  bo 

Ilis  pretty  little  bride. 

With  some  pretty  liUle  blushes^ 

And  a  pretty  little  sigh, 
And  some  pretty  little  glancoi? 

From  a  pretty  little  eye; 
With  a  pretty  little  face, 

Behind  a  pretty  fan, 
She  smiled  on  the  propo.sals 

Of  this  pretty  little  man. 

This  pretty  liLtlo  iuilv 
And  her  pretty  little  apark. 

Met  the  pretty  little  parson 
And  his  pretty  little  clerk; 

A  pretty  little  wedding  ring 
United  them  for  life. 

A  pretty  little  hu^^band  ^-^rs\o 
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POETRY. 


ONLY     WAITING. 


A  worn  out  veteran  for  trntb,  who  wat  so  poor  ii.s  to  be  in  an  alnu-hoaM, 
vr.i.-'  ( iked  what  he  was  ddDg  now,   Ht  replied, 


/ 


"on  lt  waitivo." 

Only  wailing  till  tbo  sbadowc 

Are  a  little  longer  groViil 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer' 

Of  the  day'g  last  beam  is  tlowo; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  day,     ■  ■ 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Thpongh  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waliinj^  till  the  roapcre 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home: 
For  the  summer-time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come. 

Quickly,  reapers,  gather  quickly         '"" 

The  last  ripo  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depirt.    *" -^^  * 

Only  waiting  till  the  augelH     ^/^' 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate,         /"^*^ 
At  whose  foot  I  long  have  lingered. 

Weary^  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps. 

And  their  voices  for  away; 
_      Jf  they  call  me,  I  am  wailing, 

Only  waiting  to  obey* 

Only  waiting  till  the  i^adows 

Are  a  little  longer  croitnj^ 
Only  waiting  till  the  gffinmer 

Of  tho  day's  last  bcaDTIs' flown; 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness. 

Holy.  deathl<*P8  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathwav  to  the  skies.  ,    '    , 

HAROLD, 

TFTE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS, 


BY   KiH    K.    BULWEU    I.YTTON. 


[€0NTINUE1>.J 

THE  AXE  AND  THE  BOW. 


At^  Ku'Mj  as  the  first  joy  of  the  meetiui^  was  over, 
Lc  earl  mM  to  Haco,  whom  he  had  drawn  to  bis 
acast  witli  an  «  inhidco  nn  fond  us  that  bestowed  Q\) 
rVolnoth--  ^ 


"Remerobering  thee  a  boy,  I  came  to  say  to  thee 
'Be  my  Bon;'  but  seeing  thee  a  man  I  change  the 
prayer;  supply  thy  father ^s  place,  and  be  my  brother! 
And  thou,  VVoluoth,  ha»t  thou  kept  thy  word  with 
me?  Norman  is  thy  garb,  in  truth,  is  thy  heart  still 
Engliflhi"   • 

**HiBtl"  whispered  Ilaco,  'hiat!  we  have  a  i>roverb, 
that  walls  hare  ears." 

"But  French  walls  can  hardly  nnderslaiul  our  broad 
Saxon  of  Kent,  Itruit/*  said  Harold  smiling,  thouf^li 
with  a  shade  on  his  brow. 

"True,  continue  to  speak  Saxou,"  said  Haco,  '^uud 
we  are  safe." 

"Safel"  echoed  Harold. 

*'Haco*8  fears  are  childish,  uiy  brother,"  aaid  Wol- 
noth,  **and  he  wrongs  the  duke." 

"Not  the  duke,  but  the  policy  which  surrounds  him 
like  an  atmosphere,"  exclaimed  Haco.  *'0,  Harold, 
generous  indeed  wert  thou  to  come  hither  for  thy 
kinsfolk — generous!  But  for  England's  weal,  better 
had  we  rotted  out  our  lives  in  exile,  ere  thou,  hope  and 
prop  of  England,  set  foot  in  these  webs  of  wile." 

*«Tut!*'  said  WoJnoth,  "good  it  is  for  Eugland  that 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  should  be  frieuds." 

Harold,  who  had  lived  to  grow  as  wise  in  mm's 
hearts  as  his  father,  save  when  the  natural  trustfulness 
"that  lay  under  his  calm  exterior  lulled  his  sagacity, 
turned  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  faces  of  his  two  kins- 
men; and  he  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  that  a  deeper 
intellect  and  graver  forethought  than  Wolnoth's  fair 
face  betrayed,  characterized  the  dark  eye  and  serious 
brow  of  Haco.  Ho  therefore  drew  his  nephew  a  h'ttle 
aside,  and  said  to  him — 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed.     Deemest  thou  that  this 
fair  spoken  duke  will  dare  aught  against  my  life?*' 
"Life,  no;  liberty,  yes." 

Harold  started,  and  those  strong  passions  native  to 
his  breast,  but  usually  curbed  beneath  hia  majestic 
will,  heaved  in  his  bosom,  and  flashed  in  his  eye. 
"Liberty! — let  him  dare!     Though  all   his  tro  jus 

Eaved  the  way  from  his  court  to  the  coast  I  would 
ew  my  way  through  their  ranks.'' 
''Deemest  thou  that  I  am  a  coward?"  said  Haco 
simply,  "yet,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and 
against  King  Edward's  well-kuown  remonstrance,  hath 
not  the  count  detained  me,  years,  yea.  long  years,  in 
this  land?  Kind  arc  his  words,  wily  his  deeds.  Fear 
not  force;  fear  fraud,'* 

"1  fear  ^leither,*'  answered  Harold,  drawing  himself 
i|p,  'nor  do  I  repent  me  one  moment.    No!  nor  did   I 

repf  at  in  the  dunffeon  of  that  felon  count,  whom  God 

^  ^  jHzed  Dy  vjv^v^S.   - 


m^^m^m^m^ 
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grant  mc  life  to  repay  with  fire  and  sword  for  his  trea- 
son— that  I  myself  have  come  hither  to  demand  my 
kinsmen.  I  come  in  the  name  of  England,  strung"  in 
her  might,  and  sacred  in  lier  majesty.*' 

Before  Ilaco  could  reply,  the  door  opened  and  Kaoul 
de  Tancarville,  as  grand  chamberlain,  entered,  with  all 
Harold's  Saxon  train,  and  a  goodly  number  of  Nor- 
man squires  and  attendants,  bearing  rich  vestures. 

The  noMe  bowed  to  the  earl  with  his  country*??  pol- 
ished courtesy,  and  besought  leava  to  lead  him  to  the 
bath,  while  his  own  squires  prepared  liis  raiment  for 
the  banquet  to  be  held  in  his  honor.  So  all  further 
conference  with  his  young  kinsmen  was  then  sus- 
pended. 

The  most  seductive  of  men  was  William  in  his  fair 
moods;  and  he  lavished  all  the  witcheries  at  his  con- 
trol upon  bis  guest.  If  possible  yet  more  gracious 
was  Matilda  the  duchess.  This  woman,  eminent  for 
mental  culture,  for  personal  beauty,  and  for  a  spirit 
and  ambition  no  less  great  than  her  lord's,  knew  well 
how  to  choose  such  subjects  of  discouree  as  might 
most  flatter  an  English  ear.  Her  connexion  with  Har- 
old, through  her  sister's  marriage  with  Tostig,  war- 
ranted a  familiarity  almost  caressing,  which  she 
assumed  toward  the  comely  earl;  and  she  insisted, 
with  a  winning  smile,  that  all  the  hours  which  the 
duke  would  leave  at  his  disposal  should  be  spent 
with  her. 

The  unfavorable  impressions  made  upon  his 
thoughts  by  Haco's  warnings  could  scarcely  fail  to 
yield  beneath  the  prodigal  courtesies  lavished  upon 
him  and  the  open  frankness  with  wliich  William  laugh- 
ingly excused  himsplf  for  having  so  long  detained  the 
hostages,  'in  order,  my  guest,  to  make  thee  come  find 
fetch  them.  And,  by  St.  Valery,  now  thou  art  here, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  till,  at  least,  thou  hast  lost  in 
gentler  memories  the  recollection  of  the  scurvy  treat- 
ment thou  hast  met  from  that  barbarous  count.  Nay, 
never  bite  thy  lip,  Harold,  my  friend,  leave  to  me  thy 
revenge  upon  Guy.  Soonei*  or  later,  the  very  manier 
he  hath  extorted  from  me  shall  give  excuse  for  sword 
and  lance,  and  then,  pardex,  thou  shalt  come  and  cross 
steel  in  thine  own  quarrel.  How  I  rejoice  that  I  can 
show  to  the  heaufrere  of  my  dear  cousin  and  seigneur 
some  return  for  all  the  courtesies  the  English  king 
and  kingdom  bestowed  upon  me  I  To-morrow  we  will 
ride  to  Rouen;  there,  all  knightly  sports  shall  be  held 
to  grace  thy  coming;  and  by  St.  Michael,  the  knight- 
saint  of  the  Norman,  nought  else  will  content  mc  than 
to  have  thy  name  on  in  the  list  of  my  chosen  chevaliers. 
But  the  night  wears  now,  and  thou  sure  must  need 
sleep;  and  thus  talking,  the  duke  himself  led  the  way 
to  Harold's  chamber,  and  insiated  on  removing  the 
oHche  from  his  robe  of  state.  As  he  did  so  he  passed 
his  hand,  as  if  carelessly,  along  the  earl's  right  arm. 
*'Hal"  said  he  suddenly,  and  in  his  natural  tone  of 
voice,  which  was  short  and  quick,  "these  muscles  have 
known  practise!  Dost  thou  think  thou'  couldst  bend 
my  bow?** 

'*Who  could  bend  that  of — Ulysset??''  returned  the 
earl,  fixing  his  deep  blue  eye  upon  tlic  Norman's. 
William  unconsciously  changed  color,  for  he  felt  that 
he  was  at  that  moment  more  Ulysses  than  Achilles. 

Side  by  side,  William  and  Harold  entered  the  fair 
city  of  Rouen,  and  there,  a  succession  of  the  brilliant 
pageants  and  knightly  entertainments   was  designed 


to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  captivate  the  fancy  of  the  earl 
These  festivities  were  relieved  by  pompoHB  cxcm- 
sions  and  progresses  from  town  to  town,  and  fert  to 
fort,  throughout  the  duchy,  and  according  to  Bome 
authorities,  even  to  a  visit  to  Philip  the  French  king 
at  Compeigne.  On  the  return  to  Rouen,  Harold  and 
the  six  thegns  of  his  train  were  solenmly  admitted  in- 
to that  peculiar  band  of  warlike  brothers  which  Wil- 
liam had  instituted,  and  to  which,  following  the  diw- 
nicles  of  the  after  century,  we  have  given  the  naiae 
of  knighii^.  The  silver  baldrick  was  belted  on,  and 
the  lance,  with  its  pointed  banderol,  was  placed  in  the 
hand,  and  the  seven  Saxon  lords  became  Norman 
knights. 

The  evening  after  this  ceremonial,  Harold  was  with 
the  duchess  and  her  fair  daughters— all  children.  The 
beauty  of  one  the  girls jlrew  from  him  those  compK- 
ments  so  sweet  to  a  mother's  ear.  Matilda  looked  iq 
from  the  broidery  on  which  she  was  engaged,  an( 
beckoned  to  her  the  child  thus  praised. 

**Adeliza,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
dark  locks,  "though  we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst 
learn  too  early  how  men's  tongues  can  gloze  and  flat- 
ter, yet  this  noble  guest  hatb^o  high  a  repute  for 
truth,  that  thou  mayest  at  least  believe  him  sincere 
when  he  says  thy  face  is  fair.  Think  of  it,  and  with 
pride,  my  child;  let  it  keep  thee  through  youth  from 
the  homage  of  meaner  men;  and,  perad venture,  St 
Michael  and  St.  Valery  may  bestow  on  the  a  mate 
valiant  and  comely  as  this  noble  lord." 

The  child  blushed  to  her  brow ;  but  answered  with 
the  quickness  of  a  spoiled  infant — unless  perhaps  she 
had  been  previously  tutored  so  to  reply — '*Sweet  Mo- 
ther, I  will  have  no  mate  and  no  lord  but  Harold  hun- 
self;  aftid  if  he  will  not  have  Adeliza  as  his  wife,  she 
will  die  a  nun." 

*'Froward  child,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  wool*'  saii 
Matilda  smiling.  "Thou  heardest  her,  noble  Harold; 
what  is  thine  answer?" 

**That  she  will  grow  wiser,"  said  the  eai'l,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  kissed  the  child^s  forehead.  **Fair  damsel, 
ere  thou  art  ripe  for  the  altar,  time  will  have  sowi 
gray  in  these  locks;  ad^  thou  wouldst  smile  indeed  ii 
scorn,  if  Harold  then  claimed  thv  troth.*' 

"Not  so,"  said  Matilda  ©eriously;  "high  bom  dam^ 
sels  see  youth  not  in  years  but  in  fame — fame,  which 
is  young  forever!" 

Startled  by  the  gravity  with  which  Matilda  spoke, 
as  if  to  give  importance  to  what  had  seemed  a  jest, 
the  earl  versed  in  courts,  felt  that  a  snare  was  round 
him.  and  replied  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest: — 
Happy  am  I  to  wear  on  my  heart  a  charm,  proof  a- 
gainst  all  the  beauty  even  of  this  court." 

Matilda's  face  darkened;  and  William  entering  at 
that  time  with  his  usual  abruptness,  lord  and  lady  exn 
changed  glances,  not  unobserved  by  Harold. 

The  duke,  however,  drew  aside  the  Saxon;  and  say- 
ing gayly,  **\VeNormansarc  not  naturally  jealous;  but 
then,  till  now,  we  have  not  had  Saxon  gallants  closet- 
ed with  our  wives;*'  added  more  seriously,  **Harold  I 
have  a  grace  to  pray  at  thy  hands — come  with  me." 

The  earl  followed  William  into  his  chamber,  which 
ho  found  filled  with  chiefs,  in  high  converse;  and 
William  hastened  to  inform  him  that  he  was  about  to 
make  a  military  expedition  against  the  Bretons;  €md, 
knowing  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  warfare, 
as  well  as  the  language  and  manners,  of  their  kindred 
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"Welsh,  be  besought  his  aid  iu  a  campaign   which  be 
pFomised  him  shonld  be  brief. 

Perhaps  the  earl  was  not,  in  his  own  mind,  averse 
froai  returning  William's  display  of  power  by  some 
evidence  of  his  own  military  skill,  and  the  valor  of  the 
Saxon  thegns  in  his  train.  There  might  bo  prudence 
in^  Buch  exhibition,  and  at  all  events,  he  could  not 
with  a  good  grace  decline  William's  proposal.  He  en- 
chanted William  therefore  by  a  simple  acquiescence; 
and  the  rest  of  the  evening — deep  into  night — was 
spent  in  examining  charts  of  the  fort  and  country  in- 
tended to  be  attacked. 

The  siege  commenced  and,  one  day,  during  a  short 
truce  with  the  defenders  of  the  place,  they  were  be- 
sieging, the  Noimans  were  diverting  their  leisure  with 
martial  games,  in  which  Taillefer  slione  pre*eminentj 
while  Harold  and  William  stood  without  their  tent, 
watching  the  animated  field,  the  duko  abruptly  ex- 
claimed to  Mallet  de  Graville,  "Bring  me  my  bow. 
Now,  Harold,  let  me  see  if  thou  canst  bend  it.*' 

The  bow  was  brought,  and  Saxon  and  Norman 
gathered  round  the  spot. 

"Fasten  thy  glove  to  yonder  tree,  Mallet,'' said  the 
duke,  taking  that  mighty  bow  in  his  hand,  and  care- 
fully feeling  the  string. 

Then  he  drew  the  arc  to  his  ear;  and  the  tree 
itself  seemed' to  shake  at  the  shock,  as  the  shaft  pierc- 
ing the  glove,  lodged  half  way  in  the  trunk. 

"Such  are  not  our  weapons,^'  said  the  earl;  "and  ill 
would  it  become  me,  unpractised,  so  to  j)eril  our  Eng- 
lish honor,  as  to  strive  against  the  arm  that  could 
bend  that  arc  and  wing  that  arrow.  But,  that  1  may 
show  these  Norman  knights  that,  at  least,  we  have 
some  weapon  wherewith  we  can  parry  shaft  and  smite 
assailer,  bring  me  forth,  Oodrith,  my  shield  and  ray 
Danish  ax/' 

^  Taking  the  shield  and  ax  which  the  Saxon  brought 
him,  Harold  then  stationed  himself  before  the  tree. 

"Now,  fair  duke,  choose  thou  the  longest  shaft — 
bid  thy  ten  doughtiest  archers  take  their  bows;  round 
this  tree  will  I  move,  and  let  each  shaft  be  aimed  at 
whatever  space  in  my  mailleps  body  T  to-^ve  unguard- 
ed by  my  shield.'' 

**No,"8aid  William  hawtily,  "that  weie  murder." 

"It  is  but  the  common  peril  of  war,"  said  Harold 
simply;  and  he  walked  to  the  tree. 

The  blood  mounted  to  William's  brow,  and  the 
lion's  thirst  of  carnage  parched  his  throat. 

**An  he  will  have  it  so,"  said  he,  bcckiuiiug  to  his 
archers,  *'let  not  Normandy  be  shamed.  Watch  well, 
and  let  every  shaft  go  homcj  avoid  only  the  licad  and 
the  heart;  such  orgnlonn  vaunting  is  host  cured  by 
blood-letting,'' 

The  archers  nodded  and  took  the  ir  post,  cricli  at  a 
separate  quarter;  and  deadly,  indeed,  seemed  the 
danger  of  the  earl,  for  as  he  moved,  though  ho  kept 
his  back  guarded  by' the  tree,  some  p^irf's  Of  his  form 
the  shield  left  exposed,  and  it  would  have  boon  im- 
possible in  his  quick-shifting  movements,  for  the  arch- 
ers to  aim  to  wound,  yet  to  sparo  life;  yet  the  earl 
seemed  to  take  no  peculiar  care  to  avoid  the  peril;  lift- 
ing his  bare  head  fearlessly  above  the  shield,  and  in- 
cluding in  one  gaze  of  his  steadfast  eye;  calmly  ^rig-lit 
even  at  a  distance,  all  the  shafts  of  the  archers   ; 

At  one  moment  five  of  tiic  arrows  hi^^vcd  through 
the  air,  and  with  such  wonderful  (juickne^.s  had  the 
shield  turned  to  each,  tliat  three   fell  to   ihc   ground 


blunted  against  it,  and  two  broke  on  it  surface. 

But  William  waiting  for  the  first  discharge,  and 
seeing  full  mark  at  Harold's  breast  as  the  buckler 
turned,  now  sent  forth  his  terrible  shaft  The  noble 
Taillefer  with  a  poet's  sympathy  cried,  "Saxon  be- 
ware!' "but  the  watchhd  Saxon  needed  not  the  warn- 
ing. As  if  in  disdain  Harold  met  not  the  shaft  with 
his  shield,  but  swinging  high  his  mighty  ax,  (which 
with  most  men  required  both  hands  so  \vi(dd  it,)  he 
advanced  a  step  and  clove  <h(*  ru^hin^  arrrow  in 
twain. 

Before  William^s  loud  oath  of  wrath  and  surprise 
left  his  lips,  the  five"  shafts  of  the  remaining  archers 
fell  as  vainly  as  their  predecessors  against  the  nimble 
shield. 

Then  advancing,  litirold  said  cheerfully — ''This  is 
but  defense,  fair  duke — and  little  worth  the  ax  if  it 
could  not  smite  as  well  as  ward.  Wherefore,  I  pray 
you,  place  on  the  top  of  yonder  broken  stone  pillar, 
which  seems  some  relic  of  Druid  heathenesse,  such 
helm  and  shirt  of  mail  a^  thou  deemest  most  proof 
against  aword  and  pertuizan,  and  judge  if  our  English 
ax  can  guard  well  our  English  land.'' 
->•  **Ifthy  ax  can  cleave  the  helmet  I  wore  at.Bavent, 
when  the  Franks  antl  their  king  fled  before  me,''  said 
the  duke,  grimly,  "I  shall  hold  Caesar  in  fault,  not  to 
have  invented  a  weapon  so  dread." 

And  fttriding"  back  into  his  pavilion,  he  came  forth 
with  the  helm  and  shirt  of  mail,  which  was  worn 
stronger  and  heavier  by  the  Normans,  as  fighting 
usually  on  horseback,  than  by  Dane  and  Saxon,  who, 
mainly  fighting  on  foot,  could  not  have  endured  the 
cumbrous  burthen:  and  if  strong  and  dour  generally 
with  the  Norman,  judge  what  solid  weight  that  mighty 
duke  could  endure!  With  his  own  hand  William 
placed  the  mail  on  the  ruinwl  Druid  stone,  and  on  the 
mail  the  helm. 

Harold  looked  long  and  gravely  at  the  edge  of  his 
ax;  it  wap  so  richly  gilt  and  damasquiucd.  that  the 
wharpnces  of  its  temper  could  not  well  have  been  dis- 
cerned beneath  that  holiday  glitter.  But  this  ax  had 
come  to  him  from  Canute  the  Great,  who  himself,  un- 
like the  Danes,  small  and  slight,  had  supplied  his  de- 
ficiency of  mu8cl<»  by  the  finest  dexterity  and  the 
most  perfect  weapons.  JTamoun  had  been  that  ax  in 
the  delicat'^  hand  of  ('anute — how  much  more  tremen- 
dous in  the  ample  gr^sp  of  Harold!  Swinging  now 
in  both  hands  this  weapon,  with  a  peculiar  and  rapid 
whirl,  which  gave  it  an  inconceivable  impetus,  the  earl 
let  fall  the  crushing  blow;  at  the  first  stroke  outright 
iu  the  center,  rolled  the  helm;  at  the  second,  through 
all  the  woven  mail  (cleft  atiundcr  as  the  lightest  fila- 
gree work  of  the  goldsmith,)  shore  the  blade,  and  a 
great  fragmeitt  of  the  Btonn  its(lf  cn.n^.o  tumbling  on 
the  sod. 

The  Normtn?^  stood  agba'^l,  and  Wiliinm's  face  was 
0^  pale  as- the  shattered  stono.  The  groat  duke  felt 
oven  hid  malchlef:.'j  dis.simnlation  fail  him;  nor,  unused 
to  the  special  practise  and  craft  which  the  ax  re(|uired, 
could  he  have  pretended,  t'Cspito  a  physical  strength 
superi"T  ev(  n  to  nurola's,  to  rivid  blows  whie^i  seem- 
ed to  him  nion^  than  mortal. 

'•Lives  there  any  other  man  in  ti.c  wid(^  world  who 
could  pctform  that  fpjjt?''  exch'im  d  tli^  famous  Bruce, 
the  ancr.-^tir  of  the  famous  Scot 

"Nay,"  Faid  Harold  r  imply,  "at  leant  thiity  thou- 
sand such  men  have  I  le&abj/J^^UBtiDO^itJjis  WiS  but 
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the  stroke  of  an  idle  vanity,  and  strength  becomes  ten* 
fold  in  a  good  cause." 

The  duke  heard,  and  fearful  lest  he  should  betray 
his  sense  of  the  latent  meaning  couched  under  his 
guest's  words  he  hastily  muttered  forth  reluctant  com- 
pliment and  praise;  while  Fitzosbome,  De  Bohun,  and 
other  chiefs  more  genuinely  knightly,  gave  way  to 
unrestrained  admiration. 

Then  beckoning  De  Graville  to  follow  him,  the  duke 
strode  oflf  toward  the  tent  of  his  brother  of  Bayeux, 
who,  though,  except  on  extraordinary  octasions,  ho 
did  not  join  in  positive  conflict,  usually  aocompanied 
William  in  his  military  excursions,  both  to  bless  the 
best  and  to  advise  (for  liis  martial  science  was  consid* 
,erable)  the  council  (jf  war 

The  bishop,  who,  despile  the  sanctimony  of  the 
court,  and  his  own  stern  nature,  was  (though  secretly 
and  dccoroualy)  a  gallant  of  great  success  in  other 
fields  besides  Mure,  was  alone  in  his  pavilion,  inditing 
an  epistle  to  ascertain  fair  damo  at  Rouen,  whom  he 
had  unwilliugly  left  to  follow  his  brother.  At  the  en* 
trance  of  Willi  an),  whose  morals  in  such  matters  urere 
pure  and  rigid,  he  8 wept  the  letter  into  the  chest  «f 
relics  which  always  accompanied  him,  and  rose  saying 
indifferently — 

*'A  treatise  on  the  uiUheuticity  of  ti.  Thomas's 
little  finger  1     But  wliat  ails  you!  you  are  disturbed!*' 

*'Odo,  Odo,  this  man  bailies  me— this  man  fools  me: 
I  make  no  ground  with  him,  I  have  spent— Ooa 
knows  what  I  have  «pciit,'*  said  the  duke,  sighing 
with  ponilcut  parsimony,  '*in  banquets,  and  eerimo- 
nies,  and  processions;  to  say  nothing  of  my  bel  i)ianier 
of  Yonne,  and  t  c  ?um  wrung  from  my  coffers  by  that 
greo  ly  Ponthcvin.  All  gone — all  wasted — all  melted 
like  snow!  and  the  r^axon  is  as  Saxon  as  if  he  had 
seen  neither  Normiui  splendor,  nor  been  released  from 
the  danger  by  Nuimaii  treasure.  But,  by  the  Splen« 
dor  Divine,  1  w%fre  a  fuol  indeed,  if.  I  suffered  him  to 
return  home.  Would  thou  hadst  seen  the  sorcerer 
cleave  my  helmet  and  mail  just  now,  as  easily  as  if 
they  hitd  been  willow  tv.igs.  0  Odo,  Odo,  my  soul  is 
troubled,  and  6 1.  Michael  forsakes  mel'^ 

While  William  run  on  thus  distractedly,  the  prelate 
lifted  his  eye^s  inquiringly  to  De  Graville,  who  now 
stood  within  the  tent,  and  the  knight  related  briefly 
the  recent  trial  of  strength. 

*'I  bee  nought  in  this  to  chafe  thee,"  said  Odo;  **the 
man  unce  thine,  the  stronger  the  vassal,  the  more 
powerful  the  lord.'* 

"But  he  is  not  mine;  1  have  sounded  him  as  far  as 
I  dare  go  Matilda  hath  almost  openly  offered  him 
our  fairest  daughter  •m  his  wife,  Nothisg  dazzles, 
nothing  moves  him.  Thinkcst  thou  I  care  for  his 
strong  arm?  Tut,  no;  I  chafe  at  the  proud  heart  that 
set  the  arm  in  motion,  the  proud  meaning  his  words 
symboled  out, — 'So  will  English  strength  guard  Eng- 
lish land  from  the  Norman — so  ax  and  shield  will  derjr 
your  mail  and  your  shafts.'  Man,  man,  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  was  in  the  turn  of  that  shield,  and  the 
stroke  of  that  ax.  But  let  him  bewarcl"  growled  the 
duke  fiercely,  *'or — " 

"May  I  speak,"  interrupted  De  Graville,  "and  sug- 
gest a  counsel?" 

"Speak  out,  in  God's  name,*'  cried  the  duke. 

'*Thcn  I  should  say,  with  submission,  that  the  way 
to  tame  a  lion  is  not  by  gorging  him,  but  daunting. 
Bold  is  the  lion  against  open  foes,  but  the  lion  in  toils 


loses  its  nature.    Just  now  my  lord  said  that  Ha 
should  not  return  to  his  native  land — " 

**Nor  shall  he,  but  as  my  sworn  man  "  exclaii 
the  duke. 

"And  if  you  now  put  to  him  that  choice,  think 
it  will  favor  your  views?    Will   he  not  reject  i 
proffers  with  hot  scorn?'* 

•'Scorn!  darest  thou  that  word  to  me?"    cried 
duke.    "Scorn!  have  I  no  headsman  whose   a: 
sharp  as  Harold's?  and  the  neck  of  a  captive  is 
sheathed  in  my  Norman  mail." 

"Pardon,  pardon,  my  liege,"  said  Mallet,  with  sp 

tbttt  to  save  my  chief  from  a  hasty  action  that  m 
ring  long  remorse,  I  spoke  thus  boldly.  Give 
earl  at  least  fair  warning:  a  prison  or  fealty  to  t 
that  is  the  choice  before  him!  let  him  know  it;  let 
see  that  thy  dungeons  are  dark,  and  thy  walls  imj 
able.  Threaten  not  his  life— brave  men  care  not 
that!  threaten  thyself  nought,  but  let  others  y 
upon  him  with  fear  of  his  freedom.  Tknow  well  t 
Sazishmen;  I  know  well  Harold,  freedom  is  1 
passion,  they  are  cowards  when  threatened  with 
doom  of  four  walls/' 

"I  conceive  thee,  wise  son,*'  exclaimed  Odo. 

"Hal"  said  the  duke,  slowly;  "and  yet  it  wui 
prevent  such  suspicions  that  I  took  care,  after 
first  nleeting,  to  separate  him  from  Haco  and  ^ 
noth,  for  they  must  have  learned  much  in  Nor 
gossip,  ill  to  repeat  to  the  Saxon." 

"Wolnoth  is  almost  wholly  Norman,'*^  said 
bishop  smilinfl^;  **Wolnoth  is  bound  par-amours, 
certahi  fair  Norman  dame;  and,  I  trow  well,   pr 
her  charms  here  to  the  thought  of  his  return. 
Haco,  as  thou  knowest,  is  sullen  and  watchful." 

**So  much  the  better  companion  for  Harold  n 
said  De  Graville. 

"I  am  fated  ever  to  plot  and  to  scheme  P'  said 
duke,  groaning,  as  if  he  had  been  the  simplest  of  i 
"but,  natheleas,  I  love  the  stout  earl,  and  I  meai 
for  his  own  good — that  is,  compatible  with  my  ri 
and  claims  to  the  heritage  of  Edward  my  conain, 

'*0f  course,"  said  the  bishop, 


LESSON    IN    GEOLOGT,    NO.    21 

There  are  volcanoes  which  eject  water,  or  w 
craters  are  filled  with  it.  The  greater  pait  of  th^ 
pour  discharged  by  volpanoes  is  purely  aqueous. 
18  this  vapour  when  condensed  by  cold  air  that  f< 
the  springs  which  are  on  the  sides  of  volcanic  m 
tains.  But,  besides  this  aqueous  vapour,  there 
cases  in  which  water  is  a  volcanic  product.  It 
been  argued  by  many  that  water  acts  an  impoi 
part  in  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  since,  of  300  vi 
noes  on  tho'globe,  two.thirds  arc  situated  on  isk 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  third  are  eithc 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  or  not  fur  from  the  c 
There  are,  however,  some  volcanoes,  puch  as  thoi 
Mexico  and  in  Central  Asia,  which  are  vei7  far 
the  sea. 

Near  Sominara,  in  Calabria,  an  earthquake  op 
a  chasm  in  which  a  lake  was  formed  1785  feet  1 
I  and  937  broad.    It  was  called  Lago  del  Tolfilo. 

■  inhabitants  of  the  district,  from  fear  that  the  mii 
from  such  a  lake  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  he 

■  tried   to  drain   off  its   waters    by   means   of  ca 
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Their  work  proved  vain,  for  the  lake  was  found  to  be 
constantly  filling  from  springs  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
chasm. 

In  1811  the  volcani(f  island,  afterwards  called  Sa- 
hrina,  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  sea  near  St.  Mi- 
chael, at  the  Azores.  Its  crater  shot  np  cinders  *700 
or  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Those  cinders 
were  followed  by  an  immense  column  of  smoke.  It 
began  to  rise  in  June.  On  the  4th  of  July  it  was 
high  enough  above  the  sea  to  form  an  island  about  a 
mue  round!  In  its  center  was.  a  crater  full  of  hot  wa- 
ter, which  discharged  itself  over  one  of  the  edge?  into 
the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  singular  products  of  a  volcano  is 
UVD.  When  the  aqueous  vapors  from  the  crater  are 
condensed  by  the  cold  atmosphere,  heavy  rains  are 
produced,  which  fall  upon  the  volcanic  dust  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  form^a  current  of  mud  call- 
ed by  the  Italians  '*lava  d*  aqua/'  or  aqueous  lava,  an 
enemy  much  more  dreaded  than  a  stream  of  melted 
lava.  It  is  disputed  by  some  geologists  whether  it 
was  not  by  such  a  flood  of  volcanic  showers,  Hiat 
Pompeii  was  destroyed.  This,  however,  is  only  niud^^ 
on  the  surface  of  volcanoes. 

In  some  volcanic  districts  mud  is  found  to  ooi^c  oc- 
casionally from  the  ground.  Near  Laureana  in  Ca- 
labria, the  swampy  soil  ef  two  ravines'  became  filled 
with  calcareous  matter,  which  ooiied  out  of  their  re- 
spective sides  just  before  the  shock  of  ^n  eartliquake 
was  felt  in  that  district.  This  mud  flowing  down- 
ward from  both  ravjnes,  at  last  become  united,  formed 
one  stream,  increased  in  force,  and  was  a  mud  river  225 
feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep.  \p  its  progress  it  over- 
flowed a  flock  of  goats,  and  tore  up  trees  which  it 
carried  on  its  bosom  like  the  masts  of  small  boats. 
When  the  mud  became  dry  it  was  reduced  in  depth 
to  about  seven  feet,  and  it  was  found  19  contain  frag- 
ments of  earth  of  iron  color. 

I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  real  mud  vol- 
cano, as  represented  by  Von  Humboldt.  NearCarth;^- 
gena,  in  New  Grenada,  South  America,  there  is  a  high 
hill  called  Popa.  To  the  southwest  of  this  hill  there 
is  a  village  district  called  Turbaco.  In  the  midst  of  a 
thicket  of  palms  is  a  marshv  district  ealkd  Los  Vol- 
cancitos.  The  tradition  ot  the^  inhabitants  is,  that 
this  ground  was  once  all  in  flames,  but  ^that  the  fire 
had  been  extinguished  by  a  monk  who  sprinkled  the 
ground  with  holy  water.  Since  theii  the  fire  volcano 
has  become  a  watery  one. 

The  volcancibos  are  about  15  pr  20  >  in  number, 
stand  in  cones  from  19  to  25  feet  high,  and  measure 
around  their  bases  18  to  85  feet  each.  On  the  top  of 
each  of  these  vdcancitos  is  an  aperture  or  depressiun 
from  15  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  water 
through  which  air-bubbles  are  constantly  escaping'. 
In  other  parts  of  the  ground  there  are  apertures  for 
such  escape  of  air,  but  which  ax*e  not  surrounded  by 
cones.  The  cones  have,  uo  doubt,  been  raised  by  the 
clayey  mud  contained  in  the  fluids,  and  the  dull 
sound,  which  precedes  every  ebullition  in  the  water  of 
the  cone,  indicates  that  the  ground  is  hollow.  It 
seems  that  each  crater  receives  its  supply  of  lur  and 
gas  from  separate  channels.  Tliese  little  crater^  are 
always  filled  with  water,  even  in  the  driest  seasons. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  Uighor  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  ,  . 

These  mud  vplcauoos  originate  with  earthquakes, 


and  their  rise  is  accompanied  by  subterranean  detona- 
tions and  with  jets  of  name.  Their  diminished  action 
supplies  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  perpetual  though 
subdued  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The 
muddy  water  seems  at  the  first  ebullition  to  have  been 
of  a  high  temperature  but  afterwards  the  temperature 
becomes  lower.  This  fact  implies  that  the  vents, 
which  at  first  communicated  with  deep-lying  strata  of 
great  heat,  have,  by  some  means  become  obl^tructed 
or  choked  np,  and  that  the  vents  of  the  cooler  water 
do  nf)t  rifto  from  any  great  depth  below  the  sur- 
faco 


LxiE  DELIVERIES— If  or  several  weeks  the  Magajsine 
has  been  issued  a  day  or  two  beyond  its  proper  time. 
This  has  been  owing  the  impossibility  of  hiring  c©m- 
positoi-B  for  love  or  money.  Our  compositors  and. 
press  men  have  worked  night  and  day  to  ^'catch  up," 
but  in  vaiiL  Finding  this  impossible  we  concluded  to 
drop  a  week  and  publish  the  Magazine  in  good  t?ime 
for  the  succeeding  number;  and  having  gained  a 
few  days  to  keep  it  ahead,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to 
tiiese  late  deliverie*  in  future. 

Our  subscribers  need  not  imagine  they  will,  perhaps, 
lose  a  number  by  this  process.  Wc  give  just  fifty- 
two  numbers  for  the  year's  subscription  in  any  case. 

Giir  aim  is  always  to  issue  the  Magazine  on  Satur- 
day ready  for  Sunday  reading.  This  we  can  accom- 
plish at  i>resent  by  this  method  only.  We  adopt  it 
believing  our  Headers  would  prefer  a  delay  of  a  few 
days  so  as  to  secure  the  regular  issue  of  the  Magazine 
every  Saturday. 

This  arrangement  will  account  to  our  readers  for 
the  delay  tliis  week. 


FiR«T  Utah  Buir.r  Steam-engine — We  have  on  our 
table  a  photograph  of  a  small  but  beautiful  Steam-en- 
gine of  two-horse  power,  just  completed  and  erected 
for  Messrs.  Smitli  Bros,  carpenters  and  joiners,  on  the 
State  Road,  by  nw  talented  maf^hinist  Wm.  J,  Sil- 
ver. 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  practical  Steam-engine 
built  in  Utah,  and  worthy  the  attention  and  examina- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  machinery  in 
this  Territory. 

The  dian^etei  of  the  pistonis  3J  inches.  Stroke  1 
inchcf^.  Revolutions  per  minute  250.  Cut  off  9-14. 
Pressure  of  steam,  one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 
For  proportions  and  workmanship  it  will  challenge 
comparison  with  any  engine  yet  imported. 

The  designation  of  the  engine  is  an  ''Inverted  Di- 
rect-acting Vertical"  and  is  built  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  brass  and  stop]  -Friends  of  progress  in  Utah 
call  anfl  r-er*  it. 


UiAFi  Gkavf.s — A  New  ENiERPmsE^-Our  friend  and 
CO  lab  'rer,  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  jRtO  Virgen 
Tf'nu'S,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  valuable 
specimen  of  ''Dixie"  grapoa  preserved  in  brandy,  and 
put  up  at  his  manufactory  in  St.  George  Utah.  We 
take, pleasure  iu  calling  the  attention  of  merchants, 
and  all  interested  in  procuring  a  delicious  and  portable 
artich^  of  the  kind,  to  this  new  and  useful  enterprize. 
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''MAEETIN6  AND  GIVING  IN  MABfilAGE." 


Hep  worth  Dixon  says,  iti  effect,  that  the  next  great 
question  of  the  world  is  Marriage.     He  is  correct, 
the  next  time  the  Great  Managerial  Curtain  rises.  Mar- 
riage will  be  the  drama  and  it  will  be  played  through 
before  it  falls.     Among  other  questions  tnat  of  plural 
marriage  has  to  be  tned,   not  versus  single  marriage, 
but  alongside  of  it.     The  Mormon  proposition  is  not  to 
make  plural  marriage  obligatory  on  the  world,  but  to 
declare  its  necessity  and  legitimacy  under  certain  cir^ 
cnmstances.    The   Mormon  proposition  amounts    to 
this,  that  all  women  arc  entitled  to  be  married  if  it  takes 
the  institution  of  plural  marriage  in  the  world  to  effect 
it.    This  much  it  says  for  society  at  large,   and  for 
itself,   that   plural    marriage,   practised  within    cer- 
tain conditions,  is  a  portion  of  a  divine  system  bas^i 
on  the  facts  of  men  and  women's  nature.     As  to  poly- 
gamy in  the  abstract  it  is,   like  monogamy,   neither 
pure  nor  impure.     Polygamy  as  practised  by  the  Mor* 
nons  themselves  inay  be  very  impure  and  degrading, 
or  it  may  be  very   pure  and   elevating.     In   and  of 
itself  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  open  to  both 
results.     It  is  just  what  it  is  made  by   its   practisers. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  doctrine  divine  is 
that  it  be  capable  of  producing  divine  results  when 
practised  in  its  true  spirit;  its  susceptibility  to  abuse 
is  nothing  to  the  question. 

During  our  journey  East  how  often  have  we  heard 
the  shallow  remark,  made  too,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ing wisdom,  that  if  a  plurality  of  wives  be  right  for 
man,  a  plurality  of  husbands  must  be  right  for  women; 
for  *'what  ia  sauce  for  the  goose  mi^  be  sauce  for  the 
gander  you  know  ''  Our  reply  to  this  has  been  that  a 
plurality  of  husbands  would  be  just  as  right  as  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  if  it  was  equally  in  harmony  with  men 
and  women's  true  natures,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  woman  to  concentrate  all  her  wifely  affection 
upon  one  object.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  her 
being  to  do  more;  a  plurality  of  husbands  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  her.  Women  of  a  loose,  voluptuous 
order,  may  live  with  more  than  one  man,  but  no  true 
woman  since  the  creation  ever  loved  more  than  one 
man  as  a  husband  at  one  time.  There  arc  women  in 
the  world  who  feel  as  though  an  affection  for  more 
than  one  man  was  possible  to  them.  This  is  because 
they  have  never  yet  had  their  true  womanly  love 
drawn  out.  Let  any  such  woman  realize  her  true 
ideal  of  a  husband — and  all  women  will  do  so  sooner 
or  later — and  her  soul  will  be  filled.  Beyond  that  pure 
point  she  cannot  go.  It  is  not  so  with  a  truly  devel- 
oped man.  As  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of  a 
man's  soul  he  is  differently  organized  to  woman  in 
this  respect;  and  all  men  who  do  not  stifle  and  over- 
rule the  voice  of  their  true  nature  know  it  more  or 
less.  Polygamy  of  the  brutal,  degrading  kmd  is  open, 
we  kiK^w  very  well,  to  all  men,  and  the  lower  the  man 
the  nearer  it  is  to  him;  but  polygamy  of  the  true  kind 
is  just  a  question  of  growth;  a  question  of  enlarge- 
ment of  nature.  When  a  man's  nature  is  sufficiently 
unfolded,  love  becomes  a  necessity  of  his  being,   and 


he  loves-  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  Of 
souVs  capacities.  Hence  polygamy  is  not  a  necesi 
of  all  men's  natures;  indeed  there  are  men  so  low  in 
scale  of  being  that  ihe  domestic  relations  have  nc 
yet  been  developed  within  them  at  all.  If  they  de 
women  it  is  for  their  sex  alone;  their  natures  knoT 
yearning  for  wife  or  child.  This  is  simply  undeve 
ment  or  lack  of  growth.  They  are  in  the-  bud 
they  have  never  blossomed.  They  may  wear  be; 
like  Methugaleh's,  and  be  wrinkled  with  age  never 
less  they  are  but  full-grown  children — not  men. 
quality  of  manhood  has  yet  to  be  developed  wi 
tnem.  /  And  tJie  same  fact  applies  to  women,  i 
may  pass  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  of  age,  bui 
less  the  wifely  attachments  and  motherly  insti 
have  grown  up  within  them  they  have  not  yet  rcac 
perfect  womanhood.i  tTpou  these  facts  all  man 
is  based.  Its  institution  and  intention  is  to  culti 
and  bring  out  these  qualities,  because  without  t 
men  and  women  never  know  the  full  pleasure 
their  being,  and  not  knowing  them  cannot  enjoy 
full  felicity  of  life  here  or  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Upon  this  broad  foundation  rests  the  true  basei 
of  polygamy.  Its  object  is  the  development  of 
whole  man  including  the  growth  of  the  affections, 
not  die  mere  accumulation  of  women  and  chih 
There  are  many  sides  to  a  man's  nature,  and  v 
one  wife  can  draw  out  and  fill  one  portion  she  ca 
no  more.  In  man,  immortal  man,  type  of  et< 
deity,  there  sleeps  infinite  qualities;  endless  po 
only  to  be  developed  as  they  are  called  out  by  the  n* 
sities  of  his  life.  Sinele  marriage  does  this  in  de; 
but  plural  marriage  with  its  thousand-fold  condit 
can  alone  act  on  all  sides  of  his  being,  develop, 
bring  into  play  all  the  latent  powers  within 
True,  divine  polygamy,  can  do  this,  but  not  the  ] 
gamy  of  lust,  nor  the  polygamy  of  ancient  barba 
multiplying  wives  and  children  like  cattle — it 
be  the  polygamy  of  love.  When  it  is  less  than 
it  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  gross  and  degrading. 
Where  is  the  justice  of  polygamy  to  women? 
here.  A  woman  has  a  ri^t  to  all  of  a  man's  n^ 
that  she  can  impress  and  fill,  bnt  she  has  no  n-igl 
that  which  she  cannot  occupy.  If  in  heart  and  1 
man  increases  beyond  her  capacity  to  impress  sh^ 
no  right  to- prevent  others  from  yielding  triat  w 
she  cannot  herself  supply.  This  is  all  there  is  t 
While  she  can  rightfully  claim  that  no  woman 
divide  the  love  herself  has  created,  she  has  no  i 
to  that  which  she  cannot  draw  forth,  and  which  m 
be  looked  up  in  her  husband's  bosom  silent  and  nn 
for  ever  as  far  as  she  is  concerned. 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  pre-supposcs  maniage  b 
in  every  case  on  reciprocal  affection  of  the  purest 
most  elevated  kind.  There  are  men  who  beKev 
mechanical  marriage — ^in  the  piling  up  of  huge  fan 
just  for  the  sake  of  numbers.  Such  men  accumi 
women  but  not  tvives.  Against  such  marriagee 
raise  our  humble  but  indignalit  protest.  i 
marriage  leads  but  to  barrenness  and  sterility  of 
and  is  double-dyed  damnation  to  both  sexes. 

As  we  have  said  before,  plural  marriage  is  not  n 
sarily  obligatory  on  all  men,  any  more  than  single 
riage.  In  our  humble  estimation,  it  should  flow 
the  necessities  of  man's  higher  nature  and  be  dein 
ed  by  them.  True,  there  are  exceptional  cases  vt 
single  marriage  life  has   developed  matrimonial 
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known  before;  and  the  same  occasionally  may 
true  in  an  increased  degree  of  plural  maiTiage; 
t  it  is  a  risky  business  and  an  inversion  of  the  nat- 
Eil  course.  Doubtless  there  are  men  and  women  who 
)uld  forever  remain  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  pater- 
1  and  other  natural  instincts,  did  not  Orod  by  his 
ovidence,  or  through  his  servants,  throw  them  into 
nations  which— like  hot-houses— cZra^  out  qualities 
lich  the  natural  ffun  failed  to  ripen;  and  better  to 
saved  that  way  than  to  be  lost,  to  our  place  \n 
iman  hearts,  or  kept  back  for  indefinite  periods  from 
►lier  and  happier  spheres  of  life.  But  the  true  courso 
►pears  to  be,  for  marriage  of  any  degree  to  be  in- 
iced  by  love jpreuiows/y  germinated  within  the  soul; 
id  for  plural  marriages  to  be  entered  into  in  exact 
•oportion,  only,  as  the  mcreasing  capacities  of  men's 
►uIb,  and  the  enlarging  perfection  of  their  natures 
jmaud  it,  through  endless  ages. 


FOUL  PLAY 


BY  CHARLES  R£AJ)B  AND  DION  BOUCIOIULT. 
[OONTINUBPj 


CUAPTBR     XLl. 

Wardlaw  senior  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  tender  heart- 
i  man;  but  he  was  thoroughly  moved  by  General  RoUeston's 
iatress,  and  by  kla  fortitude.  The  gallant  old  man!  Landing 
Sand  one  week,  and  going  back  to  the  Pacific  the  nextl 
,ike  loes  with  like;  and  Wardlaw  senior,  energeUc  and  reeo- 
ite  himself,  though  he  felt  for  his  son,  stricken  down  by  grief, 
ave  his  heart  to  the  more  valiant  distress  of  his  cotemporary. 
[e  manned  and  victualled  the  Springbok  for  a  long  voyage, 
rdered  her  to  Plymouth,  and  took  his  friend  down  to  her  by 

"^  They  went  out  to  her  in  a  boat.  She  was  a  sorftw  steamer, 
hat  could  sail  nine  knots  an  hour  without  burning  a  coal.  Ai 
he  came  down  the  Channel,  the  General's  trouble  got  to  be 
veil  known  on  board  her,  and.  when  be  came  ent  of  the  bar- 
,or  the  sailors  by  an  honest,  hearty  impulse,  that  did  them 
redit,  waited  forno  orders,  but  manned  the  yards  to  receive 
kim  with  the  respect  due  to  his  services,  and  his  sacred  calami- 

^bn  getting  on  board,  ho  saluted  the  captain  ,and  the  ship's 
company  with  sad  dignity,  and  retired  to  his  cabin  with. fir. 
Yardlaw.  There  the  old  merchant  forced  on  him  by  way  of 
oan  seven  hundred  pounds,  chieEy  in  gold  and  silyer,  telling 
rim  there  was  nothing  like  money,  go  where  you  will.  He 
hen  Rave  him  a  number  of  notices  he  had  printed,  and  a  paper 
)f  advice  and  instructions:  it  was  written  in  bis  own  large, 
lear, formal  hand.  .     ,      ,       t  i.    tir    ^ 

General  Rolleston  tried  to  falter  out  his  thanks.  John  Ward- 
avv  interrupted  him. 

*'Next  to  you  I  amber  father;  am  1  not? 

**You  have  proved  it."  ,    «   ,  ,  t  *     ^•.^^ 

-Well,  then.  However,  if  you  do  find  her,  as  I  pray  to  God 
rou  may,  I  claim  the  second  kiss,  mind  that:  not  for  myMlf, 
bou-h;  for  my  poor  Arthur,  that  lies  on  a  sick  bed  for  her." 

G 'neral  Rolleston  assented  to  that  in  a  broken  voice.     He 

''^And^i's'^^^^^^  that  sad  parent  went  out  to   the 

^To^iiim  it  was- indeed  a  sad  and  gloomy  voyage;  and  the 
■  »ard  oozed  gradually  away  as^ 


lope  with  which  he  went  onboard °x    ",    '  ^„.uV  ^r 

Uo  ship  traversed  the  vast  tracks  of  eceun.  One  immeniity  of 
ivater  to  be  passed  before  that  other  immensity  could  be 
'4»ached,  on  whose  vast,  uniform  surface  the  search  was  to  be 

°  To  abridge  this  gloomy  and  monotonous  part  of  our  tale, 
jufficc  it  to  say  that  ho  endured  two  months  of  water  and  infin- 
tv  ere  the  vessel,  fast  as  she  was.  reached  Valpardso.  Their 
pl-ogress,  however,  had  been  more  than  once  mterrupted  to 
savry  out  Wardlaw's  instructions.    The  poor  General  himself 


had  bnt  one  idea;  to  go  and  search  the  Pacific  with  his  owq 
eyes;  but  Wardlaw,  more  experienced,  directed  him  to  over- 
haul every  whaler  and  coasting  vessel  he  6oiild,  and  deliver 
printed  notices;  telling  the  sad  story,  and  offering  a  reward 
for  any  positive  information,  good  or  bad,  that  should  be 
brought  to  his  agent  at  Valparaiso.  Acting  on  these  instruc- 
tions they  had  overhauled  two  or  three  coasting  vessels  as 
they  steamed  up  from  the  Horn.  They  now  placarded  the  port 
of  Valparaiso,  and  put  the  notices  on  board  all  vessels  bound 
westward;  and  the  captain  of  the  Springbok  spoke  to  the 
sldppers  in  the  port.  But  they  all  shook  their  heads,  and 
could  hardly  be  got  to  give  their  minds  serlouBly  to  the  in- 
quiry when  they  heard  in  what  water  the  cutter  was  last  seen, 
and  on  what  course. 

One  old  skipper  said,  "Look  on  Juan  Fernandez,  and   then 

at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific;  but  the  sooner  you  look  there  the 

less  time  you  will  lose.*'  .   ,     , 

From  Valparaiso  they  ran  to  Juan  Fernandez,  which  indeed 

seemed  the  likeliest  place;  if  she  was  alive. 

When  the  larger  island  of  that  group,  the  Island  dear  alike 
to  you  who  read,  and  to  us  who  write,  this  tale,  came  in  sight, 
the  father's  heart  began  to  beat  higher. 

Tlie  ship  anchored  and  took  in  coal,  which  was  furnished  at 
a  wickedly  high  price  by  Mr.  Joshua  FuUalove,  who  had  virtu- 
ally purobased  the  island  from  Chili,  having  got  it  on  lease  for 
longer  Uian  the  earth  itself  is  to  last,  wo  hear. 

And  now  Rolleston  found  the  value  of  Wardlaw's  loan;  it 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  search  through  the  whole  group 
of  islands;  and  he  did  hear  at  last  of  three  persons,  who  had 
been  wrecked  on  Masa  Fuero;  one  of  them  a  female.  He  fol- 
lowed this  up,  and  at  last  discovered  the  parties.  He  found 
them  to  be  Spaniards,  and  the  woman  emoldng  a  pipe. 

After  this  bitter  disappointment  he  went  back  to  the  ship, 
and  she  was  to  weigh  her  anchor  next  morning. 

But  while  General  Bolleston  was  at  Masa  Fuero,  a  small 
coasting  vessel  had  come  in,  and  brought  a  strange  report  at 
seoond*hand.  that  in  some  degree  unsettled  Captain  Moreland's 
mind;  and  being  hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle,  set  the 
ship's  company  in  a  ferment. 

C  II  A  P  T  K  R     X  i.  I  r . 

Hazel  had  risen  an  hour  before  dawn,  for  reasons  well  known 
to  himself.  He  put  on  his  worst  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt, 
his  little  bags  round  his  neck,  and  took  his  bundle  of  rushes  in 
his  hand.  He  also  provided  himself  with  some  pieces  of  raw 
fish  and  fresh  oyster;  and,  thus  equipped,  went  up  through 
Terrapin  Wood,  and  got  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  lagoons 
before  daybreak. 

There  was  a  heavv  steam  on  the  water,  and  rothing  else  to 
be  seen.  He  put  the  hoop  over  his  head  and  walked  into  the 
water,  not  without  an  internal  shudder,  it  look  ed  so  cold. 

But  instead  of  that,  it  was  very  warm,  unaccountably  warm, 
He  walked  in  up  to  his  middle  and  tied  his  iron  hoop  to  his 
belt,  so  as  to  prevent  it  sinking  too  deep.  This  done,  he  wait- 
ed motionless,  and  seemed  a  little  bed  of  rushes.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  steam  gradually  cleared  away,  and  Hazel,  peering 
through  a  hole  or  two  he  had  made  expressly  in  his  bed  of 
rushes,  saw  several  ducks  floating  about,  and  one  in  particular, 
all  purple,  without  a  specl^but  his  amber  eye.  He  contrived 
to  detach  a  piece  of  fish,  that  soon  floated  to  the  surface  near 
him.  But  no  duck  moved  towards  it.  He  tried  another,  and 
another;  then  a  mallard  he  had  not  observed  swam  up  from 
behind  him,  and  was  soon  busy  pecking  at  it  within  a  yard  of 
him.  His  heart  beat:  he  glided  slowly  and  cautiously  for  ivard 
till  the  bird  was  close  to  the  rushes. 

Hazel  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  utmost  care,  caught 
hold  of  the  bird's  feet,  and  dragged  him  sharply  under  ge 
water,  and  brought  him  up  within  the  circle  of  the  rushes.  He 
quacked  and  struggled.  Hazel  soused  him  under  directly,  and 
so  quenched  the  sound;  then  ho  glided  slowly  to  the  bank,  so 
slowly  that  the  rushes  merely  seemed  to  drift  ashore.  This  be 
did  not  to  create  suspicion;  and  so  spoil  the  next  attempt.  As 
he  glided,  he  gave  hisduck  air  every  now  and  then,  and  soon 
got  on  terra  firma.  By  this  time  he  had  taught  the  duck  not  to 
quack,  or  he  would  get  soused  and  held  under.  He  now  took 
the  long  gut-end  and  tied  it  tight  round  the  bird's  leg,  and  so 
fastened  the  bag  to  him.  Even  while  ho  was  effecting  this,  a 
posse  of  ducks  rose  at  the  west  end  of  the  marsh,  and  tool£ 
Uieir  flight  from  the  island.  As  they  passed,  Hazel  threw  his 
Captive  up  in  the  air;  and  such  was  the  force  of  example,  aid- 
edTperhaps,  by  the  fright  the  captive  had  received,  that  Ha- 
zel's  bird  instantly  joined  these  travelers,  rose  with  them  into 
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thfe  high  currents,  and  away,  bearing  the  news  eastward  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  Then  Hazel  returned  to  the  pool,  and 
twice  more  he  wa<^  ''o  fortunate  as  to  pocnre  a  hird.  and  launch 
him  into  space. 


So  hard  is  ii  to  measure  the  wit  of  man,  and  to  define  his 
resources.  The  problem  was  Kolved;  the  aerial  messengers 
wore  on  the  wing,  diffusing  over  hundreds  of  leagues  of  water 
the  intelligence  that  an  English  lady  had  been  wrecked  on  an 
unknown  island,  in  longitude  103  deg.  30  min.  west,  and  be- 
tween the  33d  and  26th  parallels  of  south  latitude;  and  call- 
ing good  men  and  ships  to  her  rescue  for  the  love  of  God. 

c  H  A  r  T  E  K     X  n  1  I  . 

And  now  for  the  strange  report  that  landed  at  Jnan  Fernan- 
dez while  General  Rolleston  was  searching  MasaFuero. 

The  coaster  who  brought  it  ashore,  had  been  in  company, 
at  Valparaiso,  with  a  whaler  from  Nantucket,  who  told  him  he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  Dutch  whaler  out  at  sea,  and  distressed  for 
water;  he  had  supplied  the  said  Dutchman,  who  had  thanked 
him,  and  given  bim  a  runlet  of  Hollands,  and  had  told  him  in 
conversation  that  be  had  seen  land  and  a  river  reflected  on  the 
sky,  in  waters  where  no  land  was  marked  in  the  chart;  namely, 
somewhere  between  Juan  Fernandez  and  Norfolk  Island^  and 
that,  believing  this  to  be  the  rcfleciion  of  a  part  of  some  island 
near  at  hand,  and  his  water  being  low,  though  not  at  that  tiB|| 
run  out,  he  had  gone  considerably  out  of  his  courao  in  hopes  oi 
finding  this  wateyed  island,  but  could  see  nothing  of  it  Never- 
theless, as  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  sixty  years  at  sea, 
and  logged  many  wonderful  things,  had  told  him  the  sky  had 
been  known  to  reflect  both  ships  and  land  at  a  great  distance, 
he  fully  believed  there  was  an  island  wooded  and  watered. 

This  tale  soon  boarded  the  Springbok,  and  was  hotly  dis- 
cussed on  the  forecostle.  It  came  to  Captain  Moroland's  ears, 
and  he  examined  the  skipper  of  the  coasting  smack.  Bat  this  ex- 
amination elicited  nothing  new,  inahmuchas  the  skipper  had  the 
tale  only  at  third  hand.  Captain  Moreland,  however,  commu- 
nicated it  to  General  Rolleston  on  his  arrival,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  deviate  from  their  in- 
structions upon  information  of  such  a  character.  Rolleston 
shook  his  head.    "An  island  reflected  in  the  sky!*' 

**No,  sir:  a  portion  of  an  island^ontaining  a  river." 

"It  is  clearly  a  fable,'^  said  Kolfcston,  with  a  sigh. 

"What  is  a  fable.  General?" 

''That  the  sky  can  reflect  tcrrodicil  objects." 

"Oh,  there  I  can't  go  with  you.  The  pbenomononis  rare, 
but  it  is  well  established.  I  never  Haw  it  myself,  but  T  have 
come  across  those  that  hnv'.  Fin.pc-f^  wo  catcchi'-'**  tho  fore- 
castle.   Hyl  Fok'sel!" 

•Sirl'' 

"Send  a  man  aft:  tho  nUU'  <  >r  n^tii  ubuard."' 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.'' 

There  was  some  little  delay;  and  thenu  sailor  of  about  six»y 
slouched  aft,  made  a  sea  scrape,  and,  removing  his  cap  entire- 
ly, awaiting  the  captain's  commands. 

•*My  man,''  said  the  captain,  'I  want  you  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. Do  you  believe  land  and  ships  have  ever  been  seen  in 
the  sky  reflected?" 

*'A  many  good  FcpDKU  hold' (o  ili.il.  sir,"  taid  the  sailor 
cautiously. 

"Ii'  it  the  gcueial  opit'luu  of  acaiutu  before  the  mast?  Come, 
tell  us.    Jack'ji  as  good  a.-i  bis  mapter  in  those  matters.*' 

"Couldn't  £ay  for  boys  and  lubbers,  sir.  But  I  never  met  a 
full  grown  seaman  n^  tlcnied  that  Iheie.  Sartainly  few  has 
seen  it;  but  all  of  'cm  ha.i  seen  them  /is  has  aeon  it;  ships,  and 
land,  too;  but  mostly  sbii.'::.  llows'ever,  I  had  a  messmate 
once  as  was  sailing  past  a  rocL  they  call  Ailsa  Craig,  and  saw 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  marching  in  ibo  sky,  Logged  it,  did  the 
mate;  and  them  soldiers  wa?  n»avcbiDg  between  (wo  towns  in 
Ireland  at  that  very  time/' 

"There,  you  see,  General,'  -aid  Ciu>tain  Moreland. 

"But  this  is  all  second-hand,"  naid  General  Rolleston,  with  a 
sigh;  "and  I  have  learned  Lev.  everything  goLs  distorted  in 
passing  from  one  to  another.' 

"Ah,*^  said  the  captain.  '  we  c.in't  help  that:  the  thing  is 
rare.  I  never  taw  it  for  one:  and  I  riiii:o:.(i  you  never  saw  a 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  Iba?tr.** 

"Han^t  11" said  Isaac,  gniitlr.    Tlun,  v*ith  sudden,  and  not 

very  reasonable,  heal,  "D "my  eyes  and  limbs  if  I  han't  seen 

the  Peak  o'  Teneriffe  in  the  ..kj^'topsy  turvy,  and  as  plain  ns  I 
see  that  there  cloud  there  '  (pointing  upward"*). 


"Come,"  said  Moreland;  "now  we  aro  getting  to  it  Tellg 
all  about  that." 

*"  "Well,  sir,"  said  the  seaman,  "I  don't  care  to  larn  Uieoi 
laughs  at  everything  they  han't  seen  in  may-be  a  dozen  voyiga 
at  most}  but  you  knows  me.  and  I  knows  you:  thougfayoo 
mand  the  ship,  and  I  work  before  the  mast  Now  I  axes  ^ 
sir,  shonld  you  sav  Isaac  Aiken  was  the  man  to  take  a  BugBi 
loaf,  or  a  cocked-hat,  for  the  Peak  o^  Teneriffe!" 

"As  little  likely  as  I  am  myself,  Isaac." 

**No  commander  can  say  fairer  nor  that,"  said  Isaac,  wH 
dignity.  "Well  then,  yonr  honor,  I'll  tell  ye  the  truth,  and  9 
lie:— We  was  bound  for  Teneriffe  with  a  fair  wind,  Ihongh  m 
so  much  of  it  as  we  wanted,  by  reason  she  was  a  good  set 
boat,  but  broad  in  the  bows.  The  Peak  hove  in  ei^t  in  tb 
sky,  and  all  the  glasses  was  at  her.  She  lay  a  point  or  two oi 
our  weather  quarter  like,  full  two  hours,  and  then  she  jm 
melted  away  like  a  lump  o*  sugar.  We  kept  on  our  coarse  1 
4ay  and  a  half,  and,  at  last,  we  sighted  the  real  Peak,  an 
anchored  off  the  port;  whereby,  when  we  saw  Teneriffe  Peai 
in  the  sky  to  winnard,  she  lay  a  hundred  leagues  to  looari 
s'help  me  God." 

**That  is  wonderful,"  said  General  Eolloaton. 

"That  will  do,  baacj"  said  the  Captain.  "Mr.  Butt,  donb) 
his  grog  for  a  week,  for  having  seen  more  than  I  have." 

The  captain  and  General  Rolleston  had  a  long  discussioaj 
but  the  result  was,  they  determined  to  go  to  Easter  Island  first, 
for  General  Rolleston  was  a  soldier,  and  had  learned  to  obe| 
as  well  as  command.  He  saw  no  sulficient  ground  for  devisn- 
ing  from  Wardlaw's  positive  instructions. 

This  decisioi*  soon  became  known  throughout  the  ship;  iU 
she  was  to  weigh  anchor  at  11  a.m.  next  day,  by  high  water. 

At  eight  next  morning,  Captain  Moreland  and  General  Rol 
leston  being  on  deck,  one  of  the  ship's  boys,  a  regular  pet, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  black  e^es,  comes  up  to  the  geatleman, 
takes  off  his  cap,  and,  pantmg  audibly  at  his  own  audacity, 
shoves  a  paper  into  General  RoUcston's  hand,  and  sends  away 
for  his  life. 

'•This  won't  do,*-  said  the  captain,  sternly. 

The  high-bred  soldier  handed  the  paper  to  him  unopened. 

The  Captain  opened  it,  looked  a  little  vexed,  but  more 
amused,  aud  handed  it  back  to  the  General 

It  was  a  Roryo  Roiiix. 


Round  Robins  are  not  ingratiating  as  a  rule.  But  this  odb 
came  from  some  rough  but  honest  fellows,  who  bad  alreadji 
shown  that  kindliness  and  tact  may  reside  in  a  coarse  envelopi] 
The  sailors  of  the  Springbok,  when  they  first  boarded  her  is 
the  Thames,  looked  on  themselves  as  men  bound  on  an  empty 
cruise;  and  nothing  but  the  pay,  which  was  five  shillings  per 
month  above  the  average,  reconciled  them  to  it;  for  a  sailor 
does  not  like  going  to  sea  for  nothing,  any  more  than  a  true 
sportsman  likes  to  ride  to  hounds  that  are  hunting  a  red  her- 
ring trailed. 
But  the  sight  of  the  General  had  touched  them  afar  off.  Hii 
ey  hair  and  pale  face,  seen  as  he  rowed  out  of  Plymoutli 
arbor,  had  sent  them  to  the  yards  by  a  gallant  impulse;  and 
all  through  the  voyage  the  game  had  been  to  put  on  an  air  of 
alaority  and  hope,  wnenever  they  passed  the  General  or  came 
under  his  eye. 

If  hypocrisy  is  always  a  crime,  this  was  a  very  criminal  ship: 
for  the  men,  and  even  the  boys,  were  hypocrites,  who,  feeling 
quite  sure  that  the  daughter  was  dead  at  sea  months  ago,  did, 
nevertheless,  make  up  their  faces  to  encourage  the  father  into 
thinking  she  was  alive,  and  heivas  going  to  find  her.  Bat 
people,  who  pursue  this  game  too  long,  and  keep  up  the  hopes 
of  another,  get  infected  at  last  themselves;  and  the  crew  of  the 
Springbok  arrived  |at  Valparaiso  infected  with  a  little  hope. 
Then  came  the  Dutchman's  tale,  and  the  discussion,  which  end- 
ed adversely  to  their  views  and  this  elicited  the  circular  we 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  our  readers: 


Sfi 


We  who  sign  around  this  line,  hope  none  offence  and  mean 
none.  We  think  Easter  Island  is  out  of  her  course.  Such  of 
us  as  can  bo  spared  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  old  cut- 
ter, that  lies  for  sale,  to  Easter  Island  If  needs  be;  but  to  waste 
the  Steamer  is  a  pity.  We  are  all  agreed  the  Ihitcfa  skipper 
saw  land  and  water  aloft  sailing  between  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Norfolk  Isle,  end  what  a  Dutchman  can  see  on  the  sky  we  thinly 
an  Englishman  can  find  it  In  the  sea,  God  willing.  "Wberebj 
we  pray  our  good  Captain  to  follow  the  Dutchman's  course 
with  a  good  heart  and  a  willing  orew.  And  so  say  we  whose 
names  hero  bo.  Signed  by  the  Ship's  Crew. 


Dec.  5,  1868. 
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I        General  Ro  lies  ton  and  Captain  Moreland  returned  to  the 

cabin  and  discussed  this  docuoient.    They  came  on  d^k  afaio, 

i    and  the  men  were  piped  aft.    General  RoUeston  touched  his 

'    cap,  and  with  the  Round  Robin  in  his  hand,  addressed  them 

thus: — 

**Mv  men,  I  thank  you  for  taking  my  trouble  to  heart  as  you 
do.  But  it  would  be  a  bad  return  to  send  any  of  you  to  Eas- 
ter Island  in  that  cutter:  for  she  is  not  seaworthy:  so  the  «ap- 
tain  tells  me.  I  will  not  consent  to  throw  away  your  lives  in 
trying  to  save  a  life  that  is  dear  to  me:  but  as  to  the  Dutdiiman's 
*  atorv,  about  an  unknown  island,  our  captain  seems  w  think 
that  id  possible;  and  you  tell  us  you  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Well,  then,  I  give  up  my  owu  judgment,  ^d  yield  to  yours. 
Yes,  we  will  go  westward  with  a  good  heart  (he  sighed),  and  a 
willing  crew. 

The  men  cheered.  The  boatswain  piped;  the  anchor  was 
heaved,  and  the  Springbok  went  out  on  a  course  that  bade  fair 
to  carry  her  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Godsend  Island. 

She  run  fust.  On  the  second  day,  some  ducks  passed  over  her 
head,  one  of  which  was  observed  to  have  something  attached 

to  its  log. 

She  passed  within  sixty  miles  of  Mount  Look-out,  but  never 
HMV  Godsend  Island,  and  so  pursued  her  way  to  theSocletv  Is- 
lunds;  sent  out  her  boats;  made  every  enquiry  around  about 
the  islands,  but  with  no  success;  and,  at  last^  after  losing  a 
couple  of  months  there,  brought  the  heart-sick  father  back  on* 
mncfi  the  .same  course,  but  rather  more  northerly. 

c  n  A  p  T  E  n     X  L  r  V  . 

Hazel  returned  homewards  in  a  glow  of  triumph,  abd  for 
once  felt  disposed  to  brag  to  Helen  of  his  victory, — a  victory 
by  which  sho  was  to  profit;  not  he. 

They  mot  in  the  wood;  for  she  had  tracked  him  by  bis  foot- 
Meps.  She  seemed  pale  and  disturbed,  and  speedily  interrup- 
ted his  exclamations  of  triumph,  by  one  of  delight,  which  was 
.  jon  however  followed  by  one  of  distress. 

•Oh.  iook  at  you!"  sho  paid  "You  have  been  in  the  water; 
it  is  wicked;  wicked." 

"But  I  have  solved  the  problem.  I  caught  three  ducks  one 
ufter  the  othor,  and  tied  the  intelligence  to  their  legs;  they  are 
at  this  moment  careering  over  the  occao,  with  our  story  and 
our  longitnOe,  and  a  guess  at  our  latitude.  Crown  me  with 
bays." 

*'\Vith  loolscaj).  more  )i' -I7 ''  said  Helen;  **enly  just  get- 
ting well  of  rheumatic  fcToc  inxl  to  go  and  stand  in  water  up 
to  the  middle.^* 

•'^Vhy,  you  don't  listen  to  me,"  cried  Hazel,  in   amazement, 

*  1  tell  you  I  have  solved  tie  problem.*- 

''It  13  you  that  don't  Ibton  to  common  sense,"  retorted 
Helen.  '-If  you  go  and  make  youi-self  ill,  all  the  problems  in 
ibe  world  will  not  compensate  me.  And  I  must  say  I  think  it 
'.viu  not  very  kind  of  you  to  run  off  so  without  warning:  whv 
.yirc  mc  hours  of  anxiety  for  want  of  a  word?  But  there,  it  & 
n:o!es5  to  avguo  with  ahoy;  yes.  sir,  a  boy.  The  fact  is,  I 
U  ivc  b3en  too  easy  with  you  of  late.  One  indulges  sick  ohil- 
drcu.  Cut  then  Ihey  must  not  slip  away  and  stand  in  the 
water,  or  there  is  an  end  of  indulgence;  and  one  is  driven  to 
'.vi'rity.  You  must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Go  home 
tliif  moment,  sir.  and  diange  your  clothes:  and  don't  you  pre- 
uime  to  corae  inu>  the  mcseuco  of  the  nurse  you  have  offbnded, 

•  ill  there's  not  a  wct  tbicad  about  you." 

And  so  ^:bj  oitU-rLd  Iiliu  ofl'.  The  inventor  in  his  moment  of 
\;;t  ?ry    lunk  ruvy  r'"'  ^  faMe?i  to  change  his  clothes. 

Sa  fa:  Ilol  1  Ujlle^Htun  ^.is  a  type  of  her  sex  iu  its  treatment 
of  Invent)!?.  At  brcikfasl  she  became  a  brilliant  exception. 
rU'si  moir.ca*.  ;  lie  siiw  IL'zel  seated  by  her  fire  in  dry  clothes 
sb  •  chaiT,'CiI  licv  1: -y,  and  made  him  relate  the  whole  business, 
a::d  expvci  el  the  n'avuirst  admiration  and  sympathy. 

But,''  snid  alio,  "I  do  ask  you  not  to  repeat  this  exploit  too 
•>r*on;  nov.',  -loa't  do  it  ajain  for  a  fortnight.  The  island  will 
not  \  un  away.  Duck^  come  nnd  go  every  day,  and  your  health 
'^  vorj%  very  ij^-ociou:.*' 

lie  colore.!  v/ith  pica.  uiu.  and  made  the  promise  at  ouce. 
llii'  daring  thiT  fortnight,  events  occurred.  In  the  firat  place 
iu!  improved  his  invention.  He  remembered  how  adnck,  over 
WL-i/ajhted  by  a  crab,  which  was  fastened  to  her  leg,  bad  come  on 
b.->nrd  t'lc  bo:i^    Memory  dwelling  on  this,  and  invention  di- 


gesting it,  he  resolved  to  weight  the  next  batch  of  ducks;  for 
be  argued  t]lOS^— "Probably  our  ducks  go  straight  from  this  to 
the  great  American  ContUient,  Then  it  may  be  long  ere  one  of 
them  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  man;  and  perhaps  that  man  will 
not  loiow  English.  But,  if  I  could  impede  the  flight  of  my 
ducks,  the/  m&ht  ulight  OQ  ships;  and  three  ships  out  of  four 
knowEngUflh,' 

Accordingly,  he  ifow  inserted  ston^^  of  various  sizes  into  the 
little  bags.  It  was  a  matter  of  nice  calciiJation:  the  problem 
was  to  weight  the  birds  just  so  much  that  they  might  be  able 
to  fly  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  or  about  half  AS  far  as  their 
anencombered  companions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  ehroumstance  occurred  lui^^ 
would  have  made  a  vaUi  man,  or  indeed  most  men,  fling  the 
wlK>le  thing  away.  Helen  and  he  came  to  a  rupture.  It  be- 
can  by  her  fault  and  continued  by  his.  She  did  not  choose  to 
Know  her  own  miod|  and  in  spite  of  secret  warnings  from  her 
better  judgment,  she  was  driven  by  curiosity  or  by  the  unhap- 
py restleeiness  to  which  her  sex  are  peculiarly  subject  at  odd 
times,  to  sound  Hazel  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  certain  epigram 
that  rankled  in  her.  And  she  did  it  in  the  most  feminine  way, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  least  direct:  whereas  the  safest  way  would 
have  been  to  grasp  the  nettle;  if  she  could  not  let  it  alone. 

Said  she  one  day,  onietlv,  though  with  a  deep  bl ash,  ''Do 
you  know  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw?" 

Hazel  gave  a  shiver,  and  said  **l  do." 

*'Do  jou  know  anything  about  him?" 

*-I  do." 

^'Nothing  to  his  discredit,  I  am  sure." 

''If  you  are  sure,  why  ask  me?  Do  I  ever  mention  his 
name?'' 

"Perhaps  you  do,  sometimes,  without  intending  it." 

"You  are  mistaken;  he  is  In  your  thoughts,  no  doubt;  but  not 
in  mine." 

"Ought  I  to  forget  people  entirely,  and  what  I  owe  them?" 

"That  is  a  question  I  deolUie  to  go  into." 

"How  harshly  you  speak  to  me.  Is  that  fair?  You  know 
my  engagement,  and  that  honor  and  duty  draw  me  to  England; 
yet  I  am  happy  here.  You,  who  are  so  good  and  strong, 
might  pity  me  at  least;  for  I  am  torn  this  way  and  that:"  and 
here  the  voice  ceased,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"I  do  pity  you,"  said  Hazel:  "I  must  pity  any  one  who  is 
obliged  to  mention  honor  and  duty,  in  the  same  breath  as  Ar- 
thurwardlaw." 

At  this  time  Helen  drew  back,  offended  bitterly.  "  That 
pity  I  n(iect  and  Bdorn,"  said  she.  "No,  I  plighted  my  faith 
with  my  eyes  open,  and  to  a  worthy  object.  I  never  knew 
him  blacken  uny  person  who  was  not  there  to  apeak  for  him- 
self, and  that  is  a  very  worthy  trait,  in  my  opinion.  The  ab- 
sent are  like  ohildren;  they  are  helpless  to  defend  themselves." 

Hazel,  racked  with  jealousy,  and  irritated  at  this  galling 
comparison,  lost  his  temper  for  once,  and  said  those  who  lay 
traps  must  not  complain  if Jothers  fall  into  them.'  * 

"TrapsI  Who  lays  them?" 

''You  did,  Miss  Bolleston^    Did  I  ever  condescend  to  men- 
tion that  man's  name  since  we  have  been  on  the  island?     It  is  , 
you  make  me  talk  of  him.'*  | 

"Condescend?"  I 

*'Tliat  is  the  word.    Nor  will  I  ever  deign  to  mention  him  I 
again.    If  my  love  had  touched  your  heart,  I  should  have  been  { 
obliged  to  mention  him,  for  then  I  sliould  have  been   bound  to  ' 
tell  you  a  story  in  which  he  is  mixed,  my  own  miserable  story 
—my  blood  boils  against  the  human  race  when  I  think  of  it. 
But  no,  I  see  I  am  nothing  to  you;  and  I  will  be  silent." 

"It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,"  replied  Helen,  with 
tears  iu  her  eves;  ''tell  me  your  story,  and  you  will  see  wheth- 
er you  are  nothing  to  me." 

'•Not  one  word  of  it^"  said  Hazel,  slowly,  "until  you  have 
forgotten  that  man  exists." 

"Oh!  thank  you,  sir,  this  is  plain  speaking.  I  am  to  forget 
honor  and  plighted  faith:  ana  then  you  will  trust  me  with  your 
secrets,  when  I  have  shown  myself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with 
anything.  Keep  your  secrets,  and  I'll  trv  and  keep  faith;  ay, 
and  I  shall  keep  it  too  as  long  as  there*^}  life  in  mv  body." 

"Can't  yom  keep  faith  without  torturing  me,  who  love  yout'- 

Helen's  bosom  began  to  heave  at  this,  but  she  fought  brave- 
ly. "Love  me  less,  and  respect  me  more,"  said  she,  panting: 
^'you  affiront  me,  you  frighten  me.  I  looked  on  von  as  a  broth- 
afraid-^^   brother.   ^^^f^^j^^'^^^^^^ii\pfyoxi-^lfim 
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He  was  bo  iigudicious  as  to  interrupt  her,  instead  of  gmng 
her  time  to  contradict  herself. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,*'  said  he;  "lieep  this  side  of  the 
island,  and  I'll  live  on  the  other,  rather  than  near  the  name  of 
Arthur  Wardlaw.'' 

Helen's  courage  failed  her  at  that  spirited  proposal,  and  she 
made  no  reply  at  all,  but  turned  her  back  haughtily,  and  went 
away  from  him,  only  when  she  had  got  a  little  way  her  proud 
head  drooped  and  she  went  crying. 

A  coolness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  neither  of  them 
knew  h<f?r  to  end  it.  Hazel  saw  no  way  to  serve  her  now ,  ex- 
cept by  flying  weighted  ducks;  and  he  gave  his  mind  so  to  tills 
that  one  day  he  told  her  he  had  twenty-seven  ducks  in  the  air, 
all  charged,  and  two  thirds  of  them  weighted.  He  thought 
that  must  please  her  now.  To  his  surprise  and  annoyance,  she 
received  the  intelligence  coldly,  and  ae&ed  him  wbeUier  it  wl^ 
not  cruel  to  the  birds. 

Hazel  colored  with  mortification  at  his  great  aot  of  self-deni- 
al being  so  received. 

He  said,  "I  don't  think  my  worst  enemy  can  say  I  am  wan- 
tonly cruel  to  God's  creatures!" 

Helen  threw  in,  deftly,  ''And  I  am  not  your  worst  enemy.'' 

''But  what  other  way  is  there  to  liberate  you  from  this 
island,  where  you  have  nobody  to  speak  to  but  me?  Well, 
selfishness  is  the  best  course.  Think  only  of  others,  and  you 
are  sure  not  to  please  them." 

"If  yom  want  to  please  people,  you  must  begin  by  under- 
standing them,"  said  the  lady,  not  ill-naturedly. 

"But  if  they  don't  understand  themselvesT' ' 

"Then  pity  them;  vou  can,  for  you  are  a  man." 

"What  hurts  me,''  said  Hazel,  "is  that  you  really  leem  to 
think  I  fly  these  dncks  for  my  pleasure.  Why,  if  I  had  i^y 
wish,  you  and  I  should  never  leave  this  island,  nor  any  other 
person  set  a  foot  on  it.    I  am  frank,  you  see." 

"Rather  too  frank.-' 

"What  does  it  matter  since  I  do  my  duty  all  the  same,  and 
fly  the  ducks?  But  some- times  I  do  yearn  for  a  word  of  praise 
for  it;  and  that  word  never  comes  " 

"It  is  a  praiseworthy  act,"  said  Helen,  but  so  ieily  that  it  is 
a  wonder  he  ever  flew  another  duck  after  that 

"No  matter,"  said  he,  and  his  hand  involuntarily  sought  his 
heart;  "you  read  me  a  sharp  but  wholesome  lesson,  that. wo 
should  do  our  duty  for  our  duty's  sake.  And  as  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  my  duty  to  liberate  you  and  restore  you  to  those  you 
I'll  fly  three  ducks  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  two." 

"It  is  not  done  by  my  advice,"  said  Helen.  "Yon  will  cer- 
tainly make  yourself  ill." 

"Oh,  that  IS  all  nonsense,"  said  Hazel. 

"You  are  rude  to  me,"  said  Helen,  "and  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  deserve  it," 

"Bude,  am  I?  Then  I'll  say  no  more,"  said  Hazel,  half- 
humbly,  half-doggedly. 

His  parchment  was  oxhaui»ted,  and  ho  was  driven  to  another 
expedient  He  obtained  alcohol  by  distillation  from  rum,  and 
having  found  dragon's  blood  in  its  pure  state,  little  ruby  drops, 
made  a  deep  red  varnish  that  defied  water;  he  got  Blips  of 
bark,  white  inside,  cut  his  inscription  deep  on  the  inner  side, 
and  filled  the  incised  letters  with  Ibis  red  varnish.  He  had 
forty-eight  ducks  in  the  air,  and  was  rising  before  daybreak  to 
catch  another  couple,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
right  hip  and  knee,  and  fonnd  he  could  hardly  walk,  so  he 
gave  in  that  morning,  and  kept  about  the  priemises.  But  he 
got  worse,  and  he  had  hardly  any  use  in  his  right  side,  from  the 
waist  downwards,  and  was  in  great  pain, 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  pain  and  loss  of  power  increased, 
and  resisted  all  his  remedies,  there  was  no  fever  to  speak  of; 
but  Natujre  was  grimly  revenging  herself  for  many  a  gentler 
warning  neglected.  tVhen  he  realized  his  condition,  he  was 
terribly  cut  up,  and  sat  on  the  sand  with  his  head  in  his  hands 
for  nearly  two  hours,  But,  after  that  period  of  despondency, 
he  got  up,  took  his  boat-hook,  and  using  it  as  a  staff,  hobbled 
to  Ms  arsenal,  and  set  to  work. 

Amongst  his  materials  was  a  young  tree  he  had  pulled  up: 
the  roots  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  He  just  sawed  ofT 
the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  then  proceeded  to  shorten  the  stem. 

But  meantime,  Helen,  who  had  always  a  secret  eye  on  him 
and  his  movements,  had  seen  there  was  something  wrong,  and 
came  timidly  and  asked  what  was  the  matter? 

"Nothing,"  said  he  doggedly. 

"Then  why  did  you  sit  so  long  on  tlie  sand?  I  never  saw 
you  like  that?' 

"I  was  ruminating." 


"What  upon?    Not  that  I  have  any  right  to  ask." 

"On  the  arrogance  and  folly  of  men:  they  attempt 
than  they  can  do,  and  despise  the  petty  prudence  and  coo 
sense  of  women,  and  smart  for  it;  as  I  am  smarting  nov 
being  wiser  than  you." 

**0h!"  said  Helen;  "why,  what  is  the  matter:  and  wh 
that  vou  have  made?    It  leoks  like— oh  dearl" 

"It  is  a  crutch,"  said  Hazel,  with  forced  calmness;  "ai 
am  a  cripple." 

Helen  clasped  her  hands  and  stood  trembling. 

H^el  lost  his  self-control  for  a  moment,  and  cried  out 
voice  of  agony,  "A  useless  cripple.  I  wish  I  was  dead 
out  of  the  way." 

Then,  ashamed  of  having  given  way  before  her,  he  seize) 
crutch,  placed  the  crook  under  his  arm,  and  turned  sul] 
away  from  her. 

Four  steps  he  took  with  his  crutch . 

She  caught  him  with  two  movements  of  her  supple  and 
orous  frame. 

She  just  laid  her  left  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and 
her  right  she  stole  the  crutch  softly  away,  and  let  it  fall  i 
the  sand.  She  took  his  right  hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  I 
subject  paying  homage  to  her  sovereign;  and  then  she  put 
strong  arm  under  his  shoulder,  still  holding  his  right  ban 
hers,  and  looked  in  his  face,  "No  wooden  crutches  when 
by,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  full  of  devotion. 

He  stood  surprised,  and  his  eyes  began  to  fill. 

"Come,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  muaio.  And  thos  aide^ 
went  with  her  to  her  cavern.  As  they  went,  she  asked 
tenderly  where  the  pain  was. 

"It  was  in  my  hip  and  knee,"  he  said;  "but  now  it  is 
where;  for  joy  has  come  back  to  my  heart." 

"And  to  mine  too,"  said  Helen;  "except  for  this." 

Tho  quarrel  dispersed  like  a  cloud,  under  this  calai 
There  was  no  formal  reconciliation;  no  discussion*  and 
was  tho  wisest  course;  for  the  unhappy  situation  remained 
changed:  and  the  friendliest  discussion  could  only  fan  the 
hers  of  discord  and  misery  gently,  instead  of  fiercely. 

The  pair  so  strangely  thrown  together  commenced  a 
chapter  of  their  existence.  It  was  not  patient  and  nurse 
again;  Hazel,  though  very  lame,  had  too  much  spirit  lef 
accept  that  position.  But  still  the  sexes  became  in  *a  mea 
reversed— Helen  the  fisherman  and  forager,  Hazel  the  < 
and  domestic. 

He  was  busy  as  ever,  but  in  a  narrow  circle;  he  found  p 
oysters  near  the  sunk  galleon,  and  ere  he  had    been  n 
weeks  lame,  he  had  entirely  lined  the  sides  of  the  cavern 
mother-of-pearl  set  in  cement,  and  close  as  mosaie. 

Every  day  he  nassed  an  hour  in  Paradise;  for  his  li 
crutch  made  him  take  a  little  walk  with  her:  her  hand  held 
her  arm  supported  his  shoulder;  her  sweet  race  was  near 
full  of  tender  solicitude:  they  seemed  to  be  one,  and  spok 
whispers  to  each  other,  like  thinking  aloud.  Thecaus< 
happiness  were  ever  present;  the  causes  of  unhappiness  i 
out  of  sight,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approach. 

And  of  the  two,  Helen  was  the  happiest.  Before  a  crea 
so  pure  as  this  marries  and  has  children,  the  great  materna 
stinct  is  still  there,  but  feeds  on  what  it  can  get— first  a  c 
and  then  some  helpless  creature  or  other.  Too  often  shewa 
her  heart's  milk  on  something  grown  up,  but  as  selfish  i 
child.  Helen  was  more  fortunate;  her  child  was  her  h 
now  so  lame  that  he  must  lean  on  her  to  walk.  The  ( 
passed  by,  and  the  island  was  fast  becoming  the  world  to  U 
two,  and  as  bright  a  world  as  ever  sHbne  on  two  mortal  c 
turep. 

It  was  a  happy  dream. 

What  a  pity  that  dreams  ditjsolve  so  sooni  This  had  la 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  Hazel  was  getting  better,  tho 
still  not  well  enough,  to  dismiss  his  live  crutch,  when  one 
ternoon  Helen,  who  had  been  up  on  the  heights,  observe 
dark  cloud  in  the  blue  sky  towards  the  west.  There  was 
another  cloud  visible,  and  the  air  marvellously  clear;  ti 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  sunset  She  told  H 
about  this  solitary  cloud,  and  asked  him,  with  some  anxiet 
it  portended  another  storm.  He  told  her  to  be  under  no  al 
—there  were  no  tempes's  in  that  latitude  except  at  the  con 
m  and  going  out  of  the  rains,— but  he  should  like  to  go  ro 
the  Point  and  look,  at  her  cloud. 

She  lent  him  her  arm,  and  they  went  round  the  Point; 
there  they  saw  a  cloud  entirely  difi*erent  from  anything  i 
had  ever  seen  since  they  were  on  the  island.     It  was   lik( 
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normoas  dark  ribbon  stretched  along  the  sky,  at  some  little 
leight  aboTe  the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious 
ength,  it  got  larger  before  their  very  eyes. 

Hazel  started . 

Helen  felt  him  start,  and  asked  him,  with  some  surprise,  what 
^as  the  matter? 

"Glondl*'  said  he,  "that  is  no  cloud .    That  is  smoke.'' 

'*Smoker'  echoed  Helen,  becoming  agitated  in  her  turn. 

"Tes;  the  breeze  is  northerly,  and  carries  the  smoke  nearer 
to  us;  it  is  the  smoke  of  a  steam-boat/' 


''QUA  HIBED  MAN"  IN  WELLS,  FABOO  &  Cos. 
COACH. 

"Our  Hired  Man  V  feelings  on  the  subject  cf  "cash" 
and  ''store-pay"  were  so  intense  at  our  last  writing, 
that,  acting  under  the  best  medical  advice  we  could 
get,  we  concluded  to  sooth  his  troubled  soul  by  a  jour- 
ney with  **The  Editor  in  Chief  to  the  terminus  of  the 
raflroad.  Of  course  the  jealousy  of  the  six  sub-editors, 
and  ten  Locals  of  the  Magazine  was  frightfully  excit- 
ed over  this  distinction;  but  with  that  dignified  com- 
posure so  peculiar  to  "the  Editor*' — and  which  leads 
him  as  MeraUio  says,  "to  button  up  his  overcoat  with 
a  grand  air*' — they  were  waved  into  immediate  and 
complete  subjection  and  silence  in  a  moment;  and  each 
commenced  writing  iorthwith,  in  a  frightful  kurry 
and  were  never  known  to  leave  off  for  five  minutes, 
until  "the  Editor*'  returned  eight  weeks  after. 

The  following  powerful  description  of  the  journey 
ifl  gathered  from  "Our  Hired  Man  V  lips.  **The  Edit- 
or" of  course  was  present  but  he  says  nothing;  digni- 
fied silence  being  his  forte.  "Our  Hired  Man"  is  paid 
for  jumbling,  and  of  course  has  to  do  his  own  work, 
.fibout  halFpast  seven  o'clock  on  a  September  morn- 
ing, our  co-laborer,  in  company  with  four  pairs  of 
blankets,  two  pistols  and  a  flask  of — pure  water,  was 

escorted  to  the  coach  by Stein  Esq.,  who  bowed 

profoundly,  as  he  only  can  bow,  when  he  saw  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Utah  Magazine  who 
loftily  extended  the  tip  of  his  lead  pencil  for  him  to 
shake  by  way  of  patronizing  recognition.  It  is,  of 
course,  totaflv  unnecessanr  to  state  here  that  the 
whole  establishment  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  was  visibly 
agitated  when  they  discovered  the  name  of  "Our  Hbed 
Man"  on  the  'Vaj  bill" 

Our  valued  assistant  and  eight  other  persons  were 
speedily  mside  the  coach,  and  here  the  special  beauty 
of  unity  of  purpose  was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  illus- 
trated to  his  comprehension,  for,  unless  the  aforesaid 
nine  did  rise  as  one  man,  or  sit  down  as  one,  it 
was  a  fact  worthy  the  investigation  of  our  scientific 
men  that  they  were  ever  after  unable  to  rise  or  sit 
down  at  all.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  under- 
size  of  the  coach,  or  the  over-size  of  the  nine  persons 
is  a  subject  too  deep  for  rash  decision,  and  worthy 
the  profoundest  investigation.  This  much  <'Our  Hired 
Man"  can  state  on  accurate  and  close  observation, 
that,  had  the  coach  been  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller, 
after  rising,  the  aforesaid  nine  had  never  sat  down 
again;  or  once  being  seated,  they  never  could  have 
come  apart,  without  the  coach  being  smashed  up  and 
their  respective  pieces  pulled  asunder  and  properly 
sorted  by  the  servants  of  the  company. 

But  we  are  ahead  of  our  story.  The  coach  rolled 
through  the  kanyon,  and  ''Our  Hired  Man"  was  ad« 
muring  the  beauty  ol  the  scenery,  when  from  some 


cause  which  will  always  be  unexplamable  to  him,  his 
head  made  a  violent  rush  at  the  man  on  the  opposite 
seat;  and  here  comes  in  the  wondrous  wisdom  of 
n^tare's  arrangements  in  favor  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  for  it  is  clear  to  our  friend's  mind  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Jamming  in  aforesaid,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  his  head  going  clear  through  his  unfor- 
tunate fdlow-passen^er,  especially  as  his  is  a  "hard 
head"  and  not  a  ''soft  shell."  At  the  same  moment 
*'Our  Hired  Man's".knee  stnick  his  eye  which  was 
energetically  responded  to  by  his  nose  hitting  his 
leg  by  way  of  retaliation.  The  beauty  of  this  interest- 
ing process,  which  was  repeated  at  intervals,  and  gen- 
erally kept  up  for  an  hour  each  time,  being  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  eight  other  passengers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  remarkable  gymnastics  during  the 
same  periods. 

And  here  comes  in  a  point  where  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  things  in  general,  are  still  more  wonderfally 
seen,  for,  as  by  no  amount  of  pushing  or  squeezing 
were  these  "too  solid"  nine  all  ahle  to  get  down  to 
the  surface  of  their  seats  at  once  after  getting  up — es- 
pecially the  middle  man  of  each  seat,  who  was  always 
suspended  two  inches  above  the  rest— until  the  jumb- 
ling, rockinff,  and  pitching  of  the  coach  brought  them 
all  to  a  level  and  proper  bearing — so  is  it  clear  that 
the  narrowness  of  tne  coach  and  the  rocking  and 
tumbling  were  things  specially  intended  by  providence 
to  go  together;  said  rockings  and  joltings  being  ridic- 
ulous and  useless  inventions  on  any  other  principle. 

And  *'Our  Hired  Man"  would  here  say  a  word  about 
sleep.  Sleep  is  generally  considered,  by  the  unso- 
phisticated, to  be  a  very  simple  arrangement  open  to 
minds  of  the  lowest  order.  "Our  Hired  Man"  Knows 
better.  Sleep  is  a  science  of  the  highest  order.  If 
any  one  doubts  it  let  him  try  it  in  one  of  Wells,  Far- 
go &  Co's.  coaches.  Especially  as  he  did,  going  down 
with  three  miserably  malignant  fellow-passengers 
opposite,  who  were  engaged  ducking  at  him  every 
second;  and  two  infatuated  companions — one  on  each 
side — who  did  nothing  but  thrash  their  unfortunate 
heads  upon  his  shoulders  all  night  long.  Or  let  them 
try  it  as  he  did,  coming  back,  with  four  packing-cases 
in  front  of  his  nose,  all  evidently  anxious  to  rush  upon 
him  like  an  avalanche  and  crush  him  out  of  his  misery ; 
nothing  but  the  thin  edge  of  his  shirt-collar  for  a  pil- 
low, and  any  quantity  of  lunatic  looking  sleepers 
roimd  him,  wildly  knocking  their  shirt-bosoms  with 
their  venerable  chins,  like  a  set  of  besotted  Chinese 
mandarins — except  when  for  variety's  sake — as  the 
coach  performed  one  of  its  amusing  little  somersaults^ 
they  would  jump  and  exclaim  "Look  out,  over  she 
goes  I"  And  our  literary  associate  is  of  opinion  that 
that's  the  time  to  show  up  your,  scientific  sleeping  ii 
you've  got  any. 

Our  learned  associate  has  but  one  more  remark  ta 
make  at  present,  and  that  is  on  the  impossibility  of 
always  distinguishing  what  he  calls  personal  nroperty 
In  stage  coaches — he  refers  to  arms,  knees  and  similar^ 
portable  articles.  One  of  these  charming  nights  ift 
question,  our  friend,  whose  knees  were  hopelessly  in^ 
terlocked  within  five  other  pairs,  fancied  he  felt  a  senJ 
sation,  commonly  known  as  itching,  in  somebody'fl 
knee,  at  first  he  thought  it  was  his  own,  and  he  feU 
down  to  discover,  if  possible,  if  it  was  so;  but  he  found 

such  a  tangled  up  lot  of  knees  belonging  to  ererybodyj 
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beneath  the  seat,  that  he  gave  up  in  utter  despair  of 
being  able  to  tell  which  wai  hit  knee  and  which  wai 
somebody  else'e. 

In  this  perplexing  state  of  mind  he  has  returned^ 
his  labors;  and  in  this  condition  he  subscribes  I^imself 
Ae  sympathising  friend  of  all  who  ride  in  over-crowded 
stage  coaches  to  er  from  the  railroad  terminus. 


DIAHOHB   CUT    BIAMORD. 


A  noted  sportsman  taking  his  pinner  at  one  ef  the 
New  York  clubs,  exhibited  a  diamond  ring  of  great 
beauty  and  apparent  ralue  on  his  finder.  A  gentle- 
man present  had  a  great  passion  for  diamonds.  After 
dinner  the  parties  met  in  the  ofllice.  After  much  ban- 
tering the  owner  consented  to  barter  the  ring  for  the 
sum  of  six-hundred  dollars.  As  the  buyer  left  the 
room,  a  suppressed  tittering  struck  his  ear.  He  con* 
eluded  that  the  former  owner  had  sold  both  the  ring 
and  the  purchaser.  He  said  nothing  but  called  next 
day  upon  a  jeweller,  where  he  learnt  the  diamond 
was  paste,  and  the  ring  worth  about  twenty  fire  dol- 
lars. He  examined  some  real  diamonds  and  found  one 
closely  resembling  the  paste  in  his  own  ring.  He  hill- 
ed the  diamond  for  a  few  days,  pledged  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  price  of  it,  and  gave  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  its  use.  lie  wont  to  another  jeweller,  had  the 
paste  removed,  and  the  real  diamond  set.  His  chums 
knowing  how  lie  had  been  imposed  upon,  waited  im- 
patiently for  his  appearance  the  next  night.  To  their 
astonishment  they  found  him  in  high  glee.  He  flour* 
ished  his  ring,  boasted  of  his  bargain,  and  said  if  any 
gentleman  present  had  a  twelve  nundred  dollar  gold 
ring  to  sell  for  si.^  hundred,  he  knew  of  a  pnrchaser. 
When  he  was  told  the  ring  was  paste,  and  that  he 
had  been  cheated,  he  laughed  at  their  folly.  Bets 
were  freely  offered  that  the  ring  did  not  contain  a  real 
diamond.  Two  men  bet  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
Two  bet  five  hundred  dollars.  All  were  taken:  um- 
pires were  chosen.  The  money  and  the  ring  were  put 
into  their  hands.  They  went  to  a  first  class  jeweller, 
who  applied  all  the  tests,  and  who  said  the  stone  was 
a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  and  was  worth  without 
the  setting,  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  buyer  put 
the  ttirce  thousand  dollars  he  had  won  quickly  in  his 
pocket.  He  carried  the  diamond  back  and  recalled  his 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  with  his  paste  ring  on  his 
finger  went  to  his  club.  The  man  wno  sold  Uie  ring 
was  waiting  for  iiim.  He  wanted  to  get  the  ring 
back.  He  attempted  to  turn  the  whole  thing  into  a 
joke.  He  sold  the  ring,  he  said,  for  fuu.  He  knew 
it  was  a  real  diamond  all  the  time.  He  never  wore 
false  jewels.  lie  could  tell  a  real  diamond  anywhere 
bv  its  peculiar  light.  Uc  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to 
cheat  an  old  friend.  He  knew  hiu  friend  would  let 
him  have  the  ring.  But  his  friend  was  stubborn — 
said  that  the  seller  thought  it  was  paste,  and  intended 
to  defraud  him.  At  length  on  the  pavment  of  ei^ht 
hundred  dollars,  the  ring  was  restored.  All  parties 
came  to  the  conclusion,  when  the  whole  aSiftir  came 
out,  that  when  diamond  cuts  diamond  again,  some 
one  lees  sharp  will  be  solected. — Snffs7nne  and  Shad- 
dow  in  N.  Y. 


LADIES'   TABLE 


REC  EI  PT8  . 


Stew  or  Veal. — Out  the  meat  from  the  bonea  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  square,  put  into  a  frying-pai. 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  an  onion  in  thin  slices;  when 
the  butter  is  hot  put  in  the  veal,  and  fry  it  to  a  nice 
brown;  put  it  on  a  dish,  and  pour  a  teacupful  of  water 
into  the  fr^ng-pan;  let  it  boil  and  pour  it  out.  Stew 
the  bones  in  ramer  more  cold  water  than  will  cover 
them,  for  three  hours.  This  will  make  excellent  soup 
or  broth,  which  may  be  flavored  with  parsley,  celery, 
or  any  other  vegetable.  A  pint  of  this  broth,  befor- 
any  other  flavoring  than  pafsley  has  been  added,  i- 
needed  for  the  meat,  which  should  be  put  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  it  and  the  liquor  which  was  made  after  fry- 
ing  the  meat»  and  gently  stewed  for  an  hour.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  iour,  and  a  little  ketchup,  with  cayennn 
pepper  and  salt,  should  be  added.  Grive  it  a  boil  u\\ 
and  serve  with  suppets  of  toa^sted  bread  round  tl  f 
dish. 

To  Use  up  the  Remains  uf  (Joi.n  Joints.— Chop  ih- 
meat  very  fine,  with  some  fat  bacon  or  ham;  add  n 
little  salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon-peel,  parsley,  nut- 
meg, a  few  bread-crumbs,  and  two  eggs,  to  one  pound 
of  meat;  put  all  into  a  saucepan  with  two  tablespoonful- 
of  cream,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  This  ia  the  pro- 
portion to  one  pound  of  chopped  meat.  Let  the  mix- 
ture get  cold,  and  then  put  it  into  light  paeti*  to  bak^ . 
either  in  the  form  of  patties  or  in  rolls. 

Potted  Chkesi. — This  is  a  luncheon  dish,  and,  be 
ing  in  a  glass  jar  it  looks  light  and  pretty  on  the 
table.  One  pound  of  cheese  must  be  well  beaten  in  a 
mortar  and  to  it  must  be  added  two  ounces  of  liquid 
butter,  one  glass  of  sherry,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  cayenne  pepper,  mace,  and  salt.  All  shonld  be 
well  beaten  together,  and  put  into  a  potting-jar,  with  a 
layer  of  butter  at  the  top. 


SV«^ 


PARLOR     AMUSEMENTS        FOR     OUR 
YOUNG   FOLKS. 

now  TO  MAKE  COLORED  FLAMJvn. 

A  vaiiety  of  rays  of  light  are  exhibited  bycoloitd  flaui*^  whicliare  lo 
to  be  seen  in  white  light.  Thus  pure  hydiogcn  gas  will  btuu  with  a  blac 
flamCt  In  which  many  of  the  rays  of  light  arc  wauiing,  ihe  flame  of  an  ol! 
lamp  contains  jnost  of  the  rays  which  are  wanting  ia  tlic  niLllght.  Alco- 
hol, mizsd  with  water,  when  heated  or  bnrned,  affords  a  flame  with  no 
rayt  bnt  yellow.  The  following  salts  if  finely  powdered  and  introduced  In- 
to the  exterior  flame  of  a  candle,  or  into  the  wick  of  n  spirit  lamp  >v  ill 
communicate  to  the  flame  their  peculiar  colors: 

Muriate  ef  Soda  (common  salt}  Yellow. 

Mmiate  of  Potash Pale  vif let. 

Muriate  of  lime  .....       Prick  red. 

Muriate  of  Strontia Brijiiht  criuieon. 

MurUte  of  Uthia  Ucd. 

MoriateofBaiyta Paleapple-grccu. 

Muriate  of  Copper       ......       Bluish  green. 

Borax •    Green. 

Or,  cither  of  the  nlwvc  t?alt>  may  be  mixed  with  f  pit  it  of  wine  as  direotf  d 
for  Red  Fire. 

ANSWERS  T'3  NO.  -M,  PAOK  IJM. 
CuA-BADK  13-B.o.y 

43— lie  Is  known  by  his  axe  Caets). 

44~Becanse  the  hour  of  noon  [XIT]  iy  a  crof .  I  wo  i's   T 

4u~ Because  he  kneads  [needs]  it  mosfcy  vji\_>'OQlC 
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POETRY. 


WHAT  IS  TEUK  I.OVF? 

Ndt  tbut  whidb  Wilkes  al  beauty's  smile, 

Or  di<??»  benoalh  Its  frown, 
That  live-  and  glow?  a  Utile  while. 
Or  bHildd  np  hopes  till  the  fragile  pile 

Of  self-weight  topplcH  down. 

Not  that  which  burns  with  pa-siou'efire. 

And  changeth  oft  its  shrine: 
This  ia  a  love  which  ranks  no  higher 
Than  instinct  wil<\  or  fierce  desire — 

Not  love.  pure,  luvc  divine. 

Not  that  where  jenl)Usy  will  ^'low. 

Where  oft  snspicione  lurk: 
The  heart  thatjealonsy  will  j»bow 
T.oves  bnt  Itself,  and  cannot  know 

True  love's  angelic  work. 

Not  that  the  fleliiiih  flpiiit  known. 

With  envious  desire; 
The  narrow  soul  no  farther  goeg 
.  Than  pleasure  or  than  profit  shows; 

Love  soars  a  syHtem  higher. 

13ut  that  which  beeks  another's  blidii. 

Hopeb  for  another's  sake, 
Lives  only  for  the  happiness 
Of  what  it  loves—content  with  this, 

WottW  earth  a  Keaven  make. 


IIAROI.U 


THK  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS. 
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liUMlNtKD.J 

TIJE  DKAD  MKN'S  BONKS, 


The  siiuics  now  spread  for  Harold  wow  h\  j)urBU- 
iiice  with  the  policy  tlius  rcfiolved  on  Th^  camp 
?oon  after\\yirvi3  broko  up,  and  the  troops  took  thoir 
way  to  Buyenx. 

And  one  diy  Il.iroM  ha-i  h«;t;ii  ridiuj^  aud  cuivcrb*- 
iui;'  \vU\i  Odr»  when  tlu-  dulv'*,  ui»o  liud  br<*ji  till  (hen 
In  the  ; ear.  purred  »ip  \v»fh  conrtoou«  ivxci^sen  iv, 
IIrti'"M  l'>i' hir»  l.Mig  defretiou  iVow  hU  i^ldc;  aiul  an 
they  n^surned  their  way.  talkrd  with  all  hi»  former 
fiunkncps  du\\  i^aviiy. 

*'i)y  Ihi^  ^va}-,  deal  hrolher  in   anuH,"    .^^aid    ho,    "| 


have  provided  thee  this  evening  with  comrades 
I  more  welcome,  I  fear,  than  myself — Haco  and  VVol- 
Moth.  That  laist  is  a  youth  whom  1  love  dearly:  the 
first  is  unsocial  enow,  and  methinks  would  make  a 
belter  hermit  than  a  soldior  But,  by  St.  Valery,  T 
ftirgot  to  tell  thee  that  an  envoy  from  Flandms  to-day, 
among  other  news,  brought  mc  some  that  may  inter- 
est thee.  There  is  a  strong  commotion  in  thy  brother 
Tostig's  Northumbrian  earldom,  and  the  rumor  runs 
that  his  fierce  vassals  will  drive  him  forth  and  select 
some  other  lord:  talk  was  of  the  sons  of  Algar— so  1 
think  yo  called  the  stout  dead  earl.  This  looks  grave, 
for  my  dear  cousm  Edward's  health  is  failing  fast. 
May  the  saints  spare  him  long  from  their  rest.'' 

''These  are  indeed  ill  tidings,"  said  the  earl;  "and  I 
trust  that  they  will  suffice  to  plead  at  once  my  excuse 
for  urging  my  immediate  departure.  Grateful  am  I  for 
thy  most  gracious  hostship,  and  thy  just  and  gener- 
ous intercession  with  thy  liegeman*^  (Harold  dwelt  em- 
phatically on  the  last  word),  for  my  release  from  a 
capture  disgraceful  to  all  ChriHtendom,  The  ransom 
so  nobly  paid  for  me  I  will  not  insult  thee,  dear  my 
lord,  by  affecting  to  repay;  but  such  gift«  as  our 
cheapmen  bold  most  rare,  perchance  thy  lady  and  thy 
fair  children  will  deign  to  accept  at  my  hands.  Of 
these  hereafter.  Now  may  I  ask  but  a  vessel  from 
thy  nearest  port?*' 

**We  will  talk  of  this,  dear  guest  and  brother  knight* 
on  some  later  occasion.  Lo,  yon  castle — ye  have  no 
such  hi  England.    See  its  vawmurcs  and  fosses!'* 

'*A  noble  pile!'*  answered  Harold.  '*But  pardon 
ino  that  I  press  for—" 

**Yc  have  no  such  strongholds,  I  say,  in  England?'* 
interrupted  the  duke  petulantly. 

"Nay,''  replied  the  Englishman,  "we  have  two 
strongholds  far  larger  than  that*-8alisbury  Plain  and 
Newmarket  Heath!  strongholds  that  will  hold  fifty 
thousand  men  who  need  no  walU  bu^i  their  shields. 
Count  William,  England's  ramparts  are  her  men,  and 
her  strongest  castles  her  widest  plains/* 

*'Ah!"  said  the  duke,  biting  hi^*  lip,  ^*ah,  so  be  it— 

but  to  return;  in  that  ca8t^  mark  it  well,   the  dukes 

of  Normandy  hold  their  prisoners  of  state;"  and   then 

he  added  with  a  laugh,  "but  wo  hold  you,  noble  cap- 

ti\e  in  a  m\mn  more  stroug^-onrlovc  and  our  heart" 

/\s  l»c  spoke,  he  turned  his  eye  full   upon   Harold, 

'  and  the  y^n'H'  of  the  two  oDcounterod:  that  of  tlie  duke 

j  was  brilliant,  but  stern  and  sinister;  that  of  Harold, 

I  steadfast  but  rcproachftO.    As  ii  by  a  spell  the  eye  of 

:  each  rested  long  on  that  of  the  other— as  the  ejres   of 

I  two  lords  of  the  forest  ere  thf»  rush  and  the  spring, 
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William  was  the  first  to  withdraw  his  gaze,  and  as 
he  did  so,  his  lip  quivered  and  his  brow  knit.  Then 
waving  his  hand  for  some  of  the  lords  behind  to  join 
him  and  the  earl,  he  spurred  his  steed,  and  all  further 
private  conversation  was  suspended.  The  train  pull- 
ed not  bridle  until  they  reached  a  mouast^ry,  at  which 
they  rested  for  the  night. 

On  entering  the  chamber  set  apart  for  him  at  the 
convent,  Harold  found  Haco  and  Wolnoth  already 
awaiting  him;  and  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
last  skirmish  against  the  Bretons  having  broken  out 
afresh  on  the  road,  allowed  him  an  excuse  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  alone  with  his  kinsmen. 

On  conversing  with  them — now  at  length  and  un- 
restrainedly— Harold  saw  every  thing  to  increase  his 
alarm»  and  be  convinced  of  the  snares  which  beset 
him;  for  even  Wohioth,  when  closely  pressed,  could 
not  but  give  evidence  of  the  unscrupulous  astuteness 
with  which,  despite  all  the  boasted  honor  of  chivalry, 
the  duke^s  character  was  stained.  He  at  length  kissed 
Wolnoth  and  dismissed  him,  yawning,  to  his  rest. 
Haco,  lingering,  closed  tlie  door,  and  looked  long  and 
mournfully  at  the  earl. 

''Noble  kinsman,"  said  the  young  son  of  Sweyu,  *'I 
foresaw,  from  the  first,  that,  as  our  fote  so  will  be  thine, 
— only  round  thee  will  be  wall  and  fosse;  unless,  in- 
deed, thou  wilt  lay  aside  thine  own  nature — it  will 
give  thee  no  armor  here — and  assume  tliat  which — ** 

**Ho!''  interrupted  the  earl,  shaking  witli  repressed 
passion,  *'I  see  already  the  foul  treason  to  Kuest  and 
to  noble  which  surround  mel  But  if  the  duke  dare 
such  shame,  he  shall  do  so  in  the  eyes  of  day.  The 
first  boat  I  see  on  this  river,  or  his  scacoast,  I  will 
hail;  and  woe  to  those  who  lay  hands  on  this  arm  to 
detain  mel'' 

Haco  lifted  his  ominous  eyes  to  Harold's;  and  there 
was  something  in  their  cold  and  unimpassioned  expres- 
sion whicn  seemed  to  repel  all  enthusiasm,  and  deaden 
all  courage. 

"Harold,"  said  he,  "if  but  for  one  such  moment  thou 
obeyest  the  impulse  of  thy  manly  pride,  or  thy  iust  re- 
sentment, thou  art  lost  forever;  one  show  of  violence, 
one  word  of  a£front,  and  thou  givest  the  duke  the  ex- 
cuse he  thirsts  for.  Escape!  It  is  impossible.  For 
the  last  five  years,  I  have  pondered  night  and  day 
the  means  of  flight;  for  I  deem  my  hostageship,  by 
right  is  long  since  over;  and  no  means  have  I  seen  or 
found.  Spies  dog  my  every  step,  as  spies,  no  doubt, 
dog  thine." 

**Hal  it  is  true,"  saidHai'old;  "never  «nce  have  I 
wandered  three  paces  from  the  camp  or  the  troop,  but, 
under  some  pretext,  I  have  been  followed  by  knight 
or  courtier.  God  and  onr  Lady  help  me,  if  but  for 
England's  sake!  But  what  counsolest  thou?  Boy 
teach  me;  thou  hast  been  reared  in  this  air  of  wile — 
t©  me  it  is  Strang'^,  and  I  am  as  a  wild  beast  encom- 
passed with  a  curcle  of  fire." 

"Then,"  answered  Haco,  "meet  craft  by  craft,  smile 
by  smile.  Feel  that  thou  art  under  compulsion,  and 
act — as  the  Church  itself  pardons  men  for  acting,  so 
compelled." 

Harold  started,  and  the  blush  spread  red  over  liis 
cheek. 

Haco  continued. 

"Onco  in  prison,  and  thou  art  lost  evermore  to  the 
sight  of  men.     William  would  not  then  dare   to  re- 


lease thee — unless,  indeed,  he  first  rendered  thee  pow* 
erless  te  avenge.  Though  I  will  not  malign  him,  and 
say  that  he  capable  of  secret  murder,  yet  he  has  erer 
those  about  him  who  are.  He  drops,  in  his  wra^ 
some  hasty  word;  it  is  seized  by  ready  and  rnthlen 
tools.  The  great  Count  of  Bretagae  was  in  his  way; 
William  feared  him,  as  he  fears  thee;  and  in  his  own 
court,  and  among  his  own  men,  the  great  Co^t  of 
Bretagne  died  by  poison.  For  thy  doom,  open  or  se- 
cret, William  could  find  ample  excuse." 

''Leave  me,  leave  me,"  said  Harold,  hastily.    "Yet  , 
hold.    Thou  didst  seem   to  understand  .me  when  I 
hinted  of— in  a  word,    what  is  the  object  William 
would  gain  from  me?" 

Haco  looked  round;  again  went  to  the  door— again  I 
opened  and  closed    it — approached  and  whispered, 
'*The  crown  of  England!" 

The  earl  bounded  as  if  shot  to  the  heart;  tlien, 
agaui  he  cried,  "Leave  me.  I  must  be  alone — alone 
now.     Go!  go!'' 

Only  in  solitude  could  that  stroue  man  give  way 
to  his  emotions :  at  first  they  rushed  forth  so  confused 
and  stormy,  so  hurtling  one  another,  that  hours  elaps- 
ed before  he  could  serenely  face  the  terrible  crisis  of 
hisposition. 

Somewhat  of  a  revolution  of  all  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  his  nature  took  place  in  Harold's  mind  that 
stormy  and  solitary  night.  In  the  transport  of  his  in- 
dignation, he  resolvecl  not  doltishly  to  be  thus  outwitted 
to  his  ruin.  The  perfidious  host  haid  deprived  himwlf  of 
that  privilege  of  truth — the  large  and  heavenly  secu- 
rity of  man;  it  was  but  a  struggle  of  wit  against  wit, 
snare  against  snare.  The  state  and  law  of  warfare 
had  started  up  in  the  lap  of  fraudful  peace;  and  am- 
bush must  be  met  by  ambush,  plot  by  plot. 

When  the  next  morning  he  joined  the  cavalcade, 
it  was  only  bv  his  extreme  paleness  that  the  struggle 
and  agony  of  the  past  night  could  be  traced,  and  ne 
answered  with  correspondent  cheerfulness  William's 
cordial  greetings. 

The  towers  of  Bayeux  rdse  dim  in  the  distance, 
when  William  proposed  a  halt  in  a  pleasant  spot  by 
side  of  a  small  stream,  overshadowed  by  oak  and 
beech;  a  tent  for  himself  and  Harold  was  pitched  m 
haste,  and  after  an  abstemious  refreshment,  the  duke, 
taking  Harold's  arm,  led  him  away  from  the  train 
along  the  margin  of  the  murmuring  stream. 

Halting  where  a  mossy  bank  jutted  over  the  water, 
William  motioned  to  his  companion  to  seat  himself, 
and  reclining  at  his  side,  abstractedly  took  the  pebbles 
from  the  margin  and  drepped  them  into  the  stream. 
They  fell  to  the  bottom  with  a  hollow  sound;  the  cir- 
cle they  made  on  the  surface  widened,  and  was  lost; 
and  the  wave  rushed  and  murmured  on  disdainful. 

"Harold,"  said  the  duke  at  last,  "thou  hast  thought, 
I  fear,  that  I  have  trifled  with  thy  impatience  to  re- 
turn. But  there  is  on  my  mind  a  matter  of  jrreat  mo- 
ment to  thee  and  to  me,  and  it  muit  out  before  thou 
canst  depart.  In  this  very  spot  where  wc  now  sit, 
sate  in  early  youth,  Edward  thy  king,  and  William 
thy  host.  Soothed  by  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and 
the  music  of  the  bell  from  the  church  tower;  rising 
pale  through  yonder  glade,  Edward  spoke  of  his  desu-e 
for  the  monastic  life,  and  of  his  content  with  his  exile 
in  the  Norman  land.  Few  then  were  the  hopes  that 
he  sheuld  ever  attain  the  throne  of  Alfred.     I,   more 
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nartial,  and  ardent  for  him  as  mjeelf,  combated  the 
;hou£^ht  of  the  convent,  and  promised,  that,  if  ever 
>ccaBion  meet  arrived,  and  he  needed  the  Norman 
lelp,  I  would,  with  arm  and  heart,  do  a  chiefs  best 
io  win  him  his  lawful  crown.  Heedest  thou  me,  dear 
Elarold, 
"Ay,  my  host,  \vith  heart  as  with  ear." 
"And  Edward,  then,  pressing  my  hand  as  1  now 
)re8s  thine, while  answering  gratefully,  promised,  that 
f  he  did,  contrary  to  all  human  foresight,  gain  his 
heritage,  he,  in  case  I  survived  him,  would  hsqueath 
;hat  heritage  to  me.  Thy  hand  withdraws  itself 
Tom  mine." 
"But  from  surprise.  Duke  William  proceed." 
"Now,"  resumed  WiUiam,  "when  thy  kinsmen 
Nrerc  sent  to  me  as  hostages  for  the  most  powerful 
lOuse  in  England — the  only  one.  that  could  thwart  the 
iesire  of  my  cousin — I  naturally  deemed  this  a  cor- 
'oboration  of  his  promise,  and  an  earnest  of  his  con- 
inued  designs,  and  in  this  I  was  reassifred  by  the 
[>relate,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  knew 
ihe  most  secret  conscience  of  your  king.  Wherefore 
ny  pertinacity  in  retaining  those  hostages — where- 
fore my  disregard  to  Edward's  mere  remonstrances, 
nrhich,  I  not  unnaturally  conceived  to  be  but  his  meek 
concessions  to  the  urgency  of  thyself  and  House. 
3ince  then,  fortune  or  Providence  hath  favoied  the 
promise  of  the  king,  and  my  just  expectations  found- 
3d  thereon.  For  one  moment,  it  seeme^  indeed,  that 
Edward  regretted  or  reconsidered  the  pledge  of  our 
puth.  Ho  sent  for  his  kinsman,  the  AthoTiug,  nat- 
ural heir  to  the  throne.  But  tho  poor  prince  died. 
The  son,  a  mere  child,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
laws  of  thy  land  will  set  aside,  should  Edward  die  ere 
the  child  gi'ow  a  man;  and,  moreover,  I  am  assured, 
that  the  yo^i^ff  Ed^ar  hath  no  power  of  mind  or  intel- 
lect to  wield  so  weighty  a  scepter  as  that  of  England. 
Y'our  king,  also,  even  since  your  absence,  hath  had 
severe  visitings  of  sickness,  and  ere  another  year  his 
ttcw  abbey  may  hold  his  tomb." 

William  here  paused;  again  dropped  the  pebbles 
Into  the  stream,  and  glanced  furtively  on  the  unroveal- 
ing  face  of  the  earl.     He  resumed — 

**To  the  point  then  I  pass  at  once.  1  might,  as  my 
ransomed  captive,  detain  thee  here,  until,  without 
theo.  1  had  won  my  English  throne,  and  1  know  that 
twi  alonacouldst  obstruct  my  just  claims,  or  interfere 
with  the  king's  will,  by  which  that  appanage  will  bo 
left  to  me,  Nevertheless,  I  unbosom  myself  to  thee, 
and  would  owe  my  crown  solely  to  thy  aid.  I  pass 
on  to  treat  with  thee,  dear  Harold,  not  as  lord  with 
vassal,  but  as  prince  with  prince.  On  thy  part,  thou 
shalt  hold  for  rac  the  castle  of  Dover  to  yield  to  my 
fleet  when  tho  hour  comes;  thou  shalt  aid  mo  in 
peace  and  through  thy  National  Witan  to  succeed  to 
Edward,  by  whose  laws  I  will  reign  in  all  things  con- 
formably with  the  English  rites,  habits,  and  decrees. 
A  stronger  king  to  ffuard  England  from  tho  Dane, 
and  a  more  practised  head  to  unprove  her  prosperity, 
I  am  vain  enow  to  say  thou  wilt  not  find  in  Christendom. 
On  my  part  1  offer  to  thee  my  fairest  daughter  Ade- 
liza.  to  whom4heu  shcJt  be  straightway  betrothed ;  thine 
own  young  unwcdded  sister,  Thyra,  then  shalt  give 
to  one  of  my  greatest  barons:  all  tho  lands,  dignities, 
and  possessions,  thou  boldest  now,  thou  shall  still  re- 
tain; and  if,  as  I  suspect,  thy  brother  Tostig  can  not 
keep  his  vast  principality  north  the  Humber,  it  shall 


pass  to  thee.  Whatever  else  thou  canst  demand  in 
guarantee  of  my  love  and  gratitude,  or  so  to  confirm 
thy  power  that  thou  shalt  rule  over  thy  countships  as 
free  and  as  powerful  as  the  great  counts  of  Provence 
or  Anjou  reign  in  France  over  theirs,  subject  only  to 
the  mere  form  of  holding  in  fief  to  the  Suzerain,  as  I, 
stormy  subject,  hold  Normandy  under  Philip  of  France, 
shall  be  given  to  thee.  In  truth,  there  will  be  two 
kings  in  England,  though  in  name  but  one.  And  far 
from  losing  by  tho  death  of  Edward,  thou  shalt  gain 
by  the  subjection  of  every  meaner  rival,  and  the  cor- 
dial love  of  thy  grateful  William.  Splendor  of  God, 
earl,  thou  keepest  me  long  for  thine  answer  I" 

"What  thou  offerest,*'  said  Harold,  fortifying  himself 
with  tho  resolution  of  the  previous  night,  and  com- 
pressing his  lips  hvid  with  rage,  "is  beyond  my  deserts, 
and  all  that  tbe  greatest  chief  under  royalty  could  de- 
sire. But  England  is  not  Edward's  to  leave,  or  mine 
t9  give:  its  throne  rests  with  the  Witan." 

"And  the  Witan  rests  with  thee,'*  exclaimed  Wil- 
liam, sharply.  "I  ask  but  possibilities,  man;  I  ask 
but  all  thy  influence  on  my  behalf;  and  if  it  be  less 
than  I  deem,  mine  is  the  loss.  What  dost  thou  resign? 
I  will  not  presume  to  menace  thee;  but  thou  wouldst 
despise  my  folly,  if  now,  knowing  my  designs,  I  let 
thee — ^forth  not  to  aid  but  betray  them.  I  know  thou 
lovest  England,  so  do  I.  Thou  deemcst  me  a  foreign- 
er; true,  but  the  Norman  and  Dane  are  of  precisely  the 
the  same  origin.  Thou  of  the  race  of  Canute  knowest 
how  popular  was  the  reign  of  that  king,  Why  should 
William's  be  less  so?  Canute  had  no  right  whatever, 
save  that  of  the  sword  My  right  will  be  kinsl.ip  to 
Edward — Edward's  will  in  my  favor — the  consent 
through  thee  of  the  Witan~thc  absence  of  all  other 
worthy  heir — my  wife>  clear  descent  from  Alfred, 
which,  in  mychildrcn,  restores  the  Saxon  line,  through 
its  purest  and  aoblcst  ancestry,  to  the  throne.  Think 
over  all  this,  and  then  wilt  thou  toll  mo  that  1  merit 
not  this  crown?** 

Harold  yet  paused,  and  the  fiery  duke  resumed   - 

•*Are  ths  terms  1  give  not  tempting  enow  to  my 
captive — to  the  son  of  the  great  Godwin,  who,  no 
doubt  falsely,  but  still  by  the  popular  voice  of  all  Eu- 
rope, had  power  of  life  or  death  over  my  cousin  Al- 
fred, and  my  Norman  knights?  or  dost  thou  thyself 
covet  th#  English  crown;  and  is  it  to  a  rival  that  I 
have  opened  my  heart?'' 

>'Nay,'*  said  Harold,  in  the  crowning  effort  of  his 
new  and  fatal  lesson  in  simulation.  "Thou  hixst  con- 
vinced me,  Duke  William:  let  it  bo  as  thou  sayest." 

The  duke  gave  way  to  hie  joy  by  a  loud  exclama- 
tion, and  then  recapitulated  the  articles  of  the  engage- 
ment, to  which  Harold  simply  bowed  his  head.  Ami- 
cably, then,  William  embraced  tho  earl,  and  then  the 
two  returned  toward  the  tent. 

While  the  steeds  were  brought  forth,  Wiiliam  tuok 
the  opportunity  to  draw  Odo  apart;  and,  after  a  short 
whispered  confei-euce,  the  prelate  hastened  to  his  barb, 
and  spurred  fast  to  Bayeux  hi  advance  of  his  party. 
All  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day 
till  noon,  cduricrs  ami  riders  went  abroad,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  to  all  the  more  famous  abbeys 
aud  churches  in  Normandy,  and  holy  and  awful  was 
the  spoils  with  wJiich  they  rotnrnod  for  tho  cf  vomony 
of  the  next  day.  C^  r^r^n]o 

The  stately  mirth  of  the  evening  banquet  fieomc<l 
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to  Harold  as  the  malign  revel  of  some  demoniac  orgy. 
He  thought  he  read  in  cverjf  face  th^  Exultation  over 
the  sale  ef  England's  soul,  fivery  light  laugh  in  the 
proverbial  ease  of  the  Social  Normans  rang  in  his  oar 
like  the  joy  of  a  ghaatly  Sabbat 

Late  in  the  evening  he  wm  led  into  the  chamber 
where  the  duchess  sat  alone  with  Adelica  and  her 
second  son  William.  A  formal  presentation  of  Har- 
old to  the  little  maid,  a  brief  ceremony  of  words,  which 
conveyed  what  to  the  scornful  sense  of  the  eiaH  seem- 
ed the  raoekery  of  betrothal  between  Infant  and  beard- 
ed man,  was  performed.  &lozing  congratulations 
buzzed  around  him;  tiien  there  was  a  flash  of  lights  on 
his  diesy  eye,  he  found  himself  moving  through  a 
eomdor  between  William  and  Odo.  He  was  in  his 
room  hung  with  arras  atid  strewed  with  rushes;  before 
him,  in  niches,  various  images  of  the  Virgin,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  St.  St<.'phen,  St.  Peter,  St.  Johh,  St. 
Valery,  The  earl  closed  the  doof,  and  sat  down  on 
his  bed,  covering  his  face  with  bis  clenched  hand. 
The  veins  throbbed  in  every  pulse,  his  own  touch 
seemed  to  him  like  fire.  The  prophecies  of  Hilda  oti 
the  fatal  night  of  the  bautastein,  which  had  decided 
him  to  reject  the  prayc  r  of  Gurth,  the  fern's  of  Edith, 
and  the  cautious  of  £dwui4>  came  back  to  him,  dark, 
haunting,  and  over-masteiiugly,  of  all  the  varying 
chants  of  the  Vala,  ever  two  lines  seemed  to  burn  into 
his  memory,  and  to  knell  upon  his  ear  as  if  they  con- 
tained the  counsel  they  ordained  him  to  pursue; 

'•Gun.R  iiY  UUII.K  oppo.sk  andoever 
Cr<)«?n  and  brow  shall  force  dissever!*' 

So  there  he  sat,  locked  and  rigid,  not  reclining,  not 
disrobing,  till  in  that  posture  a  haggard,  tfoubled, 
fitful  sleep  came  over  himj  nor  did  he  wake  till  the 
hour  of  twelve,  whett  ringing  bells  and  trampHug  feet, 
and  the  hum  of  |.irayer  from  the  neighboring  chapel 
roused  him  into  waking  yet  more  troubled,  and  well 
ni^h  as  dreamy.  Hut  now  Godrith  and  Uaco  entered 
the  room,  and  the  former  asked,  with  some  surprise  in 
his  tone,  if  he  liad  aiTangod 'with  the  duke  to  depart 
that  day.  "For,"  said  he,  *'thc  duke's  hors  thegu  has 
just  been  with  me,  to  say  that  the  duke  himself  with 
a  stately  roti&ne,  arc  to  accompany  you  this  evening 
towards  llarfleur,  where  a  ship  will  be  in  readiness 
for  our  Iraneport;  and  I  know  that  the  chamberlain  (a 
courteous  and  pleasant  man)  is  going  round  to  my  fel- 
low thcgns  in  your  train,  with  gifts  of  hawks,  and 
chains,  and  broidered  palls." 

"It  is  so,*'  said  Haco,  in  answer  to  UaroUrs  bright- 
ening and  appealing  eye. 

*'Go  then,  at  once,  Godrith,'*  exclaimed  the  eail, 
bounding  to  his  feet,  "have  all  in  order  to  part  at  the 
first  break  of  the  trump.  Never,  I  ween,  did  trump 
sound  so  cheerily  as  the  blast  that  shall  aunoimce  our 
return  to  England      Haste— haste  I" 

As  Godrith,  pleased  in  the  carl's  pleasure,  though 
himself  already  much  fascinated  by  the  honors  he  had 
received  and  the  splendor  he  had  witnessed,  withdrew, 
Haco  said,  **Tliou  bust  taken  my  advice,  noble  kins- 
man." 

"Question  me  not,  Haco!  Out  of  njy  memory,  all 
that  hath  passed  lierer* 

"Not  yet,  stiid  Haco,  with  that  gloominess  of  voice 
and  aspect,  which  was  so  at  variance  with  his  years, 
and  which  impressed  all  he  said  with  an  indescribable 
authority.     *'Not  yet;  for  even  while  the  chamberlain 


went  his  round  with  the  parting  giftB,  I,  standing  m 
the  angle  of  the  wall  in  the  yatd-  heard  the  dake^ 
dcQp  whlspei*  to  Roget  Bigod,  who  was  the  gliard  **f 
the  Keape,  'Have  the  men  all  armed  at  noon  in  the 
passage  below  the  council-ball,  to  moutit  at  the  st^mT- 
of  my  foot:  and  if  then  I  give  thee  a  prisoner — wbn- 
der  not,  but  lodge  him — '    The  duke  paused,  and  Bi- 

tod  said,  'Whefe,  my  liege?'  And  the  duke  answer&i 
ertely,  *Where?  why,  where  but  in  the  Tour  noirl^ 
where  but  in  the  cell  in  which  Malvoisin  rotted  5n: 
his  last  hour?'  Not  yet  then  let  the  memory  of  Nor- 
man wile  pass  away;  let  the  lip  guard  the  freedom 
still." 

All  the  bright  native  soul  that  before  Haco  spoke 
had  dawned  uf  on  the  earl's  fair  face,  now  closed  itbelf 
up,  as  the  leaves  of  a  poisoned  flower;  and  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  receeding,  left  to  the  orb  that  secret  and 
strange  expression  w^iich  had  baffled  all  readers  of 
the  heart  in  tho  look  of  his  impenetrable  father. 

^'Ouile  by  guile  oppose/"  he  mutteted,  vaguelv; 
then  started^  clenched  his  hand,  and  smiled. 

tn  a  few  moments  more  than  the  usual  levee  if 
Norman  nobles  thronged  into  the  room;  and  what 
with  the  wonted  order  of  the  morning,  in  the  repast, 
the  church  service  of  tie)xc,  and  a  ceremonial  visit  t^ 
Matilda  w).o  confirmed  the  intelligence  that  all  was 
in  preparation  for  his  departure,  and  charged  him  with 
gifts  of  her  own  needlework  to  his  sister  the  queen, 
and  various  messages  of  gracious  nature,  the  time 
waxed  late  into  noon  without  his  having  seen  William 
or  Odo. 

He  was  still  with  Matilda  when  tho  lords  Fitz-^- 
borne  and  Raoul  de  Tancarville  entered  in  full  robes  of 
state,  and,  with  countenances  unusually  composeu 
and  ffrave,  prayed  the  carl  to  accompany  them  into 
the  duke's  presence. 

Harold  obeyed  in  silence,  not  unprepared  foi-  covert 
danger,  by  the  formality  of  the  counts,  as  by  th 
warnings  of  Haco;  but,*  indeed,  uudivining  the  soleiii- 
nity  of  the  appointed  snare.  On  entering  the  lott;. 
hall,  he  beheld  William  seated  in  state;  his  sword  <h 
office  in  his  hand,  his  ducal  rube  on  his  imposing  form. 
and  with  that  peculiarly  erect  air  of  the  head  whicli 
he  assumed  upon  all  ceremonial  occasions.  Behind 
him  stood  Odo  of  Bayeux,  in  aube  and  pallium;  some 
score  of  the  duke's  greatest  vassals;  and  at  a  littlr 
distance  from  the  tlu*one  chair  was  what  seemoda 
table,  or  vast  chest  covered  all  over  with  cloth  of  |Bl 

Small  time  for  wonder  or  self-collection  did  tb«3 
duko  give  the  Saxon. 

'* Approach,  Harold,''  said  he,  in  the  full  tones  of 
that  voice,  so  singularly  effective  in  command;  ''ap- 
proach, and  without  fear,  as  without  regret.  Before 
this  noble  asflcmbly — all  witnesses  of  thy  faith,  and  all 
guarantees  of  mine — I  summon  thee  to  confirm  by 
oath  the  promise^  thou  hast  made  nic  yesterday: 
namely,  to  aid  me  to  obtain  tho  kingdom  of  England. 
on  the  death  of  King  Edwaid.  my  cousin,  to  njarry 
my  daughter  Adelizaj  and  to  send  thy  sister  hither, 
that  I  may  wed  her  to  one  of  my  worthiest  and  prowest 
counts.  Advance,  Odo,  my  brother,  and  repeat  io 
tho  noble  earl  the  Norman  form  by  which  he  will  t^'ke 
the  oath." 

Then  Odo  stood  fortli  by  that  mysterious  receptuck 
covered  with  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  said  briefly, 
"Thou  wilt  swear,  as  far  as  in  thy  power,  to  fulfil 
thy  agreement  with  William,  duke  of  the  Norman?,  if 
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fchoii  live,  and  God  aid  thee;  mdln  wituess  of  that 
>ath,  thou  wilt  lay  thy  hand  upon  the  reliquai'e,"  point- 
tng-  to  a  small  box  that  lay  on  the  cloth  of  gold. 

All  this  was  so  sudden—all  flashed  bo  rapidly  upon 
the  carl,  whose  natural  intellect,  however  great,  was, 
is  wc  have  seen,  more  deliberate  than  prompt — so 
thoroughly  was  the  bold  heart,  which  no  siege  could 
tiave  sapped,  taken  and  surprised  by  guile — so  para- 
mount mrough  all  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  his  mind 
rose  the  thought  of  England  irrevocably  lost,  if  he  who 
\loiie  could  save  her  was  in  the  Norman  dungeons — 
30  darkly  did  Haco's  fears,  and  his  own  just  sqspicions, 
luell  and  master  him,  that  mechanically,  diaszily, 
jreamily,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  rcliquare,  and  re- 
peated, with  automaton  lips — 

*'If  I  live,  and  if  God  aid  me  to  it!" 

Then  all  the  assembly  repeated  solemnly—  *' God 
liidhimr' 

And  suddenly,  at  a  sign  from  William,  Odo  an9^ 
Raoul  de  Tancarville  raised  the  gold  cloth,  and  the 
duke's  voice  bade  Harold  look  bcloWf 

As  when  a  man  descends  from  the  gilded  sepulchro 
to  the  loathsome  charnel,  so  at  the  lifting  of  that  cloth, 
all  the  dread  ghastliness  of  Death  was  revealed.  There* 
from  abbey  and  from  church,  from  cyst  and  from 
shrine,  had  been  collected  all  the  relics  Of  human 
nothingness  in  which  superstition  adored  the  memen* 
tos  of  saints  divine;  there  lay,  pell-mell  and  huddled, 
skeleton  and  mummy — the*  dry  dark  skin,  the  white 
gleaming  bones  of  the  dead,  mockingly  cased  in  gold, 
and  decked  with  rubies;  there  grim  fingers  protnided 
through  the  hideous  chaos,  and  pointed  toward  the 
living  man  ensnared;  there,  the  skull  grinned  scoflf 
under  the  holy  miter;  and  suddenly  rushed,  back  lu- 
minous and  searing,  upon  Harold's  memory  the  dream 
long-forgotten,  or  but  dimly  remembered  in  the  health- 
ful business  of  life — the  gibe  and  the  wirble  of  the 
dead  men's  bones. 

"At  that  sight,"  say  the  Norman  chroniclers,  "the 
curl  shuddered  and  trembled." 

"Awful,  indeed,  thine  oath,  au(f  natural  thine  emo- 
tion," said  the  duke;  ''for  in  that  cyst  are  all  those 
re^cs  which  religion  deems  the  holiest  in  our  land. 
The  dead  have  heard  thine  oath,  and  the  saints  even 
now  record  it  in  the  halls  of  heaven !  Cover  again 
the  holy  bones!" 


THE    COASn^OF    PANAMA. 

^ 

The  coral  of  the  cays  and  islands  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  When  living  in  their  natural  element,  the 
various  sorts  of  eoral  are  covered  with  a  gelatinous 
matter  of  the  finest  colors:  and  looking  out  of  a  boat 
on  a  sunny  day,  on  the  groves  of  coral,  sea-fans,  and 
polypi,  with  their  brilliant  coloi-s  dancing  upon  the  un- 
steady water,  and  gaudy  fish  gjidiug  about  among 
their  branches,  one  can  imagme  himself  looking 
through  some  brilliant  kaleidoscope.  Immense  lob- 
sters, conches,  and  whelk?,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist, 
are  found  in  abundance  at  these  coral  cays,  and  also  a 
large  crab  about  the  size  of  a  soupplato,  with  a  lovely 
pink  shell  spotted  with  white.  Hermit  crabs  roam  at 
night  over  these  little  islands,  disturbing  weary  boat- 
men by  biting  their  toes,  and  demolishing  anjr  kind  of 
food  in  the  pots;  during  the  day  they  all  disappear, 
being  snugly  hid  under   the  tufts  of  grass.     In  the 


quiet  bays,  protected  by  the  coral  reefs  from  the 
trembling  breakers,  flocks  of  grave  pelicans  sail  about 
on  the  water,  with  their  heads  thrown  back  and  their 
long  bills  resting  on  their  breasts,  or  tumble  headlong 
from  the  air  among  the  shoals  of  sprats,  driving  them 
in  a  silver  shower  out  of  the  water.  The  predacious 
frigate-bird  pursues  the  snowy  sea-gull,  screaming 
from  the  cay,  and  amusing  the  spectator  with  its  ma- 
noeuvres to  escape,  till  wearied  out,  it  lets  fall  the 
coveted  fish,  which  is  seized  by  the  other  before  it 
reaches  the  water.  Along  the  glaring  sandy  beach 
parties  of  snines  and  sand-pipers  scamper  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  which  is  washed  up  in  the  rolls  of  sea- 
weed by  the  little  waves.  Now  and  then,  as  a  boat 
nasses,  yellow  water-snakes  will  suddenly  erect  their 
Leads  and  show  their  fangs  with  an  angry  hissing. 
Occasienally  shoals  ol  grampus  enliven  the  scene, 
splashing,  leaping,  and  hunting  one  another  with  the 
greatest  livelmcss.  The  white,  calm  bay,  with  its 
background  of  rich  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  light, 
feathery  clouds  dnfting  over  with  the  steady  trade 
wind,  form  a  coup  d'cuil  only  to  l)<>.  imngined  in  the 
dark  and  stormy  north. 


DAYS    WITHOUT   NIGHTS. 


Nothing  strikes  a  stranger  more  forcibly,  if  he  visits 
Sweden  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  days  are 
longest,  tian  the  absence  of  night.  Dr.  Baird  related 
some  interesting  facts.  He  arrived  at  Stockholm 
from  Gottenberg,  400  miles  distant  in  the  morning; 
in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  some  friends.  He  re- 
turned at  midnight,  when  it  was  as  light  as  it  is  in 
England  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  You  could  see 
distinctly,  but  all  was  quiet  in  the  street;  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  inhabitants  were  gone  away  or  were  dead. 

The  sun  in  June  goes  down  in  Stockholm  a  little 
before  ten  o'clock.  There  is  a  great  illumination  all 
night,  as  the  sun  passes  round  the  earth  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  the  refractioa  of  its  ra^'s  is  such  that 
you  can  8cc  to  read  at  midnight  without  any  artificial 
light. 

The  first  morning  Di*.  Baird  awoke  in  Stockholm 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  sun  shining  in  his  room. 
He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  it  was  only  three 
o'clock.  The  next  time  he  awoke  it  was  five  o'clock, 
but  there  were  no  persons  in  the  streets.  The  Swedes 
in  the  cities  are  n«t  very  industrious. 

There  is  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  where,  on  the  21  st  of  June,  the  sun  does  not 
appear  to  go  down  at  all.  A  steamboat  goes  up  from 
Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  those  who 
are  curious  to  witness  the  phenomenon.  It  occurs 
only  one  night.  The  sun  reaches  the  horizon,  you 
can  see  the  whole  face  of  it,  and  in  ^vii  minutes  more 
it  begins  to  rise.  At  the  North  Cape,  latitude  seven- 
ty-two degrees,  the  sun  does  not  go  down  for  several 
weeks.  In  June  it  would  be  about  twenty-five  de- 
grees above  the  horizon  at  midnight.  In  the  winter 
time  the  suu  disappears,  and  is  not  seen  for  weeks; 
then  it  comes  atid  remains  for  ten,  filtecn,  or  twenty 
mumtcs,  after  which  it  descends,  and  finally  does  not 
set  at  all,  but  makes  almost  a  circle  around  the  heav- 
ed*'* uigitized  Dy  vj xjx^rpL  i v 
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BOGUS    TITL£S. 


Quackery  is  the  prevailing  sin  of  this  gcucration. 
Humbug  is  King.  New  countries  always  furnish  a 
larger  opening  for  genius  of  this  kind  than  old  ones. 
In  old  countries  people  arc  so  close  to  each  other,  and 
have  lived  so  long  ivith  one  another,  that  pretensions 
are  more  closely  scanned.  Of  course  there  are  Hum- 
bugs there,  but  in  London  or  Paris  to  be  a  Professor, 
a  Doctor,  a  Law}'^r,  an  Architect  or  a  Jmdge  etc., 
means  something,  and  implies  that  a  certain  standing 
in  society  has  been  obtained.  In  new  countries,  such 
as  our  own,  such  titles  have  no  value.  They  imply 
nothing.  Every  man  that  can  play  on  a  jews-harp 
is  a  Professor.  Every  man  that  has  passed  by  a  book- 
stall where  medical  works  arc  sold  is  a  "Doctor." 
Every  pettifogger  who  knowe  enough  of  law  to  act  as 
a  "bum-bailifi***  iwS  a  Lawyer  or  a  Judge.  Men  who 
cannot  handle  a  musket  are  Captains.  There  are  Ar- 
chitects who  cannot  draw  two  fines;  and  Editors  who 
never  pioducc  one. 

This  state  of  things  makes  titles  useless.  They  call 
for  no  respect.  Before  professional  titles  will  have 
any  real  value  anywhere,  they  will  have  to  be  l«ss 
lavishly  bestowed.  Take  the  title  of  Professor,  it-  is 
the  highest  distinction  that  can  be  conferred  in  the 
old  world ;  and  implies  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  is  a  chief  in  his  line.  That  a  person  possesses 
considerable  knowledge  of  any  science  or  art  is  no  enti- 
tlement to  the  ety  I.  of  Professor.  He  should  be  a  great 
master  in  his  calling  Even  of  laborious  students  in 
any  department  of  leaining,  only  about  one  person  in 
ten  thousand  is  ever  entitled  to  such  a  distinction. 
Wher^  men  have  obtained  no  eminence  in  their  pur- 
suits, it  is  a  shame  and  a  burlesque,  to  taka  advan- 
tage of  tiicir  innocent  and  unsuspecting  natures  by 
dubbing  them  'Trofcssors^*  Our  doctrine  is,  that  no 
man  should  be  insulted  by  a  distinction  he  has  not 
merited. 

It  is  "a  hard  saying  and  who  can  hear  it?"  but  news- 
papers, everywhere,  arc  responsible  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  fearful  amount  of  numbug  in  these  particu- 
lars. An  item  isn't  an  item  unless  it  is  peppered  with 
Generals,  Professors,  and  Esquires.  Even  Jones  Esq. 
cannot  depart  from  or  arrive  in  a  city,  with  those  two 
young  vagabonds  Bob  and  Tom  Jones;  but  our^  local 
columns  announce  that:  *' Jones  Esq.,  accompan- 
ied by  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Thomas  Jenes  Es- 
quires, arrived  by  yesterday's  coach.''  Every  as- 
pirant that  plays  a  hand-organ  and  displays  a  monkey; 
or  tosses  two  tin  cups  one  over  the  other;  or  lectures 
with  a  magic-lantern,  is  a  "Professor" — made  so  by 
the  press,  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  call  him  less,  because, 
there  would  not,  otherwise,  be  sufficient  importance 
connected  with  anything  about  him. 

Let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  Doctors.  The  writer 
reveres  science  in  any  profession;  but  in  what 
profession  are  there  so  many  bogus  titles  as  in  the 
medical  calling?  Right  in  this  city  there  are  practi 
tioners  whose  prescriptions  are  enough  to  drive  a 
druggist's  clerk  to  despair  in  deciphering  them.  Every 


man  who  has  read  Doctors  Thomas  or  CoflSn's  woii 

at  once  starts  as  a  botanical  practitioner.     It  is  so  sii 

pie!    Cayenne  pepper  and  lobelia  are  all  that  is  nec€ 

sai-y  for  a  medicine  chest,  and  all  you  have  to  do 

to  give  enough.    If  the  patient  is  cold  warm  him  wi 

cayenne;  if  he  is  hot  cool  him  with  cayenne.     If  be 

neither  hot  nor  cold  make  him  one  or  the  other  wi 

cayenne.     It  puts  one  in  mind  of  tlie  currency  in  tl 

city  a  few  years  ago.    It  was  flour,  blessed,  holy  flo 

— flour,  without  which  none  of  us  particularly  wirfi 

live.     Flour  worth  diamonds,  when  you  want  it  I 

enough,  but  not  quite  so  useful  when  you  have  plec 

and  want  something  else.     Did  a  man  need  wood 

was  paid  in  flour.    Did  he  need  soap  or  calico 

was  paid  in  flour.    Selling  flour  was  out  of  the  qu 

tion,  and  washing  one's  face  or  clothing  one*8  child  i 

with  flour  was  difficult  with  mcst  people.    Did   3 

mildly  protest  that  hugging  a  flour  barrel  was    3 

the  chief  object  of  man's  existence,  you  was  met  w 

a  look  of  horror  and  asked  how  you  would  like  to 

located  on  the  top  of  the  Twin  Peaks  and  fed    vs 

gold  for  a  fortnight?     "WoiJdn't  you  want  flour  th 

you  sinner?"     Rather!     Then  why  not  take  flour 

everything  in  life  from  bed-quilts  to  wagon-boxes? 

Now  substitute  cayenne  and  lobelia  for  flour,  i 

you  have  the  argument  of  the  apostles  of  those  of 

really  useful   substances.       The  human  body   "w 

thousands  of  varying  conditions,  is  to  be  rectified 

one  or  two  general  principles  applied  bv  men    t 

know  no  more  about  the  human  system,  than  they 

about  remodelling  the  map  of  Europe  or   rebuild 

Jerusalem. 

Of  course  there  are  learned  quacks  as  well  as  ig 
rant  ones.  But  for  our  part,  we  would  just  as  s( 
be  sent  out  of  the  w^orltf  under  the  hands  of  a  stud 
of  medical  science,  who  had  lust  his  road  iu  str 
gling  through  that  tangled  labyrinth  of  facts  cona< 
ed  with  the  human  body,  as  under  the  managern 
of  an  ignoramus  who  had  never  tried  to  explore 
mysteries  at  all.  'l^ie  machinery  of  ten  thousand 
ferent  steam-engines  mingled  up  together,  and  cross 
each  other  at  every  angle,  could  just  as  easily 
safely,  be  corrected  when  out  of  order,  by  pouriu^ 
little  coal-oil  down  tho  chimney,  as  the  human  b 
with  its  maze  of  operations,  conditions  and  forces, 
adjusted  by  the  unpractised  hand.  Let  us  have  g 
machinists  for  machinery  whether  it  be  made  of  i 
or  flesh.  Don't  give  a  afeammngmo  care  and  dis 
tion,  which  you  deny  to  a  SriftiT-engine,  whoso  val 
and  pipes  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 

This  is  only  about  a  hundiedth  part  of  what  she 
be  said  about  bogus  doctors.  Unhappily  the  doe 
ing  profession  is  not  alone  in  this  particular. 
Western  territories  possess  other  mushroom-ti 
gentry  in  profusion — to  wit,  judges  by  the  cord, 
lawyers  by  the  ^cre.  Any  man  that  can  w 
•*Whereas,"  and  "the  said,''  and  **thc  aforesaid"  i 
lawyer.  Six  months'  practise  in  filling  up  prii 
blanks  makes  him  a  Judge.  We  are  no  lawyer, 
wc  know  enough  to  know  that — notwithstanding 
iquitous  delays  of  courts  and  gouging  of  legal  pn 
tioners — true  English  law  is  based  on  the  profonni 
principles  of  equity,  requiring  years  of  study  an< 
clear  brain  at  that.  For  ourselves  wc  much  pr 
Gospel  courts,  where  men  arc  judged  by  the  B] 
they  display,  instead  of  the  technicahties,  quibble 
evasions,  to  which  IH  %¥tffh{^^   is  subject. 
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lere  such  is  necessary — as  it  often  is — let  us  have 
m  that  understand  die  business  thoroughly.  De- 
nd  upon  it,  it  takes  the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  excel 
any  branch  uf  learning — legal  lore  perhaps  more 
ui  any  other. 

An  indiscriminate  profusion  of  titles  legal,  military, 
Klical,  or  otherwise,  is  our  horror.  We  would  like 
know  some  man  who  is  not  a  Judge,  or  Colonel, 
a  Professor,  if  there  be  §uch  a  person  west  of  the 
issouri  Eiver.  We  would  like  to  see  titles  restrict- 
,  80  that  those  who  possess  them  might  have  some- 
ing  to  beproud  of  Until  that  good  time  comes, 
is  comforting  to  us  to  reflect  that  no  one  who  reads 
is  article  will  believe  that  it  means  him.  Perhaps 
18  is  lucky  as  otherwise  we  might  expect  to  be  wor- 
ld into  law  suits;  medically  poisoned;  run  through 
8  body,  or,  otherwise,  appropriately  disposed  of — 
St  to  convince  us  that  the  operator  really  understood 
I  business — enough,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  us  from 
riting  any  more  such  articles  in  future.  But,  as 
ere  are  plenty  of  bona  fide  professional  men  in  Utah, 
10  are  exceptions  to  all  we  have  said,  and,  especial- 
,  as  no  one  that  reads  thie  article  will  admit  he  is  a 
lack,  we  are  perfectly  safe. 


FOUL  PLAY 


BY  CnAIU.E8   RKADfcJ  A^'D  WON  BOl'CICAULT. 
[OONTnf0«Dj 

O  IT  A  I'  T  E  II      X  1.  V  . 

Both  were  greatly  moved;  and  after  one  swift  glaoce  Uelea 

^e  at  him,  neither  looked  at  the  other.    They  spoke  in  flur- 

id  whispers.  , 

*^CaQ  they  see  the  islaudl" 

*I  don't  know;  it  depends  on  how  far  the  boat  is  to   wind- 

ird  of  her  smoke. '^ 

'*now  shall  we  know!'-  ^ 

^'If  she  aeea  the  island,  the  will  make  foi*  it  that  moment." 

"Why?  do  ships  never  pass  an  unknown  island?*' 

'•Yes,    But  that  steamer  will  not  pastj  us.*' 

♦'But  why?' 

At  this  question  Uazel  hiutg  his  head  and  his  lip  quivered. 

B  answered  her  at  last.    'Because  she  is  looking  for  yoa." 

Helen  was  struck  dumb  at  this. 

He  gave  his  reasons   ."Steamers 'never  visit  these  waters 

3ve  has  brought  that  steamer  out;  love  that  will  not  go  un' 

warded.    Arthur  Wardlaw  is  on  board  that  ship." 

"Have  they  seen  us  yet?" 

Hazel    forced    on  a  kind  of  dogged  fortitude.    He  said, 

Vhen  the  smoke  ceases  to  elongate,  you  will  know  they  have 

langed  their  course,  and  thoy   will  chan^   their  course  the 

omcnt  the  n>au  at  the  mast  head  sees  us.' 

*'0b.    But  how  do  you  know  they  have  a  man   at  the  ma.st- 

5ad?*' 

"I  know  by  mys^^lf.    1  should  havu  a  man  at  the  masthead 

ffht  and  day." 

And  now  the  situation  was  beyond  words.  They  both  watch  • 

I,  and  watched  J  to  see  the  liue  of  smoke  cease. 

It  continued  to  increase,  and   spread  eastward;   and   that 
roved  the  steamer  was  continuing  nor  ceurse. 
The  sun  drew  close  to  the  horizon. 

•They  don't  see  us,'  said  Helen,  faintly, 

•No.-' said  Hazel;  "not  yet.'' 

''And  the  sun  is  just  setting.  It  is  all  over."  She  put  her 
dodkerchief  to  her  eyes  a  moment,  and  then,  aftei*  a  sob  or 
vo,  she  said  almost  cheerfully,  *'Well,  dear  friend,  we  were 
eippy  till  that  smoke  came  to  disturb  us;  let  ns  try  and  be  as 
appy  now  it  is  gone.  UonH  smile  like  tnat,  |t  makes  me  shad- 
er." 


•*Did  I  smile?    It  must  have  been  at  your  simplicity  in  think- 
ing we  have  seen  the  last  of  that  steamer. 
"And  so  we  have." 

"Not  so.    In  three  hours  she  will  be  at  anchor  in  that  bay.  ' 
"Why.  what  will  bring  her?" 
"I  shall  bring  her." 
"You?    How?" 
"By  lighting  my  bonfire." 


c  u  A  r  r  K  II    X  1.  V  I . 

Helen  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bonfire.  She  now  asked 
whether  he  was  sure  those  on  board  the  steamer  could  see  the 
bonfire.  Then  Hazel  told  her  that  it  was  now  of  prodigious 
size  and  height.  Some  six  months  before  he  was  crippled  he 
had  added  and  added  to  it. 

"That  bonfire,"  said  he,  ''will  throw  a  ruddy  glare  over  the 
heavens,  that  thoy  can't  help  seeing  on  board  the  steamer. 
Then,  as  they  arc  not  on  a  course,  but  on  a  search,  they  will 
certainly  run  a  few  mi'.cs  southward  to  see  what  it  is,  They 
will  say  it  is  either  a  beacon  or  a  ship  on  fire;  and,  in  either 
case,  they  will  turn  the  boat's  head  this  way.  Well,  before 
they  hare  run  southward  half  a  dozen  miles,  their  look-out  will 
see  the  bonfire,  and  the  island  in  it;'  light.  Let  us  get  to  the 
boat,  my  lucifers  are  *hcro.'' 

She  lent  him  her  arm  to  the  boat,  and  stood  by  while  he 
made  his  preparations.    They  were  very  aimple.      lie   took  a 

fdne  torch  and  smeared  it  all  over  with  pitch;  then  put  his 
ucifer-box  in  his  bosom,  and  took  his  crutch.  His  face  was 
drawn  pitiably,  but  his  closed  lips  betrayed  nnshakcn  and  un- 
shakcablo  resolution.  He  shouldered  his  crutch,  and  hobbled 
up  as  far  as  the  cavern.    Here  Helen  interposed. 

•♦Don't  you  go  toiling  up  the  hill,"  said  «ho.  -Givo  mo  the 
lucifers  and  the  torch,  and  let  mo  light  the  beacon.  1  shall  be 
there  in  half  the  time  you  will." 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!"  said  liiixcl,  eagerly,  not  to  say  vio- 
lently. 

'  He  wanted  it  done;  but  it  killed  Iiiin  to  do  il.  He  then  gave 
her  his  instructions. 

*'It  is  us  big  as  a  haystack,"  buid  he,  *aud  iis  dry  a.s  a  chip; 
and  there  are  eight  bundles  of  f»traw  placed  expressly.  Light 
the  bundles  to  windward,  r?r?i,  then  the  olhorjj;  it  will  soon  be 
all  in  a  blaze." 

"Meanwhile,"  said  Helen.  '*yoii  propan'  ouv :  iippor.  I  feci 
quite  faint  -  for  want  of  it. " 

Hazel  assented. 

**lt  is  the  last  we  shall  take '  lie  was  going  to  suy  it  was 

the  last  they  wguld  eat  together;  but  hid  voice  failed  him, and 
he  hobbled  into  the  cavern,  and  tried  to  smother  his  emotion 
in  work.  He  lighted  the  fircr  and  blow  it  into  a  flame  with  a 
palmetto-leaf,  and  then  he  sat  down  awhile,  very  sick  at  heart; 
then  he  got  up  and  did  the  cooking,  sighing  all  the  time;  and, 
just  when  he  was  beginning  to  wonder  why  Helen  was  so  long 
lighting  eight  bundles  of  straw,  she  came  in,  looking  pale. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  said  he. 

**Go  and  look,"  said  she.    'No,  let  ua  have  our  supper  furst.*- 

Neither  bad  anv  appetite;  they  sat  and  kept  casting  strange 
looks  at  one  another. 

To  divert  this  anyhow  Hazel  looked  up  ut  the  roof,  and  said 
faintly,  **If  1  had  known,  I  would  have  uiade  more  haste,  and 
set  pearl  there  as  well." 

"What  does  that  matter?"  said  Helen,  looking  down. 

"Not  much,  indeed,"  replied  he,  sadly,  "l  am  a  fool  to  ut- 
ter snob  childish  regrets;  and,  more  than  that,  1  nm  a  mean 
selfish  cor  to  have  a  regret.  Come,  come,  wo  can't  eat;  let  us 
go  round  the  Point  and  see  the  waves  reddened  by  the  beacon, 
that  gives  you  back  to  the  world  you  were  born  to  embellish." 

Helen  said  she  would  go  directly.  And  her  languid  reply 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  excitement.  She  played  witii 
her  supper,  and  wasted  time  in  a  very  unu^sual  way,  until  he 
told  her  plump  she  was  not  really  eating,  and  ho  could  wait  no 
longer,  he  must  go  and  see  how  the  beacon  was  burning. 

"Ob,  very  well,"  said  she;  and  tliev  went  down  to  the  beach 

Bhe  took  his  crutch  and  gave  it  to  him.  This  little  thing  cut 
him  to  the  heart.  It  was  the  flr^^t  time  she  had  accompanied 
him  so  far  as  that  without  offering  herself  to  be  his  crut«h. 
He  sighed  deeply,  as  he  put  the  crutch  under  his  arm;  but  he 
was  too  proud  to  complain,  only  ho  laid  it  all  on  the  approach- 
ingsteamboat. 

The  subtle  creature  by  his  side  heard  the  sigh  and  smiled 
sadly  at  being  misunderstood— but  what  man  could  understand 
her?    They  hardly  spoke  till  they  reached  the  Point.    The 
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waves  glittered  in  the  moonligbt:  there  was  no  rotl  lii,^Ut  on  the 
water . 

"Why,  what  is  thisT'  said  Hu/.el.  ''you  can't  have  lift'hto<l 
the  bonfire  in  eight  places,  as  I  told  you.-' 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  before  him  in  uu  nUitmlc  of 
defiance:  all  but  Iter  melting  eye. 

**I  have  not  lighted  it  at  all,'''Bai'l  sliO. 

Hazel  stood  aghast.  ''What  have  I  dont'^' ho  crieJ.  'Duly, 
manhood,  everything,  demanded  tliat  I  siionld  light  that  bea- 
con, and  I  tnisted  it  to  yon.*' 

Helen-a  attitude  of  defiance  melted  away;  she  bcrran  to  cow- 
er, and  hid  her  blushing  face  in  her  hand:^.  Then  j^ho  looked 
imploringly.  Then  she  uttered  a  wild  and  clofjnont.  ery,  and 
fled  from  him  like  the  wind. 


That  cloud  way  really  the  biuokc  of  the  Springbok;  whicli 
liad  mounted  into  air  so  thin  that  it  could  ri-3c  no  higher.  The 
boat  herself  was  many  miles  to  the  northward,  ictuining  full  of 
heavy  hearts  from  a  fruitless  search.  She  came  back  in  a  high- 
er parallel  ol  latitude,  intending  afterwards  to  steer  N.  W.  to 
Easter  Island.  The  life  was  gone  out  of  the  ship;  the  father 
was  deeply  dejected,  and  the  crew  could  no  longer  fugu  the 
hope  they  did  not  feel.  Having  puioued  the  above  course  to 
within  four  hundred  miles  ot  Juan  rernnndoz,  General  Kol- 
leston  begged  the  captain  to  make  a  bold  deviation  to  the  S. 
W.,  and  Eee  it  they  could  find  iiolliing  ihovo.  iKloro  going  to 
Easter  Island. 

Captain  Moreland  was  very  unwilling  lo  go  to  the  fc\W..  the 
more  so  as  coal  was  getting  thort.  lIo\ve\er  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  General  Rolleston  anything.  There  was  a  nor- 
therly breeze;  he  had  the  fires  put  out,  and,  coveijng  the  ship 
with  canvass,  sail.cd.  three  huudicu  milo-  S.  W.  But  found 
nothing.  Then  he  took  in  sail  and  got  up  steam  again,  and 
away  for  Easter  island.  The  .ship  ran  so  fast  that  sac  had  got 
into  latitude  thirty-two  by  ten  a.m.  next  morning. 

At  lOh.  lom.  the  dreary  moiio'ony  of  tliin  crni^o  wn<?  broKon 
by  the  man  at  the  ni>a^t-h.  Md.  ^ 

"On  deck  therol" 

*'Hallo!" 

'•The  schooner  on  our  v.t  i(l)ef  b'V.r*'- 

"Well,  what  of  heir' 

"She  has  luffed.'- 

*'Well,  what  o' thai?' 

'•She  has  altered  her  rouno.'* 

"How  many  points.*' 

"She  was  sail  FngSIv.  ard  now  ht-r  head  i.;  N.K.'' 

"That  is  curious." 

General  Rolleston,  who  hud  come  an«l  li«Kionod.  wi<h  a  triain 
of  hope,  now  sighed  and  turned  away. 

The  captain  explained  kindly  that  the  )imn  wa^  (juitc  right 
to  draw  his  captain'*--  attention  to  the  fact  of  a  Ir&ding  vessel 
altering  her  course.  •'There  U  a  sea-grammar,  General.''  said 
he,  "and  <vhen  one  soaman  scc.h  another  vmlate  it,  he  concludes 
there  is  some  rcn^ou  or  other.  >^iw,  Jack,  what  d'ye  make  of 
her?" 

"1  can't  nmke  Ui'icb  of  h<^r:  *^he  don*t  .>^oeni  to  know  her  own 
mind,  that  is  all.  At  ten  o'clock  t=hc  was  bound  for  Valpar- 
aiso or  the  island.  Hut  i  ow  ;~]v  bv=  '.mm^  abont  rnd  U  boal- 
ing  to  windward.'' 

"Bound  for  Easier  T-j'ind::" 

"I  dunno.'' 

"Keep  your  eye  on  her  ' 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.*' 

Captain  Moreland  now  told  GciumhI  KolU'stun  that  wry  tew 
ships  went  to  EaBltr  inland,  which  lies  iu-a  lovely  climate  but 
a  miserable  place;  nnd  ho  v/ns  tolling  iho  (Joneral  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  savages  of  a  low  order,  who  half  worshipped  the 
relics  of  masonry  left  by  their  mar^  c'vili/od  prrdocosf^ors, 
when  Jack  hailed  Uio  Hock  ar.vM. 

"Well."' said  the  captain. 

*'I  think  she  is  bound  for  t!i«'  r^iiiMi^jlioic." 

The  soldier  received  this  conjecture  with  aslouif^Iiment  and 
incredulity  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Xoverthelef^?  time  confirm- 
ed the  conjecture;  the  Fchooner,  having  mndo  a  short  board  lo 
the  N.E.,  came  about  and  made  a  long  board  due  west,  which  i 
was  as  near  n«  she  could  lie  lo  the  wind.  On  this  Captain 
Moreland  laid  the  .•btcani'M*^  hrad  dn<-  nr>r<l»  Thif  broiij^ht  the 
vessels  rapidly  together. 

When  they  were  about  twu  miks  di>tan(,  the  airanger  slack- 
ened sail  and  hove-lo;  hoisting  stars  and  stripes  at  her  mizzen. 
The  union  jack  went  up  to  \he  shrouds  of  th<^  Springbok  direct- 


ly, and  she  pursued  her  course,  but  gradually  slackened  I 
steam. 

General  Uollestou  walked  the  deck  in  great  agitation,  a 
now  indulged  in  wild  hopes,  which  Captain  Moreland  ibongb 
best  to  discourage  at  once. 

"Ah,  sir,*^  he  said;  "don't  yourun  into  thc*olher  extreme,  a 
imagine  he  has  come  on  our  business.  It  is  at  sea  as  it  ia  aabo 
if  a  man  goes  out  of  his  cotirse  to  speak  to  you,  it  is  forhiao^ 
sake,  not  yonr.^.    This  Yankee  has  got  men  sick  with   scon 

and  is  come  for  limo  juice.    Or  his  water  i.s  out.    Or hal 

savages  aboard." 

It  was  too  tine.  The  schoouer  had  a  cargo  of  savages  m; 
and  female;  the  males  were  nearly  naked,  but  the  female 
strange  to  say,  wore  dressed  to  the  throat  in  ample  robes  w 
broad  and  flowing  skirts,  and  had  little  coronets  on  their  hea^ 
As  soon  as  the  schooner  hove-to,  the  fiddle  had  struck  op,  a 
the  savages  were  now  dancing  in  parties  of  four:  tho  m 
doing  a  sort  of  monkey  hornpipe  in  quick  pace  with  ib< 
hands  nearly  touching  the  ground;  the  women  on  the  contra 
erect  and  quoeDly,  swept  about  In  slow  rytbm,  with  most  gnu 
ful  and  coquettish  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  and  > 
witching  smiles. 

The  steamboat  came  alongside,  but  at  a  certain  dislancc 
avoid  all  chance  of  a  collisien;  and  the  crew  chwtcred  to   t 
side  and  cheered  the  savages  dancing.    The  poor  General  w 
forgotten  at  the  merr^  sight 

Presently  a  negro  in  white  cotton,  with  a  face  blacker  th 
the  savages,  stepped  forward  apd  hoisted  a  board,  on  whi 
was  painted  very  lar^c  Ark  yoi: 

Having  allowed  this  a  moment  to  sink  into  the  mind,  be  i 
versed  the  board,  and  sliowcd  these  words,  also  printed  Inrj 
The  Si'Hin<;rok? 

1  here  was  a  thrilling  murmur  on  board;  and  after  a  pau 
of  surprise,  the  que  :tioiT  was  answered  by  a  loud  cheer  ai 
waving  of  hat".  • 

The  reply  was  pcrf<xtly  undei-stood;  almost  immediately 
boat  lowered  by  some  novel  machinery,  and  pulled  towar 
the  tteamer.  Thei*e  were  two  men  iu  it:  the  skipper  and  i 
negro.  The  skipper  came  up  the  side  oi  the  Springbok.  I 
was  loosely  dressed  in  some  light  drab-colored  stuflf  aud  a  huj 
straw  hut;  a  man  with  a  long  Puritanieal  head,  a  nose  iuclin^ 
to  bo  aquiline,  a  face  bronzed  by  weather  and  heat,  thin  res 
lute  lips,  and  a  square  chin.  But  for  a  certain  breadth  betwet 
his  keen  grey  eyes,  which  revealed  more  intellect  than  Croi 
well's  Ironsides  were  encumbered  with,  he  might  have  past^ 
for  one  of  that  hard-praying  hard  hitting  fraternity. 

He  came  on  deck,  just  touched  his  hat,  as  if  to  bruah  awaj 
Hy,  and  removing  an  enormous  cigar  from  his  month,  sai 
"^Val,  so  thisis  the  Springbok.  Spry  little  boat  she  is:  he 
many  knot^  can  ye  pet  out  of  her  now?    Not  that  T  am    en 

OUi"." 

"About  twelre  knots." 

"Aud  when  the  steam's  oft'  the  bile,  how  manv  can  you  mi 
not  that  it's  m^  business.*' 

•'*  Eight  or  nme.    What  is  your  business?'* 

"Hum!  Vou  have  been  over  some  water  looking  Tor  tb 
gal.    Where  do  you  hail  from  last?'^ 

"From  the  Society  IslRnd.**.  Did  you  board  me  to  hear  ir 
cnicchi^^m?'' 

No,  1  am  uot  ojio  of  yoor  prving  sort.  Whero  ore  ve  hour 
f  0-  now?" 

"I  am  bound  for  Easter  Island." 

'*Have  ye  beard  anything  of  the  gHlV' 

•No,*' 

"And  wJk'u  do  ye  cxpf-c  to  go  back  to  England  as  wise  a.s  ^ 
cauu?"  . 

"Nov<n-  while  the  ship  can  swim/'  cried  Moreland,  angril^ 
to  hide  \\h  de.spondoncy  from  the  stranger.  "And  now  it  ' 
my  turn.  I  think.  What  schooner  is  this?  by  whomcommandcM 
.lud  \N hither  bound?" 

"TheJuliaDodd:  Jo.-'huu  Eullalovo;  bound  For  Juan  Fe 
aandc-^  with  the  raw  material  of  civilization— Icok  at  the  va 
mini  .^Kippin'-  and  a  printing  pre^g;  an' that's  the  instrumer 
of  civilization,  i  ratther  think."' 

•Well.  .«rii :  and  why  in  hcaTen's  name  did  you  change  tou 
f'-sirsc?" 

•Will,  i  ifclion  I  changed  it-'-to  t-idl  vou  a  lie.** 

^•To  toil  ,u.a  lie?" 

"Ay;  tho  darndost  otuinal  lie  that  ever  came  out  of  a  man' 
mouth,  lust,  there's  an  unknown  island  somewhere  abou 
That'  a  Kinder  flourish  beforehand.  On  that  island  there's  a 
Kngli.-h  gal  wrecked.^' 

ICxclamatlonft  burst  forth  on  everv  side  at  this. 
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"Andsbeisso  tarnation 'cute,  she  18  fljUg  ducks  all  over 
creation  with  a  writing  tied  tc  their  iegs,  telling  the  tale,  and 
setting  down  the  Icagitude.  There,  if  that  isn't  a  buster,  I 
hope  I  may  isTer  live  to  tell  another.** 

*'Go4  bless  you.  sir,"  cried  tlie  Ooneral,  "Where  \^  the 
ii;:ind!" 

"What  ifeland?'; 

"The  island  where  my  child  ia  wrecked/' 

••What,  are  you  the  gaPg  father?''  said  JoehUa,  '^^ith  a  muI- 
<lon  touch  of  feeling. 

"I  am,  sir.    Pray  withhold  nothing  from  mo  you  know.*' 

"AThy,Cunnle,*^said  the  Yankee,  soothingly;  "don't  I  tell 
you  it's  a  buster.  However,  the  lie  is  none  o'  mine.  It's  that 
old  cuss  Skinflint  set  it  afloat;  he  is  always  poisoning  these 
peae^ul  waters." 

Eolleston  asked  eagerly  who  Skinflint  was,  and  where  he 
ooald  be  founds 

**Wal,  he  is  a  sorter  sea  Jack-of-all-trades,  etarnally  cruising 
about  to  buy  gratis,— those  he  buys  of  call  it  stealing.  Got  a 
rotten  old  cutter,  manned  by  his  wife  and  family.  They  got 
coal  out  of  me  for  fur,  and  sell  the  coal  at  double  my  price; 
they  kill  seals  and  dress  the  skins  aboard;  kill  fish  and  salt 'em 
aboard.  Ye  know  when  that  family  is  at  sea  by  the  smell  that 
pervades  the  briny  deep  an '  heralds  their  approach.  Yester- 
day the  air  smelt  awful:  so  I  said  to  Vespasian  here,  I  think 
that  aea-sknnk  is  out,  for  there's  something  a  poisoning  the 
cerulean  waves  an'  euccumbicnt  a^.r.  Wo  had't  sailed  not 
fifty  miles  more  before  wc  run  agin  him.  Their  clothes  were 
drying  all  about  the  rigging.  Hails  rac  the  varmint  does. 
Vesp  and  I,  we  work  tne  printing  press  together,  an'  so  order 
him  to  looward,  not  to  taint  our  Otaheitans,  that  atink  of  ile  at 
home,  but  I  had  'em  bilcd  before  I'd  buy  'em.  now  the're 
vileta.  *Wal,  now,  Skinflint,'  says  I;  •!  reckon  youVo  come  to 
bring  me  that  harpoon  o'  mine  you  stole  last  time  you  were  at 
my  island?'  'I  never  saw  your  harpoon,' says  he;  'I  want  to 
know,  have  you  come  across  the  Springbok?^  'Mobbe  I  have,' 
says  I;  'why  do  you  ask?'  'Got  news  for  her,'  says  he;  'and 
can't  nnd  her  nowhores.'  So  then  we  set-to  and  fenced  a  bit: 
and  this  old  varmint,  to  put  me  ofl'  the  truth,  told  me  a  buster. 

A  month  ago  or  more  he  was  boarded— by  a  duck.  And 
(his  'ere  duck  had  a  writing  tied  to  his  leg,  and  this  'ere  writ- 
ing said  an  English  gal  was  wrecked  on  an  inland,  and  put 
down  the  very  longitude.  'Show  mo  that  duck,'  ses  I,  ironical. 
D'ye  take  us  for  fools?'  eays  he;  'we  ate  tho  duck  for  supper.' 
'That  was  like  ye,'  says  I;  *if  an  angel  had  brought  your  par- 
don down  from  heights  celestial,  you'd  roast  him  and  sell  his 
feathers  for  swan's-down;  mebbe  ye  ate  the  writing?  I  know 
youVea  hungry  lot,'  -the  writing  ia  in* my  cabin,' says  he. 
*Sbow  it  me,' says  I,  *an'  m'^'ibe  I'll  b(!li€ve  ye.'  No,  the  cuss 
would  only  show  it  to  tho  Springbok;  '  there's  a  reward.'  says 
he.  'What's  the  price  of  a  soul  aboard  your  cutter!'  I  asked 
iiim.  'Have  you  parted  with  yours  as  you  wants  to  buy  one?' 
rtays  he.  'Not  one  as  would  carry  me  right'slick  away  to  ever- 
lasting blazes,'  says  1.  So  ihon  we  said  good-morning,  and  he 
bore  away  for  Valparaiso,  l^rcsently  1  saw  your  smoke,  and 
that  you  would  never  overhaul  old  Stinkamaloe  on  that  track; 
<t)  I  came  about  Now  I  tell  ye  that  old  cuss  knows  where  the 
gal  is,  and  mebbe  lias  got  her  tied  hand  and  fut  in  his  cabin  . 
An'  I'm  kinder  sot  on  Eoglibh  gals;  they  put  mo  in  mind  of 
batter  and  honey.  Why,  my  schooner  is  named  after  one.  So, 
now,  CunnlOjClap  on  steam  for  Valparaiso,  and  you'll  noon 
uTcrbaul  the  old  stiuk-pot;  you  may  know  him  by  tho  brown 
patch  in  his  jib  sail,  the  ontidy  varmint.  Pull  out  your  purse 
and  bind  him  to  drop  lying  about  ducks  and  geese,  and  tell 
you  the  truth;  he  knows  where  your  gal  is,  I  swan.  Wal,  yo 
needn't  smother  me."  For  by  this  time  he  was  the  center  of  a 
tbiong.  all  pushing  auU.  driving  to  catch  his  words. 

Captain  Moreland  begged  him  to  step  down  into  his  cabin, 
uud  there  the  General  thanked  hira  with  great  warmth  and  agi- 
fution  for  his  humanity.  'We  will  follow  yonr  advice  at  once,*' 
he  Jiftid.    "Is  there  anything  I  cin  offer  you  without  offence?'* 

'•Wal,'  drawled  the  Yankee,  "I  guess  not.  Business  an' 
>entimcut  wont  mix  no-how.  Business  took  mo  to  the  island, 
.seutiment  brought  me  here.  I'll  take  a  shake  baud  all  round: 
Jiud  if  y'have  got  any  live  fowls  to  aparo  I'll  bo  obliged  to  you 
lor  a  couplo.  Yo  see  I'm  colonising  that  darned  island:  an' 
•^u wing  it  with  grain,  an' apples,  an'  Otahotians,  au'  niggers, 
uu'  Irishmen,  an'  all  the  other  cream  o'  creation;  an'  I'd  bo 
;.'lad  of  a  couple  o'  Dorkins  to  crow  the  lazy  varmint  up." 

This  very  moderate  request  was  heartily  complied  with,  and 
the  aeclamation&  and  cheers  of  the  crew  followed  this  strange 
character  to  his  schooner,  at  which  his  eye  glistened  and  twink 
led  with  a  quiet  satlsfacMon,  but  ho  made  it  i\  point  of  honor 
not  to  move  a  musol^. 


Before  ho  could  get  under  way  the  Springbok  took  a  circuit 
and  passing  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  flred  a  gun  to  lee 
ward  by  way  of  compliment,  set  a  cloud  of  canvass,  and  tore 
through  the  water  at  her  highest  speed.  Outside  the  port  at 
Valparaiso  she  fell  in  with  Skinflint,  and  found  him  not  quite 
so  black  as  he  was  painted.  The  old  fellow  showed  some  pa- 
ternal feeling,  produced  the  bag  at  once  to  General  Rolleston, 
and  assured  him  a  wearied  duck  had  come  on  board,  and 
his  wife  had  detached  the  writing. 

They  took  in  coal?  and  then  ran  weplwnrd  once  more,  every 
heart  beating  high  with  confident  hope. 


C  II  A  r  T  I,  U      X  I.  V  I  1  I  . 

Helen's  act  was  strange,  and  demands  a  word  of  explanation. 
If  she  had  thought  tho  steamboat  was  a  strange  vessel,  she 
would  have  lighted  tho  bonfire:  if  she  had  known  her  father 
was  on  board  she  would  have  lighted  it  with  joy.  But  Hazel, 
whose  every  word  now  was  gospel,  had  said  it  was  Arthur 
Wardlaw  in  that^  boat,  searching  for  her. 

Still,  so  strong  ia  the  impulse  m  all  civilized  beings  to  get 
back  to  civilization,  that  she  went  up  the  hill  as  honestly  in- 
tending to  light  the  bonfire;  as  Hazel  intended  it  to  be  lighted. 
But, as  oho  went;  her  courage  cooled,  aud  her  feet  began  to  go 
slowly,  as  her  mind  ran  swiftly  forward  to  consequence  upon 
consequence.  To  light  that  bonfire  wa.s  to  bring  Arthur  AVard- 
law  down  upon  herself  and  Hazel  living  alone  and  on  intimate 
terms.  Arthur  would  come  and  claim  her  to  his  face.  Could 
she  disallow  his  claim?  Gratitude  would  now  be  on  his  side 
as  well  as  good  faith.  What  a  shock  to  Ar  thur!  \Miat  torture 
for  Hazell  torture  that  he  fore.=5aw,  or  why  the  face  of  anguish, 
that  dragged  even  now  at  her  heart-strings?  And  then  it  could 
end  only  In  one  way;  she  and  Hazel  would  leave  the  island  in 
Arthur's  ship.  What  a  voyage  for  all  three!  She*  stood  trans- 
fixed by  shame;  her  whole  body  blushed  at  what  she  saw  com- 
ing. Then  onco  more  Hazel's  face  rose  before  her;  poor  crip- 
pled  Hazell  her  hero  and  her  patient.  She  sat  down  and  sighed, 
and  could  no  more  light  tho  fire,  than  she  could  have  put  it 
out,  if  another  had  lighted  it 

Sho  was  a  girl  that  could  show  you  at  limes  she  had  a  father 
u.i  well  as  a  mother;  but  that  evening  she  was  all  woman. 

They  met  no  more  that  night. 

In  the  morning  his.face  was  hageard,  and  showed  a  mental 
struggle;  hut  hers  placid  and  quietly  beaming,  for  the  very 
reason  that  she  had  made  a  great  sacrifice.  She  was  one  of  that 
port. 

And  this  difl'creuce  between  them  wau  a  foretaste. 

His  tender  conscience  pricked  him  sore.  To  see  her  sit 
beaming  there,  when,  if  he  had  done  his  own  duty  with 
his  own  hands,  bhe  would  be  on  her  way  to  England! 
Yet  his  remorse  wa.«;  dumb:  for,  if  he  gave  it  veut,  then  he 
must  seem  ungrateful  to  her  for  her  aacriUco. 

Sho  saw  his  deep  and  silent  compunction,  approved  it  se- 
cretly, said  nothiDg,  but  smiled,  and  beamed,  and  soothed.  He 
could  not  resi.it  this;  and  wild  thrills  of  joy  aud  hope  passed 
through  him,  vijiions  of  unbroken  bliss  far  from  the  world. 

But  this  awoot  delirium  was  followed  by  misgivings  of  ano- 
ther kind.    And  hero  sho  was  at  fault.    What  could  they  be? 

It  was  tho  voice  of  conscience  telling  him  that  he  was  really 
winning  her  love,  onco  iuaccesjsiblc:  and,  if  so;  was  bound  to 
tell  her  his  whole  story,  and  let  her  judge  between  him  and  the 
world,  before  she  made  any  more  sacrifices  for  him.  But  it  ia 
hard  to  stop  great  happiness;  harder  to  .«t6p  it  and  min  it. 
Every  night  as  he  lay  alone  he  said.  ''Tomorrow  I  will  tell  her 
all  and  make  her  tho  judge.*'  But  in  the  morning  her  bright 
face  crushed  his  purpos^^y  the  fiar  of  clouding  it.  His  limbs 
got  strong  aud  h*i:>  heart  got  weak:  and  they  used  to  take 
walks:  and  her  head  came  near  his  shoulder:  aud  the  path  of 
dutv  bcgau  to  be  .set  thicker  than  over  with  thorns;  and  the 
path  of  lovo  with  prirarohos.  One  day  fihe  made  h!m  sit  to  her 
for  his  portrait;  and,  under  cover  of  artistic  enthusiasm ,  told 
him  his  beard  wab  god-like,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could 
equal  it  for  beauty;  she  never  f^aw  but  one  at  all  like  it,  poor 
Mr.  Scaton's;  but  even  that  was  very  inferior  to  his;  and 
then  she  dismi^.^'cd  the  hitter;  '*Foor  thing,*'  said  she,  "you  are 
pale  and  tired.''  And  she  began  to  use  oruamont?:  took  her 
bracelets  out  of  her  bag,  and  picked  pearls  out  of  her  walls, 
aud  made  a  coronet,  uudor  which  her  eyo.«  flashek  at  night  with 
aupcrlativo  beauty 

iSho  revered  him.  IIo  had  improved  hor  olmruclcr.  and  ^hc 
knew  it,  and  often  told  him  :?o»  -Cnll  mc  IIf»zelia."  ^bo  Faid; 
"make  mo  liker  you  still''  / v  iv 

O 
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One  day,  ho  came  suddenly  through  Iho  jungle  ami  found 
her  reading  her  prayer-book. 

He  took  it  from  her,  not  meaning  lo  bo  rude  uoitlicr,  but 
inqoisitiFe. 

Itwaaopenat  tho  maiTiage-service,  and  her  chcokj>  were 
dyed  scarlet. 

His  heart  panted.  He  was  a  clergyman:  he  could  rea«l  that 
Berrice  over  them  both. 

Would  it  be  a  marriage? 

Not  in  England:  but  m  some  countriofj  it  would.  Why  not 
in  this?    This  was  not  England. 

He  looked  up.  Her  head  was  averted;  she  was  downright 
distressed 

He  was  sorry  to  have  made  her  blush;  so  he  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  tenderly,  so  tenderly  that  hid  heart  seeuiod  to  go 
into  his  lips.  She  thrilled  under  it,  nud  her  whito  brow  fank 
upon  his  shoulder. 

The  sky  was  a  vault  of  purple  with  a  Huming  topaz  in  tho 
centre;  the  sea,  a  heavenly  blue;  the  warm  air  breathed  heav- 
enly odors;  flaming  macaws  wheeled  overhead;  humming- 
birds,  moro  gorgeoas  than  any  flower,  buzzed  round  their 
heads,  and  ama^  the  eye  with  delight,  then  cooled  it  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  jungle  into  which  they  dived. 

It  was  a  Paradise,  with  the  sun  smiling  down  on  it,  nud  the 
ocean  smiling  up,  and  tho  air  impregnated  with  love.  Here 
they  were  both  content  now  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  - 

'The  world  forKOiting:  by  the  \^•orId  fomo'." 


<■  U  A  r  I  i;  II     X  i<  I  X  . 

The  Springbok  arrived  in  due  course  at  longitude  103  deg. 
Slmln.  but  saw  no  island.  This  was  dispiriting;  but  still 
Captain  Moreland  did  not  despair. 

He  asked  General  Holleston  to  examine  tho  writing  careful  - 
ly,and  tell  him  was  that  Miss  Rolleston's  hand- writing. 

The  general  shook  his  head  sorrowfuUv, 

**No,°'  said  he;  *'it  is  nothing  like  mv  child *8  hand." 

"Why,  all  tho  better,*'  said  Cap  tarn  Moreland:  the  lady  has 
got  somebody  about  her  who  knows  a  thing  or  two.  The  mau 
that  could  catch  wild  ducks  and  turn'cm  into  podluicn.  could 
hit  on  the  longitude  somehow;  and  ho  do.  en't  prct(Mid  fo  be 
exact  in  the  latitude." 

Cpon  this,  he  ran  northward  -100  uulos:  which  look  hiui  throe 
days;  for  they  stopped  at  night. 

No  island. 

He  then  ran  south  Ave  hundred  miles;  sfoppin^i  at  night. 

No  island. 

Then  he  took  the  vrssol  zigzag. 

Jubt  before  sunset,  <»no  lovely  day,  Iho  man  at  tlio  niti'^lhrud 
sang  out: 

"On  deck  there:' 

'^Hullo?^' 

"Something  in  sight;  on  our  weather  bow.'* 

"What  is  it?*' 

"Looks  like  a  mast.    No,    Don't  know  wl)al  it  is." 

"Point." 

The  sailor  pointed  with  his  linger. 

Captain  Moreland  ordered  the  ship's  course  to  be  altered  ac- 
cordingly. By  this  time.  General  RoUeston  was  on  deck.  Tho 
ship  ran  two  miles  on  tJie  now  course;  and  all  this  time  the 
toproan's  glass  was  levelled,  and  tho  crc'.v  clim)»pd  about  the 
rigging,  all  eyes  and  ears. 

At  last  the  clear  hail  came  down.    ^^ 

"I  can  make  it  out  now,  sir." 

"What  is  it?" 

"It  is  a  palm- tree." 

Tho  captain  jumped  ou  a  gnu,  and  waved  his  hat  grandly, 
and  instantly  the  vessel  rang  with  a  lusty  choor;  and,  f«>r  onco, 
sailors  gabbled  like  washerwomen . 

They  ran  till  they  saw  the  island  in  the  uioonlight,  and  tho 
giant  palm,  black,  and  sculptured  out  of  the  violet  sky:  then 
they  set  the  lead  going  and  it  warned  them  not  to  come  too 
close.    They  anchored  off  the  west  coast. 

At  daybreak  they  moved  slowly  on,  btill  sounding  a.s 
they  went;  and,  rounding  the  West  roint,  General  Ivollc-fon 
saw  written  on  the  guanood  rocks  :n  lar^o  lttt<"r.>:  -  - 


AN    EXGLiaU   LADY    WRECKED    HKP.K, 
RESCUE. 


HASTE   TO    nV.W 


He  and  Moreland  shook  hands;  and  how  their  eyea  glist^ 
ed!     . 

Presently  there  was  a  stranger  icscription  still  opooife 
rocks— a  rough  outline  of  tho  Island  on  an  enormooa  letle. 
showing  the  coast-line,  the  reefs,  the  shallow  water,  and  th? 
deep  water,  , 

"Ease  her!    Stop  her!" 

The  captain  studied  this  original  chart  with  bis  glass,  k4 
crept  slowly  on  for  the  west  passage. 

But  warned  by  the  soundings  marked  on  tho  rock,  be  did 
not  attempt  to  go  throngb  the  passage,  but  came  to  an  aDcb«r 
and  lowered  his  boat. 

The  sailors  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  land;  but  the  captain,  tf 
their  infinite  surprise,  told  them  only  three  persoBs  woold  lul 
that  morning— himself,  his  son,  and  General  Roileston.  ' 

The  faci  is,  this  honest  captain  had  got  a  mh^vlng,  fonndel 
on  a  general  view  of  human  nature.  He  expected  to  find  the 
girl  with  two  or  three  sailors,  one  of  them  united  to  her  bf 
some  nautical  ceremony,  duly  witnessed,  but  sach  as  a  militaif 
officer  of  distinction  could  hardly  be  expected  te  approve.  He 
got  into  the  boat  !n  a  curious  state  of  delight,  dashed  with  on- 
comfortable  suspense;  and  they  rowed  gently  for  the  west  pas 
sage. 

As  for  General  Uollestou,  now  it  was  h^  needed  all  his  forti- 
tude. Suppose  the  lady  was  not  Helen!  After  all,  the  chaDca 
were  against  her  being  there.  Supposo  she  was  dead  and 
buried  in  that  island!  Suppose  that  fatal  disease,  with  wbicb 
she  had  sailed,  bad  been  accelerated  by  hardships,  and  Provi- 
dence permitted  him  onl^^  to  receive  her  last  sigh.  All  these 
misgivmgs  crowded  on  him  the  moment  he  drew  so  near  the 
object,  which  had  looked  all  brightness,  so  long  as  it  was  un- 
attainable. He  sat,  pale  and  brave,  in  the  boat;  bnt  hii 
doubts  and  fears  were  greater  than  his  hope. 

They  rounded  Telegraph  Point,  and  in  a  moment  Paradise 
Bjsj  burst  on  them,  and  Hazel's  boat  wiUiin  a  hundred  yards 
of  them.  It  was  half-tide.  They  beached  the  boat,  and  Gen- 
eral Roileston  landed.  Captain  Moreland  grasped  his  hand, 
and  said,  "Callus  if  it  is  all  right." 

General  Roileston  returned  the  pressure  of  that  honest  hand* 
and  marched  up  the  beach  just  as  il  he  was  going  into  action. 

He  came  to  the  boat.  It  had  an  awning  over  ike  stern,  aod 
was  clearly  used  as  a  sleeping  place.  A  series  of  wooden  pipe 
(Standing  on  upughts,  led  from  this  up  to  the  cliff.  The  pipes 
wore  in  fact  mere  sections  of  the  sago  tree  with  the  soft  pith 
driven  out.  As  this  was  manifestly  a  tube  of  communication, 
Gonoral  KoUeston  fdllowod  it  until  he  came  to  a  sort  of  veran- 
dah with  u  cave  opening  en  it;  ho  entered  the  cave,  and  wa& 
dazzled  by  its  most  unexpected  beauty.  He  seemed  to  bo  in  > 
gigantic  nautilus.  Roof  and  sides,  and  the  tery  chimney,  were 
one  blazo  of  motherof*pearl.  But,  after  the  first  start,  bright- 
er to  him  was  an  old  shawl  bo  saw  on  a  nail;  for  that  showed  ii 
was  a  woman's  abode.  He  tore  down  the  old  shawl  and  car- 
ried it  to  tho  light.  He  recognized  it  as  Helen's.  Her  rags 
were  in  a  comer,  he  rushed  and  felt  them  all  over  with  tremb- 
ling hands.  Thoy  were  still  warm,  though  she  liad  left  her  bed 
eome  time.  He  came  out  wild  with  joy,  and  shouted  to  More- 
land,  "She  is  alive!  She  is  alive!  She  is  alive!"  Then  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  thanked  God. 

A  cry  came  down  to  him  from  above;  ho  looked  up  as  he 
kuelt,  and  there  was  a  female  figure  dressed  in  white,  stretch- 
ing out  its  hands  as  if  il  would  fly  down  to  him,  Its  eyes 
gleamed;  he  knew  them  all  that  way  off.  He  stretched  ont  bis 
hands  as  eloquently,  and  then  he  got  up  to  meet  her;  but  tho 
stout  soldier's  limbs  were  stiffer  than  of  old;  and  he  got  up  so 
slowly,  that,  ere  he  could  take  a  step,  tbere  came  flying  to  him 
with  little  screams  and  inarticulate  cries,  no  living  skeleton, 
nor  consumptive  young  lady,  but  a  grand  creature,  tanned  here 
aud  there,  rosy  as  the  morn,  and  full  of  lusty  vigor;  a  body  all 
health,  strength  and  beauty,  a  soul  all  leve.  She  flung  her- 
self all  over  him  in  a  moment,  with  cries  of  love  unspeakable; 
and  thcu  it  was '•Oh.  my  darling!  my  darling!  Oh.  my  own, 
own!  Ha!  ha!  ba!  ha!  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  Is  it  you?  is  il?  can 
it?  Papa!  Papa!"  then  little  convulsive  hands  patting  him  and 
feoliug  his  beanl  and  shoulders,  then  a  sudden  nail  of  violent 
kisses  on  his  bend,  his  eyes,  uis  arms,  his  hands,  his  knees. 
ThoD  a  stout  soldier,  broken  down  by  this,  and  sobbing  for 
joy.  *0h,  my  child!  My  flesh  and  blood!  Oh!  oh!  oh!" 
Then  all  manhood  melted  away,  except  paternity;  and  afitber 
turned  mother,  and  clinging,  kif!sing  and  rocking  to  and  fro 
with  his  child,  and  both  crying  for  joy  as  if  their  heart*  vfowH 
burst. 

A  sight  lor  angels  tq  look  down  ut  and  re^ce. 

Bnt  what  morU^I  pen  could  paint  it?  giv. 
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uOUIS  XVI  AND  MABIE  ANTIONETTE 
IN   THE   TEMPLE. 


The  atoiy  of  the  King's  confinement  in  the  prison 
►f  the  Temple  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in  French 
uBtoYj,  and  is  only  surpassed  in  pathos  by  that  of 
he  young  Prince's  treatment,  by  Simon,  tho  brutal 
cobbler-gaoler,  after  Louis  himsdf  had  been  executed . 
iVTien  Louis  XVI  was  first  removed  to  the  Temple, 
le  was  still  legally  King,  according  even  to  the  law  of 
hat  period.  It  was  not  until  some  time  afterward 
hat  ne  was  formally  deprived  of  his  royalty,  thoiigH 
lis  title  was  taken  from  him  without  any  form  at  all, 
IS  soon  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris.  He  was  attended  in  his  prison  by  men  who 
lot  only  treated  hun  with  disrespect,  but  at  the  same 
time  persecuted  him  with  their  incessant  interference. 

In  a  picture  by  Mr.  Ward  we  see  the  gaolers  in  the 
room  adjoining  th«  one  ^occupied  by  the  King:  this 
room  they  are  converting  into  a  cabaret,  and  one  of 
the  party  is  puffing  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  into  the 
royal-  chamker.  But  Mr.  Ward  might,  without  violat- 
ing history,  have  shown  us  the  gaolers  in  the  King's 
own  apartment.  Indeed,  they  seldom  left  the  mon- 
arch and  his  family  alone,  and  were  always  present 
at  their  meals:  after  which,  if  their  libations  had 
been  tolerably  copious,  they  would  dance  and  sing 
the  *'Ga  ira"  and  me  "Cax'magnolo,'^  varied  by  some 
of  the  obscene  ballads  of  the  day. 

The  Princess  de  Lfunballe  and  Madame  de  Tourzel 
accompanied  the  royal  captives  to  their  prison,  and 
remained  with  them  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to 
do  so,  which  was,  however,  only  a  few  days. 

As  a  prisoner  of  tlie  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the 
Temple,  Louis  was  denied,  till  shortly  before  his 
death,  pen,  ink  and  paper.  His  usual  employment 
was  instructing  Ids  son  and  readmg.  He  preferred 
Latin  authors  to  tho  French.  He  read,  almost  every 
day,  portions  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneca,  Horace,  and 
Terence;  in  his  native  language,  chiefly  travels.  On 
the  evening  before  his  death,  he  found  that  he  had 
read  15*1  volumes,  in  the  five  months  and  seven  days 
of  his  imprisonment.  He  evinced  himself  a  loving 
husband  and  an  aSectionate  father.  In  his  private 
capacity,  no  candid  man  can  withhold  from  him  his 
esteem.  Januaiy  15,  1198,  Louis  was  declared  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  and 
of  an  attack  on  the  general  security,  by  a  vote  of  690 
out  of  T19;  on  January  7th  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  the  law  requiring  for  condemnation  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  having  been  repealed  on  the  16th,  during 
the  trial,  and  a  bare  majority  declared  sufEcient.  Af- 
ter repeated  countings,  it  was  found  that  366  votes 
were  given  for  death,  making,  consecjuently,  a  majori- 
ty of  five  in  721.  Jan.  21,  1193,  he  was  guillotined, 
in/ront  of  his  former  palace,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
the  appeal  to  the  nation,  proposed  bv  his  advocates, 
Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Deseze,  having  been  re- 
jected, on  the  19th,.  by  380  votes  out  of  690.  He  died 
with  the  courage  of  Christian  faith.  His  last  words, 
which  asserted  his  innocence  and  forgave  his  judges, 
were  drowned  in  tho  rolling  of  drums  and  in  the  cry 
"VivelaRepubliqueP* 

Even  in  his  youth,  Louis  manifested  a  seubibilily 
unusual  in  the  higher  classes.  He  needed  not  the 
sight  of  misery;  when  he  heard  it  spoken  of  he  shed 
tears,  and  hastened  to  relieve  it.     unknown,  he  alle- 


viated misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  garret.  When 
ho  was  first  saluted  at  Court,  as  Dauphin,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears.  Still  greater  was  his  grief  at 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  **0h,  Ged,  he  cried,  "shall  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  King!"  His  favorite  max- 
im was,  "Kings  exist  only  to  make  nations  happy  by 
government,  and  virtuous  by  their  example."  The 
abolition  of  feudal  services,  of  torture,  and  of  slavery 
in  the  Jura,  are  only  some  of  his  benevolent  measures. 
He  capsed  the  State  prisons  to  be  examined,  and  lib- 
erated the  Tmliappy  victims  of  despotism.  Louis  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  sign,  beforehand,  a  lettre 
de  cachet.  His  great  object  was  the  happiness  and 
love  of  his  people.  On  his  journey  to  Cnerbourg,  in 
1186,  where  he  had  undertaken  the  construction  of 
the  celebrated  harbor,  in  1184,  to  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated 31,000,000  livi'es,  he  received  the  most  un- 
equivocal marks  of  the  love  of  the  French.  He  wrote, 
at  the  time,  to  the  Queen,  ''The  love  of  my  people 
has  touched  me  to  the  heart:  think  you  not  1  am  the 
happiest  King  on  earth?*'  And  in  his  will  of  Dec. 
26,  1192,  he.  says,  "I  forgive  from  my  whole  hewrt, 
those  who  have  behaved  to  me  as  enemies,  without 
my  giving  them  the  least  cause,  and  I  pray  God  to 
forgive  them.  And  I  exhort  my  son,  if  he  should 
ever  have  the  misfortune  to  reign,  to  forget  all  hatred 
and  all  enmity,  and  especially  my  misfortunes  and 
sufierings.  I  recommend  to  him  always  to  consider 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men  •  and  that  he  will  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  subjects  only  when  he  gov- 
erns according  to  the  laws.'* 

As  to- the  equally  unfortunate  Mai'ie  Antoinette 
while  with  her  husband  in  prison,  she  exhibited  the  full 
strength  of  her  character.  When  Louis  XVI  inform- 
ed her  of  his  condemnation,  she  congratulated  him  on 
the  approaching  termination  of  an  existence  so  pain- 
ful, and  the  anperishing  reward  that  should  crown  it 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  asked  nothing  of  the 
Convention  but  a  mourning  dress,  which  she  wore  the 
remainder  of  her  days.  July  4, 1193,  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  son.  She  felt  that  this  separation  was 
forever,  yet  her  firmness  was  unchanged.  August  5, 
at  midniglit,  she  was  removed  to  the  keeper's  house« 
A  dark  and  damp  dungeon  was  her  last  abode.  Oct. 
3,  the  Convention  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  She  was  charged  with 
having  dissipated  the  finances,  exhausted  the  public 
treasury,  given  large  sums  of  money  out  of  it  to  the 
Emperor,  with  having  corresponded  with  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  favored  domestic  tumults.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  witnesses  who  were  exam- 
ined, no  evidence  could  be  brought  against  her;  and 
her  defender,  Chauveau-Lcgarde,  exclaimed  justly, 
"I  am  embarrarfsed  not  to  find  answers,  but  plausible 
accusations,'^  The  Queen  herself  replied  to  all  inqui- 
ries with  firmness  and  decision.  She  heard  her  sen- 
tence of  death  with  perfect  calmness,  and  soon  gently 
fell  asleep,  when  she  was  carried  back  to  her  prison, 
after  .sitting  eighteen  hours.  The  next  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  she  ascended  the  cart  which  conveyed  her  to 
the  scaffold.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
people  to  insult  her  on  the  way,  but  a  deep  silence 
reigned-  The  charms  for  which  she  was  once  so  cel- 
ebrated were  gone.  Grief  had  distorted  her  features, 
and,  in  tho  dnmp,  uulicalthy  prison  she  had  almost  lost 
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one  of  lier  eyes.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  cart  arrived 
at  \he  place  of  Louis  XV.  She  cast  back  a  long  look 
at  th3  Tuileries,  and  then  a.scended  the  sCt^iHold. 
WI>on  she  came  to  the  top,  she  throw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  exohume<l,  *  01i,>0oil,  enlighten  and  affect 
my  execntionerr'  Farewell,  my  children,  forever;  1 
go  to  your  father!"  Thus  died  the  Queon  of  France, 
Oct.  16,  1793,  towa^d^5  the  close  of  the  thirty-ei^hth 
year  of  her  age. 

PORTRA  IT     ill  ALLER  Y. 


THE    PRINCE    IMPEEIAL. 

The  Prince  Imperial  is  very  pmail  for  liis  age, 
with  his  father's  disproportionately  ehort  legs  so  that 
he  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  horseback. 
He  has  argentic,  thoughtful  face;  his  forehead  ia  small, 
and  liair  a  dark  chesnut.  You  would  not  call  him 
particularly  handsome;  })ut  his  eycB  have  all  tlic  ex- 
quisite BweetnoBs  which  Ijan  ninde  his  mother  one  of 
tlie  lovlietj^t  women  in  Europe.  lie  lian  not  a  little 
grace  of  deportment,  added  to  much  boyish  frankness, 
which  bespeaks  a  genial  naturo.  lie  is  not  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  humor,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position there  can  be  no  doubt.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  hinj  at  Fontainblean  playing  wiih  his  huge  dog, 
will  be  convinced  that  fondness  for  animals  is  also 
one  of  the  princess  characteristics.  The  greatest  at- 
tachment has  lung  existed  between  the  young  Napo- 
leon and  one  of  his  playmates  and  an  interesting  an- 
ecdote is  told  of  them,  when  only  six  or  seven  years 
old. 

Some  misunderatanding  had  arisen  in  their  game, 
and  in  the  excitement  ol  their  juvenile  quarrel  the 
Prince  received  a  blow.  But  here  the  child  bethought 
himself  of  the  lessons  inculcated  by  his  mother;  and 
fuming  his  eaniest  and  Ihoughtftil  <  ye  on  his  little 
companion,  he  said,  "I  cannot  return  it  because  you 
aie  a  Frenchman,  and  I  am  the  Prince  Imperial  ot 
France. '^ 

The  children  were  duly  separated,  and  put  in  dis- 
grace; when,  next  day,  his  pugnacious  friend  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  apologize  for  having  so  far 
forgotten  himself,  the  Prince,  on  ncoing  him,  threw 
his  arms  round  his  neck,  flaying  **Ab,  how  unhappy  1 
have  been  not  to  have  fcOen  you  a  whole  dayl" 

There  would  sctni  a  tair  prospect  of  a"  khid  and 
generous  heart  developing  itself  by  the  side  of  an  ad- 
mittedly precocious  intelligence  in  the  Prince. 


PARLOR 


AMUSEMENTS 
YOUNG   FOLKS, 


FOR     OUR 
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POWER    OF    QENTLENE98. 

Xu  bad  man  i^J  ever  brought  lo  repentance  by  angry 
words — by  bitter,  .-^corufnl  rej)roaehes.  lie  forXifies 
him.^clf  against  reprftof,  and  hnrL^  hack  foul  charges 
in  the  face  of  bin  accuser,  Yet  guilty  and  hardened 
as  he  seems,  b<D  Jiari  a  heart  in  his  boson),  and  may  be 
melted  to  tcar/l^y  a  gentle  voice.  Whiso,  therefoi*c, 
can  rcBtrain  hW.dit^posiliun  to  blun)e  and  find  fault, 
and  can  bnng'illrasclf  down  to  a  fallen  brother,  will 
,'5uon  find  a  woy  to  bettei  fcilin-t  within.  l*i( v  and 
Pallcni.'O  ar<;  tLe  luo  k(;\t;  uhidi  iniluck  tlK'  human 
heart,  Th-y  \\Ii*  l./.ve  l^  u  the'  nn  ct  .'-ncees.'^ful 
labuvojti  among  IIk  j»Mur  aitd  vicious,  have  Ik^u  the 
most  forbearin;^'. 


TUK  MAOXEnC  TABLR 

rndcr  n»f  i'»i)  oi*  a  common  table,  plncj  ft  raaj^net  tint  iuru»»  on  »  i>ivtj  , 
aud  fix  a  board  mider  It  that  nothing  may  appear.  Theie  may  abo  l>e  t 
drawer  under  tho  table,  wbieb  yon  pull  ont,  to  ahow  that  Uiere  ia  itothiog 
concealed.  At  one  cud  of  Uie  table  there  mnst  foe  a  pin  Uiat  oosamiiBicatrt 
with  a  magnet,  by  which  it  may  l>e  placed  in  different  posittoas:  this  pi 
mnst  be  eo  plac«d  aa  not  to  be  vlalble  to  the  spectators.  Strew  some  tteel 
filings,  or  very  small  nails,  over  that  part  of  the  tabic  where  the  nuifnict 
is.  Then  ask  any  one  to  lend  yon  a  kniUs,  or  a  Icey,  which  wiU  then  attract 
pai  t  of  the  nails  or  filings.  Then  placing  yoar  hand.  In  a  careleas  manner, 
on  the  i^  at  the  cud  of  the  table,  yon  alter  the  position  of  the  magnet; : 
and  giving  the  key  to  any  pcrH)n,  you  desire  him  to  make  tlic  experiment, 
which  ht  will  not  ihen  be  able  to  perform.  Yoa  then  give  the  key  to  an. 
other  pcr-nu ,  at  the  same  time  placing  .the  magnet,  by  means  of  the  pin,  in 
the  first  position,  when  i  ho  person  will  ImmedUtely  perform  the  rxperj- 
ment. 

INTERESTING  PARTICULARS  CONCERNING  THE  MAGNBT. 

FI re- iix>n'!  which  have  re'^ted  in  one  poaitioti  in  a  room  dnriog  the  sum, 
mer  months  are  often  highly  ma^^ic 

Iron  bars  staudhig  cicct,  such  as  thugraUni;-  oi  a  pri^on  cell,  or  the  iroii 
railings  Iwjfore  bonses,  arc  often  maguctic. 

The  uppermost  of  the  iron  tire^  round  a  carriage  wheel  aUract«  tl.c 
north  end  of  a  magnet,  has  hence  south  polarity,  whil^  the  lower  end  at 
tracting  the  south  end  of  the  same,  has  north  polarity. 

CH  A  RADB    14. 
Au  emblem  of  stupidity, 

My  first  in  ftrests  found; 
Up  in  the  air  oA  rises  Irifh, 

Though  fhstened  to  the  ground. 
But  by  sharp  means  It  la  removed, 

And  managed  various  ways . 
Ry  art  or  skill  may  be  improved; 
Or,  perhaps,  It  makes  a  blare. 
My  second  U  of  every  kind. 

Is  good  or  bad,  or  gay; 
Is  dull  or  bright  to  soit  aU  minds 
By  night  as  weU  as  day. 
1  he  patient  soaman  keeps  with  cars  my  whole. 

And  well  it  knows  his  secrets  night  and  day; 
And  though  it  has  no  tongue,  nor  heart,  nor  eoal, 
It  tells  the  8tory  of  the  nhlp's  long  way. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

44}.    W  hy  lb  a  coward  like  a  mouse  i  rap^ 

47.  Why  ia  green  grass  like  a  mouse? 

48.  What  two  reaM)nfl  why  whimpering  iu  coiupaiiy  is  not  proper  y 


^  lilXSON  ON  PHYSICS. 

\tn\  »ce  her  in  the  nKMiy  dance — 

8ho  arcius  to  11}  , 
iJul  yoti  don't  see  that  ia|'i»l  ^lauc«' 

From  her  bright  eye 
Flash  through  the  long  nud  crowded  room; 
Uk  only  sees  that  glance,  to  whom 
It  brings  extreme  feHcity: 
That's  i:LKrmji<TrY. 

Tlioy  dance  rociKTiiKR,  lull  orgiaotv 

She  cling.^  so  close; 
.\nd  on  hiH  nhoulder  rtsiis  lior  face- 

A  blushing  iusi»! 
T.il'e  iu  thaluoiir  peom^  doubly  swocl, 
I  They  see  it  tbrouglr  a  rosy  prism: 

I  Their  hands  ho  long  and  often  meett 

I  TbAtV  i,\\  V.WI.S.M. 

I  The  night  hu  como  io  hliu,  but  HiiU 

j  No  j^lcep  has  broughl; 

j  To  i!i:i:,  (liough  titiito  aguhisi  Iim  will. 

(  Flio.'^  cvoiy  thjiifehtl 

I  In  vaiu  .»  ntru^gle  is  w  i^h^r^i|^r-^T/> 

I  In  vain  i.sall  such  herokMnp^hk'^^ 

t  Too  powerfully  ^he  adract'-: 

I  That*    M\<.\FTI.-M. 


Lti^Jl. 
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POETRY. 


DEATH 


»r   ROBKRT  BROWNINt;. 

f oar  d^b!— to  foar  the  fog  in  mj  throat, 

Tbc  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denbte 

I  am  nearing  the  place.. 
The  power  of  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands, ~the  Arch  Fear,  in  a  visible  form 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 
For  the  joarnej  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  Oghtor,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 
I  wonld  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
So!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  ft,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave. 

The  black  minate*s  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage  and  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace,  then  a  joy, 

Then  a  light,  thQ|kthy  breast, 
)  thou  soul  of  my  soul  1 1  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  at  rest 


HAROLD. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE   SAXON   KINGS. 


BY  rilB   E.    BULVTBR   LTTTOK. 


(OONTIKDED.) 

THE  OATH  AND  ITS  ABSOLUTION 


iic  good  bidhop  Ahcd  had  returned  to  bis  lodg- 
in  London  (wliicb  was  in  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
far  from  Aldgati^),  late  one  evening,  from  vifit- 
the  king  in  his  rural  palace  of  Havering;  and  he 
stated  alofic  in  hid  coll  musing  over  an  Interview 
I  Edward,  which  had  evidently  mneb  disturbed 
wlion  th<;  door  was  abruptly  thrown  open,  and 
ling  aside  ifi  liastc  ti»e  monk,  who  wag  about  form- 
to  annj)unc(»  him,  a  man  so  travel-stained  in  garb, 
uf  a  unvu  so  di  ordered,  lushed  in,  that  Aired 
(1  at  first  as  on  a  stranger,  and  not  till  the  intrnde? 


apoke  did  he  recognize  Hareld  tlie  earl.  Bven  tUen 
80  wild  was  the  earl's  eye,  so  dark  his  brow,  and  so 
livid  his  cheeki  that  it  rather  seemed  the  ghost  of  the 
man  than  the  man  himself.  Closing  the  door  oh  the 
monk,  the  earl  stood  a  moment  Sti  the  threshold,  with 
a  breast  heaving  with  emotions  which  he  sough'  in 
vain  to  master;  and.  as  if  resigning  the  effort  he 
sprang  forward,  clasped  the  prelate's  knees,  bowetl 
hishead  on  his  lap,  sobb  anded  alond.  The  good 
bishop,  who  bad  known  all  the  sons  of  Godwin  from 
their  infancy,  and  to  whom.  Harold  was  as  dear  as 
his  own  child,  folding  his  hands  over  the  earl's  head, 
soothingly  mormured  a  benediction. 

*<No9  no,''  cried  the  earl,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
tossing  the  disheveled  hair  from  his  eyes.  Bless  me 
not  yet!  Hear  my  tale  first  and  then  say  what  oom* 
fort,  what  rofure  thy  Church  can  bestow?' 

Hurriedly  then  the  earl  poured  forth  the  dark 
story,  already  known  to  the  reader — the  prison  at 
Belrcm,  the  detention  at  William's  court,  the  fears, 
the  snares,  the  discourse  by  the  river  side,  the  oath 
over  the  relics.  This  told  he  contiinued,  *i  fbond  mv- 
self  in  the  open  air,  and  knew  not,  till  the  light 
of  the  snn  smote  me,  what  might  h«ve  passed 
into  my  soul.  I  was,  before,  as  a  corpse  which  a 
witch  raises  from  the  deadt  endows  with  a  spirit  not 
its  olvn — ^passive  to  her  hand — life-Ike,  not  living. 
Then,  then  it  was  as  if  a  demon  had  passed  from  my 
body,  knghing  scorn  at  the  foul  things  it  had  mskle 
the  clay  do.  O  father,  father!  is  there  not  absolution 
from  this  oath — an  oath  I  dare  not  keep?  rathea  per- 
jure myself  than  betray  my  land!" 

The  prelate's  face  was  as  pale  as  Uarfdd's,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  he  could  reply 

"The  Church  can  loose  and  unloose — it  is  the  dele- 

Sited  authority.  But  speak  on,  what  saidst  thou  at 
e  kst  to  WlfUamf 

"I  know  not,  remember  not — aught  save  these 
words,  'Now,  then,  give  me  those  for  whom  I  placed 
myself  in  thy  power:  let  me  restore  Haeo  to  bis  fath- 
erland, and  Wolnoth  to  his  mother's  kiss,  and  wend 
home  my  way/  And,  taints  in  heaven !  what  was  the 
answer  of  this  cdtiff  Norman,  with  his  jittering  e^ye 
and  yenomed  smile?  *Haeo  ihon  shalt  have,  for  be  is 
an  orphan,  and  an  uncle's  love  is  not  so  hot  as  to 
bum  from  a  dlstanp^;  Imt  Wolnoth,  thy  mother's  son, 
must  stay  witli  me  as  a  hostage  fbr  thine  own  fai.th, 
Godwin's  hostages  I  release,  but  Harold's  hostage  1 
retain:  it  is  but  a  A^nn,  yet  these  forms  are  the.  bonds 
of  princes." 

''I  looked  at  him,  and  his  eye  qnailed.     And  I  said 
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'That  is  not  in  Ae  compait '  Aiii  ^illiam  answered 
*No,  but  it  is  tho  seal  to.  ft.'  Then  I  turnw  from  im 
duke  and  called  my  br<rflier  tc  my  ^e,  and  I  laip, 
*Over  the  seas  liave  I  come  for'thefe  Mount  tHy 
steed  and  ride  by  my  side,  for  I  will  not  leave  the 
land  without  thee.*  And  Wolnoth  answered,  *Nay, 
Duke  William  tells  me  he  hath  made  treaties  with- 
thee,  fo?  wliich  I  am  still  to  be  the  hostage;  and 
Nortnandy  has  growa  my  home,  and  I  love 'Willi  jtei 
as  my  lord.'  Hot  words  followed,  and  Wolnoth  chafed: 
refused  entreaty  and  command,  and  suffered  me  to 
gee  his  heart  was  not  with  England!  -"0  mother, 
mother,  how  shall  I  meet  thine  eye!  So  I  returned 
with  Haco.  The  moment  I  set^foot  on  my  native 
England,  that  moment  her  form  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  tall  cliffs,  her  voicp  to  speak  in  the  wmds!  All 
the  gTamour  by  which  I  had  been  bound,  forsook  me ; 
and  I  sprang  forward  in  scorn,  above  tlie  feai-  of  the 
dead  men's  bones.  Miserable  overcraft  of  the  snarerl 
Had  my  simple  ward  alone  bound  me,  or  that  word 
been  ratified  after  slow  and  deliberate  thought,  by  the 
ordinary  oaths  that  appeal  to  God,  far  stronger  the 
bond  upon  my  soul  than  the  mean  surprise,  the  covert 
tricks,  the  insult  and  the  mocking  fraud.  But  as  I 
rode  on  the  oath  pursued  me — pale  specters  mounted 
behind  me  on  my  steed,  ghastly  fingers  pointed  at 
me  from  the  welkin ;  and  they,  suddenly,  0,  my  father 
— I  who,  so  sincere  in  my  simple  faith,  had,  as  thou 
knowest  too  well,  never  bowed  submissive  conscience 
to  priest  and  Chnrch— then  suddenly  I  felt  the  might 
of  some  power,,  sturer  guide  than  that  haughty  con- 
science which  liad  so  in  the  hour  of  need  betrayed 
me  I  Then  I  recognized  that  supreme  tribunal,  that 
medi«tor  between  Heaven  and  man,  to  which  I  might 
come  with  the  dire  secret  of  ray  soul,  aud  say, 
as  I  say  now,  on  my  bended  knee,  O,  father — father 
— bid  me  die,  or  absolve  me  from  n^y  oathl^' 

Then  Aired  rose  erect  and  replied,  "Did  I  need  sub- 
terfuge, O  son,  I  would  say,  that  .William  himself  hath 
released  thy  bond,  in  detaining  the  hostage  against 
the  spirit  of  the  guilty  compact;  that  in  the  very 
words  themselves  of  the  oath  li)es  the  release — *if  Ood 
aid  ihee.'  God  aids  no  child  to  parricide — and  thou 
art  England's  child!  But  all  school-casuistry  is  here 
a  meanness.  Plain  is  the  law  that  oaths  extorted 
threugh  compulsion,  through  fraud  and  in  feai*,  the 
Church  hath  tlie  right  to  loose:  plainer  still  the  law 
of  Qod  and  of  man,  that  an  patjb  to  commit  crime  U  a 
deadlier  sin  to  keep  than  to  forfeit.  Wherefore,  not 
absolving  thee  from  the.  misdeed  of  a  vow,  not,  I  say, 
absolving  thee  from  that  sin,  but  pausmg  yet.to  decide 
what  penance  ftud  atonement  to  ilx  for  its  comn^ittal, 
I  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Power  whose  priest  I  am, 
forbid  thee  to  fulfil  the  oath;  I  do  release  and  absolve 
thee  from  all  obligation  thereto.  And  if  in  this  I  ex- 
ceed my  duty  as  a  Romish  priest,  I  do  but  accomplish 
my  duties  as  a  Uving  man.  To  these  gray  hairs  I 
take  the  sponsorship  Before  thia  holy  cross,  kneel  0 
my  son,  with  me  smd  pray  that  a  life  of  truth  and 
virtmc  may  atone  for  the  madness  of  an  hour.'* 

So  by  the  crucifix  knelt  the  warrior  and  the  pricsit. 

Now  Life  with  strong  arms  plucked  the  reviving 
Harold  to  itself.  Already  the  news  of  his  return  bad 
spread  through  the  city,  and  his  chamber  sQQh  swarm- 
ed witfa^yous  welcomes  and  anxious  friends.  But 
the  first  congratulations  over,  each  had  tidings  that 
claimed  his  instant  attention,  to  relate.     His  absence 


h^  sufl^ed  to  loosen  half  the  links  in  that   ill-woven 
^mpire.  *   ^ 

'  AH  thf»  ITorth  was  in  t^rms.  Northumbria  had  r^ 
lilted  sJi  one  man,  from-the  tyrannous  eruelty  of  To^ 
tig;  the  insurgents  had  marched  upon  York;  Tostig 
had  fled  in  dismay'  none  knew  as  yet  whither.  The 
sonsofAlgar  had  sallied  forth  from  their  Mercian 
fortresses,  and  were  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  North- 
lyxjfri^hs;  VhS^  t  V^9  rumorM,  had  selected  Morcar 
(the  elder),  in  the  place  of  Tostig. 

Amid  these  disasters  the  king's  health  was  fast  de- 
cay ii^;  his  mmjd  seemed  bewildered  and  distraught; 
dark  ravings  of  bode  that  had  escaped  his  lips  in  his 
mystic  reveries  and  visions,  had  spread  abroad,  ban- 
died witii  all  patural  exaggeration,  from  lip  to  lip.  The 
country  was  in  one  state  of  gloomy  and  vague  appre- 
hension. 

But  all  would  go  well,  now  Harold  the  great  earl 
— Harold  the  stout,  aud  the  wise;  and  the  loved — had 
come  back  to  his  native  land. 

In  feeling  himself  thus  necessary  to  England — all 
eyes,  all  hearts  all  hopes,  turned  to  him,  and 
to  him  alone  —  Harold  sliook  the  evil  iifcmories 
from  his  soul,  ad  a  lion  shakes  the  dews  from  his 
mane.  His  intellect,  that  seemed  to  have  burned  dim 
and  through  smoke  in  scenes  unfamiliar  to  its  exercise, 
rose  at  once  equal  to  the  occasion.  Bis  words  reas- 
sured the  more  despondent.  His  orders  were  prompt 
and  decisive.  While  to  and  fro  went  forth  his 
bodes  and  his  riders,  he  himsdf  leaped  on  his  horse, 
and  rode  fast  to  Havering. 

At  length,  that  sweet  and  lovely  retreat  broke  on 
his  sight,  as  a  bower  through  the  bloom  of  a  garden. 
This  was  Edward's  favorite  abode:  he  had  built  it 
himself  for  his  private  devotions,  allured  by  its  woodj 
solitudes,  and  the  gloom  of  its  copious  verdure.  Here 
it  was  said,  that  once  at  night,  wandering  through  the 
silent  glades,  and  musing  on  heaven,  the  loud  song 
of  the  nightingales  had  distiirbed  his  devotions;  witii 
vexed  and  impatient  soul  he  had  prayed  that  the 
music  might  be  stilled:  and  since  then,  never  more 
the  nightingale  was  heard  in  th^  shades  of  Haver- 
ing. 

Threading  the  woodland,  melancholy  yet  glorious 
with  the  thrts  of  autumn,  Harold  reached  the  low  and 
humble  gate  of  the  timber  edifice,  all  covered  with 
creepers  and  young  ivy;  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
he  stood  in  tho  presence  of  the  king. 

Edward  raised  himself  with  pain  from  the  couch  on 
which  he  reclined,  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  col- 
umns, and  surmounted  by  carved  symbols  of  the  bell 
towers  of  Jerusalem ;  and  his  languid  face  brightened 
at  the  sight  of  Harold.  Behind  the  king  stood  a  man 
with  a  Danish  battle-ax  in  his  hand — the  captain  of 
the  rhyal  house-carles,  who,  on  a  sign  from  the  king, 
withdrew. 

"Thou  art  come  buck,  Harold,"  said  Edward  then,  in 
a  feeble  voice;  and  the  earl,  drawing  near,  was  griev- 
ed and  shocked  at  the  alteration  of  his  face.  "Thou 
art  come  back,  to  aid  this  benumbed  hand,  from  which 
he  earthly  scepter  is  about  to  fall.  Hush!  for  it  ie 
sOj  and  I  rejoice.*'  Then  examining  Harold's  features, 
vet  pale  with  recent  emotions,  and  now  saddened 
by  sympathy  witli  the  king,  he  resumed: — "Well,  man 
of  this  world,  that  went  forth  confiding  in  thine  own 
streugtC,  and  in  the  faith  of  men  of  the   world  like 
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thee — well,  were  my  Mwaruingrpropfaet^,  pr  artUiou 
contented  with  thy  mission?" 

'^Alae!*'  said,  Harold  monrnfnlly.  *'Thy  wisdom 
is  greater  than  mine,  0  king;  and  diead  the  snares 
laid  for  me  and  our  native  land,  under  jwetext^f  a 
promise  made  by  thee  to  Count  William,  that  he  shonld 
reign  fn  England,  should  he  be  your  euryrvor." 

Edward's  face  grew  troubled  and«  embarrasBed. 
"Such  promise,"  he  said  falteringly,  "when  I  *  knew 
not  the  laws  of  England,  n6r  that  a  realm  could  not^ 
pass  like  a  house  and  hyde,  by  a  man's  single  tetsia- 
ment,  might  well  escape  from  my  thoughts,  never  too 
bent  upon  earthly  affairs.  But  I  marvel  not  that  my 
cousin's  mind  is  more  tenacious  md  muQd^ne.  And 
verily  in  those  vague  worda,  arid  from  thy  visit,  I  iee 
the  future  dark  with  fate  and  crimson  with  bJoQcl." 

Then  Edward's  eyes  grew  locked  and  set,  staring 
into  space;  and  even  that  rev'evip,  though  it  awed 
him,  relieved  Harold  of  much  disquietude,  for  he 
rightly  conjectured  that  on  waking  ffom  it,  Edward 
would  press  him  no  more  as  to  those  detail^,  and  dil- 
emmas of  conscience,  of  which  he  felt  that  the  ai'ch- 
worshiper  of  relics  was  no  fitting  judge. 

When  the  king,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  announced  re- 
turn from  the  world  of  vision,  he  stretched  forth  to 
HaroM  his  wan,  transparent  hand,  ani  sai(J: — 

"Thou  seest  the  ring  on  this  finger;  it  comes  to  nie 
from  above — a  n^erciful  token  to  prepare  my  soul  for 
death.  Perchance  thon  may(  et  have  i^eard  that  quco 
an  aged  pilgrim  Btoppf  d  me  on  my  way  from  God's 
house,  and  asked  mo  for  alms,  ana'I,  having  naught 
else  on  my  person  to  uestow,  drew  from  my  finger  a 
ring  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  the  old  man  went  on.  his 
way  blessing  me." 

•*I  mind  me  well  of  thy  gentle  charity/^  sai^  the 
earl*  **fbr  the  pilgrim  bruhed  it  abroad  as  he  patised, 
and  much  talk  was  there  of  it/* 

The  king  smiled  faintly.  "Now  tlu^j  wa&  years  ago. 
It  so  chanced  this  year,  that  certain  Englishers,  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  fell  in  witli  two  pilgrims 
— and  these  last  questioned  them  much  of  me.  And 
one  with  face  venerable  and  benign,  drew  forth  a  ring 
and  said,  'When  thou  reach  England,  give  this  to  the 
king's  own  hand,  and  say,  by  this  token,, .  tiiat  on 
Twelfth-Day  he  shall  be  with  mo.  For  what  he  gave 
to  me  will  I  prepare  recompense  without  bound;  and 
already  the  saints  deck  fur  the  new  comer  the 
halls  where  the  worm  never  gnaws  and  the  moth 
never  frets/  'And  who,'  asked  my  subjeets  ania/.ed, 
'who  shall  we  say,  speaketh  thus  io  ubV  And  the  pil- 
grim answered,  *He  on  whose  breast  leaned  the  Son  of 
God,  and  my  name  is  JohnT  Wherewith  the  appari- 
tion vanished.  This  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  the  pilgrim; 
on  the  fourteenth  night  from  thy  parting  miraculously 
returned  to  me.  Wliorefore,  Harold,  my  time  here  is 
brief,  and  I  rejoice  that  thv  coming  delivers  me  up 
from  the  cares  of  state  to  th^  preparation  of  my  soul 
for  the  joyous  day." 

Harold,  suspecting  under  this  incredible  unssioii 
some  wily  device  of  Oie  Norman,  who  by  thus  warn- 
ing Edward  (of  whose  precarious  health  he  wa«  well 
aware\  might  induce  his  timorous  conscience  to  take 
steps  for  the  completion  of  the  old  pn^mise—Harold, 
we  say,  thus  suspectmg,  in  vain  endeavored  to  combat 
the  king's  presentiments,  but  Edward  interrppted  him 
with  displeased  finnuesR  of  look  and  tQuc: — 
''Come  not  thou,  with   thy    human  reasoning,   be- 


tween my  soul  and  the  messenger  divine;  but  rather 
nerve  and  pre|>are  thyself  f#r  the  dire  calamities  that 
lia  gieeding  in  the  days  i«  come  I  Be  thine  things 
temporal  AH  the  land  is  in  rebdliou.  Anl$f,  whom  thy 
coming  dismissed,  hath  just  wearied  me  with  sad  talcs 
§f  bloodshed  and  ravage.  Go  and  hear  him — go 
beaa'  the  bedea  of  thy  brother  Tostig,  who  wait  with- 
out in  our  hall — go,  take  ax,  and  ta]ke  shield,  and  the 
men  off  earth's  war,  and  do  justice  and  right;  and  on 
thy  retm-u  thou  shalt  see  with  what  rt^ture  sublime  a 
CJttiatian  king  can  soar  aloft  from  his  throne!  Gol" 
.  Mor(^  moved,  and  more  softened,  than  in  the  former 
days  he  had  been  with  EdwarcVw  sincere,  if  fanatical 
piety,  Harold  turning  aside  to  conceal  his  face, 
said— 

**WouId,  0  royal  Edwaixl,  that  my  heart,  amidst 
worldly  cares,  were  as  pure  and  serene  as  thine!  But 
wbat  at  least  erring  mortal  may  do  to  guard  this 
realm,  and  face  the  evils  thou  forseest  in  the  Far — 
that  will  I  do;  and  perchance  then,  in  my  dying  hour, 
God's  pardon  and  peace  rnay  descend  on  me!"  He 
8poke>  and  went. 

llie  accounts  he  received  fi-om  Anlaf,  (a  veteran 
Anglo-Dane,)  wi^re  indeed  more  alarmmg  than  he  had 
yet  heard.  Murcar,  the  bold  son  of  Algar,  was  already 
ptocUimed,  i)y  the  rebels.  Earl  of  Northumbria:  the 
shives  of  Nottinghafn,  Derby,  and  Lincoln,  had  pour- 
ed forth  their  hardy  Dane  populations  on  his  behalf, 
all  Meroia  was  in  anna  under  his  brother  Edwin;  and 
many  of  the  Uymriaii  chiefe  had  already  joined  the 
ally  of  the  butcliered  Gryffyth. 

Not  a  moment  did  the  earl  lose  in  proclaiming  the 
Her-bann — sheaves  of  arrows  were  splintered,  as  an- 
nouncing the  War-Fyrd,  were  sent  from  thegn  to 
tbegn,  and  town  to  town.  Fresh  messengers  were 
despatched  to  Gurth  to  collect  the  whole  force  of  his 
own  earkloin,  and  haste  by  quick  marches  to  London; 
and,  tlieee  preparations  made,  Harold  i*eturned  to  the 
mi^UopoliB,- and  with  a  heavy  heart,  sought  his  mother 
as  his  nexi  tiare. 

Gitim  was  already  prepared  for  his  news,  for  Haco 
had  of  his  own  accord  gone  to  break  theiirst  shock  of 
disappointment.  There  was  in  this  youth  a  noiseless 
sagacity  which  seemed  ever  provident  for  Harold. 
With  his  sombre,  smileless  cheek,  and  gloou)  of  beauty, 
bowed  ae  if  beneaAh  the  weight  of  some  invisible  doom, 
be  had  already  become  Unked  indissulubly  with  the 
earl's  fht«s,  jis  its  auKel— but  hp  its  angel  of  dark- 
ness. 

To  Harold's  intenso  relief,  Githa  stretched  forth 
her  h^nds  as  ho  entered,  au<l  said,  '*Thon  ha^t.  fuled 
ne,  but  ajrainst  thy  will!  Grievo  not;  1  am  con- 
tent!" 

''Now  (jur  lady  be  blesdcd,  mother — " 
'I  have  told  ber,^'  naid  Haco,  who  was  standing, 
with  hi^  arme,  folded,  by  the  fire,  the  Waze  of  which 
reddened  fitfully,  his  hueless  countenance  with  its 
ri^Ycn  hair;  '*!  have  told  thy  mother  that  Wolnoth 
lov(;'s  his  captivity,  and  enjoys  the  cage,  Aikd  the  la- 
dy hatli  had  comfort  in  my  words." 

**NQi  in  thine  only,  tson  of  Sweyn,  but  in  those  of 
fattj  f(»r  before  thy  coming  I  prayed  against  the  long 
blind  yearnings  of  my  heart — prayed  that  Wolnoth 
wight  iH^  cro^s  the  sea  with  his  kinsmen  " 
"How!"  exclaimed  the  carl,  astonished.  • 
Gittia  tvuk  his  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  fai-tlier  end 
of  the,  4^mple  chamber,  as  if  out  of  the  hearing   of 
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Haco,  who  tamed  his  &ce  toward  the  fire,  and  gazed 
into  the  fierce  blaze  with  masiog  unwinking  eyef . 

"Coiildst  thou  think,  Harold,  that  in  thy  joomev, 
that  on  the  errand  of  00  great  fear  and  hope,  I  could 
sit  brooding  in  my  ebair  and  count  the  etitches  on  the 
tremulous  hangings!  Xo;  day  by  day  hare  I  tou^t 
the  lore  of  Hilda,  and  at  night  I  hare  watched  with 
her  by  the  fount,  and  the  elm,  and  the  tomb;  and  I 
knew  that  thou  hast  gone  through  dire  peril;  the 
prison,  the  war,  and  the  snare;  and  I  know  also>  that 
his  Fylgia  hath  saved  the  life  of  my  Wolnoth;  for 
had  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  he  had  returned 
but  to  a  bloody  gravel*' 

*'Say8  Hilda  this?"  said  the  earl  tbonghtfuUy. 
'*So  says  the  Vala,  the  rone,  and  the  Seitt480cat 
and  such  is  the  doom  that  now  darkens  the  brow  of 
Hacol  Secst  thou  not  that  the  hand  of  death  is  in  the 
hash  of  the  smilcless  lip;  the  glance  of  the  unj<»yous  eyeT 
"Nay,  it  is  but  the  thought  of  the  captive  youth, 
and  nurtured  in  solitary  dreams.  Thou  hast  seen 
Hilda?— and  Edith,  my  m<»ther?    Edith  is— *• 

'*WelV'  said  Githa  kindly,  for  Ae  sympathiied 
with  the  love  which  Godwin  would  have  condemned, 
''though  she  grieved  deeply  after  thy  departure,  and 
would  sit  for  hours  gaBing  into  space  and  moaning, 
but  even  ere  Hilda  divined  thy  safe  return,  EdiUi 
knew  it,  I  was  beside  her  at  the  time;  she  started  up 
and  cried,  'Harold  is  in  England  P  'How?  Why 
thinkest  thou  sot*  said  I.  And  Edith  answered,  'I 
feel  it  by  the  touch  of  tiie  earth,  the  breath  of  the  air.' 
This  is  more  than  love,  Harold.  I  knew  two  twins 
who  had  the  same  instinct  of  each  other's  comings  and 
goings,  and  were  present  each  to  each  even  when  ab*^ 
sen^:  Edith  i^  twin  to  thy  soul.  Thou  goest  to  her 
now,  Harold:  thou  wilt  find  there  thy  sister  Thjpa* 
The  chifd  hath  drooped  of  late,  and  I  besought  ffilda 
to  revive  her,  with  herb  and  charm.  Thou  wilt  come 
back,  ere  thou  departest  to  aid  Tostig  thy  brothef,  and 
tell  me  how  Hilda  hath  prospered  with  my  child?" 
"I  will,  my  mother.  Bless  thee,  thou  hast  not  re- 
proached me  that  my  mission  failed  to  fulfil  my  pro> 
misc.  Welcome  even  our  kinswoman's  sayings, 
since  they  comfort  thee  for  the  loss  of  thr  darlingf* 

Then  Harold  left  the  room,  mounted  his  steed,  and 
rode  through  the  town  toward  the  bridge.  He  was 
compelled  to  ride  slowly  through  the  streets;  and 
chei^man  tind  mechanic  rushed  fn>ro  house  and  from 
stall  to  hail  the  Man  of  the  Land  and  the  Times. 

"All  is  safe  now  in  England,  fer  Harold  is  come 
back.'*  They  seemed  joyous  as  the  children  of  the 
mariner,  when,  with  wet  garments  he  struggles  to 
shore  through  the  storm.  And  kind  and  loving  were 
Harold's  looks  and  brief  words,  as  he  rode  with  vailed 
bonnet  through  the  swarming  streets. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  logical  entanrlements,  and 
can  appreciate  their  felicitous  unrayelment,  will  be 
pleased  at  a  trait  recorded  in  proof  of  the  acuteness  of 
old  Mendelsshon  the  philosopner,  as  the  fotber  of  the 
great  composer  was  called.  In  his  presence  some 
young  sophist  propounded  this  paradox:  If  the  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception  be  true, 
how  fares  it  with  the  truth  of  that  maxim  itsdi? 
Mendelssuhn's  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  that,  in 
the  case  in  point,  the  rule  was  its  own  exception.  Jt 
takes  some  time  to  see  it  when  you  are  not  accui- 
tomed  U)  dialectics,  but  the  answer  is  perfect. 


tOJtlOHBS  OF    PXraaBSR    HEM   IE   TTTi 

[Froia  tiM  Fhrenologictl  Jooraal  IdCO.] 
We  present  a  selection  from  some  character! 
sketdea  ef  our  leading  men  written  by  Elder  E. 
TuOidge  for  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Jour 
A  maiterly  sketdi  of  President  Young,  &>m  the  sa 
source,  has  been  afaready  published  in  this  city.  \ 
therefore,  comftience  with  Heber  0.  Kimball, 
■hidl  give  in  turn  the  Lieut.  General;  the  Presid 
Bishop;  the  Church  Historian,  and  the  assistant  I 
torian: 

HBBIR  C.   KIMBALL. 

Thia  is  die  man  who  has  stood  so  closely  connec 
with  Bricham  Toung  throughout  his  life.  We  | 
him  the  ttiird  place  in  the  list,  for  thus  it  appears  tc 
he  so  stands  as  a  tjrpe  of  Mormon  character.  N 
to  Brigham  Yeung  and  Joseph  Smith,  he  is  the  n 
marked  man  that  the  Mormon  Church  has  produ< 
He  may  net  be  as  popular  and  beloVed  as  Joseph  1 
Brighatn,  but  he  is  scarcely  less  a  character.  He 
nott-confortnist  in  his  qualities  of  mind,  and  is,  a^ 
were,  ever  throwinr  his  idiosyncrasies  of  chara^ 
into  the  bees  of  others.  He  conforms  to  nothio 
eveiythinff  must  eonform  to  him.  He  is  full  of  tret 
tricity  and  orig^alit^.  Those  who  understand  ] 
best  think  most  of  him,  but  it  is  not  every  one  ^ 
understands  Heber  Kimball.  In  almost  everytb 
he  is  much  better  than  he  seems.  Brigham  1 01 
understands  him,  and  they  have  walked  side  by  i 
throuf^out  their  life  and  ministry,  and  a  etroDg 
tadimeUt  has  existed  between  them.  Like  Brigl 
Yeudg,  he  is  one  of  the  first  Twelve  Apostles  of 
Mormon  Church.  There  are  only  four  of  them  i 
namely,  Brigham  Toung,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Or 
Hyde  and  Orson  Pratt.  He  was  chosen  by  Brigl 
Tolmg  aa  his  first  counselor  in  the  new  First  Pr 
denc^,  which  filled  up  the  organization  of  the  Chu 
and  its  first  quorum,  made  vacant  by  the  assassi 
tion  of  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith.  H 
about  Brigham  Young's  own  age,  both  being  born, 
think,  in  1801.  He  is  the  man  who  opened  the 
ropean  mission  in  183*7,  and  consequently  might 
said  to  be  the  man  who  held  the  keys  of  all  Moii: 
missions,  as  the  Mormons  would  say,  in  "this  last  1 
pensation.'^ .  The  keys  of  the  Mormon  priesthood 
unlock  the  nations  for  the  missions  of  the  "Latter  c 
Sabts/'  are  given  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  He 
G.  Kimball  was  the  first  man  called  by  Joseph  Sir 
to  go  and  unlock  the  nations.  Orson  Hyde  was  cal 
to  go  with  Heber,  as  his  associate,  and  they  arrive( 
Liverpool  with,  we  believe,  the  magnificent  Run 
4liree  halfpence  between  them,  to  undertake  that  gr 
Mormon  work  in  Europe  which  has  sent  at  least 
hundred  thousand  souls  to  this  country.  They  fi 
began  to  preach  at  Preston,  England.  Heber  prea 
ed  the  first  sermon  in  Preston,  in  the  old  Cock  1 
and  Wilford  Woodruff  was  the  last  man  to  preacb 
that  place,  so  fkmous  in  Mormon  history.  On  tl 
arrival  in  Preston  they  were  met  by  George  D.*  Wj 
who  it  it  said  had  dreamed  of  Heber  Kimball,  s 
knew  him  at  once,  and  he  directly  received  the  Jl 
men  gosnel,  and  was  the  first  man  baptized  in  Euro 
and  was  pantized  by  Heber  C.  Kimball,  thus  giv 
flic  $rst  fruits  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Horn 
Church  to  the  num  before  us.  On  their  arrival 
Preston  a  singular  incident  occurred,   which  th 
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t  missionaries  took  as  an  omen  of  their  success.  At 
that  moment  the  Temperancer  Society,  which  wes 
holding  a  great  day,  hung  out  of  the  window  of  the 

i  Temperance  Hall  a  flag  with  the  inscription  "Truth 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail  1"  Whereupon  Heber 
Kimball  led  oflP  with  a  great  shout  of  **Ho8annal  Truth 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail."  This^js  like  the  man,  full 
of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Mormon  missionaries,  and  he  manifested  much 
fervor  in  building  up  the  English  mission  of  his 
Church.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and 
George  A.  Smith,  were  the  men  who  went  to  London 
and  built  up  a  church  in  the  British  capital.  Kimball 
was  just  the  man  to  stand  up  in  the  streets  of  London 
andi  send  out  a  great  cry  of  nis  mission  to  the  whole 
city,  and  to  make  his  strong  non-comformist  charac- 
ter felt  as  he  walked  through  the  very  streets,  and 
this  in  fact  he  did.  To  this  day  Heber  works  upon 
everybody,  and  does  a  great  amount  of  preaching.  It 
is  almost  a  pity  for  the  Mormon  cause  that  he  is  not 
among  the  outer  nations  now.  He  would  probably 
work  upon  the  people  in  the  British  mission  that  he 
opened  with  as  much  force  and  success  now  as  he 
did  in  his  youth.      No   Mormon   besides   Heber  can 

,  bear  so  powerful  a  testimony  of  the  Mormon  work, 
excepting  Brigham  Young,  for  none  else  are  so  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  it,  or  so  practically  familiar  with 
its  whole  history  from  the  beginning.  The  building 
up  of  a  small  church  in  London  was  found  to  be  a  long 
and  a  hard  work,  but  even  then  Heber  0.  Kimball 
prophesied  that  it  would  become  the  great  capital  of 
the  European  mission,  and  from  London  the  work 
should  spread  to  other  nations.  This  has  since  been 
fulfilled,  for  the  Loudon  Conference  is  the  all-powerful 
conierence  of  the  Britisli  mission  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  operations 
of  its  work  in  Europe.  Touching  his  prophcsyiug, 
Heber  stands  among  the  greatest  of  the  Mormon  pro- 
phets, and  we  are  informed  that  he  has  made  some 
very  remarkable  prophecies.  Such  for  instance  as  in 
the  early  history  of  Utah,  when  he  toW  the  half- 
clothed  congregatiou,  who  were  destitute  of  nearly 
everythiug.  that,  right  away,  they  were  going  to  have 
an  abundance  of  clothing  and  all  those  things  which 
they  most  needed,  which  were  wagons,  iron,  harness, 
horses,  mules,  oxen,  and,  in  fact  trains  of  merchandise. 
Heber,  soon  afterward,  was  the  first  man  to  declare 
his  unbelief  in  his  own  words,  and  to  express  an  opin- 
ion tantamount  to  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  that 
time.  But  directly  upon  this  came  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  and  that  great  rush  of  gold-finders 
across  the  continent,  laden  down  with  everything 
which  the  Mormons  most  needed,  and  by  the  time 
they  reched  Great  Salt  liake  City,  the  gold-finders 
were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  their  trains 
and  freight,  even  as  a  gift,  or  leave  them  and  their 
animals  to  perish  by  the  wayside;  and  thus  Heber's 
prophecy  was  saved.  He  might  not  often  be  so  lucky 
in  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  as  in  this  fortunate  caac; 
but  we  understand  that  it  is  Hebcr's  doctrine,  that  a 
man  is  hicky  in  prophesying  if  he  hits  the  mark  ex- 
actly once  out  of  ten  times.  There  is  more  philosophy 
in  this  view  than  some  would  imagine  It  is  a  skill- 
ful rillenjau  who  can  every  time  hit  the  smallest  speck 
on  the  board,  and  there  arc  many  predictions  fulfilled 
iu  the  spirit  of  the  matter  which  do  not  agree  exactly 
with  a  man's  wording.     Heber  C.  Kimball  stands  not 


as  Joseph  Smith  did  to  the  Mormon 'Church,  as  the 
prophet  of  a  dispensation.  His  is  a  face  of  strongly 
marked  character  and  peculiarities,  and  much  force 
of  individualism.  He  has  a  large  head,  abundant 
Causality,  the  organ  of  Comparison  so  prominent  that 
it  makes  up  much  of  his  originality  and  eccentricity 
in  discourse,  plenty  cf  the  perceptive  faculties,  large 
Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Veneration,  Benevolence 
not  deficient,  though  he  is  careful,  and  his  private 
affairs,  as  well  as  his  organization  of  brain,  show  that 
he  has  much  executive  ability.  He  is  six  feet  or 
more  in  stature,  powerfully  built,  of  the  motive  tem- 
perament, with  much  iron  in  his  frame  and  in  his  char- 
acter, and  he  is,  in  every  sense,  a  pillar  in  the  Mor- 
mon C'lnirch. 


INCIDBNT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  EDMUlfD  KEAN. 

At  one  time  a  quartette  of  friends  dined  weekly  to- 
gether, of  whom  Edmund  Kean  and  Ellison,  we  think, 
were  two.  After  dinner  one  dark  winter's  evening,  a 
hackney  coach  was  called,  and  four  friends,  each  se- 
cretly carrying  a  small  bag  under  his  arm,  entered 
the  vehicle,  which  was  driven  to  a  street  off  the  strand 
which  was  not  very  brilliantlv  illuminated.  When  it 
had  reached  a  gloomy  spot  where  the  gas  lamps  were 
widest  apart,  the  driver  was  told  to  halt  and  open  the 
deor,  and  from  the  steps  descended  a  gentleman  attired 
in  full  mourning  c»)8tume,  cloak  and  hat  band;  then 
another  similarly  caparisoned,  and  another,  and  an- 
other; but  these  were  not  all!  The  flow  of  mourners 
continued  without  interruption,  till  the  line  seemed 
likely  to  "stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom."  The  muf- 
fled driver,  who  stood  at  the  door,  holding  his  arm  to 
assist  the  strange  company  as  they  alighted,  bore  it 
for  awhile,  but  overpowered  at  lust  with  fear  and  hor- 
ror, ran  off,  shouting  for  the  watch  to  exorcise  the 
demoniacal  procession. 

This  was  a  bit  of  Edmund  Roan's  wild  fun.  He 
had  furnished  his  companions  with  their  funeral  gear 
in  the  b^  The  cloaks,  etc.,  were  assumed  as  they 
drove  along,  and  the  opposite  door  of  the  coach  was 
quietly  opened  and  the  steps  let  down  from  the  other 
side.  To  slip  unpcrceived  round  the  back  of  the 
coach,  and  pass  nimbly  through  again  before  th0 
coachman,  who  was  of  the  true  jarvey  typo,  could  dis* 
cover  the  trick,  was  easy  enough  for  such  old  stagcrsj 
and  whtthcr  they  had  not  "Wl  melted  into  air,  into 
thin  air,"  before  the  roused  Dogberry  could  be  drag* 
god  from  the  watchbox  and  brought  to  the  scene  of 
action.  mn<{  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  ; 


SLURS   ON   WOMAN. 

At  a  recent  dinner  in  this  city,  (N.  Y.,)  at  which  nJ 
ladies  were  present,  a  man  responding  to  ^«  ^0*8^ J^ 
"Women,"  dwelt  almost  solely  on  the  frailty  of  tM 
sex,  claimmg  that  the  best  among  them  were  Um 
better  than  the  woidt,  the  chief  difference  bemg  m  tW 
surroundings.  ^  .  ' 

At  the  conelusion  of  the  speech,  a  gentleman  pre* 
ent  rose  to  his  feet  and  said:  ^ 

"I  trust  the  gentleman,  in  the  amplication  of  his  r« 
marks,  refers  to  his  ovn  mother  and  sisters,  and  noi 
to  ot/rx.*'    The  slanderer  was  overwhelmod^ 
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WOMAN    AND    PLUBAL     HABBIAQE 

'a  sequel  to  ''marrying  and  giving. in  marriage.*' 


A  letter,  writteti,  apparently,  by  some  fair  cor- 
respondent, and  signed  Anonymous  has  been  banded 
to  us.  We  extract  the  following  portion  respecting 
our  article  "Marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,*'  in 
No.  37.    The  writer  says:— 

"I  beg  to  differ  from  that  really  ably  written  article,  which 
aeesiB  to  oxclade  the  possibility  of  a  woman's  capacity  develop, 
ing  in  equal  ratio  with  that  of  hex  husband.  Not  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capacity  to  dcnjire  more  than  one  husband  do  I  con- 
tend for;  but  the  capacity  to  folly  'supply*  and  'occupy*  the 
*heart  and  brain'  of  the  wnn  she  already  has.'* 

We  thank  tlie  writer  for  the  opportunity  presented 
to  do  justic'  to  Bi)  important  a  subject.  Our  corres- 
pondent is  lolh  right  and  wrong  in  judging  us  on 
the  subject  ol  woman's  capacity.  We  do  not  disbe- 
lieve in  the  ponsibility  of  a  woman's  capacity  "develop- 
ing in  equal  ratio  wiih  that  of  her  husband."  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  ardent,  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
that  her  capacity  for  intelligence  or  love  will  increase 
in  as  great  a  proportion  as  that  of  any  man.  Where 
we  diner  with  our  correspondent  is  as  to  tiie  peculiar 
character  of  the  matrimonial  love  appertaining  to  men 
and  women's  natures.  We  assert  that  the  two  sexes  in 
this  respect  are  different  in  their  tendencies;  and,  that 
upon  this  very  difference,  turns  the  whole  question  of 
the  propriety  of  plural  marnage.  Women  are  endow- 
ed with  monogamic  t'uidencies  and  men  with  poly- 
gamic ones.  In  nian-s  bosom  there  exists  (to  be  ie- 
veloped  sooner  or  later),  a  tendency  to  seek  more 
than  one  object  for  his  matrimonial  love.  Love  with 
him  is  an  open  fire  spreading  abroad  its  warmth — i 
love  which  finds  its  capacity  and  even  its  intensity  in 
creased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  greater 
the  number  of  such  objects  on  which  it  legiti 
mately  rests.  This  is  not  the  case  with  woman.  All 
the  forces  of  her  nature  Icatfher  to  con  verge  her  wifely 
attachment  upon  one  being.  Her  love  is  as  valuable 
and  as  rich  as  man'8;  it  is  simply  different  in  its  dispo 
sal.  It  has  no  pleasure  in  diffusion.  Where  man's 
love  finds  increase  and  strength,  woman's  finds  weak- 
ness and  deterioration.  This  is  not  because  woman's 
love  is  less  exalted  or  less  important  than  man's,  but 
simply  because  men  and  women  are  composed  of  dif- 
fer«it  elements  of  nature  and  cannot  but  manifest 
themselves  in  a  different  way.  There  is  no  reason 
why  man  should  be  adapted  to  love  more  than  one 
woman,  while  woman  can  love  but  one  man,  any  more 
than  there  is  why  the  diantond  is  not  a  pearl;  or  why 
one  end  of  a  magnet  turns  always  to  the  north  whifc 
the  other  end  is  always  reoelled  by  it.  The  only  an- 
swer is,  they  arc  uncrcatea  and  eternal  qualities  of 
nature,  which  never  could  be  different  to  what  they 
arej  and  must  manifest  themselves  just  as  Ihcy  do  to 
be  in  harmotiy  with  themselves. 

Such  are  our  views  respecting  woman's  capacity. 
Let  UB  n^  turn  to  the  question  of  woman's  ability  to 


"fill  and  occupy"  her  husband  "in  heart  And  brain" 
that  he  can  need  no  more.  On  this  subject  we  belie^ 
that  if  a  man's  nature  ims  of  a  character  to  be  fille 
absorbed,  and  entirely  taken  up  for  ever  by  any  o 
love,  it  would  be  by  that  of  a  pure  woman.  But  it 
not  so  capable.  No  love  can  absorb  him  for  ever, 
may  occupy  all  there  is  of  him'  to  day,  but  he  mu; 
sooner  or  later,  develop  and  display  new  room  i 
love — not  displacing  the  old  love,  but  stretching  I 
yond  it.  And  here  comes  in  a  most  remarkable  ft 
concerning  love.  It  is  this  vefy  one  wife  Jove  whi 
draws  out  and  creates  the  ability  to  love  the  second,  Ji 
as  the  first  child  operates  on  the  yet  unmotherly  i 
ture,  and  prepares  it  to  love  another  one.  Thousai 
of  women — ^possessing  only  their  firstborn — have< 
dared  that  they  never  could  love  another  child 
they  did  that  one;  and  yet  the  second  has  come  a 
found,  not  only  abundance  »f  love  for  itself,  but 
larger  motherly  nature  for  the  one  that  preceded 
The  mother  is  true  to  herself  when  she  declares  tl 
she  can  love  no  other  child.  All  other  love  is  lat< 
within  her.  To  her  it  does  not  exist;  and  did  i 
Ker  nature  enlarge  she  never  could  love  another.  1 
love  she  then  possesses  really  is  not  enough  fbi 
second  child.  But  to  her  surprise  a  *new  fount 
love  is  brought  to  light  within  her.  Thus  without 
jury  to  the  first  the  second  claimant  has  all  it  nee^ 

Doubtless,  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwee 
mother's  love,  and  that  which  a  husband  feels  for 
wife.  And,  indeed,  the  sources  which  give  each  bi 
are  totally  distinct.  But  on  this  question  respect 
the  power  of  each  to  increase  beyond  all  supply  th 
two  loves  are  precisely  similar.  We  know  i^ 
enough,  that  a  woman's  Iqvc  for  her  husband  and  af 
ity  with  him,  far  surpasses  in  intensity  the  tie  wh 
turns  the  child's  heart  towards  its  mother — great  t 
eternal  as  that  is ;  and  yet  upon  this  point  of  powei 
take  up  more  loves  than  one,  the  husband's  and 
mother's  hearts  are  just  the  same. 

Can  aryr  child  (grow  he  up  ever  so  lovingly:  be 
ever  so  brilliant)  can  he  so  "occupy"  the  jnotht 
heart  and  the  motherly  brain,  that  she  can  love  t 
desire  no  otheif  child.  Let  him  progress  ever  so  raj 
ly,  in  her  love;  can  he  keep  pace  with  the  capacity 
a  mQther's  power  for  loving  offspring?  The  t^ue,  t 
der  end  devoted  son  can  only  fill  so  much  of  a  mo 
cr's  nature  as  he  can  impress.  Let  him  "occuj] 
ever  so  much  of  her  affections,  she  must,  sooner 
later,  outgrow  him;  and  yet— mark  it — he  may 
crease  in  her  esteem  and  love  eternally,  ^o  with 
wife's  love.  She  may  increase  forever  in  her  iiusban 
love,  welding  herself  more  and  more  into  his  natn 
Taking  a  finner  and  yet  firmer  hold  upon  his  beii 
till  his  joys  are  her  joyp,  and  she  a  part  of  his  soul  f 
ever.  But,  ah!  this  never  touches  the  quest: 
whether  he  can  love  beyond  her,  any  more  than  i 
fact  that  a  glorious  son  may  become  his  mothc 
worship — source  of  her  boundless  admiration  and  ^ 
ever  gain  upon  her  heart  but  never  hi-  able  to  fill  1 
motherly  nature  so  that  she  cannot  love  beyond  hi 
it  is  his  very  excellence  in  her  eyoe;  it  is  her  very 
fection  for  him  that  paves  the  way,  moulds  the  mo 
er's  heart  and  opens  it  to  receive  the  love  of  anoti 
besides  himself.  So  witli  a  wife  the  more  she  gai 
the  more  she  ."fills;"  the  more  she  "occupies;"  \ 
more  in  "heart  and  bruin"  bhe  becomes  man's  equa 
provided  J,e  be  if'gfgW^.'?! VaV^^lKfe  natural  cffe 
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f  her  love  be  UDrestraiaed — the  more  she  will  fit  him 
0  loye  beyond  herself;  the  more  she  shall  nurtuoe 
-nd  mature  a  preparation  for  plural  love  within  bis 
oul  and  that  simply  because  plural  love  is  alwayjs 
Extent  within  btm»  and  all  proper  action  on  bis  being 
an  but  develop  him  and  bring  it  out. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  will  not  the  same  process  d^- 
elop  plural  love  in  woman?  The  answer,  of  course, 
i,  Decause  it  is  not  there  to  be  brought  out;  and  it 
anBot  be  cultivated  into  woman  anymore  than  tife 
an  cultivate  the  light  of  the  diamond  into  the  heatt 
•f  a  golden  nugget.  You  can  bring  the  golden  poli^ 
ut  of  eold,  and  the  sparkling  ray  from  the  precious 
tone;  but  you  cannot  polish  either  into  an  exchange 
►f  qualities.  You  would  destroy  both  in  an  attempt 
o  make  them  similar.  So  with  plurality  of  matrimp- 
lial  loves.  Could  you  induce  it  in  the  wif«,  she  woa|d 
^ease  to  be  woman.  Oould  you  annihilate  it  from  tie 
lusband,  he  would  cease  to  be  man. 

We  do  not  believe  in  saying  to  women,  that  be- 
aaae  plural  marriage  is  true,  therefore,  gracious  Or 
mgracious  to  their  natures,  it  is  for  them  to  acecjit. 
["here  is  no  such  proposition  in  our  fieiith  on  that  snjb- 
ect.  If  plural  marriage  is  true,  it  is,  simply,  because 
1 18  in  harmony  with  our  being,  and  not  because  of 
,ny  arbitrary  command  of  God.  If  women  do  not  per- 
leive  that  harmony  it  is  simply  because  they  have 
lot  grown  up  to  it.  They  do  not  require  commands 
>n  the  subject,  they  require  time  and  culture.  BTo 
me  thinks  of  damning  his  neighbor  because  he  or  she 
Iocs  not  believe  in  the  diWnity  of  marriage  life.  The 
rguments  in  favor  of  mairiage  lie  in  every  man  and 
soman's  breast;  and  all  discover  them  when  they 
ome  to  them.  So  with  plural  marriage,  if  it  does  not 
land  upon  a  similar  evidence  found  in  every  devd- 
pedmsLD.  and  woman's  bosom,  it  will  perish  and  pass 
way;  and  the  quicker  the  better.  If  it  does  to  stand 
twill  endure;  because  it  will  be  demanded  by  the 
ighest  and  best  instincts  of  raankin^l,  and  it  will  exist 
n  no  othei'  principle. 

We  will  here  l.azard  a  statement  regarding  plural 
carriage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  condemn 
^  at  once;  and  that  is  this: — If  plujal  marriage  is  not 
alculated  to  make  women  happier  thiui  they  would  be 
ut  of  it,  then  it  is  a  false  sysiem;  and  will  crumble  of 
:8elf.  Nothing  that  is  against  the  fullest  happiness 
f  men  and  women  can  stand  forever.  The  myriads 
f  intelligences  filling  the  universe,  in  their  onward 
larch  to  life,  liberty,  and  joy,  will  consign  to  oblivion 
U  doctrines,  all  usages,  not  in  harmony  with  true 
uman  nature.  Nothing  stands  eternally  but  that 
rhich  universal  intelligences  in  their  unfolded  con- 
Ition  desire  to  have  stand.  For  Ged  is  in  humanity 
peaking  His  own  will.  And  upon  this  point  plural 
carriage  will  stand  or  fall.  But  the  question  will 
ot  be  tried  by  the  grosp  or  undeveloped  of  our  race 
nt  by  the  refined  and  advanced.  Childien,  in  years, 
aunot  judge  whether  marriage  life  is  an  ordinance  of 
Mature;  notwithstanding,  a  preparation  for  marriage 
sists  in  every  child,  even  in  its  mother's  lap,  Nature 
as  not  yet  spoken  within  them.  So  manhood's , 
hildren,  cannot  judge  of  the  affinity  of  their  nature 
nth  the  highest  form  of  plural  marriage,  although  a 
reparation  for  it  is  latent  within  them.  As  yet  it  has 
ttered  no  voice.  Virtually  to  them  it  does  not  exist 
\ui  it  must  be  aroused  ere  they  will  reach  perfection 

df%^t^^         QiiM   U  lo  iianlnaa     in     foil    mf^n and      mUch 


more  women — that  plural  marriage  "ts  true  because  it 
is  tnceJ'  They  must  discover  its  harmony  with  them- 
selves before  it  will.be  true  to  them.  It  d^es  not 
matter  to  a  woman  how  many  Deities,  Thrones,  and 
Powers,  visible  or  invisible,  are  said  to  have  declared 
sudi  a  doctrine  true;  she  may  submit  externally,  but 
;  she  will  disbelieve  the  statement  in  her  heart,  until 
she  senses  its  agreement  with  the  wishes  and  instincts 
implanted  within  her  by  God. 

.  In  our  next  we  will  endeavor  to  show  wherein  this 
harmony  of  plural  mamage  with  woman's  nature 
consists 
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Thej  gave  a  long  time  to  pare  joy  before  either  of  them  cared 
to  put  questions  or  compare  notes.  But  at  last  he  asked  her, 
"Who  was  on  the  island  besides  her?-' 

"Oh,  said  she,  "only  my  guardian  angel.  Poor  Mr.  Welch 
died  the  first  week  we  were  here." 

He  parted  the  hair  on  her  brow  and  kisted  it  tenderly.  "And 
who  ifl  your  guardian  angel  ?'* 

"Why,  you  are  now.ravown  papa :  and  well  yon  hare  proved, 
it.    To  think  of  your  oeing  the  one  to  come  at  year  age  /" 

"Well,  never  mind  me.  Who  has  taken  each  care  of  my 
child  ^— this  the  sick  girl  they  frightened  me  about !" 

"Indeed,  papa,  I  was  a  dying  girl.  My  very  hand  was  wasted. 
Look  at  it  now ;  brown  as  a  berry,  but  so  plump  ;  yon  owe 
that  to  him  :  and,  papa,  I  can  walk  twenty  miles  without  fk- 
tigne  :  and  so  strong ;  I  could  take  you  up  in  my  arms  and 
carr^  you,  I  know.  But  I  am  content  to  eat  you."  (A  shower 
of  kisses.)    *'I  hope  you  will  like  him.-' 

"My  own  Helen.  ^  b !  I  am  a  happy  old  man  this  day. 
What  is  his  name?'* 

"Mr.  Hazel.  He  is  a  clergyman.  Oh,  papa,  I  hope  you  will 
like  him,  for  he  has  saved  my  life  more  than  once:  and  then  he 
has  been  so  generous,  so  delicate,  so  patient;  for  I  nsed  him 
very  ill  at  first;  and  you  will  flnd^my  character  as  maoh  im- 
proved as  my  health:  and  all  owing  to  Mr.  Hazel.  He  is  a 
clergyman:  and,  oh,  so  good,  bo  humble,  so  clever,  so  selfde* 
nying!    Ah!  how  can  I  ever  repay  him?" 

'•Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sec  this  paragon,  and  shake  him  by 
the  hand.  You  may  imf^ne  what  I  feel  to  any  one  that  is  kind 
to  my  darting.    An  old  gentleman?    About  my  age?'* 

'•Oh  no,  papa." 

"Hum!'' 

'^If  he  had  been  old  I  should  not  be  here;  for  he  has  bad  to 
fight  for  me  against  cruel  men  with  knives:  and  work  like  a 
horse.  He  built  me  a  hut,  and  made  me  this  eave,  and  almost 
killed  himself  in  my  service.    Poor  Mr.  Hazel!'' 

^'Howoldishe?" 

"Dearest  paj^^,  I  never  a^kcd  bim  that:  but  i  think  he  is 
fonr  or  five  years  older  than  me,  and  a  hundred  years  better 
than  I  shall  ever  be,  I  am  afraid.    What  is  tbe  matter  darling?^' 

"Nothing,  child,  nothing.*' 

"Don't  tell  me.    Can't  I  read  your  dear  face  V^ 

"Come,  let  me  read  yours,    fjook  me  in  tbe  face,  now:  taWV 

Ho  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  firmly,  but  not  the  least 
rongbly,  and  looked  straight  into  her  hazel  eyes.  She  blushed 
at  this  ordeal,  blushed  scarlet;  but  her  eyes,  pure  as  Heaven, 
faced  his  fairly,  though  with  a  puzzled  look. 

He  concluded  this  paternal  inspection  by  kissing  her  on  the 
brow.    "I  was  an  old  fool,"  he  muttered. 

"What  do  you  say,  dear  papa?" 

"Nothing,  nothing.  Kiss  me  again.  Well,  love,  yon  had 
better  find  this  guardian  angel  of  yours,  that  I  may  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  give  him  a  father's  blesslug,  and  make  him  some 
little  retnrn  by  carrying  bim  homo  to  England  along  with  ray 
darling.*' 

"Ill  call  him,  papa.    Where  can  ho  be  gone,  1  wonder.'' 

She  pan  out  to  the  terrace  l^iUJ MUM .^^^^^l^ 
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"Mr.  Hazel!  Mr.  Hazel!  I  don't  see  bim;  but  be  can't  be  far 
off.    Mr.  Hazel!" 

Then  Bhe  came  back  and  made  her  father  sit  down:  and  she 
sat  at  his  knee,  beaming  with  delight. 

'*Ah,  papa,"  said  she,  *it  was  you  who  loved  me  best  in  Eng- 
lang.    It  was  you  that  came  to  look  for  me?" 

'^No,"  said  he,  **there  are  others  there  that  Ioto  you  as  well 
in  their  way.  Poor  Wardlawl  on  his  sick  bed  for  you.  cut 
down  like  a  flower  the  moment  he  heard  you  were  lost  in  the 
Proserpine.    Ah,  and  I  have  broken  faith.'' 

"That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen;  "you  couldn't." 

<'For  a  moment,  I  mean;  1  promised  the  dear  old  man-he 
furnished  the  ship,  the  men,  and  the  money,  to  find  you.  *  He 
says  vou  are  as  much  his  daughter  as  mine." 

"Well,  but  what  did  yon  promise  him?"  said  Helen,  blushing 
and  interrupting  hastily,  for  she  eould  not  bear  the  turn  mat- 
ters were  taking. 

''Oh,  only  to  give  you  th/e  second  kiss  from  Arthur.  Come, 
better  late  than  never."  She  knelt  before  him  and  put  out 
her  forehead  instead  of  her  lips.  ''There,"  said  the  General, 
,*that  kiss  is  from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  your  intended.  Why,  who 
the  deuce  is  this?" 

A  young  man  was  standing  wonderstruck  at  the  entrance, 
and  had  heard  the  General's  last  words;  they  went  through 
him  like  a  knife.    General  RoUeston  stare<l  at  bim. 

Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure,  and  said,  "This  is 
my  dear  father,  and  he  wants  to  thank  you '  * 

"I  don't  understand  this,"  said  the  General.  I  thought  you 
told  me  there  was  no  body  on  the  island  but  you  and  your 
guardian  angel.  Did  you  count  this  poor  fellow  for  nobody? 
Why,  he  did  you  a  good  turn  once." 

"Oh,  papa!"  said  Helen,  reproachfully.  **Why  this  is  my 
guardian  angel    This  is  Mn  Hazel." 

The  General  looked  from  one  to  the  other  In  amazement, 
then  he  said  to  Helen.  "This  your  Mr.  Hazel!'' 

*'Yes,  papa." 

"Why,  you  don't  moan  to  tell  me  you  don't  know  this  man?" 

"Know  him,  papa!  why,  of  CDurse  I  know  Mr.  Hazel:  know 
him  and  revere  him,  beprond  all  the  world,  except  you." 

The  General  lost  patience.  "Are  you  out  of  your  senses?" 
said  he;  "this  man  here  is  no  Hazel.  Why,  this  is  James  Sea- 
ton—our  gardener  -  a  ticket  of-leave  man''- 


<•  H  A  !•  T  K  R      L  I. 

At  this  fearful  insult  Helen  drew  back  from  her  father  with  a 
cry  of  dismay,  and  then  moved  towards  Uazel  with  her  hands 
extended,  as  if  to  guard  him  from  another  blow,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprecate  his  resentment.  But  then  she  saw  his  de- 
jected attitude;  and  she  stood  confounded,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his  beard,"  naid  the  General, 
coolly. 

"Ah!"  cried  Helen,  and  stood  transfixed.  She  glared  at  Ua- 
zel and  his  beard  with  dilating  eyes,  and  began  to  tremble. 

Then  she  crept  back  to  her  father  and  held  bim  tight;  but 
she  still  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Hazel  with  dilating  eyes 
mod  paling  cheek. 

As  for  Hazel,  his  deportment  all  this  time  went  far  towards 
convicting  him;  he  leaned  aguinst  the  bide  of  the  cave  and  hung 
his  head  in  silence:  and  his  face  vfna  ashy  pale.  When  Gen- 
eral EoUeston  saw  bis  deep  distieg?,  and  the  sudden  terror  nnd 
repugnanoe  the  revelation  seemed  to  create  in  his  daughter's 
mmd,  he  felt  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far,  and  said,  "Well,  well; 
it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  yon  harshly;  for  you  have  laid  me  un- 
der a  deep  obligation:  and.  after  all,  I  can  see  good  reasons 
why  you  should  conceal  your  name  from  other  people.  But 
you  ought  to  have  told  my  daughter  the  truth." 

Helen  interrupted  bim;  or  rather,  she  seemed  unconscious 
he  was  speaking.  She  had  never  for  an  instant  taken  her  eye 
off  the  culprit:  and  now  she  spoke  to  him: 

''Who,  and  what,  are  you,  sir?" 

"My  name  is  Robert  Penfold.- ' 

"Penfold!  ScatonI"  cried  Helen.  Alias  upon  ulioii!"  And 
she  turned  to  her  father  in  dcfipair.  Then  to  Hazel  again,  "Are 
you  what  papa  says''' 

"I  am." 

"Oh,  Papa!  Papa!"  ciiod  Helen,  then  there  is  do  truth  nor 
honesty  in  all  ihe  world."  And  she  turned  her  back  on  Hob- 
ert  Penfold,  and  cried  and  sobbed  upon  her  father's  breast. 

Oh,  the  amoz^gient  and  anguish  of  that  hour!  The  pure  aflec- 
tion  and  reverence,  that  would  have  blest  a  worthy  man, 
wasted  on  a  convict!      Her   heart's  best  treasures  flung  on  *a 


dunghill!  This  is  a  woman's  greatest  loss  on  earth.  And  Helen 
sank,  and  sobbed  under  it.  1 

(jreneral  RoUeston,  whose  own  heart  was  fortified,  toek  a 
shallow  view  of  the  situation;  and,  moreoveh^ Helenas  face  was 
hidden  on  his  bosom;  and  what  he  saw  was  HazePs  manly  and 
intelligent  countenance  pale,  and  dragged  with  agony  and 
shame. 

(<Gome,  come,"  he  said,  gently,  "don't  cry  about  it;  it  is  not 
your  fault:  and  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  man;  you  told  me  hel 
had  saved  your  life." 

"Would  he  had  not,"  said  the  sobbing  girl, 

"There,  Seaton,"  said  the  General.  "Now  vou  see  the  con- 
sequences of  deceit:  it  wipes  out  the  deep(^t  obligations."  He 
resumed,  in  a  different  tone,  "But  not  with  me.  This  is  a  wo- 
man: but  I  am  a  man,  and  know  how  a  bad  man  could  have 
abused  tibe  situation  In  which  I  found  you  two." 

<*Not  worse  than  he  baa  done,"  cried  Helen. 

"What  do  you  tell  me,  girl!"  said  General  RoUeston,  begin- 
ningto  tremble  in  his  turn. 

"What  could  he  do  worse,  than  steal  my  esteem  and  Tenera- 
tion,  and  drag  my  heart's  best  feelings  in  the  dirt?  Oh,  where 
—where— can  I  ever  look  for  a  guide,  instructor,  and  faithful 
friend,  after  this?  He  seemed  all  truth:  and  he  is  all  a  lie:  the 
world  is  all  a  lie:  would  I  could  leave  it  this  moment." 

"This  is  all  romantic  nonsense,'*  said  General  Rollbston  be- 
ginning to  be  angry.  "You  are  a  little  fool,  and,  in  your  igno- 
rance and  innocence,  have  no  idea  how  well  this  young  fellow 
has  behaved  on  the  whole.  I  tell  you  what;— in  spite  of  this 
one  fault,  I  should  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  I  will,  too: 
and  then  admonish  him  afterwards." 

<'You  shall  not.  You  shall  not,"  cried  Helen,  seiziog  bim 
almost  violently  by  the  arm.  "You  take  him  by  the  banal  A 
monster!  How  dare  you  steal  into  my  esteem!  How  dare  you 
be  a  miracle  of  goodness,  self-denial,  learning,  and.  every  Vir- 
tue that  a  lady  might  worship,  and  thank  God  for,  when  all  the 
lime  you  are  a  vUe,  convicted " 

"Pil  thank  you  not  to  say  that  word,''  said  Hazel,  firmly. 

"I'll  call  you  what  you  are,  if  I  choose,"  said  Helen  defiant- 
ly. But  for  all  that  she  did  not  do  it  She  said  piteously, 
"What  offence  had  I  ever  given  you?  What  crime  bad  I  ever 
committed,  that  you  must  make  me  the  victim  of  this  diaboli- 
cal deceit?  Oh,  sir,  what  powers  of  mind  you  have  watted  to 
achieve  this  victory  over  a  poor  unoffending  girl!  What  wag 
your  motive?  What  good  could  come  of  it  to  you?  He  won't 
speak  to  me.  He  is  not  even  penitent.  Sullen  and  obstinate! 
He  shall  be  taken  to  England,  and  well  punished  for  it.  Papa, 
it  is  your  duty."  : 

"Helen,"  said  the  General,  "you  ladies  are  rather  too  foiiJ  | 
of  bitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  And  you  speak  daggers,  ai 
the  saying  is;  and  then  wish  you  had  bitten  your  tongue  e? 
sooner.  You  are  my  child,  but  you  are  also  a  British  subject; 
and,  if  you  charge  me  on  my  duty  to  take  this  man  to  England 
and  have  him  imprisoned,  i  must.  But,  before  yon  go  that 
length,  you  had  better  hear  the  whole  story." 

"Sir,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  quietly,  "1  will  go  back  to 
prison  this  minute,  if  she  wishes  it" 

"How  dare  you  interrupt  papa,"  said  Helen,  haughtily,  but 
with  a  great  sob. 

"Come,  come,*'  said  the  General,  "be  quiet  both  of  you,  and 
let  me  say  my  say.  (To  Kobert)  You  had  better  turn  your 
head  away,  for  I  am  a  straight-forward  man,  and  I  am  going 
to  show  her  that  you  are  not  a  vUlain,  but  a  madman.  This 
Robert  Penfold  wrote  me  a  letter,  imploring  me  to  find  him 
some  honest  employment,  however  menial.  That  looked  well; 
and  I  made  him  my  gardener.  He  was  a  capital  gardener;  but 
one  fine  day  he  caught  sight  of  you.  You  are  a  very  Ipve  ly 
girl;  though  you  don't  seem  to  know  it;  and  hk  is  a  madman: 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  you."  Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation 
of  great  surprise.  The  General  resumed,  "He  can  only  hare 
seen  you  at  a  distance,  or  you  would  recognize  him;  but  (real- 
ly it  IB  laughable)  he  saw  you  somehow,  though  you   did  mi 

see  him.  and Well,  his  insanity  hurt  himself,  and  did  noi 

hurt  you.  You  remember  how  he  suspected  brrglars,  uDd 
watched  night  after  niffht  under  your  window.  That  was  oui 
of  love  for  you.  His  insanity  took  the  form  of  fidelity  un<l 
humble  devotion.  He  got  a  wound  for  his  pains,  poor  felluw! 
and  you  made  Arthur  Wardlaw  get  him  a  clerk's  place." 

** Arthur  Wardlaw!"  cried  Seaton.  "Was  it  to  him  l  ow,u 
it?"  and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Said  Helen,  "Ho  hates  poor  Arthur,  his  benefactor."  ThcL 
to  Penfold,  "If  you  are  Miat  James  Beaton,  you  leceiveJ  a  In 
tcp  from  nic." 

"i  did,"  said  Pouleld;  and  putting  bis^l^r^l^in  bL-  boa  a 
he  drew  out  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  her.    O 
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"Lefc  rae  see  it,''  said  Helen. 

''Oh  no!  don't  take  this  from  mo,  too,"  said  he,  piteoasly. 
General  Rolleston  continued.  '*The  day  you  sailed  he  dis- 
appeared; and  I  am  afraid  not  without  some  wild  idea  of  being 
ia  tho  same  ship  with  you.  This  was  very  reprehensible.  Do 
yoa  hear,  young  n\an?  But  what  ia  the  consequence?  you  get 
shipwrecked  together,  and  the  young  madman  takes  suoli  car© 
of  you  that  1  fiotl  you  well  and  hearty,  and  calling  him  your 
guardian  angel.  And,  another  thing  to  his  credit,  he  has  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  restore  you  to  the  world.  These  ducks,  one 
of  whidh  brings  me  here.  Of  course  it  was  he  who  contrived 
that,  not  you.  Young  man,  you  must  learn  to  look  things  in 
the  face;  this  young  lady  is  not  of  your  sphere,  to  beginj  and, 
ia  the  next  place,  she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw;  and 
I  am  come  out  in  his  steamboat  to  take  her  to  him.  And  as 
for  you,  Helen,  take  my  advice,  think  what  most  convicts  are 
compared  to  this  one.  Shut  your  eyes  entirely  to  his  folly,  aa 
I  shall;  and  lot  you  and  rae  think  only  of  his  good  deeds,  and 
po  make  him  all  the  return  we  can.  You  and  I  will  go  on 
board  the  steamboat  directly;  and,  when  we  are  there,  we  can 
toll  More  land  there  is  somebody  else  on  the  island.  He  then 
turned  to  Penfold,  and  said,  ''My  daughter  and  I  will  keep  in 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  and  anybody  that  likes  can  leave 
the  .ship  at  Valparaiso  Ilelon,  I  know  it  is  wrong;  but  what 
can  I  do?— I  am  so  happy.  You  are  alive  and  well:  how  can 
I  punish  or  afflict  a  human  creature  to-day?  and,  above  all, 
how  can  I  cru.^Ii  ibiis  unhappy  young  man,  without  whom  I 
should  never  havo  ^eeu  you  again  in  this  world?  My  daughterl 
my  dear  lo?t  childl"  and  he  held  her  at  arm^s  length  and  gazed 
at  her,  and  then  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  for  him  Robert 
Penfold  ce;\sf  d  to  exist,  except  as  a  man  that  had  saved  his 
daughter. 

•Papa,'*  said  Heleu,  after  a  long  pause,  '-just  make  him  tell 
why  he  could  not  trust  to  mo.  Why,  be  passed  himself  off  to 
mo  for  a  clergyman." 

*'I  am  a  clergyman,"  f*ald  Robert  Penfold. 
•Ohl"  .'^aid  Helon,  shocked  to  find  him  so  hardened,  as  she 
thought.  She  lifted  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  the  tears  stream- 
ed from  her  eyes.  ''Well,  sir,'*  said  she,  faintly,  **I  see  I  can- 
not reach  your  conscience.  One  question  more,  and  then  I 
have  done  with  you  foreverl  Why,  in  all  these  months  that 
we  have  bt^eu  afonc,  and  that  you  have  shown  me  the  nature  I 
don't  say  of  an  honest  man,  but  of  an  angel— yes,  papa,  of  an 
nngol— why  could  yoti  not  show  me  one  bumble  virtue,  sin- 
cerity? It  belongs  to  a  man.  Why  could  you  not  say,  •!  have 
committed  one  crime  in  my  life,  but  repented  forever;  judge 
I>y  tbi.'S  confc.s.sjou,  and  by  what  you  have  seen  of  me,  whether 
I  shall  ever  commit  another.  Take  mo  as  I  am,  and  esteem  me 
as  a  penitent  and  nioiv  wo'*^y  nif>n;  but  I  will  not  deceive 
you  and  pusB  fm  a  paragon.'  Why  could  you  not  say  as  much 
as  this  to  ni<'?    ff  you  loved  me,  why  deceive  me  so  eruelly?*^ 

Thesrt  words,  utti'red  no  longer  harshly,  but  in  a  mournful, 
ft! nt.  despairing  voice,  produced  an  e£fect  the  speaker  little 
expected.  Robert  PeofulU  made  two  attempts  to  speak,  but, 
tliongh  he  o^pened  his  mouth,  and  his  lips  quivered,  he  could 
get  no  word  out.  He  began  to  choke  with  emotion;  and, 
iliongh  he  shed  no  tears,  the  convulsion,  that  goes  with  weep- 
ing in  weaker  nature?,  overpowered  him  in  a  way  Uiatwaa 
almost  terrible. 

■Confound  it?'-  paid  General  Rolleston;  ''this  is  monstrous  of 
YOU,  Helen;  it  i.^  barbarous.  Yon  are  not  llRe  your  poor 
mother.'- 

She  w^i-  pale  ami  trembling,  and  the  tears  flowing;  but  she 
ehuwod  her  native  obJ»tinacy.  She  said,  hoarsely,  "Papa,  you 
are  blind.     He  mlst  answer  me.    He  knows  he  must!'' 

■I  must,'"  said  llobort  Penfold,  gasping    still.      Then  he 
manned  hiin^iMf  by  a  mighty   effort,  and  repeated  with  dignity 
'1  will- 
There  wiXA  a  pause  while  the  young  man  still   struggled  for 
composun*  and  self-command. 

••Was  I  not  often  on  the  point  of  telling  you  my  sad  story? 
Then  is  it  fair  to  say  that  I  .'should  never  have  told  it  you!  But 
oh!  Miss  Rolle.ston,  you  don't  know  what  agony  it  may  be  to 
an  unfortunate  man* to  tell  the  truth.  There  are  aceusations  so 
toirible,  so  deflling.  that,  when  a  man  has  proved  them  false, 
they  shall  stick  to  him  and  soil  him.  Such  an  accusation  I  la- 
bor under,  and  a  judge  and  a  jury  have  branded  me.  If  the^ 
bad  call»Ml  me  a  murderer  I  would  have  told  you,  but  that  is 
Ruch  a  dirty  crime.  1  feared  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  t 
feared  to  see  your  face  alter  to  me.  Yes,  I  trembled,  and  hesi- 
tated, and  asked  myself  whether  a  man  U  bound  to  repeat  a 
loul  slander  against  himself,  oven  when  thirteen  shallow  men 
have  said  it  and  made  the  lie  law."  • 

"There.'*  said  Goneral  Rolleston,  *'I   thought  how   it  would 


be,  and  I  decline  to  bear  another  word:  you  needn't  ex- 
cuse yourself  for  altering  your  name;  I  excuse  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  But  the  boat  is  waiting,  and  we  cannot  wait  to  hear 
you  justify  a  felony.'- 

I  AM  NOT  A   PEIX)N.        I   AM  A  MART^-R." 


C  H  A  H  T  K  n      T.  I  I  . 

Robert  Penfold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  heiffht,  and  utter- 
ed these  words  with  a  sad  majesty  that  was  very  imposing.  But 
General  Rolleston,  steeled  by  experience  of  convicts,  their 
plausibility,  and  their  histrionic  powers,  was  staggered  only 
for  a  moment.  He  deigned  no  reply;  but  told  Helen  that  Cap- 
tain Moreland  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she  had  better  go  on 
board  at  once. 

She  stood  like  a  statue. 

*'No,papa,  ru  not  turn  my  back  on  him  till  I  know  whether 
he  is  a  felon  or  a  mar^r.*' 

"Fiddle-dee,"  said  General  Rolleston,  angrily.  Then  look- 
ing at  his  wateh;  **I  give  you  five  minutes  to  humbug  us  in— 
if  you  can." 

"Misg  Rolleston,'-  said  he,  "my  history  can  be  told  in  the 
time  my  prejudiced  judge  allows  me.  I  am  a  clergyman,  and 
a  orivate  tutor  at  Oxford.  One  of  my  pupils  was— Arthur 
Wardlaw.  1  took  an  interest  in  him  because  my  fatiier,  Mich- 
ael Penfold,  was  in  Ward  law's  employ.  This  Arthur  Wardlaw 
had  a  talent  for  mimicry:  he  mimicked  one  of  the  college  offi- 
cers  publicly  and  offensively,  and  was  about  to  be  expelled, 
and  tnat  would  have  ruined  his  immediato  prospects:  for  his 
father  is  inst  but  stern.  I  fought  hard  for  him,  and  being  my- 
self popular  with  the  authorities,  I  got  him  off.  He  was  grate- 
ful or  seemed  to  be.  and  we  became  greater  friends  than  ever. 
We  confided  in  each  other;  he  told  me  he  was  in  debt  in  Oxford, 
and  much  alarmed  lest  it  should  reach  his  father's  ears,  and 
lose  him  the  promised  partnership;  I  told  him  I  was  desirous  to 
buy  a  small  living  near  Oxford,  wruch  was  then  vacant;  but  I 
had  only  saved  £400,  and  the  price  was  £1000;  I  had  no  meana 
of  raising  the  balance.*  Then  he  said,  *  Borrow  £2000  of  my 
father;  give  me  fourteen  hundred  of  it,  and  take  your  own 
time  to  repay  the  £600.  I  shall  be  my  father's  partner  in  a 
month  or  two,'  said  he;  *you  can  pay  us  back  by  instalments.- 
I  thought  this  very  kind  of  him.  I  did  not  want  the  living  for 
myself  but  to  give  my  dear  father  certain  comforts,  and  coun- 
try air  every  week;  he  needed  it;  he  was  born  In  the  country. 
Well,  I  came  to  London  about  this  business:  and  a  stranger 
called  on  me,and  said  he  came  from  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw,  who 
was  not  well  enough  to  come  himself.  He  produced  a  note  of 
band  for  £2000,  signed  John  Wardlaw,  and  made  me  endorse 
it,  and  told  me  where  to  got  it  cashed;  he  would  come  next 
day  for  Arthur  Wardlaw 's  share  of  the  money.  Well,  I  sus- 
pected no  ill;  would  you?  I  went  and  got  the  note  discounted, 
and  locked  the  money  up:  it  was  not  my  money:  the  greater 
paort  was  Arthur  Wardlaw's.    And  I  was  arrested  as  a  forger." 

"Oh?"  cried  Helen. 

"I  forgot  the  clergyman:  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man,  in- 
sulted, and  I  knocked  the  officer  down  directly.  But  his  myr- 
midons overpowered  me.  I  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  two  charges.  First,  the  Crown  (as  they  call  the  at- 
torney that  draws  the  indictment)  charged  me  with  forging  the 
note  of  hand;  and  then  with  not  forging  it,  but  passing  it  well 
knowing  that  somebody  else  had  forged  it.  Well,  Underollff, 
the  Expert,8wore  positively  that  the  forged  note  was  not  written 
bv  me;  and  the  Crown,  as  tbey  call  it,  was  defdated  on  that 
charffe;  but  being  proven  a  liar  in  a  court  of  justice  did  not 
abash  my  accuser;  the  second  charge  was  pressed  with  equal 
confidence.  The  note,  you  are  to  understand,  was  forged: 
that  admits  of  no  doubt:  and  I  passed  it;  the  question  was 
whether  I  passed  it  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  How  was  that  to 
be  determined?  And  here  it  was  that  my  own  familiar  ftriend, 
n  whom  I  trusted,  destroyed  me.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  was 
put  in  prison ,  I  wrote  and  sent  to  Arthur  Wardlaw.  Would 
you  believe  it?  He  would  not  come  to  me.  He  would  not 
even  write.  Then  as  the  time  drew  near,l  feared  he  was  a  trai- 
tor. I  treated  him  like  one.  I  told  my  solicitor  to  drag  him 
into  court  as  my  witness,and  make  him  tell  the  truth.  The  clerk 
went  down  accordingly,  and  found  he  kept  his  door  always 
lacked;  but  the  clerk  outwitted  him,  and  served  him  with  the 
subpoena  in  his  bedroom,  before  he  could  crawl  under  the  bed. 
But  he  baffled  us  at  last;  he  never  appeared  in  the  witness-box; 
and,  when  mv  counsel  asked  the  court  to  imprison  him,  his 
father  swore  be  could  not  come:  he  was  dying,  and  all  out  of 
sympathy  with  me.  Fine  sympathy!  (the  world's  full  of  such 
sympathy)    that  closed  u^ezdftBy  mmi^J^ojiemJfed   the    truth 
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one  syllable  of  which  would  have  saved  his  fViend  and  bene* 
factor  from  a  calamity  worso  than  death.  Is  the  trath  poison, 
that  to  tell  it  makes  a  sick  man  die?  Is  the  tmth  hell;  that  a 
djinff  man  refuses  to  speak  it?  How  can  a  man  die  better  than 
speaking  the  truth?  How  can  he  die  worse  than  witbholdii^ 
it?  I  believe  his  sickness  and  his  death  were  lies  like  himself. 
For  want  of  one  word  from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  to  explain  that  I 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a  note  of  hand  from  him,  the  jury 
condemned  me.  They  were  twelve  honest,  but  shallow  men — 
inviUd  to  go  inside  another  man*s  bosom  and  gness  what  was 
there.  They  guessed  that  I  know  and  understood  a  thing, 
which  to  this  hour  I  neither  know  nor  understand,  by  God." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  resumed: 

"I  believe  they  founded  their  conjecture  on  mr  knocking 
down  the  olficer.  There  was  a  reason  for  you!  Whv,  forgera 
and  their  confederates  are  reptiles,  and  have  no  fight  in  them. 
Experience  proves  this.  But  these  twelve  men  did  not  go  by 
experience.  They  guessed,  like  babies,  and  after  much  hesita- 
tion, condemned  me;  but  recommended  me  to  mercy.  Mercy! 
What  mercy  did  I  deserve?  Either  I  was  innocent,  or  hanging 
was  too  good  for  me.  No;  in  their  hearts  they  doubted  my 
guilt;  and  their  dovbt  took  that  timid  form,  instead  of  acquit- 
ting me.  I  was  amazed  at  the  verdict,  and  asked  leare  t9  tell 
the  judge  why  Arthur  AVardlaw  had  defied  the  court,  and  ab- 
sented himself  as  my  witness.  Had  the  judge  listened  for  one 
minute,  he  would  have  seen  I  was  innocent.  But  no!  I  was  in 
England,  where  the  mouth  of  the  accused  is  stopped,  if  he  is 
fool  enough  to  employ  counsel.  The  judge  stoppea  my  month, 
as  your  father  just  now  tried  to  stop  it;  and  tney  branded  me 
as  a  felon. 

"Up  to  that  momeat  my  life  was  honorable  and  worthy. 
Since  that  moment  I  have  never  wronged  a  human  creature. 
Men  pass  from  virtue  to  vice,  from  vice  to  crime;  this  Is  the 
ladder  a  soul  goes  down;  but  you  are  invited  to  believe  that  I 
jumped  from  innocence  into  a  filthy  felony,  and  then  jumped 
back  again  none  the  worse,  and  was  a  gardener  that  fought  for 
his  employer,  and  a  lover  that  coutrolled  bis  passion.  It  is  ft 
lie.  A  lie  that  ought  not  to  take  in  a  child.  But  prejudice  de- 
grades a  man  below  the  level  of  a  child.  I'll  say  no  more: 
my  patience  is  exhausted  by  wrongs  and  insnlts.  I  am  as  hon- 
est a  man  as  ever  breathed,  and  the  place,  where  we  stand,  ia 
mine,  for  I  made  it.  Leave  it  aud  me  this  moment.  -  Go  to 
England,  and  leave  me  where  the  animals,  more  reasonable  tliatt 
you,  have  the  sense  to  see  my  real  character.  Ill  not  lail  in 
the  same  ship  with  any  man,  nor  any  woman  either,  who  can 
look  me  in  the  face,  and  take  rae  for  a  felon." 

He  swelled  and  towered  with  the  just  wrath  of  an  honest 
man  driven  to  bay;  and  bis  eye  shot  back  lightning.  I^e  waa 
sublime, 

Helen  cowered;  but  her  sjMrited  old  father  turned  red,  and 
said,  haughtily,  "We  take  you  at  your  word,  and  leave  you, 
you  insolent  vagabond.    Follow  me  this  instant  Helen!" 

And  he  marched  out  of  the  cavern  in  a  fury. 

But,  instead  of  following  him,  Helen  stood  stock-stfll  and 
cowered,  and  cowered  till  she  seemed  sinking  forward  to  the 
ground,  and  she  got  bold  of  Kobert  Penfold's  hand,  and  kissed 
it,  and  moaned  over  it. 

"Martyr!  Martyr!"  she  whispered,  and  still  kissed  his  hand, 
like  a  slave  ofTeriug  her  master  pity,  and  asking  pardon. 

"Martyr!    Martyr!    Every  word  is  ti'ue— true  as  my  love.'* 

In  this  attitude,  and  with  these  words  on  her  lips,  they  were 
surprised  by  General  Rolleston,  who  came  back,  astonished  at 
his  daughter  not  following  hira.    Judge  of  his  amazement  now. 

"What  does  this  mean?*'  he  cried,  turning  pale  with  anger. 

''It  means  that  be  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  I  shall  imi- 
tate him,  Uc  is  my  martvr,  and  ray  love.  When  others  cast 
shame  on  you,  then  it  Is  time  for  me  to  show  my  heart.  James 
Seaton,  I  love  you  for  your  madness,  and  your  devotion  to  her, 
whom  vou  had  only  seen  at  a  distance.  Ah!  that  was  love. 
John  riazel,  I  love  you  for  all  that  has  passed  between  us. 
What  can  any  other  man  be  to  me?— or  woman  to  you?— But 
most  of  all,  I  love  you  Robert  Penlold— my  hero  acd  my  mar- 
tyr. When  I  am  told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a  felon,  then  to 
your  face  I  say  you  arc  my  idol,  my  hero,  and  my"  martyr. 
Love!  the  word  Is  too  tame,  too  common.  I  worship  you;  I 
adore  you.  How  beautiful  you  are  when  you  are  angry. 
How  noble  you  arc  now  you  forgive  rae;  for  you  do  forgive 
me,  Robert;  you  must,  you  shall.  No;  you  will  not  seni  your 
Helen  away  from  you.  for  her  one  fault  so  soon  repented, 
Show  me  you  forgive  me:  ^how  rae  you  love  mo  still,  almost  as 
much  as  I  love  you.  He  U  crying.  "  Oh,  my  darling!  my  dar- 
ling!*' And  Bl^e  was  round  his  nock  in  a  moment,  with  tears 
and  tender  kisses,  the  first  she' had  ever  given  him. 

Ask  yourself  whether  they  were  returned. 


A  groan,  or  rather  we  might  say,  a  snort  of  fury,  interrupt*( 
the  most  blissfUl  moment  either  of  these  young  creatures  hai 
ever  known.  It  came  ft*om  General  Rolleston,  now  white  wlt^ 
wrath  and  horror. 

"Ton  villain!*'  he  cried. 

Helen  threw  herself  upon  him,  and  put  her  hand  bcfoic  iu 
month. 

"Not  a  word  more,  or  I  shall  forget  that  I  am  your  daugl 
ter.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  L  I  love  him.  I  made  bim  Ui\ 
me.  He  haa  been  trying  hard  not  to  love  me  so  much.  But  i 
am  ft  woman;  and  conld  not  deny  myself  the  glory  and  the  joj 
of  being  loved  better  than  woman  was  ever  loved  before! 
And  so  I  am;  I  am.  Kill  me,  if  yon  like;  insult  me,  if  you  wU| 
but  not  a  word  against  him,  or  I  give  him  my  hand,  and  we  liT| 
and  die  together  on  this  island.  Oh,  papa!  he  has  often  savcn 
that  life  you  value  so ;  and  I  have  saved  his.  He  ia  all  i^ 
world  to  me.  Have  pity  on  your  child!  Have  pity  on  bi^ 
who  cardes  my  heart  in  his  bosom!*'  | 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  strained  him  tight,  au^ 
implored  him,  with  head  thrown  back,  and  little  clutchir.j 
hands  and  eloquent  eyes.  \ 

Ah!  it  is  hard  to  reeist  the  voice  and  look  and  clinging  (>i  I 
man's  own  flesh  and  blood.  Children  are  so  strong— up  )| 
their  knees:  their  dear  faces,  bright  copies  of  our  own,  are  jm 
theheightof  our  hearts  tiien. 

The  old  man  was  staggered,  was  almost  melted.  "Give  me 
moment  to  think,"  said  he  in  a  broken  voice,  "This  blow  tak^ 
my  breath  away.** 

Helen  rose  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's  shoulder,  aoj 
still  pleaded  for  her  love  by  her  soft  touch  and  her  tearp  ib:^ 
now  flowed  freely.  i 

Ho  tm'ned  to  Penfold  with  all  the  dignity  of  age  and  station 
"Mr.  Penfold,"  said  he,  with  grave  politeness,  ''after  what  m, 
daughter  has  said,  I  must  treat  you  as  a  man  of  honor,  or 
must  insult  her.  Well  then,  I  expect  you  to  show  me  jou  a:^ 
what  she  thinks  you,  and  are  not  what  a  court  of  justice  h^ 
proclaimed  you.  Sir,  this  young  lady  is  engaged  with  her  ow 
nee  will  to  a  gentleman,  who  is  universally  esteemed,  and  h4 
never  been  accused  to  his  face  of  any  unworthy  act.  Rel^  ini 
on.her  plighted  word,  the  Wardlaw's  have  fitted  out  a  steamd 
and  searooed  the  Pacific,  and  found  her.  Can  you.  as  a  mal 
of  honor,  advise  her  to  stay  here  and  compromise  her  owl 
ho&or  in  every  way?  Ought  she  to  break  faith  With  her  be 
trothed  on  account  of  vague  accusations  made  be-bind  hii 
back?"  ] 

Hi  was  only  in  self-defence  I  accused  Mr.  Arthur  Wardhnv,^ 
said  Robert  Penfold. 

General  Rolleston  resumed. 

*'You  said  just  now  there  are  accusations  which  soil  a  man.  Ij 
you  were  in  my  place,  would  you  let  your  daughter  marry  a 
man  of  honor,  who  had  unfortunately  been  guilty  of  a  feloaj"*' 

Robert  groaned  and  hesitated,  but  he  said  "No." 

Then  what  is  to  be  done?  She  must  either  keep  her  plighted 
word,  or  else  break  it.  For  whom?  For  a  gentleman  whoii 
she  esteems  and  loves,  but  cannot  marry.  A  leper  may  be  t 
saint;  but  I  would  rather  bury  my  child  than  marry  her  U>  s 
leper.  A  convict  may  be  a  samt;  but  V\\  kill  her  with  my  own 
hand  sooner  than  she  ehall  marry  a  convict:  and  in  your  boar  I 
and  consf ienco  you  oannot  blame  me.  Were  you  a  father  ya.i 
would  do  the  same.  What  then  remains  for  her  and  me,  but  to 
keep  feith;  and  what  can  you  do  better,  than  leave  her,  and 
carry  away  her  everlasting  esteem  and  her  father's  gratitudel 
It  is  no  use  being  good  by  halves,  or  bad  by  halves.  You  musi 
either  be  a  selfish  villain,  and  urge  her  to  abandon  all  shame 
and  live  here  on  this  island  with  you  forever,  or  you  must  bo  g 
brave  and  honest  man>  and  bow  tS^a  parting  that  is  inevit^ible, 
Consider,  sir;  your  eloquence  and  her  pity  have  betrayed  this 
young  lady  into  a  confession  that  separates  you.  Her  enforco^i 
residence  here  with  you  has  been  innocent.  It  woukl  be  inno- 
cent no  longer,  now  she  has  been  so  mad  as  to  own  nho  lovs*^ 
you.  And  I  tell  you  frankly,  if  after  that  confession,  you  insi-t 
on  going  on  board  the  steamer  with  her,  I  must  take  you;  ba- 
manity  requires  it;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  (l.e 
law  as  a  convict  escaped  before  his  lime.  Perhaps  I  ought  1 1 
do  so  as  it  is:  but  that  Is  not  certain.  I  don't  know  to  whu' 
country  this  island  belongs;  I  may  have  no  tight  to  eapturc 
in  strange  dominions;  bnt  an  English  ^hip  is  England—  and  U 
you  set  foot  on  the  Springbok  you  are  lost.  Now  then,  yon  ;.v 
a  man  of  honor;  you  love  my  child  truly,  and  not  eoltiahlv;- 
yon  have  behaved  nobly  until  to-day;  go  one  step  farther  on  ih^ 
righrt-oad:  call  worldly  honor,  and  the  Godwhose  vowa  v  i 
have  taken,  sir  to  your  aid,  and  do  your  duti0*^ 
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**Ob,  man!  maul''  cried  Robert  Penfold,  ''you  ask  more  of 
le  than  flesh  and  blood  can  boar.  What  shall  I  say!  ,What 
hall  I  do?-' 

Holen  replied,  calmly:  "Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  die  to- 
ether,  since  we  cannot  live  tojfether  with  honor/' 

General  RoUoston  grouned.  *'For  this,  then,  I  have  tra- 
orsed  one  ocean,  and  searched  another,  and  foond  mv  child. 
ADi  nothing  to  her— nothing.  Oh,  who  wonld  be  a  father!-' 
le  sat  down  oppressed  with  shame  and  grief,  and  bowed  his 
tatelj  head  in  manly  bat  pathetic  silonco. 

'* Oh,  papa!  papa! '"^  cried  Helen,  "forgive  your  ungrateful 
Ibild!''  And  she  kc<9oled  and  sobbed,  with  her  forehead  on  his 
cnees. 

Then  Robert  Penfold,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  agony,  found 
'com  in  that  great  suffering  heart  of  his  for  pity.  He  knelt 
lown  himself,  and  prayed  for  help  in  this  bitter  trial.  He  rose 
^ggard  with  the  struggle,  but  languid  and  resigned,  like  one 
nrhose  death-warrant  has  been  read. 

''Sir,-'  said  he,  "there  is  but  one  way.  You  must  t«ke  her 
lomo;  and  I  shall  stay  here.'* 

**Leavo  you  all  alone  on  this  island!"  said  Helen.  "Never! 
If  you  stay  here,  1  shall  stay  to  comfort  you." 

"I  decline  that  offer.    I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  comfort.'' 

'*Think  what  you  do,  Robert,'^  said  Helen,  with  unnatural 
calmness.  "Ifyouhavono  pity  on  yourself,  have  pity  on  us. 
Would  you  rob  me  of  the  very  life  yon  have  taken  such  pains 
to  save?  My  poor  father  will  carry  nothing  to  England  but 
my  dead  body.  Long  before  we  reach  that  country  f  loved  bo 
well,  and  now  hate  It  for  its  stupidity  and  cruelty  to  you.  my 
soul  will  have  flown  back  to  this  island  to  watch  over  you, 
Robert.  You  bid  me  abandon  you  to  solitude  and  despair. 
Neither  of  you  two  love  me  half  so  much  as  I  love  you  both." 

General  'Rolleston  sighed  deeply.  "If  I  thought  that,"  said 
ho— then  in  a  faint  voice,  "my  own  courage  fails  me  now.  I 
look  into  my  heart,  and  I  see  my  child's  life  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  tho  world.  She  was  dying,  they  say.  Suppose  I  send 
Moreland  to  the  Continent  for  a  clergyman,  and  marry  yon. 
Then  you  can  live  on  this  island  forever.  Only  you  must  let 
me  live  here  too,  for  I  could  never  show  my  face  again  in 
England  (ifter  acting  so  dishonorably.  It  will  be  a  miserable 
end  of  a  life  passed  in  honor;  bat  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  for 
long.    Shame  can  kill  as  quickly  as  disappointed  love." 

"RobertI  Robert!"  cried  Helen  in  agony. 

The  martyr  saw  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and 
must  be  either  base  or  very  noble — there  was  no  middle  way. 
He  leaned  hi^  head  on  his  hands,  and  thought  with  all  his 
might. 

"Hush!'-  said  Helen:  "he  is  wiser  than  we  are.  Let  him 
speak." 


ANNE,  QUEEN  OF  BICHAED  THE  THIRD. 


All  wtio  have  witnessed  the  performance  of  Ma- 
dame Sclieller  as  Queen  Anne  in  Richard  the  Third, 
at  our  theatre,  as  well  as  all  lovers  of  history,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
life  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  worth  reading  if  only  to 
learn  how  near  Shakespeare's  Richard  III  is  to  the 
facts  of  history.  Splendid  as  was  the  great  poet  as  a 
dramatist,  it  will^be  seen  that  the  prejudices  of  his 
time  against  Richard  arc  considerably  interwoven  with 
the  dramatic  story: 

Tbi.s  unfortunate  lady  was  tho  daughter  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick,  surnaraed  the  * 'king-maker.** 
.Previous  to  her  marriage  with  Richard  the  Third,  the 
Lady  Anne  of  Warwick  was  the  wife  of  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  the  larab-liko  Henry  the  Sixth, 
and  his  heroic  consort,  Margaret,  the  lioness  of 
Anjou. 

This  Prince  of  Wales,  her  husband,  was  killed,  or 
rather  murdered,  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  immediately 
after  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Lancastrian  party  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  fought 
most  gallantly  in  defence  of  his  father's  and  his  own 


right  to  the  throne,  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  Richard 
Crofts,  who— temnted  by  the  reward  of  100/.  a-year 
offered  hy  Edwara  the  Fourth,  to  any  person  who 
should  bring  Edward,  called  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
EoDg— ibrou|^t  his  prisoner  to  the  royal  head  of  the 
Torkist  faction. 

King  Edward,  ttruck  wil^h  the  noble  presence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  **a  well-featured  young 
gentleman,  of  almost  feminine  beauty,"  demanded  of 
him  **How  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  his  realm, 
with  banners  displayed  against  him?" 

'*To  recover  my  father's  crown  and  mine  own,*'  re- 
plied the  Prince. 

Upon  this,  King  Edward  basely  struck  the  chained 
and  helpless  captive  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  mercileai  myrmidons  of 
the  tyrant  to  fall  upon  the  royal  prisoner  with  their 
daggers.  The  poo»  Prince  fell,  riddled  with  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  royal  assassins.  The  spot  where  he 
is  believed  to  have  been  buried  is  marked  by  a  small 
unadorned  slab  of  gfay  marble,  m  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Tewkesbury.  Among  these  assassins  was  the  mur- 
dered Prince's  brother-in-law,  George,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  luterwards  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Lords  Dorset  and  Hastings. 

This  atrocious  murder  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1471,  so  that  Anne  of  Warwick,  Princess  of 
Wales,  became  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
her  unfortunate  husband  being  two  years  older  than 
her. 

Her  second  husband,  the  royal  hunchback,  was  her 
second  cousin.  They  had  been  intimate  from  their 
childhood,  and  from  a  very  eiwly  period  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  destined  for  each 
other.  But  when  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  quarrel- 
led with  the  House  of  York,  because  of  the  infamous 
conduct  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Warwick  was  given  to  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  and  hope  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster. 

But  it  is  said  that  Anne,  though  compelled  to  give 
a  poUte  reception  to  the  attentions  of  Richard,  always 
disliked  him.  This  dislike,  owing  to  the  part  he  took 
in  the  assassination  of  her  first  husband,  had  grown  to 
a  passion  of  intense  hatred.  When,  therefore,  upon 
her  becoming  a  widow,  she  found  that  her  ill-favored 
cousin  was  again  in  pursuit  ol  her,  she  adopted  a  vari- 
ety of  stratagems  and  disguises  to  elude  his  search. 
One  of  these  attempts  of  the  persecuted  Pi-incess  to 
escape  her  detested  suitor,  is  thus  related  by  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  **Croyland  Chronicle:" 

"Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  wished  to  discover 
the  youDgest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  or- 
der to  marry  her.  This  was  much  disapproved  by 
his  brother,  tho  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  did  not  wish 
to  divide  his  wife's  inheritance.  He  therefore  hid  the 
young  lady.  But  the  cunning  Duke  of  Gloucester 
discovered  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  cook-maid  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  he  immediately  transferred  her  to 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand.^'  Soon  after, 
she  was  removed  to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  George, 
Archbishop  of  York.  But  Edward  the.Fourth,  on  his 
restoration,  deprived  her  of  this  protection,  tor  the 
Archbishop  having  incurred  that  monarch's  displeas- 
ure, was  stripped  of  his  enormous  richcB,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Hammes^g,,2^y^^, 
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with  Bicbari,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  took  place  at  West 
minster,  in  14t3,  two  years  after  the  murder  of  her 
first  husband  by  her  second  spouse  and  his  brothers, 
and  tell  years  before  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
This  marriage  was  believed  to  be  invalid,  because  of 
the  parties  being  considered  too  near  of  kin;  and  sinec 
the  ecclesiastical  dispensation  requisite  for  the  remo- 
val of  that  obstacle  had  uot  been  obtained. 

Richard  was  Governor  of  the  Northern  Marches, 
and  his  principal  residence  was  at  Middleham  Castle, 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  Anne  was  delivered  of  her  son 
Edward,  in  1474;  and  here  she  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  as  Richard's  wife,  prior  to  tnat  monster 
userpation  of  the  Throne.  She  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  her  son;  and  as  the  Scottish  war  required 
that  her  husband  should  be  absent  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  it  is  probable  that  her  residence  at  Middle- 
ham  Castle  formed  the  happiest  of  the  short  and  check- 
ered life  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  of  Warwick. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Richard,  at 
the  head  of  his  Northern  partisans,  marched  towards 
London,  seized  his  nephews,  Edward  the  Fifth  and 
his  young  brother,  Prince  Richard,  and  having^had 
them  duly  murdered  in  the  Tower,  made  himself  King 
of  England.  On  the  very  day  of  the  murder  of  the 
Toung  princes,  the  usurper  had  his  own  son,  then  in 
nis  ninth  vear,  created  Prince  of  Wales.  Two  days 
after,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  wife,  Anne 
of  Warwick,  were,  with  an  unusual  display  of  pagean- 
try, crowned  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

On  the  following  day,  the  King,  with  Queen  Anne, 
his  wife,  came  down  out  of  Whitehall  into  the  ^at 
hall  of  Westminster,  and  went  directly  to  the  Kinff*s 
bench,  where  they  sat  some  time,  and  from  thence  me 
King  and  Queen  walked  barefoot  upon  striped  cloth  un- 
to King  Edward's  shrme,  all  their  nobility  going  be- 
fore them,  every  lord  in  his  degree. 

The  reign  of  Richard  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
briefest  and  bloodiest  in  the  annals  of  this  or  any  oth* 
er  country.  It  was  incessant  butchery  of  his  real  or 
supposed  enemies.  The  ferocity  of  the  royal  miscre- 
ant was  directed  in  a  special  manner  against  the 
Woodvillc  family,  the  relatives  of  the  Queen-Dowager 
Elizabeth  Woodville.  But  every  one  who  had  enjoy- 
ed the  favor  of  his  late  brother,  Edward  the  Fourth, 
was  hateful  to  Richard.  Even  the  poor  fallen  and 
miserable  Jane  Shore;  the  frail  wife  of  the  City  gold- 
smith, and  the  favorite  mistress  of  the  too  amorous 
Edward,  did  not  escape  the  unscrupulous  Richard. 
For  the  purpose  of  revi^ng  his  brother's  licentious 
manners,  Richard  ordered  his  servile  ecclesiastics  to 
inflict  penance  upon  Jane  Shore,  who,  though  only  a 
tradesman's  wife,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
ladies  of  the  time.  "Proper  she  was  and  fair,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Moore;  * 'Yet  delighted  not  men  so  much 
in  her  beauty  as  in  her  pleasant  behavior,  for  a  proper 
wit  had  she;  and  could  both  read  well  and  write; 
neither  mute  nor  babbling.  Many  mistresses  the  king 
had,  but  her  he  loved;  whose  favor,  to  say  the  truth, 
she  never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  often  employ- 
ed to  many  a  man's  relief." 

The  cruel  selection  of  such  a  person  for  ignomin- 
ious punishment,  ar<>s<»,  probably,  in  part  from  her 
plcbian  condition,  and  in  part  from  her  having  become 
the  paramour  of  Hastings,  who,  though  enamoured  of 
her  m  Edward  the  Fourth's  lifetime,  had  then  abstain- 
ed from  any  nearer  approaches  to  her.  Lord  Uaatings 


was  one  of  the  first  men  murdered   by   Richard,   en 
that  usurper's  assumption  of  the  throne. 

The  life  of  Anne  of  Warwick,  as  Queen  of  England, 
was  one  of  the  most  wretched  imaginable,  She  knew 
thiat  she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  stained  with  tlie  foulest 
crimes..  Her  only  son,  in  wh«m  all  her  hopes  and  af- 
fections were  centered,  died  about  a  year  after  the 
murder  of  his  consms,  the  princes,  in  the  Tower.  Be 
fore  her  accession  to  the  dignity  of  Queen-Consort, 
she  had  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disease  inplanted  in  her 
system.  She  knew  that  she  was  dying  of  a  rapid  con- 
sumption, and  that  her  husband  was  looking  forward 
with  impatience  and  a  pleasant  expectation  to  her 
death,  in  order  that  he  might  espouse  his  own  niece, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  and  the  sister  of  the  two  boy-princes 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
Indeed,  so  eager  was  Richard  the  Third  to  get  rid  of 
Anne  of  Warwick,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced 
to  wait  for  her  death  ,  though  that  event  was  visibly 
and  rapidly  approaching.  He  now  pretended  to 
have  scruples  about  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  on  ac- 
count of  theur  near  relationship,  and  the  absence  of 
the  Papal  dispensation  usually  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  that  bar  to  matrimonial  union.  It 
was  even  alleged  that  he  meditated  resorting  to  pois- 
on, in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  trammel  of  a  di£5- 
agreeablQ  spouse.  The  poor  Queen  knew  all  this,  and 
her  painfol  illness  received  an  additional  pang  from 
her  Knowledge  of  her  husband's  speculations  on  her 
death. 

But  black  and  fiendish  almost  beyond  any  monarch 
before  or  since  though  Richard  was,  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy ground  for  charging  him  with  murdering  his 
wife  with  poison.  His  unkindness  and  her  own  poig- 
nant yrief  for  her  son,  were  as  potent  as  any  lifc-do- 
Btroymg  drug  to  accomplish  her  death.  So  the  poor 
broken-hearted  Anne  of  Warwick  died  in  her  thirty- 
first  year,  at  Westminster  on  the  16th  of  March,  1485, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  had 
happened  for  years.  She  had  a  pompous  and  mag- 
nificent funeral.  She  lies  interred  near  the  altar  at 
Westminster  abbey,  not  far  from  the  monument  vi 
Anne  of  Oleves;  but  no  memorial  marks  the,  spjt 
whero  rest  the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagcnt^t 
Queens. 

Five  months  after wanls  her  infamous  husband  kst 
his  life  and  his  crown  on  the  memorable  field  of  Bob- 
worth;  by  which  the  path  to  the  throne  wa^j  clearc  d 
for  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  first  of  the  Tud^i 
mouarchs. 

PUBLIC     BUSINESS. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  King  of  Franco  who  told  his 
Minister  that  complauits  of  justice  deferred  had  be- 
come so  clamorous  that  he  was  determined,  fur  the 
future,  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  State  himself 
Next  morning  his  Majesty,  looking  from  his  bedroom 
window,  saw  six  huge  wagons,  from  which  bundlo.>>  uf 
papers,  duly  red  tnped  and  ticketed,  were  being:  di,^- 
charged.  On  asking  the  Minister  wIjo  accompau't  d 
the  papern  what  this  meant,  the  reply  wat*,  ihc-e  w.:^- 
ouH  contained  a  small  instalment— rlu*  lo.^  wore  l»  1'  -I- 
lt)w — of  the  papers  which  his  MajotyDWte'vviiiK  oul 
his  praiseworthy  determination  to  attefid  to  bnsine>c, 
would  rcrpiire  to  examine.     The  Kii»-'   \va? 
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POETRY, 

A    POKT'S    REASONS. 

1  aing iMoause I  lovetp  aiog. 
Because  iosUoedve  ifancies  more; 

Beoanse  it  hurts  do  earthly  thiog. 
Because  it  pleases  some  I  love. 

Baeaase  it  cheats  night's  weary  hoans 
Beoaoae  St  dieera  the  brightest  day; 

Because,  lilse  prayer,  and  light,  and  floweprs, 
It  helps  me  on  my  hearenly  way. 

Because  with  peals  of  happy  words 
1  would  exorcise  Herbtd  care; 

Because  a  touch  ef  dee^r  chords 
May  tuue  a  heart  Uy  love  and  prayer 

Because  all  sounds  of  human  fate 

Within  i^  henaft  an  echo  find: 
Because  vhat'er  is  good  or  great 

Lets  loose  the  mnsio  of  my  mind. 

liecause  above  th^  changing  skies 
The  spirit  saith  good  angels  sfaig, 

%muse  wherever  sunshine  lies 
The  woods  and  waires  with  music  ring* 

Because  amid  earth's  Babel  i^ise 
All  happv  things  tliat  go  or  come 

Give  to  tlHMr  grateful  hearts  a  voice; 
Then  why  should  I  alone  be  dumb. 


HAROLD, 

L'HE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON   KINGS. 

BY   8[R   £.    BCLWKR   LYITOK. 
(cohTincni.) 

HAOO  AND  THE  PROPHETESS. 


length  he  cleared  the  town  and  tlie  bridge;  sM 
elTowing  orchards  drooping  orer  the  road  t0wKl4 
lomau  )u»me,  when,  as  he  sparred  his  steed,  h« 
[  behind  him  hoof^  m  in  pursuit,  looked  back, 
beheld    Haco.     Ifo  drew  rein,   "What   waotest 

my  nephew?*' 
hoe,''  answere«i  Ilaco,  hri»riy,  as  he   gained   his 

"thy  companionship." 
hanks,  Haco;  hut  T  pray    ther*  to   stay    in    my 
^r*8  house,  for  J  wonld  Tain  ride  alone." 


"Spurn  me  not  from  thee,  Harold  t  This  Eiigfftftd 
is  to  me  tlie  land,  of  the  stranger^  in  thy  mother^s 
house  I  feel  but  the  more  the  orphar^.  Henceforth  j 
have  devoted  to  thee  riiy  tifel  *  And'tty  life  my  deAd 
ana  dread  father  hath  left  to  thee,  as  a  doom  or  a 
blessing;  wherefore  cleave  I  to 'thy  side,  cleave  we  in 
life  and.  in  death  to  e^ch  other  1" 

A  certain  cheerless  thrill  shot  through  the  earl's 
heart  as  the  youth  spoke  thus;  iai'id  a  remctnhrance 
that  Haco's  counsel  first  induced  him  to  abandon  his 
natural  hardy  and  gallant  manhood,  mt»et  wile  by 
wile,  and  thus  suddenly  entangled  him  in  Bis  own 
meshes,  had  already  mingled  an  inexpressible  bitter- 
ness with  his  pity  and  affection  for  bis  brothei*,s  son. 
But,  struggling  £^gainst  that  uAeasy  ^ctftiment,  as  un- 
just to  one  to  ^hose  counsel — however  sinister,  and 
now  repented— he  probably  oweci,  at  least,  his  safety 
and  deliverance*  he  replied,  gently, 

**I  accept  thy  trust,  and  thy  love,  Haco.  Ride 
witb,me;  but  pardon  a  dull  comrade,  for  whf  n  ,tlie 
soUl  comnmnes  with  itself  the  lip  is  silent." 

'*True,"  Said  Haco;  "and  I  am  no  babbler.  Three 
things  are  ever  silent,  Thought,  Destiny,  and  tbe 
Grave." 

Eaob,  then. pursuing  his  own  fangies,  rode  on  £ast> 
and  side  by  side;  the  long  shadows  of  declining  daj 
stmgJipUng  with  a  sky  of  unuaual  brightness,  anc 
thrown  firom  the  dim  for^t  tre^a  aad  the  distant  hU« 
locks.  Alternately  idu-ouglv.  shadf  and  through  ligbt 
rode  tliey  on;  the  bjuUs  g^ziw.  on  .|:heni  from  hoU 
andgbde,  and  tke  booia  of  the  bittern  pounding  in  Us 
pecniiatr  fneiurnfulness  of  tone  as.i|.i}ose  froja.  the  dank 
pools  that  glistened  in  the  western. sun. 

.  It  was  always  by  the  rear  of ^the  housoit  whe^*e  sfood 
the  ruined  temple,  so  assooiated  witb  the  romance  of 
his  life,  that  Harold  approacUeil  tl^e  home  of  the  Vala; 
and  as  now  the  hplock,  nf  iUx  Hs  melaiicholy  diadem 
of  stones,  came- jn.  view,, Uav;q.for  the  fijiat  time  brok^ 
iim  filence.  Jw     .        • 

''Again-^as  in  a  dvsararl'*  hm  stM  abruptly.     '^Hiil 

nmi,  grave^mound— ^bnt  whene  i^he  tall  image  of  the 

mighty  onet^'  . '  . :  .i  I  . .     •- 

^Hast  then  then  rteen  thiHj*  ftp^lHiefoveff'^-  Mkeif  ^ 

earl.  '     -'''      "*     .  ,-  ■/'' 

''Ye*,  m  an  inlaut  Iktc  wa,s  I  \ftii,  by  toy  fitllei^ 
Swcyn;  here  too,  from  thy  Irons'?  yoiider,  dinci  soW 
th  rough  the  fadjng  loave>,  oii  tlir'  eve  Ibefore  I  left 
tills  land  for  the  Norman,,  hero  did  T  wander  alone;- 
and  there,  by  that  altar,  did  tho  great  WV^f  Nhe 
Xorth  chant  her  runes  for  my  fururo." 
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«*Ala8l  tUou  tool"  murmured  Horold,  and  then  he 
asked  aloui,**what9Aid  she?',  :     I        : 

<'ThatHhyrl^e  ani  mine  crossed  ea|h  othttr  k  tl^ 
skein;  tVait  jfiontd  sare  thee  from  ^  g|eat  |>eA  aj^ 
share  with  thee  a  greater." 

"Ah  youth,"  answered  Harold  bitterly,  ''thette  vain 
prophecies  of  human  wit  guard  the  sonl  from  no  dan-  j 
ger.  They  mislead  us  by  riddles  which  our  hot  hearts 
Hi^fret-a4C#i^iQg  to  their  owa  desires.  Keep  thou 
■fast  to  yonth*Sj  simple  wisdom," and  trust  only  lo  the 
pure  spirit  and  the  watchful  God." 

He  supressed  a  groan  as  he  spoke,  and  springiuf 
from  his  steed,  which  he  left  loose,  advanced  up  the 
hill.  When  he  bad  gained  the  height  he  halted,  and 
made  sign  to  Haco,  who  l^ad  also  dismoiiM^i;  ^  do 
the  same.  Half  way  down  the  side  of  the  slope  which 
faced  the  rained  perietyle^  Haco  l>eheld  a  maiden, 
still  young,  and  of  beauty  far  surpassing  all  that  the 
court  of  Normandy  boasted  of  female  lovliuesa.    She 


was  seated  on  the'sward;  while  a  girl  younger,  and 
scarcely  indeed  grown  into  womanhood,  recimed  at 
her  feet,  and  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  seemed 
hushed  in  listening  attention.  In  the  face  of  the 
younger  girl  Haco  recognized  Thyra,  the  last-born  of 
Githa,  though  he  had  but  once  teen  her  before— the 
day  ex«  he  left  England  for  the  N^orman  court— for 
the  face  of  the  girl  was  but  little  changed,  saye  that 
the  e}^e  was  more  mournful  and  the  choek  was 
paler- 

And  Harold's  betrothed  was  singing,  in  the  still 
autumn  air,  to  Harold's  sister.  The  song  chosen  was 
ipn  that  subject  the  most  popular  with  the  Salon  poetd, 
the  mystic  life;  death,  and  resurrection  of  |the  rabled 
Phoenix.    As  the  lay  ceased,  Thyra  said— 

"AJi,  Edith,  who  would  not  brave  the  funeral  pyre 
to  live  again  Jike  the  phoenix!*' 

"Sweet  sister  mine,"  answered  Edith,  ''the  singer 
doth  mean  to  image  out  Ja  the  phoenix,  the  rismg  of 
our  Lord,  in  whom  we  alt  live  again.'' 

And  Thyra  said  mournfully — 

''But  the  phoenix  sees  once  more  the  haunts  of  his 
T0ttth--the  thingpi  and  places  dear  to  him  m  his  lif« 
before^    Shall  we  do  the  same,  0  Edithf " 

^It  is  the  persons  we  love  that  make  beauttfil  Che 
haunts  we  have  known,"  answered  the  betrothed. 
^<Fho8e  persons  at  least  we  shaH  behold  again,  and 
wherever  (hey  are^<-there  is  heaven." 

HATold  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  Widi  ene 
bound  he  was  at  Edith's  side,  and  with  o»«  wild  cry 
of  joy  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

''I  knew  thou  woolAst  oome  t«  night — I  kneir  it 
Harold,**  murmured  the  betrothed. 

While,  full  of  themselves,  Harold  and  Edith  wander- 
ed, hand  in  hand,  threugh  the  neighboring  glades—- 
while,  into  that  breast  which  had  forestalled,  at  least 
hi  this  pure  and  difiaeiuion,  the  wi&'s  prml^  to 
sooth  and  eonsole,  the  strong  man  poured  out  tin 
tale  of  the  sore  trial  from  which  he  had  mBsed  wltJi 
defeai  and  ^hame— Haco  drew  near  to  Thyca,  and 
sat  down  by  bit  side*  Each  was  strangely  attracted 
towards  the  other;  there  was  something  congenial  in 
the  gloom  which  they  shared  in  common;  though  in 
the  girl  the  ladness  was  soft  and  resigned,  in  the 
youtn  it  was  stem  and  solemn. 

And  as  the  stars  rose,  Harold  and  Edith  joined 
them.    Harold's  face  was  serene  in  the  starlight,  for 


the  Dure  soul  of  hi, 
his  Sra;  and  in  hii 
noul  nstored  to  his{ 

bojsfliftd  released 

But  suddenly  Edith's 


thed  peac< 

ioQ,  A  felt  ( 

thb  lead  I 

ho^ 

fed  innis,  an 


Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tho 


form  shuddered. 
Haco, 

**Forgive  me,  younc  kinsman,  that  I  forgot 
jo.4piyj|,'Uaid  4i%iiearl.  -^"EU^  i^f^Jk  ^RP%^>^ 
1i:mtl^tTOi^h^t*Tiot,  that  nrMeAbf?,  Jlerhfin 
fore?" 
-J  **yes,  yes;" J|a^  Edith  falteringly. 

"mien,  ana  wnere?" 

Edith's  soul  answ^d  the  question,  *'In  a  dre 
but  >er  lif  8  ^ese  silent. 

And  Haco  rising,  took  her  by  the  hand,  while 
earl  turned  to  his  sifter —that  .sister  whom  he 
pledged  to  send  to  tli4r  Notmftn  court;  and  1 
said  plaintively — 

"Take  me  m  thine  atms,  Harold>  and  wra] 
mantle  round  me,  for  thetnr  is  cold.' 

The  earl  lifted  tte  child  to  his  breast,  and  gas 
her  cheek  long  and  wfsfftilly;  then  questionin 
tenderly,  he   took  li|Br  within  tlie  house;  and 
followed  with  Haco. 

"Is  Hilda  wilhin?*'  asked  the  son  of  Sweyu. 

"Nay,  she  hath  ;been  in  the  forest  since  i 
answered  Edith  with  inn  effect,  for  she  could  n 
cover  her  awe  of  his  presence 

<'Then,"  said  Haco,  halting  f^t  4he  threshol 
will  go  across  the  woodland-  to  yeor  hofuse,  H 
and  prepare  your  ceorte  fcr  yotr  cbmlng." 

**I  shall  tarry  here  tiil  Hilda  retums,"  ans 
Harold,  "and  it  may  be  late  in  the  night  ere  I 
home;  but  Sexwmlt^already  nath  my  orders.     A 
rise  we  return  to  London,  and  the&ee  we  mar 
the  insurgents." 

"All  shall  be  ready.  Farewell,  uoblc  Edith 
thou,  Thyria,  my  couBin,  one  kiss  more  to  our 
ingagain." 

The  chiU  fondly  held  -waA  her  arms  to  iRm,  a 
she  kissed  his  cheek,  whispered — 

'Tn  the  grave,  Haco!" 

The  young  man  drew  his  mautk  around  bin 
moved  away.  But  he  did  not  mount  his  steed, 
still  grazed  by  tlie  road;  while  Harold's  more  fi 
with  the  place,  had  found "Tls  way  to  the  stall;  n 
he  take  his  path  tbfou|^]f  l^'lj^n^t  ^  ^^  ^" 
his  kinsman.  Eht^rlng  tnrf  Dfuia  temple,  he 
musing  by  the, Teuton-  tomb- . 

The  night  grew  deep  and  deeper,  the  stars 
luminous,  and  the  air  was  hushed,  when  a  voice 
at  his  side,  said  clear  and  abrupt — 

"What  does  youth  the  restless  by  death  the  si 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Haco,  that  nothing 
seemed  to  startle  or  eurpHso  him.  In  that  I 
ing  boyhood,  the  solemn,  quiet,  and  sad  exper 
alTforo-armed,  of  age,  had  something  in  it  terribi 
fCHematnml^  so,  without  lifting  Ids  eyes  froi 
stone,  at  the  unexpected  voice,  he  answered, 

«*How  sayest  thou,  0  Hilda,  that  the  dea^ 
still?" 

Hilda  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  st 
too  look  m  his  face. 

"Thy  rebuke  is  just,*  8oP6?gw^'n.  In  time 
in  the  universe  there  is  no  stillneesl    ITiroug 
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rnity  the  •ttBte  impoisililcr'ioxthft  tobl  »'  rq^osesM^ 

•AM/fdr  iffaat«ndlptqiftcie8tfl''*iinBeiriKr,'iff4ient 

aBd^thedaa^nn,  thon^didi*  i^b:it»?  «peraiolbiQ6 
Ldhoptd  andifbtitbi  li^QDr  kh»w  ^U^^mx^iri-mg^ 
kuert  ifirlU;  ^bft^  tin»ithe  iai^<ol  iMjri^hAe^i  and;  tU4(4tB^ 
Bt  fte)idod»bo«rri|(nildifa«itii  ko^  .  .i*  > 

'Bui  t*W^u''#er§  thvelf  tbi(V 'dBffdlftfe=  (I*  fg^  tl^' 

b  »thy"fklbe^#  'fiAlc»4)^tob  fchildliftfei^l  IfM  W' 

'Does  the  iibw,  ground   iicglcct '  £li^ /gerriial  of  iHe 
rer,  of'  ^hc^yoiih'gli6art'th'di^rst"  feSsHns  of 'Sv^oncler 


I  awe?    Since  mfen,^pro]^etcrfs,  nigl^t'hith*  bcfcQ. 

comrade. and  death  my  f^iiHb:    R6iil^'m8ei*e^t 

h  again,  Ae  hoiir*ivhpnV&'tBalint.  a.bov  ttar- 

^8  hoiiseiuliis  abse'n(ie— the  niSnd'er^  ^t"'left  mv' 


d— T  stood  on  thi^  mouri^  by  tkj^  side?    Tbe^i^'dfi 
A\  thecdjat  lji'6  Sole, soft  thougfht  ;;)iat  rdfibvod  my' 

mcd*tolQhDld*iil'ni'6^tiit  the  lieiV  ofSwOyn,   flic 
law  and  homicide,  Wis^  the   love  that  t  -tore  foiv 
rold:  l)ut  thatlbTp  itSeirtvas  mournful  a^d'hodctftif, 
the  hwata  of  di.staint  BOnW.  .  Aiid  iliou  ilWat  taKe 
,  (J  pr/ophetC8s,  to  thy  bqi^om/  and  thy"  cold   kiBs 
died  niyiyfe  ahd  by  bi-owii^^cl   there,   Besifle 
?  altdr  ami gni\'fe-rijoii?i<t,  hvKiAtWnA  by  water,  by' 
ff  ahcl  by  J^ong;  tlion  di<J6i  M^  me  tafee  comfit;  for 
t  as  tl?c  ipoUsc  gnawed  tht^'toils  of  4hclioti,.W  the 
Ic  obscure.  iAjioiiul  deliver  fvom  peril  tjie  pride  and 
Licebfmir  hdusO-.-tUat  from   thai  li^ui-"  with   the 


_    OV  ^,  -----  ^-.,    —---., o-w ^ 

ne'bacK  in  warinth:  to  then?ght  of  my  ^ul— thetf; 
Ida,  I  a'sfcijd  ^I'ee  il'niy  iWc^^ouId  be  .§parcd  tilP  V 
i  redeemed  i^  h^ine  6f  my  laVliei;.  Thy  seid- staff 
58cd  over' the  leaves  that,  bui-ning  ivith  fire  sparks, 
nbolcrfthc  life  rfthe  man,  and  from  the  ildrS'  leaf 
5  flame  leaped  up  and  died ;  and  again  a  voice  from 
r  breast,  bellow,  a^  if  borne  from  '  a  hill-top  ufar, 
do  ansvvct,  *At  thine  entrance  into  manhood,  Hfb 
rsts  into  blaze,  and  shriveU  up  into  ashes.'  So  1 
Bw  \h^  tlxe  doom  of  the  Infant  stfll  weighed  unan- 
d  on  the  years  ol  the  man;'  and  T  cotuii  here  to  m- 
Jvc  land  as  to  ^lony  and  Iho  ^ravo.  Btit.''  s»i 
)  youn^  man  yifli  ^  wild  enthusiasm..  **stiH  Wi^h 
lie  links  the  fate  Which  is  loftiest  in  England;  and 
;  rfl?  and  the  river  shall  lush   into   one   tbrrible 

*1  kivnv  not  tliat^'*  anywcrcd  Hilda,  pate,  as  if  in 
e  of  herself;  "for  never  yet  hath  the  rune,  or  the 
mt,  Or  the  torn  I),  revealed  to  me  clear  and  distiuct 
i  close  of  the  great  courtje  of  Harold;  only  know-  I 
ough  146  stars  his  glory  and  greatness;  and  where 
nv  18  dim,  and  greatness  is  menaced,  1  know  it 
t  from  the  stais  of  otl/crs,  thcji-ays  of  wno8e/  tnflu- 
>e  iiitorblend  wU^  his  (nvn.  Po  long,,  at  least,  as 
J  fair  and,the,pur'jp  ong  keeps  watcu  in ^  the  still 
aise  of  Liie,  tlie  dark  and  tli^  troublccj  'oiie  cannot 
lolly  prevail .  For  Editli  is  given  lo  Haiold  as  the 
Igia,  that  nQinelcssly  blesses  and  saveij:  au(J  thou — ** 
Ida  checked  herself,  and  lowered  her  hood  over  her 
e,  so  tliat  it  suddenly  became  invisible, 
^And  I?*'. asked  Haeo  moving  nwr  to  her  »ide. 


'  *'Aw9!f^  Bon  of  Sweya;  Ay  fi^et  tmn^ilejtiafi  gcftv^ 
oi  thid  migktf  dosflV' 

T,hea  &Uaa,4iQger«d  ao^Loogftr,  -bat  Uok  ;her  .w#y. 
Uywiffi  the  boufle^  Ha^'»  9(^9 <q11o wod  htf  in  sii^n^i^ 
llxe  catt)&4l^f  mlug  in  the  gre«t «f  ae#  of  tfafe  ^umbllnK 
(M^istjrte^  Ippked  up  aa  ibe  p#«4^;  the  w^tok^dog?; 
w^4i^;|pg  tbipogb  tbe  stMr-Iit  GoluiuDs,  oapi^  snoj;(t 
ingjrovvid  U»ehr  ipidfreBs.  And  wb^n  ^beM4  vs^^-, 
opVl^bia  th^  k0U^,  Hnco  turueA  bift  uta^d-rr >         . ,: 

"Whi^iwaUc^/'b?  wurwiTfdif'tbpaiipver  ifta(A 
the  Yala  c^  uQi  qk  ^0  not  give!  T9fm§.i8;ny9t  4^r* 
tu^ tihe.love  of,  won^an  or  tbo  aml^itiont  of  lif^,  AH 
I^kilpif;  of  humfiaaffpctiou  bindd  invito  I][|brpld;.all  I 
knowtof  bikman  wU>^OD  itf  to  sbare  bi^  .fata.  .l^i?. 
Wy^isatrcum;  a»  hat^r  ^^  terrible,  rmdj9pfii-:^}t.ia 
jeaioua,  it  a^n^i^  of  no  rivaL  As  the  abell  an4  j  tb^ 
se^^e^d  in^rfaficd  together,  we  are  da^^d  ^^  titie, 
rufthtugJ^iM'g^;  wbitj^ier?  oli^  w)iit^F?"  .,  s... 


■   tProm  tbeSVcnetoghsil^unial  I8M.} 
DANiEL   H.    WELLS. 

This  gentleman  holds  at  tbe  present  tune  the  high 
office  of  second  cuunselor  to  Biigbam  Yow^g,  which 
office  and  relation  to  the  ancc  essor  of  Joseph  Smiib 
was,'  as  we  have  noticed,  filled  by  Brigham's  cousin, 
Willard  Richards.  After  the  death  of  Willard  (the 
habit  of  the  Nomouv  «eems  to  be  to  bum^  ^m|i^  4mief 
men  with  their  Ghristikn  names),  Jedediah'  M.  Orant 
b^me  3vipha^*s  second  counselor,  and  ho  ^o> 
hela  the  military  rank  of  Lioutcuant-General  of^  tnc 
Mormon  militia,  for  Brigham  has  never  aspired  to  the 
cb«|f^4?ter  of  military  commander,  his  type  of  work 
bf^mg  that  of  tke  statesman.  But  Joseph  seems  tp 
h^vo  loved  the  title  of  chief  general,  and  even  in  bis 
martyrdom  Willard  IMcbards  calls  him  repeatedly,  not 
Prophet*  but  General  Joseph  Smith.  Tho  fir9t  one 
who  next  ^peared  in  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-ticneral 
among  the  Mormons  was  Jedediali  Morgan  Grant, 
who,  dying,  was  sticceeded  by  the  third  in  his  line 
Daiael  H.  Wells,  as  second  couvseloi*  to  Brigham 
Young,  and  Lieuicuant- General  of  the  militia  of  Utah 
Within  a  year  kc  has  been  elected  mayor  ofilreat 
Salt  LiAe  iJiiy,  which  office  was  previously  held  by 
Jededian  M.  urant.  He  is  also  superintendant  of  the 
public  works.  He  did  not  come  into  the  Mormon 
Oburck  duiing  the  lifetime  of  Joseph,  he  was  an  alder- 
man and  an  influential  citizen  of  Nauvoo.  He  was  at 
that  time  called  Squire  Wells,  and  this  is  the  ease 
more  or  less  now.  After  the  Church  was  driven  from 
Nauvoo,  and  the  chief  men,  "Brigham,"  "Heber,". 
**  Willard,"  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Twelve  bad  tak^n 
the  main  body  of  the  Church  up  to  Winter  Quarters, 
now  known  as  Council  Bluffis,  the  residue  of  the  people 
and  Nauvoo  found  her  champion  in  Squire  Wells, 
aiid  be  conimanded  in  tbe  famous  Nauvoo  battlf:^.  Be- 
fore: tlic  Mormons  could  all  retreat  from  their  bcloVed 
city  to  follow  Brigham  to  tbe  rocky  uiountains  an 
armed  force  bombarded  Nauvoo.  ijirce  days  lasted 
tlie  Nai^voo  war;  the  city  and  the  Mormons  were  dcr 
feuded  under  the  commaod  of  Daniel  U.  Wells,  now 
Lieuteuant^eneral  of  the  Mormon  militia.  They, 
were  at  last  driven  out,  and  Squire  Wells  leaving  his. 
alf,  like  the  **Saint8,"  hastened  to  tbe  winter  quarters 
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of  Brighaih  aad*  the  'main  body .  tyf^the ' -OhttieH;  •  and 

I    uQited  hia  destiny  with  the  modern^ ISfA^'jttthfe  i^d- 

emess.    Thes*  c^rcufHdlWinceA^  ofn!«  maW'kfeCpfng 

oat  of  the  MormoA'Ohlii**  so  bug  thiitt^h  Tepidi^^' 

m  battle,  ahd  afterwords  tmiting^  ifitSi  -thisrh.'hi  the; 
direst  extremes  of  'the?r'  feventAJl*^ilf^tbry,  mtiy  be 
taken  as  a  Htimmattyoi  the  many  feh^dfetet.  13btibt- 
less  these  circnmstahced  In' *hi^  Mfetoiy  favo^hfy 
established  Daniel  H.*  WWs  ih  tile  oninion  of 'ftig- 
hatn,  and  finally  'tiave  giv^n  hint  IVib  t)ositi6nM8e^nd 
<k>nnseloi'.  Kw  fs  titfl;  9t>d  haa'm^bh  ii*dn  in  his  fi^me, 
sind  charabteh  H!«f'n<!>se  is  lai^/  dhin  promin^nti' 
and  all  hi» feat d res  tlie  sam^."  Hfs  |yercet)tiV€f  facnl-. 
tifea  ire  Tiery  retaarkably 'd<^y<*loped,  so  nntdh  'so  that' 
thb*  great  pi^feclorninanrfe  of  the 'pei*ceptiVe  braip  in-  6b- 
servaUe  at  a  distance  116'  it  6iiiitteiitly  ptactfo^l 
and  executive,  but  th^i-e'  ie  not  mut^h  theory  -abont 
him,  either  in  religion  or  statesmanship.  He  could 
not  nnderstand  any  complicated  psychological  phase 
o(jfch€s  buo^ttfi  mimik  or|r^H|h(^.^^qret8.'^f  ;lt)a;  bMrfii 
and  characters  of  men  like  Si'igham  Young.  He  is 
iMiid  to  be  a  man  of  tfnimptachcd  integrity,  and  no 
one  is  more  respected  as  a  gentleman  in  the  whole 
Mormon  community.  He  is  weTl  fitted  for  his  office 
as  General,  and  though  thei*e  is  hothiil^  spunky  or 
combustable  abotit  hini;  He  wpuM  be  decidedly  ^a 
lig!^fhig/nbt  a  pjiMor  gefit^Hftl. 

l^  ORT  ft  \  If     G  A  X:  l^  |J  fe  Y , 
OKNERAL  yEIW'AWD  TS*  SPAHIBH 

REroxtfrttf;*. 

Don  Jttan  Priii),  Murqai>  dc  lo8  Oftsteife^os, 'Cnnite 
de  Kens,  the  celebr?i(cd  Spanish  General,  who  now 
plays  so  itnportant  ii  ^;irt  fu'  the  affail'fe  uf  his  recently 
'  revolutioiiiised  coin!ti'y,/(vns  born  at  Rens' in' Catatonia 
in  181 1.  Liti!le  i^'ivr(/)\Vn  i.f  lii^  eatly  history  up  to  the 
time  of  ilie  civil  war  wliicb  foTln^v^^d  the  qocteJision  bf 
Isabella  to  the  i)in)ne  of  SJ^ain,  in  T83S.  'Here  it  was 
that  he  Oi>minohced  his  firfet  caniji^rgn,  as  an  t^perin 
the  Intercast  of  the  Qdoen- .Mother,  Cliristiana;  then  Re- 
gent. In  183*r;'he  was  promoted  "td  the  rank  of  eplo- 
nel,  Soon  affer  this  the  Qneen  wals  otjligcd  tg  take 
flight  from  Spain  when  Prim  associated  himself  with 
the  party  of  Pro&ssistas,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Dictatorship  of  Kspartero.  He  wafe'  next  accused 
of  complicity  'in  the  insurrection  of  Sargostia,  in 
1842,  "and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  m  France,  where 
he  again  attached  .himselt  to  thc^  fortitnds  of  Queen 
Christiana,  in  her  efforts  tVV  bring  about  a  restora- 
tion. '  '  * 

In  1843,'  Ooionel  Prinl  was  re'tunied  as  a  deputy  to 
the  Cortes  of  Barcelona^  arid  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Spain,  where  he  Joined  the  coalition  formed  between 
the  Christinos  and  the  Progrofisistas  against  Espar-* 
tero#  Ift  the  month  of  May,  in  the  sain'e  year,  he 
headed  an  insurrection  in  his  naliyo  city  of  Reus,  but 
was  speedily  beaten  by  Zuvbino,  oho  (^  Espartero'd 
lioatenants,  and  c^tnpelled  t'.  seek  refuge  in  Barbeloria 
Following  trtcSe  e,vents  came  the  fall  of  Espartero 
and  tlfe  return  of  the  Qhcen-Mother  to  power,  when 
Pi-iiii  wa«  was  made  a  general,  With'the  tftle  of  Count 
de  Reu:?,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of  Madrid, 

Thi'i'  state  of  aflfairs,  howefver,  was  hot  of  long  dura- 


tion.   biBcroekma^  a  frekk  iMpuredioii  broke 
whi^h  General  Pite  ira»  Mttt' to  tclppzcM.    Ia  t 
to  Wiaa  aot  Mite^sfiti!  Mkfid  . be  bo  emfrfoyed 
fi»rettMdiattkekiptGateU>Biai'ina  eomplele  ttete 
m^oh  £or  «B  estire  year.    For  these  mU  he  was  < 
gvacedby  dieQiieeaaiifl  tried  for  hi^b  treaion, : 

On  the  last  chatgSt  ke  waa  ^ieqaitted»  whije  Ids  i 
ij^xf§e  9f\  tlfe  fii«tTO0ult(^.  in  omy  a  hw  meatlis' 
^lAODfifei^ .  6a  Ub  rel^|i^e»  he  kept  ak>o£  lor  s< 
time  ffom  fvAliQ,  life;  but,  on  the  bveakmg  oat  of 
Russo-Turkish  war,  m  1858,  be  joined  the  Ottoi 
anmr  on  th<;  Danube,  and  nin^  coniriderablc  < 
tinction  in  the^a&ur  of  .Oltenltza  add  SiUstria. 

In,  the  coarse  of  the  folio  whig  year,  1854,  Gem 
Prim  retumecl  from  the  Bast,  and  published  an 
count  pf  t^ifl  recent  military  experiencee  is  that  qiL 
er,  together  with  an  hiatortiDal  essay  on  the  Tori 
eodpuTQ,  In  1855,  he  represented  Barcelona  for 
second  tiQM,  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Cortes,  i 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Senator^  three  yc 
later.  At  that  perioo,  adopted  without  a  show 
reason,  gave  considerably  o£fence  to  the  Empc 
Napoleon;  and  the  General  did  not  escape  censare 
his  own  coan<;ry,  where  French  influence,  at  that  tii 
was  actively  exercised. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  present  year,  Prim  i 
his  party  were  actively  engaged  in  revolutionary  p 
ceeaings  agiunst  the  tyranny  and  scandals  of  the  i 
ing  power  of  Spain.  In  one  attempt,  he  was  nea 
suQcessful  in  causing  the  overthrow  of  the  Gove 
ment;  but,  at  the  close  of  18  >7  and  the  beginning 
1868,  he  had  again  to  take  flight,  and  oldmat 
came  to  England,  where  he  resided  until  the  reo 
revolt.  Qn  the  first  intelligence  of  the  mmoar  t 
th^  country  was  ripe  for  revolution,  General  Pi 
immediately  fiook  his  departure  for  Spain,  where 
arrival,  and  t,he  st€^s,  which  he  immediately  to 
tended  to  make  the  revolt  general.  His  movemei 
from  this  point,  have  all  been  recorded  in  the  da 
papers^  therefore  we  need  not  record  them  here,  1 
conclucie  our  brief  sketch  of  his  career  by  a  short 
equnt  of  his  public  reception  at  Madrid,  upon  his 
tijrn.. 

At  about  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  I 
of  October,  a  hoarse  roar  in  the  Calle  de  Alcala  i 
nonnced  the  approach  of  the  long  expected  processii 
the  head  of  which  gradually  appeared  in  the  shape 
a  huge  car,  in,  the  form  of  a.bosat,  drawn  by  fc 
powerful  white  horseq.  Numerous  flags  were  erect 
in  the  car,  which  was  covered  with  yellow  drapii 
with  festoons  of  evergreen, ^nd  was  inscribed  with 
words,  "Bejar,"  "Alcolea,'*  "Santander."  In  tl 
car  were  some  dozen  persons,  who  threw  evergra 
and  flowers  among  the  crowd.  After  this  marehe< 
body  of  sailors,  representatives  of  the  fleet,  to  whi 
initiative  Spain  owes  her  independence.  This  be 
was  greatly  cheered.  Then  came  a  carriage,  w 
banners  inscribed  with  the  names  of  past  victims 
the  revolutionary  canse;  and,  after  this,  preceded 
a  boy  of  th^  armed  popniacc,  came  the  hero  of  1 
hour,  General  Prim.  Prim  is  a  slight,  well-built  m 
with  dark  whiskers  and  hair,  and  with  a  fearless  s 
resolute,  but  hardly  a  great  face.  He  was  v< 
simply  dressed  ui  the  undress  of  an  engineer  officei 
dark  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trousers,  with  a  gold  stri 
upon  the  latter.     He  had  a  red  sash  round  his  wa 
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wore  tbc  ordinary  white  shake.  At  his  entering 
ere  was  a  roar  of  cheeriug.  From  overj  balcony 
ndkerchicfs  waved;  every  head  was  unooveicd,  and 
is  wore  thrown  frantically  into. the  air,  without  the 
gh|e8t  hope  of  their  future  recovery  by  thoir  ownerfl. 
i  there  ib  coiisidemble  difference  betwccH  the  dis- 
sitiona  of  Serrano  and  Prim,  so  there  is  a  marked 
ferencc  between  the  ways  in  which  they  recoired 
5  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  i>copl«.  Sci-rane 
peared  almost  oppressed  by  it.  lie  coutinnod  to 
ive  his  hand  in  reply,  bnt  his  hfad"wa8.  rather 
wed,  and  he  appeared  to  he  deeply  moved.  Priui, 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  intbcted  with  itko 
neral  enthusia^ttT.  He  rode  upright  an  his  hofrso,. 
waved  his  arm  to  the  people,  and-  several  timc« 
)k  off  his  forage-cap,  and  waved  it  ovc^  bond)  as  iroi 
ming  the  enthusiastic  greetings.  l      » 

Behind  Prim  rode  a  unmerous  staff  of  generals,  ro- 
lendant  iu  cocked  hats  and  gohl  lace.  Then  came 
5  state  carriage,  witli  the  depntatfon  of  Junta,  whfr 
d  met  the  general  at  the  statioil.  To  add  to  tW 
ittiness  of  the  sight,  many  persons  suddenly  relcAh^ 
a  number  of  white  i>igcf)ns, -Vyhich  flew  hither  Hn^" 
ther  over  the  h;'ad»»of  the  cn»wd,-  rtflVighted  and 
nfnsed  at  the  fremendouH  din.  Vvvy  sh>wly  the 
^cession  made  its  way  to  the  center  of  the  square;* 
d  then  tufliing  off,  wcntjjown  the  theOaHe  d^'San 
Tonimo  to  the  Ffous(»  of  [>epntiVf .  ,  ^ 


^HINESIS    SFIRITUAt    KEDlVil^. 


One'«da*«H  of  (/hinese  female  mediumH^ protean  to  Wh- ' 
n  and   transmit    the   news   inquired   by  meams  of*' 
very  diminutive  imag**,  made  of  wiWow-trec  Wood. ' 
le  image  is  first  expose<l   to  the  dew  for  forty -nine 
jhts.  when,  af^^er,  the  performance  of  asupersti4i«»«8' 
remony  relating  to  it,  it  is  believo<l  to  have  the  pow* 
of  speaking,   njo  inmgc  is  luid  upon  the  Momf^ch  M 
5  woman  to  whom   it  belongs/    She,  by  mean^*  of  it 
eteuds  to  be  the  medium  of  romniunieation  betwron 
5  living  and  tbc  dead.     She  somctinief^  pt^ofesse*  t'*  • 
lid  the  image   into  the  worhl  of  spirits    to  find    tlie 
rsoti   about   whom  the    intHligencif  b  s6ug«lit:     It 
m  changes    into  an  rlf   .spirit,  and   departs  on  i4»i*' 
rand-    The  spirit  of  the  pers(»n   enters  t4ieima|fc. 
(I  gives  the  information  nought  after  by  the  HWrviS- 
I  relative.  -  The  woman   is  supposed  not    to  ulter  a 
>rd,  tlie  message  scorning  to  proceed  from  thrimage.  •' 
le  qu^-'Stions  are  addressed  to  tbf-meiiiniii;  tbe've|>lie« 
?m  to  come  from  the  sloinacb.     This  \h  c«H^  "find- 
j  or  seekhig  for  the  thread."     There   is  prv^bably  *< ' 
lid  of  ventrihwpijgm    employ«'tf.     Th^  fart  that  tl»o 
ice  proceeds   profits ^odly  from    the  i«tourtH'h  ol   ifie^' 
sdiiun   doubtb'ss    h«'ips     to    delude,      flif   ntedi^n 
\kc»  nse  of  no  incense  »»r   cmuUcs  iu  the   |H"ilV)rm* 
ce  of   this  meth«Kl.     Another  class  of  women  who 
etend  to  be  able  to  obtain  information  from  w  aboul 
e  dead    proc«^<'<i    in  a  very  different   maaiHrr;     The 
?dinm  sits  by  a  tabic.     Having"  emiuircd  in    rr  g4r«l 
the   name  and   sunwuic  of  the  ikceanrd,  and    the 
ecise  time  t»f  death,  ^he  bows  her  head  and  reuta  it; 
►on  the  tabic,  the  facr    being   coueoalcfl    Ironi  vipw. 
i\  the  tabic  are  thnM*  >; tick. ^  of  lighted  incense  placed 
UMght,  son\etimes    in  a  censer,  as    ustial;  .sometimes 
ey  are  put  into  a  horizontal   position  upon  a  vessel 


containing  a  tni$M  ^ifantHy  ^f  boi(«d  t  r^^t* :  T^F^ 
lighted  candles  ai  e  also  placed  npon  the  table.  Ilie 
woman  »rho  seeks  information  draws  near  in  profound 
silence.  After  a  short  time  the  medium  raises  her 
head  from  the  table  with  Her  eyes  closed,  and  b^ins 
to  address  the  applicant.  'She  is  now  supposed *To  be 
possessed* by  tlm  r»pirit'*»l'  the  dead  indrtidftaf*  %^l^ 
gard  to  whom  information  Im  desired;  in  othor  words, 
the  dead  has  come  into  hrr  body,  usin;^*  her  organs  of 
speech  tocommanicate  with  the  living.  A  ^oflvewa- 
tion  ensues  between  the  living  and  the  dead^,  mutuafly; 
giving  and  receiving  information.  At  thect^s^  oi  Ui>< 
interview  the  MJedium  platrs  her  head  dojp  on  tjjo 
tabh>,  and  after  a  few  minuter  she  oftentinf V  bi^giii^ 
tf  retch  or.  Vomit  After  drinking  some  X^sl  fi}fc,  w>u 
bcpomes  Uer»«clf  ag.ain.  ihr  spirit  of  the  dfa<\  Vi^imi^ 
lotired.,         ^  /,    .  ■'   .  ,i 


SDIT«Jt'S     TAILI. 


.1  .: 


ijkMPjnjft,  ooUccao*  of  potiw  evnijK^twl  unfl  pobHvkodr^  i^of «^lKW*»»l*ca ' 
frien<L,  ievan'  ^^Ulior  of  ^^^  »re  tupkli^  Of  Ttf^t"  Tht«  Htt^^ 
workwiOdonbUcpyind  mny  |>nrclM'%«T«  amoiiS(  Iciwn'ft  ^ f^wniVrouV 
friends,  and  tht  puVlic  goncraUy.  IU  pric«  \n  hqt  %  ceiit*  p?r-wpv,  ind 
can"  bo.  hadlnoRrr.T  i^v^rywh^rr.  The  ronot^lnj  *»  hi*  Wnd*«f  ln^?.^ 
thictorV:—    "*  ■       •  . '    ■  -       .. ", 

•*ro  rnr  REAi'bR.—Iu  prtef  miOK  Ihli  liille  SvngeUfr  to  the  inkbn<i''lhe 
Amli(»r  reeia  midct  maBy'oW1s;atlf>nt  to  tboec  frtendc  who  eucorfr*^^  iHe 
uiidcrtttlu^.  His  o^eeU  ta  tUe  ilrrt  pifcce,  ht*  been  t«»  ottttlrf*  trhrt  iiti W 
tatciif  lie  lito.  for  his  6vra  auaiCBitMt;  and,  «c«tBK  that  tlie  peopifttMv* 
bcoii  pte^BCdiiriVb  eoweof  b^  pt<»ductiou«,  ho  ^ew  fentur^Uie  pubtk*- 
ti<^a  pC  lUif^  Bciediiia  of  •uo;;H.  He  baa  atwaya  aimed  at  plainnaM  and  «im- 
jdiclty.  and  hii  talent  claiuia  iio  qualification  for  any  bishir  atyle.  "IrT)* 
flcvnc  eridc  may  as  tfdl  l«^c  him'aionc,  and  nm  Mt  power'  €ff  cii«Wfm 
on  cttoKfi  of  a  W*h»'r  ord*r,  t»y  whlf'b  h4  m^y  dl«p)ay  hIiA#eir  to  am^iir 
advmUse.   " 

Hoping  thai  ibue*  aoaie^  ^via  inun^v  and  Mlify  ib«  i^oplfi  llr  Aivbor. 

fqelahii^clfdaiirouatobe,  .        •         j  <• 

•fbeir  hiunble  acrTHiir  Hnd  wfU  wUrr.         '  ^  i»rA>.    ' 

K?«nr.i»?onty,  D'^c.  7,  u«?«.  '       -  >   * 


AJI8'WJC|l«     TO     COa»J|tSP0f  >D?|iy^ 


i.  i^f  !^t}Gat'30»,  Paeo>\  *.N— Writesna  a  Tcry  kindly  coaiiiun icatton 
OBtbtr-irtirfeciOfHldcrTnlKdse»ithi1t«rftUan  Artlde.  1tla»  to<4ir*MlM 
only  «nuthcr  HinatrAthm  of  th«fltoi  ttat  iwo^iffarodt  pOTfMinu^eKiireMi 
tiu!  «■»«♦%  In  two  dltferoni  wny-.  Our  cocHtir^ttdiQIit  bf^vee  km,  IH 
bfcailt|i  and  width  of  th«  propoaitiofis  of  our  filthy  to  doet  tUc.  anUi^^r  m 
the  article  in  <|ueation.  The  only  diCttrence  Is  that  the  lattei  bellcivi'*  tlVat 
all  the  movcnieuta  of  fro\1dV^nc« acd  divine  movcmei^t*  a*  r*vdl' 'a«  tM' 
paVlicnlaf  one  ttrnl  *i*tabllrtted  tur  Church -J&ar  (MrHciUr  Mev!>tiie)ti' 
howc^ier«  b^Ui';  mure  divint)  than  the  o(hcra«  btcaaie  va^ifr  iiir  iiat<^tai 
qU)B»04»  i'^.tUc  \Torldi  white  our  r^rr^pondenl,  <^ot|bUt»s.  beli*nT*  i^^ 
there  iaa  general  provliiejicf  UiaH  ihr  eveulr;  of  tti«  norld*  hi*'  \»ir\-  J!iiJ« 
dixluity  in  -lieh  moNcm'u*?.  TUa  wI»olc  qm;tUon  ajipeara  to  u^f )  irti)  oi> 
thedlstlucUonb^trt-ccD  i)ro\1d€fttl«I"  monmoita  and  •dlvin***  o„^>,  if 
there  la  any.  VTc  pre-Mimc  onr  co»Tei*pou*H>t  tT0nld  *ay  God  k^gjp  i>^^rr- 
TJB  all  thai  has  oecnrred:  but  hu^  ifut  lud  mncb  aftro  to  di>  »^j^'  H;  *  wUlf 
Bra.  TnlUdtfc  Fould  ^y  G«mI. never  iwrmitM  anything;  bai  whAAlic  *l»«;^ 
ufd  ami  •spceiHlly  intended     'Ph-'n!  !■  much  to  h«  nsid  uft  ►  i.|tti^i.k'«   . 

lien  «'QiJMnv  FtiMKu.  ♦Hh*  o«w  ib»n%a  for  ri'W'w^c.  *  f   » 

KiitoKi..— Ufajfuruied  that  wf  furiMj**- at  the  corny  .iclioii  4»t  f\irure-*'kt 
vQlttUiCt  iucrcaaiiitf  the  ehee  of  the  M*tj Aa>XB  from  V  j^\f^  iq  •ixteetf *iW£r«  r 
publlflhiut;  il  with  entire  new  hiuI  majini^c^nfc  type,  on  a  N-ery  aup^Hor 
elatfl  of  i>iiper.  Iu  addltltn  to  lh<f?»  J«.i^Anta(pe#  wccxi»fc(  to  i^dnee  the 
price  considerably.  FuU  particular**  \\  ill  b«  pa>  dhhed  ahorUy.  Combined 
wUb  thia  low  pilcod  and  iacreaatd  MA^^uy.  will  h«o*r*»r  "d  nM  th«be>f 
nueftU  Eastern  paper?  at  lower  th<n  rlnb  raf#  .  ' 
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THE    U'TAH     MAOASKIWB^ 


F**-?^ 


W9XAII  AND  PLIJEAI^    MARSIAOt) 

iri   HARMONY   WITH     \rO»AK%   XATTOfrl:. 


The  beriefitB  of  [AurA  murtlu^e  to  ^manf,  Hkb  tha  . 
binoitt  attenx^ing  tbe  p»ins  aM  cares  of  matetiiity, 
Ife.notin  twgratifiQations,  but  iu  itB  compensaliionft.  ' 
The  difficulty  of  cxUibiiin^  these  cOtopemsations  to 
women  al  large,  li*8  \u  the  fddt,  thAt  tfliey  at-e  of  a 
ktnd,  which  can  Dhly  ftppeu^  tp  aooblc,  gcnerOttiJ  and 
improved  nliture*  To  thcaelfldb  ami  nariow  WOteati, 
who  lives  for  bcraelf  alone;  who  feels  that  every  hap- 
piness or  attention  best/>wed  upon  another,  is  so  much 
taken  from  herself,  there  i^Mttk  promise,  indeed.  It 
is  with  the  principles  of  celestiaW  marriage,  as  it  is 
with  the  high  HndlkLiii^d  ^ntfaH^nt^ (tt  Jesus;  they 
never  can  be  realised  by  the  mass,  as  sttch*  They 
niu»t  Iw-Iived.  dp  to  ere  they  v.ah  be  sensed  in  their 
beauty  and  ^«n«y .  There  are,  4inw©ver,  women,  as 
there*  are  men,  whose  hearts  are  suflSciently  open  to 
heavenly  influences,  to  have  felt  that  pltlVal  ilnarriage 
'—entered  into  in  the  true  ttpirit;  with  a  soul  looking 
upward  for  every 'angelic  influence — .eads  fester  to 
development  in  fnan  than  any  other  condition.  To 
anch  we  say,  one  uf  tliQ  benpnts  V  plural  marriage  t^ 
women  lien  -in  the  t'a«i^  tliat  it  bungs  more  of  God  and 
mwt  of "  windom  to  tht-ni  in  their  husband's  life. 
They  shaft  a  richer  natnn-;  They  otrtdna  more  God- 
lilu)  and  a  grcaler  mau.  I^-  their  hUsband  k  nftan  en- 
tering inlo  ptut|il  tuarriugo,  ^lot  from  the  promptings 
of  |Hi8si<»n  or  ambition*  but  from  the  demands  of  his 
nature  tor  love  as  germinated  by  the  unfoldings  of  deity 
withfn  him — *nd  in  n.>  ©tlier  pluralrty  do  we  believe- 
then  will  that  plurality  dcveli^p  in  hiioi  a  deeper  and 
a  diviner  nature;  and  his  wiv^  will  experience 
an  intensity  of  love  as  far  superior  to  that  obtained  by 
women  out  of  this  order,  as  is  the  full  grown  love  of 
niaiLto  the  Duerile  affiBCtions  of  infancy  and  youth* 

WitTsliwIbVeV^A*  V  tht^  numiASf'^lJeSts 
upon  which  it  rests?  Never  I  "tovc  grows  by  that  it 
feeds  on/'  Be  it  Iqv^  of  w^,  love  of  child,  love  of 
money,  or  love  of  Art — it  is  the  same.  The  intellec- 
tnal  man^  knuws  that  one  obieet-ef  beauty  in  Sculpture 
prepares  and  fntenrnfles  his  love  for  one  or  a  hundred 
oljects  in  Paintib^,  Poetry  oi*  9ong^  And  more  ihan 
that,  the  greater  the  number  of  such,  ojbjects  he  studies 
or  possesses,  the  mere  ho  can  appreciate  the  partieu* 
lav  oeauties  of  eaeh  and  (vary  one.  The  love  of  a 
wife  is  simply  leve  applied  to  a  far  higher  plane. 
Judging  by  the  way  in  which  a  husband's  afiections 
are  commonly  talked  about,  one  would  imagine,  that  it 
was  a^  article  of  limited  dimensions;  and  that  the 
more  the  elaimunie  tlie  smalhsr  the  pieces.  But  theve 
is  no  possible  division  to  love.  True  men,  from  a  ne- 
cessity of  their  natures,  turn  the  whole  fount  of  thek 
lore  towards  m^ry  object  that  calls  it  forth.  The  out- 
pouring  of  that  love  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
wor^^  of  the  object,  but  the  whole  of  it  ia  there  to  re- 
*4|>ond  to  each  claim  whether  called  into  operation  or 
not.  It  is  equally  there  fot  bestowal  of  its  whole  pow- 
f*r  on  each  ofHwo  eubjecta  of  nflectiou,  and  no  more 
there  if  there  be  but  aae. 


Thete  is  an  kOportaBt  truth  which  all  women  w 
leora  kroner  or  later^  and  that  is,  that  if  it  were  pc 
siUe  ftaA  another  ob^t*  of  affection  engaging  ^m 
huU)aad%'  soul  coukl  be  obliterated  out  of  h 
ing,  equally:  ae<  thougk  i  it  bald  never  existeji, 
w^ld  leave  no  m6re  love  fco^  them*  The  only  eSOfe 
wooM  be  tliai  their  husband  would  be  so  much  tl 
poorer,  while  they  yWld  be  none  the  richer.  Tho 
Sttnds  o(  mcBv  not  in  noligamy,  but  who  have  a  de^ 
wife,  know^  that  could  it  be  proved  to  them  that  t 
departed  dear  one^  abscflutelyr  never  existed  at  all,  a 
her  image  etemaUy  wiped  from  their  iiearts,  that  h 
webld  learve  untouched  in  extent  and  quality  the  k 
for  the  Wife  livkig  hete.  That  opemtion  would  ma 
it  lie  tn6re  nor  less,  althpugt  some  women  in  their 
novance  think  it  would.  The  truth  is,every  woman  i 
graves  her  own  image  in  her  husband's  soul;  she  can 
her  own  niche;  and,  whether  anyone  else  ever  can 
anoUier  or  inot,  it  is  just  of  the  si^e  she  makes  it,  a 
of  the  €;ni:ichmant  witJi  IvhiCb  she,  herself,  endows 
Ser  Vitttiea;  ter  love;  her  wifely  graces;  her  aio 
erly  souU  detonniues.ita  own  impression  and  influei 
upon  her  hlisbaAd's  heart.  Even  he  has  nothing 
do  with  ita  power.  It  is  what  it  ls-i-aa  we  may  e 
— ^ioi  spite  oi  the  husband  himself;  much  less  can  it 
aided  by  tho  abselaee)  ot.  weaketied  by  the  presence 
any- woman  that,  lives.  * 

In  this  respect,  if  in  mo  other,  mau  in  a  type 
Deity.  If  all  the  blazing  constellations  of  the  ui 
verse  with  their  myriad  int^ligences  were  swept  out 
exi^tenccL  tit)  btit  0119  60I11  remained  to  share  its  3d 
ker*s  rovS,Hrat*otte  shift  wouid  \k  no  richer  in  his  1 
gard.  That  one  soul  would  still  possess  only  its  fix* 
unalterable  o»A  eternal,  value;  beyond  which  it  won 
bo  hek  ta  m  greater  blessing  by  Uie  change,  thj 
the  impeveriebtftent  and  desolation  by  which  it  w 
sujrroundcd.  And  so  wiiJi  women  who  imagine  wh 
a  beaven  of  love  they  would  fihare  could  every  otli 
such  afibt^tSbn  h^  banished  for  ever  from  their  hu 
band's  ^eart.  Compared-  to  the  magnitude  of  afle 
tk)ual  nature  destined  fer  woman's  source  of  blesse 
ness  and  leve»  the  heaven  they  would  gain  wou 
simply  be «  withered  nature  ai^  a  bankrupt  life  L 
eVftti 

It  must  be  dlstinetly  understood^  all  the  time,  th; 
our  assertkma  with  regard  to  the  results  of  divii 
plural  marriage,  are  based  entirely  on  the  suppositic 
of  heaveu'direeted  unions,  and  heaven-regulated  ma 
riaffe  lives.  The  scheme  in  the  mind  of  God  is  plai 
ned  solely  with  an  eyo  to  an  eternally  progressive  f 
ture».  Pe£igamy  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  a  piinc 
pie  of  jpiM^gress,  uoBuited  to  the  mass,  by  whose  exp^ 
rienoe  it  never  can  be  judged ;  except  as  tlicy  rif 
from  the  general  condition  to  one  of  nobler  lift'  an 
halier  asf  iration.  ^ 

Whiie  the  bencflts  of  plural  marriag*?  in  this  lif 
are  always  reaBzed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  correc 
noes  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  regulated,  stil 
the  scheme  necessarily  looks  to  immortality  for  i 
most  glorioue  results;  because  it  will  take  imroftrta 
ity  to  produce  perfect  men  and  women.  But  it  doi 
not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  some  miracuk)us  change  1 
be  wrought  out  in  women's  natures  in  a  future  lii 
It  supposes  no  womanly  yearning  to  be  crushed  ( 
.ransmutod  out  of  her  bosom  It  will  destroy  tl 
oote  of  jealousy,  and  find  its  sources  of  love  and  ui 
ion  where  the  poligaray  of  barbarism,  or  civilized  la 
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ds  ilB  very  causes  of  ritaky  dnd  bate^     The  polig- 
ij  of  Utan  is  immeasurably  ahead  of  any  sysiea  of 
*  kind  ever  "seen  npotf  earth j  but  even  it^qmpared 
U^  .fuiurc-r-is,^  necessarily,  in  its  eatliest  days  of 
idomBs  ^adiuad^nrekiKa^^i    In  fihal;  system,  irhe^ 
rfeefiiy' developed,  wiMben  will  not  be  jealone.    Not 
:^use  they  wfl!  eeas^  to  be  woitien;    cfr   because 
sy  will  became  reconciled  to  tic  idea  of  giving  up  a 
rtiou  of  their  husbands^  afiToctioa;    or  becausio  tliey 
II  liavB  toai4i6d  to  bo.  content  walk  lesi^  than  having 
ar*  whole  yearnings  for  love'  sattsfled-^or  iio  wo- 
u,  hQweyec  ^pgelif^,,,  will    eyei*  dp    this— an^  the 
ire^Miffelie-lbelese  4*4|>ablfii,  will   t]iey   he  of    auy- 
ng*-  0£  ^hekM-^bfi*  because  a  gv^atet  knowledgib 
themselveH;  and  of  men's  natttrcs,  will  satisfy  tkwn* 
it  they  give  up  nothing;    but  gain  in  every  way. 
rhefeaiB  of.'Wcnpe«#toTday,ari^/frofn  tlieu*  viowii^ 
O'Bolelj^'astiiejriive,  tmatt  fraia  ifat   iafllienoefl.of 
ith  npoa  th«lr  mmAs.      IliiBjr  fait  to  realrse  their 
nr.dSvinifcy  anH  naAjvet  powers  pT  progress,  as  welt 
those  ot  men.      In  an  Undeti^lop^  conditio^,  wq^ 
Q  cannot  sense  what  there*  is  in*  iBeii!s  natusee^or 
ir  owtt;  awaiting-  unfoldment,  any  more  thdn  the 
i^JTiy  eagle tj  crouching •  in  the  nest,  can  sense  its 
\y  fellow  eaglets^  HnUoirnpinnionSg  or  realize  tUeii* 
tual  powe^  to  smur  In  the  face  of  ^e  tKK>nd^y  suu. 
their  progress  wonien  wHl  l^altee  a  .divinity  within 
aanity  in  its,.big}ier  conditiopdi  upon   which   fhcjy 
k  Bel^M      Growuijg  ii^  divine  i^atture  tUemsGlvi$(^-— 
isiif^^tlfe  p6wor -Of'  truth  widnin  ihom^resH^ia  an- 
gling their  oWn  nattire$,.  ahA  di«»<3t«ng  theit  own  ee- 
m;  tb^y  wiU  roali^.the  expandvencss  of  the  hu- 
a  soul  in  man^^r^aadj^eajbic,  more  than  all,  the  ppw- 
of  etemial  truth  in  oOntfoUin^  liis  judgment  and 
jctions.    They  will  know  thatiman  mwst  fuevjtwbly 
ive   at  a  pow^r  of   uutn^uenced  righteous  loye. 
»y  will  discover  tlu>t  in  the  ladder  of  bis  progress  it 
I  round  that  he  canuot  slip.      He  ma^jr — like  tbem- 
^^es— go  backward  for  a  time,  or  ho   may  tcmpuia- 
r  remain  where  h^,  isj    but  hd   cauuot  yield  lo  the 
nsaxe  of  his  developing  nature  vvithout  weakncgtscs 
I  petty  partiali<ied  passing  away  belor^the  light  of 
learer  intelliBct— atid  the  quafity  to  be  attracted 
y    by  the  Uighesta  the  ^^purest  and  the  eterjially 
eliest,  becoming  fixed  and   unalterable  qualitip^  of 
being.     God  is  within  maui  and  man  eanuot  un- 
I  himself  without  reflecting  His  qualities  of  judg- 
nt  and  righteous  appreciation.      But  all  this  is  no 
5  true  of  women's  natures.    And  u^on  this  broad  and 
d  trjutji,  both  men  and  women   will   rely  for   their 
oeace,  and  hold  in  each  other's  lioarts.       Women 
I  know  that  aU  that  true  beavties  of  life  andoharac- 
can  demand  from  God,  Angels  or  men,in  esteem— or 
n  a  husband  in  the  tendei'er  emotions   of   love — 
St  be  yielded  to  them;  and  beyond  that  they  never 
I  obtain. 

iVTiere  will  be  the  power  of  jealousy  then?  It 
I  disappear  in  the  sunlight  of  a  greater  knowledge. 
>n)en  will  fall  back  upon  the  advancement  of  their 
n  perfeetiona,  for  their  iaflnence  and  love — not  in 
airy,  /or  what  they  gain  will  not  weaken  another's 
^llency,  nor  what  they  lose  advance  another's 
rth.  W'open  will  fear  none  hut  themselves.  As 
y  pat  on  God ;  as  t^ey  become  adorned  with  the 
rit  and  beauties  of  a  Ghrist-likc  Kfe;  in  its  set- 
g  i^sid?  of  self;  in  tenderness  for  other's  pleasures; 
it6  earnostnoss  that  all  that  is  good  in  others  should 


be  known,  appreciated  and  admired — ^so  will  <bcy,  by 
the.  groat  law  of  superiority  of  quality,  make  and  take 
their  own  J  and — firm  as  the  influence  of  Deity— en- 
throne themselvoQ  in  uniyea^s^}  4*egard;  but  more  than 
I  all,  in  the  deeply  recesses  of  a  nusband's  soul, '  And 
in  proportion  as  'A^omen  realize  their  husband's  purity 
of  j^rposp-  and  his. inevitable  progress  towards  the 
dijrine  q^iality  of  Mrue  judgment,  so  rivalry  will  die 
having  no  fopd  for  life.  Injite^d  of  fearing  future  ad- 
ditions to  tlioir ,  hi|&bana's  love — in^mucu  as  it  can 
take  juotjl^ff  from  them,  l>ut  will  ^dd  to  him  in  whom 
their  all.  ceiitres;  and  l^y  reflection  on  themselves — 
they  \f  ill  glory,  ii^'  every  increase  of  that  extending 
circle  of  affection,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  they  and  he' 
are  iq  be  eteru^^y  en^oa^mied;  and  find  their  undying 
sonr(fQ#,of  vaijlej:y,.  life,  coi^iiord  and  joy. 

Tl^us»  in  th,Q  exper^ijco  oi'  piuraf  niiiL-rittge,  where 
its  true  |i;e|ations  are.  ^ui^laineil,  wamcu  w i U  find  solid 
g^V]*n4,A;>r  a^.l^eir  hopdsof  t'litlmia^r  l<jvq — a  founda- 
tion seq^e.  \f  ikom  9fi,t\^  jxiini'-rtulitj'  of  their  tmn 
being,  becjiu^e  Bayed  on  their  mvu  impct'i^hable  beau- 
ties of  chafac-tcv.  QualiUes  puUtit  with  a/J  righteous 
antl.pn^rci^ed  bpj]^9,.but  scaled  with  a  dlvu'^er  seal, 
conaolidated  and  assured  by  tht  initfji  eteiDal  aL?"'ty, 
ih  his  bi>sQm  with  whom. the  pnjHdui\ce^  ->f  the  Gr^^^^ 
Mfuagfrpf  life  has  made  tlien^. one, 

Security  of.  love,.wi^.8udU..'fd}.  ret^ru  as,.all  the 
d€iw:^fi  aRd  ie^Qpt  aflfccdon^iof  her  soul  c^  iu  thpii^ 
\*euy  nai^^  re^i^ire  fi^r  happiness,  ;s  all  ^  wonuw> 
needs.  This  she  must  liavc;  aQd.  this  hpr  hu^^nd.^ 
pi'otf  r<?3sed  }^ai(\irQ,  iifimt  iney itaWj,  yield.  Women  are 
nol^  ii|k. their  tr^e  nature,.,  (constitutionally,  ^v^rseto 
others  Jbcii?g  loved^eyjen  by  the  iiamc  pbj<^t.as  tlj^m- 
sclvcs,  could,  they  but  bo  sitisfled  .tUat.all  (Jieir  love 
was  returned,  and  aa^i^retl  to  them  forever.  Their 
jcalpusji^s  are  ni)t  nature's  voice  protesting  against  the 
extension  of  their  husibanJsf  lovi^  hut  .nature  withj^n 
tlicm  fearing  for  its  own.  It  is- not  nature  crying  for 
a  monopoly  of  love,  but  natuie  a^^serting  the  j\ecessity 
offull  and,  Mubuundcd  r<?turn.  Women's  jealousies  are 
thcii"  I'cai-s,  baspd  ou  a  ^(^onsciousncsi^  of  their  own  and 
me^i'^  ixpBfcieut  weakuessca,  anfl  the  iufliicnccs  of  exter- 
nal gifts  and  fascinations  upon  them.  Their  fears  are 
a  legitimate  result  of  a  state  qf  things  for  lohicJi  plural 
marriage  uns  never  inteiided,  D^riuo  plurality  is 
adapted  for  only  a  higher  plane  of  things,  in  which 
men  must  pass  beyond  such  conditions  of  weakness; 
and  a  greater  knowledge  dissipate  women's  fears.  |f 
man  perfects  his  character,  until  the  love*likc  qualities 
of  Christ  are  developed  in  him— as  all  men  must,  or 
demonstrate  their  upfitne^^, for  plural  mar^age — they 
will  fill  a  womat's  heiilg  Withf that  lofe;  and  being' 
filled  she  will  need  no  more.  Her  own  happiness  be- 
ing assured,  she  will  not  care  how  many  others  join 
with  her  in  loving  qualities  so  precious  in  her  eyes. 
The  more  others  love  him,  the  more  will  she  rejoice 
that  her  heart's  idol  is  lifted  up;  and  the  deeper  and 
closer  their  love  for  him — seeing  it  cannot  push  her 
out — the  deeper  bor's  for  them^  and  the  stronger  her 
unity  with  them. 

Another  truth,  when  realized,  will  give  a  woman 
peace.  As  divinely  purposed  in  this  system,  none 
can  come  together  for -eternal  unions*  but  such  as  the 
Master  of  Life  has  decroedi^  None,  therefore,  can  come 
te  her  husband  from  vanity,  rivalry  or  passion.  Nbne 
can — -while  he  seeks  for  heavenly  guidance  and  waits 
on  its  providing— be  led   to  luuite  with  him  but  the 
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pure.  Such  only  as  ate  irreeidtably  drawn  to  him 
from  the  fitness  and  neoewity  of  their  natures.  What 
oun  a  T^man  have  against  such  unions?  All  nature 
within  her  will  rerjoi^e  that  that  which  is  harmonious 
and  eteruajly  suited  should  come  together. 

And  now  let  us  close  this  brief  enquiry  into  »o  vast 
a  subject.  Let  us  review  wojnan's  condition  in  the 
perfetit  working  of  this  order.  Women,  wc  say,  will 
gain  a  nobler  and  more  God-Ukc  cpnsort  for  an  eter- 
nal companion.  They  will  have — and  know  they  hare 
— a  deeper,  purer  arid  more  overshadowing  love,  bc- 
,  cause,  coming  from  a  heart  rnorc  perfected  in  love, 
'lliey  will  gam  such  conceptions  of  the  grounds  of  en-' 
during  love,  as  bring  eternal  security  arid  peace  there- 
with.  They  will  gain  in  the  abolishment  of  petty 
rivalries  and  meannesses  from  their  bosoms.  And  in 
openiuff  their  hearts  to  the  angelic  desire  of  seeing 
others  happy,  they  will  gain  a  purity  and  elevation  of 
feeling  which  no  lower  life  can  give.  They  will  learn 
that  the  tendency  of  women  to  converge  the  interest 
of  their  wUtle  natures  in  thefr  husband's  joys  and  sor- 
rows, has  a  far  more  l^lcssed  meaning,  and  a  far  gran- 
der result  than  they  have  ever  supposed.  For  all  the 
sti^eams  of  pleasure  flowing  intb'  his  soul,  will  by  that 
imion  of  spirit  pass  to  theirs,  In  every  love  that  takes 
his  bosom  they  will,  share,  l«>ving  and  being  loved 
with  him — for  tliey  arc  one.  No  lieart  cAn  of  added 
to  the  family  compact  (when  the  i^uion  of  husband  and 
wife  is  perfected)  that  comes  to  his  aloop.  And  here, 
after  all,  id  the* greatest  solution  of  the  whole  probleni  qf 
j>?Mnrf  wimWoi^e,  and  the  most  effectual  cause  of  its 
freedom  from  pain  and  jc^lou^ies.  It  turns  on  tho 
cotnplcte  and  perfect  absorption  of  the  wife  iri  hot  hus- 
band. So  complete  will  be  the'  wcldine  of  their  na- 
tures^, that  he  cannot  love  nor  be  blesseoalonc.  •  Their 
lives  will  be  bound  up  together;  and  he  will  find  his 
happiness  in  their  joys,  while  they  will  drink  their 
deepest  tlraughts  of  «lelighC  in  the  satisfactions  of  his 
being.  And  he  will  take  them,  and  their  whole  united 
love,  on  to  new  sources  of  aflTectiou,  honor  and  czalta- 
tiotf,  worlds  without  cud.  Women  will  understand 
the  mystery  and  import  of  the  ma^^ical  entwinement  of 
their  natures  in  all  thf  ini1sation«  of  their  husband's 
being  ih  that  day. 

Note— Tli«  ruaUtjr  will  biwo  ptirceivcU  Uiai  bj  t»uui«  iiH;uii- 
ceivable  ovcrsi^bt  in  priatiog  tuo  former  part  oi'  tlie  articlo  tbo 
word  Polygamy  has  occn  allowed  to  pafw  as  •*Pollgamy," 
alUiongh  correctly  rendered  in  preyious  articles  oi^  tli«  nanie 
subject.  • 
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r  It  A  r  T  K  K      I.  I  I  . 

"If  1  tbotight  you  would  pine  and  die  upou  the  voyage,  no 
power  should  part  u^s.  But  you  are  not  such  a  cowanl.  If  my 
life  depended  oa  yours,  wqhW  you  not  lire?" 

"  Yott  know  X  woukL' ' 

•*When  I  was  wrecked  on  White- water  island ,  you  played 
the  man.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  could  hare  launched 
ti  boali  and  saUod  il  with  a  boatkook  for  a  mast,  and-^— <'- 

Iltflen  interrupted  him .  It  wa?  nothing;  I  lo veil  vou.  I 
love  you  better  now.'' 

'*I  believe  il,  and  therefore  1  ask  yon  to  rise  above  your  sex 
once  more,  and  play  the  man  for  me.      This  time  it  is  not  mr 


life  you  ar&  to  rescue,  but  tfratVi^Ieli  i^  more^recioiM  «iini  nr 
good  name."    :  -  .    • 

"Ah,  that  wouKI  be  worUi  lirin^  foir,'i.«ried  Uelea. 

"You  will  find  |i  very  nacd  to  do;  but  not  harder  for  a  wo- 
man, than  to  launch  a  boat  and  flaii  withoti^  a  mast.  See  ny 
fadier,  Michael  Penfolft.  See  dttder^W;  the  fitp«^  Svelte 
•soUoitor— the  eoonsd.  8ift.  the  wtatle  almy:  AiMl«bMitalt 
find  out  why  Arthur  Wardlaw  d^^red  aot^  9Q«cr  the  witiie»- 
box.  Be  obstinate  an  a  maa, ,  be  supple  as  a  woman;  and 
don't  talk  of  dying,  whenioere  \%  a  fnend  tn  )i«'T«^dQed  from 
dishonor  by  living  and  woAing.^*  • 

"Diel  while  I'cao  t esene  yon  ftom  death  and Oiohonorl  lirai 
not  be  so  base.  AUi  Qpbert,  Ro)^t,  how  wc]I  ;roa  know 
me." 

"Ycd,  I  do  know  you,  Hefou.  J  beH«Nre  .'bn^if  gr^  mtl  of 
Tour.^  will  ke6|>  yo<tr  body  slroik^  ^  do  tUs  hftkr%.  wMk  for 
him  yod  love,  aid  who  loves  joBt  JUi  at  S||fjiM^lrammB 
enott|(h  to  live  for  yaart  >i|i«u  tbif>  m^ImuI,  if  yon  .will  onk 
promise  qie  two  things^*'     *   ,       .  ■ 

"I  piroddise,  then/'       *  ■      -  .. 

"Never  to  die,  attd  never  to  iHarry'AtUfttr  Wardtaw^,  imiil 
you  have  rei^eraed  Ihat  Ijskg  aentonee,  friiioh  Ma  bUato^-me. 
Lay  your  hahd  on  your  f«(thfi!r'nil|ead  aad  promiat  n^  that" 

Helen  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's  head,  and  said,  "I 
pledge  my  honor  Aot  to  atci  if  life*  is  ponible,  aad  never  to 
marrv  any  man,  nnfIT  1  have  reversed  ^ that  lying  seirteace. 
whSahhaa  blasted  the  aoflel  I  lore.'* 

*^And  I  pledge  msaifrto  help  Jier/^  said  (j^oeral  AoUeston, 
warmly,  "for  now  I  know  you, arc  a  man  of  hqbor.  I  have  too 
oflou  been  deceived  by  eloquence  Co  listen  iDuch  to  that.  .  But 
now  you  have  nroVed  by  yottr  aMIoM  what  yan-  aro.  Yoo, 
pass  a  forged  cbtck ,  knowing  it  to'  be  foogad!.  Fd  /slake  my 
salvatioa  it's  a  lie.  Therms m^ikf^,  Q^  comfort  yoa2:  God 
reward,  you,  my  nobl^  fellowl  ■ 

'*r  hope  he  will,  sir,' '^  sobbed  Robert  i'^rffoM;  *'Tou  are 
her  father;  and  yoii  take  my  haod;  p^hife  that  will  be  sweet 
to  think  of  by-and^by;  l^ut  no  jay  <sii  ^Isr  m<h«aBt  now;  it 
is  brokea.  Take  her  awv  ft  Oaoei  sir.  .  J'leslk,  i^.weak.  My 
powers  of  endurance  are  e^oausted/' 

General  Botlestou  acted  pirompt|y  on  ibts  adtlte.  -  R«nt>lled 
up  her  rugs,  and  the  things  0he  fiatf  mhAe.  and  Rtfbart  'had  tiw 
courage  to  take  them  d^wn  ts' th«  boat.<  Thfih  he  ffflie  back, 
and  t£e  General  Wok Jior  twfjto  the  boat 

All  thib  time  the  girl  heraeff,  sat  wriogiug  her  hand^  in  an- 
guish, and  not  a  tear.    It  wA^  beyond  thM  ndw. 

As  he  passed  Uobert,  the  OeDoralaatd,  "Take  leav«  »f  her 
alone.  1  will  come  for  her  in  4ve  mioukcs.  Vo«i  a^e,  h«9w  aure 
I  t'oel  you  are  a  man  of  honor/* 

When  Robert  went  iu,  she  rotie  aud  tottered  to  him,  and  fell 
on  his  ueck.  She  saw  il  was  the  deatb-bjed  <Jf  tti^lr  fore,  and 
she  kissed  his  eye^,  and  cluug  to  him.  They  moaacd  over  each 
other,  and  cluftg  to  ealh  olhor,  io  Mute  demlr/    •  • 

The  Gaaeral  oan^e  back»  ,4Hid  hf  ifnd^  Eobert .  took  lleloo, 
shivering  and  faintipg,  to  th(i  boat.  Ka  the  boat  put  oflf,  she 
awoKe  from  her  stupor,  and  put  out  hef-  hand*  to  Robert  with 
one  piercing  cry.  *    '       :        .  - 

Thoy"  were  parted.  ;  .       .     . 

,t^  H  A  r  1  K  K      t  I  I  J  . 

t    ; 

In  that  curlouis  compound  the  liumau  hearts  a  i^oapectable 
motive  is  sometimes  conuo<5tcd  with  a  criminal  <tc^.  Audit  was 
so  With  Joseph  Wylie:  he  had  formed  an  attaebaieiit  to  Nanoy 
Kouse,  and  her  pried  was  :twa  tfaonsaod  pcNinda. 

This  Nancy  liimse  wa^  a  charaoier.  3be  was  CrpnerM  Kol- 
lestoQ  8  acrvaut  for  many, years;  her  place  was  the  kitchen;  but 
she  was  a  woman  of  riuch'  restless  activity,  and  so'  wanting  in 
the  proper  pride  of  a  ^errant,  that  she  would  betp  a  honseauuH, 
or  a  lady's  maid,  or  do  anything  almost,  except  be  idle.  To 
use  her  own  word9«  she  ^vas  one  a&  couldp*t  abide  to  sit  oram- 
chanoc.  Thai  fatal  foe  to  domostic  industry,  the  London  Jour- 
nal, fiutlerod  \\\  vain  flown  her"  ar^a,  for  sue  could  not  read. 
She  supported  a  Jjick  mother  out  of  her  wages ,  aided  by  a  few 
presents  of  money  and  clothvs  from  H^en  KvHeatoa,  who  had 
H  great  regard  for  Nancy,  aud  knew  what  a. hard  fight^i^he  had  ' 
to  keep  tt  sick  womau  out  of  her  twerity*pounda  a  ycpr. 

In  love,  Nancy  wa;?  uuftjrlunnte;  her  bQxoni  IbokSf  and  ster- 
ling virtues,  were  ba^lauv^l  by  a  |n'0v4kitig  ^^Mxki's^  ^ndaii 
irritatiug'babii  of  speaking  her  miod.  ShcliHmblcd  her  h>?- 
era'  vanity  o^^p  aftor  wollicr,  and  they  H^.  Hnj  hoRrt  ?marte<l 
more  than  once.  '    .      ' 

Nancy  was  a'iibiliou.'*:  and  \\tx  Ifrst  rif?e  in  life  took  place  as 
follows:  -AVhen  Ihe  Rolleston'!*  went  to  Anstrafia,  she  bsd « 
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Dd  m  ai  parting  wiHi^Hel^nt.  ^^  ^^  v<^  i^o  ^JP  ^^7  ^^^ 
»  eeuld  not  l«fiv<9  ber  mother.  However,  she  tp^d^felea  ^c 
iiMnotatoniaoksny  other  #ervic6, .andiSiocashe  mnstbe 
rto4y was resoUedt^ l^atier  her^lft  This  phrasd Is  some-' 
^em  AtoWj  applieil  by  sarvaotSy  baoausa  tbay  throw  /adapei^- 
mo9  into  the  s^le.  In  Nnnay'a  easa  it  maanfc  seUmg,u&  as 
»Mi1itrwoman«  Helan  openad  her  hazal  Qvea  wltn  ast<)QiBh- 
diit  at  this,  the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  Kancy's  ambition; 
vmewtt,  she  gave  her  tan  ponn^fl«  and  thirty  intra4ucttona, 
'enty-fiye  of  which  missed  fire,  and  with  the  odd  five  Kancy 
t  up  bar  tub  in  the  subucb&t  and  by  her  Indus^yj  ffeniality, 
id  feqfaliHy,  got  on.  tolerably  well  In.due  coarse  sEejrented 
muiHiiowa backed  by 4k  sinall  gjeeen,  and  adve^t^sed  for  a 
atlmami  lodger.  3he  aeon  got  one;  and  soon  got  nd  of  liim . 
owvfori  the  was  nerer  loag  without  ona 
Maney  met  JoB^  WyliA  la  eompany:.  and,  as  sailors  are 
iak  wooefs,  he  soon  bcMsamei  ber  achnowledged  saitor,  and. 
m§m  Boaia  fauoad  into  her  heart,  thoiigh  she  kept  on  the  defen- 
Fe,  warned bypast aai>erienea. 

Wyhe's  lOTermakinff  lad  a  droll  featnre  about  it;  it  was 
Mrt  of  it  oairiad  en  in  the  presence  of  thr^  washerwomen, 
emwse  Naiicy  bad  no  time  io  spare  from  her  woi;k-,  and  Wjrlie 
d  w>  time  to  lose  in  his  wooing,  being  on  shore  for  a  limited 
iriod.  Andthisabsenoe^of  superQuonsdelicttoyon  hisn^t 
!wm  Urn  an  nnlhhr  adFaalage  oto?  the  tallow*ohaBdler!s  n^te- 
ui,  hia  only  rif  al  at  psesent.  Many  a  aly  throsi,  and  many 
iMarfy  lani^,  Arom  Us  female  auditors,  greeted  his  amorous 
»meiiee:  but,  for  all  that,  they  sided  widi  him,  and  Nancy 
it  ber  importaneey  aad  brightened  along  with  her  mates  at 
a  aailor's  approach,  which  was  generally  announced  by  a 
«erftil  bail.  He  was  good  company,  to  use  li^ancy's  own 
trmse.  and  she  aooepted  him  as  a  sweetheart  on  probation. 
It,  when  Mr.  Wylie  urged  her  to  marry  him,  she  deranrred, 
d  gave  a  striiu[  of  reasons,  all  of  wbitfh  the  sailor  and  his  al- 
m,  tbe  snbc^nate  washerwomen,  combated  in  fall  con- 
i-we.  .         . 

Tbte  she  spoioe .  out,  **Hy  lad,  the  wash-tub  is  a  saddle  as 
>D*t  carry  double.  I've  seen  poverty  enough  in  my  iuother's 
tone.  It  shan't  coma  in  at  mj^  door  to  drive  lo;re  out  -  o'  win- 
»w.  Two  eomea  togatbeir  with jaai  enough  fos  tpro;  next y^^ 
stead  of  two  they  are  tbree»  and  oae  o(  the  three  can't  wprk 
id  wants  a  serraat  extra,  and  by^and-by  there  is  half  a-flosen, 
i4  Uie  money  coming  in  at  the  spigot  and  going  out  at  the 
iBg-bole.** 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  bis  wooiag,  she  laid  downlter  irpp, 
\d  said,  *'Ton  come  aloag'witii  me.!  And  I  wouder  how,  much 
»rk  wiH  be  done  whilst  my  baob  ii  turned,  for  you  three  gab- 
liigend  woa4erlog*whatBver  Vm  agoitg  to  do  with  thf?  here. 
ttor."  ' 

8be  took  Wylie  a  few  yai^s  dewa  tbe^^atreet,  and  Bhowed 
m  a  Ima  honse  witbrndet'Of  the  windaws  broken.  ^*7Uere,;' 
Id  sbe.^*there?s  a  sightfo£  a  seelkriog  mau.    That's  in ^^an-. 

"Well,  it's  better  to  be  there  than  in  B, ,"  wid   Wyiio, 

BMriartobe  ^larp.  .  . 

**Wail  till  yoahre  tried  'em  both ,"  said  Nancy. 
Then  she  took  him  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  showed  him 
large  garden  attached  to  it. 

'*Now,  Joseph,''  said  rihe,  **i*Te  show  <  d  you  a  lodging-house 
id  a  d^ing-groand:  and  I'm  a  cook  and  a  clear  starcber,  and 
n  wild  to  keep  lodgers  and  do  for  'em,  washing  and  all. 
len.  if  their  foul  linen  goes  out,  they  follows  it;  the  same  if 
ey  has  their  meat.  Arom  the  cook-shop.  Four  hundred  pounds 
year  lies  there  a-waiting  for  me.  I've  been  at  them  oTten  to 
t  me  them  premises:  but  they  says  no,  wo  have  got  no  hor- 
»r  from  the  court  io  let.  AVhich  the  court  would  rather  see 
m  go  to  nu.k  an'  rnjn  for  nothing,  than  let  'cm  to  an  honest 
Oman  as  would  pay  tlio  rent  puncipal,  and  make  her  penny 
It  of  'em,  and  nobody  none  the  worse. '  And  to  sell  them,  the 
rice  is  two  thousand  pounds,  and  if  I  had  it  I'd  give  it  this 
init:  but  where  arc  lie  likes  of  you  and  me  to  get  two  thou- 
ind  pounds?  But  the  lawyer,  he  says,  *Miss  House,  from  you 
3e  iliottsand  down,  and  the  rest  on  mortgage  nt  £i5  the  vear,' 
bich  it  is  dirt  cheap,  1  &ay .  8o  now,  mv  man,  When  thatlrbnse 
mine,  Fm  yours.  Fm  putting  by  fo*  it  e' my  side.  Jf  you 
lesns  all  you  say,  why  not  save  a  bit  o'  yourst  Onec  I  get 
lat  honse  and  garden,  you  needn't  go  to  sea  no  more:  nor  you 
laa't.  If  I  am  to  be  bothered  with  a  man,  let  me  know  where 
\  put  my  finger  on  him  at  aU  boors,  and  nol  lie  shivering  and 
laking  at  every  wiiidow  as  creaks,  and- hint  not  at  seil.  And 
'  you  are  too  proud  to  drive  the  linen  in  a  light  cart,  why  I 
Duld  pay  a  man."  In  short  she  told  him  plainly  she  would 
ot  marry  till  she  was  above  the  world;  and  the  read  to  above 
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the  world  was  through  that  great  battered  house  and 
garden,  in  Chancery. 

Now  it  may  appear  a  strange  coincidence  that  Naucy'.s  price 
to  Wjdle  was  two  thousand  pounds,  and  Wylie's  to  W ardlaw 
was  two  thousand  pounds^  but  the  fact  is  it  was  a  forced  coin- 
cidence. Wylie,  bargaining  .with  Wardlaw,  stood  out  for  two 
thousand  pounds,  beeanse  that  wa«  tbe  price  of  the  hijUise  and 
garden  and  Nanoy. 

Now  wheal  Wylie  ^returned  to  Englaml  safe  a/ter  iite  crime 
and  his  perils,  he  oomfocted  himself  with  tbe  refieC^ion  that 
Kancy  W0UI4  have  her  bouse  and  garden,  and  he  Fho«^<i  have 
Nancv. 

But  young  Wardlaw  lay  on  his  sick  bed;  hia  father  was 
about  to  return  to.  the  office,  and  the  gold  disguised  asi^opper 
waa  ordered  up  to  the  cellars  in  F^churoh  Street  Tbere,  in 
atl^prolmbiiity,  the  contents  would  be  examined  ere  long,  the 
fraud  exfDsed,  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  mig^t  fol- 
low over  and  above  tbe  loss  of  the  promised  £2000.  , 

iVylie  felt  very  disconsolate,  and  went  down  to  Nancy  Rouse 
depressed  in  spirits.  To  his  surprise  she  received  him  with 
mcffe  afi'eeUon  than  ever,  and ,  reading  his  face  in  a  moment, 
loldbimnot  to.&'6t 

^^It  wiU  be  80  in  your  way  of  life,-'  said  tbi.'<  homely  com- 
forts: *'your  sort  comes  home  empty  handed  one  day,  and 
money  in  both  pockets  the  next.  I'm  glad  to  see  yoii  home  at 
all;  for  I've  been  in  care  about  you.  You're  very  welcome, 
Joe.  if  lieu  are  come  home  honest  andsober,  wby  that  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  coming  home  rich. ' 

Wylie  buuff  nis  head  and  pondered  these  words;  and  well  he 
might,  for  be  nad  not  some  home  either  so  sober  or  so  honest  as 
be  went^ut)  but  quite  as  poor. 

However  his  elastic  spirit  soon  revived  in  Nancy's  sunshine; 
and  be  became  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

But  when,  presuming  upon  her  affection,  he  urged  her  to 
ma«y  him,  and  trust  to  Providence,  she  laughed  in  bis  face. 
.  '/Trust  to  himprovidence  you  mean,"  said  she:   "no,  no,  Jo- 
seph.   If  you  are  unlucky,  I  must  be  lucky,  before  you  and.me 
can  come  together."     •  , 

Then  Wylie  resolved  tp  have  hia  j620O0  at  all  risks.  He  had 
one  great  advantage  over  e  landsman  who  has  committed  a 
crime:  he  oould -always  go  to  sea,,  and  find  employment,  first  in 
one  ship,  and  then  in  another.  Terra  firma  was  not  one  of  the 
neoensaries  of  life  ^e  him. 

He  came  to  Wardlaw 's  office  to  feel  his  way:  and  talked 
gaardedly  to  Michael  Penfold  about  the  loss  of  the  Proserpine. 
HJB  apparent  object  was  to- give  information:  his  real  object 
was  to  gather  it.  He  learned  that  old  Wardlaw  waa  very  much 
occupied  with  fitting  out  a  steamer:  that  the  forty  chests  of 
copper  had  actually  come  up  from  the  Shannon  and  were  un- 
der their  feet  at  that  moment;  and  that  young  Wardlaw  was 
desperatoly  Ul  and  never  come  to  tbe  office.  Michael  had^not 
at  tliat  time  learned  the  ti-ue  cause  of  young  AVardlaw's  Illness. 
Yet  ^Vylie  saw  that  yonng  Wardlaw's  continued  absence  from 
tbe  office  gave  MidiaBl  singular  uneasiness.  The  old  man  fig- 
Ited,  and  washed  the  air  with  bis  hands,  and  with'  simple  cun- 
ning urged  Wylie  to  go  und  see  him  about  the  rroserpfne:'  and 
get  nim  to  .the •office,  if  it  wns  only  for  an  hour  or  two.  «'^ell 
nimi  woare  all  sixes  and  sevens,  Mr.  Wylie." 

*  'Well,"  said  WyKe,  affecting  a  desire  to  oblige,  "give  me  a 
line  to  him:  for  I've  been  twice  gnd  could  never  get  in." 

Michael  wrote  an  earnest  line  to  say  that  WardUtw  senior 
had  been  hitherto  mpoh  occupied  in  fitting  out  tbe  Springbok, 
but  that  ho  was  going  into  the  books  next  weok.  What  was  to 
bo  ddno? 

Tbe  note  was  received;  but  Arthur  declined  to  sec  the  bear- 
ei*.  Then  Wylie  told  the  servant  it  was-  Joseph  Wylie,  on  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Tell  biin  I  mnst  stand  at  the  j^^tairfoot 
and  hallo  it  out,  if  he  Won't  bear-  It  any  other  way." 

This  Ai-eat  obtained  his  admission  to  Arthur  Wardlaw.  llie 
sailor  fomid  him  on  a  i-ofa,  in  a  darkene/l  room,  pule  and  worn 
to  a  shadow. 

"Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Wylie.  firmly,  *you  muen't  think  I 
don't  feci  for  you;  but,  sir,  we  arc  gone  too  far  to  stop,  you 
and  mo.    There  ai-e  two  sides  to  this  bnsine^<:    it   Is  ci.>«.000 

lav  you,  and  f2000  for  me,  or  it  is " 

'•What  do  1  care  for  money  now?*'  groaned  Wardlaw.  **J#et 
it  all  go  to  tbe  devil,  who  tempted  mo  to  destroy  ber  I  loved 
better  than  money,  bettor  than  all  the  world." 

"Well,  but  hear  me  out,"  said  Wylie.  "1  say  it  is  £150,000 
to  ypu,  and  £2000  to  me,  or  else  it  y  twenty  yeai*s'  penal  se^ 
vice  to  both  on  us'"  ^^^  t 

"Penal  servitude!'*  And  the  words  rouse? 'tie  merchant 
from  bis  lethargy  like  a  shower-bath. 
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**You  know  that  well  enough,"  said  Wylie.  "Why,  'twas  a 
hanging  matter  a  few  yeays  ago.  Come,  come,  there  aro  no 
two  ways;  you  must  be  a  man,  ot  we  are  undone." 

Fear  prevailed  in  that  timorous  breast,  which  evAti  love  of 
money  had  failed  to  rouse.  WardlaW  sat  up,  stared  wHdly, 
and  asked  Wylie  what  ho  was  to  do. 

* 'First  let  me  ring  for  a  bottle  of  that  old  brandy  of  youre*" 

The  brandy  was  got.  Wylie  induced  him  to  drink  a  wHiO' 
glassful  neat,  and  then  to  sit  at  the  table  and  examfno  tbo  sail- 
ors' declaration;  and  the  log.  *'I'm  no  great  scholar,"  said  ho. 
"I  warri%  a  going  to  lay  these  before  the  underwriters,  tiUyoti 
had  overhauled  them,  There,  take  another  drop  now— 'twill 
do  yon  good— while  1  draw  up  this  thundering  oliod.'* 

Thus  encouraged  and  urged,  the  broken*h©art»d  sobomer 
languidly  compared  the  seamen's  declaration  'with  the  Hh^; 
and,  even  in  bis  feeble  state  of  mind  and  body,  made  an  awl- 
ward  discovery  at  one*?.  • 

^'Why,  they  don't  correspond!"  said  ho. 

*'What  don'^t  correspond?'' 

"Tour  men's  statement  and  the  ship^s  log.  The  men  speak 
of  one  heavy  gale  after  another,  in    January,  and    the  puafpi 

going;  but  the  log  says,  'A  puff  of  wind  from  the  N.  B.'  Aod 
ere,  again,  the  entry  exposes  your  exaggeration;  one  branch 
of  our  evidence  contradicts  the  other;  this  comes  of  trying^  to 
prove  too  much.  You  must  say  the  log  was  lost,  weotdOWti 
with  the  ship." 

"How  can  I?''  cried  Wylio.  "I  huv<»  told  too  many  I  havo 
got  it  safe  at  home.''       *  -  * 

"Why  did  you  say  that?    What  raadnef*8l" 

*'Why  were  you  away  ftrom  your  office  at  such  a  thno?  How 
can  I  know  everything  and  do  cverytbing?  i  eountod  on  you 
for  the  head-work  ashwSj.  Can't  ye  think  of  any  way  to  sqpare 
the  log  to  that  part  of  our  tale?— might  pa«<te  in  a  leaf  orlwo, 
eh?" 

*'That  would  be  dlscovoretl  at  once.  Yon  have  committed  an 
irremediable  error.  Wliat  broad  strokes  this  Hud«oB  mdlfCs. 
lie  must  have  written  wHh  the  stump  of  a  qoill." 

Wylie  received  this  last  observation  with  a  look  of  ooittempt 
for  the  mind  tbat  could  put  so  trivial  a  qnestion  ii*.  «o  great  an 
emergency. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  poM*  Hud-on  is  dead?"  asked  Wardlaw 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Dead!  Don't  1  tell  you  1  saw  him  dief-  said  Wylie,  tremb- 
ling all  of  a  sudden. 

He  took  a  glaas  of  brandy  and  sent  ii  flying  down  bit  tbraoA^ 

''Leave  the  paper  with  ui«,'-  said  Arimir,  languid^}  "ami 
tell  Tenfold  ri)  crawl  to  lh«  ofBco  to-morrow.  You  can  meet 
me  there:  I  shall  Scu  n embody  elio.'' 

Wylie  called  noxt  day  at  the  ofRcu,  aud  was  reocivod  by  >F«n' 
told,  who  had  now  learuad  the  caHSO  of  Arthur's  griel!,  aii4 
ushered  the  visitor  in  to  him  with  looks  of  bonevoient  cosofrWr 
Arthur  was  seated  like  a  lunatic,  pak)  and  motiooloas^  oif  tho 
table  before  him  was  a  roast  fowl  and  a  salt»d,  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  cut.  His  mind  appt^ared  to  altomMe  betaveen  lovfs 
and  fraud,  for,  as  soon  as  Uu  saw  Wyiio  he  gave  himaeil  a  sort 
of  shako,  aud  handed  Wylie  ihc  log  and  the  papers. 

'^Examine  them:  they  agree  better  witlaeaeb  other  now.'* 

Wylie  examined  Iho  log,aDd  started  with  sarptlse  and  super- 
stitious terror.  ''Why,  liiram  s  ^host  has  been  here  at  work!" 
said  he.    "Jt  is  his  very  handwriting .'' 

''Hushr'  said  Wardlaw;  'not  so  loud.     Will  itdu?*' 

''The  writing  will  do  nrst<rate;  bui  uay  pno  can  sbe  tb»  Wg 
has  never  been  to  sea?** 

Inspired  by  the  othcr'.s  ingunuity,  he  then,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  emptied  the  salt-ccllur  into  a  plate,'  and  poured  a 
little  water  over  it.  He  wotted  the  loaves  of  the  log  wltib  th» 
salt-water,  and  dog's-eared  the  whole  book. 

Wardlaw  sighed.  See  wliat,  expedients  wo  am  driven  to," 
said  be.  Ho  then  took  a  little  .soot  from  the  chimney,  and  mix- 
ed it  with  salad  oil.  lie  applied  some  of  this  mittore  to  the 
parchment  cover,  rubbed  it  oft',  and  by  much  nmnlpulation 
gave  it  a  certain  mellow  look,  as  if  it  had  been  used  by  fork- 
ing hands. 

Wylie  was  armed  with  these  materials,  apd  furaishod  with 
money,  to  keep  bis  .sailors  to  their  tale,  in  case  of  feheir  beiag 
examined. 

Arthur  begged,  in  bis  pre^^ent  alHiotion,  to  be  excused  from 
going  personally  into  the  matter  of  the  Proserpine;  and  said 
that  Penfold  had  the  ship^s  log,  and  the  declaration  of  the  sur- 
vivors, which  the  insurers  could  inspect,  previous  to  their  being 
deposited  at  Lloyd's. 

The  whole  thing  wore  an  excellent  face,  and  nobody  found  a 
peg  to  hang  suspicion  on  so  far. 


Alter  tiiBf  proUmlbary,  and  the  depo#U  of  the  paipecs,  noth- 
ing w&frhumed;  the  merchant,  aWorbOd  in  hid  Ifrftef/ doomed 
to  be  forgetting  to  %ak  for  his  money.  Wy9!e  retndMl^ted; 
but  Arthur  continceA  him  they  were  still- oh  too  tiefetirill  f^retmd 
to  show  any  htrrrt  without  etoHifli:  smptolon.    '        ' 

Akid  80  passed  two  weary  moims,  mirinjg  whiefr  W^li*  fen 
ontof^aoey  Rovfte's  go6d  gracee»  1%^  idlid|<:'«%9u«'a«in§ 
nothing. 

"Be^otta  waiting  for  the  pliim  to  fait  into  yonr.nowtk. 
youDgmant"  said  she. 

The  dOi^and  was  n^d^  o»  tbe  underwrttOM  jind  AHimq  •on- 
trived  (hat  It  6)ioold  eoihe  fbom  Ids  fMler.  *  Tte  Jm. -wks^of 
excellent  repute ,  and  had  paid  ^vndMdr  of  ^m&^shmom^  wUfaoul 
al08stotheuBderwrlt«fs»  Tfae  Porservkie  k«$  MaodnM  at 
sea;  several  lives  had  beeta  tobi,  and  of  m  e«rrivdis,ie««Tii»a 
ednce  died,  owing  to  the  hoNtobtpi  be  hftd  endaiied. '  «Att  tills 
betokened  a  ^^eirain^  calMiity.  Novortieiwi .  ooe  wy  ofrsiapi' 
cion  rested  on  tiie  case,  al  finft.  Ttte  oanMn  Io#4iiB  FioseB^tee 
had  lost  a  great  many  ships;  aftd  on  tm  Oti|tfdiioiiae«Deat, 
one  or  two  were  resMved  to  eift  the  baited  on  that  glrpwnd 
alon^.  Bnt,  when  fiVe  eye-witde«ei,  soppttdshigiiiil'  aarttta^ 
of  the  word  'Mrittk^'^^eeiared  tttutOiMitiia^Htfieenbad  nftiBni 
to  leave  the  vemei,  and  doe^tiiiod  ms  iotii|r  do#a  witir  Vke 
sbtoj  from  an  okMniato  and  too  exalted  eiase  'ol^aty.lwny 
difnk  was  closed;  and,  to  cut  the  viMler'  ehort*  tim  imuatumme 
money  was  pMd  to  tiie  last  shilltng,  wid  BeMon,fnie  Of  -tlia 
small  underwriters,  ruined!  KMHgr  Ilwlse,  wb*  woHiodfi>r 
Mrs. Benson,  lOf^  16s.  Gd.,  and  was  drMdfalky  patoutaJramtlL 
Wylie  heard  her  UmentationB,  aid 'gvlnMd;  .fiepimow' hSs 
£2(M  was  m  good  as  in  his  iiooket^  be  thought  GotAL  was 
his  constei'nation  when  Arthur  told  hint  that  crery  ahdlliag  of 
the  money  was  fdrestalled,  ^d  that  tbe  ontirt  proAt  of  tbe 
transaction  was  yet  to  cdttO,  viz.,  by  tboealb  of  thii  g»ia>^u»t. 
'•Then,  sell  it,'^' said  Wylie. 

^*l  dare  not.    The  aflf^ir  mutt  oool  down  before  i  eau  mppamr 
as  a  seller  of  gold:  and.  even  then  I  miust  dribble  it  outwiih 
great  caution.   Vhank  tea^^enit  is ^o  longer  44  thoab ortMTs." 
"Where  is  it,  then?"  '-  ' 

"That  i^  my  secret.  You  wilt  get  yaar  tmi  aU  In  ^ood 
thne;  and,  if  H  makea  you  Onc^Miili  ptUiae  wtetehod  as  it  bas 
Difade  me,  you  wilt  <hattk  waHw all  iMle^ielaya.'^ 

At  last  Wylie  lost  all  patienoi.  and  began  4a  tibew  hit  .teoifa; 
and  then  Arthur  WanHaw  paid  him  his  J&Hm  in  forty  eriap 
notes. 

He  crammed  them  into  a  aidepcfekety  aod:«wfint  down  tvMiai- 
pbaut  to  Nancy  Bouse.  Tbraugb  ber  |Kielor  window  Iwaaaw 
tbe  lx»nign  counleuauee  of  MiiOiael  PtnMd.  Ba  ttiea  jsemem- 
bered  POnfold  had  toM  his,  sometime  befoce,  <lia4  lie  waygo- 
ing to  lodge  with  her,  as  soon  as  the  present  lodger  should  |^. 
This,  however,  rather  iaterrupted  WyUe'a  4Hmi  M  walk- 
ing In  and  chudking  fbe  two  t^iMaad  pounds  iuta  Na»€^'»  la^. 
On  tfa6  contrary,  he  shored  Uliem  daepar  down  ta  his  paekot, 
and  resolved  to  see  the  old  gentleman  to  bod,  and  then  pro- 
duce his  pelf,  and  fix  the  wedding  day  with  Haoo|'. 

He  came  in  and  found  her  crying,  and  Poaliftd  maAi^^rtak 
etforts  to  console  her.  The  tea  tMni^wera^O*  the  table,  and 
Nancy 'a  oup  half  omatied* 
Wylie  came  in,  and  said- -''Why  what  h  the  matter  now?*' 
Uo  said  this  miahly  choerfuUjv^  00®  ^^o  carried  the  pana. 
cea  for  all  ills  in  nis  pocket,  and  a  mcdiciae  peculiarly  suited 
to  Nancy  Route's  constitution.  But  he  had  not  quite  fa&emed 
her  yet 

As  soon  as  over  she  saw  him  she  wiped  her  oyesf,  and  asked 
him,  what  he  wanted  there,  Wylie  stared  at  tUe  reception: 
but  replied  stoutly  tJ)at  it  was  pretty  well  known  by  this  time 
what  be  wanted  in  that  quarter. 

*•  Well,  then,"  said  NajSoy,  "^Vant  v/\\\  be  your  master.  Why 
did  you  never  tell  me  Miss  Ilelcji  was  in  that  ship?  iny  sweet, 
dear  misti-css  us  was,  that  I  feci  for^  like  a  mother.  You  left 
her  to  drown,  and  saved  your  own  great  useless  catcas.",  and 
djTOwnded  she  is,  poor  dear.    Get  out  o^  my  sight,  do." 

*'ItwasnH  my  fault,  Nancy,"  said  iVyUe,  earheslly.  "I 
didn't  know  who  she  was,  aqd  1  advised  her  to  coipe  with  us: 
but  flbe  would  go  with  that  paraop  cliap.'* 

**What  parson  chap?  What  a  liar  you  be?  She  is  Ward- 
law's  sweetheart,  and  don't  care  for  ao  parsons.  If  yov  didn't 
know  you  waa  to  blame,  why  dida't  you  tell  ni^  .a  word  of 
your  own  a^curd?  Yoakep  dark.  Do  you  gaiL  yourself  a 
uao,  to  leave  my  poor  youag  lady  to  shift  far  be£8clft-< —  ^ 

'^he  hada6{p)udaciiance..to  live  as  1  b^,*'  said  Wyli£, 
suUbnly. 

*'N0  she  hadn^t;  you  took  care  o'  yourself.  Well,  e^ce  yoii 
are  so  ibnd  of  yourself,  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  and  don't 
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ome  bore  no  mov^  xAi^  t^*^)  l^^W  the^slvht  on  ye.  Y^*^ 
,Te  Uke  the  black^ofe  fa  %if  eye*,  tki  Wi^ayl  will  be.  Poo**' 
tear  Misa  Helen.'  Ah,  I  cried  when  she  lei t— my  mind  misgav^ 
i^  4Hit  tittle  I  thonghi  »he  wonM  nerlsh  in  tho  salt  soas,  and 
itf  1tor'#(Wt  of  a  man  ti>  the  shl|j.*  If  you  had  gpne  <J\it  again 
il«ii^^0'^teattib«ft^^Mr.  Fenrold  hata  told  me  an  ab^nt  It 
-tHI  i))1let^y&ti  wieren't  sb  m«ch  tio  bUme.  But  no;  lallop- 
ng  and  looking  about  all  day  for  ntontbs.  There's  my  door, 
oe  AVylie;  I  can't  cry  comfortably  before  you,  as  had  a  hand 
a  drdwndtilg  of  her.  Ytui  and  me  te  parted  forever.  Til  die 
«  iwu,  ei^  i'U  marnr  a  mak;  wliiob  yon  dloH  on«,  nor  nothing 
acetone.  Ii  ite  widtog  fo^.  you  W-  hold  the  door  opeii,  Mr. 
^iifaldtf  or  don't  I  steik  plain  emarh?  Them  aa  I  ga^e  tbe 
nkp^ni^w  y«a  dtdft^  wMfttso  ttovbleUing.'' 

"^•U  Vm  gotog/'  Bai^  WyHe^sntteMy,  ahd  with  oon«lder* 
ble  feeling,  '-This  is  hard  lines.*' 

But  Nancy  was  inexorable,  and  turned  bim  out  with  tb^ 
?2000  in  his  ppoket. 

He  took  the  notes  out  and  flung  them  furiously  down  in  the 
lirt*  *      '  -  - 

T^  pe  did  what  everybody  -d^e^  under  siimiUr  cirounir 
^aaqeK  ae  picked  tbfm  up  agaui  ^ad  poaketed  them  along 
wjSk  m  other  dirt  tbay  had  gatheteid . 

l^ext  dfiy  he  fvent  ilown  to  tijie  docka>  and  looked  oat  for  a 
hip:  he  soon  got  one,  and  signed  as  Boc^ond  matq^  She  was  to 
lail  in  a  fortn^jht. 

But,  before  a  week  was  out  the  banknotes  had  told  so  upon 
ilm  that  be  was  na  longer  game  to  go  to  sea.  But  the  captain 
le  had  signed  with  was  a  lWtar,:and  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
9e  consulted  a  knowing  frieudrand  that  friend  advised  him  to 
lisguise  himself  till  the  ship  had  sailed^  Aocordiagly  he  rigged 
limself  out  with  a  long  coat|  and  a  b^rd  apd  speQtacles,  and 
tiid  his  sea-slonob  as  well  as  jbe  could,  and  ebang^d  his  lodg- 
ings. Finding  he  succeeded  so  well  he  thought  be  might  as 
well  have  the  pleasure  of  ioaklpg  at  Naiiey  Bouie,  if  he  could 
aot  talk  to  her,  So  he  aotu^kUy  had  the  hardihood  to  take  the 
parlor  next  dooc  and  by  this  means  he  heard  her  move  about 
her  room,  and  caught  a  sight  of  her  at  work  on  her  little  green 
and  he  wa<3  shrewd  enough  to  observe  she  did  not  sing  and 
whistle  as  she  nsed  ^.  The  dog  chuckled  at  that 

His  banknotes  worried  him  night  an4  di^.  He  was  afraid  to 
put  them  in  a  bank,  afraid  to  take  them  ahaut  witib  him  to  his 
haunts;  aft-aid  to  leave  them  at  home;  and  out  of  this  his  per- 
plexity arose  some  incidents  worCh  relating  in  their  proper 
order. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  returned  to  his  business;  but  he  was  a 
changed  man.  All  zest  in  the  thing  was  gone.  Uis  fraud  set 
him  above  the  world;  and  that  was  now  enou^  for  him,  in 
whom  ambition  was  now  dead,  and  indeed  nothing  left  alive  in 
him  but  deep  regrets. 

He  drew  in  the  horns  of  speculation,  and  went  on  in  the 
same  old  safe  routine;  and  to  the  safe  restless  activity  t^t  had 
jeopardized  the  Arm,  succeeded  a  strange  torpidity.  Hb  wore 
black  for  Helen;  and  sorrowed  without  hope.  He  felt  he  had 
offended  Heaven,  and  had  met  his  punishment  in  Helen's 
death. 

Wardlaw  senior  retired  to  Elm  Trees,  and  seldom  saw  his 
son.  When  they  did  meet  th^  old  man  sometimes  whispered 
hope,  but  tbe  whisper  was  faint  and  unheeded. 

One  day  Wardlaw  senior  came  up  express,  td'  communicate 
to  Arthur  a  letter  from  Cteneral  Rolleston,  written  at  Valpara- 
iso. In  this  letter  General  Rc/Ufisloii  deplored  his  nnsuccessfnl 
search:  but  said  he  was  going  westward,  upon  the  report  of  a 
Ontelr,whai)eB,  frbo  had  9em  %n  iA^  rifledted  in  the  Ay, 
while  Baling  between  Juan  Fernanfe^  and  Norfolk  Isle. 

Arthnr  only  shook  btfi' bead  T^ith  a  ghastly  smile.  "8hjs  is 
in  Heaven,"  said  he,  "and  I  shall  never  see  ner  again,  neither 
here  nor  hereafter." 

Wardlaw  senior  was  sboeked  at  this  speech:  but  be  made  no 
reply.  He  pitied  his  son  too  much  to  criticize  the  expressions 
into  which  his  bitter  ^rrief  betrayed  him.  He  was  old,  and  had 
seen  the  triumphs  of  time  over  all  things  human  sorrow  includ- 
ed. These  however,  as  yet^  had  had  done  nothing  for  Arthur 
Wardlaw.  At  the  end  of  six  months  his  grief  was  as  sombre 
and  deadly  as  the  flrst  week. 

But  one  day,  as  this  pale  figure  in  deep  mourning  sat  at  his 
table,  going  listlessly  and  mechanically  through  tbe  business  of 
scraping'  money  together  for  others  to  eigov,  whose  hearts,  un- 
like his,  might  not  be  in  the  grave,  his  father  burst  in  npon 
him  with  a  telegram  in  hb  hand,  and  waved  it  over  his  bead  in 


ttiiimph«   ''She  10  foundl  she  is  found!"  he  roared:  *'read 
that,'^  and  thrust  the  telegram  into  bis  hands. 

Thoao  hmJB  tDembted,  and  the  languid  voice  rose  into  shrieks 
Of  a«<«lMmaili  and  ielight,  as  Arthur  read  the  words,  ''We 
havta  got  her  alive  and  well:  shirtl  be  be  at  Charing  Cross  Ho- 
tel, 8  p. it," 


C  II   A  P  T  K  K      I.  1  V  . 

Whilst  the  boat  was  going  to  the  Springbok,  General  RoUes- 
foh  Whispered  to  Captain  Moreland,  and  what  he  said  miAy  be 
almost  guessed  from  what  occurred  en  board  tbe  steamer 
soon  afterwards.  Helen  was  carried  trembling  to  tbe  cabin, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  heave  the  anchor  and  get  under 
way.  A  groan  of  aisappointment  ran  through  the  ship;  Cap- 
Moreland  expressed  the  General's  regret  to  the  men,  and 
divided  £200  npon  the  capstan;  and  the  groan  ended  with  a 
cheer. 

As  for  Helen's  condition,  that  was  ai  first  mistaken  for  ill 
health.  She  buried  herself  for  two  whole  days  in  her  cabin; 
and  from  that  place  faint  moans  were  heard  now  and  tbeo* 
The  sailors  called  her  tbe  sick  lady. 

Heaven  knows  wliat  she  went  t1»rough  in  that  forty-eight 
honrs. 

She  came  upon  deck  at  last  in  a  strange  state  of  mind  and 
body;  restless,  strung  up,  absorbed.  The  rare  vigor  she  had 
acquired  on  the  island  came  out  now  with  a  vengeance.  She 
walked  the  deck  with  briskness,  and  a  pertinacity  that  awa- 
kened admiration  in  the  crow  at  first,  but  by-and-by  supersti- 
tieuB  awe.  For  while  the  untiring  feet  went  to  and  fro  orer 
leagues  and  leagues  of  plank  ever^  day,  the  great  hazel 
eyes  were  turned  inwards,  and  the  mind,  absorbed  with  one 
ilea,  skimmed  the  men  and  things  about  her  listlessly. 

She  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  her  whole  nature  was  string- 
ingitself up  to  do  the  work. 

She  walked  so  many  miles  a  day,  partly  from  excitement, 
p«irUy  with  a  deliberate  resolvo  to  cherish  her  health  and 
siraagth:  *'T  may  want  them  both,"  saM  she,  "to  dear  Robert 
Pinfold."  Thought  and  high  purpose  shone  through  her  so, 
that  after  awhile  nobody  dared  trouble  her  much  with  common- 
places. To  her  father  she  was  always  sweet  and  filial;  but  sad- 
ly cold  compared  wHh  what  she  bad  always  been  hitherto  He 
was  taking  her  body  to  Kngland,  but  her  heart  stayed  behind  • 
upon  that  island:  he  saw  this  and  said  it. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  she,  coldly  and  that  was  ali  her  reply, 

S<Mnemae«  she  had  violent  passions  of  weeping;  and  then  he 
would  endeavor  to  console  her:  but  in  vain.  They  ran  their 
oonne,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  bodily  activity  and  concen- 
tration of  purpose  they  bad  interrupted  for  a  little  while. 

At  last,  after  a  rapid  voyage,  tbey  drew  near  the  English 
ooisl;  and  then  Greneral  Rolleston,  who  bad  hitherto  spared  her 
feeliogS)  and  been  most  indulgent  and  considerate,  felt  it  was 
high  time  to  aome  to  an  understanding  with  her  as  to  t^e  course 
tbey  should  both  pursue. 

"Ifow  Helen,"  said  he,  "about  the  Wardlaws!" 

Halaa  gave  a  slight  shudder.  But  she  said,  after  a  slight 
baiitfi4ion.    "I-iet  me  know  your  wishes." 

'*0h,  mine  are,  not  to  be  too  ungrateful  to  the  father,  and  not 
to  deceive  tbe  son." 

**l  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  father,  nor  deceive  the  sen," 
said  Helen,  firmly. 

The  Gejieral  kissed  her  on  the  brojv,  and  called  her  his 
brave  girl.  "But,"  said  be,  "on  the  other  band  it  must  not  be 
publisfied  that  you  have  been  for  eight  months  on  an  island 
witk  a  convict.  Anything  sooAer  than  that.  Tou  know  tbe 
nalice  of  your  own  sex:  if  one  of  the  ladies,  who  kiss  you  at 
every  visit,  geta  hold  of  that,  you  will  be  an  outcaflt  from  soci- 


ety.' 
H< 


:olen  blushed  and  trembled.  'Nobody  need  be  told  that 
but  Arthur;  and  1  am  sure  be  loves  me  well  enough  not  to  in- 
jure me  with  the  world.''^ 

"But  he  would  be  justififnl  in  declining  your  hand,  after  such 
a  revelation.'' 

"Quite.  And  I  hope  he  will  decline  it,  when  he  knows  I 
love  another,  however  hopelessly." 

"You  are  going  to  tell  Arthur  Wardlaw  all  that?" 

"I  am." 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is,  yon  are  not  like  other  women." 

"I  have  been  brought  up  by  a  man." 

*'If  I  was  Arthur  Wardlaw,  it  would-.be  the  libt  word  you 
3hould  ever  speak  to  me."     .-izea  w  ^^jOOQIC 

"If  you  were  .Vrthur  Wardlaw,  I  should  be  (6?  that  dear  !^^- 
land  now." 
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**Well  suppose  his  love  should  be  g^reater  thun  Ihb  ^s|Mrit 
and—" 

"If  he  does  not  go  back,  when  be  heftrd  of  uy  ft«»eil«s  16Ve, 
I  don't  see  how  I  can.  I  shall  marry  liita,  nkid  iifyi  wilii  all 
my  son  1  to  lovo  him.  Vi\  Open  every  door  in  LoD^m  to 
Robert  Penfold  except  my  husband's.  And  that  door,  while  I 
live,  he  Bhall  never  enter.  Oh,  my  heart:  my  heart!"  She 
barst  out  sobbing  desperately:  and  her  father  laid  her  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  sighed  deeply,  and  asked  himself  how  all 
this  would  end. 

Before  they  landed  her  iortitude  seemed  to  return:  and  of 
her  own  accord  she  begged  her  fatlier  to  tclegrapb  to  tbp  Ward- 
laws. 

"Would  you  not  like  a  day  to  compose  yourself,  and  pjfo- 
pare  yourself  for  this  trying  interview?"  said  he, 

^'I  should:  but  it  is  mere  weaknefift  And  I  must  cure  m)>^lf 
of  weakness,  or  I  shall  neyer  clear  Robert  Penfold.  And  thionj 
papa,  I  think  of  you.  If  old  Mr,  Wardlaw  heard  you  had  been 
a  day  in  town,  you  might  suffer  in  his  ^ood  opinion.  We  shall 
bo  in  London  at  seven.  Ask  them  at  eight.  That  will  be-  an 
hour's  respite.    God  help  me." 

Long  before  eight  o'clock  Arthur  Wardlaw  had  passed  from 
a  state  of  sombre  misery  and  remorse  to  one  of  joy,  exnltatioa, 
and  unmixed  happiness.  He  no  longer  regqretted  bis  crime* nor 
the  loss  of  the  Proserpine:  Helen  was  alive  and  well,  and 
attributed  not  her  danger' but  only  her  preservation  to  the 
Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw  senior  kept  bis  cai'riage  i»  town,  and  precisely  at 
eight  o/clock  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  botef. 

They  followed  the  servant  with  bounding  hearts,  and  inisbed 
Into  the  room  where  the  General  and  Ileleiv stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Old  Wardlaw  went  to  the  General  with  both 
hands  out  and  so  the  General  met  hiia,  and  between  these  two 
it  was  almost  an  embrace,.  Arthur  j:an  to  Helen  with  cries  of 
joy  and  admiration,  and  kissed  her  bands. again  and  agaiBf  and 
shed  such  genuine  tears  of  joy  over  them  that  she  trembled  ail 
over,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  He  Imeeled  at  her  feet 
and  still  imprisoned  one  hand,  and'mumbled  it>  while  she  tnror 
ed  b^r  head  away  and  held  her  other  band  before  her  face  to 
hide  its  real  expression,  which  was  a  mixture  of  pity  and  r» 
pugnance.  But,  as  her  ftice  was  covered,  and  her  eloquent 
body  quivered,  and  her  hand  was  not  withdrawn,  it  seemed  a 
sweet  picture  of  feminine  affection,  to  thofie  who  had  not  tbe 
key. 

At  last  she  \vii.s  relieved  from  this  embariasHing  sltuatioii  by 
old  Wardlaw:  lie  cried  out  on  thi$  monopoly,  and  Helen  in- 
stantly dar(ed  out  of  her  chair  and  went  to  him  and  pat  up  her 
cheek  to  him,  which  he  kissed;  and  then  she  thanked  him  warm* 
ly  for  his  courage  in  not  despairing  of  her  life,  and  his  good- 
ness in  sending  out  a  ship  for  her. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  she  could  not  feel  grateful,  and  she  was 
ashamed  to  show  no  feeling  at  all  in  return  for  so  much;  so  she 
was  eloquent,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  naturally  very  mnch 
pleased  at  flrst:  but  he  caught  an  expression  of  pain  on 
Arthur's  face  and  then  ho  stopped  her.  '*My  dear,''  said  hi>, 
"you  ought  to  thank  Artiiur,  not  me;  for  it  was  his  love  for  you 
which  waa  the. cause  mj  zeal.  If  you  owe  ma  anything,  pay  it 
to  him,  for  he  deserves  it  best.  He  nearly  died  for  you,  nf 
sweet  girl.  No, no,  you  mnsu't  hang  your  head  for  wat.v  nei- 
ther* What  a  fool  I  am  to  revive  our  sorrows!  Here  we  are, 
the  happiest  four  in  Kngland.^'  Then  he  whit^^ered  t»  her, 
'•IJe  kind  to  pom*  .Vrfhur,  Uiat  \^  all  1  nsk.  His  very  life  de- 
pends upon  you."  i 

Helen  obeyed  ih'ih  order,  and  wchi  slowly  back  to  Anhur; 
and  sat.  colit  n^  ice,  on  Uie  Bofa  beside  hjm,  and  he  made^  love 
to  her.  She  .scarcely  heard  what  he  said:  she  was  Raking  her- 
self how  she  could  end  this  intolerable  interview,  and  endipe 
her  father's  looks,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  her  heart. 

At  last  slie  rose  and  went  aud  whispered,  to  him:  "My  cour- 
age fails  me.  Have  pity  on  mo  and  got  me  away.  Itistberfd 
man;  he  kills  mo.'' 

General  Kolleston  took  the  hint,  aud  uctwl  with  more  tact 
than  one  would  have  given  liim  credit  for.  He  got  \ip  and 
rang  tlie  bell  for  tea:  then  lie  said  to  Helen.  "You  don't  drink 
tea  now,  and  1  sec  you  are^excited  more  IhHU  is  good  for  you. 
You  had  belter  go  lo  bed-*"  j 

•Yes.  papa,'*  said  Helf n.  \ 

■ho  took  JKT  (andle.  and  a    .-h« 


\i)h\  liim  lit  a  low    V(»]ee.  ^h♦^  would  bf-  tlad  to 
iilnni'  to  rn 


)iru\\ . 

'At  wli.iJ  h«>Mr:  '  iaid  h«-  ♦•a!;.- 
"\Vhei;  v'li  liki'.     At  on*^''^ 
AtuI  ; ')    h*?  re  tiled,  leavinsf  him 


Waul  law.  >he  i 
!»p<»ftk    Irt  him  I 


pijiNi.5^K  CAKi:8.— Beat.,  the  yolks  yell,  and  ^o  eaoh  y«lk  add 
a  tablcspoonfol  of  sugar  and  one  ot  flour  tod  a^j  teyorfag 
preferred.  Drop  them  on  a  pan  weM  greia^,  and  bulse  ia  a 
qui^  oven.  Hake  theo^  gmaU.  They  l9^  pi^tlj  with  •Oier 
kinds  of.cako,  and  are  vejyr  nice. 

CoDHsjH,  wiTu  £4ua-):^(;B.-~Cbop  two  or  three  bard  boiled 
eggsfine.  Put  a  lump  of  batter  as  large  as  an  egg  in  a  mnoe- 
p^.on  the  fire.  When  oMlied  add  a  IMo  lemon>ice  nad  «iM 
chopped  egg,  and.  afteutizring  atttlie  tarn  it  over  tiie  liatL 
Always  put  a  fish  in  oeld  watery  when  It  Ixrfls,.  let  a  two^KMud 
fi^  cooJk  two  or  three  laiiMUes^  a  slx^ponnd  fish  six  or  eiirbt 
mmutoR. 

Fwu,  Cwm  Sal\k.— Take  a  fish.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
it;  and  in  a  few  momenta  the  scales  will  scrape  off  eaally.  Pat 
the  fish  on  the  fire,  just  covered  wilh  cold  water,  with  a  liWe 
pqiper  and  salt,  slice  of  oaidn  and  carrot,  and  clove  of  garlic. 
Pat  a  littld  batter  and  floor  on  the  fire.  When  melted,  addlialf 
a  pint  of  the  fish  water  and  stir,  with  a  little  touch  of  yinegar. 
Throw  m  your  capers  just  as  you  are  ready  to  turn  It  over  the 


THE   ROSEBUD. 


We  wandereil  in  the  garden, 

The  linnet  sang  hi  tiie  tree. 
My  love  she  spied  a  rosehad. 

And  plucked  and  gave  to  mc. 
I  kissed  the  beautiful  rosebud, 

Dear  love,  that  Aon  gavest  to  me, 
And  tliat  summer  day  li*  the  guden  ' 

My  heart  I  g^ve  to  thee. 

Three  days  in  a  vase  in  my  chamber 

I  cherished  my  flower  wil^  pride. 
And  watched  with  a  sweet  and  boyish  delight 

Its  petals  opening  wide; 
Until  it  had  blossomed  a  queenly  rose^ 

And  then  my  flower  I  took, 
And  careftilly  laid  it  between  the  leaves 

Of  an  old  and  scanty  book. 

Three  yeaw  the  maid  did  hold  my  heart 

In  a  casket  of  her  own, 
Till  thebeautifhl  bud  of  passion  had  growu 

A  fragrant  rose  full  blown; 
She  dramed  its  tender  fragrance. 

And  then,  ah,  woe  the  day! 
Unlocked  the  casket  of  her  heart, 

And  flung  my  flower  away.  ' 

In  the  saintly  book  I  was  reading  t  >  day, 

Forget ftj  I  awhile  of  my  woes. 
When  I  turned  o'er  a  leaf;  and  there  beheld 

A  faded,  withered  rose; 
It  breathed  of  the  past— of  that  summer  day 

In  the  garden  where  it  grew. 
.And  sorely  I  wept  o'er  my  wRbered  flower. 

And  my  heart-love  ivUbered  too. 
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RIDDLE     7  . 
Tell  me  why  Is  It  if  you  tend 
But  forty  d<riUra  to  a  Mend, 
Tt  doe-'  yonr  ktndneM  more  comineud 
Tlinn  If  you  should  five  hnodrcd  send? 

ANSWERS  TO  KO.^i'ff  PA9F  344. 

•  O.SL.MiEl  us 

'Vh^  co\f «rd  skalkUi^  roiiu<i  hkoii^ 

Ih  like  •  mouse-trap  as  yeu  tee. 
Tor  that  win  pazzle  any  monw, 

Aud  pnasillftnlmon?  Is  hf».  -^r^T/^ 
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LINES  TO  A  FAVORITE 

I  stray  alone  amid  this  calm 

And  ^Midowy  twilight— on  the  air 
Comes  evening's  low  mystorious  paalm. 

As  solemn  as  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Oh,  as  these  sounds  mv  sorrows  lull, 

My  soul,  from  earth^s  dark  fetters  free, 
Goes  forth  to  greet  the  beantifVi], 

Flying  on  Love's  dear  wingH  to  thee. 

Oh.  thou  to  me  urt  ver^  dear. 

I  love  thy  soft  and  high  control/ 
And  all  thy  tones  so  sweet  and  clear 

Are  blessed  musie  to  my  soul. 
Then  art  my  star  amid  the  dark. 

My  Buubow  on  the  tempest's  brow, 
My  young  dove  of  life's  wandering  ark 

To  bring  to  mo  Love's  olive-bough. 

Mayest  thou  e,er  be  as  now  thou  art, 

May  life  thy  every  hope  fulfil, 
And  no  springs  gush  within  thy  heart 

That  time  or  grief  to  ice  can  chill 
May'st  thou  ne^r  know  earth's  bitter  tearn, 

May'st  thou  escape  its  every  strife, 
And  all  the  day-springs  of  thy  years 

Redden  with  glory  in  thy  life. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST   OF   THE   SAXON    KINOS. 


BY    bin    K.    BULWER    LYTfON. 


THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  TBE  THRONE. 


**1  tell  thee,  Hilda,  said  the  earl,  iiapatieutly,  **I 
11  tbeo,  that  1  renounce  henceforth  all  faith  brtc  in 
im  whose  ways  are  concealed  from  our  eyea.  Thy 
id  and  thy  galdra  hare  pot  guarded  me  against 
:ril,  nor  armed  me  against  sin-  Nay,  perchance- - 
it  peace:  I  will  no  more  tempt  the  dark  art — I  will 
)  more  seek  to  disentangle  the  awful  truth  from  the 
iggling  lie.  All  «o  foretold  me  I  will  seek  to  forget 
-hope  from  n«»  prophocy,  fear  from  no  warning, 
et   the  soul  go    to  tho  Futnrp,  under  the  shadow  of 

odr'  .  ,    .      1. 

'•Pasa  on  thy  way  us  thou  wilt,  its  goal  is  the 
diiiie,  whether  seen  or  unmarked.  Pcrad venture  thou 
rt  wiBo,"  Haid  th*^'  Vala,  gloomily. 


'•For  my  country's  sake,  Heaven  be  my  witness, 
net  my  own,"  resumed  the  earl,  *'I  have  blotted  my 
conscience  and  sullied  my  truth.  .  My  country  alone 
can  redeem  me»  by  taking  my  life  as  a  thing  hallowed 
ever  more  to  her  service.  Selfish  ambition  do  I  lay 
aside,  selfish  power  shall  tempt  me  no  more;  lost  is 
the  ciarm  that  T  beheld  in  a  throne,  and,  save  lor 
Edith—'* 

'*No!  not  for  Edith,"  cried  the  betrothed,  advanc- 
ing, "not  even  for  Edith  shalt  thou  listen  to  other 
voice  than  that  of  thy  country  and  thy  soul/' 

The  earl  turned  round  abruptly,  and  his  eyes  were 
moist. 

**0  Hilda,*'  he  cried,  "see  henceforth  my  only  Vala; 
let  that  noble  heart  alone  intfi*pret  to  us  the  oracles 
of  the  future," 

The  next  day  JIarold  returned  with  Haco  and  a 
numerous  train  of  his  hous^ecarles  to  the  city.  Their 
ride  was  as  silent  as  that  of  the  day  before:  but  on 
reaching  Southwark,  Harold  turned  away  from  the 
bridge  toward  the  left,  gained  the  river  side,  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  house  of  one  of  his  lithsmeh  (a  frank- 
ling,  or  freed  ceorl).  Leaving  there  his  borset  he 
summoned  a  boat,  and  with  Haco,  was  rowed 
over  toward  the  fortified  palace  which  then  rose  to- 
ward the  west  of  Londoui  jutting  into  the  Thames, 
and  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  out  work  of  the 
old  Roman  city.  The  palace,  of  remotest  .antiquity, 
and  blending  all  work  and  architecture,  Roman,  Sax- 
on and  Danish,  had  been  repaired  by  Canute;  and 
from  a  high  window  in  the  upper  st^ry,  where  were 
the  royal  apartments,  the  body  of  the  traitor  Edric 
Strcone  (the  founder  of  the  house  of  Godwin)  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river. 

■'Whither  ge  wo,  Harold?"  asked  the  son  oi  Sweyn. 

**"We  go  to  visit  the  young  Atheling,  the  natural 
heu-  to  the  Saxon  throne,"  replied  Hai*old  in  a  firm 
voice.     "He  lodges  in  the  old  palace  of  our  kings." 

"They  say  in  Xormandy  that  the  boy  is  an  imbe- 
cile," 

**That  is  not  true,"  returned  Harold.  ■'!  will  present 
thee  to  him— judge." 

Haco  musea  a  Inument  and  said, — 

**I  think  I  divine  thy  purpose;  is  it  not  formed  on 
the  sudden,  Harold?" 

"It  was  the  counsel  of  Edith,"  answered  Harold, 
with  evident  emotion.  "And  yet  if  that  counsel  pre- 
vail? I  may  lose  the  power  to  soften  the  Church  and  to 
call  her  mine."  uigmzea  Dy  ^ 

"So  thou  wouldst  sacrifice  pven  Edith  for  thy 
country?" 
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''Since  I  hare  sinned  niethink»  T  could/'  «aid  the 
proud  man  liumbly. 

The  b#at  shot  into  a  little  creek,  or  rather  canal, 
which  then  ran  inland,  beside  the  black  and  rotting 
walls  of  the  fort.  The  two  earl-faorn  leaped  ashope, 
passed  under  a  Roman  arch,  gained  a  t  ouit  the  interior 
of  which  was  rudely  filled  up  by  tl)e  early  Saxon  hab- 
itations of  rough  timber  work,  already,  since  the  time 
of  Canute,  falling*  into  decay  ^^as  all  thiuf^s  did  which 
came  under  tUe  caw  of  Edward),  and  mounting  a 
stair  that  ran  along  the  outside  of  (he  house,  gained  a 
low  narrow  door,  which  stood  open.  In  the  passage 
within  were  one  or  two  of  the  king's  house-carles,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  young  Alheling,  with  livcr- 
loa  of  blue,  and  Danish  axes,  and  some  four  or  five 
German  servitors,  who  had  attended  his  faAer  from 
the  Emperor's  court.  One  of  these  last  ushered  the 
noble  Saxons  into  a  low,  forlorn  ante-hall;  and  there, 
to  Harold's  surprise,  he  found  Aired  the  Archbisliop 
of  York,  and  three  thegns  of  high  rank,  and  lineago 
ancient  and  purely  Saxon. 

Aired  approached  Harold  with  a  faint  ^rnile  on  his 
benign  face — 

"Methinks,  and  may  I  think  aright,  thou  comtst 
hither  with  the  same  purpose  as  myself  and  yr»u  noble 
thegns.'' 

*'And  that  purpose?^' 

''Is  to  see  and  to  judge  calmly  if,  despite  his  years, 
we  may  find  in  the  descendant  of  the  Ironsides  such  a 

Erince  as  we  may  commend  to  our  decaying  king  as 
is  heir,  and  tn  the  Witan  oh  a  chief  fit  to  defend  ihe 
land.'' 

••Thou  speakest  the  cause  of  my  own  coming.  With 
your  ears  will  I  hear,  with  your  eyes  will  I  see;  as  ye 
judge,  will  judge  I,''  said  Hartld,  dmwing  the  prelate 
towards  the  thegns,  so  that  they  might  hear  his  an- 
swer. 

The  chiefs  who  belonged  to  a  partT  that  had  often 
opposed  Godwin's  house,  had  exchanged  looks  of 
fear  and  trouble  when  Harold  entered;  but  at  his 
words  their  ^ank  faces  showed  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

Harold  presented  to  them  his  nephew,  with  whose 
grave  dignity  of  bearing,  beyond  his  years,  they 
were  favorably  impressed,  though  the  bishop  sighed 
when  he  saw  in  his  face  the  sombre  beauty  of  hie 
guilt)^  sire.  Xh^  group  then  conversed  anxiously  on 
the  declining  health  of  the  king,  the  disturbed  state  of 
the;  realm,  and  the  expediency,  if  possible  of  uniting 
all  sufiragos  in  favor  of  the  ntCRt  successor.  And  in 
Harold's  voice  and  manner,  as  in  Harold's  heart, 
there  was  nothing  that  seemed  conscious  of  his  own 
mighty  stake  and  just  hopes  in  that  election.  But  as 
time  wore  the  faces  of  the  Ihegns  became  over- 
cast; proud  men  and  great  witrnpp  were  they, 
and  they  liked  it  ill  that  the  boy  prince  kept  them  bo 
long  in  the  dismal  ante-room. 

At  length  the  German  officer,  who  had  gone  to  an 
nounce  their  coming,  returned ;  and  in  words  intel- 
ligible indeed  from  the  affinity  between  the  Saxon 
and  German,  but  still  disagreeably  foreign  to  English 
ear,  requested  them  to  follow  him  into  the  presence 
of  the  Atheling. 

In  a  room  still  retaining  the  rude  splendor  with 
which  it  had  been  iuvepted  by  Canute,  a  handsome 
boy  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  seeming 
much  younger,  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 


stuffed  bird,  as  a  lure  for  a  young  hawk   that    st 
blindfold  on  its  perch.    The  emptwrment   made 
habitual  a  partof  the  serious  educatforfof  youth  that 
thegns  smoothed  their  brows  at  the  sight,  and  deei 
the  boy  worthily  occupied.     At  another  end    of 
the  room,  a  grave  Norman  pritst  was  seated  at  a 
We  on  which  were  books  and  writing  implements : 
was  the  tutor  commissioned  by  Edward  to  teach 
Norman  tongue  and  saintly  lore  to  4he  AthdiBg. 
profurfoB  of  toy«  strewed  the  floor,  and  some  diild 
of  Edgar's  own  age  were  playing  ^nth   them.     1 
little  sieter  Margaret  was  sitting  seriously  apart  fi 
all  die  other  childven,  and  employed  in  needle-woi 

When  Aired  approached  the  Atheling,  with  a  ble 
ing  of  reverent  obeisance  and  paternal  cordiality, 
boy  cdi*clessy  cried  in  a  jargon,  half  German,  half  T^ 
man-French — 

"There,  come  nut  too  near,  you  snare  my   ha 
What  are  you  doing !    You  trample  my  toya   wb 
the  good   Norman   bishop   Wilhaui  sent  me    as 
present  from  the  duke.    Art  thou  blind  man?" 
'     *'My  son,"  said  the  prelate,  kindly,  "these   are 
things  of  thy  childhood- -childhood,  ends  sooner  w 
princes  than  with  common  men.    Leave  thy  lure  i 
thy  toys,  and  welcome  these  noble  thegns,    and 
dress  them,  so  please  you,  in  om-  own  Saxon  t^ngn 

"Saxon  tongue!— language  of  villeins!  n^t  I.  Lii 
do  I  know  of  it,  save  to  scold  a  ccorl  or  a  nw 
King  Edward  did  not  tell  me  to  learn  Saxon,  but  N 
man;  nnd  Godfroi  yonder  says,  that  if  I  know  Nora 
well,  Duke  William  will  make  me  his  knight.  But 
don't  desue  to  learn  anything  more  to-day."  And 
child  turned  peevishly  from  thegn  and  prelate. 

The  three  Saxon  lords  interchanged  looks  of  j 
found  displeasure  and  proud  disgust,  but  Harojd,  w 
an  effort  over  himpelf,  approached  and  said   winnii 

**Edgar,  the  Atheling,  thou  art  not  so   young 
thou  knowest  already  the  great  live  for  others.     M 
thou  not  be  proud  to  live*for  this  fair  country,   s 
these  noble  men,  and  to  speak  the  language  of  Alfi 
the  Great?'' 

"Alfred  the  Great!  they  always  weary  me  with  . 
fred  the  Great,"  said  the  boy  pouting.     "Alfred 
Great,  he  is  the  plague  of  my  life!     Ii  I  am  the  A 
eling,  men  are  to  live  for  me,  not  1  for  them;  anc 

?rou  tease  mo  any  more,  I  will  run  away  to  duke  W 
iam  in  Rquen;  Godfroi  says  1  shall  never  be  teaa 
there!" 

So  saying  the  child,  already  tired  of  hawk  andiu 
threw  himself  on  the  floor  with  the  other  childre 
and  snatched  the  toys  from  their  hands. 

The  serious  Margaret  then  rose  quietly,  and  we 
to  her  brother  and  said  in  good  Saxon — 

"Fie,  if  you  behave  thus  T  shall   call   you  mdm 

At  the  threat  of  that  word,  the  vilest  in  tlie  h 
guage — that  word  which  the  vilest  ceorl  w«mld  forf 
life  rather  than  endure— a  threat  applied  to  the  Atl 
ling  of  England,  the  descendant  o£  Saxon  heroes— t 
three  thegns  drew  near  and  watched  tlie  boy,  hopi 
that  he  would  start  to  his  feet  with  wrath  and  shai 

''Call  me  what  you  will  silly  i^istcr,"  said  the  chi 
indifferently,  "I  am  not  ro  Saxon  as  to  ctxxt  for  yo 
ceorlish  Saxon  names." 

"Enow,"  cried  the  proudtst  and  greatest  ot  i 
thegns,  his  very  mustache  curling  with  ire.    "Hew 
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I  be  called  niddeiiug^  shall  never  be  crowned 

gr 

'1  don't  want  to  be  crowned  king',  rude  man,  with 
ar  laidlj  mustaclie;  I  want  to  be  made  a  knigl\*, 
I  have  a  banderol  and  baldric.  Go  away!'* 
*We  go  son,"  tsaid  Aired  mournrully. 
^nd  with  slow  and  tottering  step  he  moved  to  the 
>r,  there  he  halted,  turned  back — and  the  child 
B  pointing  at  him  in  mimicry,  while  Goctfroi,  the 
i*man  tutor  amiled  aa  in  pleasure.  The  prelate 
K>k  his  head,  and  the  ^oup  gained  tlie  an  te- 
ll. 

*Fit  leadcr/ot  bearded  men!  fit  king  for   the  Saxou 
d!"  cried  on^  of  the  thegnp.    '*Ne  more  of  your 
baling,  Aired,  my  father." 
*No  more  of  him  indeed  1"  said  tho   prelate  mouvm 

*It  is  but  the  fault  of  his  narture  and  rearing — a 
fleeted  childhood  a  Norman  tutor,  German  hirelinga. 
B  may  re-mold  vet  the  pliant  cUy»"  eaid  Harold, 
^ay,'*  rcturuetf  Aired,  **ao  leisure  for  aueh  hopes,  no 
ie  to  undo  what  is  done  by  cwcamstauce,  and  I  fear 
nature.  Er^  the  year  is  out,  the  throne  will  ^tand 
pW  in  our  halls." 

'Who  then,"  said  Haco,  abruptly,  Vho  then— 
irdon  the  iguorancc  of  youth  wasted  in  captivity 
t-oad)— Avho  then,  failing  the  Atheling,  wiU  save 
8  realm  from  the  Norman  duke,  who,  I  know  well, 
mts  on  it  as  tho  reaper  ou  tho  harvest  ripening  for 
^  sickle?'' 

"Akfl,  who  thcuf*  murmured  Aired. 
^*\\nio  then!"  cried  the  three  thegns,  with  one  vwce, 
hy  the  worthiest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest  1     Stand 
th  Harold,  the  eail,  thou  art  the  maul"     And  with- 
i    awaiting    his    answer,     they    strode    from    the'' 
II. 


JOSH   BILLINGS'    PAPIRS. 

ROOSrRRS. 

RooBterb,  according  to  profaue  hiatt^ry,  if  mi  edu- 
,9hun  romembors  mo  ri^t,  wore  formerly  a  man, 
io  come  suddenly  upon  one  ov  the  heathen  gods,  at 
Lime  when  he  wasn't  pi-epared  to  see  company,  and 
iz,  for  that  offence,  rebuilt  over  into  the  fust  roos- 
p,  'and  was  forever  afterward  dostiued  tew  crow,  as 
kind  of  warnhig.  This  change  from  a  man  akounts 
f  their  fighting  abilities,  and  for  their  politenesfl  to 
e  hens.  Tharc  is  nothing  in  a  man  that  a  woman 
mkes  more  than  his  reddyuess  and  abUity  tew 
lash  another  fellow,  and  it  iz  jiss  so  with  a  hen. 
--hen  a  rooster  gits  licEed.  tlie  hena  all  march  oph 
itb  the  oilier  rooster,  if  he  ain't  half  bo  big  or  hand- 
sale. • 
It  iz  pluck  that  wins  a  hen  ui  a  woman- 
rhare  iz  gi'ate  variety  ov  pedigree  among  the  ruos- 
^r  race;  but  for  fetiddy  blzziness  give  me  the  old 
shun  dondniquc  rooster,  short-leg|cd,  and  when 
ley  walk,  they  always  Rtrut,  and  their  bozitomr?  stick 
at  like  an  alderman's  abdominal  cubboard.  1  his 
reed  is  hawk-colorcd,  and  has  a  crooked  tail  on 
lem,  arched  like  ^   aicklo,  and  ud  full  of  fouthers  as 

new  dufciter,  ,  1,1 

But  when  you  come  right  down  to  grit,  anU  iUr^w 
11  outside  inllucnocs   overboard,  tharo    ain't  nothing 


<m  earth,'  nor  under  it,   than  kan  out-etyle,  out-step 
out-brag,  or  out-pluck  a  regidar  Ban  turn  rooster. 

They  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  small  dandy, 
practicing  before  a  looking-glass. 

They  don't  weigh   more   than    .SO  ounces,  but  they 
make  as  much  fuss  as  a  ton.  i  have  seen  them  tncmg 
tew  pick  a  (xuarrel  with  a  two  ho»»  wagon,  and  don|t  . 
think  they  would  licsitatc  to  fight  a  raoeting  house,  ii 
it  waz  the  least  bit  sassy  tew  them 

ft  iz  more  than  fun  tew  hear  one  ov  these  little 
chevaliers  crow,  it  is  like  a  four-year  oM  baby  trining 
tew  sing  a  line  out  ov  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  lien  jMrtncr  ov  tliiM  concern  iz  the  most  exqni- 
sit  little  boquet  of  ncatnons  and  feathers  that  the  eye 
ever  roosted  on.  They  are  as  prim  as  a  premature 
yung  lady.  It  is  a  Inxury  to  watch  their  dainty ness, 
tew  see  them  lay  each  feather  with  their  bills,  in  its 
place,  and  preside  o%^r  themselfs  with  az  much  dcli- 
kasy  J^ud  pride  as  a  belle  before  her  mhvor. 

But  the  consumation  in  tew  see  the  wife,  a  mother, 
leading  out  six  little  chickens  a  bugging;  six  little 
chickens  no  bigger  than  bumblebees.  - 

It  seems  tew  be  necessary  that  there  should  be 
sumthing  outrageous?  in  ovrythipg,  to  show  us  wharc 
propriety  ends  and  irapropnety  begins,  fhiii  iz  mel- 
ancholly,  the  case  in  the  rooster  affair,  for  we  have 
the  shanghai  rooster,  th)  gratcst  outrage,  hi  my  «»pin- 
yun,  ever  committed  in  the  annals  ov  poultry. 

These  critters  are  the  camels  amung  fowls,  they 
mope  around  the  barnyard,  tipping  over  the  hay  racks 
am!  stepping  on  the  yung  goslins.  and  evry  now  and 
th«n  they  crow  confusion.  ,       ,    . 

If  ennyboddy  should  giv  me  a  shanghai  rooster  i 
should  halter  him,  and  keep  him  in  a  box  stall,  an// 
feed  himon  cut  feed,  and  if  he  would  work  kind  m 
harness,  all  right,  if  not,  i  would  butcher  him  the  fiist 
wet  da/ that  cum,  and  salt  him  down  to  give  to  the 

poor.  .  , 

But  tharc  ain't  noboddy  a  gom  tew  giv  me  I  ov 
this  breed,  knot  if  I  kno  it,  i  don't  think  thare  is  a 
man  on  earth  mean  enuff  tew  do  it. 

Roosteri  do  but  very  little  household  work,  tliey 
won't  lay  enny  eggs,  nor  try  to  hatch  cnny,  nor  see 
tew  the  yimng  ones;  this  satiefys  me  that  tharc  ix  sum 
truth  in  the  mythological  ackonnt  or  the  rooster's  fnst 

origin.  ^       , 

Yu  kaait  git  a  roost'-r  to  pay  enny  aitcnshun  tew  a 
yung  one,  they  si»e\id  their  time  in  csrowing,  strut- 
ting;  and  occasionally  fi»d  a  worm,  which  they  make 
a  rcmarkabcll  fuss  over,  calling  up  their  wives  from  a 
distance,  apparently  tow  treat  them,  but  jUBt  as  the 
hens  git  tharc,  this  elegant  and  elaborate  cuss  bends 
over  and  gobblci*  up  the  morsel. 
Jue(  like  a  mf.t%/or  nV  the  worfdf 


'Tiri  wondrouj!  «traugc  how  great  the  change  Bin ce 
1  was  in  my  teens;  then  1  had  a  beau,  and  a  billet- 
d(mx,  and  joined  the  gayest  scenes.  But  lovers  now 
have  eetiBcd  to  vow,  no  way  they  now  contnve--to 
poison,  hang,  or  drown  themselves-  because  I  itt 
thirtyiivc.  Once,  if  the  night  was  over  so  bright,  1 
ue'cr  abroad  oould  roam,  without-^-'^the  bliss,  the 
honor,  Miss,  of  seeing  you  safe  at  homo."  But  now  I 
go,  thiougli  rain  and  snow— fatigued  and  scared  aUve 
-.through  all  the  dark,^>^|||yi^tya^>ai4^^^ 
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WSO    WAi    BUBIBB 
AT   LAHOBE. 


RELATED   BY   SIR    CLAL'DE    WADE. 

I  was  present  in  1837,  at  the  court  of  Rumeet  Sin|[h 
hen  the  Fakeer  mentioned  by  the  Honorable  Captain 
Bborne  was  buried  alive  for  six  weeks;  andalthottgh 
arrired  a  few  hours  after  his  actual  interment,  *nd 
id  not,  consequently,  witness  that  part  of  the  pbe- 
omenon,  I  had  the  testimony  of  Runjeet  Singh  nim- 
3lf,  and  ethers  of  the  most  creditable  witnesses  of  his 
lourt,  to  the  truth    of  the  Fakeer  baring  been  so 
uried  before  them;  and  from  my  having  myself  been 
•resent  when  he  was  disinterrea  and  restored  to  a 
tate  ef  perfect  vitality,  in  a  position  so  close  to  him 
M  to  render  any  deception  impossible,  it  is  tuy  firm 
relief  there  was  no  coUusion  in  producing  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  which  I  have  related.  Captain  Osborne's 
)ook  is  not  at  present  before  me,  that  1  might  refer 
;o  sudi  parts  of  his  account  as   devolve  the  authenti- 
dty  of  the  fact  on   my.  authority.     I  will  therefore 
jriefly  state  what  I  saw,  tq  enable  others   to  iudge  of 
the  weight  due  to    my  evidence;  and  whether  any 
proofs  of  coUusioH  can,  iu  their  opinion,  be  detected. 

On  the  approach  of  the  appointed  time,  according 
to  invitation,  I  accompauicd  Bunjeet  Singh  to  the  spot 
«rhere  the  Fakeer  had  been  buried.  It  was  a  square 
building  called  bona  durra,  iu  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
gardens  adjoiuii>g  the  palace  at  Lahore,  with  an  open 
verandah  all  round,  having  au  enclosed  room  in  the 
centre.  On  arriving  here,  Runjeet  Singh,  who  was 
attended  on  the  occasion  by  the  whole  of  his  Qourt, 
dismounting  f|:om  the  elephant,  asked  me  to  join  him 
in  examming  the  building  to  satisfy  himself  that  it 
was  closed  as  he  had  left  it.  We  did  so;  tliere  had 
been  a  doer  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  room, 
three  ef  which  were  perfectly  closed  with  brick  and 
mertar,  the  fourth  had  a  strong  door,  which  was  also 
elosed  with  mud  up  to  the  padlock,  which  was  scaled 
with  the  private  seal  of  Hui\jeet  Sinffh,  iu  his  own 
presence,  when  the  Fakeer  was  interred.  Indeed,  the 
mterior  of  the  b)illding  presented  no  aperture  by 
which  air  could  be  admitted,  or  any  communication 
held  by  which  food  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Fakeer. 
I  may  also  add  that  the  walls  closing  the  doorway 
bore  no  mark  whatever  of  having  been  recently  dis- 
turbed or  removed. 

Bunjeet  Singh  rcceguiHed  the  seal  as  the  one 
which  he  liad  afiEixed,  and  as. to  was. as  sceptical  as 
any  European  could  be  of  the  success  of  such  an  en- 
terprise,— td  guard  as  fai'  a&  possible  against  any 
collusion,  he  had  placed  two  companies  from  his  awn 
personal  escort  near  the  building,  from  which  four 
sentries  were  furnished  and  i^elieved,  every  two  hours, 
night  and  day,  to  guard  the  building  from  intrusion. 
At  the  sarao  time,  h«^  ordered  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  Court   to  visit    tbtt   [)lace  oecasionalxy, 


When  the  door  was  thrown  optn,  nothing  but  a  dark 
toom  was  to  be  seen.    Bunjeet  Singh  anfl  myself  then 
entered    it,  in  company  with  the  servant  of  the 
Fakeer;  and  a  light  behie  bronght,  we  descended  a- 
bout  three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  room  hito  a  sort 
of  a  cell,  where  a  wooden  bo«,  about  four  feet  long  by 
three    broad,    wiUi  a  slopmg  roof,    containing   the 
Fakeer,  was  placed  upright,  the  door  of  which   had 
also  a  padlock  and  seal  similar  to  that  on  the  outside. 
On  opening  it,  we  saw  a  figure  enclosed  in  a  bag  of 
white  linen,  fastened  by  a  string  over  the  head— on 
exposure  of  which  a  grand  salute  was  fired,  and   tbe 
surroundmg  multitude  came  crowdhig  to  the  door  to 
see    the  spectacle.    After   they  bad  gratified   their 
curiosity,  the  Fakeer^s  servant;  putting  his  arm  into 
the  box,  took  the  figure  out,  and  eloaisg  the   door, 

f  laced  it  with  his  back  affainst  it,  exactly  as  the 
'akeer  had  been  squatted  (like  a  Hindoo  idol)  in  tbc 
box  itself. 

Runjeet  Singh  and  mvself  then  descended  into  the 
cell,  whicJi  was  so  small  that  we  were  enly  abl  e  to 
sit  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  body,  and  so  close  to 
it  as  to  touch  it  with  eur  hands  and  knees 

The  servant  then  began  pouring  warm  water  over 
the  figure;  but  as  my  oBject  was  to  see  if  any  fraudu- 
lent practises  could  be  detected,  I  proposed  to  Runjeet 
Singh  to  tear  open  the  bag  and  have  a  -perfect  view 
of  the  body  before  any  means  of  resustication  were  em- 

gloyed.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  may  here  remark 
iat  the  bag,  when  first  seon  by  us,  appeared  mil- 
dewed as  if  had  been  burriefl  some  time.  The  legs 
alid  arms  of  tlie  body  were  shriveled  and  stiflf,  the  face 
ftiU  and  the  head  reclining  on  the  shoulders  like  that 
of  a  corpse.  I  then  called  to  the  medical  gentleman 
who  was  attending  nie  to  come  down  and  inspect  the 
lyody;  which  he  did,  but  could  discover  no  pulsation 
m  the  heart,  the  temples  or  the  arm.  There  was, 
however,  a  heat  about  the  region  of  the  brain  which 
no  other  part  of  the  body  exhibited. 

The  servant  then  recommenced  bathing  him  in  hot 
water,  and  graduallv  relaxing  his  arms  and  legs  from 
the  rigid  state  in  which  they  were  contracted,  Kuujeet 
Shigh  takmg  his  right  and  1  his  left  leg,  to  aid  by 
friction  in  restorin^^  them  to  their  proper  action; 
during  whish  time  die  servant  placed  a  hot  wheaten 
cake  about  an  inch  in  thickness  on  the  top  of  the  head 
— a  process  which  he  twice  or  thrice  renewed.  He 
then  pulled  out  of  hfs  nostrils  and  ears  the  wax  and 
cotton  with  which  they  were  stopped;  and,  after  great 
exertion,  succeeded  in  opening  his  jaws  by  inserting 
a  penknife  between  his  teeth,  and,  while  holding  his 
jaws  open  with  his  left  hand  drew  his  tongue  forward 
with  his  right, — in  the  course  of  which  the  tongae 
flew  back  to  its  curved  position  upwards,  in  which  it 
had  originally  been,  so  as  to  close  the  gullet. 

He  then  ruobed  his  eyelids  with  ghee  (or  clarified 
butter)  for  soQie  seconds,  until  he  succeeded  in  open- 
ing them,  when  the  eyes  appeared  quite  motionless 


and   to  r€]>oi't   khe  result  of  b Ik  inspection  to  him;    and  glazed.    After  th6  cake  nad  been  applied  for  the 


while  he  himself,  or  bis  uiiniistor,  kept  the  seal  which 
closed  the  hoI<;  of  the  padlock,  aud  the  latter  received 
the  report,  morning  aud  cvoiiiMg,  frem  the  officer  on 
guard. 

After  our  examination  we  settled  ourselves  in  the 
reraudah  upposide  the  door,  while  some  ef  Run- 
jeet Singh's  people  dug  away  the  mud  wall,  and  one 
of  hif  officers  broke  tl»e  norI  and  opened  the  padlock. 


third  time  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  bodv  be'catne 
violently  convulsed,  the  nostrils  became  imated,  res- 
piration ens«ed,  and  the  limbs  began  to  assume  a 
nattural  fulness,  but  the  pulsation  was  still  ftiintly  per- 
ceptible. The  servant  then  put  some  of  the  ghee  on 
his  tongue  and  made  him  swallow  it.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  evoballs  became  dilated,  and  recovered  their 

natural  coJor,  when  the  Fakeer,  recogniring  Runjeet 
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Singb  sitting  close  to  him,  articulate<l,  iu  a  l©w  sepul- 
chral tone,  soarcely  a^idible,  "Do  you  belie y<»  uie 
now?"  Kuujeet  Singh  replied  iu  the  affirmative,  and 
invested  tUe  Fakeci*  with  a  peail  necklace  and  a 
superb  pair  of  gold  bracelets,  and  pieces  of  silk  and 
nausliu,  and  shawl**  forming  what  i«  called  a  kholat, 
such  as  is  usually  bestowed  by  tlicprinceH  of  ludiaon 
persons  of  distinctiou. 

From  the  time  of  the  box  being*  opened  t<»  the  re- 
covery of  the  voice  nut  mv^ic  tbau  half  an  hour  could 
liave  elapsed;  ami  in  another  half-Jiuur  the  Fakeer 
talked  with  myself  and  those  about  him  iVeely,  though 
feebly,  like  a  sick  per^uu;  and  we  thou  loft  him,  con- 
vinced that  there  had  been  no  fraud  -n-  coUudiou  iu 
tlio  performance  we  had  witnessed. 

I  share  cnlirclv  iu  the  apparent  incredibility  ot  a 
man  being  buried  alive,  and  «urviviug  the  trial  lor 
various  periods  of  duration;  but  ho\ve\cr  incompatible 
witli  our  knowledge  oi'  physiology,  in  the  absence  of 
uny  visible  proof  to  the  eoutrary,  1  am  bound  tu  de- 
clare my  belief  to  i:*c  fuels  which  1  have  represeuled. 
howevrr  imp<)«.siblo.  their  exifc-taiu-r  may  appear  to 
Mtlicr^. 


SKETCHES    OF     PaOMINENT     MM    IK    UTAH- 

I'r.'iii  ih-  l"iuony!t»i;R\»l  -foiirJial  l'<''t»J 
I'H  K.  <  I?  1.  K'  •  a  H I  -  T«  TJ  A  \ ,  O  KOK< :  ?.  A .  f^M  nil . 

This    !.■<    the    cjuiiii    of-Jrscph    Smith,    uiid   an 
Apostle.       lie  wu-  in  the  held  as  a  Mormon  mission- 
ary in   his  youth,  tritveHhg  in   hi.-^   ministry  throui^h 
the    UiUlcd' State.-,  JifU'iwiud  a  Juis.sionary  in    E^»A*- 
laud,  a  piiucipalman  in  building    up  churches  in  the 
Potteries    an<l    organizing    the    Staffordshire    Con- 
ference, and  vva^  oiir  of  the  three  A  politics  m    laying- 
th^.'  iV'undatinu  ot   th(t  work   in  London,     lie    i»    the 
Genoral  Hirttoriau  of  th>;  rhmch,  Huec^'cding  Willai'd 
Richards,  and  Willuid  \V..>dnifl*  is  the  a»sir>tHut  His- 
toiiau.     lie  h.»s  serib4;;i  labnuug  with  him  in  the  His- 
torian's   office,  but  he  and    Woodrnlf,   are    the   chief 
officials,  fur  '  Church   Ilisl-nian"  in   one  of  the   great 
offices  ot    iho  Church.     Geoigc   A.  Hmith  i6  a  force 
among    bib     people    and     the    fiic^t  politician    aud 
diplomat i.t  of  Utah.     Ho  makes  great   Hpoeches,  but 
chiefly  on  political  ut^cariions.  and  hut?  been  a  foremost 
man     in      leading    out    the    sehlcn^enl^J,    traveling 
throu-iioui    iho  Territory,  urging  home  development, 
aud  retuiniu-and  relating  in  public  the  whole  history 
of  tkc  growth  ot  these  settlements  and  everything  con- 
cerning ihem  in  a.nuni:.hiug   detail.     Upon  these  re- 
ports Brigham  a*iministers  aud    givr's  instructions  to 
aU  the    Bishops   in    Utah.     He    is    iu    memory  what 
Wuodrufl"t5   jonrnals  are    in  record,  and    even    to  the 
standing  of  n  rUjm-    by  the  way.-.ide  that   he  has  ob- 
served, itil    \^  jrmentb.'ird,  and    not  a  single  tiling  or 
circuuj-unee    throuj;'hout     his    whole    life    is     lo::.t. 
George  A.  Smith  is  *aid  to  have  the  whole   iosl^rv  of 
the  Ulmrch    in    his  own    mi>nl,  in  all    ita  detaiU,  tut, 
UJifuitnnaKly  for   the    future,    h-*    wuidd    early    thib 
mental    record    lo  ihe  ^rave  unlch-^  <.xtracted    b\  i.is 
.■=cnbes      Mueli  ot  the  Church  history  has  been  madt- 
up  from    (^e.Tgc  xV.  Smith's  memory,  and    it    there  is 
found    any    slight   diiVert  ncc    in    incident,   dates,  or 
names  between  hi«>  memory  and  \Vooilrufl"K  journals, 
-Wilford/*  with  the  grpatest  ai^-»nranee  that  "(4forge 


A.  Smith/'  Is  right,  will,  twenty  years  after  the 
occuraucc,  altor  l3s  journals  accordingly.  He  is  the 
infallible  walking  history  of  tho  Church;  from  Avhich 
there  is  no  appeal. 

wiuoHD  wooniaFK,  ruK  ahswtani'.  ms-pnuAN. 

This  is  al:^o  a  remarkable  nmn  in  Mormon  history- 
He  stands  next  to  Orson  Pratt  iu  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apor^tles.     Excepting  Ucber  0.  Kmibull   he 
has  no  equal  in  the  history  of  Mormondom  m    bnild- 
ing  up  churches  iu  England  in  the  early  rise  ot   his 
pecmle.  '  He,  iu  reality,  has  kept  mo.^t  of  the  history 
of  his  (Church.     Wlicrever  he  has  been  there   evciy-. 
thing  has  been  recorded  in  hir*  daily  journal.     VVd- 
ford  WoodrufpB  journals  have  become  quite  a  house- 
hold word  among  the  Mormons      It  is  almost    incred- 
ible to  believe  th'»  number  of  volnmefl  Bud  the  amount 
of  matter  contained  h\  I  hem**  journals.     Wc   know   a 
Mormnu'Elder,  frotn  whom   we   ha%e  roeeived   much 
hiformation,  who  has    lab«»rod  righteen    months  upon 
those  j(Munals,  changing  them  from  diary  into  regular 
hi.«torical  form,  and  ntill  hue  nearly  ten  years  lo  brin- 
up.       If  tho   Mormon  Church    were  b*  lose  W  ilb»rd 
Woodrufl''S  journal**,  it  woidd  lose  one  of  \{^  greatest 
trcaf'ure.^,  though  mueh  of  it  now  has  been  iiio'orpora- 
ted  with  the  General  Church  History     Everytlnng  is 
there  recorded  which  has  taken  jHaec  and   In^-n^aul 
in  the  highest  councils  aud   private-    -eu-elcH"    of   t be 
First  Presidency  and  Twelve  Apostle^.     It  wouUl  be 
the  bo«t  witness  that  could  be  handed  int^»  court  and 
given  to  Kome  tirdt-cla^-^'  advocate  upon  a  cac^c  mvolv- 
ing  Mormo'ii  intere?t».      HiP  journals  are  kept  \\\  the 
Gener?\l  Chtxich  HbU-nan^s  ofHc^^  in  iron  salr^.      U^ 
ban    ree-rdcd    tbiog:^    without    knowing    at   the  Inno 
whether  they  were  going  to   be    of  value  or  not,  and 
after  years  have  ^^iven  them  meaoing  and  importance. 
He  did  uot  himself  =*curcely  know    xx hat   was   m  bus 
iournnls  until  read  to  bim  by  his  .erlbe,  elianged  from 
diavv  fr.rni  into  large  volmne -i  of  ant^dnogiaj^hy,  aud 
that,  too.  in  some  iastaner?,  thirty  years  alter  the  oc- 
currcucro  were  recorded.     tTfon  tlic  ca^e  of  the  Moun- 
tain  Meadow  madjacre,  of   which  we    havo  beard  >o 
much   t!',e  ffentl**nmn  who  ha*  rccenilv   worb  d  upon 
those' volume,  says,  "Let  any  committee  ot  the  houses 
of  Contnessdcnirour  of  esaniiuiu'^  mto  that  ease,  and 
of  knowing  how  much  Brlgham  Youug  had  to  do  w,th 
it,  call  into  court  Wilford  TToodrurp  joitrnal^.      I  hev 
would  be  their  b-  t  and  modt  reliable  ^^  it.nerfr.      ^^  H- 
ford  Woodrua' was  with  Brigham  in    hif*   oDic^    wlien 
the  messenger  brought  the  first  new^  of  that  dreadful 
occurrenee.'^      The  roeo.d  of  hi.  bui  dmg  up  the  Here- 
furdfihiro  Coutcronrr  i>   like    a    table.       Ho    w|Ht  to 
'Troom's  Hill,"  in  Her-  lord^hire,  one  day  and  brgan 
his  work,  and  hi   six    nemths   built  up    nearly    titty 
churches,  e,ftabliNhiug  the  Kam<-  nnmb.r  ot  ehapHs  or 
uiceting-houpcs,  and  bapli.id  a.    many  mmi.tcr^  and 
hundreds  of  mouibcrs.       In  fact,  he    tound  ^  <-™t 
ealled  '  Tho  Fioom'«  HiU  Ciienit  of  the  I  nitcd  I  re  h- 
ren,"  who  had  broken  on' fr-m    the    Methmlist  body, 
andhe.^wept   then,    all    into    lu>    Chmeh     luembcrs. 
mini.lprs.  cLp.U  and   all.        Wimt   eontd  resist  that 
man  ho  tiercelv  engaged  in  his  work?      ^1  hough  he  .^ 
now  nearly  A%iy  yearn  of  age,  one  could  almoM.  ven- 
ture a  propiiecy  that  hr  i«  jtist   coming  out  to  do  tho 
.same  work  over  again,  this  time    in  the  \  .  ^..   wlnoti 
is  iur^t  biff  enou'^li  for  that  rc^th'.ss  worker. 
•'  ^  uigitized  Dy  VJiVJ'V/v  IV 
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TJR      SHAKSFEARIAK      REVIVAL. 


HAMLET      AND      OPHEUA. 


BT     K    W.  Tt?U.n)OE. 

*«A  revival  of  Sbakspeare!"      'Twas   well  desired, 
ind  does  credit  to  our  MaiiagemeuU    Yes,  let  us  have 
:  neio  disp€)isaiion  of  our  deity  of ,  the  drama.      The 
)ld  one  is  like  a  worn  out  ortbodoxv.     Shakspeare  de* 
nands  a  i^evivat,  for  he  is  sick  with  disgust      Take 
ip  the  best  current  exponents  of  classical  literature 
ind  read  his  yearnings  for  a  new  revelation  of  him- 
self.    His  special  apostles  of  the  new  dispensation 
!kre  his  critics,  not  his  actors.       His  plays  shall  be 
ificarnations  on  the  stage,  no  longer  actings,  for  Shaks- 
peare is  iu  league  with  the  poets  and  authors.    They 
&re  reviieioing  bin)   again,  and   they  can  incarnate  him 
in  their  conception?,  for  they  share  with  their  mon- 
arch the  poet-aoul.      Leaving  the    charmed  circle, 
where  my  master  rules,  1  went  the  other  night  to  see 
bis  revival  on  the  stage  iu  Mr.  McCuUough's  HtmleL 
It  was  the  first  time  for  three -years  that  I   could  en- 
dure to  see  Shakspeare,  excepting  in  the  reviewer's 
mirror.     I  was  delighted  with  the  expositions  of  Mr. 
McCullough;    for    I  saw   illustrated  every  moment 
what  Hamlet  is,  by  what  Hamlet  toas  not,  and  felt 
how  much  Shakspeare  can   be  revived  wheir  genius, 
such  as  that  of  David   Qarrick,  Edmund   Kean,  and 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  shall  burst  the  Great  Master's 
unopened  seals.      When  these  rendered  Shakspeare 
the  world  was  satisfied  with  th6m.    Why?    Because 
they  incarnated  so  much  of  the  genius  of  the  master; 
but  when  we  witness  stars — not  to  word  it  offensively, 
of  not  more  than  the  third  magnitude   as  revolving 
suns  of  transcendent  spheres,  we  question  if  Hamlet, 
Richard  or  Macbeth   have  ever  been  fully  illustrated 
in  the  tlicatre.      Indeed,  our  b#Ht   critics  have,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  adoringly  clung   to   the  conceit  that 
Shakspeare   must  be  wooed   into   the  closet  by  the 
subtlest  natures,  that  they,  lost  in  the  authoi*'s  "divine 
frenzy,"  might  witness  Shakspeare  revealing  himself. 
Note  a  few  points  to  suggest  the  compass  of  Ham- 
Ict^s  part.      Examine  the  rare   subject   between  him 
and  Ophelia.     An  episode,  only,  yet  wliat  a  volume  is 
in  the  theme!      It   is  that  of  a  mighty  passion  which 
struggles  in  Hamlet's  soul  to   ovennatch  the  greater 
theme  which  copstitutes  the  play.    Take  Shakspeare's 
own  expositions.     iTcre  i»   a  subject  of   passion  for 
our  hero  to  render: 

Opu:    My  lord  aa  1  was  sewiug  iu  my  closet, 

Lord  Hamlet— with  his  doublet  all  uubrac'd; 

No  hat  upou  his  head;  his  stocliiDgs  foulM, 

Ungarter-dj  and  dowu-gyved  to  his  ancle, 

Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knooking  each  other, 

And  with  a'look  so  piteous  in  purport, 

As  if  he  had  boon  loosed  out  of  hell 

To  speak  of  horrorsl — he  comes  before  me. 
Vol:    Mad  foi*  thy  love? 

q'vh:    He  took  me  by  the  wrisfi  and  held  me  hard; 
''^'*<ien  goes  be  to  Uie  length  of  all  his  arm, 

Am"^!  ^ilhbis  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 

He  fu  1^**  ^^  such  pciTisal  of  my  face, 

As  he  ^'vould  draw  it    Lotig  stayed  he  so: 

At  last-'  a  iittle  shaking  of  mine  arm, 


And  thrice  his  head  thai  waving  up  and  down- 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
Aft  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being:    That  done  he  lets  me  go: 
And  with  bis  head  over  hli  shoalder  turned 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  hh;  eyes; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  last)  bended  their  light  on  me. 
Pol:    Come,  go  with  me;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love. 
MarkI  This  is  the  very  opening  mood  of  Haci4«t 
after  the  famous  ghost  Bcene»  which  closed  with  Ham- 
let Irebotered  from  the  ecstasy  into  which  the  appear- 
ance of  his  father's  spirit  im  arms  threw  him  It  is 
now  the  ecstasy  of  love.  That  is  the  minor  mood,^  and 
it  is  plaintive,  passionate  and  antique,  as  fine  mirror 
subjects  always  are.  It  is  thus  in  music  as  in  poetic 
expositions  of  passion,  and  thus,  in  fact,  in  all  the  man- 
ifestations of  nature  and  art.  It  is  a  fine  method, 
therefore,  of  Shakspeare  to  give  us  his  minor  mood 
in  the  ecstasy  of  passion  immediately  after  its  corres- 
pondent in  the  principal  theme  held  between  him  and 
his  father's  spirit.  This  will  also  be  found  to  agree 
with  all  the  workings  of  the  play  throughout.  In- 
stance the  clo^e  of  his  great  soliloquy  cf  '*To  be  or 
not  to  be": 

Soft  you,  nowl 
The  Mr  Ophelia— Nymph  io  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  rememboredr' 
Ecstasy  ef  love  ever  rushes  upon  the  stage  to  dis- 
tract Hamlet  immediately  after  the  great  expositions 
of  the  metaphysics  of  the  play.    And 
*<Get  thee  to  a  nnnnery;    Why  would'st 
Thon  be  a  breeder  of  sinners,'' 

soon  follows  to  make  discord  to  the  touching  tender- 
ness of  the  theme,  so  pregnant  in  the  salutation: 

Here,  we  have  the  counterpart  of  the  scene  between 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  which   called  forth  from  Polo- 

nilis — 

"This  is  the  very  ecstasy  Of  lore!" 
It  is  true  this  scene  is  not  in  the  action  of  the  play 
upon  the  stage.      But  Shakspeare,  in  the  text,  has 
given  that  unique  scene  of  a  soul  distracted  by  two 
rival  ecstasies — one  of  an  adoring  dispairing  love,  and 
the  odier  ruling  him  through  the  potent  workings  of 
liis  father's  spirit;  and  our  poet  has  furthermore  pain- 
ted it   so  strongly  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive,  though  much  for  the  genius 
of  the  actor  to  render.      That  it  might  be  rendered 
Shakspeare  has  transposed  that  very  scene  into  an- 
other form  immediately  after  his  metaphysical  tri- 
umph in  "To  be  or  not  to  bel"     This  is  another  proof 
how  much  the  genius  of  our  great  exponents  of  Ham 
let  should  exhaust  itself  in  the  famous   Ophelia  pas- 
sage of  the  play.      Indeed,  it  was  Just  here  that  Ed- 
mund Kean  surprised  a  London  audience  into  an  un- 
common admiration,  and  upon  which   his   critic  Haz- 
zlitt  dwelt  with  so  much  delighted  appreciation .    But, 
how  is  it  with  our  modem  "stars"  in  general?    How 
was  it  with  Mr.  McCulloch  in  JIamlet  the  other  eve- 
ning?   Our  Hamlets  are  ever  huge  in  the  ghost  parts 
and  the  crawling-on-the-belly  scene,  but  they  become 
very  much  diminished  in  the  play  with  (h)helia.    Any 
fair  actor  can  render  the  stage  pai-ts  of  a  picco,  but 
rare  artistes  delight  in   their  minor  renderings  and    i 
touches,  even  more  than  in  thoir  scenes  of  power  and 
passion.    This,  in  fact,  is  true  of  Shakspeare  himself. 
A  master    critic  can  discover  how  exquisite  was  tbe 
passion  of  Shakspeare  for  his  minor  methods,  and  bow 
jtized  Dy  vjv^v/v 
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ch  and  low  constantly  tbrougli  tliem  he  tested  his 
aius  aiad  proved  that  all  of  dramatic  science  waB 
thin  himself.  He  was  not  only  the  "Poet  of  all 
ne/'  but  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Drama  for  all  time. 
akspeare's  knowledge  was  in  his  inspiration,  and  of 

divine  art  he  has  left  nothing  new  to  be  revealed. 

is  concealed  in  his  works  and  his  critics  are  ever 
i  anon  finding  him  out  and  revealing  him,  Now 
\  C|itic  finds  Shakspeare's  genius  most  revealed  in 
>  minor  themes  and  workings^  and  it  is  just  in  them 
Lt  they  can  test  his  canacity  and  dramatic  art.  He 
xas  not  to  have  plumed  himself  npon  his  soliloquies, 
t  ho  loved  his  Lady  Ann  and  Ophelia  parts,  for 
ly  are  of  the  minor  (quality,  and  will  afford  him 
[que  triumphs,  and  surprise  his  critics  into  a  clap- 
ig  of  hands.  Then  our  Booths  and  Keans  ha\'e 
;ir  triumphs,  too,  for  the  analytical  intellect  of  the 
irld  set  in  admiration  before  them  to  applaud,  not 
ilr  ghost  parts  and  stage-displays,  bat  their  Lady 
in  and  Ophelia  scenes.  But  actors  of  Mr.  McCul- 
igh's  degree  need  not  expect  to  reach  so  much  of 
imph  over  Shakspeare  and  his  critics.  Madam 
heller  made  me  feel  how  great  was  her  woman's 
iception  of  Hamlet's  love  for  Ophelia;  but  who 
lid  imagine  that  Mr.  McCulloch  loved  her  with 
•re  than  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  brothers'  love? 
s  the  subject  in  the  text: 
Ixh:    Wliat  is  he,  whose  grief 

Bears  such  an  emphasis?    whose  phrase  of  sorrow 

Conrjures  the  wandering  stars  and  makes  them  stand 

Like  wonder  wounded  hearers?    This  is  I, 

Hamlet  the  Dane.    [Leaps  into  Ophelia's  grave.] 

»♦••** 

Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 

Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 
^uEEx:    6.  my  son!  what  theme? 
lAiit    1  lov'd  Ophelia:  forty  thoasand  brothers 

Could  not,  with  all  tneir  quantity  of  love. 

Make  up  my  sum.    What  wilt  thou  do  for  hor? 
Jaw:    Zounds,  show  me  what  thouUt  do: 

WooH  weep?  woo't  fight?  wooH  fast?  woo't  tear  thyself.' 

Woo't  drink  up  Esilc,  f»at  a  crooodilt? 

I'll  do't!— DoBt  thou  come  her©  to  whine? 

To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  hor  grave? 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I: 

And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 

Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 

Singeing  his  pate  against  tbi>  burning  zone. 

Make  Ossa  like  a  wart! 
Old  Poloniufl  was  right.  This  is  the  very  ecstaiy 
love — a  love  crossed,  distractod,  oft  driven  into 
iduess  bv  the  potent  spirit  that  ruled  the  play. 
}re,  mark  Hamlet's  pledge  to  his  murdered  father, 
d,  thus  linked  with  the  Ophelia  subject,  what  an 
mcnsity  of  conception  is  thrown  into  birth,  how  vast 
d  complex  the  part  given  to  the  actor  to  render 
icn  the  minor  theme — the  "ecstasy  of  love** — is 
sed  iu  the  mighty   distraction   of  Hamlet's  miad: 

•'Remember  thee? 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  her  J*eftt 

In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee? 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

And  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmixed  with  baser  matter:    Yes,  by  heaven, 

O  most  pernicious  woman! 
What  method  and  complexity  have  we  in  this  cli- 
ixl     His  love  comes  not  in  his  vow;  Ophelia  is  not 
med— his  mother  is  merely  implied,  but  they  both 
jether  came  as  the  climax  into  Hamlet's  mind,  and 


wrung  from  him  his  bitterest  passage: 

"Unmixed  with  baser  matter:    Yes,  by  heaven. 
0,  most  pernicious  woman! 

Did  Mr.  AlcCullough,  the  other  eve^uing,  us  Hamlet, 
render  a  tithe  of  this  Ophelia  subject,  not  exacting 
here  upon  any  part  of  the  greater  theme?  Did  he 
even  conceive  a  tithe?  I  instance  this  gentleman  be- 
cause he  played  the  part,  and  not  to  libel  his  excel- 
lence, nor  to  spit  out  a  spite.  The  great  Forrest  may 
equally  take  tlie  matter  to  himself.  The  reviewer 
must  stand  neither  for  favorite  stars,  nor  upon  a  coii- 
sideration  for  the  management,  when  Shakspeare  is 
under  review.  Conscious  that  even  the  genius  of  Ed- 
mund Kean  and  J.  B.  Booth  did  not  burst  into  final 
perfection  the  immortal  parts  which  left  (hem  some- 
thing still  to  do  after  the  great  Garrick  passed  away, 
I  daro  not  speak  of  a  perfect  Hamlet. 

The  passage,  "Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,'^  &c.,  in 
which  Edmund  Kcan  made  his  startling  hits,  origi- 
nating that  now  stagqy  exit  and  quick  return,  gener 
ally  strike  the  audience  through  the  medium  of  a 
harsh  repugnant  treatment.  They  only  excuse  Ham-  ■ 
let's  cruel  manner  upon  the  supposition  of  his  mad- 
ness; yet  to  the  critic  those  very  passages  are  the 
most  affecting  of  any  part  in  this  grand  play,  and 
thus  such  artistes  as  the  Keans  and  Booths  have  ren- 
dered them.  It  is  ajphase  qflove  in  its  extreme  distrac- 
tion. The  true  int'crpretation  of  its  burden  is:  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery!  ix)r  I  love  thee,  Ophelia;  "(orty 
thousand  brothers  could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of 
love,  make  up  my  sum/'  But  Hamlet's  passion  was 
at  once  betraying  Ophelia,  himself,  and  the  cause  of 
his  murdered  father.  Hence  the  distraction  and  ap- 
parent discords  in  the  tender  theme  of  lore.  '*Why, 
would'st  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners?"  is  not  rude  as 
too  often  made,  but  it  is  sharpened  with  a  keen  per- 
sonal point,  and  has  in  it  a  blended  agony  of  despair 
and  desire,  "We  will  have  no  more  marriages,"  &c., 
is  of  the  same  quality:  therefore,  '*To  a  nunnery  go; 
and  quickly,  too.     Farewell  I*' 

Touching  Ophelia,  of  the  other  evening,  lot  it  be 
here  observed  that  Madam  Scheller  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Ophelias  of  the  modern  stage;  but  there  will,  in 
another  number,  appear  a  dramatic  and  biographical 
sketch  of  this  excellent  artiste. 

Of  Mr.  McCuUough  as  a  Rhakspeaiian  actor,  I  must 
confess  to  no  uncommon  appreciation.  Madam  Schel- 
ler, who  played  Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet,  .could  answer 
the  question  whether  he  helped  her  with  that  magnet- 
ism with  whicli  Hamlet,  above  all  other,  characters  is 
charged.  She  could  anSwer,  too,  whether  or  not  our 
own  David  McKenzie  possesses  more  than  the  other 
gentleman  this  same  quality  of  magnetism.  ■  Now, 
this  quality  comes  from  the  essence^  of  genius.  Mr. 
McKenzie  contains  in  Ws  nature  fifty  degi-ees  out  of 
the  hundred  more  of  this  magnetism — this  genius^ — 
than  nearly  every  professiontu  star  that  has  shined 
on  the  Salt  Lake  Stage.  I  except  Davenport, 
Paunccfort  and  Couldock  ;  no  others.  Mr,  McKen- 
zie might  aspire  to  the  character  ot  Hamlet.  He  has 
genius,  and  it  has  for  a  time  cxliausted  him;  but  the 
claf?s  to  which  the  majority  of  our  modern  "stars'^  be- 
long, only  suffer  from  physical,  not  metaphyskal,  ex- 
haustion: therefore,  they  can  never  incarnate  a  Haln- 
let;  they  are  iu  no  danger  of  closing  their  mortal  ca- 
reer like  Edmund  Kcan,  cairied  home  to  die  at  iixo 
olo.se  of  his  great  speech  ^Othello's  occupation's  gon©!" 
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BY  CHARUM  BBiDB  JLSD  DION  BOCCtClULT. 


OHAPTSB      LIV. 

Tli*j  met  at  one  o'clock;  be  radiant  aa  the  ian»  and  with  a 
roie  In  hit  bntton-bole:  sbe  aad  and  sombre,  and  with  berrery 
ikin  twitching  at  the  tnengbt  of  the  explanation  she  bad  to  go 
thronA^. 

He  befan  with  amoroui  oemmonplaces;  she  atopped  bim, 
ffraTely.  "Artbar.'*  said  ibe»  '^yoa  and  I  are  alone  now,  and 
I  baye  a  confesiion  to  make.  Unfortunatelj,  I  most  cause  you 
pain— terrible  pain.  Obi  mj  heart  fiincnes  at  the  wound  I 
am  going  to  gire  you;  but  it  Is  my  fate  either  to  wound  or  to 
deoeiTe  yoa.^ 

Daring  this  preamble,  Arthur  sat  amazed  rather  than  alarm- 
ed. He  did  not  interrupt  her,  though  she  paused,  and  would 
gladly  bare  been  interrupted,  since  an  interruption  is  an  assis- 
tance in  perpleKitiee. 

"Artbar>  we  soffired  great  hardships  on  the  boat,  and  you 
would  hare  lost  me  but  for  one  person.  He  saved  my  life 
again  and  again;  I  sayed  bis  upon  the  island.  My  constancy 
was  subject  to  trials—oh,  such  trials!  So  great  an  example  of 
•rtvy  manly  yirtue  forerer  before  my  eyeal  ICy  gratituae  and 
my  pity  eternally  pleading!  England  and  you  seemed  gone 
forever.  Make  excuses  for  mo  if  you  can.  Arthur— I— I  hare 
formed  an  attachment. 

In  maidng  this  strange  arowal  she  hung  her  head  and  blush- 
ed, and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  But  we  suspect  tbey 
ran  for  nm,  and  not  for  Arthur. 

Arthur  turned  deadly  sick  at  this  tremendous  blow,  dealt 
with  so  soft  a  band.  At  last  he  gasped  out,  "If  you  marry  him 
you  will  bury  me." 

"No,  Arthur,'-  said  Helen,  gently:  ''I  could  not  marry  him, 
even  if  you  were  to  permit  me.  when  you  knew  more,  you 
will  see  Uiat,  of  us  Uiree  unhappy  ones,  you  are  the  least  un- 
happy. But,  sluoe  this  is  so,  am  l  wrong  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  leave  you  to  decide  whether  our  engagement  ought  to  con- 
tinue.   Of  course,  what  I  have  owned  to  you  releaeee  you/' 

'^fteleaees  mel  But  it  does  not  unbind  my  heart  from  yours/' 
cried  Arthur  in  despair. 

Then  his  hysterical  naturo  came  out,  and  be  was  so  near 
fainting  away,  that  Helen  sprinkled  water  on  his  temples,  and 
applied  eao-^cologne  to  his  nostrils,  and  murmured,  "Poor, 
poor  Artiiur;  oh,  was  I  bom  only  to  afflict  those  1  esteem?' 

He  saw  her  with  the  tears  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  and  be  caught 
her  hand,  and  said,  ^'Yeu  were  always  the  seul  of  honor;  keep 
faith  with  rae,  aud  I  will  cure  ,vou  of  that  unhappy  Rttacb* 
ment.'' 

**Whftt?  do  you  hold  me  to  my  engagement  afier  wb»t  1 
have  told  you?** 

"Cruel  Helen!  you  know  I  have  not  the  power  to  hold 
you." 

"i  am  not  cruel;  and  you  have  the  power.  But,  oh,  Ibinkl 
For  your  own  sake,  not  mine." 

"I  have  thought:  aod  this  attachment  to  a  man  jou  cannot 
marry  ia  a  mere  miiilortuno,  yours  as  well  as  mine.  Give  me 
yoiur  esteem  until  your  love  comes  back,  and  let  our  engage- 
ment continue." 

"It  was  for  yott  to  decide,"  said  Helen,  coldlv,  "and  you 
have  decided.  There  is  one  condiliion  I  mu«t  «8lc  you  to  sub- 
mit to.-- 

"I  submit  to  it, ' 

"What,  before  you  hear  it?' 

**Hel0n,  you  don*t  know  what  a  ys<^r  of  misery  I  have  en- 
dured, ever  siaoe  the  report  came  of  your  death.  My  happi- 
ness is  cruelly  dashed  now;  but  still  it  is  great  happiness  by 
comparison  Make  your  conditions.  "Sau  are  myqnf»on,  as 
well  as  my  love  and  my  life." 

Helen  faeaitated.  It  shocked  her  delioaoy  to  lower  ihe  mau 
she  had  eonaented  to  marry. 

"Ob,  Helen/'  said  Arthur,  "anything  but  socreu  between 
you  and  me.  Go  on  an  you  have  begun,  und  let  me  know  tlie 
worst  at  o»ce." 

"Can  ycsi  be  very  generous,  Arthur?  generous  to  hhn  w)io 
has  caused  you  bo  much  pain?'' 

"I'll  try,''  said  Arthur,  with  a  groan. 

"I  would  not  marry  him,  unless  you  gave  me  up;  for  I  am 
your  betrotSied,  and  you  are  true  io  mo.  I  ooold  not  marry 
him.  even  if  1  were  not  pledged  to  yoa;   but  it  so  happens,  I 


can  do  bin^  one  great  service  without  injustice  to  you:  and 
this  service  I  have  vowed  to  do  before  I  marry.  I  shall  keep 
that  TOW,  as  I  keep  faith  with  you.  He  has  been  driven  firom 
ioeiety  by  a  fonl  slander:  that  slander  lam  to  sift  and  confute. 
It  will  be  long  and  difficult;  but  I  shall  do  it;  and  you  could 
help  me  if  you  chose.  But  that  I  will  not  bo  ao  cruel  as  to 
ask." 

Arthur  bit  his  lip  with  jealous  raee;  but  ho  wa^i  naturally 
ounniDg,  and  Ida  cunning  showed  nlm  there  was  at  present 
bat  one  road  to  Helen's  heart.  He  quelled  bis  torture  about 
aa  well  as  he  could,  and  resolved  to  take  that  road.  He  rofiec- 
ted  a  moment,  and  then  he  said— 

**If  you  succeed  in  that,  will  you  marry  rae  the  next  day:*"* 

^'I  will,  upon  my  honor/' 

"Then,  I  will  help  you." 

"Arthur,  think  wnat  you  say.  Women  have  loved  as  uu!*el- 
fisbly  as  this;  but  no  man,  that  ever  I  beard  of." 

"No  man  ever  did  love  a  woman  as  I  love  you.  Yes,  1  would 
rather  help  you,  though  with  a  sore  heart,  than  hold  aloof  from 
you.    What  have  we  to  do  together?" 

"Did  I  not  tell  youf  To  clear  his  character  of  a  foul  stigiua. 
and  restore  him  to  England,  and  to  the  world  which  he  is  ?o 
fitted  to  adorn." 

"Yes,  yea,"  said  Aithni*:  "but  who  la  it::  Why  do  I  ask. 
though?    He  must  be  a  stranger  to  me.'* 

"No  stranger  at  all,"  said  Helen;  "but  on«  who  ii  almost  a^ 
unjust  to  you,  as  the  world  has  been  to  him/'  then,  fixing  her 
eyes  full  on  him,  she  said,  -'Arthur,  it  h  your  old  friend  and 
tutor.  Robert  Penfold." 

I  •  H  A  r  T  K  K       L  V  . 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  thunderstruck:  and,  for  aotA^  time,  sat 
stupidly  staring  at  her.  And  to  his  blank  gaze  succeeded  u 
look  of  terror,  which  seemed  strange  to  her  and  beyond  the 
occasion.  But  this  was  not  all;  for,  after  staring  at  ner  with 
scared  eyes  and  ashy  cheeks  a  moment  or  two,  he  got  up  and 
literally  staggered  out  of  the  room  without  a  word. 

He  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and.  for  once,  all  his  artn  ha<l 
Sailed  him. 

Helen,  whose  eyes  had  never  lolt  his  face,  und  bad  followed 
his  retreating  figure,  was  frighloned  at  the  weight  of  the  blow- 
she  had  struck;  and  strange  thoughtb  aUd  ooivjoctui-es  filled  her 
mind.  Hitherto,  she  had  felt  sure  that  Robert  PeDfold  was 
under  a  delusion  with  regard  to  Arthur  Wardlaw,  and  that  hi^ 
suspicions  were  as  uigust  as  they  certainly  were  vague.  I'ei. 
now,  at  the  name  of  Robert  Penfold.  Arthur  turned  i^ale  and 
fled  like  a  guilty  thing.  This  was  a  coincidence  that  confirmed 
her  good  opinion  of  Robert  Penfold,  and  gave  her  ugly  tbonght>) 
of  Arthur.  Still,  she  waaone  very  blow  to  condemn  a  fiiend, 
and  too  generous  and  candid  to  condemn  on  euspicioB;  su 
she  resolved  as  far  a:j  possible  to  suspend  her  unfavorable 
judgment  of  Arthur,  until  sho  should  have  a»ked  bim  why  tbi-i 
groat  emotion,  and  heard  bis  reply. 

Moreover,  sue  was  no  female  detective,  but  a  pure  creature 
bent  on  clearing  innocence.  The  object  of  her  lifej  wa3,  uot 
to  discover  the  faults  of  Arthur  Wardlaw,  or  any  other  person, 
but  to  clear  Robert  Penfold  of  a  crime.  Yet  Arthur's  stransfi' 
behaviour  was  a  great  bhock  to  her;  for  here,  at  the  very  out- 
set, he  had  somehow  made  her  feel  the  mu.st  hope  for  no  a:*^is- 
tanco  from  him.  She  sighed  at  thU  chock,  and  asked  herself  to 
whom  she  should  apply  first  for  aid.  Robert  had  told  her  to 
see  his  counsel,  bis  solicitor,  hia  fathar,  and  Mr.  Undorclifi',  an 
Exnert,  and  to  sift  the  whole  matter. 

Not  knowing  exactly  where  to  begin,  aha  thought  she  would, 
after  all,  wait  a  day  or  two  to  give  Arthur  time  to  recover  him- 
self, and  decide  calmly  wbotbor  be  would  co-operate  with  h?r 
or  not. 

In  this  trying  iuterval,  she  aet  up  a  diary-  for  Uie  tln>t  tiniv 
in  her  life;^  for  she  was  uo  egotist:  auU  she  aote.J  dowu  v.Iii'i 
wo  have  juet  related,  only  in  a  very  coiitlen^cl  fi'rm,  atnl 
wrote  at  the  margin—  ^Mysterious." 

Arthur  never  came  near  hoi*  lor  two  whole  days.  Tiii- 
looked  gmve.  On  the  third  day  sbo  jsald  to  OoQcral  Rui 
leston: 

"Papa,  you  will  help  me  lu  the  good  cause,  will  you  uoi:"' 

He  replied  tbat  he  would  dowbat  bo  could,  hut  feared  tbnt 
would  be  little. 

'*Will  you  take  mo  down  to  Kimtiot'^,  Ibis  inoininyfr* 

•'With  all  my  heart." 

He  took  her  dowu  to  Elmtrees.  On  the  way  sbe  said:  "Pa- 
pa, you  must  let  mo  get  a  word  with  Mr.  AVardlaw,  alono." 

"Ob,  certainly.    But,  of  course,  you  will  not  say  a  word  io 
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bis  feelings/' 
ih,  papal" 

xcnse  me:  but.  when  a  pcraon  of  yoar  age  is  absorbed 
one  idea,  she  Bomo times  forgets  tbat  other  people  hare 
'eelings  at  all." 

Aen  kissed  blm  meekly,  and  said  that  was  too  tme;  and 
sroald  be  upon  her  guard. 

General  BoUeston's  surprise,  his  daughter  no  sooner  saw 
Vardlaw  than  she  went — or  seemed  to  go — into  high  spir- 
nd  was  infinitely  agreeable. 

lit,  at  last,  she  got  him  all  to  herself,  and  then  she  turned 
enly  grave,  and  said: 

[r.  Wardlaw,  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  question.      It  is  some- 
about  Robert  Penfold,'- 

irdlaw  shook  his  head.      "That  is  a  painfal  snbjeot,  my 
But  whut  do  you  wish   to  know   about   that  nnhappy 
g  man?" 

an  you  tell  mo  the  name  of  the  counsel  who  defended  him 
B  trial?" 

o,  indeed,  1  cannot." 

ut,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  where  I  could  learn  th«4t." 
[is  father  is  in  our  office  still;  no  doubt  he  could  tell  you." 
>w,  for  obvious  reasons,  Helen  did  not  like  to  go  to  the 
;  so  she  asked  faintly  if  there  was  nobody  eUe  who  could 
ler. 

suppose  the  solicitor  could.** 
ut  I  don'l  know  who  was  the  solicitor,"  aaid Helen,  with  a 

fuml"  said  the  merchant.  "Try  the  bill-broker.  I'll  give 
tiis  address;''  and  he  wrote  it  down  for  her. 
(len  did  not  like  to  be  too  importunate,  and  she  could  not 
to  let  Wardlaw  senior  know  she  loved  anybody  better 
his  son;  and  yet  some  explanation  was  necessary:  so  she 
him  aaxalmly  as  she  could  that  her  father  and  herself  were 
well  acquainted  with  Robert  Penfold.  and  knew  many 
;s  to  his  credit. 

am  glad  to  hear  that,'"  said  Wardlaw;  *'and  I  can  believe 
He  bore  an  excellent  character  here,  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  a 
ig  temptation  came,  and  he  fell.'' 
rhat!    You  think  he  was  guilty?'' 

do.  Arthur,  I  believe,  has  his  doubts  still.  But  he  is 
rally  prejudiced  in  his  friend's  favor:  and,  besides,  he  was 
It  the  trial;  I  was." 

'hank  you,  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Helen,  coldly;  and,  with- 
e  minutes  she  was  on  her  way  home, 
irthur  prejudiced  in  Robert  Penfold's  favourl"    That  puz- 
her  extremely. 

e  put  down  the  whole  conversation  while  her  memory  was 
.  She  added  tliis  comiiioui;  -"What  darkness  I  am  grop- 
inl" 

ixt  day  she  weal  ta  the  bill-broker,  and  told  him  Mr.  Ward- 
senior  had  referred  her  to  him  for  certain  information. 
ilaw's  name  was  evld^  ntly  a  passport.     Mr.  Adams  said 
qniously,  * 'Anything  iu  the  world  1  can  do,  madam?" 
1 13  about  Mr.  Robert  Penfold.     I  wish  to  know  the  name 
e  counsel  hft  had  at  his  trial." 
tobert  Penfold!    What,  the  forger?" 
[e  was  accused  of  that  crime,"  said  Helen,  turning  red. 
iccusfsd,  madam!    He  was  convicted.     I  ought  to  know; 
;  was  my  partner  he  tried  the  game  on.      But  I  was  too 
)  for  him.    I  had  him  arrested  before  he  had  time  to  melt 
otcs;  indicted  him,  and  sent  him  across  the  herring  pond, 
ito  of  his  person's  coat,  the  rascal." 
flen  drew  back,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  her. 
t  was  you  who  had  him  transported!"     cried  she,  turning 
yes  on  him  with  horror. 

If  course  it  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  firing  up;  •♦and  I 
ho  countrv  good  service.     I  look  upon  a  forger  as  worse 
a  murderer.    What  is  the  matter?    You  are  ill." 
a  poor  girl  was  half-fainting  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who 
lestroyed  her  Robert,  and  owned  it. 
0,  no,"  Bbo  cried,  hastily;  "let  me  get  away— let  me  get 
froiB  here— you  cruel,  cruel  man." 
a  tottered  to  the  door,  and  got  to  her  carriage,  she  scarce- 
cw  how,  without  the  Information  she  went  for. 
e  bill-broker  was  no  fool;   he  saw  now  how  the  land  lay; 
llowod  her  down  the  stair?,  and  tried  to  stammer  excuses, 
haring  Cross  Hotel,"  said  she,  faintly,  and  hid  her  Ace 
ist  the  cushion  to  avoid  the  sight  of  him. 
len  she  got  home,  she  cried  bitterly  at  her  feminine  weak- 
and  her  incapacity;    and  she  entered  this  pitiable  failure 
p  journal  with  a  severity  our  mail  readers  will  hardly,  we 
,  be  disposed  to  imitate;  and  she  added,  byway  of  com- 
— *Is  tills  how  I  carry  out  my  poor  Robertas  precept:   Be 


obitiuate  as  a  man;  be  supple  as  a  womanl" 

That  night  she  contolted  her  father  on  this  difficalty,  «o 
sUght  to  any  but  |a  Inexperienced  girL  He  told  her  Uiere 
mnst  be  a  report  eT  the  trial  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  report 
would  probably  mention  the  counsel;  she  had  better  consult  a 
file. 

Then  the  thing  was  to  where  to  find  a  file.  After  one  or  two 
failures,  the  British  Museum  was  suggested.  She  went  thither, 
and  could  not  get  into  read  without  certain  formalitleBt  While 
these  were  being  complied  with,  she  was  at  a  stand-still. 

That  same  evening  came  a  line  from  Arthur  Wardlaw: 

*'I>EABsar  Helen, 

"I  hear  from  Mr  Adams  thai  you  desire  to  know  the 
name  of  the  counsel  who  defended  Robert  Pentold.    It  was 
Mr.  Tollemache.    He  has  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
"Kver  devotedly  yours, 

"Arthur  Wardlaw." 

Helen  was  touched  with  this  letter,  and  put  it  away  endorsed 
with  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  copied  it  into 
her  diary,  and  remarked,  "This  is  one  more  warning  not  to 
judge  hastily.  Arthur's  agitation  was  probably  only  great 
emotion  at  the  mention  of  one,  whose  innocence  he  believes 
and  whose  sad  fate  distresses  him."  She  wrote  back  and 
thanked  him  sweetly,  and  in  terms  that  encouraged  a  visit. 
Next  day  she  went  to  Mr.  Tollemache.  A  seedy  man  followed 
her  at  a  ahstance.  Mr.  Tollemache  was  not  at  his  chambers, 
nor  expected  till  four  o'clock.  He  was  In  court.  She  left  her 
card,  and  wrote  on  it  in  pencil  that  she  would  call  at  four. 

She  went  at  ten  minutes  after  four.  Mr.  Tollemache  do- 
dined  through  his  clerk  to  see  her  If  she  was  a  client;  he  could 
only  be  approached  by  her  solicitor.  She  felt  inclined  to  go 
away  and  cry;  but  this  time  she  remembered  she  was  to  be 
obstinate  as  a  man,  and  supple  as  a  woman.  She  wrote  en  a 
card,  **I  am  not  a  client  of  Mr.  Tollemache,  but  a  lady  deeply 
interested  in  obtaining  some  information,  which  Mr.  Tollema- 
che can  with  perfect  propriety  give  me.  I  trust  to  his  courtesy 
as  a  gentleman  not  to  refbse  me  a  short  interview." 

"Admit  the  lady,"  said  a  sharp,  little  voice. 

She  was  ushered  iu,  and  found  Mr.  Tollemache  standing  be- 
fore the  fire. 

•'Now,  madam,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Some  years  ago  you  defended  Mr.  Robert  Ponfold;  he  was 
accused  of  forgery.^* 

"Oh,  was  he?  I  think  I  remember  something  about  it.  A 
banker's  elerk,  wasn't  he?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.    A  clergyman." 

"A  clergyman?  I  remember  it  perfectly.  He  was  con- 
victed." 

"Do  you  think  he  was  guilty,  sir?" 

"There  was  a  strong  case  against  him." 

«I  wish  to  sift  the  case." 

"Indeed.    And  you  want  to  go  through  the  papers." 

"What  papers,  sir?" 

"The  brief  for  the  defence." 

"Yes,"  said  Helen,  boldlv,  "would  you  trust  me  with  that, 
sir.  On.  if  you  knew  how  deeply  I  am  Interested!"  The  tears 
were  In  ner  lovely  eyes. 

"The  brief  has  gone  back  to  the  solicitor,  of  course.  I  dare- 
sav  he  will  let  you  read  It  upon  a  proper  representation.'* 

^'Thank  vou,  sir.  Will  you  tell  me  who  is  the  selicitor,  and 
where  he  lives?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  remember  who  was  the  solicitor.  That  Is  the 
very  first  thing  you  ought  to  have  ascertained.  It  was  no  use 
coming  to  me." 

"Forgive  me  for  troubling  you,  sir,'*  said  Helen,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"Not  at  all,  madam;  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  be  of  more 
service.  But  do  let  me  advise  you  to  employ  your  solicitor  te 
make  these  preliminary  inquiries.  Happy  to  consult  with  him 
and  reopen  the  matter,  should  he  discover  any  fresh  evi- 
dence." He  bowed  her  out,  and  sat  down  to  a  brief  while  she 
was  yet  in  sight. 

She  turned  away  heart-sick.  The  advice  she  had  received 
was  good:  bat  she  shrank  from  baring  her  heart  to  her  father's 
solicitor. 

"She  sat  disconsolate  awhile,  then  ordered  another  oab»  and 
drove  to  Wardlaw's  office.  It  was  late,  and  Arthur  had  gene 
home;  so,  indeed,  had  everybody,  except  one  young  subordi- 
nate, who  was  putting  up  the  shutters.  ^'Sir,^*  said  she,  "can 
you  toll  me  where  old  Mr.  Penfold  llvestjy  vji\^v./v:  iv 

"Somewhere  in  the  subbubs,  miss."  ^ 
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"Yes,  Bit,  but  where?'' 

«*I  think  It  is  out  Pimlico  way/' 

<'Cottld  you  not  give  me  the  street.  I  would  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept a  present  If  you  could/'  This  sharpened  the  young  gen- 
tieman^s  wits:  he  went  in  and  froped  hera  and  there,  till  be 
found  the  address;  and  gave  it  ner:— No5,  Fairfield  Coltaged, 
Primrose  Lane,  Pimlico.  She  gave  him  a  Bovereign,  to  his  in- 
finite 8urpri6e''and  delight;  and  told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the 
hotel. 

The,  next  moment  the  man,  who  bnd  followed  her,  was  chat- 
ting familiarly  with  the  subordinate,  and  helping  him  put  up  the 
shutters.  "1  say,  Dick,"  said  the  youngster,  *'Penfold9  is  up  in 
the  market;  a  duchess  was  here  just  now,  and  gave  me  a  sov,  to 
teU  her  where  ho  lived.  Wait  a  moment  till  I  spit  on  it  for 
luek." 

The  agent  however  did  net  wait  to  wituc*-^^  that  inttrtbtiug 
ceremony)  He  went  back  to  hU  llaD.^om  round  tlie  coruer, 
and  drove  at  once  to  Arthur  WardlawV  hounc  v.itb  the  infor- 
mation. 

Helen  noted  down  Michael  Pcnfold'.s  inldit^>  in  her.  diary. 
and  would  have  gone  to  him  that  eveniJig  but  tLatMio  was  en- 
gM^ed  to  dine  with  her  father. 

Keact  day  she  went  down  to  3  Fiurficld  Cottagca  at  hatf-jmst 
four.  On  the  way  her  heart  palpitated,  for  this  waa  a  very  im- 
portant interview.  Here  at  lca::t  ahe  might  hope  to  find  some 
clue,  by  following  out  which  she  would,  sooner  or  later:  estab- 
lish Robert's  innocence.  But  then  came  a  fearful  tnought. 
"Why  had  not  hie  father  done  this  already,  if  it  was  possible  to 
do  it?  His  father  must  love  him.  IIit:t  father  must  have  heard 
his  own  story  and  tested  it  in  every  way,  Vethi^  fathei*  re- 
mained the  servant  of  a  firm|lbc  senior  partner  of  which  had 
told  her  to  her  face  Robert  was  guilty." 

It  was  a  strange  and  terrible  enigma.  Yet  e>ht<  clung  to  the 
belief  that  some  new  light  would  come  to  her  from  Michael 
Penfold.  Then  came  bashful  fears.  *  How  should  she  account 
to  Mr.  Penfold  for  the  interett  she  took  in  his  son,  the  who 
was  affianced  to  Mr.  Penfo Id's  employor.'"  iShe  arrived  at  3 
Fairfield  Cottages  with  her  cheeks  burnuig,  and  repeating  to 
herself,  **Now  Tr  the  tin:c  to  bc^upplo  an  a  woman  but  obbtiuate 
as  a  man.*' 

She  sent  tho  cabman  in  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Fenfuld;  a  ^harp 
jt\  of  about  thirteen  came  out  t^iK^•.  Pud  told  hf^r  Mv.  Pon- 
x)ld  was  not  at  homo. 

"Can  you  tell  me  when  he  will  be  at  home'/" 

"No,  miss.  He  have  gone  to  Scotland.  A  telogniphum 
came  from  WardlawsMast  night,  as  be  won  to  go  to  Scotland, 
first  thing  this  morning;  and  ne  went  nl  >ix  o'clock.'* 

"Oh,  dear!    How  unfortunate!** 

"Who  shall  I  say  called,  miss?" 

"Thank  you,  I  will- write  What  time  ^did,  the^  lekgrum 
come?'' 

"Between  five  and  six  last, evening,  miss.'" 

She  returned  to  the  hotel.  Fate  seemed  to  bo  ugaintt  her. 
Baffled  at  the  very  threshold!  At  the  hotel  t^hQ.  found  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  card,  and  a  beautiful  boquet. 

8he  sat  down  directly  and  wrote  to  him  nffcctionately,  and 
asked  him  in  the  postscript  if  he  could  send  her  a  leport  of 
the  trial.  She  received  a  reply  directly,  that  he  had  inquired 
in  the  office,  for  one  of  the  clerks  had  tlie  I'cpoits  of  it,  but 
this  clerk  wa«  unfortunately  out,  ruul  had  locked  up  his 
desk. 

Helen  sighed.  Her  feet  ?ccnied  toflx*  clo.u-ird  at  t^vovy  <tfj) 
of  this  inquiry. 

Next  morning  however,  a  lar^e  tnv(.'lopi>  camo  for  in  v.  and  a 
Mr.  Hand  wrot*^  to  her  thu^: — 

••M.UJJLM, 

."Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Arthur  WartlkkW  to  ^end 
you  my  reports  of  a  trial,  the  Queen  verpu^  Penfold.  I  here- 
with forward  the  same,  and  would  feel  obliged  by  your  return- 
ing them  at  your  convenience. 

'•Your  obccJicut  borvant, 

•  ^^•^l«:-   11.^^J^." 

Helen  took  the  enclosed  extrncU  to  her-hot^-room,  find  theic 
read  them  over  many  times. 

In  both  these  reports  the  cape  fi-r  theCioun  wa'^  neat,  tlear. 
cogent  and  straightforward,  and  supported  by  evidence.  Th(» 
defence  was  chiefly  arguments  of  counsel  to  -Jhow  the  improb- 
ability of  a  clergyman  r.r.a  a  man  <»f  go^»d  character  pa^ulng  a 
forged  note.  One  of  the  reports  stated  that  Mr.  Arthur  War<l- 
law,  A  son  of  the  principal  \vitncp.«,  had  tftken  the  mattor  so  to 
heart  that  hf^  was  now  dant;oron<lv  ilt   .a  O.xfcrd,    Tlh*   othvi 
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report  did  not  contain  this,  but  it  stated,  on  the  other  h: 
that  the  prisoner  had  endeavored  to  lay  the  blame  on  Mr. 
thur  Wardlaw,  but  that  the  jndgq  had  stopped  him,  and  i 
be  could  only  Aggravate  his  offence  by  endeavoring  to  c&i 
slur  upon  tho  Ti^rdlaws,  who  had  both  shown  a  manifest  dr 
to  shield  him;  but  were  powerless  for  wiiut  of  evidence. 

In  both  the  reports  the  summing  up  of  the  judged  wa^-  u 
erate  in  expreB.sion,  but  leaned  against  the  pri'soncr  in  c^ 
point,  and  corrected  the  sophistical  reasoning  of  the  cou 
very  sensibly.  Both  the  reports  said  an  Expert  was  called 
tlie  prisoner,  whose  in|;6nuity  made  the  court  smile,  but  did 
counterbalance  the  evidence.  Helen  sat.  cold  as  ice,  with 
extracts  in  her  hand. 

Not  that  her  sublime  faith  was  shaken.  But  that  poor  I 
ert  appeared  to  have  been  so  calmly  and  fairlv  dealt  with 
evei7body.  Even  Mr.  Hennessy,  the  counsel  for  the  Cro 
had  opened  tho  case  with  humane  regret,  and  confined  bin 
to  facts,  and  said  that  nobodv  would  be  more  pleased  than 
would,  if  this  evidence  could  be  contradicted,  or  explained 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  prisoner's  innocence. 

What  a  stone  she  had  undertaken  to  roll— up  what  a  hill 

What  was  to  be  her  next  step?  Go  to  the  Museum,  wl 
was  now  open  to  her  and  read  more  reports?  She  shrank  f 
that. 

•The  uewspa|>ers  ate  all  against  him."  said  she;  *an 
don't  want  to  be  told  ho  i^  gudty  when  I  know  ho  U  h 
cent.-' 

She  now  re-examined  the  extiacts  with  a  view  to  names, 
found  tho  only  names  mentioned  were  those  of  the  cono 
The  Expert's  name  wasnot  given  in  either.  However  she  ki 
that  from  Robert  She  resolved  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hennes 
first,  and  try  and  get  at  the  defendant's  volicitor  thro 
him.  • 

I  She  found  him  out  by  the  Law  Directf>ry.  and  called  a 
fbw  minutes  past  four. 

Henncssjr  was  almost  opposite  tc  Tollemache.  He  < 
about  the  size  of  a  gentleman's  wardrobe;  and,  like  most  ei 
mous  men,  good-natured.  He  received  her,  saw  with  his  pi 
tised  evo  that  she  was  no  comuon  person,  and,  after  a  eli 
hesitation  on  professional  grounds  he  heard  her  request, 
sent  for  his  note-book  and  found  the  case  in  one  moment, 
mastered  it  in  another,  and  told  her  the  solicitor  tor  the  Crc 
in  that  case  was  Freshfleld. 

*'Now,"  said  he,  "you  want  to  know  who  was  the  defe 
ant's  solicitor?  Jenkins,  a  stamped  envelope.  Write  your  nt 
and  address  on  that.*' 

While  she  was  doing  it  he  scratched  a  line  to  Mr.  Fre8lifi( 
asking  him  to  send  the  required  information  to  the  enclo 
address. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Hennessy  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  dare  not  ask  you   whether  you   think  him  guilty,'* 
said. 

lleuncssy  shook  his  head  with  an   air  of  good-natured 
buke. 

"You  mvLut  not  crui^-i-examine  counsel,"  ^aid  he,  "but 
will  bo  any  comfort  to  you,  I'll  say  this  much,  there  was  jut 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  Tollemache  certainly  let  a  chance  f 
U  I  had  defended  j^our  fiiend,  I  would  have  insisted  on  a  p 
ponement  of  the  trial  until  this  Arthur  Wardlaw"  (looking 
his  book)  "could  bo  examined  either  in  court,  or  otherwise 
he  was  rcallv  dying.    Is  he  dead,  do  you  know?" 

"No." 

'•I  thought  so.  Sick  witnesses  are  often  at  death's  door; 
i  uevcr  knew  oqe  pass  the  threshold.  Hal  ha!  The  trial  on 
to  hare  been  postponed  till  he  got  well.  If  a  judge  refused 
a  postponement  in  such  a  case  I  would  make  hun  so  odi 
to  the  jury,  that  tho  prisouer  would  get  «  verdict  m  ppite  f>f 
teeth." 

"Thou  you  think  ho  was  badly  defended?" 
•'No;  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  more  than   1  could  just 
But  thore  are  counsel  who  trust  too  much  to  their  powers 
reasoning,  and  xmderrate  a  chhik  in  the  evidence  pro.  or  t 
Practice,  and  a  few  back-falls,  cure  them  of  that.*' 

Mr,  Hennessy  uttered  this  general  observation  with  a  ( 
tain  change  of  tone,  which  showed  he  thought  he  had  said 
much  or  more  than  his  visitor  had  any  right  to  expect  fi 
him;  and  she,  therefore.  loft  him:  repeating  her  thanks.  I 
w<  ut  home  pondering  on  every  word  he  had  said,  and  ente 
it  all  in  her  journal,  with  the  remark.  "How  strange!  the  i 
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Thai  very  evening  Mr.  Fieshfield  bad  the  coorteBv  ta  fleod 
hor  by  meBsenger  the  name  and  address  of  the  solioitor  who 
had  defended  Robert  Penfold.  Lovejoy  and  James,  Lincoln's 
Ina  Fields.  She  called  on  them,  and  sent  them  her  card.  She 
was  kept  waltiog  a  long  time  in  the  o\iter  office,  and  felt  asham- 
ed, and  sick  at  heart,  seated  among  yonng  clerks.  At  last 
she  WM  admitted,  and  told  Mr.  Lovejoy  she  and  her  father, 
General  Rolleston,  were  much  interested  in  a  late  client  of  his 
Robert  Penfold,  and  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  let  hor  soe 
the  brief  for  his  defence? 

''Are  you  a  relation  of  the  Pcnfolds.  Madam?*' 

*'No,  sir,"  said  Helen,  blushing. 

••HumphI"  said  Lovejoy. 

He  touched  a  hand-bell«    A  clerk  appeared. 

"Ask  Mr.  Upton  to  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Upton,  the  managing  clerk,  came  ont  iu  due  couri«e. 
and  Mr.  Lovejoy  asked  him  - 

**Who  instructed  ns  in  the  Qaeea  vorau=j  Penfold?" 

"It  was  Michael  Penfold,  sir." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  then  told  Helen  that  she  mu-t  got  a  line  fiom 
Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  and  then  the  papers  should  be  submitted 
to  her. 

»*Tee;  but,  sir,"  said  Helen,  Mr.  Penfold  U  iu  Bcolland.*' 

"Well,  bnt  you  can  write  to  hun.-' 

**No;  I  don't  know  in  what  part  of  Scotland  he  i^." 

** Then  you  are  not  very  intimate  with  him?" 

**No,  sir;  my  aoqaaintanoe  is  with  Mr.  Robert  Penfold." 

'*Have  you  a  line  from  himf 

•*I  have  no  written  aathority  from  him:  Uit  will  vuu  noi  talwo 
u)y  word  that  I  act  by  his  desire?" 

'*My  dear  madam,"  said  the  lawyer,  *'we  go  hy  rale.  There 
are  certain  forma  to  be  observed  in  these  things.  I  am  sure 
your  own  good  tense  will  tell  you  that  It  would  be  cruel  and  im- 
proper of  me  to  submit  those  papers  without  an  -order  from 
Robert  or  Michael  Penfold.  Pray  consider  ihi-  as  a  delay,  nnt 
as  a  refa-ial." 

'*Ye8,sir,^  said  Helen,  -but  1  meet  wiOi  ntuliing  Hat  dflay  ^. 
aad  my  heart  Is  breaking  under  them.*' 

The  solioitor  looked  sorry,  bnt  would  not  uoi  irregularly. 
She  went  home  sighing,  and  condemned  to  \rait  ilio  return  of 
Michael  Penfold. 

Tlie  cab-door  was  opened  lor  her  by  a  deedy  lumi .  ^)J|'  fan- 
cied she  had  seen  before. 

Baffled  thus,  and  crippled  in  every  movement  she  made,  how 
ever  slight,  in  favour  of  Robert  Penfold,  she  wag  seduced  on 
the  other  hand  into  all  the  innocent  plea«:are<^  of  the  town. 
Her  adventure  had  transpired  somehow  or  other,  and  all  Gen- 
eral Rolleston*s  acquaintances  Knnted  him  up:  and  both  father 
and  daughter  were  courted  by  people  of  ton  as  liona.  A  ship- 
wrecked beauty  is  not  offsred  to  society  over^  day.  Even  her 
own  sex  raved  about  her,  and  about  the  chain  of  beautiful 
pearls  she  had  picked  upon  somehow  on  her  desolate  island. 
She  always  wore  them;  they  linked  her  to  that  saored  imrpose 
she  seemed  to  be  forgetting.  Her  father  drow  her  with  him 
into  tiie  vortex,  hiding  from  her  that  he  embarked  in  it  princi- 
pally for  her  sake,  and  she  went  down  the  current  with  him 
out  of  filial  duty.  Thus  unfathomable  difficulties  tbru.«it  her 
back  firom  her  up-hiil  task:  and  the  world,  with  soft  but  pow- 
erful hand,  drew  her  away  to  It.  Arthur  brought  her  a  choice 
bouqoet  every  evening,  but  otherwise  did  not  intrude  much 
upon  her;  and  though  she  was  sure  he  would  assist  her,  if  she 
asked  him,  gratitude  and  delicacy  forbade  her  to  call  him  again 
to  her  assistance.  She  preferred  to  await  tho  return  of  Mich- 
ael Penfold.  She  had  written  to  him  at  tho  oillce  to  loll  iiim 
iihe  bad  new«  of  his  son,  and  begged  him  to  give  her  in>(ant 
notico  of  his  return  from  Scotland, 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  he  did  not  write  to  her.  She  Ijo- 
gaa  to  chafe,  ana  then  to  pine.  Her  father  »a.w,  and  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  her  marriage  with  Arthur  ought  to  be  ha-^ioacd. 
lie  resolved  to  act  quietly  but  firmly  toward*  that  end. 


A    SIERRA    LEONE    WEDDING. 


Tlic  behavior  of  the  applicants  for  the  binidd  uf  Hy- 
men h,  for  the  inOf?t  part,  decorous;  but  I  am  Bome- 
time«  compellc'l  to  read  them  a  lecture,  as  well  as 
the  friends  who  attend  tliem;  I  make,  however,  every 
allowance  for  then*  not  knowiu^-  bettor.  The  m*.  t 
troubloflome  and  unpleasant  part  of  the  duly  i^  to 
repfulate  and  keep  in  order   the  llM»ehaved,  and  vorv 


aitm  disreputable,   characterd  who  crowd  iato  the 
church  on  such  occasioni,  and  would,  if  not  restrained 
by  serere  and    decisive  interference,  brine  their  ri- 
baldry  up  to  the  railings  of  the  altar.       I   have  often 
been  obliged  to  send  for  a  policeman  to  preserve  de- 
conim ;  and  then  the  mieeraole  beings  wi&  run  out  of 
the  church  with  laughter  and  grini,  and  eveiy  other 
cxpresaion  of  ignorance  and  contempt.      The  dress  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  bridal  merits  a  bet- 
ter pen  than  mine  to  ilescribe  it.    The  uglier  the  par- 
ties, the  more  pains  they  seem   to  take  to  show  con- 
trast of  finery  and   colour;    fancy   a   short,  dumpy, 
waddling  bit  of  a  body,  black   as  jet,   covered  with 
white  silk  and  satin  I  flounced   four  doep,  white  satin 
shoes;  white  gloves;    artificial  wreath,  or  a  fillet  of 
natural  flowers,  encircling  her  curly    pate! — there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  this.     Then  the  massive  ear-rings 
of  virgin  gold  depending  from  two  monstrous  lapping 
ears,  the  almost  imperceptible  nose,  the  pouting  lip, 
and  white  pearly  teeth!     So  much  for  the  bride;  now 
for  the  bridegroom.     Scarcely  able  to  turn  one  way  or 
the  other,  so  tightly  is  he  cased   in  a  blue  swallow- 
tailed  coat,  with  guilt   figured  buttons,  white  folding 
wafscoat,  and  everything  olse  to  correspond..    The 
wedding-ring  must  not  be  over-looked,  as   it  is  fre- 
quently a  curiosity  itself,  and  not  •  always   of  gold,  or 
plain,  but  sometimes  silver,   brass,    tin,  broad  and 
twisted.     The  glove  of  the  bashful  lady  has  generally 
to  be  violently  taken  off  to  admit  the  putting  on  the 
finger  the  emblem  of  fidelity  and  perpetuity  of  love; 
and  I  have  never   wanted   volunteers  to   olBciate  for 
me  in  helping  the  most  interested  of  the  party  to  get 
the  ring  honestly  and  fairly  in  its  appomted  place. 
The  most  painful  part  of  ray   duty  m  those  matters 
was  to  get  them  to   repeat   tBe  words  of  the  service 
after  me;  the  wretched  stupidity  they  would  show  in 
trying  to  do  this  exceeds  belief,  and  the  unseasonable 
ridicule  it  would  provoke  in  their  own  people  was  dis- 
tressingly trying.      In   nliort,  their   deplorable  igno- 
rance in  numerous  cut^Q^  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
responsibility  they  were  undertaking  could  not  fail  of 
causing  regret  that  they  marry  at  all.     After  the  cer- 
emony is  over,  they  are  very  fond  of  parading  them- 
selves through  tho   streets,   but  cannot  conceal  the 
uneasiness  they  arc  manifestly  suffering  from  a  style 
of  dress  to  which  they  are  not   habituated.      Not  im- 
frequently  the  new-married  couple  take  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  tuck  U[)  their  smart  flounces,  and  in  this 
more  simple   way  of    travelling    pursue    their  path 
homewards  to   conclude  the   day  with  the  marriage 
feast.     Thodc  connubial  suppers  are  conducted  accord- 
ing to   the    circumstances  of   the  parties,  on   a  scale 
equal  to,  if  not  beyond,  their  means.      The   earnings 
and  savings  of  many  months  are  expended  in  furnish- 
uig   them  with  what  their  notions   of  good   things 
deem  necesnary  for  rfo  grand  a  palaver,  to  use  a  home- 
ly expression ;  they  .^ct  their  hearts  upon  being  able 
to  hoard  together  as  much  of  everything  as  they  can 
purchase,  or  otherwise  obtain,  and   very  often  fool- 
ishly expend  all  they  possess. — D)\  Poole. 


Tiic  LJnAiiv  y)V  ViuTLi:. — Everybody  loves  the 
virtuou.s,  wlicriw.^  tln^  vicioun  .scarcely  love  one  antth- 
ei.  U[)uii  the  same  subj*  ct  an  Arabian  happily  ob- 
■served,  that  he  learned  virtue  from  the  had,  for  their 
wlckedne>;3  inspired  him  with  a  distaste  for  vice. 
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A  CBRISTMAS  PANTOMIBfE. 

'The  Mhadea  $t  night  were  falling  fast,' 
Ai  Mirongh  the  streeto  of  London  passed 
A  youth  who  trudged  through  snow  and  ice, 
Stamped  en  his  heart  the  fond  device, 
Loved  Arabella! 

Hi3  coat  was  rough,  his  hat  was  sleek, 
The  frost  bad  nipped  both  nose  and  cheek ; 
Bat  as  he  walked  he  softly  snog, 
Those  words  so  often  on  his  tongue, 
Loved  Arabella! 

To  Camden  Town,  try  not  the  way, 
The  snow  has  fallen  thick  to-day: 
This  was  a  comrade's  last  good-bye, 
But  bold,  he  said,  For  Her  I'll  try, 
Loved  Arabella! 

OhI  buy  my  chestnuts  baked  and  warm, 
A  damsel  cried,  then  touched  his  arm; 
A  longing  look  was  in  his  eye, 
Bat  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 
Loved  Arabella! 

About  the  pantomime  he'd  read, 
Of  fays  and  sprites,  so  onward  sped; 
For  to  these  scenes  ef  feattre  light 
He'd  vowed  to  lead  his  lady  bright, 
Loved.  Arabella! 

The  villa  reached,  he  saw  the  light 
Of  chandelier  and  firelight  bright; 
While  on  the  blind  he  traeed  a  shade 
Like  that  of  his  long-worshipped  maid, 
Loved  Arabella! 

E'en  as  he  gazed,  beside  her  came 
A  hated  rival,  'Jones'  by  name; 
One  she  had  sworn  no  more  to  meet, 
Nor  even  bow  to  in  the  street, 
False  Arabella! 

Above  her  head  he  held  a  spray— 
A  sacred  plant,  'twas  once,  they  say; 
Then  under  this  protection  base, 
He  bent  and  kissed  her  blushing  face. 
False  Arabella! 

The  outelde  lover  shook  his  fist. 
To  choke  hli  rival  maoh  he  wished: 
For  acting  such  a  traitor's  part, 
And  stealing  thus  his  fair  one's  heart, 
False  Arabella! 

A  moment  later  he  was  there 
Glaring  at  the  detected  pair; 
With  words  of  anger  sharp,  but  few, 
He  bade  the  maid  a  last  adieu, 
False  Arabella! 

Tben  ou  he  wont,  for  well  he  kuew 
That  maxim  old,  and  yet  bo  true— 
'There's  always  good  fish  in  the  soa,* 
And,  therefore,  maids  more  true  than  «hk 
Faleo  Arabella! 


A    SENSIBLE   MAN. 

A  youug  fellow— no  matter  what  his  name  was— thought  he 
was  destined  to  rival  Pagan ini,  and  bo  as  rich  as  a  bank.  So 
he  went  to  the  conservatory,  and  worked  hard,  and  carried  off 
the  first  prize  for  the  violin.  He  rubbed  hia  hands  and  said, 
'^Now  one  concert  will  suffice  to  make  Paris  and  the  whole 
world  know  what  I  am  capable  of;  and  the  day  after  I  give  it 
all  I  shall  havo  to  do  will  be  to  stoop  duwii  and  pick  up  bank- 
notes and  laurels.*'  He  gave  the  concert.  There  was  nobody 
preaeat  bulschoolfeiio^tri  to  wu>^ui  lie  bad  glvcu  tIckeU;  aud 
not  half  of  the  ichoolfellowa  to  whom  be  bad  i^hvn  fre:  tickets 
were  present.  He  said  to  himself,  "It  seema  it  u  not  a^  easy 
to  be  3acccf!EfuI  as  I  had  thought;  I  will  try  a^aiu  next  year."' 

Tb*^  following  season  ho  gave  a  second  concprl:   there  wore 


twelve  paying  anditors.  which  were  not  enough  to  cover  a 
quarter  ox  the  ezpenies.  He  then  began  to  give  lesson  on  d 
violin  at  three  francs  a  lesson,  and  great  was  the  walking  he  hu 
to  do  to  procure  six  pnpils.  He  kept  on  at  this  rate  for  three 
years,  and  then  he  said  one  morning,  '^My  youth  is  pa^kj 
away  in  a  profitless  manner.  I  have  had  enough  of  art;  I  wrl;e 
a  good  hand,  and  I  am  master  of  arithmetic;  so  I  mean  to  b^- 
come  a  bookkeeper.  It  is  the  way  I,  the  artist,  commit  suicidt 
and  desert  art/'  As  he  said  all  this  to  himself  the  hooBemaid 
call  out  to  him,  "Master,  I  have  three  eggs,  butter  and  parsler, 
to  make  an  omelet  for  yon,  but  not  a  bit  of  wood  can  I  find  tj 
cook  it  withal."  He  exclaimed  in  reply,  and  clapped  Ih 
hands  to  his  brow  as  he  spoke,  *^No  wood?  wait,  old  lady,  and 
111  give  you  wood,''  He  went  to  his  violin  case,  took  out  tbe 
viouQ  given  him  as  first  prize  at  the  conservatory,  carried  it 
to  the  kitchen  and  gave  it  to  the  cook,  saying,  "Take  this  bit  cf 
wood  and  make  a  good  fire  with  it,  for  His  well  seasoned.'- 
The  servant  obeyed,  she  cooked  the  omelet,  and  the  mosiclas 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  he  ever  ate  in  his  life.  He  obtain 
a  place  under  government  and  rose  rapidly,  and  is  dom 
wealthy;  comfor&ble,  and  honored. 


FABLOB     AMUSEMENTS       FOE     OUE 
YOUNG  FOLKS. 


ARITHMRTIGAL  PUZZLB 

IT  from  6  joa  take  9,  and  £roin9  you  take  10*,  and  if  (0  Irota  40  be  tatees 
there  will  Just  half  a  doeen  remahi. 


Fttm  HIT 
Take     IX 


ANSWEH. 

Prom  IX 
Take    X 


From  XL 
Take     L 


X  Rcniaiw. 


TH£    ICeNET    OAMB. 


A  pvrsoii  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  gold,  and  lu  Uxe  other  a  pkc« 
of  sUver,  yen  may  ttU  in  which  hand  he  has  tbe  goldand  hi  whkfa  be  bu 
the  Bilver,  by  the  Hollowing  method.  Some  valoe  represented  by  an  evcL 
nomber  such  as  eight)  and  an  odd  nomber  soch  as  three  must  beaaaigoJ 
to  the  silver;  after  which,  dcsirs  ttie person  to  multiply  tlie  number  la  thi 
right  kand  by  any  even  nomber  whatever,  encb  as  two  and  that  In  tbe 
left  hand  by  any  odd  nnmbec  sacb  as  three;  then  bid  fahn  add  together  tk 
two  prodacts;  and  if  the  whole  enm  be  odd,  the  gold  wIU  be  in  the  ri^ 
hand  and  tbe  silver  in  the  left;  if  the  torn  be  even  the  contraiy  will  be  rb« 


To  conceal  the  artiflos  better,  it  will  be  sufflcieut  to  ask  whether  the  .^qid 
of  the  two  prodoets  can  be  halved  without  a  remahiaer;  for  in  that  ca^ 
the  total  will  be  even,  andm  the  contrary  case  odd. 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  tbe  pieces.  Instead  of  behig  hi  the  two  basdi 
of  the  same  person  may  be  sapposedtobe  in  tbebandsof  two  persona,  one 
of  whom  has  the  even  unmber,  or  piece  of  gold,  aud  the  oUier  the  odl 
nomber  or  piece  of  ailver.  The  same  operation  may  then  be  perlbrmed  1^ 
regard  to  tteee  two  persons,  as  are  perfoimed  ia regard  to  the  (wo  haa]? 
of  the  same  person,  caUlog  one  priTnt4»]y  the  liirht  ;^nd  tbe  oOicr  Ui* 
left. 

KIDDLE. 

As  1  wdfi  boating  ou  the  far  east  grouiiUs. 
Up  starts  a  hare  before  my  two  greyhotmds. 
The  dogs,  being  light  of  foot,  did  fairly  ran, 
To  her  fifteen  rods,  jtist  twenty-one; 
And  the  distance  that  she  started  np  before. 
Was  Eixiand-nlnety  rods,  just  and  no  more; 
Now,  I  would  have  you  merry  boys  declare 
How  far  they  ran,  before  tbey  caught  the  h»re. 

COriC^DRUMS. 
40    Why  Is  a  gooseberry  pie  like  counterfeit  njuuey? 

50  Why  does  a  fisherman  blow  his  hemr 

51  \^  by  iff  there  no  danger  of  rtarviug  iu  a  dcserir 

.VKiiWERS  TO  NO.  40  V\CX 


It  is  but  D  -cut,  as  you  £^^r-^T/> 
If  you  500  send,      ^  ^  ^^  *^^ 

But  truly  XL  lent  •twill  be, 
When  yon  the  40  lend 


,^     I  ..■■iiita  vjj<it»iii»ir<«i\tii  iiifr-it^BYiti^nniifwowii 


■'  ffiwa  Kirc-ii^ 


^t!^^?^-"^ 
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POETRY 


rNTTKD  FOIl  rOVKK. 

When  the  starry  veil  of  mi«lni|?Ut  spreatli*  ils  ItMUa  upon  the 

earth, 
Aod  ihrouj^h  the  sleeping  city  all  huf^hM  is  daylighl's  nVirtli; 
And  the  nightingale's  sweet  music  is  heard  from  every  trec^ 
'Tis  then,  my  own  lost  sptrit-briae,  I  foel  thou  art  with  me. 

And  though  the  breadth  of  hea\cn  divides  my  soul  fiom  tliine, 
I  feel  thy  tender  love-lit  eyes  are  ga/.lng  into  mine, 
I  feel  thy  hand's  soft  pressure,  thy  sweet  lips'  muto  careeK  - 
Those  lips  that  never  opened  but  to  pity  or  to  bless. 

And  In  my  ear  an  angcl-voice  doth  whisper,  "Hope  and  wait 
For  the  day  when  I  may  meet  thee  at  heaven's  golden  gate.*' 
And  I  see  an  angel  form  floating  upwards  through  the  air; 
And  I  gaze  up  into  heaven,  and  feel  my  heart  is  there! 


HAROLD, 


THE  LAST   OF  THE   SAXON   KINGS. 


BY   HIR    K    BULWER   TATTON. 


THE    NATION'S  CHOICE. 


The  difficulty  between  tlio  fierce  Tostig  and  his  aub- 
jccts  had  been  decided  by  nn  appeal  to  tlie  Wilaa 
much  to  the  disgUBt  of  Tostig  himself.  To  the  assem- 
blage of  this  Witan  it  nowlvnnted  but  three  days; 
most  of  it?  inombcrs  bad  already  a.'^scmbled  iu 
the  city;  and  Harold,  from  the  window  of 
the  inonadtcry  in  which  he  lodged,  was  ga//mg 
Ihoughtfnlly  into  tlio  streets  below,  where,  with  the 
gay  dresses  of  thcgns  aitd  cnchts,  blended  the  grave 
robes  of  ecclesiastic  and  youthfnl  scholar — for  to  that 
illustrious  university  (pillaged  and  porsectited  by  the 
sons  of  Caiuite)  Edward  had,  to  his  honor,  restored 
the  schools —wheu  Ilaco  entered,  and  announced  to 
him  that  a  nnnierons  body  of  thegns  and  prelates, 
headed  by  Aired,  archbishop  (»f  York,  cravod  an 
audience. 

''Knowest  thou  thti  caune,  ITaco?*' 

The  youth's  cheek  was  yet  more  pale  than  usual,  as 
he  answered  slowly^ — 

"Hilda's  prophecies  are  ripenhig  into  truths." 

The  earl  started,  and  his  old  ambition,  reviving, 
flushed  on  his  brow,  and  sparkled  from  his  eye — he 
checked  the  joyous  emotion,  nnd  bade  TIaco  briefly 
admit  the  visitors. 


They  came  in,  two  by  two,  a  hotly  so  numerous 
that  they  filled  the  ample  chamberj  and  Harold,  as 
he  greeted  each,  beheld  the  mo.st  powerful  lords  of 
the  land — the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church — and, 
oft  and  fre<jnent,  came  old  foe  by  the  side  of  his  trust- 
iest friend.  They  all  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
dais  on  which  Harold  stood,  and  Aired  repelled  by  a 
gesture  his  in  vital  ion  to  be  the  foremost  to  mount  the 
platform. 

Then  Aired  begun  an  harangue^  simple  and  earnest, 
lie  described  briefly  the  condition  of  tlie  country; 
touched  with  grief  and  with  feeling  on  the  health  of 
the  king;  and  the  failure  of  (Jerdic's  Hue.  He  stated 
honestly  bis  own  strong  wish,  if  possible,  io  have  con- 
centrated tlie  pQ|>idar  sulVrages  on  the  young  Athe 
ling;  and,  under  the  emergency  of  the  case,  to  have 
waved  the  objection  to  bis  immature  years.  But  as 
distinctly  and  emphatically  he  stated,  that  tliot  hope 
and  intent  ho  had  now  formally  abandoned,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  sentiment  on  the  subject  with  all 
the  chiefs  aud  dignitaries  of  the  realm. 

'* Wherefore, "continued  he,  ''after  anxious  cousul- 
tatiouB  with  each  other,  those  whom  you  see  around 
have  come  to  you:  yea,  to  you,  Earl  Harold,  we  offer 
our  hande  ana  hearts  to  do  our  befit  to  prepare  for 
you  the  throne,  on  tlie  demise  of  Edward,  and  to  seA 
you  thereon  as  (irmly  as  aver  sate  King  of  England 
and  son  of  Cerdic;  knowing  that  in  you,  and  in  you 
alone,  we  fuul  the  man  who  reigns  already  in  the 
English  heart;  to  whose  strong  arm  we  can  trust  the 
defense  <^  oxxr  land;  to  whose  just  theughts<,  our  laws. 
As  I  speak,  so  think  we  all!" 

With  downcast  C3rcs  Harold  heard;  aud  but  by  a 
slight  heaving  of  his  breast  under  his  crimson  robe, 
could  his  emotion  bo  seen.  But  aft  soon  as  the  ap- 
proving murmur,  that  succeeded  the  prehtte's  speech, 
had  closed,  he  lifted  his  head,  aud  answered — 

''Holy  fathci',  and  you,  right  worthy  my  fellow- 
tliogOH,  if  ye  could  read  my  heart  at  this  moment,  be- 
lieve that  you  would  not  iind  there  the  vain  joy  of 
aspu'iug  man,  when  tlic  greatest  of  earthly  prizes  is 
placed  within  his  reach.  There  you  would  see,  with 
deep  and  wordless  gratitude  for  your  ti'ust  and  your 
love,  grave  and  solemn  solicitude,  earnest  desire  to  di- 
vest my  decision  of  all  mean  thought  of  self,  and  judge 
only  whether  indeed,  as  king  or  as  subject,  I  can  best 
guard  the  weal  of  England.  Pardon  me,  then,  if  I 
answer  you  not  as  ambition  altme  would  answer;  nei- 
ther deem  me  insensible  to  thd  glorious  lot  of  presi- 1 
ding,  under  heaven,  and  by  the  light  of  our  laws,  over 
the  destiny  of  the  English  realm — if  1  pause  to  weigh 
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well  the  responBibilitiefl  incarrcd,  and  the  obstacles  to 
bo  surmounted.  There  is  that  on  my  mind  I  would 
fain  nnboBoro,  not  of  a  nature  to  discuss  in  an  assem* 
bly  so  nnmcroua,  but  which  I  would  rather  submit  to 
a  chosen  few,  whom  you  yourselves  may  select,  to 
hear  me,  in  whose  cool  wisdom,  apart  from  personal 
love  to  me,  ye  may  best  confide — ^your  most  veteran 
tliegns,  your  most  honored  prelates.  To  them  will  I 
speak,  to  them  make  clean  my  bosom;  and  to  their 
answer,  their  counsels,  will  I  in  all  things  defer; 
whether  with  loyal  heart  to  serve  anotber,  whom» 
hearing  me,  they  may  decide  to  choose;  or  to  fit  my 
soul  to  bear,  not  unworthily,  the  weight  of  a  kingly 
crown.'' 

Aired  lifted  his  mild  eyes  to  Harold,  and  there  was 
both  pity  and  approval  m  his  gaze,  for  he  divhied  At 
oarl. 

''Thou  hast  chosen  the  right  course,  my  son;  and 
we  will  retire  at  once,  and  elect  those  with  whom 
thou  may'st  freely  confer,  and  by  whoso  judgment 
thou  may'st  righteously  abide/' 

The  prelate  turned,  and  with  him  went  the  con- 
clave. 

Left  alone  with  Haco,  the  last  said,  abruptly — 
"Thou  wilt  not  be  so  indiscreet,  O  Harold,  as  to 
confess  thy  compelled  oath  to  the  firaudful  Norman?" 
'*That  is  my  design,"  replied  Harold,  coldly. 
The  son  of  Sweyn  began  to  remonstrate,  but  the 
carl  cut  him  short. 

"If  the  Norman  say  that  he  has  been  deceived  in 
Harold,  never  so   shall   sav  the    men  of  England. 
Leave  me.      I  know  not  why,  Haco,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence, at  times,  there  is  a  glamour  as  strong  as  in  the 
flpells  of  Hilda.    Go,  dear  boy;  it  is  not  thy  fault,  but 
tne  superstitious  infirmities  of  a'  man  who  hath  once 
lowered,  or,  it  may  be,  too  highly  strained,  his  reason 
to  the  things  of  a  haggard  fancy.    Gh>l    and  send  to 
me  my  brother  Gurth.      I   would  have  him  alone  of 
my  house  present  at  the  solemn  crisis  of  its  fate." 
Haco  bowed  his  head,  and  went. 
In  a  few  moments  more,  Gurth  came  in.     To  this 
pure  and  spotless  spirit  Harold  had  already  related  the 
I    events  of  nis  unhappy  visit  to  the   Norman;   and  he 
felt  as  the  young  chief  passed  his  hand,  and  looked 
on  him  with  his  clear  and  loving  eyes,  as  if  Honor 
■    made  palpable  stood  by  his  side. 

Six  of  the  ecclesiastics,  most  eminent  for  Church 
learning — small  as  was  that  which  they  could  boast, 
compared  with  the  scholars  of  Normandy  and  the 
Papal  Statos,  but  at  least  more  intelligent  and  more 
free  from  mere  formal  monasticism  than  most  of  their 
Saxon  cotemporaries — and  six  of  the  chiefs  most  re- 
nowned in  war  or  council,  selected  under  the  sagacious 
promptings  of  Aired,  accompanied  the  prelate  to  the 
presence  of  the  earl. 

*'Close,  thoul  close!  clodeldose!  Gurth,"  whispered 
Harold:  "for  this  is^a  confession  against  man's  pride, 
and  sorely  doth  it  shame;  so  that  I  would  have  thy 
bold,  sinless  heart  beating  near  to  mine.** 

Then  leaning  his  arm  upon  his  brother^s  shoulder, 
and  in  a  voice,  the  first  tones  of  which,  as  betraying 
earnest  emotion,  irresistably  chained  and  affected  his 
noble  audience,  Harold  began  his  tale. 

Various  were  the  emotions,  Aough  all  more  akin  to 
terror  than  repugnance,  with  which  the  Itsteaers  heard 
the  earl's  plain  and  candid  recital. 

Among  the  lay  chiefs  tib«  impression  made  by  tho 


compelled  oath  was  comparatively  slight:  for  it  wa 
the  worst  vice  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  entangle  a] 
diarges,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  in  a  reck 
less  multiplicity  of  oaths,  to  the  grievous  loosening  o 
the  bonds  of  truth;  and  oaths  then  had  become  almos 
as  much  mere  matter  of  legal  form,  as  certain  oathj 
— ^bad  relic  of  those  times — still  existing  in  onr  par 
liamentary  and  collMpate  proceedings,  are  deemed  bj 
men,  not  otherwise  dishonorable,  even  now.  And  U 
no  kind  of  oaUi  was  more  latitude  given  than  to  sad 
as  related  to  fealty  to  a  chief;  for  these,  in  the  con 
stant  rebellions  which  happened  year  after  year,  wer< 
openly  violated,  and  without  reproach.  Not  a  sub 
kmg  m  Wales  who  harried  the  border,  not  an  ear 
who  raised  banner  against  the  Basileus  of  Britain,  bu 
infringed  his  oath  to  be  a  good  maa  and  true  to  th( 
lord  paramount;  and  even  William  the  Norman  him 
self  never  found  his  oath  of  fealty  stand  in  his  way 
whenever  he  deemed  it  right  and  expedient  to  tak( 
arms  amhist  his  suserain  of  France. 

On  the  churchmen  the  impression  was  stronger  and 
more  serious:  not  that  made  by  the  oath  itself,  but  by 
the  relics  on  which  the  hand  had  been  laid.  Tliey 
looked  at  each  other,  doubtful  and  appalled,  when  the 
earl  ceased  his  tale;  while  only  among  the  laymen 
circled  a  murmur  of  mingled  wrath  at  William's  bold 
design  on  their  native  land,  and  of  scorn  at  the 
thought  that  an  oath,  surprised  and  compelled,  should 
be  made  the  instrument  of  treason  to  a  whole  people. 

*Thus,"  said  Harold,  after  a  pause,  *'thus  have  I 
made  clear  to  you  my  conscience,  and  revealed  to 
you  the  only  obstacles  between  your  offers  and  my 
choice.  From  the  keeping  of  an  oath  so  extorted, 
and  so  deadly  t#  England,  this  venerable  prelate  and 
mine  own  soul  have  freed  me.  Whether  as  king  or 
as  subject,  I  shall  alike  revere  the  living  and  their 
long  prosperity  more  than  the  dead  men's  bones,  and, 
vriw  sword  and  with  battle-ax,  hew  out  against  the 
invader  my  best  atcmement  for  the  lip's  weakness  and 
the  heart's  desertion.  But  whether,knowing  what  hath 
passed,  ye  may  not  deem  it  safer  for  the  land  to  elect 
another  king — this  it  is  which,  free  and  pre-thought* 
fol  of  every  chance,  ye  should  now  decide." 

With  these  words  he  stepped  from  the  dais,  and 
retired  into  the  oratory  that  adjoined  the  chamber, 
followed  by  Gurth.  Th^  eyes  of  the  priests  then 
turned  to  Aired,  and  to  them  he  spoke  as  he  had  done 
before  to  Harold — he  distinguished  between  the  oath 
and  its  fulfilment — ^between  the  lesser  sin  and  the 

£  eater — ^the  one  which  the  Church  could  absolve— 
9  one  which  no  Church  had  the  right  to  exact,  and 
which,  if  fulfilled,  no  penance  could  expiate.  Ho 
owned  frankly,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  the  difficul- 
ties so  created,  that  had  made  hun  incline  to  the  Athc- 
Ung;  but,  convinced  of  that  prince's  incapacity,  even 
in  the  most  ordinary  times,  to  rule  England,  he  shrank 
Tct  more  from  such  a  choice,  when  the  swords  of  the 
Norman  were  already  sharnening  for  contest.  Final- 
ly he  said,  "If  a  man    as  ut  to  defend  us,  as  Harold, 

can  be  found,  let  us  prefer  him,  if  not *' 

''There  is  no  other  man!"  cried  the  thegns  with 
one  voice.  "And,"  said  a  wise  old  chief,  "had  Uarold 
sought  to  play  a  trick  to  secure  the  throne,  he  could 
not  have  devised  one  more  sure  thani;he  tale  he  hath 
now  told  us.  Wh«t!  just  when  we  are  most  assured 
that  die  doughtiest  and  deadliest  foe  that  our  land  can 
brave,  waits  but  for  Edward's  death   to  enforce  on  ns 
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a  stranger's  yoke — whatl  shall  we  for  that  very  rea- 
fion  deprive  ourselves  of  the  only  man  able  to  resist 
hhnl  IlaroUl  liath  taken  an  oathl  God  wot,  who  of 
lis  hath  not  taken  some  oath  at  law  for  which  we 
have  deemed  it  meet  afterward  to  do  a  penance,  or 
endow  a  convent?  Tl\e  wisest  means  to  strengthen 
Harold  against  that  oath  is  to  show  the  moral  impos* 
sibility  of  fulfilling  it,  by  placing  him  on  the  throne. 
The  best  proof  we  can  give  to  this  insolent  Norman 
that  England  is  not  for  prince  to  leave,  or  subject  to 
barter,  is  to  choose  solemnly  in  omf  Witan  the  very 
chief  whom  his  frauds  prove  to  us  that  he  fears  the 
most.  Why,  William  would  laugh  in  his  own  sleeve 
to  summon'  a  king  to  descend  from  his  throne  to  do 
am  the  homage  which  that  king,  in  the  different  ca- 
pacity of  subject,  had  (wo  will  grant,  even  willingly,) 
3romised  to  render." 

This  speech  spoke  all  the  thoughts  of  the  laymen, 
ind,  with  Alred's  previous  remarks,  reassured  ail  the 
jcclesiastics.  They  were  easily  induced  to  believe 
that  the  usual  Church  penances,  and  ample  Church 
jifts,  would  suffice  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  relics: 
ind — if  they  in  so  grave  a  case  outstripped,  in  abso- 
ution,  an  authonty  amply  sufttciig  for  all  ordiuary 
natters— Harold,  as  king,  might  easily  gain  from  the 
)ope  himself  that  foil  pardon  and  thrift,  which  as 
nerc  carl,  against  the  prince  of  the  Normans,  he 
^'ould  fail  of  obtaining. 

These  or  similar  reflections  soon  terminated  the 
luspense  of  the  select  council;  and  Aired  sought  the 
jarl  in  the  oratory,  to  summon  him  back  to  theeon- 
jlave.  The  two  brothers  were  kneeling  side  by  side 
)efore  the  little  altar;  and  there  was  something  in- 
jxpressibly  touching  in  their  humble  attitudes,  their 
clasped,  supplicating  hands,  in  that  moment  when  the 
jrown  of  England  rested  above  their  House. 

The  brothers  rose,  and,  at  Alred's  sign,  followed 
he  prelate  into  the  council-room.  Aired  ^tiefiy  com- 
nuuicated  the  result  of  the  conferenee;  and,  with  an 
Lspect,  and  in  a  tone,  free  alike  from  triumph  and  in- 
lecision,  Harold  replied: — 

"As  ye  will,  so  will  1.  Place  me  ouly  where  1  can 
uost  serve  the  common  cause.  Remwa  you  now, 
knowing  my  secret,  a  chosen  and  standing  council: 
00  great  is  my  personal  stake  in  this  matter  to  allow 
ay  mmd  to  be  unbiased;  judge  ye,  then,  and  decide 
or  me  in  all  things;  your  minds  should  be  calmer 
kud  wiser  than  mme;  in  all  things  I  will  abide  by 
our  council;  and  thus  I  accept  the  trust  of  a  nation  B 
reedom." 

«*Each  thegn  then  put  his  hand  into  Harold's,  and 
:aUed  himself  Harold's  man. 

•*Now,  more  than  over,"  said  tlie  wise.  M  thegn 
vho  had  before  »poken,  "will  it  be  needful  to  heal  all 
lisseusiou  in  the  kingdom — to  reconeile  with  us  Mer- 
;ia  and  Noi*thumbria,  and  make  the  kingdom  one 
Lgainst  the  foe.  You,  as  Tostig's  brother.  Save  done 
7ell  to  abstain  from  active  interference;  you  do  well 
0  leave  it  to  us  to  negotiate  the  necessary  alliante 
)etween  all  brave  and  good  men." 

And  to  that  end,  as  imperative  for  the  public  weal, 
rou  consent,"  said  Aired,  thoughtfully,  ''to  abide  by 
)ur  advice,  whatever  it  be?" 

•'Whatever  it  be,  so  that  it  serve  Khgl^ud,"  an- 
twf^red  the  earl. 


A  smile,  somewhat  sad,  flitted  over  the  prelate's 
pale  lips,  and  Harold  was  once  more  alone  with 
Gurth. 

The  soul  of  all  council  and  cabal,  on  behalf  of  Har- 
old, which  had  led  to  the  determination  of  the  prmci- 
pal  chiefs,  and  which  now  succeeded  it  was  Haco. 

His  rank  as  son  of  Sweyn,  the  first-born  of  God- 
win's house — a  rank  which  might  have  authorized 
some  pretensions  ou  his  own  part,  gave  him  all  field 
for  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  singularly  keen  and 
profound.  Accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  practical 
statecraft  in  the  Norman  court,  witn  faculties  sharp- 
ened from  boyhood  by  vigilance  and  meditation,  be 
exercised  an  cztraordiuai-y  influence  over  the  simple 
understands  of  the  homely  clergy  and  the  uncultured 
thegns.  Impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his  early 
doom,  he  felt  no  interest  in  tho  objects  of  others;  but 
equally  believing  that  what  ever  of  bright,  and  brayc, 
and  glorious,  in  Ins  brief,  condemned  career,  was  to 
be  reflected  on  him  from  the  light  of  Harold's  destiny, 
the  sole  desire  of  a  natm^e  which,  under  other  aus- 
pices, would  have  been  intensely  daring  and  ambi- 
tious, was  to  administer  to  Harold's  greatness.  No 
pr^udice,  no  principle,  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
dreary  enthusiasm.  As  a  father,  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  schemes  for  the  worldly  grandem- 
of  the  son,  in  whom  ho  confounds  and  melts  his  own 
life  so  this  somber  and  predestined  man,  dead  to  earth 
and  to  joy,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  looked  be- 
yond his  own  tomb  to  that  existence  in  wlncU  he 
transfeiied  and  carried  on  his  ambition. 

If  the  leading  i^encies  of  Harold's  memorable  ca- 
reer might  be,  as  it  were,  symbolized  and  allegorized 
by  the  uving  beings  with  wnich  it  was  connected— as 
Sdith  was  the  representative  of  stainless  Truth — as 
Ourth  was  the  type  of  dauntless  Duty — as  Hilda  em- 
bodied aspiring  Imagination — 8^*  Haco  seemed  the  per- 
sonation of  Worldly  Wisdom  And  cold  now  in  that 
worldly  wisdom,  Haco  labored  on — now  conferring 
with  Aired  and  the  partisans  of  Hai'old — now  closeted 
with  Edwin  and  Morcar — liow  gliding  from  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sick  king.  That  wisdom  foresaw  all  ob- 
stacles, smoothed  all  difficulties;  ever  calm,  never 
resting;  marshaling  and  harmonizing  the  things  to 
be;  like  the  ruthless  hand  of  tranquil  fat ;.  But  there 
was  one  with  whom  Haco  was  more  often  than  with 
all  others — one  whom  the  presence  of  Harold  had  al- 
lured to  that  anxious  scene  of  intrigue,  and  wlio-o 
heart  leaped  high  at  the  hopes  whispered  from  the 
smileless  lips  of  Haco. 


TflKRE  have  been  some  pretty  tough  stories  lold  11- 
imtcative  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  Piko  aud 
otiier  truly  rural  localities,  of  matters  pcrtaiuiug  tu  re- 
ligion.   Here  is  something  to  match: 

Calino  was  on  his  deatli-bed,  he  was  uiuety  years 
old.  A  priest  who  came  to  give  him  spiritual  couitoit 
addressed  to  him  the  elementary  questions  ^buut  di- 

vfai^. 

"How  many  gods  arc  thtrel"  he  asked. 
"Three.'^  said  Oalino.  ^^  ^ 

**You  mean  three  per&ons  in  one  4^^>d>'^ ' '^ 
**Danief    I  was  assui^ed   in  my   youth  that  there 
were  three;  but  I  am  mnety  years  old.now,    ruid    it 
may  be  that  some  of  th^m  have  dieddurUig  that  time.' 
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REPRE8E1VTATIVE   MEN  OF  UTAH. 

{Gharacter-sMches  ^and     Biography.) 


bT   KUWABD  W.  Tn.Ll]>08.^[K0.    l.| 


WILLIAM    JENNINGS 


I  shall  give  in  my  three  opcuing  BkctchcB  the  Kcp- 
resentatire  Meichant  Princes  of  Mormondom — Wil- 
liam Jennings,  William  S.  GodlK)  and  Henry  Law- 
rence. Our  Delegate,  (W.  H.  Hooper,)  General  H. 
B.  Clawson  and  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  thongb  mer- 
chants, must  have  another  claBsification.  In  the  com- 
mercial history  of  Utah,  the  gentlemen  chosen  are 
the  most  representative,  and  they  afford  the  best 
ti/pes  of  their  class  for  character  sketches  Chief 
among  his  class  is  William  Jennings;  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  Utah  into  commercial  impor- 
tance, he  justlj  deserves  the  leading  place.    ^- 

It  may,  perchance,  he  deemed  an  eccentricity  in 
a  Mormon  author  that  he  should  give  to  the  mer- 
chants tiic  opcniug  of  his  sketches  of  representative 
men,  passing  by  the  authorities  of  tlio  people,  and  for- 
getting for  a  time  his  pctf?  of  the  professions.  Good 
taste,  however,  ncem?  <o  .*<uggcKt  thin  method,  for 
everybody  loves  novelty  and  variety.  Moreover,  1 
look  upon  comniercial  men  as  the  very  leaders  in  the 
social  growth  bf  a  people— the  vciy  pillars  among 
society-builders;  and  while  1  pray,  God  bless  the 
men  who  establish  churches,  I  not  less  fei'vently 
pray,  God  hieps  the  men  who  build  np  and  beautify 
cities  and  send  commerce  over  all  the  earth.  To  this 
class  William  Jennings,  William  S.  Godbe  aid  Hen- 
ry Lawrence  belong. 

In  the  growth  of  Utah  into  im|»ortaiiee  in  the  na- 
tion, our  commercial  mon  have  a  disliuct  and  very 
superior  mission.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  for  now 
nearly  a  c^uarter  of  a  century,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  doctri- 
nal theology  of  the  Mormon  Elder.^,  no  nooner  had  we 
grown  inh)  commercial  im[>ortancc  than  IhTsj  commu- 
nity began  to  be  rcnpected  in  the  nation.  Men  every- 
where can  understand  the  gortpel  (»f  c<»mmerce,  and 
the  manifcstation.s  uf  the  kingdom  of  G«)d  arc  (uiite  as 
palpable  in  tlio  growth  of  cities  and  commercial  influ- 
ence abroa<l  an  in  ibc  more  spiritual  affairs.  We 
must,  then  f*»rc,  give  to  moh  aicn  as  William  Jeu- 
niiigs  a  very  iraporlant  apostle.ship  in  the  building  up 
of  the  Mormon  people  and  eonni.on wealth.  We  must 
value  men*b  missions  by  tha  pra^'f leal  good  to  society 
which  they  work  out  in  Iheir  career  in  life,  and  not 
for  any  fanciful  superiority,  as  regards  the  menper- 
•onally,  derived  from  the  authority  which  God  has 
conferred  upon  mortals.  That  authority  was  bestow- 
ed to  make  them  inRtruments  (o  the  aecomphshment 
of  His  purposes;  and,  Iheref^'r**,  when  wo  see  Provi- 
dence working  out  the  commonwealth  of  IsraeHn  the 
lives  and  cntcrprigf»  of  certain  representative  men, 
not  in  the  list  of  special  Church  authorities,  weshunWI  • 
recognize  their  useftilncFri  and  even  give  to  them  an 
apostlcHhip  according  to  their  own  order.  Parsning 
this  vein  ol  thought  and  its  illustration  iO  history  it 
may  bo  affirlned  that  Mr.  Jeining's  class hafe  done  more 
to  build  up  I'tah  and  to  bring  this  community  into  a 
recognized  importance  in  the  United  States  than  aiiy' 


chant  prince  to  the  dignity  of  oui-  Apostles,  noi 
imply  that  his  name  wm  be  emblazoned  in  historj 
with  their  quality,  but  rather  to  make  prominent  a 
few  practioal  facts. 

Before  now  the  mission  of  commerce  touching  thi^ 
people  was  not  too  clearly  recognized,  and  our  mer 
chants  were  somewhat  a  proscribed  class,  but  the 
independence  of  character  and  enterprise  of  such  mcc 
as  William  Jennings,  W.  S.  Godbe  and  Henry  I^w 
rence  have  redeemed  their  class,  and  made  themselves 
a  power  in  the  commonwealth  of  our  modem  Israel 
We  see  them  now  loaders  in  Ziou'n  Co-operative  Mer 
cantilo  movement,  backing  with  their  wealth  and 
unity  the  vast  design  of  President  Young;  and  should 
it  not  bring  forth  the  gieat  results  nascent  in  the 
sublime  conception  of  a  social  and  commercial  unity, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  the  fauU  of  President  Young 
nor  William  Jennings,  W.  S.  Godbe  and  Henry  Law- 
rence. All  that  men  can  do,  to  make  a  vast  and 
somewhat  problematical  movement  a  practical  fact, 
will  be  done  by  these  meichant  pruicea  in  question 
What  a  suggestive  change  in  a  few  years!  The 
great  social  and  commeroial  worth  of  such  men,  prov 
ed  unquestionable  by  their  tried  fidelity  to  the  cou) 
mon  cause,  has  made  our  mouied  men  the  very  pillars 
of  the  State.  Foremost  in  every  direction,  which  haa 
led  to  this  result,  has  always  been  our  merchant-king, 
William  Jennings.  I  will  pass  now  from  this  general 
introduction  to  a  special  sketch  of  his  character,  witl 
a  biograpical  epitome  of  his  life. 

ma   CUARACfKK. 

Waiiam  Jennings  is  not  merely  chief  of  the  Utal 
merchants  in  kis  present  position,  and  in  the  commer 
cial  history  of  Salt  Lake  City,  during  the  last  tet 
yeais,  but  ho  is  this  iJi  his  very  constitution.  He  is  the 
type  of  the  men  who  create  wealth,  as  natiually  a^ 
poets  germinate  thought  and  store  the  world  witli 
the  treasiU'esof  mind.  Chief  among  the  merchants— 
chief  among  raih\>ad  directors  -chief  among  bankei's— 
is  Mr.  Jcnning's  rank,  and  he  is  capable  of  reaching 
cither  uf  these  high  places  in  society  just  accorcUug 
to  his  opportunities  and  actual  training.  Of  cour.se 
to  fill  the  career  of  one  of  the  world*s  great  baukers, 
we  should  have  to  presuppose  the  neccsBary 
education,  and  practical  training  among  the  bauking 
piinccp,  as  well  as  considerable  insight  into  the 
policies  of  nations.  Now  Mr.  Jennings  has  all  the 
fitness  of  nature,  but  he  has  not  tlic  fundamental 
training  and  intimate  aij.^ociation  with  the  financial 
administration  of  nations  and  the  vast  commerce  of  a 
world.  Ilis  name  has  a  local,  not  a  general,  siguiii- 
caucc,  just  in  accord  with  hi«  carew  and  training;  yel 
he  has  the  genius  for  a  moro  extended  sphei-e,  and, 
perhaps,  mav  find  it,  when,  under  the  era  of  the  Pa- 
cific laihfoad,  Utah  shall  have  opened  to  her  a  broad- 
er highroa4  Into  the  affairs  and  vast  enterprises  of 
our  great  republio*  Most  crertainly,  hai  his  destiav 
not  been  cast  with  this  people,  ho  would,  giving  him 
a  sufficient  length  of  life,  have  been  one  af  the  most 
successful  emigrants  that  ever  came  to  America,  aud 
would  at  the  end  of  his  days  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
American  merchants.  Is  not  this  his  own  conceptiou 
of  himself?  ''I  would  accumulate  wealth  in  any  part  of 
the  World!'*  was  the  man's  words   to  me,  years  ago. 
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e  sign  qf  a  man's  character  is  concermd.  Ajad  Wil- 
im  Jennings  was  right;  he  would  accumulate  wealth 

any  part  of  the  world!  A  man's  conception  of 
oiself  is  always  true,  when,  like  these  words  of  Mr. 
nniDgs,  thev  are  the  spontaneous  expressions 
hU  nature.  Thus  it  is  with  poetic  genius^  when  it 
ya  I  can  do  this  and  that.  It  was  also  thu^s  with 
ipoleon,  when  laying-down  the  map  of  Europe  be» 
•e  his  Secretary,  Bourrienuc,  both  of  them  squatted 

the  floor  in  his  cabinet,  the  Great  First  Consul  ex- 
limed,  lost  in  his  theme  and  positions,  "I  shall  meet 
d  beat  the  Austrians  here,  and  there!"  There  is  no 
otism  in  genius,  and  there  is  none  in  really  repre- 
itative'men^  even  in  their  sublimest  flights  of  pon> 

and  there  was  none  when  William  Jennings  said 
me,  "I  would  accumulate  wealth  in  any  part  of  the 
►rid!"  This  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  wealth- 
bating  faculty.  It  is  not  the  lan&^uage  of  the  miser < 
e  capacity  to  create  wealth  burdened  the  words  of 
r  merchant  prince,  which,  I  well  remember,  was 
;ered  with  as  much  pride  of  conscious  power  as  a 
>orgQ  Stephenson  nught  manifest  io  amrming,/*! 
►uld  build  a  railroad  in  any  part  of  the  world!" 
e  miser's  hoarding  and  saving  qualities  of  mind 
re  utterance  to  the  omnipotency  of  money 
a  very  different  style.  There  is  in  the  miser  a 
>velling.  His  impious  worship  of  mammpu  spoaks 
his  everlasting  self-communion,  '*With  gold  I  qa^ 
y  everything, ''  but  to  the  world  he  says,  I  am  poor, 
ry  poor. 

Bf  r.  Jennings  has  what  phreuoiogistb  call  th^  vi^gau 
Acquisitiveness  as  largely  developed  as  most  men,- 
t  the  organ  is  not  in  the  mood  to  hoard  and  sayo 
)o  often  is  this  talent  confounded  with  the  lower 
laifestations  of  acquisitiveness  seen  in  those  most 
>rthle88  of  human  wretches,  who.  grudging  thw- 
Ives  the  crust  of  bread  they  nibble  with  toothless 
ms,  die  alone  in  a  garret  posacssed  of  half  a  mil- 
n.  Hence  it  has  become  a  proverb,  ''Any  fool  c^n 
ike  money."  But  this  is  not  true.  Never  w«8 
ere  a  popular  saying  more  destitute  of  the  philoso- 
y  of  character,  nor  one  more  in  discord. with  the 
tual  experience  of  life  than  this  saving,  that  '*any 
)l  can  make  money."  It  is,  however,  true  that  any 
)1  can  save  and  hoard  money,  and  that  any  grovelfng ! 
retch  can  die  ridi  by  tinning  miser,  if  he  has  acqw- 
iveness  large  and  even  the  commonest  talents'of . 
dinary  men.  Now  as  there  arc  degi^ecs  of  tliis  mis^r  j 
i&Q  with  the  fool's  brain,  in  England  and  Ameiiqa 
5  find  them  as  small  shop-keepers  scraping  together 
id  saving  money,  and  so  the  proverb  has  b^een  kept 

very  English,  "any  fool  can  make  money."  But 
ic^h  never  made  that  admi^ision,  nor  dotb  your 
inuine  Yankee  who  would  buy  and  bcII  the  universe 

he  could  make  a  good  trade  out  of  the  coupfttn. 
apoleon  tho  First  made  the  same  general  mist^ike 
hen  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  Euglifeh  as  a 
ition  of  shopkeepers.  Any  fool  can  make  money,  was 
le  tenor  of  his  thought,  whether  thus  worded  or^not, 
id  England*  being  estimated  merely  as  ix  nation  of 
lopkcepers,  such  as  Frenchmen  had  seen  &  warm  like 
ies  in  perfidious  Albion,  commercial  England  was 
2emed  worthy  of  tho  contempt  of  that  extraordinary 
an,  whose  genius  was  to  create  empires  and  not  to 
sep  stores.  Now  had  Great  Britain -been  represent- 
\  %v  i\%fLt  nnmeroua  class  of  ahopkeeBer^  which 


cant  of  the  British  people,  not  bv  any  means  equaling 
their  robustyeomanry  and  cunning  artizans — then  the 
Man  of  Destiny  would  not  havo  found  England  his 
rodt  to  split  upon.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
Great  Britain  as  a  commercial  nation  possessed  for 
its  representative  men  the  very  class  of  which 
WiUiam  Jennings,  Willmm  S.  Godbe  and  Henry 
Lawi'tfice  ar«  types.  It  was  the  commercial  England, 
^ttch  as  tlieir  class  constituted,  backed  by  the  hardy 
stamina  and  urresistibio  force  of  the  Saxon-Norman 
race  that  proved  to  Napdeon  that  no  military  empire 
can  stand  iagainst  a  dominant  cummnrcial  empire. 

There  is-a  type  of  genius  which  1  will  denonunate 
the  commercial  genius.  We  recognize  poetic  and  mu- 
sical genius,  the  Xapolef^nic  class  of  genius,  and  the 
genius  of  our  great  statesmen,  such  as  our  Cecils  of 
England,  Richelieus  of  France,  and  our  Websters  cf 
America;  but  wn  do  not  distinctly  recognize  the  ge- 
nius commercial.  The  Jews  as  a  race  represent  this 
genius,  but  it  is  also  manifested  by  individiials  of  other 
nations,  and  William  Jennings  is  pre-eminently  of  its 
type.  It  brin^  forcb  our  great  bankers,  merchant 
princes,  and  mmisters  of  finance.  All,  however,  who 
belong  to  the  dominion  of  commerce  are  not  apeeioMy 
of  it,  any  more  than  are  the  thousands  who  can  write 
prose  and  poetry  excellently  well  authors  and  posts  . 
born,  and  authors  and  poets  made  by  the  irresistible 
nopcstjilicB  and  instincts  of  their  nature.  But  thus  it 
iri  of  our  Shakspeares,  Byrons  and  Diekenses.  Thay 
aie  of  a  special  type,  and  comparable  with  them  are 
those  of.  tho  commercial  genius.  Its  language  is  that 
of  Mr.  Jennuigs:  "I  would  accumulate  weaUh  in  any 
part  of  the  world,"  which  always  implies,  *'I  will  en- 
gage in  all  the  great  enterprises  of  too  nation."  Hem 
who  are  eminently  endowed  with  this  genius  pursue 
the  tracks  of  commerce  as  unerringly  as  doM  the 
hound  the  scent  of  the  fox.  It  is  instinct  in  both. 
They  are  successful  from  a  kind  of  manifest  des- 
tiny, and  tlicy  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  men  in- 
tellectually their  superiors.  They  astonish  us  with 
their  sagacity;  but  they  are  not  idealists.  How  nat- 
urally William  S.  Godbe  and  William  Jennings  start 
upon  our  paces  iu  contrast  just  here.  The  latter  is, 
by  far  the  nc^t  siKJcimcn  of  the  special  type,  for, 
though  tlic  former  is  largely  endowed  with  the  coaa- 
morcial  nature,  ho  also  blends  with  it  that  of  the 
idealist.  Now  of  tiiese  two  classes  of  mon  comes 
tlic  commerce, of  the  world.  They  bring  forth  our  Sir 
Robert  P'eeh5,  Gladstones,  John  Jacob  Asters,  and  our 
Bothschilds,  In  these  names  of  commercial  origin 
there  is  strikingly  suggested  the  blending  of  the  m- 
fltinctsand  idealities  of  commerce,  and  the  fact  that 
thio  genius  becomes  ruling  in  Prime  Ministers  and 
Chancellors  of  Exchequers,  as  in  Peel,  Gladstone,  and 
Disraeli  is  a  proof  how  high  it  deserves  to  rank,  how 
vast  hi  the  affairs  of  aatit)ns  is  the  empire  it  wields. 
William  Jcnningri  types  its  instincts,  W.  S.  Godbe  its 

idealities.  ,  •  ^     •„ 

A  sketch  of  the  ]if«^  of  our  merchant  ehiet  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 
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Althoh's  NorrE—Wf^  arsign.  In  groups  and  tyijeh,  u  series  o 

Characterskotches  witb  a  X»iograpbica1   orcycloppaia   of  the 
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REDUCED    PRICE.      GIFTS    OF    PERIODICAI^    TO   SUBSCRIBBR8. 


Every  one  will  read  with  interest  the  propositloii  of  the  firm 
of  Harrison  and  Co.  for  the  new  volume  of  ihia  mafufne, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  3d  page  of  our  adTertis^nentB^ 

The  great  snccesB  which  has  attended  the  mag aziae  hitlierto, 
has  determined  the  proprietors  to  present  it  at  the  close  of  &e 
present  volume  (which  will  end  with  No.  52)  in  ao  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved  form.  For  this  purpose,  a  larger  and 
very  superior  article  of  paper  with  an  entire  new  outfit  of  type 
etc.  is  being  procured  from  the  East. 

The  magazine  will  be  enlarged  firom  twelve  to  sixteen  pages 
of  solid  reading  matter,  with  cover  in  ^addition;  and  in  this  en- 
larged form  will  bo  presented  at  therednoed  price  of  $4.50  per 
year,  if  obtained  from  the  office  or  had  through  the  post;  or 
for  the  trifling  extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  year  if  delivered  at 
the  residoibe  of  the  subscriber  in  the  city. 

GBATUITO¥S   FUBLICATKUTS,    Ac. 

To  malce  this  enlarged  and  improved  magazine  the  more  ac- 
ceptable, the  proprietors  have  determined  to  present  gratuit- 
ously to  their  subscribers  the  following  handsome  premium  of 
Eastern  publicatioos,  which  will  include  the  choicest  and  the 
most  richly  illustrated  papers  published  in  the  United  States: 
Every  Club  of  four  persons  will  be  iUmished  weekly  with  two 
of  the  best  Eastern  periodicals,  free  of  cost;  a  club  of  six  per- 
sons will  be  presented  with  three  periodicals;  a  Club  of  twelve 
will  receive  five  per  week  while  a  Club  of  twenty  will  receive 
weekly  the  haodsoiie  donation  of  no  less  than  eight  of  the  best 
periodicals  of  the  day.  * 

The  Ladies  will  find  among  those  publicaUons  for  their  bene- 
fit Harper's  Bazar  with  its  fashion  plates,  and  crowds  of  splen- 
did engravings  of  patterns  for  dresses  and  fancy  work,  and 
The  Now  York  Ledger  with  ite  stories.  The  politically  In- 
clined will  have  Harper's  Pictorial  Weekly,  with  Frank  Les- 
lie's Illustrated  Paper.  The  scientific  will  find  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal  and  the  Scientific  American  for  their  entertain, 
ment.  The  farmer  will  have  that  fine  serial— The  American 
Agriculturist  for  his  perusal;  while  the  literary  reader  will 
have  Harper's  Illustrated  Monthly,  with  its  travels,  biographies 
and  stories,  witn  the  Pictorial  Literary  Album,  and  The  Chim- 
ney Corner  in  addition;  and  this  list  for  selection  will  be  yet 
greatly  extended. 

We  think  this  is  an  offer  which  for  its  attractiveness  and  real 
utility  cannot  be  excelled.  In  addition,  we  will  pay  premfauns 
in  cash  to  all  getters-up  of  Clabs. 

Lot  11  be  understoood  these  publications  will  be  presented 
at  once  to  our  readers  as  soon  as  the  Club  is  formed  and  the 
money  forwarded  to  us.  without  waiting  till  our  New  Voliune 
commences,  which  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber  as  soon  as 
No.  o3  is  due. 

For  further  parUculars,  wo  say  r<?ad  the  advertisement;  form 
your  Clubs  awl  have  tho  benefit  of  all  this  reading  matter 
right  away.  . 

OUli  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SETTLEMENTS 
vvflf  DOW  have  plenty  of  amusement  for  their  Winter  evenings. 
Any  0  nU'rprising  man  can  commence  by  getting  up  a  club  of 
four  pci'ttoii.s.  and  the  two  publications  promised  will  be  sent, 
without  <  V^lay.  Ho  can  then  enlarge  the  club  to  six,  twelve  or 
twvnty  iw  >rf;.ns,  and  the  extra  pubUcatioflji  will  be  forwarded 


just  as  the  club  growq.— until  tiie  club  has  a  weekly  Ubrary 
eight  publications  for  the  perusal  of  its  members. 

As  these  publications  will  cost  us  cash,  and  cash  down., 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by  cash  in  advance.  It  must  a] 
be  understood  that  a  name  now  and  another  at  some  later  di 
does  not  constitute  a  club.  To  enable  us  to  meet  the  expor 
of  these  cosily  periodicals  the  names  and  pay  necesgary 
form  the  club  must  come  at  one  time;  but  as  stated,  a  sm 
club  can  be  formed  first,  and  afterwards  enlarged.  This  v. 
give  everybody  a  chance. 

Specimen  copies  of  our  new  volume  will  be  issued  bef- 
tiie  close  of  the  present  one.  If  not  satisfactory  money  v 
be  returned. 

Our  numerous  friends  throughout  tho  city  and  settlemei 
wai  confer  a  favor  by  drawing  tiie  attention  of  their  acqu] 
tanoes  to  our  proposition. 


<*OTIB  HnUSD  MAW"  IN  THE  FLOUE  TEADE 

DkgUBied  with  Editing  and  Railway  Speculati 
the  partner  of  our  literaij  labors  looked  around  bir 
fine  morning  recently,  wr  some  honorable  ctnpl 
ment.  Now  to  what  department  could  a  high-mine 
man  so  readily  turn  as  to  the  "flour  and  general  p 
dttce  business.*'  That  calling— unlike  the  mea: 
profession  of  merchandising — has  always  reta 
ed  its  ©wn  flowery  whiteness;  and  has  never  bi 
degraded  by  the  meanness  of  men.  Hence,  Lav 
exactly  enough  money  to  purchase  one  sack  of  flo 
two  bttshels  of  potatoes  and  a  string  of  onions,  "( 
Hired  Man'*  leased  one  quarter  of  a  ten-foot  ^qu 
shanty  and  ''started  for  himself." 

In  the  innocence  of  his  unsuspecting  nature,  ( 
Hired  Man  supposed  that  the  price  of  flour  was 
ways  determined  in  the  settlements  by  the  rais 
thereof,  and  brought  to  Salt  Lake  City  with  its  pi 
unalterably  tacked  on  the  back  of  each  sack.  Uet 
jttdge  his  bewilderment  when  starting  to  make 
first  purchase,  and  bashfully  sidling  up  to  the  £ 
waeon  he  met,  and  asking  the  proprietor  of  two  wL 
sacks,  the  price  of  flour,  to  be  met  with  the  vi 
definite  and  highly  characteristic  answer  of — '*\VL 
yer  giv."  Of  course  "Oar  Friend"  would  give  w 
It  was  worth;  and  of  course,  the  amiable  proprie 
of  the  flour  replied  "Wery  likely,  but  it's  worth  wl 
I  can  get  for  it,  yer  see." 

In  other  communities  and  by-gone  times.  Our  Lit 
ary  friend  had  heard  of  flour  markets  with  quotatic 
Showing  that  flour  was  "dull  this  morning  at  lo 
"Krelv  at  18»;*'  or  •*mad  and  kicking  at  208."  : 
iheteKoe  innocently  told  the  vender  of  the  two  sa( 
in  question,  to  wait  while  ho  went  and  asked  l 
price  at  the  stores!  He  found  that  it  was  worth  * 
actly  $9.50  at  four  stores,  $9.75  at  two  storcH,  $10 
three  stores  and  exactly  what  could  bn  got  fur  it 
ten  other  ones.  With  this  enlightenment,  he  returr 
te  die  flour  proprietor  prepared  to  purchase,  but  oi 
in  time  to  see  his  two  sacks  disappearing  on  two  pa 
of  legs  into  the  store  of  Messrs.  Shave  &  Grindem. 

Our  friend  next  made  a  dive  at  a  G-sack  wag( 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  touting  profession,  on  t 
other  side  of  the  wagon,  remarked  no  ''might  as  w 
so  home  for  he  had  looked  at  that  *cre  flour  finsu" 
the  amiability  of  his  soul,  Our  Friend  turned  away 
another  wagon  just  coming  dowi^  the  street  with  t 
more  gentiemai^ly  touters   each   &\i^  of  the  hors 
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bridles,  and  bidding  like  a  couple  of  madmen  for  four 
?aeks--at  Ibat  moment  performing  the  part  of  a 
spi  iiig  scat  to  one  lady  and  three  smdl  children  Gen- 
tlemanly toiitcrs, -finally  compromising  matters  by 
each  cullaiing  two  sacks  apiece,  while  our  new  flour 
dealer  gazed  aghast. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Our  Hired  Man   was  after  a 
\va*:^on  with  ten  bushels  of  potatoca.  and  seven  sacks 
of  flour,  and  ho  found  himself  in  the  center  of  a  group 
of  four  touters;  while  the  wretched  flour  proprietor — 
who  was  being  pulled  all  ways — was  in  an  agony  of 
doubt  whether  he  ought  to  sell  to  anybody,   seeing 
that,  judging  from  appearances,  he  might  get  $50  per 
riack  by  waiting  till  to-morrow.     He  had  arrived  in 
the    city   expecting    to   sell    at   nine  dollars — that 
amount  being  exactly  three  dollars  more  than  he  ever 
expected  to  get  for  it  when  he  raised  it;  but  Qwing  to 
Providj^ce  and  four  touters,  he  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness his  flour  go  at  the  starvation  price  of  ten  dollars 
per  sack.     If  those  four,  touters  had  only   had  the 
toothache,  or  tbe  lumbago  that  morning.  Providence 
would  probably  have  sold  the  flour  at  nine  dollars  or 
les3,  but  the  touters  being   all  abominably  healthy, 
tbe  flour  wjnt  at  ten  while  Our  Hired  Man^s  abilities 
weut  for  exactly  nothing  at  all. 

Our  Hired  Man  made  just  ten  other  feeble-minded 
attempts  to  purchase  ftO\u'  that  morning,  retiring 
greatly  demorftlized  each  time.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  buying  three  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  got  a  promise  of  some  flour  next  time  the  man 
comei  iut)  tow  a.  However  our  friend  has  retired  in 
disgust  with  bis  faith  in  flour  greatly  shaken.  He 
returns  a  wis'U*  aud  a  sadder  man  to  the  *'biizzum**  of 
the  cditorid  profoH^ion  which  opens  its  arms  to  re- 
ceive its  ropoutaut  Jon.  He  intends  to  write  a  book 
j  shortly,  showing  that  Providence'  may  manage  most 
things,  but  it  is  touters  that  control  the  flour  question. 
I  Innocent  and  unenlightened  mortals  may  imagine 
that  the  price  uf  flour  <^  nr  nds  on  the  quantity  in  the 
country,  thi.s  dt;iubiun  lio  nieanti  to  dispel  by  showing 
that  it  is  the  sizQ  of  the  breaklast  and  the  number  of 
cuns  of  cr)fibe  drank  by  the  touters  that  determine 
the  quec^ti  )ii  whether  you  or  I  pay  six  dollars  or 
twenty-five  for  our  flour.  This  interesting  and  re- 
markable work  will  be  aflectionately  dedicated  to  his 
la<e  bn^thren  of  the  touting  fraternity. 


BOUCICAULT     AND     SHAKSPEARE 


Boucicault  is  the  idol  of  modern  managers.  He  is 
on  their  platform;  they  are  up  to  his  level.  They  can 
understand  his  effecH  and  methods  for  thoy  belong  to 
Btago  materialism.  It  is  the  gaudy  tinsel,  the  red 
light,  unl  the  paper  crown  v/hieh  they  represent,  and 
not  tbt;  emjHro  oi  art;  and  their  effects  are  not  meta- 
physical but  of  the  low(*st  sensationalism.  To  the 
intellccuial  taj;t(^  however,  there  is  nothing  but  dis- 
gust created  by  the  means  which  they  adopt  to  excite; 
and  th»:ir  terrific  efforts  at  stage  managing  provoke  as 
much  contempt  in  an  author's  mind  as  that  in  the 
Londoii  lu-'thiii  when,  in  supreme  disgust,  he  graceful- 
ly measures  the  length  of  his  own  hand  from  the  tip 
of  hi;j  lU):]:)  anJ-excluinis  with  much  real  dramatic  ef- 
f;;ct  *'IIo  w  irt  set  thj  Thames  a'  fire." 

At  uu<!  ihnr  the  Drama  commanded  the  highest 
geniu:?,  and  there  was  not  a  great  poet  from  Sbak- 


speai'e  and  Milton  down  to  the  introduction  of  the 
sensational  class  of  plays,  who  did  not  give  to  it  their 
best  efforts.  If  Milton  figures  not  as  a  dramatist, 
side  by  side  with  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  because  he  did 
not  test  the  capacity  ef  bis  genius  on  the  drama,  but  be- 
cause his  genius  was  epic-theological  rather  than 
dramatical  in  its  manifestations:  hence,  the  tragedies 
which  he  wrote  were  plays  written  by  an  Isaiah,  or  a 
David  rather  than  by  a  Shakspeare.  Byron,  also,  as 
well  as  Milton,  both  exercised  and  tested  his  genius 
in  dramatic  compositions,  and,  if  we  forget  them  in 
the  presence  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  but  another  evidence 
how  transcendent  is  the  dramatic  genius,  how  great 
our  monarch's  rank  in  the  empire  of  art.  But  for- 
sooth, Shakspeare  must  bow  his  head  in  shame  when 
the  divine  Boucicault  enters  his  presence.  With 
Boucicault  come  Jm  managers,  not  excluding  from 
that  august  circle  the  managers  of  the  Salt  Lake 
theatre,  and  the  authors  and  the  critics  bow  their 
head  to  them  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  humble 
Shakspeare  pays  to  the  idol  of  the  modern  stage. 
And  yet  this  superlative  genius  of  Boucicault  and  his 
managers,  by  which  they  rule  the  theatrical  world, 
exhausts  itself  to  produce  an  **Under  lBe  Snow," 
whose  avalanche,  as  witnessed  bv  us  last  night  on 
the  Salt  Lake  stage,  at  the  very  best  resembled  no- 
thing better  than  the  falling  of  an  old  house.  It  is 
true,  it  cost  the  Boucicaultcan  genius  about  half  an 
hour  to  fix  up  for  that  stupendous  triumph,  but  what 
of  that,  the  culmination  of  talent  was  reached  at  last 
and  Madam  Scheller  and  Mr.  John  C.  Graham  were 
buried  under  the  snow  for  three  months,  perhaps  four, 
for  I  have  not  yet  discovered  how  long  they  were 
bnried.  Now,  though  I  highly  appreciate  Madam 
Scheller  as  a  genuine  artiste^  and  much  esteem  that 
excellent  comedian,  John  C.  Graham,  I  was  not  very 
much  affected  by  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  ava- 
lanche. True,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  a  pure 
minded  maiden,  with  the  artless  romance  of  her  moun- 
tain shepherdess  lite  was  very  nicely  interpreted  by 
the  artiste  the  other  night;  so  was  the  grand  trust- 
fulness of  woman's  nature — grand  in  the  very  artless- 
ness  of  its  faith — well  described  in  the  exquisite  wo- 
man-touches of  Madam  Scheller.  But  all  this  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  gifted  lady,  and  not  to  the  author. 
He  has  simply  given  to  an  interesting  artiste  an  oppor 
tunity  to  bring  out  woman's  angelic  nature,  and 
Madam  Scheller  portrayed  it  bcautSully ;  Boucicault's 
part  consisted  simply  in  the  sit^uUions  and  his  ava- 
lanche. His  crude  conception  of  woman's  chaste 
nature  and  the  artless  simplicity  of  an  orphan  maiden 
with  interesting  surroundings  have  not  even  the  poor 
merit  of  originalit;^  for  they  can  be  found  in  neaily 
every  novel  published  for  the  last  hundi-cd  years. 
Can  that  be  said  of  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Cleopatra, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Miranda,  Beatrice,  Cordelia,  Juliet, 
Mrs.  Page,  Emilia,  or  any  single  one  of  Shakspcare's 
female  characters,  no  matter  how  small  in  the  cast  of 
his  plays?  Can  it  be  said  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  Shy- 
lock,  Richard,  Romeo,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Falstaff? 
These  are  conceptions — all  creations.  Boucicault's 
are  all  situations.  He  never  did,  nor  can  he,  create 
a  character.  He  has  not  the  genits.  He  can  only 
give  opportunities  to  carpenters  and  stage  managers. 
I  will  show  to  the%jg|geffy^^^,jKh|tShak8pei^re 
oan  do.  ^     *  ^  Alpha. 
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CUATTER      LVl. 

Up  to  this  tim«  "Hdlen^s  sex,  and  it?  attributes,  had  been 
a  great  disadvantage  to  ber.  She  had  been  stopped  on  tbo 
very  threshold  of  her  inquiry  by  petty  d'fflcnlties  which  a  man 
would  have  sooa  Barmoanted.  But,  one  fine  day  the  scale  gave 
a  little  turn,  and  she  made  a  little  discovery,  thanks  to  her 
sex.  Women,  whether  it  is  that  they  are  born  to  be  followed 
or  are  accustomed  to  be  followed,  seem  to  have  eyes  in  the 
bacic  of  the  head,  and  instinct  to  divine  when  tsomebouy  is- 
after  them.  This  inexperienced  girl,  who  had  missed  seeing 
many  tklogs  our  readers  have  seen,  observed  iu  merely  passing 
her  window  a  seedjr  man  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel.  Would 
you  believe  It,  she  instantly  recognized  the  man  who  opened 
her  cab-dcor  In  Lincolnjs  Tun  Fields.  Quick  aa  lightning  it 
flashed  Uiroiigh  her  mind,  "Why  do  I  ^ee  the  same  figure  in 
LUiooln's  Ion  Fields  and  at  Charing  Cross?''  At  various  inter- 
Sals,  she  passed  the  window^  and  twice  she  saw  the  man  again, 
vhe  pondei|^  and  determined  to  try  a  little  experiment.  Rob- 
ert Penfolo^  will  he  remembered,  had  mentioned  an  expert 
as  one  of  the  persons  she  was  to  sec.  She  had  looked  for  bis 
namo  in  the  Directly;  but  experts  were  not  down  in  the  book. 
Another  fatalityl  But  at  last  she  had  found  Undercliff,  a  litho- 
grapher, and  fjMioied  he  must  be  the  same  person.  Sho  did  not 
hope  to  learn  much  from  him:  the  newspapers  said  his  evidence 
had  caused  a  amlle.  Sh«  had  a  distinct  object  in  visiting  him 
the  nature  of  which  will  appear.  She  ordered  a  cab,  and 
dressed  hexBolf.  She  came  down,  and  eutercd  the  cab;  but  in- 
stead of  telling  the  man  where  to  drive,  she  huuded  Uim  a  ^lip 
of  paper,  containing  the  address  of  the  Jithographer.  *  Drive 
there,"  said  she  a  little  mysteriously.'  The  cabman  winked, 
snspf  ctbg  an  intrigue,  and  drove  off  td  the  place.  There  she 
learned  that  ltr«  Undereli£f  had  moved  to  Firth  Street,  Soho, 
number  im^own,  She  told  tho  cabmau  to  drive  ijlowly  up 
and  down  tSe  street,  but  could  uot  find  the  nimo.  At  last  sho 
observed  some  lithographs  iu  a  window.    She  !ct  tlio  cnbman 

fo  all  down  the  street,  then  stopped  him  aud  paid  him  oil.  Sho 
ad  no  sooner  done  this  than  she  walked  very  briskly  back , 
entered  the  little  shop  and  enquired  for  Mr.  UndcrcliSl.  llo 
was  out,  and  not  expected  in  for  an  hour.  "I  will  wait,'  ^aid 
Helen:  and  she  sat  down  with  Iier  head  upon  her  wbitc  band. 
A  seedy  man  passed  the  window  rapidly  with  a  busy  air;  and. 
if  his  eyo  gav«  a  glance  into  the  shop,  it  was  so  slight  and  care- 
less, that  no  one  would  have  thought  be  wan  a  ^py,  and  bud 
done  his  work  eiTectually  as  ho  flashed  by.  in  that  njouiout 
the  young  lady,  through  the  chink  in  her  tingert;,  which  she 
opened  for  thai  purpose,  not  only  recoguizcd  the  man,  but 
noticed  bis  face,  his  hat,  hi^  dirty  linen,  and  the  pin  in  hin 
uecktie, 
"Ahl'^  said  she,  aud  llubhcd  to  the  brow. 
She  became  conscious  of  a  formidable  old  "woman.,  ^\  ho  w;  ;> 
standing  behind  the  couuter  at  a  side  door  eyeing  her  w  iih  the 
severest  scrutiiy.  This  old  woman  was  tall  aud  thin,  and  had 
a  fine  face,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  feminiue  enough;  but 
the  forehead  and  brows  were  alarming.  Though  tho  liet^r  wa-  sil- 
very,  the  brows  were  black  and  abaggy,  aud  the  forehead  \vji3 
divided  by  a  vertical  furrow  into  two  temples.  Under  tho  e 
■*»»Wry  brows  shone  dark-grey  eyes  that  passed  for  black  with 
most  people;  and  those  eyes  were  fixed  on  Helen,  reading  lier. 
Helen's  light-hazel  eyes  returned  their  gaze.  Sho  blushed,  and 
still  looking,  said,  *'f*ray,  madam,  can  I  see  Mr.  Undorclinr.'* 
"My  son  Is  out  for  the  day.  mifis,"  said  tho  old  Indy.  civil. 

"n,   dear!    now   unfortunate   I   an)!"    aald    Uelou,   wilh   a 

sigh: 

*^He  comes  back  to  uigbt.    You  can  sec  him   ^>nion^'W  at 
ten  o'clock.    A  question  of  hundwiiting?'' 

"Not  exactly,*'  said  Helen,  ••but  ho  was  a  wiiii'   -  iu   f » .or 
af  a  person,  1  know  was  Innocent .'' 

**But  ho  was  found  guilty,"  said  the  other  with  a  cuul  K«:.^n 
lees. 

"Yea,  madam}  and  he  has  no  one  to  clear  him  Init  uvr, ;» j»oor  t 
weak  girl,  baffl^  Mnd  dcfcatr«l  whichever  way  1  iiun.  .She  I 
began  to  cry. 

Th*  old  woman  lookod  aiher  crying  with  that  «lcady  com-  j 

sure  which  mark4  hnr  fli>r  an  thrt^a  nnf«i;>i/^r,  J-      «r./l    tirVi^.v    ^l.« 


was  better  said  quietly;  ^Tou  are  not  so  weak  as  you  IhiiA." 
Sho  added,  after  a  while,  "If  yon  wish  to  retain  my  son,  yon 
had  better  leave  a  fee.*' 

"With  pleasure,  madam.    What  is  the  fee?' - 

^'One  guinea.  Of  course,  there  is  a  separate  charge  for  any 
work  he  may  do  for  you." 

'That  is  but  rea^nable,  madam.'*    And  with  thi?  gbe  paid 
tbo  fee  and  rose  to  go. 
I     ^'Sball  I  send  any  one  home  with  you!*' 

♦♦No  thank  you,'^8aid  Helen.    "Why?" 

"Because  you  are  followed,  and  because  you  are  not  used  to 
being  followed.'' 

"Why,  how  did  you  find  that  out?" 

'By  your  face  when  a  man  passed  the  window— a  shabby 
genteel  fellow;  he  was  employed  by  some  gentleman,  no 
doubt.  Such  face5  a"5  yotirs  will  be  followed  In  London.  If 
you  feel  uneasy.  mis3. 1  will  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  see  you 
safe  home" 

Helen  was  surprised  at  this  act  of  civility  from  the  Qor^n^ 
*  Oh,  tbank  you,  Mrs.  Undercliff,'-  said  ^e.  "No  I  am  not  tbe 
least  afraid.  Let  them  follow  me,  I  am  doing  nothing  that  I 
am  ashamed  of.  Indeed  I  am  glad  I  am  worthy  the  trouble  of 
following.  It  shows  me  I  am  not  so  tborooghly  contemptible. 
Good-bye,  and  many  thanks.    Ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

And  sbo  walked  homo  without  looking  once  behind  ber  UH 
the  Hotel  was  in  sight;  then  she  stopped  at  a  shop-window, 
and  in  a  moment  her  swift  eye  embraced  the  whole  landscape. 
lint  the  shabby-genteel  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


CUArTKR     r.vii. 

When  Joseph  Wylie  disappeaied  irom  the  scene,  Naucy 
Bouse  made  a  discovery,  which  very  often  follows  the  dismis- 
sal of  a  suitor,--that  she  was  considerably  more  attached  to 
him  than  she  had  thought.  The  house  became  dull,  the  subor- 
dinate V.  asherwomen  languid:  their  taciturnity  irritated  and  do- 
pressed  Naacy  by  turn. 

In  tho  midst  of  this,  Michael  Penfold  discovered  that  Helen 
hud  come  back  safe.  He  came  into  the  parlor,  beaming  with 
satistiiction,  and  told  hor  of  the  good  news.  It  gave  her  im- 
mense delight  at  first.  But  when  she  had  got  used  to  hor  joy 
on  that  score,  she  began  to  think  she  had  us^  Joe  Wylie  very 
ill.  Now  that  Helen  Was  saved,  she  could  no  longer  realize 
that  Wylio  was  so  very  much  to  blame. 

She  evon  persuaded  herself  that  his  disappearance  was  the 
act  of  u  justly  offended  man?  and  as  he  belonged  to  a  class  of 
whose  good  sense  she  had  a  poor  opinion,  she  was  tot  men  ted 
with  fe'^rs  that  ho  would  do  some  desperate  act, — drown  him- 
self, or,  worst  ot  all.  marry  some  trollop.  She  becamo  very 
anxionr^  and  unhappy.  Before  this  misfortune  she  used  to  go 
about  singing  the  first  verso  of  a  song  and  whistling  the  next, 
like  any  ploughboy;  au  eccentric  performance,  but  it  made 
tho  hout^o  gay.  Now  both  song  aud  whistle  were  suspended! 
and,  in^'toad,'^  it  was  all  hard  work,  and  hard  crying;  turn 
about. 

She  attaohed  herself  to  Michael  Peufold  because  he  had 
known  trouble,  aud  was  sympathetic:  and  these  two  opened 
thoir  heait-j  to  cacli  other,  and  formed  a  friendship  that  was 
very  houost  and  touching. 

TliO  ccae  of  their  conver-salion,  and  mutual  consolation  was 
Nanfty\i  nulor;  a  little  mite  of  a  room  she  had  partitioned  off 
from  her  business.  '*For,"  said  sho,  "a  lady  111  be  —  after 
my  M'oil;  i.^  done,  —  if  it*s  only  iu  a  cupboard.**  The 
room  had  a  remarkably  large  Uro-plaCo,  which  had  originally 
wuruied  the  whole  flour,  but  was  now  used  as  a  ventilator 
only.  Tho  gas  would  have  been  stifling  without  it  As  for 
lighting  a  Are  in  it,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 

On  a  certain  evening,  hoou  after  Mr.  Ponfold*s  return  from 
.Scotland,  the  pair  sat  over  their  tea,'  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  ihv.  njla^ing  sweetheart.  Michael  had  boon  thinking 
it  over,  and  wte=!  full  of  encouragement.    He  said:- 

•*Mi.-s  Kouse,  ^omothing  tolls  me  that,  if  poor  Mr.  Wylie 
could  only  know  your  heart,  ho  would  turn  up  again  directly. 
What  \vc  ought,  to  do,  is  to  yend  somebody  to  look  for  him  in 
all  t'l '  sai'.or.^*  haualo;  bomc  sharp  fellow.--doar  me,  what  a 
laiockln;^  they  keep  up  next  door," 

■'0,  that  ifj  alv/ay:  the  way  when  one-  want^  oi  quiet  chat. 
Prat  tho  worn^n!  lil  havo  her  indicted."  '^'^^"^'^'^^ 

-'No.  you  won't,  Mies  Rouse:  sho  is  a  poor  soul,  and  has  no 
i>u  incs:  except  letting  lodgings:  she  is  not  like  you.  But  I  do 
hope  aho  wilU>e  so  kind  as  not  to  oomo  quite  throngb  the 
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out  lor  aa^tiMr:  tiiBvi's  ugosAiBh in  tba  seams 
mt  of  it.  Still,  m  nM  deny  I  iMive  a  greaet  revpoei 
e.    0,Mr.Penfold,whaliballiao!    Oll,o]^obi" 


ear  heart!'- said  Naocy,  <'go  on,  and^noTer  miad  h^  fioise* 

h  it  is  worse  than  n  hofgan-gf isder.'' 

^ell.  then,  ifyou  canHund  mm  in  that  way,  I  say ,-^ Ad* 

[«:"  cried  Nancy,  turning  Tory  red.  *'Do  I  look  like  awo- 
as  would  advertise  for  a  man?'* 

lo,  ma'am:  quite  the  reverse.    Bot  what  1  moan  is,  vou 
it  put  in  something  not  too  plain.    For  instonoe:  if  J. 
rill  rotoru  to  N.  B.,  ail  will  be  forgottes  ittdfdrgiven.'' 
Ie*d  have  the  upper  band  of  sib  for  life,"  Mid  Nanoy. 
,  no:  I  won't  advertise  tot  the  fool,    whai  business  bad  be 
m  off  at  the  first  wordt    He  ought  to  know  my  bark,  it  is 
le  than  my  bite  this  time.    You  om,  tbougb.'' 
ie  bite,  ma'am?'^  said  the  old  geatkinan. 
Mte?  no:  advertise,  since  you're  so  fond  of  it.    Come,  yuii 
own  and  write  one,  and;  for  the  matter  of  that  I'll  pay 
t."  . 

icbael  sat  down,  and  drew  up  the(£ollowing:  ''It Mr.  Joseph 
ie  will  calloaMiehaol  Poniold,  at  No.  3,  B.  C,  he  will 
of  something  to  his  advantage." 

ro  his advantegc?'  said  Nancy doubtluUy.  ••>VTiy  not  tell 
the  Uutb?'' 

Yhy,  that  is  the  trutb^  ma'am.  Isn- 1  it  to  his  advantage  to 
^concUed  to  an  honest,  virlaous,  painstaliUig  l«4y,  that 
)rs  him  with  her  affection— and  me  with  her  friendsbiplf 
des,  it  is  the  common  fonn;  and  there  is  nothing  like  stick- 
to  form." 

Ilr.  Fenfold,"  said  Nancy,  'any  one  can  see  you  was  born  a 
^eman:  and  I  am  a  deai  prouder  to  have  you  and  your 
bing,  tnan  I  should  him  as  pays  you  your  wages;  palo  eyes 
ile  hair— pale  eyebrows— I  wouubi't  trust  him  to  mangle  a 
ter.*' 

0  Miss  Rouse!    Pray,  don't  disparage  my  good    mtster  to 

i  cao  t  help  i^  sk:  thought  is  free,  eepoaiaUy  in  this  here 

SaHmeut.    Better  speak  one's  mkid  tbm  di«  'o  the  sulks, 
ut  your  ear  when  my  mudc  jars.     But  one  ere^  othw 
is  enough:  if  he  won't  back  for  that,  why  he  luuit  go,  aM 
ant  look  out  lor  aaotber;   there's  » 
r  came  out 

poor  Joe.    _, 

There,  there, '/.said  Mi(^ael,  **V\\  put  thfa  into  thoThncw 
ry  day." 

You  are  a  good  soul,  Mr.  Peuf«»ld.  Oh ^ob,  oM" 
^ben  he  had  finished  the  advertiaenMBi  hi  a  clerkly  baud, 
she  had  finished  her  cry,  she  foU  oonvparatively  ^mforU- 
iind  favored  Mr.  Peufold  with  some  refteotions. 
Dear  heart,  Mr.  Penfold,  how  yon  and  I  do  trite  to  one  an- 
jr,  to  be  sure.  But  so  we  onght;  for  we  are  honest  folk, 
pair,  and  has  had  a  hard  time.  l>on-t  it  never  sttike  you 
ler  ctti  ious  that  two  thousand  pounds  was  at  the  bottom  of 
[i  our  troubles,  yourn  and  mine?  I  might  have  uwrfied  Joe 
been  a  happy,  woiiau  with  hiiu;  but  tto  Aevil  puis  lumv 
1—  There  you  go  again  hammeringl  Life  atuH  worth 
ing  next  door  to  wat  Sodging-houae.  Drat  the  woman,  if 
must  peck ,  why  don't  she  go  in  the  churchyard  and  peck 
own  grave;  which  we  will  uerer  be  quiet  tul  she  m  there: 
those  here  gimcrack  houses,  they  wofi'l  etmsA  uo  more 
king  at  than  a  soap-sud.  Ay,  that's  what  kurts  me,  Mr. 
fold:  the  Lord  had  given  him  aud  me  heaMh  aai  streugth 
honesty;  our  betters  had  wed  for  love  and  wrought  for 
ley,  as  the  saying  is;  but  I  must  go  agaioBt  Nature,  that 
d  'Gome  couple-;  and  must  ba«gani  for  two  ieeusund 
nds.  ^  now  I've  lost  ttieman.attdnot  got  tlui  money, 
never  sball:  and,  if  1  had,  Td  bum— Ah— ah~ -ah— ah 
hi" 

bis  tirade  ouilod  in  slitied  screams  of  terror,  caused  by  the 
don  appoaraoco  of  a  human  hand,  in  a  place  and  in  a  man- 
well  adapted  to  shake  the  stoutest  laundress's  nerves, 
'bis  hand  came  through  the  brickwork  of  the  chisw:ey*plaee, 

1  remained  there  a  moment  or  two:  then  slowly  retired,  and, 
t  retired,  somethiug  was  heard  to  fall  upon  Ae  shavings 

tinsel  of  the  firoplaco. 

[anoy ,  by  a  feminine  impulse,  put  her  hands  before  her  race^ 
tide  this  supernatural  baud;  and,trhev  she  found  ooorage 
withdraw  Uiem.  and  glare  at  the  place,  there  was  flo  aper- 
j  whatever  in  the  brlck-workj  and,  consequently,  the  hand 
reared  to  hdve   traversed  the  solid  material,  both  coming 

going. 

O  Mr.  Ptnfoldtf,"  cried  Naney;  **l'm  a  sinful  womau*   i?hia 
MS  of  talking  of  the  devil  arter  euniot";  and  she  sat  tremb- 
;  so  that  the  very  floor  shook, 
[r.  Penlold's  nerves  were  not  strOug.     lie  and  Nauoy  both 


®ot  a  vestige  of  color  left  in  them. 

However,  after  a  period  of  general  paralysis,  Penfold  whis- 
pered: 

♦*I  heard  it  drop  something  on  Ihe  shavings." 

'♦Then  we  shall  be  all  in  a  blaze  o'  brimstone,"  shrieked 
Noncy,  wringing  her  hand;?. 

And  they  waited  to  see. 

Then,  as  no  conflagration  took  place,  Mr.  Penfold  got  up, 
and  saw  what  it  was  tno  band  had  dropped. 

Nancy,  in  whom  curiosity  was  beginning  to  battle  with  ter- 
ror, let  him  go  to  the  fireplace  without  a  word  of  objection, 
and  then  cried  out— 

"Don't  jfo  anigh  it,  sir;  it  will  do  you  a  mischief;  don't 
touch  it  wnatcver.    T.vKii  thk  ro.No'ii." 

He  took  the  toug.^,  and  presently  fluug  into  the  middle  of 
the  room  a  small  oilskin  packet.  This,  as  it  fa^  on  the  ground, 
they  both  eyed  like  two  deer  glowering  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
and  ready  to  leap  back  over  the  moon  if  ifr  should  show  ^gos 
of  biting.  But  oilskin  is  not  preternatural,  nor  ha^  tradition 
connected  it.  however  remotely,  with  the  Enemy  of  man. 

Consequently,  a  great  revulsion  took  place  in  Nancy,  and 
she  passed  from  fear  to  indignation  at  having  been  frightened 
so. 

She  ran  to  the  fireplace,  aud,  putting  her  head  up  the  chim- 
uey,  screamed,  **ncavo  your  dirt  where  you  heave  your  love, 
ye  Brazen!"  ^ 

While  she  was  objurgating  her  nolghbor,  whom,^th  femi- 
nine justice,  she  held  responsible  for  every  act  done  in  her 
house,  Penfold  undid  tbo  packet,  and  Nancy  returned  to  her 
seat,  with  her  mind  more  at  ease,  to  examine  the  contents. 

"Bank-notes!"  cried  Penfold, 

"Ay,"  said  Nancy,  incredulously,  ^thcy  do  look  like  bank- 
notes, and  feel  like  *em;  but  they  ain't  wrote  like  them.  Bank< 
notes  ain't  wrote  black  like  thai  in  the  left-hand  corner." 

Penfold  eznlalQed. 

"Ten-pound  notes  are  not,  nor  fives;  but  large  notes  are. 
These  are  all  fiftfesi'* 

"Pifly  whats?" 

"Fifty  pounds.'' 

"What,  each  of  them  bits  of  paper  worth  fifty  pounds!" 

•*Yes.  Let  us  count  them;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11. 12, 
13,  14, 15,  IG,  17,  18-0  LordI— 20.  Why,  it  is  two  thousand 
pounds— jti.st  two  thousand  pounds.  It  is  the  very  sum  that 
ruined  me;  it  did  not  belong  to  mc,  and  it's  being  In  the  house 
mined  my  poor  Kobort  And  this  does  not  belong  to  yon. 
Lock  an  the  doors,  bar  all  the  windows,  and  burn  them  before 
the  police  come." 

»* Wait  a  bit,"  said  Nancy,  "wait  a  bit*" 

They  sat  on  each  side  of  the  notes;  Penfold  agitated  and  ter- 
rified, Nancy  confounded  and  perplexed. 

f  H  A  1*  T  B  i:       L  V  r  I  I  . 

Pttuclu^lly  at  ten  o'clock,  Helen  returned  to  Frith  street, 
and  found  Mr.  Undercllfi' behind  a  sort  of  counter,  employed 
in  traciofl;;  a  workman  was  seated  at  some  little  distance  flrom 
him;  both  bent  on  their  work. 

«'Mr.  Undercian"  said  Helen. 

He  rose  and  turned  towards  her  politely:  a  pale,  fair  man, 
with  a  keen  grey  eye,  and  a  pleasant  voice  and  manner;  "1  am 
Edward  Undereiiff.    You  come  by  appointment?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"A  question  of  handwriting?" 

"Not  entirely,  sir.  Do  you  remember  giving  witness  in  fa- 
vor of  a  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Robert  Penfold,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  forffery?" 

"iTemember  ^  circumstance:  but  not  the  details." 

*^ Oh,  dear,  that  is  unfortunate,"  said  Helen,  with  a  deep 
sigh;  she  often  had  to  sigh  now, 

"Why,  you  see,"  safd  the  Expert,  *'I  am  called  on  such  a 
multitude  of  trials.  Howevtn-,  I  take  notes  of  the  principal 
ones,   AVhat  year  was  it  in?" 

"In  18^4.'' 

Mr.  Undercllfi*  went  to  a  sot  otdrawers  arranged  chronolog- 
ically, and  found  his  notes  directly.  '*It  was  a  forged  bill, 
Madam,  endoned  and  presented  by  Ponfekl.  Here  is  my  fac- 
simile of  the  Robert  Pinfold  endorsed  upon  the  bill  by  the 
prisoner.'^  Ho  handed  it  her,  and  she  examined  it  with  inter- 
est. "And  heroine  fac-similes  of  genuine  writing,  by  John- 
Wardlaw;  and  here  b  a  copy  of  the  forged  note." 

Ho  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her.  She  started,  and  eyed  it 
with  horror.    It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  speak.     At 
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Robert  Penfold." 

''Not  that  piece  of  paper,  but  the  original;  tbiit  is  a  fac-aim- 
ile,  80  far  as  the  wrltmg  is  concerned.  It  was  not  necessaxy  in 
this  case  to  imitate  paper  and  color.  Stay,  here  is  a  sheet  on 
which  I  haye  lithograptied  the  three  styles;  that  will  ena1»le 
you  to  follow  my  comparison.  But  perlia|>s  that  would  not 
interest  yon?*'  Helen  nad  the  tact  to  say  it  would.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  Expert  showed  her  that  Robert  Penf old's  wri- 
ting had  nothing  in  common  with  the  forged  note.  He  added, 
*'I  also  detected  in  the  forged  note  habits  which  were  entirely 
absent  from  the  true  writing  of  John  Wardlaw.  Yon  will  un- 
derstand there  were  plenty  of  undoubted  specimons  in  Court 
to  go  by." 

*'Then,  ob,  sir,''  said  Helen,  * 'Robert  Tenfold  was  not 
guilty." 

''Certainly  not,  of  writing  the  forged  note.  I  swore  that, 
and  I'll  swear  it  again.  But,  when  it  came  to  questions,  wheth- 
er he  had  passed  the  note,  and  whether  he  knew  it  was  forged, 
that  was  quite  out  of  my  proTlnce." 

'1  can  understand  that,"  said  Helen;  "but  you  heard  the 
trial:  you  are  very  intelligent,  sir,  you  must  have  formed  some 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not." 

The  Expert  shook  his  head.  "Madam,"  said  he,  "mine  is  a 
profound  and  difficult  art,  which  alms  at  certainties.  Very 
early  in  my  career  I  found  that  to  master  that  art  I  mutt  be 
single-minded,  and  not  allow  my  ear  to  influence  my  eye.     By 

Furposely  avoiding  all  reasoning  from  external  clronmstancee, 
have  dHinced  my  competitors  in  expertise;  but  I  sometimes 
think  I  have  rather  weakened  my  powers  of  conjecture  through 
disuse.  Now,  if  my  mother  had  been  at  the  trial,  she  would 
give  you  an  opinion  of  some  value  of  the  outside  facts.  But 
that  &  not  my  line.  If  yon  feel  sure  he  was  innocent,  and 
want  >iE  to  aid  vou,  you  must  get  hold  of  the  handwriting  of 
every  person  who  was  likely  to  know  old  Wardlaw's  hand- 
writing, and  so  might  have  unitated  it;  all  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  to  begin  with.  Nail  the  forger;  that  is  your  only 
chance.*' 

''What,  sir!"  said  Helen,  with  surprise,  "if  you  saw  the  true 
handwritfuff  of  the  person  who  wrote  that  forged  note,  afaould 
you  recognize  it?" 

"Why  not?  It  is  difficult;  but  I  have  done  it  hundreds  of 
times." 

"Oh!    Is  forgery  so  common?" 

'<No:  but  I  am  in  all  the  cases;  and,  besides,  I  do  ^  ^reat 
deal  in  a  business  that  requires  the  same  kind  of  expertise- 
anonymous  letters.  I  detect  assassins  of  that  kind  by  the 
score.  A  gentleman  or  lady,  down  in  the  country,  gets  a  poi- 
soned arrow  by  the  post,  or  perhaps  a  shower  of  them.  They 
are  always  in  disguised  handwriting;  those  who  receive  them, 
send  them  up  to  me,  with  writings  of  all  the  people  they  sus- 
pect. The  disguise  is  generally  more  or  less  superficial;  five 
er  six  unconscious  habits  are  the  true  characteristic  of  the  wri- 
ter. And  I'll  tell  you  something  curious,  madam;  it  is  quite 
common  for  all  the  suspected  people  to  be  Innocent:  and  then 
I  write  back,  'Send  me  the  handwriting  of  the  people  you  sus- 
pect TUE  least;'   and  amongst  them  I  often  find  the  assassini" 

**0h,  Mr.  Undercliff,"  said  Helen,  **you  make  my  heart 
sick." 

"Oh,  it  id  a  viie  world,  for  that  matter,''  said  the  Expert; 
"and  the  country  no  better  than  the  town;  for  all  It  looks  so 
sweet  with  its  green  fields  and  purling  rills.  There  they  sow 
anonymous  letters  like  barley;  the  very  girls  write  anonymous 
letters,  that  make  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Yes,  it  is  a  vile 
world.'' 

"Don't  you  believe  him.  miss,''  .said  Mrs.  Undercliff,  appear- 
ing suddenly.  Then,  turning  to  her  son,  **How  can  you  meas- 
ure the  world?  Ton  live  in  a  little  one  of  your  own:  a  world 
of  forgers  and  anonymous  writers;  you  see  so  many  of  these, 
yom  fancy  they  are  common  as  dirt;  but  they  are  only  common 
te  you,  because  they  all  come  your  way." 

"Oh,  that  is  it?"  said  the  Expert,  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  that  is  it,  Ned,*'  said  the  old  lady,  quietlv;  thou  after 
a  pause  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  do  your  very  best  for  this 
young  lady.*' 

"I  always  do;"  said  the  Artist.  "But  how  i^an  I  judge  with- 
out materutltf    And  the  brings*me  none." 

Ills.  Undercliff  turped  to  Helen,  and  said,  '*Have  vou  brought 
him  nothing  at  all,  no  bandwritiiigs— In.  your  baf?" 

Then  Helen  sliced  again.  *^I  have  no  bandwHtinff  except 
Mr.  Penfbld*s;  but  I  have  two  printed  reports  of  the  trial/' 

^'Printed  reports;"  said  the  Expert,  "tn6y  are  no  use  to  me. 
Ab!  here  is  an  ontlme  I  took  of  the  prisoner  during  the  trial. 
You  can  read  faces:    tell   the  lady  whether  he  was  gnllty  or 


not;"  and  he  handed  the  profile  to  his  mother  with  an  In 
Uxiki  not  that  he  doubted  her  proficiency  in  the  rival 
reading  faces,  but  that  be  doubted  Ihe  existence  of  the  art 

Mrs.  Underollif  took  the  profile,  and,  coloring  sligbtljr 
to  Miss  Rolleston,  '<It  is  living  faces  I  profess  to  read:  (1 
can  eee  the  movement  of  the^res  and  other  things,  tha 
son,  here,  has  not  studied."  Tihen  she  scrutinized  tho  p 
"It  is  a  very  baadaome  faoo,"  said  she. 

The  Expert  chuckled.  "There*8  a  woman's  judgment' ' 
he.  "Haraomel  the  fellow  I  got  transported  for  life  dow 
Szeter  was  an  Adonis,  and  Ibrged  wills,  bonds,  and  powc 
attorDey  by  the  dosen." 

"There's  sometidng  noble  about  this  faee,"  said  Mrs.  Ui 
cliff.  Ignoring  ihe  Interruption;  "and  yet  something  siinp^ 
think  him  more  likely  to  be  a  oatspaw  than  a  felon.*'  Ha 
delivered  this  with  a  certain  modest  dignity,  she  laid  the 
file  on  the  counter  before  Helen. 

The  Exjpert  had  a  wonderful  eye  and  hand;  it  was  a  j 
tiling  for  aooiety  he  had  footed  to  be  gamekeeper,  instes 
poacher;  detector  of  forgery,  inAtdhd  of  forger.  No  pt 
graph  was  ever  truer  than  this  outline.  Helen  started, 
bowed  her  head  over  the  sketch  to  coneeal  the  strong  aud  ^ 
ous  emotions  that  swelled  at  sight  of  the  portrait  of  her  i 
tyr.  In  vain:  if  the  eyes  were  hidden  the  tender  bosom  b 
ed,  the  gracenil  body  quivered,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  upoi 
counter. 

Mrs.  Underolifi'  was  womanly  enough,  though  she  \o< 
like  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  in  petticoats;  and  she  instaj 
aided  the  girl  to  hide  her  beating  heart  from  the  man,  tho 
that  man  was  her  own  son.  She  distracted  his  atlenl 
"Giye  me  all  year  notes,  Ned,"  said  she,  ^'and  let  me 
whether  I  can  make  something  of  them;  but  first,  perhaps  1 
Rolleston  will  empty  her  bag  on  the  counter.  Qo  Sac 
your  work  a  moment,  fbr  I  know  yon  have  enough  to  do." 

The  Expert  was  secretly  glad  to  be  released  from  a  cas< 
wh!<Sh  there  were  no  BM^torials;  woM  so  Helen  esoaped  ui 
served  accept  by  one  of  her  own  eez.  She  nw  direoily  n 
Mrs*  UndarelUr  bad  done  for  her,  and  lUied  her  sweet  e; 
tUok  with  taaitt  to  thank  her.  Mi«.  Underoliff  smiled  ma 
nally,  and  next  these  two  ladies  did  a  ttreke  of  business  in 
twiudlnf  of  an  «y«,an4  without  a  word  spoken;  whei 
anon.  Helea  bel^  enee  snore  coniposed,  Urs.  UndereUff  t 
up  the  pityer-boek,  and  afeikbd  her  with  some  curiosity  w 
oould  be  in  that. 

"Ob,"  said  Helen,  "only  s<Mne  wrillog  of  Mr.  Penfold. 
Undercliff  does  not  wnt  to  see  that:  he  Is  already  sure  Rol 
Penfold  never  wc«te  that  wicked  thing." 

"Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  of  his  handwrtt 
for  all  that,"  said  the  Expert,  looking  suddenly  up. 

"But  it  Is  only  in  pencil." 

'tNovaer  mind;  you  need  not  fear  I  shall  aker  my  opinion.' 

Helen  colored  high.  *'Yott  are  right;  and  I  should  dlsgr 
mj  good  canae  by  withholding  anything  from  your  inspect! 
There,  sir.'-  And  she  openoi  the  prayei^ook  and  laid  Go 
er's  dying  words  before  the  Expert:  he  glanced  over  tfa 
with  an  eye  like  a  bbrd,  and  oompared  them  with  hi}  notes. 

"Yes,'^  said  he,  'that  is  Robert  Penfold's  writing,  and  1 1 
again,  that  hand  never  wrote  the  forged  note." 

"Let  me  nse  that,''  said  Mrs.  Underoliff. 

'*Oh,  yes,"  said  Helen,  rather  irresolutely^  "but  you  lo 
into  the  things  aa  well  as'  the  writhig,  imd  I  promised  pa 

^KJau't  you  trast  m»V*  said  Mis.  Uadercliff,  turning  si 
denly  eold  and  a  little  snwicioBS. 

"Oh  yes,  madam:  and,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  toreproa 
myself  with.  But  my  papa  Is  anxious— However,  I  am  si 
you  are  my  friend;  and  all  I  ask  is  that  yon  will  never  menti 
to  a  soal  what  yon  read  there." 

*'I  piomise  that,"  said  the  elder  lady,  and  instantly  bent  I 
black  brow9  upon  the  writing.  And.  as  she  did  so,  Helen  c 
served  her  eountenance  rise,  as  a  Ikce  is  very  apt  to  do  wb 
its  owner  enters  on  congenial  work. 

"You  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  to  keep  thi^  rr< 
ME,"  said  she,  gravely.  Then  she  pondered  profoundly;  ih 
she  turned  to  her  son  and  said,  "Why,  Edward,  this  lithe  ve 
young  lady  who  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  eait< 
a  desolate  island.  We  have  all  read  about  you  in  the  pape 
misse  .and  I  felt  for  you,  for  one,  but,  of  co«r3e;.not  as  I 
now  I  have  seen  you.  You  must  let  me  go  into  this  wi 
you." 

"All,  if  you  would,"  said  Helen.  "Oh  madam,  1  bave  go 
throni^  tortures  already  for  want  of  somebody  of  my  own  s 
to  keep  me  in  countenance  Oh^  if  you  cdnld  have  se^  ho« 
have  l>ee&  receivedl  with  what  cold  looks  ^  and  sometknes  wi 
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tinent  stares  before  I  conld  even  poDetrate  into  thd  re- 
>f  those  cold  looks,  and  petty  fonnalitieB.     Any  misera- 
}traw  was  excose  enough  to  stop  me  on  my  errand  of  jns- 
nd  mercy,  and  gratitude." 
ratitude?" 

h  yes,  madam.  The  papers  have  onlv  told  that  I  was 
rrecked  and  oast  away.  They  douH  tell  you  that  Robert 
dd  warned  me  the  ship  was  to  bo  destroyed,  and  I  disbe- 
i  and  affironted  him  in  return,  and  he  never  reproached 
ot  even  by  a  look.  And  we  were  in  a  boat  wUb  fte  sail- 
|l  starred— not  hungry;  staryed— and  mad  with  thirst, 
et  in  his  own  agony  he  hid  something  for  me  to  eat.  All 
kought,  all  his  fear,  was  for  me.  Such  things  are  not  done 
>8e  great  extremities  of  the  poor,  ynlgar,  snfi^ring,  body, 
)t  by  angels,  in  whom  the  soul  rises  aboye  the  flesh.  And 
such  an  angel.  I  haye  had  a  knife  lifted  oyer  me  to  kill 
aadam— yes:  and  again  it  was  he  who  saved  me.  I  owe 
fe  to  him  on  the  island  oyer  and  oyer  again;  and  in  return 
e  promised  to  give  him  baek  his  boior,  that  he  Talues 
iore  than  life,  as  all  such  noble  spirits  do.  Ah,  my  poor 
yr,  how  feebly  I  plead  your  cause.  Oh  help  mel  pray. 
,  help  mel  All  is  so  dark,  and  I  so  weak,  so  weak.'^ 
a  the  loving  eyes  streamed;  and  this  time  not  an  eye  was 
n  the  little  shop. 

e  Expert  flung  down  his  tracing  with  something  between 
»an  and  a  ourse.  <*Who  can  do  that  drudgery,'^  he  cried, 
ilat  the  poor  young  lady— Mother,  you  take  it  in  hand; 
uc  some  material,  though  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  fly's  foot, 
me  but  a  clue  no  thicker  than  a  spider's  web,  and  111  fol- 
it  through  the  whole  labyrinth.  But  you  see  I*m  impotent: 
I's  no  basis  for  me.  It  is  a  case  for  yon.  It  wants  a 
yd  sagacious  body  that  can  read  facts  and  faoes:  and— I 
t  jest  any  more.  Miss  RoUeston,  for  you  are  deeply  in 
3st.  Well,  then,  she  really  is  a  woman  with  a  wonderAil 
ht  into  facts  and  fhces.  She  has  got  a  way  of  reading 
L  as  I  read  handwriting;  and  she  must  have  Mken  a  gi^eat 
7  to  you,  for  as  a  rule  she  never  does  us  the  honor  to  med- 

lave  you  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  madam?"    said  Helen,  nod- 
and  tenderly,  yet  half  ardily. 

'hat  I  have,''  said  the  other.  "Those  eyes  of  yours  went 
t  into  my  heart  last  nieht,  or  I  should  not  be  here  this 
ling.  That  is  partly  owing  to  my  own  eyes  being  so  dark 
yours  the  loveliest  hazel.  It  is  twenty  years  since  eyes 
yours  have  gazed  into  mine.  Diamonds  are  not  half  so 
,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  lovely,  to  my  fancy.''  She  turned  her 
.  away,  melted  probably  by  some  tender  reminiscence.  It 
only  for  a  moment  She  turned  round  again,  and  said 
tly,  *'Ye3,  Ned,  I  should  like  to  try  what  I  can  do;  I  think 
said  these  are  reports  of  his  trial.     I'll  begin  by  reading 

le  read  them  both  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  her  face 
r  like  a  judge's,  and  Helen  watched  each  shade  of  expres- 
with  deep  anxiety. 

lat  powerful  countenance  showed  alacrity  and  hope  at  first: 
doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  at  last  dejection.  Helen's  heart 
od  cold,  and  for  the  first  time  she  boffan  to  despair.  For 
y  a  shrewd  person  with  a  plain  prejudice  in  her  favor  and 
ert's,  was  staggered  by  the  simplo  facts  of  the  trial. 


OnAPTBR    LTX. 

r3.  Undercliff,  having  read  the  reports,  avoided  Helen's 
-(another  bad  sign).  She  turned  to  Mr.  Cnderoliif,  and 
>ably  because  the  perusal  oC  the  reports  had  disappointed 
said  almost  angrily,  <*Edward,  what  did  you  say  to  make 
1  laugh  at  that  trial?  Both  these  papers  say  that 'an  Ex- 
was  called,  whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  smile,  but 
not  counterbalance  the  evidenco.' " 
A  by,  that  is  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,"  said  the  Expert, 
iog  red.  "I  was  called  simply  and  solely  to  prove  Penfold 
not  write  the  forged  note;  I  proved  tt  to  the  judge's  satis- 
ion,  and  he  directed  the  prisoner  to  be  acquitted  on  that 
lU  Miss  RoUeston,  tho  lawyers  often  do  sneer  at  Experts: 
Uien,  four  Experts  out  of  five  are  rank  impostors:  a  set  of 
rists,  who  go  by  arbitrary  rules  framed  in  tho  closet,  and 
by  large  and  laborious  comparison  with  indisputable  docu- 
is.  These  charlatans  are  not  aware  that  five  thousand 
aped  and  tremulous,  but  genuine,  signatures  are  written 
7  day  by  honest  men,  and  so  they  denounce  every  cramp* 
>r  tremulous  writing  as  a  forgery.    The  varieties  in  a  man's 

:*>r«    /*n%^aaA  \iv  hia  turvilinor  With  h\n  fflnrA  <\n.  nr  ntf.  wSth  a 


ouill,  or  a  bad  steel  pen,  drunk  or  sober,  calm  or  agitated,  in 
rail  daylight  or  dosk,  etc.,  etc.,  all  this  is  a  dead  letter  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  bias  towards  suspioion  of  forgery;  and  a  bank- 
er's olerk,  with  his  mere  general  Impression,  Is  better  evidence 
than  they  are.  But  I  am  an  artist  of  a  very  different  stamp .  I 
never  reason  *a  priori'.  I  compare;  and  I  have  ne  bias.  I 
never  will  have.  The  judges  know  this,  and  the  pains  and  la- 
bor I  take  to  be  right,  and  they  treat  me  with  courtesy.  At 
Penfold's  trial  the  matter  was  e^sy;  I  showed  the  court  he  had 
not  written  tho  note,  and  my  evidence  crushed  the  indictment 
so  for.  How  could  they  have  laughed  at  my  testimony?  Why, 
they  acted  upon  it.  Those  reports  are  not  worth  a  straw. 
What  journals  were  they  out  out  of?" 
<<I  don't  know."  said  Helen. 
"Is  fhere  nothmg  on  the  upper  marfio  to  showj" 
"No,"  *-•  fr  •  ^ 

'^What,  not  on  either  of  them?" 
"No."  .    ■ 

"Show  them  me,  please.  This  a  respectable  paper  too:  *  the 
'Daily  Nws.'"  *'»'*'. 

"Ob,  Mr«  Undereliif,  how  can  you  know  thatr' 

"I  don't  KNOW  it;  bat  I  tUnk  so,  because  the  type  and  paper 
are  like  that  journal:  the  conductors  are  fond  of  clean  type;  so 
am  L  Why,  here  is  another  mis-statement:  the  judge  never 
said  he  aggravated  his  offence  by  trying  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
Wardlaws.  Ill  swear  the  judge  never  said  a  syllable  of  tho 
kind.  What  he  said  was,  'you  ean  speak  in  arrest  of  judgment 
on  grounds  of  law,  but  vou  must  not  impugn  the  verdiet  with 
facts.'  That  was  the  only  time  he  s^oke  to  the  prisoner  at  all. 
These  reports  are  not  worth  a  button." 

Helen  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  despair.  "Where  shall 
I  find  the  truth?"  said  she.    "The  world  is  a  quicksand." 

"My  dear  yoimg  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff,  "don't  you  be 
disoouraged:  there  must  be  a  correet  report  in  some  paper  or 
other. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Undercliff,  I  believe  the  re- 
porters trundle  off  to  the  nearest  public  house  together,  and 
Ught  their  pipes  with  their  notes,  and  settle  sometliing  or  other 
by  memory.  Indeed,  they  have  reached  a  pitch  of  inaccuracy 
that  eeold  not  be  attained  without  co-operation.  Independent 
liaxs  ootttradlet  ea^  other:  but  these  chaps  follow  one  another 
infaladKK>d,  like  geese  toddling  after  one  another  across  a 
common. 

«Ck)me,  come,"  said  Mrs,  Undercliff,  ^'if  vou  can't  help  ns, 
don't  hurt  us.  We  don't  want  a  man  to  talk  yellow  jaundice 
to  ns.    Miss  RoUeston  must  employ  somebody  to  read  all  the 


other  p^iereand  compare  the  reports  with  Ihese.- 

"I'lf  employ  nobodv  bat  ntyself,'*     ''  "' 
the  British  Museum,  directly.''^ 


said  Helen.    '^Ill  go  to 


^TheMuseuml"  cried  Mr.  TJuderdiff,  looUng  up  wkhsar- 
prise.  "Why,  they  will  be  half  an  hour  groping  for  a  copy  of 
&e  Times.  £io,no,  go  to  Peele's  Coffee  House.'^  He  directed 
her  where  to  find  that  place;  and  she  was  so  eager  to  do  some- 
thing for  Robert,  however  small,  that  she  took  up  her  bag  di- 
rectly, and  put  up  the  prayer-book,  and  was  going  to  ask  for 
her  extracts,  when  she  observed  Mr.  Undercliff  was  scrutiniz- 
ing them  with  great  interest,  so  she  thought  she  would  leave 
tiiem  with  him;  but,  on  looking  more  closely,  she  found  that 
he  was  examining,  not  the  reports,  but  the  advertisements  and 
miscellanea  on  the  reverse  side. 

She  waited  out  of  politeness,  but  she  colored  itud  bit  her 
lip.  She  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  and  indignant.  "Anv 
tmrash  is  more  interesting  to  people  than  poor  Robert's  oase/' 
she  thought.    And,  at  last,  she  said  bitterly, 

((Those  advertisements  seem  to  interest  you,  sh*;  shall  I 
leave  them  with  youf 

**If  you  please,"  said  the  Expert,  over  whose  head,  bent  in 
dogged  scrutiny,  this  small  fimnderbolt  of  fembine  wraAh 
pasMd  onconsdous. 

Helen  drove  away  to  Peele's  Coffee  House. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  pondered  over  the  facts  that  had  been  elicit- 
ed in  thb  oottverfiation:  the  Expert  remained  absorbed  in  the 
advertisements  at  the  back  of  Helen's  reports. 

When  he  had  examined  every  one  of  them  mtautely,  he  held 
the  entire  extracts  up  to  the  light  and  looked  through  Uiem; 
then  he  stuck  a  double  magnifier  in  his  eye,  and  looked  through 
them  with  that.  Then  he  took  two  pieces  of  card,  wrote  on 
them  Re  Penfold,  and  loticed  about  for  his  other  materials,  to 
put  them  all  neatly  together.  Lo!  the  profile  of  Robert  Pen- 
fold  was  ffone. 
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BIETCHES   OF    FBOMXHEMT    MEN   IN   UTAH* 

[From  tUe  Phrenolo&Ieal  Jonmal  iwej 
EDWARD  HUNTER,  THE   PRESIDINO   mh4IT0P. 


This  is  ono  of  the  most  eccentric  but  best  men  in 
tlie  Mormon  Chiircli.  He  i'b  the  presiding  Bishop 
over  the  whole  people,  lie  has  a  largo  head,  gieat 
originality  oJ'  mind,  but  there  is  much  irrelevance 
about  the  mouth.  Every  Mormon  quotes  Edward 
Hunter's  old  sayings  with  infinite  drollery,  though 
there  is  nothing  facetioua  intended  by  him.  '<It 
beats  the  devil—it  beats  tlie  devil!"  "YeR,  yes, 
yes;  every  poor  man  should  have  a  cow."  If  you 
asked  him  fbf  his  daughter,  yon  would  |>robably  be 
answered.  "Yes,  yes;  cattle  dying  on  the  ranges. 
Man  came  in  to  me  last  night  and  said  cattle  were  ivhig 
on  the  ranges  very  fast.*'  The  Bishop  would  not  have 
enough  unkindness  to  say  you  should  not  have  his 
daughter,  hnt  this  would  be  ^nengh  we  should  think 
for  any  wooer.  Upon  the  subject  of  ihe  Constitution 
he  says:  **Father  came  in  to  sec  me,  and  said, 
'Edward,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?'  'Too  good  for  a  wicked  world.*"  He 
possessed  larg©  landed  property  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
gave  it  all  to  the  Church.  He  is  the  third  Presiding 
Bishop,  having  succeeded  Bishop  Whitney. 


THE    MYSTEEI0U8    BED. 


and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  tvEveler  was  fasi 
asleep.  Tlie  waf;s  then  genUy  hoisted  Qjte  bcdsteai 
almost  to  the  ceiling  ana  comtiienoed  shouting  "fire 
mmder,  etc."  TharougMy  aliutned,  he  sprang  on 
of  bed;  but  the  distanco  bemg  fully  six  times  what  h 
ha<J  calculated,  he  imagined  he  had  fallen  over  fift; 
feet.  Pear  seemed  to  strengthen  his  lungs,  and  h 
shouted  like  a  trooper,  proelaiming  that  ^c  boos 
was  haunted,  and  thai  tho  imp  of  darkness  had  ai 
tempted  to  fly  away  with  him.  The  other  guet^t 
who  had  entered  the  room,  eoolly  pointed  to  the  he^ 
stead  saymg  that  it  could  not  have  moved;  bat  the 
were  unable  to  shahe  fait  belief  that  His  Infernj 
Majwty  had  taken  rofugc  in  the  mysterious  bed. 


L 


A  traveler,  while  wending  his  way  thi'ough  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  stopped  over 
night  at  the  village  of  S — ,  with  souse  friends,  who 
were  great  wags.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  t!i& 
house  there  was  a  bedstead  fastened  by  pullies  to  the 
ceiKng.  Night  time  came  and  our  traveler  was  shown 
to  this  room.  A  girl  led  the  way,  candle  in  hand, 
and,  after  pointing  out  the  bed,  departed  with  t!ie 
Ihrhty  saying  tinkt  she  needed  it  for  the  other  lodgers. 
l^e  traveler  undressed  and  groped  his  way  to  the  bed, 
or  to  tho  spot  where  he  had  seen  it,  but  was  surprised 
to  find  that  it  had  disappeared.  From  corner  to  em*- 
ner  he  groped,  but  tho  search  was  useless.  Some- 
what frightened,  he  commenced  ahonling,  proclaiming 
that  the  house  was  bewilcbcd.  The  landlord  and  two 
or  three  of  his  guests,  bearing  lights,  answered  thQ 
emphatic  summons,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  missing  bed,  he  looked,  and  lol  there 
it  stood  as  it  was  before.  He  tried  to  inform  them  of 
his  inability  to  find  the  bedstead,  but  they  onlv 
laughed  at  him,  telling  him  he  must  be  crazy.  Bich 
ding  him  good  night,  f^d  advising  him  to  go  to  bed 
at  once,  and  sleep  oiT  liis  delirium,  they  left  him.  As 
soon  as  they  had  shut  the  door  he  made  a  dive  for  the 
bed  and  landed  on  the  floor.  He  then  began  to  hol- 
lea  and  yell  louder  than  ever,  and  darted  for  the  door. 
In  attempting  to  descend  the  stairs  he  fell  headlong  to 
the  bottom,  makmg  such  a  terrible  noise  that  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  rushed  to  him  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.  Again  he  told  his  story,  but  it  was 
received  wtth  ridicule.  To  satisfy  him  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  one  of  the  guests  proposed  that  he 
should  enter  the  room  with  him  and  remain  there  till 
he  fell  asleep.    The  proposition  was  gladly  accepted, 


PARLOB 


AVITBEIIEVTS 
TOTING  TOLKB. 

ELASTicrrv  or  the  air. 


FOR     OU 


This  cau  be  shown  by  a  beautiful  philosophical  toy  that  c^ 
oasily.  be  coDstructed.  First  procure  a  gloss  jar,  tiieo  moa 
three  or  four  little  A^uret  In  wax,  and  make  them  hollow  wil 
in,  and  having  each  a  miante  opeain^  at  tho  heel,  by  whi 
the  water  may  pass  in  and  out.  Piaca  them  la  a  glast  jar,  a 
adjust  them  L^  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  to  them,  so  tl 
in  speoiiic  gravity  they  differ  a  llttld  froM  eaoh  otlior,  T 
mouth  of  the  jar  should  now  be  covered  with  8kfn  or  lodla-n 
bor,  and  then,  If  the  hand  be  pressed  on  the  top  or  mouth 
the  jar,  the  figures  will  be  seen  to  rise  or  desee&d  as  the  pr 
ure  iH  heavy  or  Ught,  rlsiag  er  falUiig  or  stamHng  stlH,  accoi 
ding  to  the  pressure  made. 

KBASOX  TOR  THIS. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  pressure  on  the  top  of  the 
ooDdenses  the  ahr  between  the  cover  and  the  water  surlia 
^is  condeosation  then  presses  oa  the  water  below,  and    inl 
ences  it  through  its  whole  extent,  compressing  ahio  the   aii 
tibe  fibres,  forcing  as  much  more  water  into  them  aa  to  rem 
them  neavier  than  the  water,  and  therefore  heavy  eooogh 

sink. 

When  winter  months  have  passed  away, 

And  summer  suns  shine  bright, 
You  ope  the  coffer  where  I  lay 

And  bring  my  first  to  li^t 
Mysecond  &  a  valiant  kmght, 

Who  wears  his  crest  and  spur, 
And  when  he*6  challenged  to  a  fights 

He  does  not  long  demur. 
My  whole,  as  ancient  fables  say, 

Was  once  a  friend  of  Juno, 
In  dress  he  makes  a  grand  diimlay— 

His  name  by  this  time  yon  know. 

cONVNDRUliS. 

52  How  h  it  thai  Methuselah  was  the  oldest  man,  when 
died  before  his  father? 

53  What  is  that  which,  supposing  its  greatest  breadth 
be  four  inches,  length  nine  inches,  and  depth  three  inches,  c 
t&ins  just  a  solid  foot? 

ANSWERS  TO  NO.  41,  PAGE  180. 
RiuDLG— The  hounds  gala  <>  rods  in  everv  21.    They  n 
therefore  run  as  many  tames  21  roda  as  S  will  go  into  96.  Tb 
fore  96  divided  by  6  eqaals  IC      21  mnliiplied  by  16  eqi 
380  rods. 

COXCXDia.M??. 

49—  Because  it  is  not  currant  (current). 
oO— To  let  you  know  he  is  coming.    ^rf](> 
51--Becau8C  of  the  Sand  which  is  (Sandwiche.s)    uoder  > 
foet. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Closed  are  those  oyea  for  ever,  onoe  so  fall 

or  light  and  tenderaeas!    Mute  that  sweet  Toioe,  ' 

Whoso  silver  music,  in  the  days  gone  by, 

S'led  o'er  my  lonely  life  such  radiaDoe! 

Cold  that  pure  heart,  which  once  I  foadly  hoped 

To  call  my  own!    But,  no!  it  cannot  be! 

That  could  not  dio!    It  has  bnb  winged  it-s  fli|rbt 

Beyond  the  skies,  to  its  own  natiye  home 

Of  peace  and  love.    I  feel  it  near  mo  now,  . 

While,  lone  and  desolate,  I  sadly  gaze 

Into  the  dying  fire,  and  dream  of  ali 

That  might  have  been.    I  feel  thy  presence,  l0ve 

Through  the  long  watches  of  the  restless  night, 

While  sleeping  on  my  lonely  couch  I  lie, 

Waiting  the  hour  when  this  sad,  weary  heart 

May  join  thee  in  thy  h«me,  and  be  at  rest. 

Then  come,  my  spirit  love,  and.cbeer  my  soal 

With  thy  pure  influence!   With  thy  radiance  Ugbt 

Thejathway  of  my  darkened  life,  until, 

By  death  rplea^ctl,  my  spirit  mounts  with  thee 

To  that  bright  realm  of  joy,  where  never  word^ 

Of  partiug  comes;  and  we  at  last  may  be 

Once  more  united — for  eternity! 


HAROLD, 


HE  Li.ST   OF   THE    SAXON   KINGS. 


BY   am    E.    BUI.WER   LYTTON. 


was  the  second  day  after  that  which  assured  him 
lle^ianco  of  the  thegus,  that  a  message  was 
jht  to  Ilarold  from  the  Lady  Aldyth.  She .  was 
tford,  at  a  convent,  with  her  young  daughter  by 
Vehh  king;  she  prayed  liim  to  visit  her.  The 
whose  active  mind,  abstaining  from  the  intrigues 
id  him,  was  delivered  up  to  the  thoughts,  restless 
everisb,  which  haunt  the  repofjc  of  all  active 
s,  wae^  not  unwilling  to  escape  awhile  from  him 
He  W(mt  to  Aldyth.  The  royal  widow  had  laid 
lo  signs  of  mourning;  she  was  dressed  with  the 
.  stately  and  looso-robed  splendor  of  Saxon  ma- 
,  and  all  the  proud  beauty  of  her  youth  was  re- 
d  to  her  cheek.  At  her  feet  was  that  daughter 
iftcrward  married  the  Fleance  so  familiar  to  us 
lakspeare,  and  became  the  foeestral  mother  of 
5  Scottish  kings  who  had  passed,  in  pale  shadows, 


*Ua     r^-rwr^^     rvl*    Hf^  »U /n4.U  .       U.^     4-1^^ 
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Harold  to  his  surpa-ise  saw   the  ever  ominous    face  of 
Haco.    , 

fii^k  proud  as  was  Aldyth,  all  pride  scorned  humbled 
into  woman's  sweeter  emotions  at  the  sight  of  tlic  carl, 
and  she  was  at  first  unable  to  command  words  to  an- 
swer h\B  greeting. 

Gradually,  however,  shfe  warmed  int'»  c  udial  con- 
fidence. 'She  touched  lightly  on  her  past  sorrows; 
she  pennHfled  it  to  be  seen  that  her  lot  with  the  fierce 
6ryffyth  had  been  one  not  more  of  public  calamity 
than  of  domestic  grief,  and  that  in  the  natural  awe 
and  korror  wkieh  the  murder  of  her  lord  had  caused , 
ske  fete  rfttbeir  for  the  Ill-starred  king  than  the  beloved 
spouse,  ^ie  tken  paswed  to  the  differences  Ftill  exist- 
ing betWMnber  house  and  Harold's,  and  .*^;)<)!co  ioll 
aiM  wisdy  olthe  desire  of  the  young  carl^-  to  coix-il- 
iate  his  geaoe  and  fairor. 

While  tkoB  speaking,  Mercar  and  Edwin,  l»h  if  a^i- 
denkallyy  entered,  ai^d  their  salutations  of  ll;uokl  wt  r*; 
SQoh  as  became  tfceir  relative  posititjhs;  r(^^  n*ved,  n'^t 
dlstanW«ei^eGtfal,  not. servile.  With  thn  (lelicacy  of 
high  nsctnreWf  they  avoided  touching  on  tlu^  can-(  bv- 
fcre  the  Witan  (fixed  for  the  morrow)  on  wh\li  d  - 
peoded  their  earldoms  or  their  exile. 

QaroU  was  pleased  by  their  bearing,  und  attrucinl 
towfttd  tkem  by  tliis  memory  of  the  affectionate  word.s 
tibat  had  pasaeMd  between  bim  and  Leofric,  their  iflns- 
trions  grandaire,  over  his  father's  corpse.  lie  thought 
then  of  his  own  prayer;  **Liet  there  be  peace  between 
tbia^  and  nunel"  and  looking  at  their  fair  and  stately 
.  yetfth,  bmA  noble-carriage,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  Men  of  N^rtimmfaria  and  of  Mercia  had  chosen 
wcM,  Tie  d&ooorse,  however,  was  naturally  brief, 
sinee  thus  made  general;  the  visit  soon  ceased,  and 
the  brothers  attended  Harold  to  the  door  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  times.  Then  Haco  said,  with  that 
faint  movement  of  the  lips  which  was  his  only  ap- 
proach to  a  smile,  *, 

"Will  y(B  not,  noble  thegus,  give  your  li^ds  to  my 
kinsQiam?^ 

'^Saiely,"  said  Edwin,  the  handsomer  and  more  gen- 
tle of  the  two,  and  wfco,  having  a  poet*8  nature,  felt  a 
poet's  enihusiam  for  the  gallant  deeds  even  of  a  rival 
— ''surely,  if  the  earl  will  accept  the  hands  of  those 
who  trust  never  to  be  compelled  to  draw  sword 
against  England's  hero."  f^r^r^nli^ 

Harold  sti-etched  forth  his  hand  in  reply,  and  that 
cordial  and  immemorial  pledge  of  our  national  friend- 
ships was  enteixhanged. 
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'*Stan(ling  as  I  do  toward  the  young  carls,  that  ap- 
peal of  thine  had  been  better  omitted." 

"Nay,*'  answered  Haco;  "their  cause  is  alrol^dy; 
prejudged  in  their  favor.  And  thou  mtist  atty  fty-' 
self  with  the  lieira  of  L^ofric  and  tlio  4Uic*ep«iirii  <jf 
Siward.'' 

Harold  made  no  answer.  There  was  sonic tliiuff  in 
the  positive  tone  of  this  beardless  youth  that  displeas- 
ed him;  but  he  remembered  that  Haco  was  the  son  of 
Sweyn,  Godwin's  first-born,  and  that,  but  for  Swan's 
crimes,  Haco  might  have  held  the  place  in  England 
he  held  himself,  and  looked  to  the  same  bright  desti- 
nies beyond. 

In  the  evening  a  messenger  from  the  Komxiu  house, 
ai rived,  with  two  letters  for  Harold j  one  from  Hilda, 
that  contained  but  these  words:  "Again  peril  men- 
aces ihce,  but  in  the  shape  of  good.  Beware  I  and, 
above  all,  of  the  evil  that  wears  the  form  of  wisdom.'; 

The  other  letter  was  from  Edith;  it  was  long  for 
the  letters  of  that  age,  and  every  sentence  spoke  a 
heart  wrapped  in  his. 

Reading  the  last,  Hilda's  warnings  were  forgotttea. 
The  pictnre  of  Edith — the  prospect  of  a  power  that 
might  at  last  effect  their  union,  and  reward  her  long 
devotion — rose  before  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  wild^jp. 
fancies  and  loftier  hopes;  and  his  sleep  that  night 
was  full  of  youthful  and  happy  dreams. 

The  next  day  the  Witau  met.  The  meetting  -was 
less  stormy  than  had  been  expected;  for  the  minds  of 
most  men  were  made  up,  and  so  for  at  Tostig  w«« 
interested,  the  foots  were  too  evident  and  noiorkms, 
the  witnesses  too  numerous,  to  leave  ai^  option  to 
the  judges.  Edward,  on  wliom  alone  Toatig  had  re- 
lied, had  already,  with  his  ordinary  vaciUa&D,  been 
swayed  toward  a  right  decision,  partly  by  Hie  oom^ 
sels  of  Aired  and  his  other  prelates,  and  esp^sially  hj 
the  representations  of  Haco,  whose  grave  iwarmgasd 
profound  dissimulation  had  gained  a  ahigttiar  inlhi« 
ence  over  the  formal  and  melaocfaoly  king. 

By  some  previous  compact  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties,  there  was  no  attempt, 
however,  to  push  matters  agdnst  the  oflfendiag  Tos- 
tig  to  vindictive  extremes.  There  was  no  raggeation 
of  outlawry,  or  punishment,  beyond  the  simple  de- 
privation of  the  earldom  he  had  abused.  And  in  re- 
turn for  this  moderation  on  the  one  side,  the  other 
agreed  to  support  and  ratify  the  new  eleotioB  of  the 
Northumbrians.  Morcar  was  thus  fonndly  inverted 
with  the  vice-kingship  of  that  great  realm;  while  Ed- 
win  was  confirmed  in  the  earldom  of  the  principal 
part  of  Mercia. 

On  the  announcement  of  these  decrees,  which  were 
received  with  loud  applause  by  all  the  crowd  assem- 
bled to  hear  them,  Tostig,  rallying  round  him  his 
house-carles,  left  the  town.  He  went  first  to  Githa, 
with  whom  his  wife  had  sought  refuge;  and  after  a 
long  conference  with  his  mother,  ho  and  his  haughty 
countess  journeyed  to  the  seaboard,  and  took  ship  for 
Flanders. 


Guiili  and  Harold  were  seated  in  close  commune 
in  the  earl's  chamber,  at  an  hour  long  after  the  com- 
plin (or  second  vespers),  when  Aired  entered  unex- 
pectedly.   The  old  man's  face  was  unusually  grave, 


and  HaroUVs  penetrating  eye  saw  that  lie  waj;  gin- 
with  3ome  matters  of  great  moment. 

"I^rold,"  said  the  prelate,  seating  him.self,  * 
hour  is  come  to  test  thy  truth,  when  thou  saidst 
thou  weit  ready  to  make  all  sacrifice  to  thy  land, 
further,  that  thou  wonldst  abide  by  the  counp( 
those  free  from  thy  passions,  and  looking  on  thee  » 
as  the  instrument  of  England's  weal.'* 

'sSpeak  on,  father,"  jaid  Harold,  turning-  houicm 
nle  at  the  solemnity  oi  the  address;  "I  am  read 
the  council  so  desire,  to  remain  a  f>n))jort,  and  ai 
the  choice  of  a  worthier  king.'' 

'iThou  dlviaej&t  me  ill,"  answered  Aired;  *'I  do 
call  on  thee  to  lay  aside  the  crown,  but  to  crucifj 
heart.  The  decree  of  the  Witan  assigns  Mercia 
Northumbrift  to  the  sons  of  Algar.  The  old  dei 
cations  of  the  heptarchy,  as  thou  knowest,are  sc 
worn  out;  it  is  even  now  less  one  monarchy,  than 
rious  states  retaining  their  own  laws,  and  iiihal 
by  different  races,  who  under  the  sub-kings,  ca 
earls,  acknowledge  a -supreme  head  in  the  BaRilec 
Britain.  Mercia  hath  its  March  law  and  its  prii 
Northumbria  its  Dane  law,  and  its  leader.  To  c 
a  king  without  civil  war,  these  realms,  for  so  I 
are,  must  unite  witli  and  sanction  the  Witans  t 
where  held.  Only  thus  can  the  kingdom  be 
against  foes  without  and  anarchy  within;  and 
more  so,  from  the  alliance  between  the  new  earl 
those  great  provinces  and  the  House  of  Gryfi; 
which  still  lives  in  Caradoc  his  son.  What  if,  at 
ward's  death,  Mercia  and  Northumbria  refuse  to  fi 
tion  thy  accession?  What  if,  when  all  our  forces 
needed  against  the  Norman,  the  Welsli  break  h 
from  their  hills,  and  the  Scot,"*  from  their  mo 
Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  now  king*  of  Scotland,  is  Tost 
dearest  friend,  while  his  people  side  with  Moi 
Verily  these  arc  dangers  enow  for  a  new  kin^*,  e 
if  William's  sword  slept  in  its  sheath.'' 

''Thou  speakest  the  words  of  wisdom,"  said  I 
old,  "but  I  knew  beforehand  that  he  who  wcai 
carown  must  abjure  repose." 

"Not  so;  there  is  one  way,  and  hut  one,  to  re( 
cile  all  England  to  thy  dominion — to  win  to  thee 
the  cold  neutrality  but  the  eager  zeal  of  Mercia 
Northumbria;  to  make  the  first  guard  thcc  from 
Welsh,  the  last  be  thy  rampart  against  the  Scot. 
a  word,  thou  must  ally  thyself  with  the  blood 
these  young  earls;  thou  must  wed  with  Aldydi  tl 
sister." 

The  earl  sprang  to  his  feet  aghast. 

**No— no!"  he  exclaimed;  ''not  thati  any  riacii 
but  that  f— rather  forfeit  the  throne  than  resign 
heart  that  leans  on  mine!  Thou  kno*rest  my  pie 
to  Edith,  my  cousin;  pledge  hallowed  by  the  faiti 
long  years.  No— no,  have  mercy  human  merc^ 
can  wed  no  other  I— any  sacrifice  but  that  I" 

The  good  prelate,  though  not  unprepared  for 
burst,  was  much  moved  by  its  genuine  anguish;  I 
steadfast  to  his  purpose,  he  resumed- 

"Alas,  my  son,  so  say  we  all  in  the  hour  of  tri( 
any  sacrifice  but  that  which  duty  and  heaven  ord 
Resign  the  throne  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  Icavest 
land  without  a  rulej-,  distracted  by  rival  claims 
ambitions,  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  Norman.  Resign 
human  affections  thou  canst  and  must;  and  the  m 
0  Harold,  that  even  if  duty  compelled  not  this 
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klliauce,  the  old  tie  is  quo  of  siu,  which  as  king,  &ua 
ligh  exagiplc,  in  high  place  to  all  mcB,  thy  consciflBC 
nrithin,  and  the  church  without,  suoiinou  th^e  to 
>roak,  now  purify  the  erring  Uvea  of  the  ohuroh- 
nen,  if  thyself  a  rebel  to  the  Church?  and  if  thou 
last  thought  that  thy  power  as  kmg  might  prevail  on 
/be  Roman  pontifl'  to  grant  dispensation  for  wedlock 
vithiu  the  degrees,  and  so  that  thou  mightest  legally 
lonfiriu  thy  now  illegal  troth,  bethink  thee  wiell,  thou 
[last  a  more  dread  and  urgent  boon  now -to  arit*— in 
absolution  in  thine  oath  to  William.  Botii  prayers, 
surely,  our  Roman  father  will  not. giant.  \¥ilt  then 
cboosu  that  which  absolves  from  sin,  or  that  whkh 
consults  but  thy  carual  aftections  V^ 

llarold  t;ovcred  his  face  with  his  ht^nd.^,  i  and 
groaned  aloud  in  his  stioug  agony. 

"Aid  mc,  Gurth,'*  cried  Aired,  "thou,  Hiuleiss  mid 
spotless  ;  tliou,  in  whose  voice  a  brotheir'a  lore  can 
blend  with  a  Christian's  zeal ;  aid  me,  Grurth,  Hot  to 
melt  the  stubborn,  but  to  comfort  the  human  heart." 

Then  Gurth,  with  a  strong  effort  over  huaaaelf,  klifilt 
by  Harold's  side,  aud  in  strong,  simple  Jaiiguafe, 
backed  the  roprosintations  of  the  priest.  In  truth, 
all  argument  drawn  from  reason,  whether  in  the  »tate , 
of  the  land,  or  the  new  duties  to  which  Harold  waa 
committed,  were  on  the  one  side,  and  unanewerable; 
on  the  olher,  was  but  that  mighty  reSistjiMioe  which 
love  opposes  over  to  reason.  And  Harold  c6ntinttod  ' 
to  murmur,  while  his  hands  concealed  hitj  f*co — 

*' Impossible!  she  wlio  trustod,  who  trusta— -wb© 
so  loves  -she  v.h -ijc  whole  youth  has  been  consumed 
in  patient  faith  in  mcj!— Resign  her,  and  fo^  anothor  ! 
1  can  not— I  can  not.  Take  from  me  the  thranel  Ob 
vaiu  heart  of  man,  that  so" long  deaired  ita  own  c«r<Mjl 
riacc  'm  it  the  Atheliiif^' ;  my  manhood  shall  :defett4 
his   yculh      But   n.)f    (Ids  oncriiij^;  I     No,  uo --I  will 

not!'' 

It  were  tedious  to  relatr  the  re^t  ol  that  prolonged 
and  agitated  conference.  All  that  ni-ht,  till  the  loet 
stars  waned,  aud  the  bells  of  prune  were  hoard  fro». 
church  aud  convent,  did  the  priest  and  the  broaior 
alternately  plead  and  remonstrate,  chide  and  soothe ; 
and  still  Harold's  heart  eliuig  to  Edith's  wUh  its 
bleeding  roots.  At  h  ugth  they,  i)erhap8  not  uuWUKdy, 
left  him  to  himself:  and  as,  whisper ji»g  low  th^n 
hopes  and  their  f (  ars  <.f  the  result  of  the  Belf-coufliot, 
they  went  forth  from  the  convent.  Uaco  joined  tliem 
in  the  courtyard,  and  while  his  cold,  moui'wful  Qfo 
ricauued  the  faces  of  priest  and-  brother,  he  a^kad 
them  "  how  they  had  sped^' 

Aired  shook  bis  head,  and  answered—  .  . 

'*Man's  heart  v<  inore^  strong  in  the  llesh  tha^  truo 
to  the  spirit." 

"Pardon  me,  lather, '  said  llaco,  'Mt  1  augge*t  that 
your  inost  el)t|uent  and  persuasive  ally  in  this,  were 
Edith  herself.  Start  not  so  incredulously  ;  it  is  be- 
cause she  loves  the  earl  more  than  her  owulife,  thatr-^ 
once  show  her  that  the  earPb  safety,  gi-ea*nes»,  honor, 
duty,  lie  in  release  h-om  his  troth  fi-om  her—thaA: 
naught  save  his  erring  lovc  resists  your  counsek  and 
his  country's  claims— aud  Edith'B  voice  wdl  have 
more  power  than  yours ''  .      .  i  , 

The  virtuous  [aelate,  more  acquainted  with  mans 
HolliBhness  than  woman's  devotion,  only  replied  by  an 
impatient  gesture  But  Gurth,  lately  wedxkd  t*  a 
woman  worthy  of  him,  said  gravely—  ^    ^ 

"Uaco  speaks  well,  my  father;  and  methinks  it  is 


^e  to  both  that  Edith  should  not,  unconsulted,  b 
abandoned  by  him  for  whom  she  has  abjured  al 
others ;  to  whom  she  has  been  as  dev.oted  in  heart  ai 
if  sworn  wife  already.  Leave  me  awhile,  my  brother 
never  the  slave  of  passion,  and  with  whom  Englanc 
must  at  la«t  prevail  over  all  selfish  thought;  and  rid( 
we  at  once  to  tell  to  Edith  what  we  have  told  to  him; 
ur  rather — woman  can  best  in  such  cases  speak  to 
woaiafi—let  us  tell  all  to  our  lady — Edward's  wife, 
Harold's  sister,  and  Edith's  holy  godmother—and 
abide  by  her  counsel.  On  the  third  day  wo  shall 
return. '^ 

♦*Go  wo  so  charged,  noble  Gurth,'*  said  liaco,  ob- 
serving the  prelate's  reluctant  countenance,  **and  leave 
we  our  reverend  father  to  watch  over  the  earl'.s  sliar[) 
struggle." 

**TKou  spcakest  well,  my  son,"  said  the  prelate, 
"and  thy  mission  suits  the  young  aud  the  layman, 
better  than  the  old  and  the  priest.^' 

*'Lot  us  go,  Haco,"  said  Gurth,  briefly.  "Deep,  sore 
and  lasting  ie  the  wotmd  I  inflict  on  the  brother  of 
my  love:  and  my  own  heart  bleeds  in  his;  but  he 
himself  hadi  taught  me  to  hold  England  as  a  Roman 
held  Rome.'* 
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TO   TEU.   fHS  MBHKttOr  <ARIXS   IlV  THE  WKIOIH. 

Take  a  pack  of  cards,  say  forty,  and  privately  insert  among. 
them  two  cards  ratlwr  larger  than  the  others:  let  the  lirst  be 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  other  the  twenty-sixlh,  from  the  top 
Seem  to  Bbtmt  th«  cards,  and  cut  them  at  the  first  long  card; 
ptfhe  those  you  bare  taken  off  in  your  hand,  and  say  -There 
i^A8t  be  fifteen  cards  here;"  then  cut  them  at  the  second  long 
catd,  riWwiy,  *Tbore  are  but  eleven  here/'  and  poising  the 
romatna©t,^xclaim,  "And  hero  arc  fourteen  cards."  On  count 
inf?  thenr,  the  sfectators  will  find  your  calciilations  corroct. 

1  ^j  but  nevor  stir, 

I  count,  but  never  write, 
1  measure  and  divide,  and,  sir, 
•     You'll  find  my  measures  right. 
I  run  but  never  walk, 

I  strike,  but  never  wound, 
I  tell  you  much,  but  never  talk, 

In  my  diurnal  round. 

CON  tN  out' M.S. 

5*.    My  fiwt  is  apijropriate,  my  second  'tis  nine  to  one  if  yon 
guoas  it.    My  whole  elevates  the  soul  above  the  earth. 

.■»5.    Why  is  a  conundrum  like  a  monkey? 

ANSWERS  TO  NO.  12,  PAGE  192. 
CuAiui*,— Pea  cook. 

CiNCJWia-M.  -W.    Uis  Father  was  translated. 
53.    A  Shoe. 


A  merry  heart  makes  sunshine.  Everybody  is  wanned  and 
CBlightened  by  it*  It  exhilirates  a  whole  household.  Its  cul- 
tivation  should  be  general. iizf*fly^t^l^^/¥fe  ^'^^  »^  ^"'^ 
vn.fii-,lv  hannler. 


vastly  happier. 
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r^EPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  UTAH 

( Charo(  ter^sl-etches    and     Biography, ) 

AvnuMiii  Note.- -The  aulbor  is  alone  reflponsible  for  hli 
v'ewB  of  men;  and  he  is  rosolved  to  follow  Wk  awn  judgment 
[vnri  -i.xy  and  think  just  what  he  pleaaofl.  He  will  not  eonde- 
^ccihX  to  write  for  any  magazine  or  new8paper  in  wMch he 
cannot  bo  just  f^f^nerous  and  independent.  The  design  laid 
down  is  to  bring  out  to  the  public  notiee  the  reppeeentatlve 
ir.en  cf  Utah  and  men  of  talent  whereFer  \m  can  find  thma. 
It  V  '.11  take  In,  wiih  special  intentions,  genins  among  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  the  author  is  one,  and  proiidly  aims  to  represent. 
Hi^  rnoyclopeflia  of  characters  and  biographies  will  include 
T.  H.  IL  Stenhonsc.  William  Silver,  John  Sharp,*  William  Mor- 
ris. Joi^oph  A.  Yoiinir.  Philip  Margetts,  Hearj  Bowring,  Wil- 
liam Dunbar,  Geo.  Otliuger,  Dartlel  Wiegeland,  eta  Among 
our  Lawyers  and  Military  men,  ?eth  M.  Blair,  James  Fergu- 
son, the  liisiorieal  General  Charles  C.  Rich,  and  Gen- 
eral iJurlon  will  appear.  These  names  will  illnetrate  tbe 
d^'i^i^m.  Tho  sennitive  editor  plead  with  the  anthor  to  drep  W 
S.  Godbe  from  the  arrangement  in  consequence  of  hb  present 
connection  with  (ho  Magazine,  but  the  programme  was  fixed. 
The  author  will  a -t  nsk  Mr.  Godbe  what  ho  shall  aay  of  Mr. 
Jennlnfrs  nor  coiu^ult  Mr.  Jenninge  as  to  what  be  shall  say  of 
Mr.  Godbo  or  of  any  oiher  man?  ner  will  tho  UxiM  moAaiKX 
cvchide  the  D  lily  Telegraph,  or  any  other  competitor  for  pub- 
lic patron;ip:«\  or  one  da?h  of  the  editor's  pen  pass  over  any 
estimate  of  the  charaeters  presented.  In  short,  ifEdwardTul- 
liii^'o  cannot  be  just,  truthful,  broad  in  his  aims,  and  generous 
la  bis  feelings,  bold  in  his  thoughts  and  manly  In  his  expres- 
sion:- throu;;]i  the  medium  of  any  paper  or  Magazine,  he  will 
promptly  bn^'l  oil"  all  eonnection  with  it  as  an  unworthy 
thing. 

tiiiice  c  •mi.M  Miing  ihi,  uitiole  on  Mr.  Jennings,  we  have 
concluded  lo  vary  (be  professions  and  shall  therefore  leave  the 
merchants  awliile.  Our  next  diaractew  will  be  T.  B.  H.  Sten- 
hou«e  a:id  JoFcpli  A.  Yotmg. 

V/ILLIAM     JENNINGS 


>  I  WAKD  W.  TCUJl>e«.— [KO.    8.) 


Ml.  W  illiam  Jdmin^s  belongs  to  that  famous  Jeu- 
iiinc^.^  faniily  whi>  ovij^iuiiUy  did  SO  maoh  to  build  up 
Biimingluun,  just  an  he  hiuiBelf  has  done  to  build  up 
Salt  Lake  (Jity.  The  great  lawautt  in  dMiicery, 
of  the  family  over  the  vast  piopwty  belonging  to  it 
anioiiiitir^i:  to  Ihe  value  of  forty  millions  of  dollars, 
c  'ttlie  father  cf  our  Jennings  twenty  thousand 
priijulH  (Mir  Utah  merchant,  however,  believes  that 
his  braiith  of  the  family  ia  not  quite  so  direct  to  the 
heirship  ixa  aiiolher  of  the  branches  found  in  America, 
though  his  father  was  a  prmcipal  in  the  action.  He 
further  thinks  that  the  English  government^is  too  po- 
litic t )  allow  a  property  so  vast  io  pass  out  of  its 
hands  to  enrich  an  Amorican  heir.  The  lawsuit, 
tlu  rcfore,  is  expected  never  to  reach  any  issue,  and 
the  contijslcd  property  will  remain  in  chancery  till 
dH)m?day.  Perhaps  the  descondents  of  tho  Utah 
branch  nipy  say  in  their  future  among  the  great  mer- 
chants  of  the  Pacific,  we  need  not,  for  our  commereial 
importance,  even  the  wealth  lost  to  the  family  in  tie 
famous  chancery  suit. 

The  Jenniugses  came  over  to  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  (conqueror;  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  only 
a  very  ancient  family,  but  also  high  in  historical 
rank  among  the  English  anstocracy.  However, 
while  Home  of  the  stock  still  rank  among  the  gentry 
and  aristocracy  of  England  in  various  parts  of  the 
realm,  the  fat  hoi*  of  the  subject  of  our  biographical 
<]{(  tch  was  horn  in  the  class  of  the  English  yeomanry, 
'  otwitVstandino;  tlie  fact  that  his  branch  had  found 
M  ii>  des<:  lit  t]:c  level  of  the  robupt  working  classes. 


the  instincts  of  the  **self-made  men''  have  been  strong- 
ly  manifeited  in  its  present  representatives,  the 
6tiher  and  the  brother  in  England  making  ^eir  mark 
as  the  great  butchors  of  Birmingham,  while  Willias: 
JemxiDgs  becomes  an  emigrant  to  America,   and  haa 

grown  into    the    importance  of  chief  merchant  of 
tab. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  borne  iu  1823,  in 
Yardley,  Worcestershire^  his  native  place  being  three 
mSes  mm  Birmingham.  In  his  youth,  he  was 
brought  up  to  cattle- dealing  and  butchery. 

In  1847  he  left  his  father's  house  like  many  an  ad- 
venturous youth  before,  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  a 
strange  land.  It  is  tlio  history  of  all  ages,  but  not  the 
history  of  the  Prodigal  son,  who  said,  ''Father,  give 
me  thejpor^ion  of  goods  thatfalleth  to  me.'' 

But  your  true-spirited  man  says  ever,  *'I  ask  no  por 
tkm.  I  will  go  abroad  into  tho  great  world  and  make 
myself.  I  will  carve  out  my  own  fortune."  Of  such 
are  all  the  "self-made  men*'  of  the  world;  and  William 
Jennings  was  constituted  of  the  very  elements  to 
make  a  successful  man  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  but 
especially  the  successful  emigrant  to  America. 

England  passed  out  of  the  destiny  of  William  Jen- 
nings and  his  descendents  from  the  moment  he  planted 
his  foot  upon  the  emigrant  ship  in  the  Mersey  Docks. 

He,  perchance,  dreamt  not  of  his  great  success  iu 
the  land  of  America.  Yet  when  the  future  Utah 
millionaire  sailed  from  Liverpool,  he  became  divorced 
from  his  old  nationality — ^linked  for  ever  with  his  ilcf^- 
oendents  to  tho  destiny  of  America  by  the  very  snc- 
cesti  of  the  career  that  awaited  him. 

Our  emigrant  landed  at  New  York  in  1847,  at  the 
ag6  of  24.  The  world  was  before  him,  tbe  generous 
reward  of  a  generous  nation  within  his  reach,  for  in 
die  United  States  all  who  are  equal  to  it  and  worthy 
of  it  can  become  **Self  Made  Men." 

The  young  emigrant,  on  hisiiriival  in  New  York, 
became  acquainted  witli  a  Mr.  Taylor,  a  Manchester 
man  with  whom  he  engaged  as  employee.  His  oc- 
cupation was  in  salting  pork.  H^s  wages  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  six  dollars  per  week;  as  many  thousand> 
made  now  in  man's  allotted  six  days  of  labor  would 
not  excite  our  Utah  merchant.  But  William  Jen 
nings  had  the  grit  and  stamina  of  the  working  man 
as  well  as  the  instincts  of  wealth,  coupled  with  the 
ambition  which  characterizes  all  **self-made  men."  To 
this  fact  he  owes  his  great  success,  and  not  to  sheer 
luck  as  many  suppose.  Take  the  illustrations  of  >t  ir 
the  development  of  his  career. 

Having  stayed  five  months  in  New  York,  he  re- 
moved into  Ohio  with  his  employer,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Horehe  was  again  occupied  with  the  pork  salting 
business  which  he  followed  for  a  short  period.  He 
next  went  into  cattle  dealing,  to  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  which  to  this  day  he  acknowledges 
widi  a  commendable  pride  as  his  primitive  bneiDesi. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  men  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  world,  especially  in  republican  America. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  their  origin  If  they  really 
feel  their  own  capacity  and  arc  truly  proud  of  their 
own  success,  they  boldly  proclaim  themselves  to  tbe 
world,  and  tho  self-reliant  plebeian  with  an  infinite 
complaceney  challanges  the  aristocrat  with  thcjeiult- 
ing  assumption,  I  am  of  the  people;  wliat  art  thou? 
I  have  made  myself;  your  ancestors  made  you.  Who 
has  the  most  cause  to  be  proud?  i  v.^v/v  i\^ 
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WILLIAM    JENNINGS 


19^ 


"William  Jennings  followed  the  business  of  oattk 
aoaler  in  Ohio  for  some  time  and  made  some  means 
out  of  his  shrewd  "tradings."  This,  doubtless,  sharp- 
oned  his  native  English  talents  §)r  business  in  this 
coxintry  and  gave  him  his  firfet  tendencies  for  the 
Arneriean  speculativeness  which  generally  combines 
<ili^  Yankee  sagacity:  Hence  from  the  bent  of  his 
ti-a,ining,  we  see  to-day  the  go-ahead  enterprise  of  this 
nation  rather  than  the  slow  solidity  of  England.  Nor 
y^SLB  this  lessened  by  his  coming  home  one  day  after 
a  tiunting  recreation  to  find  himself  robbed  of  all  he 
possessed  in  the  world. 

After  this  robbery,  our  emigiaut  engaged  himself 
as^  a  journeyman  butcher  at  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
His  next  employment  was  as  superifltendant  of  a 
warehouse  in  the  bacon  business. 

In  March,  1849,  Mr.  Jennings  removed  to  St,  Louis. 
N'ot  finding  employment  readily  in  his  own  line,  and 
being  now  erabued  with  the  genius  of  the  Amencan 
who  turns  his  hand  to  everything  *  nearest  him,  Wil- 
liam went  to  work  manfully  on  the  landing  unload* 
iug  steamboats,  whicb  occupation  he  followed  for 
three  weeks.  Hia  stay  in  St.  Louis  was  but  short  for' 
in  April  of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  St.  Joe's  in 
.MHssouri  to  try  the  bent  of  his  fortunes  farther  west. 
There  he  engaged  as  a  journeyman  butcher  until  July, 
when  the  cholera  struck  him  down.  In  bed  two 
months,  helpless  and  alone*,  without  the  gentle  care 
of  a  loving  wife  to  sooth  and  sustain  him;  such  was 
the  circumstances  uf  the  "princely  Jennings"  then. 
It  18  but  as  a  day  in  the  by-gone  time;  no  longer  ago 
than  the  autumn  of  1848  he  arose  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness just  snatched  from  Death,  all  that  he  had  made 
in  life  wasted,  every  penny  gone,  and  two  hundred 
dollars  in  debt!  How  changed  the  circumstances  of 
William    J  nnings     to-day? 

As  sooii  as  he  became  fairly  convalesceut  our  emi- 
grant, nothing  discouraged,  again  started  into  life. 
About  this  period  he  became  acquainted  with  a  be- 
nevolent Roman  Catholic  Priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shcan- 
dlan.  From  this  kind  friend  he  borrowed  fifty  dol- 
lar3  and  once  more  commenced  the  butchering  busi- 
ness.    Was  there  luck  in  the  borrowed  money?    Per- 


haps not;  but  there  \fa8  a  providence  in  its  results, 
for  from  the  day  the  benevolejit  Catholic  priest  loaned 
William  Jennings  fifty  dollars  he  became  the  success- 
ful man,  and  everything  has  flourished  in  his  hands. 
Surely  all  men  are  brothers.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Mormon  ani  Gentile.  Such  providential  hintings 
over  and  anon  opens  our  minds  to  these  universalian 
thoughts  and  sympathies.  God,  by  these  helps  which 
we  meet  in  life,  breaks  down  our  sectarian  barriers 
and  makes  us  feel  how  much  humanity  are  all  akin. 
It  was  this  benevolent  Catholic  priest  and  not  the 
Mormon  priest  that  started  William  Jennings  into 
his  successful  career. 

After  our  Utah  merchant  received  the  loan  from  hia 
kind  friend  he  resumed  his  calling  of  butcher  and  cat- 
tle dealer,  which  he  followed  with  considerable  profit 
till  the  Spring  of  1852,  when  he  sold  out  and  started 
for  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th 
of  May  of  the  same  year.  - 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Jennings  had  mar- 
ried at  St.  Joe,  in  1851.  His  bride  was  a  young  lady 
of  the  Mormon  persuasion;  her  name  was  Miss  Jane 
Walker,  who  was  like  himself  an  emigrant  from  Eng- 


land. Thus  his  destiny  became  united  to  that  of  th 
Mormon  people  and  from  that  union  God  more  abun 
dantly  blessed  him. 

William  Jennings,  however,  was  not  himself  con 
nected  with  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  until  aftei 
his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City;  but  not  sooner  had  h< 
fairly  "looked  around**,  than,  like  a  sensible  man,  he 
not  only  identified  himself  with  the  social  progress  ol 
the  people,  but  also  with  their  religious  destiny. 
Eight  days  after  his  arrival  he  was  baptized  by  Jeter 
Clinton,  our  well-known  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Jennings  commenced  his  career  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  as  a  butcher  and  cattle  dealer.  In  185/)  he  also 
entered  into  the  tanning  business,  and  in  both  of  these 
primitive  occupations  his  enterprise  was  va^t  and 
profitable.  It  W46  not  until  WO  that  he  emerged 
into  the  broad  dominion  of  commerce  proper  when  he 
soon  outstripped  all  the  merchants  of  Utaii,  and  grew 
to  what  he  is  now  to-day. 


HOBILITT    or    BLOOD. 


Crantz  in  his  *^Saxon  History,"  tells  us  of  an  Earl 
of  Alsatia,  sumamed  an  account  of  his  great  strength 
**The  Lion;"  who  was  a  favorite  of  Edward  the  Third, 
of  England,  and  much  envied,  as  favorites  are  always 
sure  to  be,  by  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  king  was  absent,  some  noblemen  mal- 
iciously instigated  the  Queen  to  make  trial  of  the  no- 
ble blood  of  tne  favorite,  by  ca«sing  a  lion  to  hi)  let 
loostt  vpem  him,  saying,  according  to  the  popular  be- 
lief, that  if  the  Earl  was  truly  noble,  the  lion  would 
not  totlch  him  It  being  customary  with  the  Earl  to 
rise  at  the  break  of  day,  before  any  other  person  in 
the  Palace  was  stirring,  a  lion  was  lot  loose  dtiri ng 
the  night,  and  turned  into  the  lower  court-  When 
the  Earl  came  down  in  the  morning,  with  no  more 
than  a  night-ffown  cast  over  his  8hii:t,  he  was  met  by 
the  lion,  brisUing  his  hair  and  growling  destruction 
between  bis  teeth.  The  Earl,  not  in  the  least  daunt- 
ed, called  out  with  a  stout  voice,  "Stand,  you  dogi" 
At  these  words,  the  lion  crouched  at  hie  feet,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  peeping 
out  at  every  window  to  see  the  issue  of  their  ungen- 
erous design.  The  Earl  laid  hold  of  tho  lion  by  the 
mane,  turning  him  into  his  cage,  and  placing  his 
night-cap  on  the  lion's  back,  came  forth  without  ca«t- 
ing  a  look  behind.  "Now,'*  said  the  Earl,  calliug  out 
to  the  courtiers,  "let  him  amongst  you  all  that  stand- 
eth  most  upon  Lis  pedigree,  go  and  fetch  my  night- 
cap." 


LiFE^THB  WoRiJ)  ovEU. — When  Peter  of  Cortono 
was  engaged  on  a  picture  for  the  royal  palace  of  Pitti, 
Ferdinand  II  particularly  admired  the  representation 
of  a  weeping  child.  "Has  your  Majesty,'*  said  the 
painter,  "a  mind  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  this 
child  laugh?*'  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  artist  merely  depressed  the  corner  of  the  lips  and 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrows,  when  the  little 
urchin  seemed  in  danger  of  splitting  his  sides  with 
laughing,  who,  in  a  moment  before,  seemed  breaking 
his  heart  with  weeping.  If  this  be  true  in  the  world 
of  living  men,  slight,  very  slight,  are  the  causes  that 
make  or  break  the  happiness  of  life,    ^^i^ 


=?5= 
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MADAME  SGHELLEB. 

Mad'lle  Mahie  Scuellek  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  on  the  25th  July,_  1841.  Her  parente  were 
in  easy  circumstances— herlfather  being  a  flourishing 
carriage  mannfucturcr.  She  had  three  other  sisters, 
Bertha,  Pauline  and  llenrietla,  who  all  subsequently 
followca  the  dramatic  profession,  HenrictU  became 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  throe,  and  a  very  popu- 
lar .soM?;rc«<- actress.  M'lle  Scholler,  at  an  early  age 
evinced  a  taste  for  music,  for  nature  gave  to  her  the 
.soul  of  the  trui:  arlislr.  They  who  possess  the  poet- 
soul  are  children  of  th,.  professions  born;  they  who 
posses  It  not,  belong  not  propoily  to  the  family  of 
...rtLsts.  Now.  Madame  Scholler,  hie  our  Julia  Dean. 
was  born  w,lh  the  poct-soul.  By  Xaturc'sordmation 
by  the  very  n^cc^siUos  ..f  her  poetic  composition  and 
lustmcts,  she  bolongcd  to  the  empire  of  art.  One  of 
those  ncccB.lK^  inanifeslcd  itseli  in  the  child,  waking 
w.thm  her  the  b.u;moni..s  of  «ound,  as  it  now  does  th! 
liar.npmes  of  pod  :c  ll,„„ght.       This  is  evinced  in  hei- 

nTl  'TT'7  "^'  ^'"''  ^'•■^"'"■"l  '^I^'^ractcr  of 
Ophela  Hofu.cly  dnuv,,  by  Shakspearc,  so  seldom 
•endcreaby  the  n.Uc.s,  The  author,  the  poet,  the 
true  artiste,  wlioUur  of  the  opera  or  the  regular  drama! 
arealakni;an,  H..  the  first  expositions  o  Madame 
hchelkrs  arlimie  nature  was  ii  her  early  tasie  for 
"^!:U^!.''r^'^'^y   ^oflor-ei.' and  the  interest- 


ing child  was  .nt.u.lod'tolLe^^a^^e;^^^^!:^ 
Madame  Oonul,    ,n   Ha. .I.nrjr.   who  gave  her  a  good 


*8> 


mn^ic1l  etluciilion 

In  SoptcmbcT,  ISIS,  oui  heroine  came  to  America 
with  the  view  of  .ing.ng  in  German  opera,  hut  in 
cous«pcnr<,  o  tl.,s  operatic  cntcrpriL  being  •  n 
I.  oxper.e.c,  d  hand.,  it  failed  before  she  arHved. 
Uj-on  thr  re.iucst  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr 
A«olj,h  .M.aub..t,  husband  of  .her  sister  Hern^: 
tta  .1,0  culoicd  in  th«  walks  of  the  drama,  and  for 
two  «ea.5ons  pla;  e.    the  leading  juvenile  roL  n  £ 

■ ;  t  d'?':°;' r""»^  ''^^'^y  'v""-  ^-o...  sh: 

<i-n  ,  ^  •  »"'«'"'«"  as  "Louise  Mullcr."  iu 
Ln,  V  Gallai."a„d  oth.r  classical  characters.  Mr 
NeS  Yok  „fd"?I  "'"."  'r-f'^''  ^'ramati.  critics  of 
Air  and  M,;?,  ''V^^'^'  ".'''''■j  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Ml. and  Mie  Eouci.-ault,  h  ,d  Jiis  attention  directed  to 

tesof  ;■'"?'■  r''^''  \y  ■^'''-  BoucicLu  Agnes 
Robe, t  on)  who  freqnon  tly  vis.^d  the  Gennin  thea- 
ter. Mr.  Boucicault,  at  the  titno,  superintended  the' 
prodnelion  of  "Jessie  lirow,.".  in  GcXn  fnd  it  also 
achieved  a  great  success  in  that  langaage  She  soon 
attracted  the  attention- of  other  Americfn  criUcs  and 
Z"ttUr"T  "^':^- J^f «  Sehelle"the  &  of 
■Sslidit'',.....   '?^*?-  »«b''*"th<"  of  "Under  the 

anJuL^f^^r^  ^^''^y  "P°»  her  perform-- 


and  Leader f  known  under  the  name  of  'Terrfonnc," 
H.  Morford  of  the  Atlas,  Heniy  Koill  of  tlie  Ti'ibune, 
D.  Otis  of  the  Express,  Wm.  Winter  of  the  Albion, 
and  other  prominent  critics,  who  all  paid  \n^\\  com- 
pliments to  her  talent  and  genius. 

On  the  1st  Jnne,  1861,  MadMle  Scholler  was  uiiiud 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Mr.  Mctbua,  and 
retired  from  the  stage  for  three  years.  Meanwhile, 
the  New  York  critics  prevailed  \\\Km  her  to  study  tho 
English  language  and  make  the  American  f-'tage  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs.  Shcundor  took  this  difficult  task, 
and,  with  a  strong  resolution,  commenced  her  studies 
in  May,  1863;  and,  on  the  2d  March,  1864,  she  made 
hex^TSi  delut  on  an  English  stage  at  the  Boston 
theater,  in  the* character  of  "Lorlic,''  in  the  drama  of 
'*Lorlie*s  Wedding,'*  dramatized  by  Aug.  Daly,  from 
the  German  of  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer,  the  famous 
authoress  of  ''Fanchon,  the  Cricl.ot,''  and  a  hundred 
other  plays.  Mr.  Jno.  McCullou^^h  supported  iier  as 
"Reinhard,  the  IMintcr."  Her  success  was  Lig-hly 
flattering.  On  the  28th  March,  .die  appeared  in  the 
same  character  at  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York. 
In  October,  1864,  she  appeared  at  Niblo's  Garden  a< 
'*Ophelia"  in  ''Hamlet,"  and  "rauline"  in  "TJic  Lady 
of  Lyons.''  In  these  characters  she  at  once  established 
her  reputation  as  a  first-class  arlis^e.  Mr.  Ford,  in  'r^- ' 
ager  of  the  llolliday  Street  theater,  Baltimore/  tLm 
engaged  her  expressly  1'^  play  the  part  of  "Annie 
Lee"  in  "Enoch  Arden,"  wliieli  was  produced  with 
great  splendor,  and  obtained  a  lengthy  run.  S^io  sub- 
sequently played  hig-hly  succcf^^ab  cngage:aent*>  in 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cinciijuati,  Pliiladtlpliia  ai  d 
other  leading  cities.  In  Wiq  {vA\  oi  1860,  Mr.  Stuan, 
the  able  and  Bcliobirly  manager  of  the  Winter  Car- 
den,  selected  her  to  play  the  leading  female  character:? 
in  Booths  Shakbpoaie;in  revival;^  and  other  produc- 
tions. Thisgaveher;sue!iai)roii]inence  In  the  Worll 
of  Ai'tasfewactre.  :;e,^  before  have  ever  n. J  .ycd.  ^h'^ 
achieved  triumph  after  triumph,  and  \x.\  WiWui  t 
career  at  this  theater  wa,^  only  .sn^j^cndjd  b>  the  co  i- 
plele  destruction  of  tlie  AVinter  (Jardm  by  firr;  in 
this  sad  catastrophe,  :  lio  b,.  t  b-r  entire  Wcirdr.jbo  'the 
most  valuable  in  the  country.  During  this  gbaY  r^ 
engagement,  the  mo  t  m.morjjlo  perfoimr-iic.  .^,  .  a 
record  took  place,  when  I)..wi  -en,  tiie  -reat(  M  livir  ■ 
German  actor,  pl-jycd  OiLello  (in  Cerman),  Mr.  Dooth, 
lago  (ni  English),  and  ^bidun.e  Scholler,  the  pait  .-f^ 
Desdemonain  German  and  bV.glirli,  an  uc^ii  vcm  -  t 
never  before  known  in  the  annal-  of  dramaUc  Iii;:lo-v 
A  prominent  crItie.Niid  the  follo;vi].'v  ..f])  •  '\0,  '  -P  .>• 

O  '  1  *  ■       ■ 

'•Madame  Scbellor,aoO],Iiulia.  bro-.i-iit  (Ijc  Ca-^.m-Wv  out  „. 
much  more  rraportunce  Ihuu  wt.  Iki'.  .'  ever  .^ct  n  it  lieion-  hi- 
deed,  ouc  who  was  uaacqiuiiiit.a  v.  iih  tb-^  play.  ^.  mU\  ..'u.  t„  .. 
Ophclluquito  a.s  nuporl  mf  u ;  Ilim!  ■'  r  i  t'..'  r)u'h-'r-^ 
where  grief  (lotlirone.irc.K,o  phc  i>  brM.iT,,!  in  brr  ^-orrow' 
thriHiDg  m  hor  m.atortimo.  Tlnou^^lioiu  1  Lis  act,  tboro  ui 
deep  vein  of  patho..  pervading  \.  v  pi  ;,!,.,,  v.:,^  i^the  hiV', 
grade  of  eloquoucc.  Carefully  Lc.pin^  v.i:^^ll^o  bcnnTl^  oi 
her  strength,  eh e  warbles  out  br-r  snf]  Ff,n-.-,  i\\\  ox\y^  hi'^ 
qulYers  m  unison  with  her  voice.  One  who  listen.,  feoU  hor 
grief  as  ahc  feels  it,  with  all  tbo  ^.  ntiT.^nt  ofloiubMne.!  -uhI 
power  of  eloquence  It  is  no  won,].!-  il, ,[  p  ot!>  i.j.vv'^  T." 
with  Madame  Scbcllcr  n.s  Oplu li-^."  .  -  ^  - 1 

,And  here  is  another  eominmt,  al  >  irum  an  ablo  pen: 
Ji'Madame  Hcheller  a8  Iho  -AMr  umI  i^t.Hc"  Opbelii,  we  ven- 
turetoaaaer  basno  superior  cm  the  mudeni  sUi^  Txnall 
n.l^«  '"t  ^^^\^'^^';^^^^''^  l"'^i  nio^ht,  c.nM  n...  have  been  su^ 
FlTrt  win^  ^"i^"^^'"?^  «f  J^^^'  flni.-Iike  voice  .ecm^^l  (o 
Mend  with   a  thous-and   note,  of  ddfcioiis   '—njonv        Her 
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ipoecb:  ''O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o*erihrown''  was  con- 
7iDciog  evidence  to  us  that  she  had  a  tnie  conoeption  of  the 
[Character;  in  faot,  her  acting  throoghont  was  mott  exceUent, 
and  her  representation  was  a  creation  of  purity  and  loveliaess, 
which  did  not  fail  to  move  the  hearts  of  ererj  lover  of  the 
beautiful  who  witnessed  it.-' 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  calamity  iu  the  Wiuter 
Gardeu,  she  played  an  engagement  in  Pittsbnrg,  and 
then  slowly  moved  across  the  American  Continent, 
fulfilling  engagements  on  her  way,  until  she  ncaied 
Salt  Lake  City  in  May,  1868.  In  New  York,  she  is 
exclusively  know  as  the  representative  of  legitimate, 
particularly  Shakspearian  character,  but  in  the  provin- 
ces where  vaiicty  Is  uocessary  in  order  to  attract,  she 
assumes  characters  hi  every  species  of  dramas  and  in 
the  delineations  of  naive  sentimental  parts,  she  is  un- 
rivalled. Her  *'Marie"  in  the  *Tearl  of  Savoy,''  her 
'*Lorlie,"  her  ''Mathilda,''  her  "Josephine"  in  the 
'*Childof  the  Regiment,"  her  "Pauvrette"  are  beautiful 
creations.  She  has  also  shown  her  talent  as  a  pan- 
tomimic artlsfCj  as  her  impersonation  of  "Myrtulo** 
in   **Tlie  Broken  Sword"  fully  demonstrates. 


SPIIIITUAUSM  AND  PRIESTfiOOD. 


In  the  present  number  will  be  found  an  extract 
li om  the  Daily  American  concerning  the  new  spirit- 
ualistic fascination,  known  as  Plandiette.  It  consists 
of  a  small  heart-shaped  board  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  supported  on  two  little  wheels,  one  under 
each  lobe  of  the  heart,  and  with  a  small  pointed  pen- 
cil under  the  point  of  the  heart  for  the  third  leg.  It 
is  asserted,  that  upon  persons  of  roediumistic  tenden- 
cies extending  the  tips  of  their  fingers  upon  the  sur- 
face of  'Tlanchettc,*'  and  affectionately  addressing 
tlic  lady,  invisible  influences  will  cause  the  wheel  legs 
to  revolve,  while  the  iicucil  leg  writes  an  answer  to 
any  question,  mental  '>r  otherwise,  that  may  be  put 
to  it. 

It  is  ii  wonderful  tbiug  is  human  nature  on  spirit- 
ualistic matters.  Everybody  laughs  at  believers  in 
ghosts  and  everybody  is  always  dying  to  hear  some- 
thing  about  them.  From  the  cottage  to  the  palace, 
secretly,  'Tlanchette"  has  been  considtcd;  so  with 
other  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  spiritualistic  liiove- 
uient,  its  details  have  been  greedily  devoured. 

True,  this  America  of  ours  has  produced,  as  some 
say,  from  5  to  10  million  of  avowed  believers  in  spirit 
manifestations,  who  affirm  they  have  held  converse 
with  the  spirits  of  the  departed;  and  to-day  there  are 
published  in  our  eastern  cities  spiritualistic  sheets, 
which  print  regularly  messages,  professedly  from 
spirits  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

For  ourselves,  while  for  reasons  which  we  shall 
briefly  adduce,  wc  have  no  faith  in  spiritualism  as  a 
teacher  or  a  reliable  source  of  enlightenment,  we  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  millions  of  people  worth  a  great 
deal  as  to  the  truth  of  the  phenomena  itself.  When- 
ever multitudes  persistently  affirm  a  fact  through  so 
many  years,  as  spiritualism  has  existed — no  matter  to 
what  extent  imposture. may  be  intermixed  with  the 
system,  there,  most  be  a  truth  and  a  grand  fact  un- 
derljring  the  whole. 


The  weak  point  in  sphitualism,  wc  believe  to  be, 
that  while  its  {phenomena  is  in  most  cases  true — ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  demonstrates  the  truth  of  a  future 
life — it  is  comparatively  a  valueless  system  for  the 
propagation  of  truth,  when  that  fact  is  admitted. 

Years  ago,  the  earthly  founder  of  Mormonism — Jo- 
seph Smith,  struck   out   an  idea  which  to  our  minds 
went  deeper   than  Spiritualism  ever  ventured.     He 
admitted  in  the  main,  the  truth  of  spirit  manifesta- 
tions,^ but  pointed  to  the  fact  of  the  untellable  millions 
of  spiritual  intelligences  appertaining   to  the  earth, 
"behind  .the  veil,*'  and  filling  the  inmimcrablc  worlds 
of  space,  needing  sonic  grand  Godlike  system  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  correct  transmission  of 
truth.     lie  pointed  to  the  fact  repeatedly    admitted  hy 
Spiritualists  themselves  -  that  Julm  Joncy,   or  Daniel 
Webster  dying  was  John  Jones  and  Daniel  Webster 
still,  with   the   precise  ignorance    or   cnlighternnent 
with  which  each  laid  the  earthly  body  aside.     And 
that  spirits  revealing — no  matter  how  sincere — could 
but  reveal  their  ignorance.     It  was  clear  to  our  minds 
then,  as  now,  that  in  such  a  grand  Universe  oi   law 
and  order  as  this,  no  such  tremendous  gap  was  left  in 
the  provisions  of  God  for  its  beauty  and  progress  as 
the  lack  of  some  channel  through  which  truth  from 
the  highest  som'ces   could  be  correctly  transmitted, 
and  by  which,  amidst  the  multitudinous  sentiments 
of  conflicting  millions,  it  might  be  correctly  determ- 
ined and  preserved.      It  was  clear  to  us  that  a  God 
who  left  himself  without   such  a  grand  method  of  fur- 
thering His  movements,  as  some  organized  system  for 
the   transmission   of  His  will,  was   destitute  of  the 
simple   skill  of    the  commonest   organizing  human 
mind;    and    therefore    to    our  judgment     evidently 
not   thcj  God  who    has    inbreathed   into    intelligent 
man's  composition  throughout  the  world  such  a  [)as- 
sion  for  organization.     Uerc  "Mormunisn),"   to   our 
view,  then,  as  to  day,  exceeded  Spiritualism — in  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions  concerning  humanity;  and 
therefore,   we    consider  though  Spiritualism — which 
is  an  unorganized,  as  well  as  unauthorized,  system  of 
revelation— doubtless  imparts  some  truths  and  facts, 
there  is  one  greater  truth  yet  than  all  for  its   advo- 
cates yet  to  learn,  and  that  is  that  there  is,  and  must 
be,  a  divine  system  for  the  transmission   of  intelli- 
gence— a  piiesthood  in  fact — not  a  system  of  priestly 
control  over  the    hitelligence    of    mankind,   but   a 
system  designed — however  imperfectly  dcvcloi>cd  at 
present   in   these    its    early  days — to    further    and 
bless  all  intelligence  ancl  all   frcethought.     A  sys- 
tem witl^out  which  the  universe  would  be  a  desolation, 
and  progress  shorn  of  its   mightiest   wings.     On  this 
account  spirits,  both  in  and  out  of  the  flcjb,  who  w(»rk 
out  of  this  system,   arc  incapable   for   their   own    or 
their  fellow's  fullest  aid.     They  can  but  reflect  weak 
glintings  of  the  sun  of  truth.      They   stand   on    the 
steps  of  the  palace  of  Uumanity;— they  hear  the  rcli)- 
ing  voices  within  the  doors  but'they  do  not  enter  in. 
It  has  long  been  a  standing  complaint  with   Spirit- 
ualists that  they  never  could  perfect  an  organization. 
How  could  they?     Directed  by  ever  varying  and  un- 
educated intelligeuces,  they  must  eternally  differ,  and 
differing,  waste  that  stiength  and  force  which  they 
might  converge  for  the  blessing  of  mankind;  and  this 
we  predict  they  will  continue  to   do   until   the  day 
I  comes  when  the  priesthood  with  its  g-eater  enlight- 
'  enment  shall  sweep  them  within  MV^^Molds. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 

♦*Nov/  that  is  too  bad,'*  said  he.  "So  much  for  her  dovelike 
eyes,  that  you  admired  bo.  Miss  Innocence  has  stolen  that  pro- 
Gle.'* 

i^Stolen!  she  bought  it— of  me.'' 

"Why,  she  nerer  said  a  word." 

"No;  but  s?*e  looked  a  look.  She  asked  me  with  those  sweet 
imploring  eyes,  might  she  have  it;  and  I  looked,  yes:  then  she 
glanced  towards  you,  and  put  down  a  note.    Here  it  is." 

*'Why,  you  beat  the  telegraph,  tou  two.  Ten  pounds  for 
that  thing!    I  must  make  it  up  to  her  somehow." 

*^I  wish  you  could.  Poor  girl,  she  is  a  lady,  every  inch.  But 
febe  is  in  love  with  that  Penfold-  I'm  aftald  it  is  a  hopeless 
case," 

*4  have  seen  a  plainer.  But  hopeless  it  is  not.  However, 
you  work  your  way,  and  I'll  work  mine." 

"But  you  can't,  you  have  no  materials." 

"No;  but  I  have  found  ts  door  that  may  lead  to  materials.'* 

Having  delivered  himself  thus  mysteriously,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  obsfinate  silence,  until  Helen  Rolleston  called  again,  two 
days  afterwards.  She  brought  a  bag  full  of  manuscript  this 
time;  to-wit,  copies  in  her  own  handwriting  of  eight  reports, 
the  Queen  vs.  Penfold,  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and  told  Mrs. 
Undercliff  that  all  the  reports  were  somewhat  more  favorable 
than  the  two  she  had  left;  and  she  was  beginning  to  tell  Mr. 
Uudercliff  he  was  quite  right  in  his  recollection,  when  he  inter- 
rupted her  and  said,  "All  that  is  secondary  now.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  answer  me  a  question?" 

She  colored;  but  said,  "Oh,  no.  Ask  me  anything  you  like;" 
then  she  blushed  deeper. 

"How  did  you  become  possessed  of   those  two  reports  you 
left  with  me  the  other  day?" 

At  this  question  so  diflferent  from  what  she  feared,  Helen 
cleared  up  and  smiled,  and, said,  "From  a  Mr,  Hand,  a  clerk 
iu  Mr.  Wardlaw's  ofiSce,  they  were  sent  me  at  my  request." 

The  Expert  seemed  pleased  at  this  reply;  his  brow  cleared, 
and  ho  said,  "Then  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  those  two  re- 
ports will  bring  Penfold's  case  within  my  province.  To  speak 
plainly,  Miss  Rolleston,  yom  newspaper  extracts— ark  foroe- 


CUAl'TKR      LX. 

"Forgeries!"  cried  Helen,  with  innocent  horror. 

"Rank  Forgeries,"  repeated  the  Expert,  coolly. 

"Forgeries?"  cried  Helen,  *'  Why  how  can  prmted  things  be 
thil?" 

"That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Why,  what  else  can  you  call  them,"  said  the  Expert. 
'They  are  got  up  to  look  like  extracts  from  newspapers.  But 
they  were  printed  as  they  are,  and  were  never  in  any  journal. 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  found  that  out?'' 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Helen. 

"Well,  then,  I  looked  at  the  revenge  side  and  I  found  seven 
missprinta  in  one  side,  and  five  in  the  other.  That  was  a  great 
number  to  creep  into  printed  slips  of  that  length.  Tfat^s  trial 
part  did  not  show  a  single  erratum.  'Hullol*  said  I,  to  my- 
self: 'why  one  side  is  printed  more  carefully  than  the  other.' 
And  that  was  not  natural.  The  printing  of  advertisements  is 
looked  after  quite  as  sharply  as  any  other  part  in  a  journal. 
Why,  the  advertisers  themselves  cry  out  if  they  aro  mis- 
printed.'' 

"Oh,  how  shrewd!"  criod  Helen. 

•Child's  play,'^  said  the  Expert.  "Well,  from  that  blot  I 
went  on.  ^^lookod  at  the  edges,  and  they  were  cut  too  clean. 
A  gentl^an  with  a  pair  of  scissors  can't  cut  slips  out  of  a  pa- 
per like  this.  They  were  cut  in  the  printer's  office.  Lastly, 
on  holding  them  to  the  light,  I  found  they  had  not  been  ma- 
chined upon  the  plan  now  adopted  by  all  newspapers;  but 
worked  by  hand.    In  one  word— forgeries!" 

"Oh!"  said  Helen  "To  think  I  should  have  handled  for- 
geries, and  shown  them  to  you  for  real.  Ah!  I'm  so  glad;  for 
now  I  have  committed  the  same  crime  as  Robert  Penfold;  I 
have  uttered  a  forged  document.      Take  me  np  and  have  me 
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put  in  prison,  fbr  I  am  as  guilW  as  ever  he  was."      Her  ftc«  | 
shone  with  rapture  at  sharing  Robertas  guilt. 

The  E^ert  was  a  little  puzzled  by  sentiments  so  high- flows 
and  anpractiea^. 

"I  think,'*  said  he,  **you  are  hardly  aware  what  a  valoable 
discovery  this  may  prove  to  you.  However,  the  next  step  a 
to  get  me  a  specimen  of  the  person's  handwriting  who  fiit- 
nisiied  you  with  these.  The  chanees  are,  he  is  the  writer  of 
the  forged  note." 

Helen  nttered  an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a  scream. 
The  inference  took  her  quite  by  surprise.  She  looked  at  Mis. 
Undercliff. 

"He  is  right,  I  think,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"Right  or  wrong,"  said  the  Expert,  "the  next  step  in  tk 
inquiry  is  to  do  what  I  said.  But  that  demands  great  oaatlei. 
You  must  write  a  short,  civil  note  to  Mr.  Hand,  and  jmst  tak 
him  some  question.  Let  me  see;  ask  him  what  newspapers  bii 
extracts  are  from,  and  whether  he  has  got  any  more.  He  will 
not  tell  you  the  truth:  but  no  matter,  we  shall  get  hold  of  bii 
handwriting." 

"But,  sir/'  said  Heltn,  "there  is  no  need  for  that,  'Mr.  Hand 
sent  me  a  note  along  with  the  extracts." 

"The  deuce  he  did.  All  the  better.  Any  words  in  It  that 
are  in  the  forged  note?    Is  Penfold  in  it,  or  Wardlaw?*' 

Helen  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  she  thought  both 
those  names  were  in  it. 

"Fetch  mo  that  note,"  said  Undercliff,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
He  was  on  a  hot  scent  now. 

"And  let  me  study  the  genuine  reports,  and  compare  what 
they  say  with  the  forged  ones,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

"Oh,  what  friends  have  I  found  at  lastl"    cri^d  Helen. 

She  thanked  them  both  warmly,  and  hurried  home,  for  it  wad 
getting  late. 

Next  dav  she  brought  Hand's  letter  to  Mr.  Undercliff,  and 
devoured  his  countenance  while  he  inspected  it  keenly,  and 
compared  it  with  the  forged  note. 

The  comparison  was  long  and  careful,  but  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Underoliff  could  not  conscientiously  say  whether  Hand  had 
written  the  forged  note  or  not.    There  were  pros  and  cons. 

"We  are  in  deeper  water  than  I  thought,"  said  he.  "The 
comparison  must  be  enlarged.  You  must  write  as  I  suggested, 
and  get  another  note  out  of  Mr.  Hand." 

"And  leave  the  prayer-book  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

H^en  complied  with  these  instructions,  and  in  due  course 
received  a  civil  line  from  Mr.  Hand  to  say  that  the  extracts  had 
been  sent  him  from  the  country  by  one  of  hb  fellow  clerks,  and 
he  had  locked  tbem  up,  lest  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  who  was 
much  respected  in  the  office,  should  see  them.  He  could  not 
say  where  they  came  from:  perhaps  from  some  provincial  pa- 
per. If  of  anv  value  to  Miss  Rolleston,  she  was  quite  at  lib- 
erty to  keep  them.  He  added  there  was  a  coffee-house  in  the 
city  whore  she  could  read  all  the  London  papers  of  that  date. 
This  letter,  which  contained  a  ffreat  many  more  words  than 
the  other,  was  submitted  to  Undercliff.  It  puzzled  him  so  that 
be  set  to  work,  and  dissected  every  curve  the  writer's  pen  had 
made;  bnt  he  could  come  to  no  positive  conclusion,  and  be 
refused  to  utter  his  conjectures. 

""We  are  in  a  deep  water,"  said  he. 

Finally,  ho  told  his  mother  he  wa.s  at  a  standstill  for  the 
present. 

"But  I  am  not,"  said  Mrs.  Underoliff.  She  added,  after  a 
while,  "I  think  there  is  felony  at  the  bottom  of  this." 

"Smells  like  it  to  me,"  said  the  Expert. 

"Then  I  want  you  to  do  something  very  clever  for  me." 

"What  is  that?" 

"I  want  you  to  forge  something." 

*'Come!  I  say." 

"Quite  innocent  I  assure  you." 

"Well,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  commence." 

"All  depends  on  the  object.  This  is  to  take  in  a  forger,  that 
is  all." 

The  Expert's  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  always  been  sadly  dis- 
oontented  with  the  efforts  of  the  forgers,  and  thought  he  could 
do  better.  I 

"I'll  do  it."  said  he,  gaily. 


CUAPTER     LXI. 

General  Rolleston  and  his  daughter  sat  at  breakfast  in  the 
hotel.  General  Rolleston  was  reading  the  Times,  and  his  eye 
lighted  on  som-  thing  that  made  him  ^rt.  He  looked  towardl 
Helen,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  commnnicate  it  to  her;  hot 
on  second  thoughts,  he  preferred  to  put  a  question  to  her  firBl 

"You  have  never  told  the  Wardlaws  what  those  sailors  $aidr 


■:^;j:^ss^ 
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Nopapti.    I  still  think  tbey  ought  to  bliyt  been  told;  but 
I  knew  yon  pogitireW  forbade  me." 
Of  coarse  I  did.    Why  affliet  the  old  gentleman  with  snch 
tie?    A  ooaple  of  common  sailors!    Who  chose  to  fancy 
ship  wa«  destrored." 

Who  are  better  jadges  of  such  a  thing  than  sailors?" 
Well,  my  child,  if  yon  thfaik  so,  I  can't  help  it.    All  I  say, 
re  the  old  gentleman  such  a  report.    As  for  Arthur,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  hare  mentioned  the  matter  to  him." 
Ob,  papal    Then  why  forbid  me  to  tell  him?    What  did  he 

He  was  very  much  distressed.  'Destroy  the  ■hip  my  Helen 
I  in!'  said  he:  'if  I  thought  Wylie  had  done  thatrd  kill  hha 
ti  my  own  hand,  though  I  was  hanged  for  it  next  minute.' 
»Ter  Baw  the  young  fellow  fire  up  so  before.  But  when  he 
le  to  think  calmly  oyer  it  a  little  while,  he  said:  "I  hope 
slander  will  neyer  reach  my  flither'B  ears;  it  would  grieve 
deeply.  I  only  laugh  at  it'  '* 
Langb  at  ill  and  vet  talk  of  kitling?" 
Ob,  people  say  they  laugh  at  a  thing  when  they  are  yery 
ry  all  tlie  time.  Howeyer,  as  yon  are  a  good  girl,  and 
d  what  you  are  told,  I'll  read  you  an  adytrtiiement  that 
t  make  you  stare.  Here  is  Joseph  Wylie,  who,  you  say, 
eked  the  Proserpine,  actually  inyited  by  Michael  Penfoid 
lall  on  him  and  hear  of  sometning  to  his  adyaatage." 
Dear  me!"  said  Helen;  *'how  strange.  Surely  Mr.  Penfold 
W8  the  characters  of  tbat  man.  Stop  a  minutel  Advertise 
him?  Then  nobody  knows  where  he  lives?  There,  papa; 
see  he  is  afraid  to  so  near  ^thur  Wardlaw:  He  knows  he 
troyed  the  ship.  What  a  mystery  it  all  is.  And  so  Mr. 
fold  is  at  home,  after  aU;  and  not  to  send  me  a  single  line. 

>yer  met  so  much  unklndness,  and  discourtesy,  in  all  my 

»• 

Ah,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  "you  never  defied  the 
Id  before,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

[elen  sighed:  but,  presently  recovering  her  spirit,  said  she 
done  without  the  world  on  her  dear  island,  and  she  would 
be  its  slave  now. 

.s  she  was  always  as  good  as  her  word,  she  deolined  an  in- 
tion  to  play  the  lion,  and,  dreesing  herself  in  plain  merino, 
it  down  that  very  evening  to  Michael  Penfold's  cottage. 
!e  run  thither  a  little  before  her  to  relate  briefly  what  had 
m  place  there. 

ancy  Reuse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  not  the  woman 
»nm  two  thousand  pounds.  8he  locked  the  notes  up;  and. 
r  that  night,  became  very  reserved  on  that  head,  so  much 
hat,  at  last,  Mr.  Penfold  saw  it  was  an  interdicted  topic, 
dropped  it  in  much  wouflor. 
rhen  Nancy  came  to  think  of  it  in  daylight,  she  could  not 

>  suspecting  Wylie  had  some  hand  in  it;  and  it  occured  to 
that  the  old  gentleman,  who  lodged  next  door,  might  be  an 
at  of  Wylie's,  and  a  spy  on  her.  Wylie  must  have  told  him 
ush  the  £2000  into  her  room:  but  what  a  strange  thing  to 

To  be  sure,  be  was  a  sailor,  and  sailors  had  been  known 
lake  sandwiches  of  bank-notes  and  cat  them.  Still  her  good 
\e  revolted  against  this  theory,  and  she  was  sore  pussled; 
after  all  there  was  the  money,  and  she  had  seen  it  comt 
»ugh  the  wall.  One  thing  appeared  certain,  Joe  had  not 
otten  her;  he  was  thinking  of  her  as  much  as  ever,  or  more 
i  ever:  so  her  :^pirite  rose,  she  began  singing  and  whistling 
in.  and  waited  cunningly  till  Joe  should  reappear  and  ex- 
n  bis  conduct.  Hostage  for  his  reappearance  she  held  the 
00.  She  felt  so  strong  and  saucy  she  was  half  sorry  she 
allowed  Mr.  Penfold  to  advertise;  but,  after  all,  it  dit  not 
:h  matter,  she  could  always  declare  to  Joe  the  had  never 
jed  him,  for  her  part,  and  the  advertising  was  a  folly  of 
r  Mr.  Penfold's. 

[atters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  little  servant  came 
jne  evening  to  Mr.  Penfold  and  said  there  was  a  young  lady 
ee  him. 

A  young  lady  for  me?"  said  he. 

0,  she  won't  eat  you,  while  I  am  by,"  said  the  sharp  little 
,    "It  is  a  lady,  and  the  same  that  came  before." 
Perhaps  she  will  oblige  me  with  her  name,"  said  Michael, 
Idly. 
I  won't  show  her  up  till  she  do,"  saidthismite  of  a  servant, 

►  had  been  scolded  by  Nancy  for  not  extracting  that  infor- 
ion  on  Helen's  last  visit. 

Of  course,!  must  receive  her,"  said  Michael,  half  oonsult- 
tbe  mite;  it  belonged  to  a  sex  which  promptly  assumes 
control  of  such  gentle  creatures  as  he  was. 
Is  Miss  Rouse  in  the  way?''  said  he. 
he  mite  laughed,  and  said— 


"She  is  only  gone  down  the  street.  Pll  send  her  io  to  take 
car*  on  you.'' 

With  this  she  went  oflf,  and  in  duo  coiirso  led  l\iAc:i  up  the 
stairs.    She  ran  in,  and  whispered  in  Michaer.s  ear— 

''Jt  is  Miss  Helen  Rolleston," 

Thus  they  announced  a  lady  ut  No.  3. 

Michael  stared  with  wonder  at  so  great  a  personage  visUing 
him;  and  the  next  moment  Helen  glided  into  the  room,  blush- 
ing a  little,  and  even  panting  inaudibly,  but  all  on  her  guard. 
She  saw  before  her  a  rather  stately  figure,  and  a  faco  truly 
venerable,  benignant  and  beautiful,  though  deficient  in  Btrength. 
She  cast  a  devouring  glance  on  him  as  she  curtsied  to  him;  and 
it  instantly  flashed  across  her,  ''but  for  you  there  would  be  no 
Robert  Penfold."  There  was  an  unconscious  tenderness  in 
in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  to  him,  for  ahe  had  to  open  the  inter- 
view. 

"Mr.  Penfold,  I  fear  mv  vihit  may  surpii.^o  you,  a;s  you  did 
not  write  to  me.  But,  when  you  hear  what  I  am  como  about, 
I  think  you  will  not  be  displeaijed  with  mo  for  coming,'' 

"Diopleased,  madum!  I  am  highly  honored  by  your  vl.;it— a 
lady,  who,  I  understand,  is  to  be  married  to  my  worlby  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Arthur.    Pray  be  seated,  mad  un.*' 

* 'Thank  you,  sir." 

Helen  began  in  u  low,  thrilliug  voice,  to  which,  however, 
she  gave  firmness  by  a  resolute  effort  of  Ler  will. 

"1  am  come  to  speak  to  yon  of  one  who  is  very  doar  to  you, 
and  to  all  who  really  know  him." 

'•Dear  to  me?  it  i%  my  son.  The  ie.4  are-  g'.r.c.  it  is 
Robert." 

And  he  began  to  tremble. 

"Yes,  it  is  Robert,"  said  she,  very  3of  tly;  then,  turning  her 
eyes  away  from  him,  lest  his  emotion  should  overcome  her,  sho 
said— 

"He  has  laid  me  and  my  father  under  deep  obligiitiona." 

She  dragged  her  father  in;  for  it  was  ess^'ullal  not  to  show 
B(r*  Penfold  she  was  in  love  with  Robert. 

"Obligations  to  my  Robert?  'Ah,  madam,  it  ia  very  kind  of 
you  to  say  that,  and  cheer  a  desolate  father's  heart  wih  praise 
of  his  lost  son.  But  how  could  a  poor  unfortunate  man  in  hii 
position  serve  a  lady  like  you?" 

"He  defended  me  against  robbers,  singlo-hanned." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  glowing  with  pride,  and  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  "he  was  always  brave  aa  a  lion." 

"That  is  nothing;  he  saved  my  life  again,  and  again,  and 
again."  . 

"God  bless  him  for  it!  and  God  bless  you  for  coming  and 
telling  me  of  it.  Oh,  madam,  he  was  always  brive  an^l  gonlle, 
and  just,  and  good;  so  noble,  so  unfortunate." 

And  the  old  man  began  to  cry. 

Helen's  bosom  heaved,  and  it  cost  her  a  biPtrr  struggle  not 
to  throw  her  arms  around  the  dear  old  man's  neck  anil  cry  with 
him.  But  she  came  prepared  for  a  sore  trial  of  her  feclingg, 
and  she  clenched  her  hands  and  teeth,  and  wonUl  not  give  way 
an inch. 

*'Tell  me  how  he  saved  your  life,  madam." 

"He  was  in  the  ship,  and  in  the  boat  with  mc.' 

"Ah,  madam,"  said  Michael,  "that  must  have  been  some 
other  Robert  Penfold;  not  my  son.  Re  could  not  come  home. 
His  dme  was  not  up,  you  know." 

**lt  was  Robert  Penfold,  son  of  Michael  Penfold." 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Michael;  and  ho  went  to  a 
drawer,  and  brought  her  a  photograph  of  Robert.  "Was  it 
this  Robert  Penfold?" 

The  girl  took  the  photograph,  and  eyed  it.  ;nd  lowere.l  her 
head  over  it. 

"Yes,'*  she  murmured. 

"And  he  was  coming  home  in  the  ^^hip  with  you.  Is  bo  mad? 
more  trouble!    more  trouble!" 

"Do  not  alarm  yourself,"said  Helen ;"he  will  not  land  in  Eng- 
land for  years"— here  she  stitted  a  sob— "and  long  ere  that  we 
shall  have  restored  him  to  society." 

Wchael  started  at  that,  and  shook  his  bead. 

"Never,"  said  he;  "that  is  impos?ible." 

"Why  impossible?" 

"They  all  say  he  is  a  felon." 

"They  all  shall  say  that  he  is  a  martyr." 

"And  so  he  is;  but  how  can  that  ever  bo  proved?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  I  am  f>ure  the  truth  can  always  bo 
proved,  if  people  have  patience  and  pei-sevcrance.j'    ,^^ 

"My  sweet  voung  lady,"  J^aid  Michael,  sadly.  Q'ou  don't 
know  the  world." 
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"I  am  learning  it  fast,  though.  It  may  take  me  a  few  yearii 
perhaps  to  make  powerful  friends,  to  grope  my  way  amongst 
forgers,  and  spies,  and  wicked,  dishonest  people  of  all  sorts, 
but  80  surely  as  you  sit  there,  I'll  clear  Robert  Penfold  be- 
fore I  die." 

The  good  feeble  old  man  gazed  on  her  with  admiration  and 
astonismnent. 

She  subdued  her  flashing  eye.  and  said  with  a  smilo,  "And 
you  shall  help  me.  Mr.  Penfold,  let  me  ask  you  a  question- 
I  called  here  before;  but  you  were  gone  to  Edinburgh.  Then 
I  wrote  to  you  at  the  office,  begging  you  to  let  me  know  the 
moment  you  returned.  Now,  do  not  think  I  am  angry;  but 
pray  tell  me  why  you  would  not  answer  my  letter." 

Michael  Penfold  was  not  burdened  with  "amour  propro"; 
but  who  has  not  got  a  little  of  it  in  some  corner  of  his  heart- 
"Miss  Itolleston,'^  said  he  "I  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  was  a 
man  of  fortune  once,  till  false  friends  ruined  me:  and  neither 
as  a  gentleman  nor  as  a  man'of  business  could  I  leave  a  lady's 
letter  unanswered.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all  my  liie. 
I  never  got  your  letter,"  he  said,  quite  put  out,  and  his  wrath 
was  so  like  a  dove's,  that  Helen  smiled  and  said,  ''But  I  posted 
it  myself.    And  m^  address  was  in  it;  yet  it  was  not  returned.'' 

"Well,  madam,  it  was  not  delivered,  I  a^si 


"It  was  intercepted,  then," 


'  assure  yon!" 


He  looked  ai  her.  She  blushed,  and  said,  "Ycrf,  I  am  get- 
ting suspicious;  over  since  I  found  I  was  followed  and  watch- 
ed. Excuse  me  a  moment,''  She  went  to  the  window  and 
peered  through  the  curtains.  She  saw  a  man  walking  slowly 
by;  he  quickened  his  pace  the  moment  she  opened  the  curtain. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "it  was  intercepted,  and  I  am  watched 
wherever  I  go," 

Before  she  could  say  any  more  a  bustle  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  bounced  Nancy  Rouse,  talking  as  she  came. 
"Excuse  mo,  Mr  Penfolds,  but  I  can't  wait  no  longer  with  my 
heart  a  bursting;  it  i.s!  it  is!  Oh  my  dear,  sweet  young  lady} 
the  Lord  be  praised.  You  really  are  hero  alive  and  wefr. 
Kiss  you  I  must  and  shall;  come  back  from  the  dead;  there  — 
there— there!" 

"Nancy !  my  good,  kind  Nuncy,"  cried  Helen,  and  loturned 
her  embrace  warmly. 

Then  followed  a  buii^t  of  broken  e.Kclamadons;  and.  at  lust, 
Helen  made  out  that  Nancy  was  the  landlady,  and  had  loft 
Lambeth  long  ago. 

"But,  dear  heart,''  said  she.  "Mr.  reufoldu,  I'm  properly 
jealous  of  you.  To  think  of  her  coming  bore  to  sec  you,  nnd 
not  me." 

"But  I  didn't  know  you  wcro  here,  Nancy."  Then  folio vvt;d 
a  stream  of  inquiiies,  and  such  warm-hearted  sympathy  with 
all  her  dangers  and  troubles,  that  Helen  was  led  into  reveal- 
ing the  cause  of  it  all. 

"Nancy,"  said  she,  solemnly,  '*lhe  ship  was  wilfully  cast 
away;  there  wasu  villain  on  board  that  made  holes  in  her  on 
purpose,  and  sunk  her." 

Nancy  lifted  up  her  bandri  in  abtoniahment.  Bui  Mr.  Pen- 
fold  was  far  more  surprised  and  agitated. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  that !"  he  cried. 

"Why  not,  sir?"  said  Helen;  «'it  is  the  truth;  and  1  have  got 
the  testimony  of  dying  men  to  prove  it.'' 

"I  am  sorry  for  it.  Pray  don't  lot  anybody  know.  Why, 
Wardiaws  would  lose  the  insurance  of  £160,000." 

* 'Arthur  Ward  law  knows  it :  my  father  told  hhn.'" 

"And  ho  never  told  me,"  .«aid  Penfold,  with  growing'  Pur- 
prise. 

^'Goodness  me !  what  a  world  it  is,'-  cried  Nancy.  "Why 
that  was  murder,  and  no  less.  It  is  a  wonder  she  wasn't 
drowned,  and  another  friend  into  the  bargain  that  I  had  in 
that  very  ship.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  the  villain  hero  that  done  it; 
I'd  tear  his  eyes  out." 

Here  the  mite  of  a  servant  bounded  in,  radiant  and  giggUug, 
gave  Nancy  a  triumphant  glance,  and  popped  out  againrhold- 
ing  the  door  open,  through  which  in  sloucned  a  seafaring  man, 
drawn  by  Penfold's  advertisement,  and  decoyed  tnto  Nancy's 
presence  by  the  imp  of  a  girl,  who  thought  to  please  her 
mistress. 

Nancy,  who  for  some  days  had  secretly  expected  this  visit, 
merely  gave  a  little  squeak ;  but  Helen  uttered  a  violent 
scream;  and,  upon  that,  Wylio  recognized  her,  and  literally 
staggered  back  a  step  or  two,  and  these  words  foil  out  of  his 
mouth  : 

d|"Tho  sicj:  girl !" 
^Heleq  caught.them. 


"Ay  I"  cried  she;  *'but  she  is  alive  in  spite  of  you  :  Mv 
denounce  you  and  to  punish  you." 
She  darted  forward,  and  her  eyes  flaahed  Ughtaing. 
''Look  at  this  man,  all  of  you,"  she  crtea.    "Look  at 

well :  TUTS  IS  THE  WFKTOU  THAT  SC'UTTJ«D  THE  PrOSERPINE  !" 


"O  Miss  Helen,  how  can  you  s?y  that?"  cried  Nancj 
utter  dismay,  "I'll  lay  my  life  poor  Joe  never  did  no  i 
wickedness." 

But  Helen  waved  her  ofl'  wiUjoul  looking  at  her,  and  poii 
at  WyUe. 

"Are  you  blind?  Why  does  he  cringe  and  cower  at  sigl 
me  ?  I  tell  you  he  scuttled  the  Proserpine,  and  the  great  ai 
he  did  it  with  I  have  seen  and  handled.  Yes  air, you  deetrc 
a  ship,  and  the  lives  of  many  limooeDt  penonSf  whose  b 
now  cries  to  Heaven  against  you;  and  if  I  am  alive  to  tell 
cruel  tale,  ItiaBo  thanks  to  you;  for  you  did  your  beet  to 
me,  and,  wiiat  ie  wortse,  to  killBobert  Penfold,  this geotlem 
son;  for  he  ww;  on  board  the  ehip.  Yon  are  no  bettor  tba 
assassin^" 

"I  am  a  man  that's  down,"  said  Wylie,  in  a  low  and  bn 
voice,  hanging  his  head.  "Don't  hit  mo  any  more.  1  di 
mean  to  take  anybody's  life  :  I  took  my  chance  with  the  i 
lady,  as  Pm  a  man.  I  have  lain  in  my  bed  many's  the  ni 
crying  like  a  child,  with  thinking  you  were  dead.  And  n( 
am  glad  you  are  altve  to  be  revenged  on  me.  Well,  you 
it  is  your  turn  now;  you  have  iosT  me  my  sweetheart  th 
she'll  never  speak  to  me  again,  after  this.  At,  the  poor  ; 
gets  all  the  blame  !  You  don't  ask  who  tempted  me;  and, 
was  to  tell  you,  you'd  hate  me  worse  than  ever;  so  I'll  be 
If  I'm  a  sinner,  I'm  a  suflTorer.  England's  too  hot  to  hold 
I've  only  to  go  to  sea,  and  get  drowned  the  quickest  wt 
And  with  this  he  vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  slouched  out  of 
room. 

Nancy  sank  into  a  soat,  and  thi'ew  her  ajM'on  over  her  h( 
and  rooked  and  sobbed  us  if  ber  heart  would  break. 

As  for  Helen  Rotteston,  she  still  stood  in  the  middle  of 
room,  burning  with  excitement. 

Then  poor  old  Michael  cnmc  lo  her,  and  said,  almost 
whisper,— 

"It  is  a  bad  btiainetts;  he  is  her  sweetheait,  and  &he  had 
highest  opiaion  oi  him." 

This  softened  Helen  in  a  great  loeaeuro.  She  turned 
looked  at  Nancy,  and  said,— 

"O  dear,  what  a  raii<erublo  thing!  But  1  couldn't  ki 
that." 

After  a  while,  hlir   dicw  a  ch.tii',  and  }*at  down  by  Nai 
and  said, — 
"I  won't  punish  him,  Nancy." 
Nancy  burst  out  sobbing  afresh. 

**You  hiivo  puniijhed  him,"  said  she,  brucskly,  "and  mc 
as  uovor  did  you  no  harm.  You  have  driven  hira  out  of 
country,  you  hafe." 

At  this  piece  ol  feiuiniu'j  justice  Helen's  anger  revived.  ' 
then,''  said  she,  ''ships  iue  to  be  destroyed  and  ladies  and  j 
tlemeu  murdei-tU,  and  nobody  is  to  complain  or  say  an  ao 
word,  if  the  wretdi  happens  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  y 
That  makcti  up  for  all  the  crimes  in  the  world.  What!  Can 
hmoeot  woman  like  you  loso  all  Hcnsc  of  right  and  wrong  fc 
man  ?    And  such  a  man  I" 

"Why,  he  is  us  well-miulo  fellow  us  ever  I  .saw,*'  bobl 
Nancy." 

"0,  io  he?'"  ftuid  Uolon,  ironically,— her  viewii  of  ma 
beauty  were  difl'erent,  and  black  eyes  a  "sine  qua  non"  ^ 
her,  -"then  it  is  a  pity  his  soul  1;^  not  made  to  correspond, 
hope  by  my  next  visit  yon  will  have  learned  to  despise  bin 
you  ought.  Why,  if  1  loved  a  mau  ever  so,  I'd  tear  him  ou 
my.  heart  if  ho  committed  a  crime;  ay,  though  I  tore  my  s 
out  of  my  body  to  do  it." 

"No  you  wouldn't,"  :.aid   Nancy,  recovering  Homu  of 
natural  pugnacity;  for  we  arc  all  tarred  with  the  avLine  sti 
g-ntlo  or  simple.'' 

"But  I  assure  you  f  would,'"  cried  Helen;  "and  so  ou 
you." 

"Well,  mi::s,   yuu   begin,"  cried   Nancy,  suddenly  firing 

through  her  tears.    "If  the  Proserpine  was  f<cuUled,  which! 

your  word  for  it,  Miss  Helen,  and  I  never  knew  you  to  te! 

lie,  why,  your  sweetheart  isi^dVcrW&^a^ftVit  than  mine.' 

Helen  rose  with  dignity. 

"You  are  in  grief,"  said  she.  "I  Icavo  you  to  consl 
whether  ^aJdave  done  well  to  affront  me  in  your  own  hem 
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d  she  was  moving  to  the  door  wlih  groat  dignily,  whon 
ncj  ran  and  stopped  her. 

'O,  don't  leave-me  sou  Mi68  Helen,"  aho  cried;  ^^dou'fc  yon 
to  quarrel  with  mo  for  speaking  the  trath  too  plain  and  rude, 
is  a  plain  spoken  body  at  the  bestj  and  In  Piich  grief  myself, 
jarce  know  what  T  do  say.  Btit  indeed  and  in  truth,  you 
stn't  go  and  put  it  abroad  th»t  the  ship  was  scattled;  If  jon 
you  won*t  hurt  Joe  Wyliej  he'll  got  a  ship  and  fly  the  coiui- 
.  Who  you'll  hurt  will  be  your  own  husband  as  U  to  be,  - 
xdlaws/' 

'Shall  T,  Mr.  Fenfold  V  asked  Il^en,  disdainfully. 
'Well,  madam,  certainly  it  might  oreal»  some  nnworlliy 
piclon.'^ 

'Suspicion  V^  cried  Nancy.  'Don't  you  think  to  Ihrof?  dust 
my  eyes.  What  had  poor  Joe  to  gain  Ijy  dGslroving  that 
p?  YOQ  know  Tery  weU  he  was  bribed  to  do  it;  and  risk  his 
n  life.  And  who  bribed  him  ?  Wiio  sbooid  bribe  ibipit  Int 
man  as  owned  the  ship  T'  '  t 

'Miss  Rouse,"  said  Mr,  Penfold,  "I  aympathize  with  your 
ef,  and  make  great  allowance;  but  I  will  not  sit  here  and 
it  my  worthy  em^yers  blackooed  with  Mich  terrible  inein- 
,ioDS.  The  great  booae  of  Wardlaw  bKito  ft  BaikH:  lo  Bonttito 
ir  own  ship,  with  Miss  EoUeston  apd  one  hundred  and  sixty 
osand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  on  board?    Monstrous  f  mon- 

0U8  I" 

*Then  what  did  Joe  AVylle  moanr'  replied  Nancr.  ^'Stiys 
'the  poor  man  aeia  all  the  blame.  If  X  waK  to  tell  you  who 
apted  me.*  says  he,  'you'd  hato  me  worse.'  Then,  I  say.  why 
)uld  she  hate  him  worse?  Bcoauso  it^s  her  sweetheart 
up  ted  mine.    I  stands  to  that."  ' 

rhis  inference,  thus  weeded,  struck  Helen  as  so  droll  that 
» turned  her  goad  aside  to  gi^le'a  little.  But  old  Penfold 
died  loftily,— 

*Who  cares  what  aWylio  t>ays  against  a  great  old  niercanlile 
use  of  London  City?'' 

•Very  well*  Mr.  Penfelds,"  aaid  Nancy,  ^th  ofte  great  ftnal 
),  and  dried  her  eves  with  her  apron;  and  phe  did  it  with 
;h  an  air.  they  both  saw  she  was  not  going  to  shed  another 
ir  about  the  matter.  "Very  well;  you  arc  both  against  me; 
m  Pll  say  no  more.  But  I  know  what  I  know/' 
'And  what  do  yon  know?''  inquired  Helen. 
'Time  will  show,-'  said  Naocy,  turijing  suddenly  voiry  dog- 
d — "time  will  show.'' 

^^othing  more  was  to  be  got  out  of  her  after  that;  and  Helen, 
m  after,  made  her  a  clvu,  though  stiff  little  speech;  regret- 
1  the  pain  she  had  inadvertently  caused  her,  and  went  away , 
;er  leaving  Mr.  Penfold  her  address. 

On  her  return  home,  sho  entered  the  whole  adventure  in  hen 
iry.    She  made  a  separate  entry  to  this  effect : 
Myeteriou*.— My  letter  to  Mr.  FenfoW  at  the  office  inter- 
pted, 

Wylie  hints  that  he  was  bribed  by  Messrs.  Wardlaw. 
Nancy  Rouse  suspects  that  it  waa  Arthur,  add  says  time  will 
ow.  ,     , 

As  for  me,  I  can  neither  see  why  Wylie  should  scuttle  the 
ip  unless  he  was  bribed  by  somebody,  nor  What  Arthur  or 
s  father  could  gain  by  destroying  that  fihip.  This  is  all  as 
irk  as  is  that  more  cruel  mystery  which  alone  I  care  to  solve. 

(Ml  A  r  T  E  R      r,  X  I  1  1  . 

Next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Naucv  Uoubo  said  to 
r.  Penfold,  ••Have  n't  I  heard  you  .say  as  bank-notes  could  be 
aced  to  folk?" 

"  Ceatainly,  madam,"  said  Michael ,  'but  it  Is  nocos^r.ry  to 
ke  the  numbers  of  them." 
'^Ohl    And  how  do  yon  do  that!' 
*' Why,  every  note  has  its  own  number." 
*'La?  yo  don't  say  so;  then  them  fifties  ar«  all  nuiubcred 
Blike." 

"Certainly,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  lake  down  the  nnmbers,  I 
ill  do  so.'^ 

"Well,  sir,  some  other  day  you  shall.  I  could  not  bear  the 
ght  of  them  just  yet:  for  it  has  been  them  as  has  been  the 
im  of  poor  Joe  Wylie,  I  do  think." 

Michael  csuld  not  follow  this;  but,  the  (luestion  having  been 
lised,  he  advised  her,  on  the  grounds  of  common  prudence, 
ot  to  keep  them  in  the  house  without  taking  down  their  num- 
ers. 

"We  will  talk  about  that  in  the  evening,^'  said  Nancy. 
Accordingly,  at  night,  Nancy  produced  the  notes,  and  Mi- 
hacl  took  down  the  numbers  ancl  descriptions  in  his  pockct- 
►ook.    They  ran  from  10,444  to  10,463.    And  he  promised  her 
0  try  and  ascertain  through  what  hands  they  had  passed.    He 


said  he  had  a  friend  in  the  Bank  of  England,  who  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  discover  to  what  private  bank  they  had  been 
issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  those  bankers,  on  a  strong 
representation,  might  perhaps  examine  their  books,  and  say  to 
whom  they  had  paid  them.  He  told  her  the  notes  were  quite 
new,  and  evidently  had  not  been  separated  since  their  first 
issue. 

Nancy  caught  a  gUmpse  of  his  meaniog,  and  set  herself  dog- 
gedly to  watch  until  the  person  who  bad  passed  the  notes 
through  the  chimney  should  come  for  them.  "He  will  miss 
them."  said  she,  "you  mark  my  words." 

Thns  Helen,  though  reduced  to  a  stand-still  herself,  had  set 
an  inquiry  on  foot  which  was  alive  and  ramifying. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  received  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Undercliff.  That  lady  came  in  and  laid  a  prayer-book  on  the 
table,  saying,  *'I  have  brought  it  you  back,  miss;  and  I  want 
yea  to  do  something  for  my  satisfaction." 

"O,  certainly,"  said  Helen.    ''What  is  it?" 

"Well,  miss,  first  examine  the  book  and  the  writing.  Is  it 
all  right?" 

♦*Ile!«n  examined  it,  and  said  it  was:  "Indeed,"  said  she, 
"the  biniing  looks  flresher,  if  anything." 

"  You  have  a  «ood  eye,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff.  "Well,  what 
I  want  you  to  do  is-  of  course,  Mr.  Wardlaw  is  a  good  deal 
about  ybn?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  he  go  to  church  with  yon  ever  ?" 

^•No," 

''But  he  would  if  you  were  to  ask  him,'' 
^"I  have  no  doubt  he  would,  but  why  ?" 

"Manage  matters  so  that  he  shall  go  to  church  with  you,  and 
then  put  the  book  dewn  for  him  to  see  the  writing,  all  in  a 
moment.    Watch  his  face  and  tell  me." 

Helen  colored  up  and  said,  '^No,  I  can't  do  that.  Why,  it 
would  be  turning  God's  temple  into  a  trap !    Besides,—" 

"The  real  reason  first,  if  you  please,"  said  this  horribly 
sbvewd  old  woman. 

"Well,  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw  is  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to 
marry." 

"Good  Heavens !"  cried  Mrs,  Undercliff,  taken  utterly  aback 
by  this  most  unexpected  turn.    "Why,  you  never  told  me  that!" 

'/jb^o,"  said  Helen,  blushing.  ^'I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
go  Into  that.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
Mr.  Wardlaw  should  be  zealous  in  my  good  work,  or  put  him- 
self forward;  but  he  has  never  refused  to  lend  me  any  help 
th*t  was  in  his  power;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  my  nature  to 
suspect  him  of  a  barm,  and  to  my  feelings  to  lay  a  trap  for 
him." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff,  *'of  course  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  going  to  marry  Mr.  Wardlaw.  I  made  sure  Mr . 
Penfold  was  the  man." 

Helen  binned  higher  sUll,  but  made  no  reply. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  turned  the  conversation  directly.  "My  son 
has  given  many  hours  to  Mr.  Hand's  two  letters,  and  he  told 
me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  begining  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hand 
is  a  real  person  with  a  real  handwriting  at  all." 

"0  Mrs.  Undercliffl  Why,  he  wrote  me  two  letters!  How- 
ever, I  will  ask  Mr.  Penfold  whether  Mr.  Hand  exists  or  not. 
When  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  or  seeing  yon  again?" 

^'Whenever  you  like,  my  dear  young  lady;  but  not  upon 
this  business  of  Penfold  and  Wardlaw.  I  have  done  with  it 
forever;  and  my  advice  to  you  miss,  is  not  to  stir  in  the  mud 
any  more."  And  with  these  mysterious  words  the  old  lady 
retired,  leaving  Helen  discouraged  at  her  desertion. 

However  she  noted  down  the  conversation  in  her  diary,  and 
made  this  comment:  People  find  no  pleasure  in  proving  and 
accusing  persons  innocent;  the  charm  is  to  detect  ^ilt.  This 
day  a  good,  kind  friend  abandons  me  because  I  will  not  turn 
aside  from  my  charitable  mission  to  suspect  another  person  as 
wrongfully  as  he  I  love  hfi*  been  suspected. 

Mem:  To  see,  or  make  inquiries  about,  Mr.  Hand. 

General  Bolleston  had  taken  a  fUrnished  house  in  Uanovcr 
Square.  He  now  moved  into  it,  and  Helen  was  compelled  to 
busy  herself  in  household  arrangements. 

She  made  the  house  charming;  but  unfortunately  stood  in  a 
draught  whilst  heated,  and  caught  a  chill,  which  a  year  ago 
would  very  likely  have  gone  to  her  lungs  and  killed  her,  but 
now  settled  on  her  limbs  in  violent  neuralgic  pains,  and  con- 
fined her  to  her  bed  for  a  fortnight. 

She  suffered  severely,  but  had  the  consolation  of  finding  she 
was  tenderly  beloved.  Arthur  sent  flowers  every  day,  and  af- 
fectionate notes  twice  a  day.  And  her  father  was  constantly 
by  her  bedside. 
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FLANCHETTE. 

From  tho  DaUy' American. 

We  do  not  know  that  being  editor  of  a  religious 
paper  Las  a  tendency  to  make  men  overwiae,  but  the 
editors  of  sereral  Buch  journals  havo  recently  dis- 
played an  extraordinaiy  amount  of  wisdom  on  the 
§ubject  of  Planchette.  They  acknowledge  something 
remarkable  and  mysterious  in  its  performances,  but 
undertake  ta  explain  them  away  as  the  results  of 
consciouB  or  unconscious  volition.  Among  other 
theories  f  which  might  easily  bo  believed  by  these 
who  have  never  seen  Planchette  work,)  they  announce 
that  the  answers  given  aro  latent  in  the  mind  of  the 
operator,  and  that  his  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  ma- 
chine to  have  it  write  correctly,  while  the  contrary 
id  known  to  be  the  case  to  every  one  who  has  hon- 
estly examined  the  workings  of  the  phenemenon. 
Most  of  these  editorials,  however,  possess  one  merit 
— they  do  not  thrust  the  whole  matter  straightway 
upon  the  devil,  but  are  williag  to  have  the  subject  in- 
vestigated without  denouncing  it  *in  toto.'  Their 
error  lies  in  trying  to  explain  away  an  unexplainable 
matter.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  theory  of  his  own, 
which  to  any  one  possessing  a  well  regulated  Plan- 
chette must  appear  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mances of  one  of  these  wonderful  instruments,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  of  those 
of  whose  doings  various  magazines  have  recently  bad 
reports.  Of  two  facts  we  are  as  perfectly  satisncd  as 
of  our  own  existci^cc:  first,  that  the  answers  given 
were,  in  every  case,  not  the  productions  of  the  per- 
sons operating  the  Planchette,  that  thev  were  not  the 
authors  of  the  replies,  and  acted  merely  as  the  medi- 
ums of  some  unknown  power  in  transcribing  them ; 
and  second,  that  the  instrument  worked  equally  as 
well  when  the  operators  were  blindfolded;  both  of 
which  facts  show  the  fallacy  of  the  theories  advanced 
by  the  "Advance." 

We  approached  the  little  mystery  as  most  perBoas 
have  done,  with  perfect  ftiith  that  it  was  an  unmitiga- 
ted humbug,  and  were  only  convinced  to  the  contrary 
after  "confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ/' 
In  relating  a  few  of  our  experiences  we  shall  not  give 
one-tenth  of  its  remarkable  sayings  and  doings,  for 
time  would  not  permit;  and,  moreover,  an  abler  pen 
than  ours  has  taken  notes  of  the  same  and  will  short- 
ly make  them  public,  so  we  shall  tell  nothing  which 
would  occasion  duplicates  of  the  ^ame  phenomena. 
The  writer,  after  hearing  repeatedly  of  the  curious 
performances  of  the  instrument,  devoted  several  half 
hours  at  different  times  to  watching  it,  but  it  repeat- 
edly refused  to  work  while  he  was  present.  Of 
course  this  only  confirmed  him  in  his  skepticism,  and 
one  day  on  going  into  the  room  where  two  ladies  had 
their  hands  on  the  board,  he  said:  "Now,  Planchette, 
if  you  will  answer  a  mental  question  for  me,  I  will 
believe  in  your  wonderful  powers,"  and  immediately 
inquired,  mcntalhjt  "How  many  pages  are  in  the  let- 
ter I  have-  just  written?*'  Planchette  immediately 
wrcte  in  a  plain  hand,  *'six,''  which  was  correct. 
Now  the  peculiarities  of  this  reply  were,  the  question 
was  mental,  and  had  it  been  aloud  no  one  out  the 
questioner  knew  the  truth,  and  he  was  not  near  the 
board..  Surprised*  but  not  satisfied  that  this  might 
not  have  been  a  fortunate  guess,  several  other  quest- 
tions  were  proposed,   the  answers  to  which  could  by 


no  possibility  have  been  known  excepting'  to 
writer,  and  each  time  Planchette  wrote  correct 
plies.  It  was  not  until  after  repeated  evideaces  as  ( 
vincing  as  the  above,  that  we  were  unwillingly  for 
to  admit  that  Planchette  was  unmistakably  operated 
an  intelligence,  whiek  evidently  used  the  hands  of 
operators  to  write  whatever  it  willed;  an  intelKgei 
moreover,  foreign  to  any  one  in  the  room. 

In  reply  to  queations  m  to  who  was  writing,  Ph 
chette  gave  tl^  name  of  a  distinguished  authore 
long  since  dead,  and  what  has  been  very  remarkab 
this  particular  intelligeaGe  always  appears  wben  1 
satte  person's  hands  are  on  the  board.  In  faet, 
partial  in  this  parficnlar  is  Planchette  to  the  person 
question,  that  it  will  move  whenever  she  touches 
writes  readily  and  plainly,  while  for  others  it  son 
timai  refuses  to  wril^  mitirely,  sometimes  writes  po4 
ly  and  slowly,  as  if  under  protest.  Fer  its  favor 
it  always  writes  rapidly  and  with  the  greatest  aec 
racy,  stof^phig  to  dot  every  i  and  cross  every  t. 
its  replies,  however,  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  u 
erring  accuracy,  frequently  asserting  its  ignorance 
the  correct  answer,  and  -warning  against  placing  ij 
plicit  confidence  in  its  predictions,  because,  as  it  saj 
"If  we  always  told  the  truth  you  would  place  ii 
plicit  faith  in  us,  and  you  must  only  believe  in  il 
true  Word.'' 

la  r^ly  to  a  query  whether  its  action  was  akhi  i 
Spiritualism,  it  replied:  ''Something  akin^  but  not  i 
the  world  understands  the  term,"  and  thenbranche 
off  upon  a  disquisition  (m  electricity  and  magnetisii 

One  day,  Planekette  moved  uneasily  about  the  ps 
per  and  would  not  write  for  some  time,  and  the 
slowly  spelled  out  the  word  MABEL — the  name  c 
of  our  pet,  a  sweet,  little,  four  year-old  niece,  wit! 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.      Mabel  was  seated  nea 
the  taplo,  and  placed  her  little  hand  on  the  board 
Some  one  said,  "Planchette,  you  ought  to  write  some 
thing  for  Mabel,"  whereupon  it  started  off  rapidly  ant 
wrote  without  hesitating  an  instant: 
"Little  ghrl,  wm  goMen  bair, 
V?ill  you  cone  my  borne  to  sbare? 
Little  girl^  witb  bright  blue  eyes,^ 
WiU  Toa  oome  beyond  the  skicsr' 
all  of  which  Mabel  decli&ed  to  do. 

One  night,  the  lady  whom  we, have  called  its  fa 
vorite,  was  operating  it  for  the  amusement  of  some 
friends,  when,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  some  poetry, 
it  wrote: 

"The  day  bas  fled  with  its  gaudy  clouds, 
In  purple  and  gold  and  crimson  fiock, 
And  the  still,  ffray  midnight  is  ushered  in 
By  the  strikuig  of  twelve  o'clock. 

Twelve  silvery  links  is  the  Ue  that  binds 
Our  Past  with  the  oomiog  To  Be  - 

And  mystical  blessings  come  ofttimes 
In  that  hour  to  you  and  me  ^■ 

Now  the  lady  in  question  has  never  written  a  line 
of  poetry  in  her  life  and  probably  never  will;  but 
with  her  hands  alone  on  the  board,  sometimes  blind- 
folded, and  sometimes  while  she  has  been  engaged  in 
conversation  with  others,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
table,  Planchette  has  written  more  than  a  dozen  little 
poems,  some  of  them  possessing  considerable  merit, 
and  most  of  them  possessing  certain  features  of  the 

Sl^  of  the  authoress  already  referred  to,  whose  name 
tnchette  always  gives;  and  who,  during  her  life, 
wrote  some  poetry  much  inferior  to  her  present  Plan- 
chettisms.  Concluded  in  our  next. 
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POETRY 


-MY    ANGEL-DRESS. 

Ijy   1.VVY   LAllCUM. 

Heavenly  Father,  I  would  wear 
Angel-garments,  white  and  fair; 
Angel-vesture  undefiled 
Wilt  thou  give  unto  thj  child. 

Not   a  robe  of  many  hues, 
Such  as  earthly  fathers  choose; 
Discord  weaves  the  gaudy  vest: 
Not  in  such  let  mo  bo  drest. 

Take  the  raiment  soiled  away 
That  I  wear  with  shame  to  day: 
Give  my  angel  robe  to  me 
White  with  heavenly  purity. 

Take  away  my  cloak  of  pride, 
And  the  worthless  rags  Hwould  hide; 
Clothe  me  in  my  angel-dross, . 
Beautiful  with  holiness. 

Perfume  every  fold  with  love, 
Hinting  heaven  where'er  I  move; 
As  an  Indian  vessel's  sails 
Whisper  of  her  costly  bales. 

Let  me  wear  thy  white  robes  here, 
E'en  on  earth,  my  Father  dear, 
Holding  fast  Thy  hand,  and  so 
Tbrough  ih«  world  unspotted  go . 

Let  mo  now  my  white  robes  wear, 
Then  1  need  no  more  prepare: 
All  apparelled  for  my  home 
Whon^oo  or  Thou  callost  "Ooraor^ 

Thus  apparelled,  I  shall  be 
As  a  f^ignet  pet  for  Thco, 
That  the  wretched  and  the  weak 
^fay  Iht!  same  fair  garments  seek. 

-Buy  ol  Mo.  '  I  hoar  Thee  say: 
I  have  naught  wherowith  to  pay. 
But  I  give  myself  to  Thee, 
(ylothed,  adopted  I  f^hall  be. 


HAROLD, 


THE  LAST   OF   THE    SAXON    KIN  (is 


BY   SIR   E.    BULWKR   LYTTON. 


OFFERED    UP. 


It  is  the  nature  of  that  happiness  which  we  derive 
from  our  affections  to^bo  calm;  its  immense  influf  nco 
upon  our  outward  life  is  not  known  till  it  is  trc>ubled 
or  withdrawn.  By  placing  his  lieart  at  peace,  man 
leaves  vent  for  liis  energies  and  passions,  and  permits 
their  current  to  flow  toward  the  aims  and  object g 
which  interest  labor  or  arouse  ambiliui.  Tims  ab- 
sorbed in  the  occupations  without,  he  is  lulled  into  a 
certain  forgetfnlness  of  that  internal  rt^pose  which 
gives  health  and  vigor  to  faculti<»s  heen)pltiys  abroad. 
But  once  mar  this  scarce  felt,  almost  invisible  har- 
mony, and  the  discord  extends  to  the  remotest  ciiords 
of  our  active  l)eing.  Say  to  the  busiest  man  whom 
thou  seest  in  mart,  camp,  or  senate,  who  seems  to  thee 
all  intent  upon  his  worldly  schemes,  "Tliy  home  is 
reft  from  thee — thy  household  goods  are  shattered — 
that  sweet,  noiseless  mechanism  (tf  the  8prin*(s  which 
set  the  large  wheels  of  thy  soul  into  movement  is 
thine  nevermore  I" — and  straightway  all  exertion  seems 
robbed  of  its  object — all  aim  of  itn  alluring  charm. 
**Othello*s  occupation  is  gone!**  With  a  start; 
that  man  will  awake  from  the  sunlit  visions  of  n<>on- 
tide  ambition,  and  exclaim  in  his  desolate  anguish, 
"What  are  all  the  rewards  of  my  labor,  now  thou  hast 
robbed  me  cf  my  repose?  How  little  are  all  the 
gains  wrung  from  strife  in  a  world  of  rivals  and  foes, 
compared  to  the  smile  whose  sweetness  I  knew  not 
till  it  was  lost;  and  the  sense  of  security  from  mortal 
ill  which  I  took  from  the  trust  and  sympathy  of  love?*' 

Thus  it  was  with  Harold  in  that  bitter  and  terrible 
crisis  of  his  fate.  This  rare  and  spiritual  love,  which 
had  existed  on  hope,  which  had  ncv«n-  known  fruition, 
had  become  the  subtlest,  the  most  exquisite  part  of 
his  being;  this  love,  to  the  full  and  holy  possession  of 
which,  every  step  of  his  career  seemed  to  advance 
him,  was  it  now  to  be  evermore  reft  from  his  heart, 
his  existence,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  deemed 
himself  most  secure  of  its  rewards — when  he  most 
needed  its  consolation?  Hitherto  in  that  love  he  had 
lived  hi  the  future — he  had  silenced  the  voice  of  the 
turbulent  human  passion  by  y|-li§3^4^^i^^>f  ^^*'   P**" 
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lient  angel,  'A  little;  while  yet,  and  thy  hride  sitB  bo- 
siilc  thy  fliroiK^!''  Now  what  was  that  intnrc!  how 
joyless,  how  (IprJolatc!  The  ppleiidor  vanished  from 
anihition — the  glow  from  iho  face  of  fame — the  sense 
of  iluiy  irioaiiioil  alone  io  (••►nnleracl  the  plcadhigs  of 
all^ction;  hot  <lu( y  no  lon^'<'r  (he.s.^ed  in  all  the  gor- 
g«  ou.=^  coloring=i  it  took  heforo  fiomglorj"  and  power- 
duly  Fiorn,  and  har^h,  nn«l  li*rrihle,  n?*  the  iron  frown 
of  a  Grci'ian  Dosliny. 

And  tluip,  front  lo  lV«)nl  wilh  that  doty,  he  sat  jilone 
i)]\o  cvcniof^,  while  his  lips  murmured,  "Oh  fatal  voj- 
n;^('I  Oh  lyiuf^"  Irulh  in  the  hell-born  prophecyl  thi8, 
liien,  was  the  wife  my  league  with  the  Normans  was 
to  win  lo  my  ano.^!"  In  the  streets  below  were  heard 
the  tramp  of  busy  feet  hurrying  homeward,  and  the 
eonfn^od  uproar  ol  jnyous  waBBail  from  the  varionp 
resorts  of  (uitertainment  crowded  by  careless  revelers. 
And  iho  tread  o{  step?  mounted  the  stairs  without  his 
door,  and  there  paused,  and  there  was  the  murmur  of 
two  voie<  M  without;  one  the  clear  voice  of  Gurth, 
one  softer  and  more  troubled.  The  earl  lifted  bis 
head  fiom  his  bosom,  and  his  heart  beat  «]uiek  at  the 
faint  and  pcaree  heard  sound  of  the  last  voice.  The 
door  opened  gently,  gently;  a  form  entered,  and  baited 
on  the  shadow  of  the  threshold;  the  door  closed  again 
by  a  hand  from  without.  Th(»  earl  rose  iet  bis  feet, 
trrinulonsly,  and  the  next  moment  Edith  was  at  bis 
kn(H\«;  her  hood  thrown  back,  her  fac^  upturned  to 
hi«,  bright  with  unfaded  beauty,  Herene  with  the  gran- 
deur of  self-mart3'rdoni. 

''0  Harold!"  she  exclaimed,  "doat  thou  remember 
that  in  the  old  time  I  said,  'Edith  had  loved  tbee  less, 
if  thou  hadst  not  loved  England  more  than  Edith?' 
Recall,  recall  those  words.  And  deemest  thou  now 
that  I,  wbo  have  gazed  for  years  into  thy  clear  soul, 
and  learned  theri^  to  sun  my  woman\s  heart  ia  the 
light  of  all  glories  native  to  noblest  man  -  deemest 
thou,  ()  Harold,  that  I  am  weaker  now  tl»an  then, 
when  I  scarce  knew  what  England  and  glory  were?" 

'^Edith,  Edith,  what  wouldst  thou  say?  What 
knowest  thou?  Who  bath  told  tbee?  What  led  tbee 
hither,  to  take  part  against  thyself?'' 

"It  matters  not  who  told  me;  I  know  all.  What 
I'd  me?  Mine  own  soul,  and  mine  own  love  I"  Spring- 
ing to  her  feet,  and  clasping  bis  hand  in  both  hers, 
while  she  looked  into  bis  face  she  resumed;  '*!  do  not 
say  to  tbee,  'Grieve  not  to  part;'  for  1  know  too  well 
thy  faith,  thy  tenderness  -thy  heart,  so  grand  and  so 
soft.  But  I  do  «ay,  'Soar  above  thy  grief,  and  be 
more  than  man  for  the  sake  of  men.'  Yes,  Harold, 
for  this  last  time  I  bcibold  tbee.  I  clasp  tliy  band,  I 
lean  on  thy  heart,  I  bear  its  beating,  nnd  I  shall  go 
hence  without  a  tear.'* 

"It  can  not,  it  shall  not  be!"  exclaimed  Harold, 
passionately.  "Thou  deccivest  thysolf  in  the  divine 
passion  of  the  hour :  when  the  fever  slakes,  it  will 
have-tliee  to  the  exhaustion  of  a  lonely  heart — the 
despair  of  a  crushed  and  broken  fate.  We  were  be- 
trothed together  by  ties  strong  as  those  of  the  Chnrch 
"-over  the  gi-ave  of  the  dead,  under"  the  vault  of 
b<^aveu,  in  the  form  of  ancestral  faith!  The  bond  can 
not  be  broken.  If  England  demands  mo,  let  England 
tike  me  with  the  ties  it  were  uidioly,  even  for  her 
;s'ike,  t(j  rend!'' 

^'AliiP,  alas!"  faltered  Edith,  while  the  flush  on  her 
I  heek  sank    into    mournful   paleness.     *'It   is   not  as 


thou  sayest.  So  has  thy  love  sheltered  me  from  the 
world — so  utter  was  my  youth's  ignorance  or  my 
heart's  oblivion  of  the  stern  laws  of  man,  that  when 
it  pleased  thee  that  we  should  love  each  other,  I  could 
not  believe  that  that  love  was  pin;  and  that  it  was 
sin  hitherto  I  will  n<.|  think;  jioir  it  hath  becMnio 
one." 

"No,  iio!"  i'ried  Harold;  all  the  elo.iuence  on  which 
thousands  bad  bung,  thrilled  and  spell-bound,  desert- 
ing him  in  that  hour  of  need,  and  leaving  to  him  only 
broken  exclamations — fragments,  in  each  of  which 
his  heart  itself  seemed  shivered;  *'ne,  no  not  sin  I 
sin  only  to  forsake  thee.  Hush!  hush!  This  is  a 
dream — wait  till  we  wake!  True  heart!  noble  r^oull 
T  will  not  part  from  thee!" 

"But  I  from  thee!  And  rather  than  thou  .^bouldst 
be  lost  for  my  sake  -  the  sake  of  woman— to  honor 
and  conscience,  Jind  all  for  which  thy  sublime  life 
sprang  from  tl)^  hands  of  Nature,  if  the  cloister  may 
not  open  to  my  soul,  may  the  grave  reeeixt^  my  form! 
Harold,  to  the  last  let  me  be  woithy  thee;  and  feel, 
at  least,  that  if  not  thy  wife — that  bright,  that  bless- 
ed fate  not  mine!  still,  remembering  Edith,  just  men 
may  say,  *Sbe  would  )»ol  have  dishonored  the  hearth 
of  Harold!'" 

*'Dost  thou  know,"  said  tin;  earl,  striviug  to  speak 
calmly,  "dost  thou  know  that  it  is  not  only  to  resign 
thee  that  they  demand  -that  it  is  to  resign  thee,"  and 
for  another?" 

**I  know  it,"  said  Edith;  and  two  burning  tears, 
despite  her  strong  and  preternatural  self-exaltation, 
swelled  from  tlie  dark  fringe,  and  rolled  slowly  down 
the  colorless  cheek,  as  she  added,  with  proud  Voice, 
*'I  know  it:  but  that  other  is  not  Aldyth,  it  is  Eng- 
land! In  her,  in  Aldyth,  behold  the  dear  cause  of 
thy  native  land;  with  her  enweave  the  love  which 
thy  natiye  land  should  command.  So  thinking,  thou 
art  reconciled,  and  I  cons»ded.  It  is  not  for  woman 
that  thou  desertest  Edith." 

"Hear,  and  take^from  those  lips  the  strcngtii  and 
the  valor  that  belong  to  the  name  of  Hero  1"  said  a 
deep  and  clear  voice  behind;  and  Gurth — who,  whether 
distrusting  the  result  of  an  interview  so  prolonged,  or 
tenderly  desirous  to  terminate  its  pain,  had  entered 
unobserved—  approached,  and  wound  bis  arm  care- 
lessly round  his  brother.  *'()h,  Harold!"  he  said, 
"dear  to  me  as  the  drops  in  my  heart  is  my  young 
bride,  newly  wedded;  but  if  for  one  tithe  ot  the  claims 
that  now  call  thee  to  the  torture  and  trial — yea,  if  but 
for  one  hour  of  good  service  to  freedom  and  law — I 
would  consent  without  a  groan  to  behold  her  no  more. 
And  if  men  asked  me  how  could  I  so  conquer  mun's 
affections,  I  would  point  to  thee,  and  say,  'So  Harold 
taught  my  youth  by  bis  lessons,  and  my  manhood  by 
his  life.'  Before  thee,  visible,  stand  Happiness  and 
Love,  but  with  them,  Shame;  before  thee,  invisible, 
stands  Woe,  but  with  Woe  are  England  and  otcrnal 
Glory!     Choose  between  them." 

''He  bath  chosen,"  said  Edith,  as  Harold  turned  to 
the  wall,  and  leaned  against  it,  hiding  his  face;  then, 
approaching  softly,  she  knelt,  lifted  to  her  lips  the 
hem  of  bis  robe,  and  kissed  it  with  devout  passion. 

Harold  turned  suddenly,  and  opened  his  arms. 
Edjtb  resisted  not  that  mute  appeal;  f^he  rose,  and 
fell  on  his  breast,  sobbing.     C^OOO^^^ 

Wild  and  speechless  'ms^tTiatMasiSmbrace.     The 
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moon,  which  had  witucs.sed  their  uuiou  by  the  hcatheu 
grave,  now  10^0  above  the  tower  of  tlie  CLristian 
church,  aiul  looked  wau  aud  cold  upon  their  parting". 
Solemn  and  clear  poured  the  orb— a  cloud  passed 
over  the  di.-k  -and  Edith  wa«  o^one.  The  cloud  rolled 
away,  and  a^^ain  the  moon  shone  forth;  and  where 
had  knelt  the  fair  form,  and  looked  the  last  look  of 
Edith,  Htood  the  motionless  image,  and  gazed  the 
■solemn  eye,  (»f  ihr.  dark  son  of  Sweyn.  But  Harold 
leaned  on  the  breast  of  Gurth,  and  saw  not  who  had 
Hupplautcd  the  nuil  and  loving  F^lgia  of  his  life— saw 
nau;^ht  in  ihe  nnivfise  but  (he  blank  of.de.solalion! 
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About  half  pa,st   two   oVloek  -the  rfteel   guns  of  the 
A-21  ])attery  opened   fue  on  tiie  A)rtreys,  so  directing 
their  shcll.s  a.s   to  render  the    viehiity  of  the  gate  too 
hot  for  its  defenders.     Then  the  rockets   were  made 
to  play  among  the   huu.^es,    from    whieh  a  desultory 
lire  was  being  maintained,  or  made   to  disperse  the 
crowds  (d"  fugitives  who  w<re  taking   refuge  behind 
the  i-ncks  on  the  Irft,  and  might   have  proved  ti*ouble- 
sume  on  the  flank.     A  more  deafening  fire,  or  a  more 
deadly,  it  would  be  impo.^8il>lc  to  conceive,  and  Theo- 
dore's last  lesson    in  this  world   was  what  the  din  of 
battle  and   the    reality  oi    utter  defeat  and  despair 
mcaut.     Now  the  rush   was   made  up  the  steep  and 
rugged  pathway  that  led  to  the  gateway,  whieh,   be- 
ing strongly  barricaded,    at  lirst  refused  to  give  way. 
A.11   round   was   a  thick  (ii]gQ  of  horizontal  pohitcd 
stakes,  through  which  bullets  oeeasioually  came  whiz 
dng-,  though    without    doing   much    harm.     A  sheep 
track  to  th{^  right    was  discovered,  up  which  a  party 
)f  the  Engiueer«  and  pome  of  the  :J3d  scrambled,    in 
single  file,  and  here  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  sur- 
nounting  the   stakes  by   means  ot  a  scaling  ladder, 
rhcn  the  gate  was  assailed  on  both  sides,  while  oth- 
ers crowded  up  the  narr*Mv  path  and   drove  back  the 
Vby^sinians  inside.      The  gateway   was  found  to  be 
JOi^posed  (»f  tu'o  doors,  ten    feet  apart,  the  space  be- 
-wecn  being  securely  built  up  with  largc'stoncs.     In- 
side the  gate  another   Inophuled    battlement  of  about 
ifty  feet  high  presenting   its   dtHant   front,  and  this 
;au  only  be  ascended  by  a  rocky  staircase,  so  narrow 
hat  only  one  man  can  run  up  at  a  time.     It,  too,  is 
Icfcnded  by  a  gate   where  Theodoie  made  his  stand, 
Lud  near  which,  finding  that  all  wa^ri  over,  he  placed 
he  muzzle  of  a  pistol  in  his  mouth,  and  shot  himself, 
ailing  dead  on  the  .^pot"     Then  all  opposition  ceased, 
hose  who  had  fought  when  their  king  was  alive,  now 
brew  away  their  arm.s  aud  tried  to  look  as  much  liko 
peaceful  citizens  as  they  could;  the  soldiery  crowded 
ip,  with  the  loss  of  nme  or  ten,    wounded,  amid  re- 
[oublc<l  cheers  from  the  women  and  tears  of  joy  from 
he  captives,  who  hobbled  around  as  fast  as  their  fet- 
ors vvould  allow  them,  and  kissed  the  hands  and  the 
ect  of  their  liberators.     Close  by   the   Khig's  house 
Lucll  a  gallant  sergeant  of  tlic  Jlld  Kegiment,  with  a 
ile  in  his   liand,  and  around   him  crowded  a  dozen 
aptives,  whose  <  liains  lie  was  busily  sawing  iwunder. 
lanifesiations  of  joy  and  gratitude  prevailed  on  all 
ides;  not  even   in   the  palace  itself   did  Theodore's 
loath  seem  to  be  regretted. 
Theodore,  il    has   been   ascertained,   shot  himself 


dead,  with  a  revolver  which,  many  years  ago,  (Jueeu 
Victoria  sent  him  as  a  present  for  his  kindness  to  tin; 
late  Consul  Plowden  and  Mr.  Bell,  two  Englishmen 
who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  |]:e  plnre  of  first  f:iv')v 
ites  at  his  (?ourl. 

THE    (ilKKN    OK    AinssiM.A-     nilj 'lioiih;'.--    \VIIM)\V. 

Her  Majesty,  who  died  oi  consumption  in  the  Brit- 
ish camp,  was  a  lady-like  woman    of  about  si.x-and- 
twcnty,   with   very  fair   complexion,    full    eyes,  fiiK! 
aquiline  nose,  and  beautiful  hands.     What  most  at 
tracted  attention,  however,   was  hor  magnificent  hair, 
arranged  in  neat  plaits,  and  instead  of  being  tied  in 
a  knot  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  falling  in  a  cascade  of  gh^ssy  ringlets  ov.r 
her  shoulders.     Her  dress  was  the   simple  white  cot- 
ton dress  of  the  country,   gathered   in    a  fold  at  the 
waist  by  a  baud.     Theodore's  left  handed,  but  favor 
ito  Queen,   is  altogclher  a  dittercnt  sort  of  woman — 
stout,  dark,    and  voluptuous-looking,   reminding  on(* 
very  much  of  a  fat  Indian  ayah.      In  the  palace  was 
a  miscellaneous  collection   of  "Europe"   articles,  and 
tokens  of  a  civilization  which  showed  itself  nowhcic 
else — pianos,  harmoniums,  musical  boxes,  carliidg{  s 
for  breech -loading  riHcs,  and,  as  the  catalogues  ;,ays, 
a  "variety  of  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mcniifoi." 

ro.31    .MOllTKM    AI'l'E.VKAXCK    (U'    THi:    iVinM. 

The  Timt'6  correspondent  says: — "Hio  lace  ;  cciucd 
to  me  rather  a  disapointing  one,  after  all  lliat  has 
been  said  about  it;  but  then  it  was  impt)S.siblc  to  jtulge 
properly  after  death,  especially  as  the  eye  was  said 
to  be,  from  its  fire  and  expression,  the  most  remark 
able  featuw.  There  was  a  look  of  bloated,  rcii.^ual 
indulgence  about  the  cheeks  by  no  means  Ircroic  or 
kingly;  but  the  foiehcad  was  inh^llectual,  ;uid  the 
mouth  singularly  determined  and  cruel.  A  very 
strange  smile  still  Hngered  about  the  lips,  ;is  if,  even 
in  the  death-throe,  his  last  thought  had  been  one  of 
triumph  at  having  baulked  his  c(tn<iuer«ns  by  dyinjr 
a  king.'*  He  wiis  buried  in  the  church  in  " 
the  funeral  being  attended  by  a  military 
one  or  two  stafl'  officers  Tin  for  In; 
wards  destroyed  by  firt*. 

Theodore's  son  and  h<ir,  by 
scribed,  a  boy  of  about  s^vcn  (»r 
has  been  taken  chargc-of  by  Sir  llobcrt  Napier,  \\h(t 
intended  to  have  him  educated  under  Dr.  \\  i]s(  n,  o( 
Bombay;  but  ^ince  then  it  has  liccn  re?:t)lved  tliat  he 
shall  be  brought  up  in  England.  And  thus  has  ended 
one  of  the  most  diflicult  military  undertakings  in 
which  any  nation  ever  engaged,  with  hardly  tlic  los.s 
of  a  single  life  in  battle  or  in  storming  the  fortress  (  n 
the  part  of  tin;  British,  though  the  momucji  who 
fought  against  us  was  the  most  powcrtnl  iiinl  fero- 
cious of  all  the  African  ])otentates,  and  though  the 
stronuhoM  which  we  assailed  and  captured  is  natur- 
ally tlie  most  impregnable  in  the  world.  Surely,  no 
honors  which  this  nation  can  bestow  are  too  great  for 
the  magnificent  commandcf  aud  the  valiant  army  wlo 
have  brought  this  perih>u  ■  undortakinjr  to  .-nch  a  gh  - 
rious  rnncTusion! 


Magdala, 

escort  of 

\\M-    alln-- 


llic    lady  above  do 
eight  years  W  a;^c, 


EaKAruM. — In  the 
Schcller,  firwt  liuc,  second  par 
tcmbcr,  1858,  instead  of  1848. 


Biographical  sketch  otyMadun 
econd  para<xraph,  r?jn1  ^n  Se 
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Character- sketches    and  Biogi'aijhij. 

BY    E.    W.    TULLIDGE. 


*'lf  1  migbt  give  a  hint  to  an  impartial  writer,  it  would  bo  to 
tell  him  his  fate  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  danger- 
ous precipice  of  telling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war 
with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells 
the  crimes  of  great  men.  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands 
of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any, 
then  the  mob  aitacka  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth; 
let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go 
on  fearless,  and  Ibis  is  the  course  I  take  myself. "-De  Fok. 

JOSEPH    A.    YOUNG. 

Here  is  the  type  of  tht  intellectual  man.  Review 
him  as  God  created  him,  and  as  Phrenology  and  Pliysi 
ognomy  explain  him  in  his  signs  of  character.  Ijook  at 
him  inhis  phynical  make  up,  and  observe  the  organic 
signs  and  qualify  of  his  face  and  head.  He  is  five 
feet  ten  and  a  half,  aiid^has  just  that  symmetrical  form 
and  constitutional  fineness  seen  in  the  artistic  class, 
the  aristocracy,  and  creatures  of  good  blood  generally. 
Jnptance  the  race  horse  and  the  hunter,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  man.  There  is  more  in  the  old  aristocratic 
conceit  of  good  blood,  than  the  plebeian  would  have  us 
credit  Indeed  in  the  animal  creation,  below  man, 
everybody  recognizes  the  philosophj'  of  good  blood, 
which  manift  8ts  itself  in  fineness,  blended  with  a  cer- 
tain const itutiunal  strength,  and  the  physiognomist 
takes  account  of  the  same  in  man,  Joseph  A.  Young, 
even  at  first  sight,  physically  impresses  you  with  the 
fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  finely  organized  class. 
There  is  pride,  spirit,  and  independence  *hd  a  certain 
consciousnrss  of  birth  indicated.  You  would  know 
that  he  drove  fast  horses,  and  with  a  seeming  reckless 
dash,  but  it  ct>mf8  of  a  chivalric  spirit.  Indeed  it 
was  just  such  a  gallant  spirited  race,  as  "Joseph  A.*' 
whicli  in  olden  times  created  the  chivalry  of  Europe. 
His  great  father  belongs  not  to  that  specialty,  though 
Hrigham  has  a  deal  of  spirit  and  resiatless  will;  but  the 
best  historical  example  of  President  Young  is  William 
Cecil,  the  most  famous  of  England's  Prime  Ministers, 
who  ruled  the  martial  lions  of  the  reign  of  **Good 
Queen  Bess."  Joseph  A.,  eldest  son  of  Brighara 
Young,  born  to  rank  in  that  age,  would  have  been 
one  of  thoso  gallant  knights.  * 

I  have  conceived  this  fancy  with  a  special  design 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  man  in  my  own  mind.  It 
is  to  bring  him  back  to  the  grateful  remcmbcranco  of 
the  public,  in  the  most  touching  episode  of  his  life. 
We  all  remember  him,  or  should  remember  him  in 
that  disastrous  scene  of  the  "Handcart  Emigration, 
wh'-n  the  elements  combined  to  make  calamitous  a 
well  arranged  but  perhaps  badly  executed  scheme. 
In  that  day  Josef )h  A.  proved  himself  worthy  to  be 
his  father's  son.  Just  returned  from  his  mission  to 
England,  scarcely  at  home  and  the  fond  welcome  of 
his  family  and  the  embrace  of  his  wife  received,  when 
the  news  of  the  disastrous  emigration  JDurst  upon  the 
city,  harrowed  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  kindled 
in  the  soul  of  Joseph  A.  Young  a  heroic  ardour  to  fly 
to  the  rescue.  In  that  day,  Joseph  was  a  young  hero, 
with  all  the  generous  impulses  of  the  knights  of  old, 
who  donned  their  armor  and  flew  to  succor  the  dis- 
tressed. I  need  not  detail  the  circumstances  of  those 
times,  and  the  j^y  of  the  poor  emigrants  from  Europe 


whose  strength  was  worn  out  by  the  journey,  an- 
their  route  buried  in  the  snow,  when  Joseph  A.  ga 
lantly  dashed  into  the  advanced  camp  for  the  robcn* 
and  encouraged  by  his  bold  spirit  their  Btricke 
hearts;  but  it  can  be -truly  said  that  to  such  men  u 
Joseph  A.  Young,  William  Kimball  and  Ephraii 
Hanks,  inspired  by  the  fatherly  care  of  Brigham  au 
Heber,  we  owe  the  rescue  of  that  Handcart  cifjigratioi 
And  there  is  in  the  mind  of  Joseph  to-day  a  toucli 
ing  remembrance  of  that  scene,  and  a  simple  grat< 
fulness  that  Providence  assigned  to  him  the  part  li 
played,  which  has  much  pleased  ar.d  affected  tb 
author  of  these  sketches.  Indeed  it  is  this,  and  iic 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  President's  eldest  soi 
which  has  led  me  to  give  him  No.  2  of  my  cliaracti 
sketches,  in  place  of  my  friend  T.  B.  H.  Stenhous 
who  has  requested  me  not  to  parade  his  name  befoi 
the  public  as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  Uta 
I  have  therefore  suspended  the  name  of  one  of  m 
best  loved  friends,  until  after  I  shall  have  given  a  fe 
such  men  as  George  A.  Smith,  General  Wells  aii 
George  Q.  Cannon.  But  to  return  to  the  subject 
my  sketch  No.  2. 

It  is  scarcely  three  weeks  ago  when,  in  the  privai 
sanctum  of  the  JDaUy  Telegraph,  in  his  residence  c 
the  hill,  my  friend,  the  editor,  Joseph  A.  Young  ai 
myself,  were  in  deep  conversation  upon  topics  for 
literary  work  The  Utah  expedition,  polygamy,  ar 
kindred  subjects  were  under  review,  and  Joseph  A 
by  our  special  request,  ^'talked  up"  the  points  with 
profundity  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  expressk 
which  much  delighted  mo.  iVmong  the  rest  came  tl 
duties  of  an  earnest  and  a  true  man's  life,  and  tl 
reminiscence  of  the  Handcart  days. 

"It  is  the  faithful  performance  of  a  man's  duties  \ 
life,"  said  Joseph  A.  Young,  **that  brings  to  ine  tl 
most  satisfaction.  I  take,  it  is  true,  a  passing  plea 
ui'e  in  the  ball-room  and  in  the  circle  of  my  acquain 
anccs,  but  it  is  when  I  am  alone  with  my  own  refle 
tions,  reviewing  what  I  have  done  well  in  life  of  ni 
duties  as  a  man,  that  gives  me  satisfaction.  The  r 
membranco  of  the  performance  of  my  part  in  iidpii] 
in  the  Handcart  emigration,  I  value  more  than  «a 
the  pleasures  of  society,  or  the  brilliant  advaiitagi 
of  position.'' 

Such  sentiments  always  leave  a  deep  impressic 
upon  me,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Joseph  1 
uttered  these  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart,  I  cai 
not  reproduce  on  paper.  The  heart  and  manly  iute 
lect  spoke;  for  they  alone  could  have  impressed  tli 
mind  of  one  whose  subtle  instincts  arc  ever  ready  t 
seize  traits  of  character,  and  trace  the  genuine  e^p< 
sitions  of  men's  thoughts  and  feelings.  I  coufes 
from  that  time  1  have  looked  upon  Joseph  A.  Youu| 
with  much  higher  views,  and  a  better  apprcciatio 
than  before,  and  believe  that  God  created  him  to  be 
noble-minded,  noble-acting  man.  If  any  flaws  liav 
come  in  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  life—as 
realize,  and  painfully  realize  so  many  have  come  ii 
mine, — still  Glod  made  him  to  be  a  good  and  no  hi 
man.  On  the  occasion  of  our  conversation,  I  tool 
my  physiognomical  and  phrenological  observatioc 
of  him,  and  will  take  up  again  a  scientific  reading  ( 
the  signs  of  his  character,   whic^   1  am  interspersing 


with  the  incidents  and  examples  of  his  life 
There   is   a  classical  forjn  in  ;tl\c  fron 


opt  l^ead  ap, 


:L.--^^a'i^ira^-<m^*' 
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mntcnaucc  of  Joseph  A.  Young.  Tlie  face  is  eluug- 
<)d,  and  shows  Nature's  fine  chiseling.  The  eye  is 
uc.  It  is  not  fathomless  as  the  deep  mystic  black 
re,  nor  like  it  i)assionate,  changeful  and  consuming; 
>r  is  it  the  cold  grey  eye,  so  often  found  in  states- 
en  and  successful  business  men;  but  the  courageous, 
auk  and  fond  blue  eye,  which  expresses  warm  affcc- 
ma  and  8('ntiinents,but  dues  not  flash  out  volcanic  pas- 
)n!S.    Tlic  nose  i^  denominated  tha  "Defensive  Nose/' 

i,s  a  bbiudiug  of  the  Grecian  and  Eoinau,  and  as  a 
ecially  would  I'c  chnsilicd  by  Fowler  and  Wells  as 
c  genuine  American  norfc.  It  dt>cs  not  indicate  that 
;grca&ivene8.s  ami  l')ve  of  rule  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
an, nor  the  desire  lo  crii -h  everything  beneath  the 
;cl  which  stands  in  the  way,  as  doi^s  that  prominent 
cial  member  which  so  strongly  marks  the  counte- 
Luce  of  that  race  of  iron,  The  American  nose,  of 
bich  Joseph  A.*s  is^a  very  line  specimen,  indicates 
c  luve  of  liberty  and  a  respect  (or  human 
;^hts,  rather  tiian  tho  disposition  lo  crudh  either  out 

lh»^  world  Qr  out  of  the  nation,  -or  better  still,  be- 
.iiso  applied  to  home, not  the  disposition  to  crush 
c  American  genius  out  of  Utah.  He  would  indeed 
ther  stand  np  for  the  people,  and  aim  to  show  up 
)rt.h  and  a  *'manly  man,*'  than  strike  him  down.  If 
is  is  not  true  of  him,  then  he  has  perverted  the 
[inifestationsof  the  chawcter  scientifically  assigned 

th^^  Ammican  type  Being  a  blending  of  the  Ro- 
an and  Grecian,  it  also  indicates  the  love  of  pro- 
csriiv'-ne^s,  or  in  the,  H[)ccial  phrase  goahcadative- 
!ss,  combined  with  the  love  of  refinement  and  intel- 
Dtual  pursuits.  He  should  be  both  a  reader  and  a 
ilron  of  letters,  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  art.  Ue 
OTiM  also  be  the  peoph'^n  man,  rather  than  the  man 

a  codlish  aristocro'y.  Indeed  he  would  rather  be 
rival  and  an  antagonist  to  the  one,  while  he  would 
fend  and  protect   the  other,  and  fiy  to  their  reseue 

he  did  to  the  llnndcfnl  emigrants.  If  this  isnof  the 
an  alwa^'s,  as  it  was  then,  it  must  be  because  he  has 
parted  fn»m  the  promptings  and  ordinations  of  his 
iture,  or  else  because  not  continued  opportunities 
lVo  cooii  along  to  keep  him  bi^fore  the  pijblic  as  th<* 
lople'a  helper  an<l  th<i  people's  favorite. 
XU*^  •Ji'^'^dh  is  grn<*rous.  The  lips  are  not  thin  nor 
ng  and  com])ressed,  but  s^jnewhat  plump  and  red. 
here  is  a  c^Ttain  reckless  henevolenee,  as  well  as  a 
>M  outsp^rkonncss   in  their  expression,  which  shows 

once  that  he  has  both  tlie  heart  and  the  daring  to 
11  the  trulh.  HIh  not  being  the  firm,  closed,  secretive 
)S,  which  (!onc<'als  an<l  speaks  only  after  much  con- 
jeration  and  nnalterabh^  rosolve,  which  is  the  case 
ith  his  father  -Joseph  is  (herefore  liable —to  those 
•oundhim,  amoMg  his  family,  friends  and  workmen— 
I  epeak  too  quick  and  too  severe;  for  as  well  as 
)B6CSHing  the  spirity  nos(^,  he  has  also  the  mental  and 
^citable  temperament,  and  from  the  unclosed  mouth 
ic  fi''ry  words  will  pour  :  he  has  therefore  the  mouth 
*  burning  elo<|nenee  as  well  of  defence  and  nffence. 
ot  being  too  cautious  nor  too  secretive,  and  very 
>mbative  and  high  spirit<:d,  as  indicated  in  both 
is  head  and  f:u<',  h(^  is  liaUe  to  do  and  say  things  of 
bich  h<'  aftrrwarrls  rep-nts,  and  would  apologize  for, 
lit  for  his  pr<»ud  sj.iiit  and  a  certain  haughtiness  of 
is  native  eliaractrr  and  birth  He  is  however  much 
urt  when  he  reali/.is  that  h<'  has  betrayed  himscH 
ito  unkind    words   or   actions,    especially  when  the 


matter  concerns  those  under  him,  or  thoise  whom  it  h 
or  he  thinks  it  is  in  his  power  to  hurt.  This  would 
apply  very  extensively  to  his  workmen  and  very  lit- 
tle to  arrogant  and  ^'managing"  men,  whom  \\v 
must  by  the  ordinations  of  his  very  nature  be  initago 
nistic  to,  and  to  whom  he  never  w(mld  and  ik  vcr 
could  succumb.  Convinced  of  being  in  the  wrou-', 
he  would  make  ihc  awnidr  ho)ioyah/f%  but  nothing  thv- 
ther;  to  the  working  man  in  his  employ,  he  would 
make  it  up  with  a  certain  lavish  bon('volcnc(\  lie  is 
not  cruel,  but  the  revor.se;  for  "Destructivi  ncHs'' is 
not  large  in  his  head,  whih'  his  organs  of  nntagai'sm 
are.  *'Combativeness,"  'Sell  KsteiMu,"  and 'aMrm- 
ncss,"  being  i>i  good  and  powerful  moods  combined 
with  his  capacity  and  impulsive  temperament,  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  '*push''  in  life.  His  intellect  is  driven 
on,  his  idealities  driven  on.  his  instincts  for  the  civil- 
izing agencies  of  life  driven  on,  and  ilever  lie  is  u^^cd 
or  manarjcd  it  has  always  been  in  such  matters  as 
music  or  lUeralurc  But  he  is  a  natiiral  patron,  a 
natural  power,  and  an  active  agent  in  such  mat 
tcrs,  and  it  is  ipute  reascjnable  to  expect  and  t" 
find  Joseph's  influcnco  and  hand  therein  .  And  \w\v 
lam  brought  to  anotlier  reminiscence  ot  J^.s.-pU 
illustrative  both  of  his  literary  instinels  and  his  nauir.il 
impulses  to  take  into  consideration  any  onr  in  whom 
he  saw  the  germinations  of  talent. 

1  had  be.  n  a  month  or  so  labniing  as  an  as.<istanl 
editor  of  the  MiUenniid  Shn\  It  was  lUr  |m  liod  of  my 
debut  Uijon  my  stage  -tlj(J  press.  Joseph  A.  ^  onng 
was  boarding  for  a  few  days  at  the  ''Conlerence 
House,''  where  Thomas  Williams  and  myself  wore 
regular  boarders.  One  morning  at  the  olHcii^ni  the 
"rresident's  room,'  1  read  and  revised  with  i'  rank- 
ling D.  Richards  an  article  in  four  chapters,  «ntit]ed 
♦'Theocracy,  or  God's  S(dution  of  the  Social  Problem  ' 
Joseph  was  there  He  was  struck  by  the  artichsjw 
were  also  James  Ferguson  and  others  aio  rwards 
When  he  returned  to  his  Conference,  on  the  recc.pt  of 
the  Oonfercncc  President's  advamr'd  Slar,  s<'nt  before 
the  general  day  of  publication,  on  tlie  Sunday  morn- 
ing, he  read  my  article  tii  the  c<mgregation  mstead  ol 
preaching  his  own  sernmn.  He  had  preaelnul  up  ine, 
not  himself;  glorified  my  name  an.l  not  his  own.  I  lie 
circumstance  of  men  nnt  bringing  onl  thrmseh  p.s  and 
glorifying  themselves,  but  rati.er  pn-achmg  anr-tlurs 
sermon  in  preference  to  their  own,  is  so  uncommon 
that  I  deem  this  case  quite  a  unnpie  point  m  my 
sketch  of  the  character  and  life  id*  Jos('ph  A  \onng. 
Had  1  met  such  in  my  life  towar.ls  me.  even  m  the 
exceptions  and  not  the  rule,  I  should  not  have  daiv( 
in  my  feelings  to  speak  of  men  and  tlnngs  as  tiiKJ 
them.  1  thank  Gori  that  1  have  not  been  pro.hnmea 
and  asserted  thus  by  many  Joseph  A.  \onu-s,  lor  it 
has  given  me  sphit  and  resolution  to  asscrl  my  jcll. 

Joseph  A.  was  ever  a  grrat  lovrr  ot  (he  hr-l  litera- 
ture, and  1  well  remember  in  iho'..'  days  with  wliat 
enthusiasm  and  critical  delight  he  expatiated  upon 
Junius'  Letters,  the  most  classical   ot  compositions 


and   the  appreciation  ov  ai 


lalvsis  of  which   n'.iuired 


;,  very  classieal  t.vste  and  intellect.  He  did  review 
them,  and  nicely  p-int-d  (mt  tome  th<'  point:  of  ih^^se 
matchless    and    cutting    political   <n»istles       Joseph, 

while  in    England  on    '^.^.^^V^b^^ 

very  select  and  cxtcnsivciForary.     Fsaxvah^  li>t  ot 

his  choicebeforo  th(;  mirchases  w-o,  ?of^de.  an-l  iv.ticed 
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that  his  eelectiou  of  books  appeared  to  be  fiiBt-clase, 
including  Junius'  Letters,  "Locke  on  the  Understand- 
ing," Shakspeare,  HistorieSt  etc.  And  what  Joseph 
reads  or  experiences  he  remembers.  Ilis  was  about 
the  first  worthy  to  be  called  a  family  library  in  Utah. 
Looking  for  virtues,  I  found  him  spoken  of  with  great 
affection  by  men  in  his  service,  and  lauded  for  his 
profuse  benevolence.  He  seems  to  be  much  of  an 
idol  to  those  who  profess  to  know  him  best  by  practi- 
cal experience.  That  is  surely  not  a  bad  sign  of  the 
character  of  Joseph  A.  Young. 


THE    UTAH     MAGAZINE, 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  ALL. 


It  is  our  wish  to  coiistilule  the  Magazine  the  representative 
of  home  talent;  and,  to  this  tnd,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
our  friends  throughout  the  Territory;  and  ffom  all  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Wo  shall  be  happy  to  receive  cor- 
respondence on  any  Educational,  Scientific,  or  Literary  ques- 
tions, and  lay  the  same  before  the  public  for  their  considera- 
tion. Short  popular  Leclurcs,  simplifying  any  science,  will 
also  be  gladly  received;  ns  will  any  brief  communications  in 
prose  or  poetry. 

Let  our  Literary  and  Debating  Societies  also  forward  to  us 
reporis  of  Lectures  or  of  any  interesting  points  brought  out 
at  their  meetings.  They  will  be  useful  to  similar  societies  in 
other  parts  ef  the  Territory,    and  be  interesting  to  the  public. 

We  shall  keep  a  corner  for  any  humorous  communications 
or  racy  correspondence  of  any  kind.  There  are  many  of  such, 
who  could  help  to  enrich  our  Home  Magazine;  and  amuse  the 
public.    Let  them  send  on  their  happiest  conceits. 

If  any  of  our  readers  differ  with  us  in  their  estimate  of  any 
views  we  may  advocate,  we  shall  be  happy— provided  their 
communications  are  not  too  long— to  present  tokir  ideas  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  having  all  such  questions  thoroughly 
ventilated. 

In  short,  let  all  desirous  of  aiding  its,  send  on  their  best 
thoughts.  Lot  none  be  fearful  of  criticism,  or.  delay  sending 
until  they  can  write  perfectly.  Practice  will  improve  the  un* 
tried  and  perfect  the  accomplished.  We  invite  communica- 
tions from  all.    Send  on.  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


DANCING  PARTIES,  AND  THE  LADIES. 

It  took  the  advent  of  1868,  with  its  leap-year  balls, 
to  fully  open  our  editorial  eyes  lo  the  lamentable 
mismanagement  of  the  masculine  gender,  in  the  con- 
ducting of  our  dance-parties  The  superior  enjoy- 
ment and  interest  f(;U  by  the  ladies  in  the  leap  year 
parties  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dolorous  and  unhap- 
py condition  of  certain  masculine  '*  wall -flowers"  on 
the  other,  first  suggested  to  our  minds  that  there  was 


something  wrong  somewhere.  Being  of  the  sex  mas- 
culine, we  naturally  revolted  from  the  idea  that  it 
could  be  with  the  men;  but  vengeance,  as  everybody 
knows,  never  will  sleep,  and  ghostly  visions  of  dance- 
parties  we  have  attended  in  the  past  persued  us.  We 
saw  visions  of  rows  of  melancholy-looking  ladies 
adorning  one  side  of  certain  "gay  and  festive  scenes," 
and  rows  of  similarly  lonely  gentlemen,  but  less  mel- 
ancholy, adorning  the  other  We  saw  ladies  of  the 
class  youthful,  invited  to  dance  ceaselessly  without 
intermission,  while  ladies  of  the  class  elderly,  were 
sitting  with  their  hands  before  them,  gazing  hope- 
lessly, and  wondering  when  their  turn  would  come 
— and  save  the  introductory  dance  with  their  part- 
ner, thus  sitting  gazing  and  hoping  from  half-past 
seven  p.m.  until  those  poetical,  but  eternally  quoted, 
**we  sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal,*'  arrived.  As  this 
vision  opened  to  our  understanding,  wc  "smit  our 
brow,*' called  ourselves  a  villani*for  being  a  man;  or 
dered  sackcloth  and  ashes — but  didn't  wear  it. 

We  make  the  above  confession  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  some  of  our  brethren,  fully  assured  that 
the  latter  will  not  bo  very  likely  to  make  it  for  them- 
selves. And  now  seriously,  what  is  the  matter?- 
The  matter  is  that  we  men  haven't  the  sense  of  pea- 
cocks, if  we  have  their  vanity.  We  take  ladies  to 
dance-parties,  and  with  a  £pll  knowledge  that  there 
is  nothing  under  heaven  so  tasteless  to  a  lady  as  the 
society  of  ladies — except  when  there  is  nothing  better 
to  be  had — wc  stalk  off  in  littlu  men-ish  groups,  flap 
our  coat-tails,  look  wise,  cough  and  hem,  and  try  to 
get  up  some  flabby  kind  of  talk, — while  the  ladies, 
who  were  specially  created  by  nature  to  help  us  out 
of  just  such  difficulties,  are  consigned  to  the  same 
embarrassments  with  their  own  sex.  And  this  is  net 
all,  we  take  such  a  disproportionate  number  of  ladies 
to  everv  party  that  Euclid  himself  could  not  contrive 
a  plan  by  which  they  could  all  dance  sufficiently  to 
make  the  party  interesting  to  them  all.  How  often 
may  we  sec  ladies  who  have  sat  for  hours  without  a 
solitary  dance,  follow  with  their  eyes  some  special 
friend,  wondering  whether  the  multiplicity  ^f  his  en- 
gagements will  permit  him  to  think  of  them.  ^  It  is  a 
sin — that  is,  it  is  nearly  half  a  sin,  and  pretty  well  a 
whole  shame,  and  it  was  leap-year  parties  wliieh 
brought  us  to  a  sense  of  our  true  condition. 

And  now  we  say  to  Bishops — no  not  Bishops,  for 
we  mustn't  talk  to  them — but  to  our  managing  men, 
make  us  do  better.  Lay  a  gentle  hand — about  the 
weight  of  an  iron  crow-bar — on  these  solitary  group- 
ings of  men  and  women,  and  this  stringing  of  ladies 
along  the  wall.  Break  up  our  unsociable  habits;  make 
us  mix  with  and  talk  to  the  ladies— you'll  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  making  the  ladies  talk  to  as — they 
are  dying  to  do  that  all  the  time.  Sec  to  it  that  we 
don't  bring  more  ladies  to  a  party  than  can  be  pro- 
perly entertained,  attended  to,  and  go  home  rejoicing 
in  you,  and  the  Utah  Magazine. 

Fellow  sinners — **in  a  Pickwickian  8ense''~accef)t 
these  suggestions.  You  will  have  our  blessing  in 
carrying  them  into  execution;  and  if  you  want  t<> 
perfect  yourselves  in  grace — get  a  law  passed  at  this 
sitting  of  the  legislature  fining  every  man  who  uses 
that  abominable  phrase  **Ejtra  La(Iu\i.^'  Let  thcro 
be  additional  ladies  if  you  plea^Q^^'j^l^syicir  com-  L 
fort  will  permit — but  **Extra"  one?  nov(^  | 
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NOT    FORGOTTEN. 

I  do  not  forget  the  brave  and  earnest  men  who 
lit  up  the  great  British  mission,  and  made  all 
irope  palpitate  with  their  godly  zeal.  Prouder  ftm 
)f  the  men  known  to  the  world  as  Mormon  ElclcrB, 
in  of  the  historic  names  of  my  native  land,  or  the 
triotic  and  heroic  names  of  America,  tlie  land  of  my 
option  and  destiny.  Prouder  than  even  to  be  one 
these  historic  names,  am  I  to  be  and  to  have  been 
•  twenty  years  one  of  those  Mormon  Elders.  Thir^ 
QO  aflfectation,  no  special  pleading  for  my  ortliodoxy, 
wTiich  I  have  but  little,  nor  a  sign  of  a  disposition 
"  ticlic  *'  my  brave  compeers — the  host  of  Mormon 
ders — that  they  might  be  satisfied  with  me,  for  1 
>uld  <puch  prefer  to  provoke  men  to  stumble  over 
?,  to  my  own  hurt  and  perchance  their  own,  than  to 
id  out  my  fidelity  through  jvbat  Emernon  calls  a 
mush  of  concession.*' 

I  am  proud  of  my  brethren,  the  Mormon  Eldeit*. 
hey  have  been  a  host  of  heroes.  Said  James  Mars- 
n  to  mc  the  night  before  I  left  London  to  emigrate 
Zion  :  •*/  never  saw  isnch  a  brotherhood  before,  I 
ver  expect  to  se^  stwh  a  brotherhood  again  /"  I  had 
lied  to  see  brother  Marsden  after  his  exit  from  the 
mrch,  feeling  for  the  sake  of  *  Auld  Lang  Sync  '  a 
isire  to  visit  that  brilliant  champion  of  Mormonism 
my  native  land,  previous  to  severing  my  destiny 
^m  that  native  land  forever. 

**How  do  you  do,  sir?"  said  Elder  Marsden,  with 
jnsitive   suspicion,    when    his  wife    called   him    to 
iBwer  to  my  desire  to  see  him.     *'How  do  you  do, 
other  Marsden,"  I  replied  cordially,  liolding  out  my 
md.    For  a  moment  he  eyed  me  scarchingly,  and 
len  his  hand  came  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  it  the 
iflection,  thought  aloud  :    *'  Yes,  1  know  fjou  do  not 
cat  as  apostates  the  men  who  conscientiously  change 
leir  views  from  those  of  your  Church  "     lie  then 
»ld  me  how  often  ho  had  been  sought  for  by  Icadiijg 
linistera  to  oppose  the  Ghunh  he  had  helped  to  build 
[)  in  Great  Britain,  how  he  constantly  reht'^ed,  h^w 
e  had  tried  to  establish  a  new  faith  in  hi-^  mind,  and 
ow  his  jfcarniug  towards  the  old  people  kept  liim 
om  dX\  new  ties.     His  pa.^t  had  unmad<'  hiui      Ho 
ras  vm  longer  the  Mormon  Elder  in  name,  but  he  was 
I  All  his  being  the  Mormon  Elder  ntill,  and  when  he 
las  not  Ihat  he  was  not  James  Marsden  even  to  him- 
2lf.     1  was  grjeatly  aflfccted  by  the  mournful  palhos 
lanifested  by  the  man,  even  when  trymg  to  convince 
ic  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  not  of  divine  origin. 
[c  bad  been  the  great  champion  of  that  Book  in 
lugland.     '^Brother  Marsden,"  I  said,  "1  have  called 
>  see  vou  before  my  departure  from  my  native  land, 
jr  the'^sake  of  old  friendship  and  old  affections  of  our 
onimon  brotherhood  as  Mormon  Eiders.     You  know 
le  well.    You  cannot  change  me  to  the  difference  oi 
feather's  weight;    I  cannot  change  you.     And  do 
ou  not  also  know  that  you  can  even  now  turn  round 
nd  meet  on  the  public  platform  the  best  talent  of  the 
English  clergy,  in  defending  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
ur  rehgion."    The  Mormon  Elder  was  alive  in  hnn, 
or  I  had  touched  his  heart.     With  the  same  pride 
hat  I  threw  my  name  to  the  States  in  my  articles  m 
he  Gdoijcy,  under  the  style  of  ''A  Mormon  Elder,"  so 
lid  James  Marsden  erect  his  head  proudly  asHjt  yore, 
lu^  exclaim:  "1  would  match  the  greatest  champions 
if  your  Church,  even  now,  in  defending  the  old  cause!'' 


And  soon  upon  this  followed,  uttered  in  an  indescrib- 
aldc  tone  of  blended  teuderncBS  and  despair:  "I  never 
saw  such  a  brotherhood  before.  I  never  expect  to  see  ^ 
such  a  brotherhood  again !"  Brethren  of  the  old  corps 
of  Mormon  Elders  -of  whom  that  man  waH  thus  proud, 
yet  left  in  his  intellectual  advance  of  us,  as  he  thought 
— sliall  we  ever  forget  James  Marsden  and  the  work 
that  he  performed  in  building  up  our  Church  and  main- 
taining our  eauise  in  the  British  mission  ?  Or  shall 
we  forget  any  of  our  self-sacrificing,  heroic  banil  of 
Mormon  Eldern,  who  have  done  their  work  well  in  the 
old  countries  or  in  thif?,  or  any  who  have  shown  of  old 
examples  of  devotion  and  triid  worth?  Shall  we 
forget  thoBe  at  home,  in  our  Zion,  any  more  than  I 
forget  James  Marsden,  who  came  not  home  with  us 
Mormon  Elders,  but  took  hiies^lf  .«o  far  out  of  our 
hearts  and  out  of  our  destiny  ? 

Brothers  of  the  old  days  and  the  old  campaigns  of 
Europe,  we  have  forgotten  ourselves  since  wo  have 
been  home,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  remember 
ourselves.     We  huyc  forgotten  one  another,  forgotten 
to  love  one  another  like  we   did  of  yore,   when  we 
traveled  together  preaching  the  Gospel  without  purse 
or  scrip,   sleeping  together  in   the  same  bed,   arms 
around  each  other,  like  brothers  of  the  flesh  sleeping 
in  petice  and  confidence  after  our  evening  prayers.     In 
our  eager  pursuits  in  life  since  wo  have  been  honie, 
and  in  a  certain  seeming  necessity  for  success  in  busi- 
ness, that  we  should  each  attend  to  our  own  affairs  and 
forget  every  body  else,  we  hare  really  forgotten  near-  • 
ly  every  man  who  has  been  a  "somebody ''  in  past  days 
in  the  great  Mormon  work,  and  in  that  part  of  our 
life  we  have   even  forgotten  ourselves.     Why  there 
are  men  who  have  been  pastors  and   presidents  of 
missions,  and  men  who  have  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
ministry  in  Europe,  performing  wonderful  deeds,  writ- 
ing in  their  devoted  lives  immortal  chapters  of  them- 
sclve  :,  yet  who  have  now  forgotten  what  they  have 
been  and  what   they  have  done.     They  have  wrought 
wonderful  things  in  Europe,  showed  too  God  examples 
of  devotion  to  His  cause,  combined  with  a  grand  self- 
sacrificing  heroism  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  religious  movements.     God  has  not  forgot- 
ten !    and  those  immortal  chapters  of  their  lives,  writ- 
ten by  them  in  their  missions,  are  copied  and  preserved 
iu  the  Recording  AngePo  book  in  the  spheres  above. 
1  will  help  them   to  remember  tliemselves  and  what 
they  have  done,  and  help  others  to  remember  it  too, 
in  my  encyclopedia  of  the  Representative  Men  of 
Utah.     For  that  end  it  was  designed.     None  shall  be 
forgotten  by  me,  not  even  those  in  a  fallen  state,  if 
they  are  still  true  to  our  people,  to  the  work  of  God, 
and  in  their  lives  aim  to  bring  about  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men."  Edward. 


IvLruhsLsMAiiM:  WoMLN  OF  Utau.-I  dcsigii  to  in- 
tersperse my  character  sketches  and  biographies  with 
the  Representative  Women  of  Utah.  Why  should 
not  our  sisters  be  represented.  Woman  is  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world,  spite  of  the  arrogance  of  us 
lords  of  creation.  1  believe  so  much  in  "Women's 
Rights/-  f'A)  often  sneered  at  by  us  men,  that  I  would 
even  give  the  women  their  polUjcal  rights  in  the 
affair^iot    the  uali-n.      uigmzed  by  CrOOQle 
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FOUL  PLAY 


BV   CHAKLBS   UKADB   AND   DION    BOUCICAl  I/r. 


('  H  A  I'  T  E  K       L  X  I  I  I  . 
LOONTINUEUJ 

At  last  she  came  down  to  the  drawing-room,  but  luy  ou  the 
softi,  well  wrapped  up,  and  received  only  her  most  en timate 
friends .  The  neuralgia  had  now  settled  in  her  right  arm  and 
hand ,  so  that  she  could  not  write  a  letter;  and  she  said  to  her- 
self with  a  sigh,  "O,  how  nnflt  a  girl  is  to  do  anything  great! 
We  always  fall  ill  just  when  health  and  strength  are  most 
needed/' 

Nevertheless,  during  this  period  of  illness  and  inaction,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  that  gave  her  joy. 

Old  Wardlaw  had  long  been  exerting  himself  in  inllucnliul 
channels  to  obtain  what  ne  called  justice  for  his  friend  RoUes- 
ton  and  had  received  some  very  encouraging  promises;  for 
the  Generars  services  were  indisputable;  and,  while  he  was 
stirring  the  matter,  Helen  was  unconsciously  co  operating  by 
her  beauty,  and  the  noise  her  adventure  made  in  society.  At 
last  a  gentleman,  whose  wife  was  about  the  queen,  promised 
old  Wardlaw  one  day,  that,  if  a  fair  opportunity  should  occur, 
that  lady  should  tell  Helen's  adventure,  and  how  the  gallant 
old  General,  when  everybody  else  despaired,  had  gone  out  to 
ttjo  Paoiflc,  and  found  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  home. 
This  lady  was  a  courtier  for  ten  years'  standing;  and  waited 
her  opportunity;  but  when  it  did  come,  she  took  it,  rtnd  she 
soon  found  that  no  great  tact  or  skill  was  necessary  on  such  an 
occasion  aa  this.  She  was  listened  to  with  great  sympathy, 
and  the  very  next  day  some  inquiries  were  made,  the  result  ol 
which  was  that  the  Horse  Guards  offered  Lieutenant  General 
RoUoston  the  command  of  a  crack  regiment  and  a  full  gener- 
alship. At  the  same  time,  it  was  intimated  to  him  from  an 
other  official  quarter,  that  a  baronetcy  was  at  his  service,  if  he 
felt  disposed  to  accept  it.  The  tears  came  into  the  stout  old 
warrior's  eyes  at  this  sudden  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  and  Hel- 
en kissed  old  Wardlaw  of  her  own  accord;  and  the  star  of  the 
Wardlaws  rose  iqto  the  ascendant,  and  for  a  lime  Robert  Pcu- 
fold  seemed  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

The  very  day  General  Rollestou  became  Sir  Edward,  a 
man  and  a  woman  called  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  and 
asked  for  Miss  Helen  Rolleston. 

The  answer  was,  she  had  left  the  hotel  about  ten  days. 

"Where  is  she  gone,  if  you  please?" 

*'We  don^t  know." 

"Why,  hasn't  she  loft  her  new  -address?' 

**No.    The  footman  came  for  letters  sevtnal  timow." 

Np  information"  was  to  bo  got  here,  and  Mr.  Penfold  and 
Nancy  Rouse  went  home  greatly  disappointed,  and  puz/.led 
what  to  do.  ^ 

•  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  easy  for  Mr.  Penfold  to  learn 
the  new  address  of  Miss  Rolleston.  He  had  only  to  ask  Ar- 
thur Wardlaw.  But,  lo'tcll  the  truth,  during  the  last  fortnight 
Nancy  Rouse  had  impressed  her  views  steadily  and  persistent- 
ly on  his  mind,  and  he  had  also  made  a  discovery  that  co-op- 
erated with  her  influence  and  arguments,  to  undermine  his 
confidence  in  his  employer.  What  that  discovery  wan,  wc 
must  leave  him  to  relate. 

Look,  then,  at  mattei-s  with  a  less  uususpicions  eye  than 
heretofore,  he  could  not  help  observing  that  Arthur  Wardlaw 
never  put  into  the  office  letter-box  a  single  letter  foi  lii.s 
sweetheart.  He  must  write  to  her,  thought  Michael:  but  1  am 
not  to  know  her  address.  Suppose,  after  all,  hn  did  intercept 
that  letter. 

And  now.  like  other  simple,  credulous  men  whose  coiindcncc 
has  been  shaken,  he  was  literally  brimful  of  suspicions,  nomo 
of  them  reasonable,  some  of  them  rather  absurd. 

He  had  too  little  art  lo  conceal  his  change  of  mind;  and  so. 
very  soon  after  his  vaiu  attempt  to  see  Helen  Rolleston  at  UK- 
inn,  he  was  bundled  off  to  Scotland  on  business  of  the  office. 

Nancy  missed  him  sorely.  She  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world. 
She  managed  to  get  through  the  day— work  helped  her;  but  at 
night  she  sat  disconsolate  and  bewildered,  and  she  wa.s  now 
begmning  to  doubt  her  own  theory.  For  certainly,  if  all  thai 
money  had  been  Joe  Wylio's,  he  would  hardly  have  left  (lie 
country  without  if. 

Now,  the  second  cveniuLr  alter  Michacrsdeparlure,  shu  uab 
Heated  m  his  room,  brooding,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  ih>- 
cuhar  i^nocthij?  next  door. 


She  listened  a  little  while,  and  then  stole  softly  down  st 
to  her  own  little  room. 

Her  suspicions  were  correct.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  knc 
iug  that  bad  preceded  the  phenomenon  of  the  band  and  ba 
notes.  She  peeped  into  the  kitchen  and  whispered,  '*JeBD 
Polly  -come  hero." 

A  stout  washerwoman  and  the  mile  of  a  servant  caaie  w 
doling. 

''Now  you  stand  there,"  said  Nancy,  "and  do  as  I  bid  y 
Hold  your  tongues,  new.    I  know  all  about  it. 

The  myrmidons  stood  silent,  but  with  panting  bosoms; 
the  mysterious  knocking  now  concluded  and  a  brick  in 
chimney  began  to  move. 

It  came  out,  and  immediately  a  hand  with  a  ring  on  it  a 
through  the  aperture,  and  felt  about 

The  mile  stood  firm,  but  the  big  washerwoman  gave  sign: 
agitation  that  promised  to  end  in  a  scream. 

Nancy  put  her  hand  roughly  before  the  woman's  moi 
"Hold  your  tongue,  ye  great  soft—"'  And,  without  finish 
her  sentence,  phc  darted  to  the  chimney  and  seized  the  hi 
with  both  her  own  and  pulled  it  with  such  violence  that 
wrist  followed  it  through  the  masonry,  and  a  roar  was   hea 

''Hold  on  to  my  waist,  Polly,"  she-cried.  "Jenny,  take 
poker  and  thai  string,  and  tie  his  hand  to  it  while  wo  bold 
Quick!  quickl    Are  ye  asleep?*' 

Thus  adjured,  the  mite  fc'»l  the  poker  against  fhe  wall,  s 
tried  to  tie  the  wiist  to  il. 

This,  honf'vor.  was  not  <^^^y.  the  hand  struggled  so  dc.^qi 
atcly. 

However,  i)ulling  is  a  matter  of  weight,  rather  than  muM 
and  the  weight  ol  the  two  women  pulling  downwards  ov 
powered  the  violent  ntnigglci  of  the  man;  and  the  mite  e< 
trived  to  tie  the  pokor  to  the  Avrir-l,  and  repeat  the  ligature 
dozen  times  in  a  figur*^  of  eight. 

Then  the  owner  of  the  hand,  who  had  hitherto  shown  vioh 
strength,  taken  at  a  dlMidvautage,  now  showed  intelliffcn< 
Convinced  that  ^^kill  as  well  as  force  were  *)gainst  bun, 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  became  quiet. 

The  women  contemplatod  their  feat  with  flushed  checks  a 
sparkling  eyes.. 

When  they  had  feasted  a  reasonable  time  on  the  impriaoo 
hand,  and  two  of  them,  true  to  their  sex,  had  scrnUoizec] 
green  stone  upon  om^  of  the  fingures,  to  see  whether  it « 
real  or  false,  Nancy  »j)uk  them  by  the  shoulders,  and  handl 
theni  good  humoredly  out  of  the  room. 

She  then  lowered  the  gas  and  came  out,  and  locked  t 
room  up,  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

■•ril  have  my  supper  with  you,"  said  she.  "Come,  Jeno 
I'm  cook;  and  you  make  the  kitchen  as  a  body  could  cat  oft* 
for  1  expect  visitors." 

*'Lu,  ma'am,"  said  the  mite;  *he  can't  get  out  of.the  chii 
ney  to  visit  hujj  through  the  street  door." 

'*No,  girl,"  said  Nancy.  *But  h*^  can  send  a  halbbassadtj 
so  Show  her  heyes  and  plague  her  art,  as  the  play  sa^s,  for 
all  the  dirty  kitchens  give  me  hers.  I  never  was  tht^  bi 
once,  and  my  slipper  come  ofl  for  the  muck,  a  sticking  to 
body  like  birdlimo. 

There  wa.<5  a  knock  at  Nancy's  street  door;  the  little  scrvao 
full  of  curiosity,was  for  running  to  it  on  the  instant.  l>ut  Nai 
cy  checked  her. 

"Take  your  lime"  .<\h\  she.  "It  is  only  a  lo«lgiiig  houj 
Iv'^ppfr."' 

('II  \  VI  K  K      LX  I  v. 

Sir  K'lward  Kollc-ton  could  not  but  feel  hit*  obligations  t 
th<' Wardlaws,  and,  when  his  daughter  got  better,  he  spoil 
Warmly  on  Iho  subject,  and  asked  her  to  consider  seriousl 
whcllici  .lie  iiad  not  tricil  Arthur's  afi'oction  sufficiently 

"He  dues  not  complain  to  you,  I  know, ^'  said  he;  but  h 
(cvU  it  very  hard  lliat  you  .should  punish  him  for  an  act  of  ir 
justice  that  has  already  so  deeply  afflicted  him.  He  says  b 
believes  ^.omc  fool  or  viliain  heard  him  say  that  two  thotisani 
pounds  was  to  int  bonowrd  between  them,  and  went  and  in 
posed  on  Uobcrt  Pen  fold's  cicdnlity,  niraniug.  perhaps,  lo  cal 
again  after  the  not»»  had  hopn  cashed,  and  get  Arthur's  <*hjir 
of  the  money." 

*'Bnt  why  did  he  not  coim'  forward.'  "     ♦ 

•'He  declares  he  did  not  know  wIkm  ihe  liial  wa.-i  till  j 
month  after:  hi,  father  bears  him  out;  «ays  he  was  actually  de 
lirious,  and  his  life  in  danger-  I  my.s(;lfican  testify  that  he  \m 
cut  dowihjuHl  in  Ihirf  way,  whou  he  heard  the  Proserpine  wai 
lost,  and  you  on  board  her.  Why  not  give  him  credit  for  tti 
same  genuine  distress  at  young  Pcnfold's  misj'ortuue?  Come 
Helen,  is  it  fair  to  alllict  and  punioh  this  gentleman  for  the  mil 
fortune  of  another,  whom  he  never  speaks  of  but  \yith  affection 
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a  pity?  He  8ays  that  if  you  would  marry  bim  at  once,  bo 
inkti  be  should  feel  ulrong  euougb  to  tbrow  bimself  into  the 
Use  witb  you,  and  would  spare  ncitber  money  nor  labor  to 
ear  Robert  Feiifoid;  but,  as  it  ia,  he  says  be  feels  so  wrctcb- 
1,  and  so  tortured  with  jealousy,  that  he  can't  cooperate 
armly  with  you,  though  bis  conscience  reproaches  bim  every 
xy.  Poor  young  man!  His  is.  really  a  very  hard  case.  For 
au  promised  him  your  hand  before  you  ever  saw  Robert 
enfold." 

•'I  did  "  naid  Uelcu;  "but  1  did  not  say  when.  Let  me  have 
ue  year  lo  my  good  work,  before  1  devote  ray  whole  life  to 
rtbur.'' 

*'\Vcll,  it  will  bo  a  yuHV  wasted.     Why    postpone  your  mai- 
iage  for  that?  ' 
"1  promised." 

**Yes,  but  be  chose  to  fancy  young  Wardiaw  is  his  enemy, 
ou  might  relax  that,  now  he  tells  you  ho  will  co-operate  with 
ou  as  your  husband.  Now,  Helen,  tell  the  truth,~is  it  a  wo- 
lan's  work?  Have  you  found  it  so?  Will  not  Arthur  do  it 
tetter  than  you?*' 

Helen,  weakened  already  by  days  of  suflering,  began  to  cry. 
nd  say,  '*What  shall  I  do?  what  shall  1  do?" 

'*If  yon  have  any  doubt,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "then 
bink  of  what  i  owe  to  these  Wardlaws,-' 

And.  witb  that  he  kissed  her,  and  left  her  in  tears;  and,  soon 
liter,  sent  Arthur  bimself  up  to  plead  his  own  cause. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon;  the  long  French  casements 
ooking  on  the  garden  of  the  Square,  were  open,  and  the  balmy 
dr  came  in  and  wooed  the  beautiful  girl's  cheek,  and  just 
birred  her  hair  at  times. 

Arthur  Wardiaw  came  softly  in,  and  gazed  at  her  as  she  lay; 
Acr  loveliness  filled  his  heart  and  soul;  he  came  and  knell  by 
tier  sofa,  and  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  his  own  eyes 
glistened  with  tenderness. 
He  had  one  thing  in  bis  favor.    He  loved  her. 
Her  knowledge  of  this  bad  more  than  once  befrieuded  him, 
and  made  her  refuse  to  suspect  him  of  any  great  ill;  it  be- 
friended hira  now.    She  turned  a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  bim. 
•'Poor  Arthurl"  she  said.    **You  and  I  ai*e  both  unhappy." 
•*But  we  shall  be  happy,  ere  long,  I  hope,"  said. Arthur. 
Helen  shook  her  head. 

Then  be  patted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  said  he  would  be 
her  servant,  as  well  as  a  husband,  and  no  wish  of  her  heart 
shoulifgo  ungratified. 
"None?"  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him 
"Not  one,"  said  be:  "upon  my  honor." 
Then  he  was  so  soft  and  persuasive,  and   alluded  so  deli- 
Icatefy  to  hei^pligbtcd  faith,  that  she  felt   like  a   poor  bird 
caught  in  a  silken  net. 
'Sir  IklwarAfe  very  good, '  said  be;  "he  feels  for  me," 
At  that  mon^t,  a  note  was  scut  up. 
"Mr.  WardUKv  is  here,  and  has  asked  me  when  the  marriage 
is  to  be.     I  can't  tell  him;  I  look  like  a  fool." 

Helen  sidled  deeply,  and  had  began  to  gather  those  tears 
that  wealKn  a  woman.  She  glanced  despairingly  to  and  fro : 
and  saw  no  escape.  Then,  Heaven  knows  why  «r  wherefore — 
protf  j|y  with  no  clear  design  at  all  but  a  woman's  weak  de- 
sign cause  a  momentary  divei*sion,  to  put' off  the  inevitable 
lITtive  minutes,— she  said  to  Arthur:  "Please  give  me  that 
prayer-book.  Thank  you.  It  Is  right  you  should  know  this." 
And  she  put  Cooper's  deposition,  and  Welch's,  into  his  hands. 
He  devoured  them,  and  started  up  in  great  indignation.  "It 
is  an  abominable  slander,"  said  he.  "We  have  Tost  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  by  the  wreck  of  that  ship,  and  Wylle's  life  was 
saved  by  a  miracle  as  well  as  your  own.  It  is  a  foul  slander. 
1  hurl  it  fron^me."  And  be  made  his  word  good  by  hurling 
the  prayer-book  out  of  the  window. 

Helen  uttered  a  scream.    "My  mother's  prayer  book,"  she 
cried. 
"Ob!  I  beg  pardon,'-  said  be. 

•*As  well  you  may,''  said  she.  "lUin  and  send  George 
after  it." 

"No,  I'll  go  mysell,"  said  bo.  -Pray  forgive  me:  you  don't 
know  what  a  terrible  slander  they  have  desecrated  your  prayer- 
hook  with.'* 

He  ran  out,  and  was  a  long  time  gone.  He  came  back  at 
lust,  looking  terrified. 

"1  can't  find  it,l'  said  he;  "somebody  has  carried  it  off.  0 . 
iiow  anfortunate  I  am!'' 
"Not  find  it,"  said  Helen.  '-But  it  must  bo  found.^' 
"Of  course  it  must  b )  fouud,"  said  Arthur.  "A  pretty  scan- 
dal to  go  into  the  hands  6f  Heaven  knows  who.  I  shall  offe^ 
twenty  guineas  reward  for  it  at  once.  I'll  go  down  to  the 
Times*  this  moment.    Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky?" 


"Yci^,  go  at  once,"  said  Helen;  "and  I'll  send  the  servants 
into  the  'fc.^uare.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  unkind,  Arthur, 
but  you  ou^'^^*'  ^^^  '°  '^^^*^  thrown  my  prayer-book  into  the 
public  street.  '  ^      ,  ,         ,    ,  . 

"I  knowl  oUk'^^''  ^}^^'     ^  ^^'"  hshumed  of  it  myself. 

"Well  let  me  .seethe  udvertisemcnt.'' 

"You  shall.    I  bk.^^^'  "^  doubt  we  shall  recover  it." 

Next  morning  the  "^'^^^^  contained  an  advertisement  ottering 
twenty  guineas  for  a  m  Ayer  book  lost  in  Hanover  Square,  and 
valuable  not  in  i'solf,  hu}  »«  ^  fflic  of  a  deceased  parent. 

In  the  aftcrnooa,   Artbu. '  .^^^"^'^   ^«   ^^^^"^   »*  anybody  had  . 
brought  the  prayer-book  baCk>*       ,      •  i    vt    •> 

Helen  shook  her  head  sadly,  fc^  "^  u     '/n\  ,i  . 

He  seemed  very  sorry,  and  so  p^'Qitcnt,  that  Helen  said: 

"Do  not  despair.  -And  if  It  is  gok^'.'  ^hy,  I  must  remember 
you  have  forgiven  me  sumolhing,  and  1  ^^^^^  forgive  you.'- 

The  footman  came  ill.  -h      f 

"If  you  please,  miss,  here  is  a  woman  ^^^^"^^  to  speak  to 
you;  savs  she  has  brought  a  prayer-book." 

"0,  show  her  up  ut  once,"  cried  Helen.  .       . 

Arthur  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  a  cynioai  .^^^'^'  "® 
had  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  not  the  one  he  l!*"  """^ 
out  of  the  window  yesterday. 

A  tall  woman  came  in.  wearing  u  thick  veil,  that  conceau'**^ 
her  features. 

She  entered  on  hei*  business  at  once.  | 

"You  lost  a  prayor-book  in  this  Square,  yesterdav,  madam."     \ 

''Yes.*' 

''Y'ou  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  fur  it.'' 

"Yes," 

"Please  to  look  at  this  one." 

Helen  examined  it,  and  said  with  joy  it  was  hers. 

Arthur  was  thunderstruck.     He  could  not  believe  his  senses 

"Let  me  look  at  it,'-'  said  he. 

His  eyes  went  at  once  to  the  writing.  He  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  and  stood  petrified. 

The  woman  took  the  prayer-book  oat  of  his  unresisting 
band,  and  said: 

"You'll  excuse  mo,  sir;  but  it  is  a  large  reward,  and  gen- 
tlefolks sometimes  go  from  their  word  when  the  .'irticle  is 
found." 

Helen,  who  was  deligbtod  at  getting  back  her  book,  and 
rather  tickled  at  Arthur  having  to  pay  twenty  guineas  for 
losing  it,  burst  out  laughing,  and  said: 

"Give  her  the  reward,  Arthur;  I  am  not  going  to  pay  for 
your  misdeeds." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  struggling  for  composure. 

He  sat  down  to  draw  a  check. 

"What  name  shall  I  put?" 

"Hum!    Edith  Hesket." 

"Twot's?" 

"No,  only  one.*' 

"There." 

"Thank  you,  sir.'" 

She  put  the  check  into  her  purse,  and  brought  the  prayer- 
book  to  Helen. 

"Lock  it  up  at  once,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  Arthur 
beard  her  murmur,  but  not  the  words;  and  she  retired,  leaving 
Helen  staring  with  amazement,  and  Arthur  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. 

('  I!  A  J*  r  i:  K     L  X  V. 

When  the  Springbok  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  island,  a 
solitary  form  was  seen  on  telegraph  hill. 

When  she  passed  eastward,  out  of  sight  of  that  point,  a  soli- 
tary figure  was  seen  on  the  cliffs. 

When  her  course  brought  the  island  dead  astern  of  her.  a 
solitary  figure  stood  on  the  east  bluff  of  the  island,  and  was  the 
last  object  seen  from  the  boat  as  she  left  those  waters  for  ever. 

What  words  can  tell  the  sickening  sorrow  and  utter  desola- 
tion that  possessed  that  yearning  bosom. 

When  the  boat  that  bad  carried  Helen  away  was  out  of  sight, 
he  came  back  with  uneven  steps  to  the  cave,  and  looked  at  all 
the  familiar  objects  with  stony  eyes,  and  scarce  recognized 
them,  for  the  sunshine  of  her  presence  was  there  no  more.  He 
wandered  to  and  fro  in  a  heavy  stupor,  broken  every  now  and 
then  by  sharp  pangs  of  agony  that  almost  made  him  scream. 
And  so  the  poor,  bereaved  creature  wandered  about  all  day. 
He  could  not  eat,  he  could  not  sleep,  bis  misery  was  more  than 
be  could  bear.  One  day  of  desolation  succeeded  another. 
And  what  men  say  so  hastily,  was  true  for  once.  "His  life  was 
a  burden."  He  dragged  it  about  with  him  he  scarce  knew 
how. 
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lie  becfau  to  bate  all  the  things  he  had  loVcd  whil  si  she  was 
there.  The  beautiful  cave,  all gloli&us  with  pearl,  that  he  had 
made  for  her,  he  could  not  enter  it,  the  sight  killed  him  and 
she  not  there. 

lie  left  Paradise  Buy  altogether  at  la.st,  and  anchored  his 
boat  in  a  nook  of  Seal  Bay,  and  theie  he  slept  in  general:  but 
sometimes  he  would  lie  down,  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 
and  sleep  as  long  as  ho  could. 

To  him  to  wake  was  a  calamity,  And,  when  ho  did  wake, 
It  was  always  with  a  dire  sense  of  reviving  misery,  and  a  deep 
«igh  at  the  dark  day  ho  knew  awaited  him. 

His  flesh  wasted  on  his  bonc5,  and  his  clothes  hung  loohl) 
about  him.  The  sorrow  of  the  mind  reduced  him  almost  to 
that  miserable  condition,  in  which  he  had  landed  on  the  island. 

The  dog  and  tho  seal  were  faithful  to  hhn;  used  to  lie  bcBidc 
him,  and  often  whimpered;  their  minds,  accu.stomed  to  com 
municate  without  the  aid  of  bpeech,  found  out.  Heaven  Knows 
how,  that  he  was  In  grief  or  in  sickness. 

These  two  creatures,  perhaps,  saved  his  life,  or  his  rin«oii. 
Thev  came  b<>tween  his  bereaved  heart  and  utter  solitude. 

Thus  parsed  a  month  of  wretchedness  nuspcakHblc. 

Then  iiis  grief  took  a  less  .<ullcn  form. 
.   Ho  came  back  to  Paradise  Bay,  and  at  sight  of  it  h«*  burst 
>0*:o  a  passion  of  weeping. 

These  were  his  first  tear.'?,  and  inaugurulcd  a  grief  more  tin 
der  than,  but  less  akin  to  madness  and  despair. 

Now  he  used  to  go  about  and  cry  her  name  al«nid.  )»;»«  inn 
ntely,  by  night  and  day. 

"Oh,  Helen!    Helen!" 

And  next  his  mind  changed  in  one  itbpcct.  and  he  dun;;  Ut 
every  reminiscence  of  her.  livery  morning  he  went  round  hrr 
haunts,  and  kissed  every  place  whore  he  had  seen  ]hv  put  ha 
hand. 

Only  the  cave  he  could  nut  face. 

He  tried,  too.  He  went  to  the  mouth  of  it  ngaia  and  again, 
and  looked  in;  but  ro  in  it  and  faco  it.  empty  of  her  lio  ronld 
not. 

lie  prayed  often. 

One  night  he  saw  her  in  u  dream. 

She  bent  a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  him,  and  huid  Jnit  those 
words,  "Live  in  my  cave,"  then  vanished. 

Alone  on  an  island  in  the  vast  Pacific,  who  can  escape  super 
stition?  U  fills  the  air;  He  took  this  communication  a^  a  com 
maud,  and  the  next  night  he  slept  in  the  cave. 

But  he  entered  it  in  tho  dark  and  loft  it  before  dawn 

By  degrees,  however,  he  plucked  up  courage  and  faced  it  in 
daylight.  But  it  war  a  <;v\  trial;  In;  canic  out  crving  hiltirlv 
after  a  few  minutes. 

Still  ho  pcraever«d,  because  hrv  image  had  bade  him,  and  at 
last  one  evening  he  even  lighted  tho  lamp,  and  sat  there  look- 
ing at  the  gloriou.s  walls  and  roof  his  hapless  love  had  made. 

Getting  stronger  by  degrees,  he  .searched  about  and  found 
little  relics  of  her,  a  glove,  a  needle,  a  great  hat  she  had  made 
out  of  largo  leaves.    All  these  he  wept  over  and  cherished. 

But  one  day  he  found  at  tho  very  back  of  the  cave  a  relic 
that  made  him  start  as  if  a  viper  had  sinnjr  hh  lovln/r  heart 
ft  was  a  letter. 

He  knew  it  in  a  moment.  It  had  aheu«l\  caus:ed  him  nianv 
a  pang;  but  now  it  aliunst  drove  him  mad.'  Artliur  Waidlaw'^ 
letter. 

He  recoiled  from  it  and  lc(  it  lie.  He  werit  out  ol  th*' 
cave,  and  curbed  hi.is  hard  late.  But  he  came  back,  ft  war^ 
one  of  lhos(j  horrible  things  a  man  abhors,  yet  cannot  Keep 
away  from.  IIo  look  it  up,  and  dashed  it  down  with  ru"n 
many  tunes;  but  it  all  ended  in  his  lighting  the  lamp  at  nirrht 
and  torturing  himself  with  every  word  of  that  loving  letter 

And  sho  was  going  homo  to  the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  he 
was  left  prisoner  on  the  island.  He  cursed  his  generous  follv 
and  writhed  in  agony  at  the  thought.  He  raged  wilh  jeol.uj -v 
so  that  his  very  grief  was  blunted  for  a  lime. 

He  felt  as  if  he  must  go  mad. 

Then  ho  prayed- prayed  fervently.  And  at  lu^-l.  uoin  out  ' 
with  such  fierce  and  contending  cnioliuns,  he  fell  into  a  d«'ep  I 
sleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  sun  wus  high  in  heaveji.  ! 

He  woke;  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  fatal  letter  l^ing  ' 
at  his  feet  in  a  narrow  stream  of  sunshine  that  came  peering  iiT 

He  eyed  it  u  ilh  horror.  Thi«  then  was  to  haunt  him  by  ni-ht 
and  day.  • 

He  eyed  it  and  eyed  it.  Then  turned  his  Ince  froui  i<.  Bui 
could  not  help  eyeing  it  again. 

And  at  last  certain  words  in  this  letter  seemed  to  him  to  bear 
an  affinity  to  another  piece  of  writing.that'had  also  caused  him 


a  great  woo.  Memory,  by  its  subtle  links,  connected  the; 
enemies  of  his  together.  He  eyed  it  still  more  kcenl; 
that  impresfiion  became  strengthened.  He  took  the  letl< 
looked  at  it  close,  and  held  it  at  arm's  length,  and  devou 
and  tho  eflect  of  this  keen  examination  was  very  rcmar] 
U  seemed  to  restore  the  man  to  energy  and  to  somelbio 
hope.  His  eyes  spnrkled.  and  n  triumphant  ah!  bui"8l  frt 
bosom. 

He  became  once  moie  a  man  of  action.  He  ro,-:e,  and  bi 
and  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  upon  the  sauds,  woikingh 
up  to  a  daring  enterprise.  He  took  his  saw  into  the  j 
and  cut  down  a  tree  ol  a  kind  common  enough  there.  J 
wonderfully  boft,  and  almost  as  light  as  cork.  The  w< 
this  tree  was  literally  uselo^  lor  any  other  purpose  Ibaj 
to  which  Pcniold  destined  it.  He  cut  a  great  many  blot 
this  wood,  and  drilled  holes  in  them,  and,  having  bundr 
yards  of  good  line,  attached  thtt-e  quat-i  corks  to  the  gun 
so  as  to  make  a  lileboat.  This  work  tool:  him  several 
during  which  time  an  event  occurred  that  encouraged  bin 
One  morning  he  saw  about  a  million  bird.s  very  bu.sy 
bav,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  spermaceti  whale  come  ashor< 
Ho  went  out  to  her  directly  with  all  his  tools,  for  he  %\ 
oil  for  his  enterprise,  and  the  seal  oil  was  <  xhaustcd. 

When  he  got  near  the  whale  in  his  boat,  he  observed  i 
poon  sticking  in  the  animal's  back.  He  cut  steps  with  Li 
in  the  slippery  carcaifs.  and  got  up  to  it  as  well  as  he  c 
extracted  it  by  cutting  and  pulling,  and  threw  it  down  iu 
boat,  but  not  till  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  stick  a 
piece  ol  blubber  on  the  barbed  point.  He  then  8awc< 
!  hacked  under  diflicultie.^,  being  buffeted  and  bothered 
thousands  of  birds,  so  enger  for  slices,  that  it  was  as  mu 
he  could  do  to  avoid  the  making  of  minced  fowl;  but  tr 
his  gentle  creed,  ho  contrived  to  get  three  hundred  wei^ 
blubber  without  doxynright  killing  any  of  these  greedy 
pet  iters,  though  he  bufl'eled  some  of  them,  and  nearly  kn< 
out  what  little  sense  they  had.  He  came  ashore  wilh  his 
ber  and  harpoon,  and,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  latlt 
found  that  tlie  name  of  the  owner  was  cut  deeply  in  the 
Joi»h.  Fullalove,  J.  Fernandez.  Thi.^  inscription  had  a 
effect  on  Robert  Penfold's  mind.  It  schemed  to  bring  the  ii 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  humanity  iu  general,  nearer  to  hi 

Ho  boiled  down  the  blubber,  and  put  a  barrel  of  c 
board  his  life-boat.  He  had  ahhip's  lantern  to  burn  it  in. 
also  pitched  her  bottom  ao  far  as  he  could  get  at  it  Ihd 
visioned  her  lor  a  long  voyage:  taking  care  to  lash  tho  w 
catsk  and  beef  ca:k  t')  the  joie  thwart  aiul  foremast,  in  ca 
rough  weather. 

When  ho  had  done  all  thi.^  it  occurred  to  Ma  »add< 
that  should  he  ever  escape  the  winds  and  waves,  and  g 
I'iugland,  he  would  then  ha\e  to  encounter  difficulties  and 
gors  of  another  cla.^s.  and  lo.:e  the  battle  by  JBpovorty. 

"1  play  my  la^t  stake  now."  .said  he  ^  will  thru 
chance  away."  , 

He  reflected,  \sith  great  bilterue*^.^.  on  the  mio|iy  that 
of  money  had  already  brought  on  him.  and  he  voaT^  to  r 
England  rich,  xjr  go  to  tho  bottom  of  the  Pacific.  ,, 

This  may  seem  a  strange  vow  for  a  man  to  make  on  m 
known  island;  but  KobertPeufold  had  a  powerful  undetS 
ing,  sharpened  by  adversity,  and  his  judgment  told  him  i 
that  he  posdOi^scd  wealth  on  this  island,  both  directly  an 
directly.  In  tho  first  place  knowledge  is  sometime-n  we 
and  Ihe  knowlodgo  of  this  i.dand  wa.s  a  thing  he  could  ;>( 
the  American  merchants  on  tho  coabt  ol  Chili ;  and  with 
view,  he  put  on  board  hi^  boat  specimens  of  the  ca^^jia 
other  woodi.  Iruit,  .apices,  pitch,  guano,  pink  and  red  c 
pearl  oysttMs.  shells,  chochineal,  quartz,  cotton,  ^Ic. 

Then  he  took  his  chisel  and  struck  all  the  larger  poiir 
the  fchellb  that  lined  Helen's  cave.  The  walls  and  roof  yic 
nine  enormous  pearl  ,  thirty  large  ones,  and  a  great  raai 
the  usual  siz«\ 

He  made  a  pocket  in.  ide  hi,  v  aislcoal  to  hold  llio  pi 
safe. 

Then  he  took  his  .-]»ade  and  dug  into  tho  Spanish  abij 
treasure.  But  this  was  terrible  work.  The  sand  returned  \ 
the  spade  and  trebled  his  labor. 

The  condition,  to  which  time  and  bmg  submcri^iou  bai 
duccd  this  ^hip  and  cargo,  was  truly  remarkable.     Notbii 
be  seen  of  tho  deck  but  a  thin  brown  streak  that  mingled 
the  sand  in  patchfs:  of  the  timbers  nothing  but  the  uprli 
and  of  these  the  larger  half  eaten  and  dissolved. 

He  dug  five  days  and  found.nothing  solid. 

OnHhe  sixth,  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  tho  ship,  he  st: 
U  spade  against  something  hard  and  heavy. 
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'  w.i-  iiiipalicnt 

h;i\c  I  e\[»o.-<'il 
ilt'ltjid.  not  lo  ])0 


3n  inj^pcclion  it  looked  like  ore.  but  of  what  inolal  lie  couUl 

i  tell;  it  wns  as  black  as  a  coal.    IIo  threw  tbis  on  one  siilo. 

1  found  notbing  more;  but  the  next  day  be  turned  up  nome 

nll<*r  fratjmonis,  whicli  be  Ir-ok  borne  and  cbMUcd  willi  Ihne 

ce. 

riiey  carae  out    briglit  in  |»l:ict'    lil.o  silv«*r.     One  ))irce  wa^ 

dently  a   conn:loiiieraru*n   of  st^veriil   Milvor   coniu,  and  tbe 

ler  was  a  silver  coin  encruNU-d  witli  .'<.uie  niavini*  growHi  or 

ler. 

This  discovery  threw  li-^'lit  on  lln»  ollior      Tiie  i>i»^oe  of  bluck 

S  weighing  about  8fven  pounds,  was  in  reality  sihvr  coin 

»t  a  century  of  submersion  bad  reduced  lo  tbe  vtry  appear- 

:o  it  wore  before  il  ever  went  intcrtbe  luinaee. 

ie  dug  with  fresh  energy  on  tlii-  di  ;•<•;' iv   bni  found  ]uM\- 

:  more  in  the  ship  that  day. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  cany  till  ;i  !•  w  luindred  w<lglil 

pink  coral. 

lie  got  .some  line  siKtiuuMis;  un,i.  wiiiU  In-  \v  i-  at  tb.il  \v*iik, 

fell  in  wi*h  a  pitce  that  looked  very  solid  at  (be  root  and 
nauirally  heavy.  On  a  nearer  examination  Ibi.s  proved  (o 
a  foreign  subMance  encrusted  with  coral.  It  bad  twined 
(1  twisted  and  curb»d  over  tbo  tbinjc  in  a  mo.-^t  unheard  of 
y.  Robert  took  it  home,  and  by  rubbiuf^  lioie  and  there 
lU  lime  juice,  at  last  .saliafied  bim-df  that  (liI-  obircl  wa-  a 
rer  box  about  the  si/.e  of  an  oclavo  volinnc. 
it  bad  no  key  hole  :  bad  evideuliy  bctii  sobbrtd  up  for 
eater  i*ecurity.  and  liobt»rt  wa.^  b  f i"  to  conji  oiure  bow  it  luid 
me  there,  lie  connecl^d  it  at  onct'  witii  the  f-liip.  and  bdt 
Jined  that  some  attempt  bad  \»ov\\  iii;ul<'  lo  -avc  it.  Tlu'vo  il 
d  luia  by  the  side  of  tbe  vs  ^.  el  ull  tbeh*;  yeai>-,  but  lallinjj: 
(ar  of  the  sand  bad  been  embvatM.-d  by  llie  i^rov.  int<  cojal. 
d  wa3  now  a  curiosity,  if  not  a  Ircfvf  uiv. 
He  would  not  bieak  Ibe  coral,  loil  pyl  il  o.j  buaul  iii.<  lib'- 
►at  just  as  it  wa.s. 

And  now  he  dug  n*)  mure.  il<;  t!i<j.i^;bl  be 
illeon  as  well  as  the  i.^land,  by  s.iinple.  and  !i 
be  gone. 

He  reproached  himself,   a   litllo   unju.-(ly. 
Oman  to  undertake  the  ta.  k  of  clearing  bim. 
•'To  what  annoyances,  and  perhaps  aftVonls, 
ir,''  said  he.     "No,  it  is  a  man's  bufln*': :  lo 
ifeoded." 

To  conclude.  At  bii^b  tide  on«'  fiiu;  aitemouu  bo  \»'ent  on 
)arJ  with  Pouto,  and,  hoisting  bis  foicsail  only,  crosi^ed  tbe 
ly,  ranging  along  tbe  i^iland  (III  he  uMclu'd  the  bluff.  TJe 
)t  under  this,  and^y  moans  ol  bis  ciiinpas  and  prcviou;  ob 
!rvations,  set  the  boat's  lioad  evaclly  on  llu' line  Ibe  dueks 
«Atotake.  Then  ho  >'t  bis  mainsail  i)o.  and  IreOboil 
fi<lly  out  aoiys  the  great  I'Hcific  Ocean. 
Tijue  seems  fcwear  out  everything,  even  bad  luck.  It  run 
ronf{  against  M^ert  Penfold  for  years:  but,  when  it  bad 
rack  its  worst  MTW,  and  parted  him  and  Helen  Rolleston 
relaxed,  and  fj&ae  of  good  luck  set  in,  which,  unlortunatoly, 
>6  broken  hafcr ted  man  could  not  appreciate  at  the  time, 
however,  sowwa-s.  lie  wanted  oil,  and  a  whale  came  ashore  . 
[e  waota^liHi^ure,  and  the  sea  gave  him  a  little  back  of  all  it 
■^'iMllJ^ed:  and  now  he  wanted  fine  weather;  and  the 
ceaojpdays  and  nights  was  like  poae.b-colorcd  gla^s.  dimpled 
gjjPa  there:  and  soft  w<\  lorly  airs  fanno.l  bim  along  by 
l^and  day. 

To  be  sure  be  was  on  the  tui».*  l\ititi>;  Ocean,  at  a  i>eriod 
lien  It  was  entirely  free  from  storms.  Slill  even  for  that  lat- 
tade  he  had  wonderful  weather  for  six  days,  and  on  the 
sventh  he  fell  in  with  a  schooner,  ti»e  skipper  and  crew  of 
fhich  looked  over  the  bulwarks  with  wonder  and  cordiality. 
•^'^  casting  out  a  rope  astern  took  him  in  tow. 

The  skipper  had  been  eyeing  him  in  amazement  for  some 
"^urs  through  hii^ telescope:  but  ho  wa.s  a  man  that  bad  seen  a 
n;eatraany  strange  things,  and  it  was  al^io  a  point  of  honor 
*'thhim  never  to  allow  that  be  was  a^lonisbed.  or  taken  by 
'urpriae,  or  greatly  moved . 

"W^l,  stranger,  '  .said  he,  "whai  cralt  is  that:" 

•Tlie  Helen." 

"Where  d*ye  hail  from?  not  that  I'm  curious." 

"From  an  unknown  island  ^ 

"^0  tell.    What  anotherl    Is  it  any  way^  nigh:' 

'  ^«ot  within  seven  hundred  miles.-' 

"Je— rnsalem!  Have  you  sailod  all  that  way  in  a  cockle 
«bell?" 

''Yes.'- 

"Why,  what  are  ye?  tbe  Wandering  .Jew  atloat.  or  th 
nurlner?  or  only  a  kinder  nautibn?" 

'I'm a  landsman." 

--^ — I  "      ■  -■  -  — -  --       ~ 
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'•A  landsman!  then  so  is  Neptune.  ^  Wl^at  is  your  name,  when 
you  are  ashore?'' 

"Robert  Penfold.    Tbe  Reverend  lioboit  Penfold." 

•The Reverend-  Je— rusalem!'' 
•May  I  a>k  what  is  your  name,  sirV" 

'Wal,  I  reckon  you  ^may,  stranger.  I'm  Joshua  Kullalove 
of  ibe  United  Stales,  at  pre-ent  locnfed  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.'* 

"Joshua  Fullalovel  Thai  is  lueUy.  I've  got  something 
that  belongs  to  you." 

He  looked  about  and  found  the  harpoon,  and  banded  it  up 
in  a  mighty  straightforward  simple  way, 

Joshua  stared  at  him  incredulously  at  first:  but  ulierwards 
with  amazement.  *IIe  handled  (be  harpoon,  and  in<{uired 
wliere  Rob*  it  had  lallen  with  it.    Robert  told  him. 

"You're  nn  honest  man."  said  Tullalove,  "you  air.  Come 
aboard  ''  Ho  was  then  pleased  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
having  drifted  acro-ss  an  honest  man  in  tbe  middle  of  the  ocean. 
"I've  beerd,"  said  be,  "of  an  old  chap  as  groped  about  all  his 
life  with  a  lantern  and  couldn't  Und  one.    Let's  liquor." 

lie  had  ?ome  celestial  ^mixture  or  other  made,  including 
rum,  mint,  and  snow  from  the  Andes-  And  then  began  his 
interrogatories  again,  disclaiming  curiosity  at  set  intervals. 

••Whither  bound,  honest  man?" 

-The  coast  oft^hlU." 

••Wlial  foi?  ' 

•Tiade." 

"D'ye  bity  oi-.-eilr     X  »t  Ihai  il*.>>  my  business.' 

'•I  wish  to  sell.*' 

"What's  the  merchandise?  " 

••Knowledge:  the  treasure.'' 

Fullalove  scrafthed  his  bead.  *IIan't  ye  got  a  few  conun- 
drums to  swap  for  gold  dust  a.^  Well?"  • 

Robert  smiled  faintly:  the  first  time  this  six  weeks. 

"1  have  to  hcII  the  knowledge  of  an  i.sland,  with  rich  pro- 
ducts: and  I  have  to  sell  the  the  contents  of  a^Spaniih  treasure 
ship,  that  1  found  buried  in  the  sand  of  that  island." 

The  Yankee's  eyes  glistened. 

"Wal,"said  he,  "I  do  bnsine.vi  in  islands  myself.  I've  leased 
this  Juan  Fernandez.  But  one  of  them  is  enough  at  a  time. 
I'm  monarch  of  all  I  .survey:  but  then  what  I  survey  is  a 
mi.vallaneous  bilin'  of  Irish  and  Otahetans,  that  its  pison  to  b? 
monarch  ol.  And  now  tbe  darned  Irish  has  taken  to  con- 
verting tbe  heathens  to  supeislition  and  the  worship  of  imager, 
and  breaks  their  heads  if  they  won't:  and  the  heathens  are  all 
smiles  and  ^'we(>tness  and  immoralily.  \o.  islands  is  no  bait 
to  me." 

"I  never  asked  you."saiil  Robert,  ''What  I  do  ask  you  is 
to  land  me  at  Valparaiso.  There  I  will  find  a  purcha^^or,  and 
will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your  kindness.'.' 

"That  is  fair,"  said  Fullalove  drily,  "what  will  you  pay  mor'' 

•I  will  show  you,"  said  Robert.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket 
tbe  .^nailer  conglomeration  of  Spani.sh  coin,  and  put  it  into 
Fullalove *s  hand.  "That."  F^h\  he,  "Is  silver  coin  I  dug  out 
of  the  galleon. 

Fullalove  inspecloil  it  keenly,  and  trembled  slightly.  Rob- 
ert then  went  lightly  over  the  taffrail  and  slid  down  tbe  low 
rope  into  his  boat.  He  held  up  the  black  mass  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

"This  i-^  solid  .silver.  1  will  give  it  Voii,  and  my  best  thanks. 
to  land  me  at  Valparaiso." 

••Heave  it  aboard,'' said  the  Yankee. 

Robert  steadied  himself,  and  hove  it  on  board,  Tbe  Yankee 
caught  it,  heavy  as  it  was.  and  subjected  it  to  .some  chemical 
test  directly. 

"Wal.*'  said  he,  -'that  is  a  bargain.  I'll  land  ye  at  Valpar- 
aiso for  th's.     Jack,  lay  her  head  S.S.E  and  by  E." 

Having  given  this  order,  he  leaned  over  the  taffrail  and 
asked  for  more  samples.  Robert  showed  bim  the  fruit,  woods, 
and  shells,  and  the  pink  coral;  and  bade  him  observe  that  the 
boat  wa.s  ballasted  with  pearl  oysters.  lie  threw  him  up  one, 
and  a  bunch  of  pink'coral.  He  then  shinned  up  the  rope  again 
and  the  interrogatories  recommenced.  But  this  time  ho  was 
(luestioned  closely  as  to  who  he  was,  and  how  he  came  on  the 
island,  and  the  questions  were  so  shrewd  and  penetrating  that 
bis  fortitude  gave  way,  and  he  cried  out  in  anguish,  "Man, man: 
do  not  torture  me  so.  Oh!  do  not  make  me  talk  of  my  grief, 
and  my  wrongs;  they  are  more  than  T  can  bear. ' 
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THE     UTAH 
PLANCHETTE. 

(From  Daily  Amoiimii; 
CON«'i.i'tiT:i>. 

One  night,  in  answer  to  (lUfslions,  JMaiu-lu'lk' j^avr 
the  personal  lii.story  of  this  anlhoress,  witli  which  no 
one  in  the  room  happened  to  "be  familiar.  The  next 
day,  on  referring  to  her  biography,  written  by  Mr«. 
(Taskell,  It  was  found  that  the  parlicuhirs,  as'given, 
were  correel,  oven  so  far  as  dates  of  v(>ar8,  months, 
and  days. 

But  our  rianchette  is  iiol  oidy  a  pJiih>sopher  and 
a  poet,  piously  mclined,  but,  also,  a  punster.  In  nu- 
merous instances,  it  has  perpetrat<'d  puns  whieh  it 
had  to  undrrlinr  before  its  stupid  r(\aders  could  see 
through  them.  One  of  the  younger  mcndjors  of  the 
family  having  lost  a  gold  pen  and  case,  asked  one 
night  where  it  was.  Planchette  replied,  "Not  lost, 
bnt  gone  before."  "Gone  before  what?*'  some  one 
inquired.  ^'Before-  he  wanlod  to  havo  it  go,*' was 
the  facetious  reply. 

^  One  day  last  week,  Judg(i—  ,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  this  State,  was  visiting  at  the  house,  and 
hearing  of  the  instrument,  wished  it  tt)  write  for  him. 
It  was  asked  what  visitor  was  in  the  room*.  "The 
man  with  the  wig,"  it  replied,  updoubtcdly  referring 
to  the  Judge,  for  our  Planchette  is  English,  where 
judges  wear  wigs.  Li  was  ihon  asked  k)w  a  certain 
bridgacase,  then  before  th(?(.V>url,  would  be  decided, 
to  which  it  replied,  "Ask  the  man  wilh  the  wig;  he 
ought  to  know.''  Thejudge  asked  if  he  was  goino; 
to  Europe  soon,  no  one  in  the  room  knowing  his  in- 
tentions on  the  snbjecl.  Plaiicbetfe  replied,  «Tes," 
then  drew  a  picture  of  a  .steam<^r  with  th(^  Jud"-e 
standing  on   the   quarter  deek    waving   his  handkei'- 

indy  and  wrote  underneath,  "Wiggy,  farewell." 
^The  last  time  wc  witnessed  its  operations  (Thanks- 
giving night),  a  gentleman  was  present  who  Iiad  just 
returned  from  Havana.  Being  utterly  incredulous  of 
Its  powers,  he  commeneed  asking  questions,  and  was 
confounded  at  receiving  intelligent  replies  written  in 
excellent  Spanish.  As  he  was  the  only  i)erson  in  the 
room  understanding  tiie  languag(\  he  beeame  a  speedy 
convert,  and  before  aii  hour  had  passed,  was  as  infat- 
uated a  believer  in  Planchette  a;^  any  of  its  oldest  ac- 
<iuaintanees.  This  same  night  i(  wrote  iji  e?V/7// differ- 
ent languages.  The  sentenees  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  Latin  and  Greek  were  found  to  be 
^^"■^t-  '-I'^ie  otiier  sentenees  professed  to  be  Russian 
and  Dacota,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  gen- 
uine. The  persons  having  their  hands  on  while  it 
was  writing  were  versed  in  but  two  languages,  and 
were  entirely  unconscious  of  what  the  board  was 
writing. 

AltJiough  we  have  not  given  a  tilhe  of  the  remark- 
able  doings  of  this  singidar  discovery,  (we  regard  it 
more  as  a  discovery  than  an  inventiony,  our  story  is 
becoming  too  lengthy.  For  the  genuineness  of  the 
facts  given,  and  many  others  still  more  wonderful,  we 
will  vouch,  and  we  liavc  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  Planchette  is  no  humbug,  in  the  ordinary  aeceiv 
tation  of  the  term. 

A  wvii^v  m  IIa)'2)('r's  'Maciuunc  has  made  a  leada- 
ble  story,  intended  to  show  that  Planchette  is  only  a 
swindle,  operated  by  some  skillful  hypocrite.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  know  from  their  own  experience  that 
the  author  of  said  article  is  either  himself  a  dupe  or  a 
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liypocrite.  Plauehette  can  undou]»tcdly  be  work  ,« 
by  any  person  and  made  to  write  wliatevcr  may  h?\ 
desired,  but  tlie  motion  of  the  arm  is  easily  detect?< 
and  would  deceive  none  but  the  inexperienced.  Ev^i 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  sucb  was  a- 
tually  the  ease,  it  would  still  leave  unexplained  hon 
Kuch'a  person  could  write  in  an  unknown  lang^iag^, 
or  give  correct  information  on  subjects  of  wlHcb  Lj 
was  }>erfectly  ignorant,  or  answer  mental  queatiou?, 
all  of  whieh  Planchette  does.  Moreover,  the  pers^Hw 
operating  the  Plancliette  of  which  we  Lave  spoken 
were  persons  above  the  suspicion  of  deceit,  and  wer? 
examining  the  subject  not  so  much  for  amusement  3« 
for  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena. 

\Vq  have  merely  given  a  few  facts.  As  to  the 
causes  we  have  no  theory  to  offer,  considering  il 
merely  one  of  those  things,  which,  like  electricity 
is  so,  because  it  is  so,"  and  believing  witn  a  writer  h 
the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemhtry,  that  there  is  "on? 
force  or  substance  in  nature,  concerning  which  man- 
kind are  wholly  in  \\w.  dark." 


LADIES'  TABLE. 

INSEIITION  FOR  BABY-s"gARMENTS  h\  CROTCHET. 

Matehiat^.— Penelope  Crotchet  Hook,   No.  4^,  and  Boar'- 
Head  Crotchet  Cotton,  Nos.  20  or  30. 

Commence  by  making  a  cham  the  length  required,  and  fast 
on  oi!\  1st  Ronnd.-  Commence  in  first  stitch,  and  wort  1 
treble,  then  work  2  treble  in  th^  next  stitches,  making  in  aU 
:i  treble.  *.'>>  chain,  miss  3  and  3  treble.  Repeat  from  •  to  the 
end,  and  fasten  off.  Then  work  a  row  on  either  side  of  the  1-t 
row,  thus:-  Through  the  3  chain  work  1  double,  then  ^  chain 
miss  tlie  3  treble,  and  repeat  to  the  end,  and  fasten  off.  If  the 
insertion  should  be  required  wider,  a  row  on  either  side  cmi?<I 
bo  formed  by  working  7  double  through  each  loop  of  5  cbaia. 
Although  smiple,  thia  pattern  is  very  well  suited  to  thf»  pnr 
pose  given. 


PARLOR    AMUSEMENTS    F 
YOUNG    FOLKS. 


R^bUR 


tablkd 
?boii^|^J 


JIOT    W.VTKil   MOHTRR    THAN   (OI 

I'our  into  a  glass  tube,  about  ten  inches  long,^^ 
in  diameter,  a  little  water  colored  with  pink  or  oth  _ 
fill  it  up  gradually  and  carefully  with  colorless  waf 
not  to  mix  tliem;  apply   boat  at  the  bottom  of  the  tat 
the  colored  water  will  ascend  and  be  diffused  througbc 
whole. 

The  ciiciiJation  of  warm  water  may  be  very  pleadingly 
shown,  by  heating  water  in  a  tube  similar  to  the  foregoing;  the 
water  having  diffused  in  it  some  particles  of  any  light  sub- 
stance not  soluble  in  water. 

.Tiist  equal  are   my  head  and  tai^ 

My  middle  slender  as  can  be, 
Whether  1  stand  on  head  or  heel, 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  you  or  me. 
JhU  if  my  head  should  be  cut  off; 

The  matter's  true,  although  'tis  strange, 
-Afy  head  and  body,  severed  thus. 
Immediately  to  nothing  change, 
ANSWERS  TO  NO.  13.  P.AOK  10.",. 
Kii»i»LK.     A  Clock. 
Coxi\i)Ri.\is.~No.  5-4-  rat-ten. 
No.  55— Because  it  is-^,^'j^||etcbed  and  nWpJr^ousen.*« 
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POETRY 


A     LOVE    SONG. 

0  pretty  pet  with  ihe  tangled  hair, 

Going  to  muse  by  the  summer  sea— 
O  dimpled  darling  with  cheeks  80  fair, 
Tell  me,  O  dearest,  when  you  get  (hero. 

Will  yon  Ihinli  of  me? 

0  sweetest  sweet,  when  the  salt  breeze  sighs 

Midst  silken  locks  ev  er  flowing  ^ee, 

.WkUst  gulls  glint  white  against  sleepy  skies, 

Will  looks  of  those  loving  bright-brown  eyes 

K'ro  be  turned  to  me  ? 

A  laughing  child,  when  your  eyes  beam  bright, 

And  pouting  lips  ai-e  parted  in  glee; 
When  the  shore  is  glad  in  still  .summer  night, 
With  your  swcot  soft  smile,  ant?  your  laughter  bright, 
Do  you  smile  on  me  ? 

When. the  moon  is  up,  aud  sleeps  the  land 

To  tender  music  in  minor  key  ; 
When  bright  silver  ripples  on  the  strand 
Scarce  serve  to  dimple  the  golden  strand. 

Will  you  dream  of  me? 

Poor  little  heart !  when  your  cj^eeks  are  wet 

With  tears  ihat  sadden  one's  heart  to  see, 
Your  moist  lips  tremble   -you  can't  forgfit 
The  sun  sometimes  through  the  rain  shines,  pet  - 
When  you  \voep  for  me  I 
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THE  LAST   OF   THE   SAXON    KINGS. 


BY   Sm    E.    BULWER    LYITON. 


THE  THRONE. 

It  was  tbe  eve  of  the  6th  of  January — the  eve  of 
the  day  announced  to  King  Edward  as  that  of  his 
deliverance  from  earth ;  and  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
diction had  wrought  its  own  fulfillment  on  the  fra- 
gile frame  and  susceptible  nerves  of  the  king,  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  was  fast  passing  into  the 
solemn  shades  of  eternity. 

Without  the  walls  of  the  palace,  through  the  whole 
city  of  London,  tli^  excitement  was  indescribable. 
All  the  river  before  the  palace  was  crowded  with 
boats;  all  the  broad  space  on  the  Isle  of  Thorney  it- 
self, thronged  with  anxious  groups.  But  a  few  days 
before,  the  new-built  abbey  had  been  solemnly  con- 


seoraiedy  with  the  completion  of  that  holy  edifice,  h<* 
li«d  built  i^is  tomb. 

Within  the  palace*  if  poasible,  still  greater  was  the 
agitation  more  dread  the  saepense.  Lobbies,  halls, 
corridors,  ataira,  ante-rooms,  were  filled  with  church- 
men and  thegns.  Nor  was  it  alone  for  news  of  the 
kiag'fi  state  that  their  bvowft  were  ao  knit,  that  their 
breath  came  £^nd  went  so  short.  It  is  not  when  a 
great  chiSf  is  dying,  that  men  oompose  their  minds  to 
deplore  a  Ipss.  That  comes  long  aflcr,  when  fce  worm 
is  at  its  work,  and  comparison  between  the  dead  ^nd 
the  living  oft  rights  th^  one  to  wrong  the  otber.  But 
while  the  breath  is  struggling,  and  the  eve  glazing, 
life,  busy  ia  the  byBtaoders*  murmurs,  "Wlio  shall  be 
the  heirr'  And,  in  this  instance,  neveh  had  suspense 
been  so  keenly  wrought  up  into  hope  and  terror.  For 
the  news  of  Duke  William's  designs  had  now  spread 
far  and  near;  aud  awful  was  tbe  doubt,  whetlier  the 
abhorred  Nprnian  sliould  receive  his  sole  sanction  to  , 
80  arrogant  a  claim  from  the  partltig  assent  of  E^*. 
ward.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crown  was 
not  absolutely  within  the  bequest  of  the  dying  king, 
but  at  the  will  of  tlie  Witan,  still,  in  circumstances 
so  unparalleled,  tlie  utter  failure  of  all  natural  heirs, 
save  a  bjoy  feeblaiu.mind  as  body,  and  half  foreign 
by  Wrth  and  rearing;  the  love  borne  by  Edward  to 
the  Church;  and  the  sentiments,  half  of  pity  half  of 
reverence,  with  which  he  was  regarded  throughout 
the  land;  his  dying  word  would  go  far  to  influence 
the  council  and  select  the  successor.  Some  whisper- 
ing to  each  other,  with  pale  lips,  all  the  dire  predic- 
tions then  current  in  men's  mouths  and  breasts;  some 
in  moody  silence;  all  lifted  esEger  eyes,  as,  from  time 
to  time,  a  gloomy  Benedictine  passed  in  the  direction 
to  or  from  Uie  king's  chamber. 

In  that  chamber,  traversing  the  past  of  eight  cen- 
turies, enter  w^e  with  hushed  and  noiseless  feet — a 
room  known  to  us  in  many  a  later  scene  and  legend 
of  England's  troubled  history,  as,  "The  Painted  Cham- 
ber," long  called  "The  Confessor's."  At  the  farthest 
end  of  that  long  and  lofty  space*  raised  upon  a  regal 
platform,  and  roofed  with  regal  canopy,  was  the  bed 
of  death. 

At  th0  foc^  stood  Hacold ;  on  one  side  knelt  Editli, 
the  king's  lady;  at  the  other  Abed;  while  Stigand 
stood  near — the  holy  rood  in  his  haiid — and  the  abbot 
of  the  new  monastery  of  Westminster  by  Sttgand's 
side;  and  all  the  greateat  thegns,  indoding  Morcar 
anfl  Edwin,  Qnrth  a»d  Lcofwine,  all  tbe  more  illus- 
trions  prelates  and  ahb#t8,  atoed  also  on  tb«  dtat«. 

In  the  lower  end  of  the  half,  ^*^^  king's  physician 
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was  wanning  a  cordial  ever  Uie  brazier,  and  some  of 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  household  were  stand- 
ing in  the  niches  of  the  deep-seat  windoWB;  and  they 
— not  great  enow  for  emotion  save  that  of  human  love 
for  their  kingly  lovi—fJwy  wept. 

The  king,  wlio  liad  already  undergone  the  last  holy 
offices  of  the  Church,  was  lying  <iuite  quiet,  his  eyes 
half  closed,  breathing  low  but  rejnilarly.  lie  had 
been  8i>eeehlesft  the  two  proceeding  nays:  on  thfs  he 
had  uttered  a  few  words,  which  showed  returning 
consciousness.  His  head  reclined  on  the  coverlid, 
was  clasped  in  his  wife's  arms,  who  was  praying  fer- 
vently. Something  in  the  touch  of  her  hand,  or  the 
sound  of  her  murmer,  stirred  the  king  from  the  grow- 
ing Ictliergy,  and  his  eyes  opened,  fixing  on  the 
kneeling  lady. 

**Ahi '  said  he  faintly,  "ever  good,  ever  meek! 
Think  not  I  did  not  love  thee;  hearts  will  boread 
yonder;  we  shall  have  our  guerdon.*' 

The  lady  looked  up  through  her  streaming  tears. 
Edward  released  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  her  head  as 
in  benediction.  Then  motioning  to  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, he  drew  from  his  finger  the  ring  which  the 
palmers  had  lirought  to  him,  and  murmured  scarce- 
ly audibly 

**Ue  Ihis  kept  in  lh(»  ITonse  of  8t  Poter  in  memory 
of  iDe.*' 

*'ITe  is  alive  now  to  us  spoak — ^  whispered  more 
than  one  tliegn,  one  abl)ot,  to  Aired  and  to  Stigand, 
as  the  harder  and  mor«»  worldly  man  of  the  two, 
moved  up,  and  bending  ov«t  tlie  ])inow,  hot  ween  Ai- 
red and  the  king,  said- 

"0  royal  son,  ahout  to  win  the  crown  to  which 
that  of  earth  is  but  an  idiot's  wreath  of  withered 
■loaves,  not  yet  may  tliy  soul  forsake  U9.  Wliom  com- 
fctndest  thou  to  us  as  shepherd  to  thy  l)ereaved  flock? 
whom  shall  we  admonisli  to  tread  in  tliose  trace?*  thy 
footsteps  leave  helow?" 

The  king  made  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience;  and 
the  queen,  forgetful  of  aH  but  her  womanly  sorrow, 
raised  her  eye  and  finger  in  reproof  that  the  dying 
was  thus  disturbed.  But  the  stake  was  too  weighty, 
the  suspense  too  keen,  for  that  reverent  delicacy  m 
those  around;  and  the  thegns  pressed  on  each  other, 
and  a  murmur  rose,  which  murmured  the  name  of 
Harold. 

I'Bethink  thee,  my  son,''  said  Aired,  in  a  tender 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  "the  young  Atheling 
is  too  much  an  infant  yet  for  these  anxious  times." 

Edward  signed  his  head  in  assent. 

**Tben,"  said  the  Norman  bishop  of  fiondon,  who 
till  that  moment  had  stood  in  the  rear,  almost  forgot- 
ten among  the  crowd  of  Saxon  Prelates,  but  who 
himself  had  been  all  eyes  and  ears  "Then,"  said 
Bjshop  William,  advancing,  "If  thine  own  royal  line 
so  fail,  who  so  near  to  thy  love,  who  so  worthy  to 
succeed,  as  William,-  Ihy  cousin,  the  Count  of  the 
Normans?" 

Dark  was  the  scowl  on  the  brow  of  every  thegn, 
and  a  muttered  **No,  no:  never  the  Norman!"  was 
heard  distinctly.  Harold's  face  flushed,  and  his  hand 
was  on  the  hilt  of  his  ateghar.  But  no  other  sign 
gave  he  of  his  interest  in  the  question. 

The  king  lay  for  some  moments  silent,  but  evident- 
ly striving  to  recollect  his  thoughts.  Meanwhile  the 
two  arch-prelates  bent  over  hiiD-<-Stigand  eagerly,  Ab 
red  fondly.  ^  ^     ^' 


Then  raising  himself  on  one  arm,  while  with  t 
other  he  pointed  to  TTarold  at  the  foot  of  the  l»od,  1 
king  aaici — 

'*Your  hearts,  I  f^co,  arc  with  llaroUl  the  c.irl: 
be  itfje  V  octroi,*' 

At  these  words,  lie  fell  back  on  his  pilluw;  a  lo 
shriek  burst  from  his  wifo^s  lipp;  all  crowded  roui 
he  lay  as  the  dead. 

At  the  cry,  the  indoBcribable  muvement  of  t 
throng,  the  physician  came  quick  from  the  lower  p( 
of  the  hall.  lie  made  his  way  abruptly  to  tlie  Ix 
side,  and  said  chidingly,  "Air,  give  him  air."  T 
throng  parted,  the  leach  moistened  the  king's  pale  1 
with  the  cordial,  but  no  bnath  seemed  to  come  for 
no  pulse  seemed  to  beat;  and  while  the  two  prcla 
kneeled  before  the  human  body  and  by  the  bless 
rood,  the  rest  descended  tho  dais,  and  hastened  to  < 
part.  Harold  only  remained;  but  ho  had  pa.ssed  fn 
the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  crowd  had  gained  the  center  of  the  hull,  wl 
a  sound  that  startled  them  as  if  it  had  come  from  1 
grave,  chained  every  footstep — the  sound  of  the  kin| 
voice,  loud,  terribly  dif»<incf,  and  full,  as  with  t 
vigor  of  youth  i-cstored.  All  I urnod  their  eyes,  f 
palled;  all  stood  spell  bound. 

There  sat  the  king  upright  i*n  the  bed,  his  fa 
seen  above  the  kneeling  prelates,  ajid  hia  eyes  brig 
and  shining  down  the  hall. 

.  "Tea,"  he  said  deliberately,  "yea,  a.s  tlii«  shall 
a  real  virion  or  a  false  illusion,  grant  me,  Alinlgli 
One,  the  i>ower  of  speech  to  tc^ll  it.'' 

lie  paused  a  moment,  and  thus  resumoil: 

**It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  frozen  Seine,  this  d 
thirty-and-one  winters  ago,  that  two  holy  monks, 
whom  the  gifted  prophecy  was  vouchsafed,  told  me 
direful  woes  that  should  fall  on  England;  *For  Go 
said  they,  ^after  thy  death,  has  delivered  Engla 
into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  fiends  shall  wand 
over  the  land.'  'Hien  1  asked  in  my  sorro 
*Can  naught  avert  the  dooui?  and  may  not  my  peo] 
free  themselves i)y  repentance,  like  the  Ninehvitos 
old?*  And  the  prophets  answered,  'Nay,  nor  shall  t 
calamity  cease,  and  the  curse  be  completed,  til 
green  tree  be  sundered  in  twain,  and  the  part  cut 
be  carried  away;  yet  move,  of  itself,  to  tlie  ancic 
trunk,  unite  to  the  stem,  bud  out-  with  the  blosso 
and  stretch  forth  its  fruit.*  So  said  the  monks,  ai 
even  now,  ere  I  spoke,  I  saw  them  again,  thei 
standing  mute,  and  with,  the  j)alenoKs  of  rlead  men.  1 
the  side  of  my  bed!" 

These  words  wore  said  so  calmly,  and  as  it  wci 
so  rationally,  that  their  import  became  doubly  awi 
from  the  cold  precision  of  the  tone.  A  shudd 
passed  through  the  assembly,  and  each  man  shrui 
from  the  king's  eye,  which  seemed  to  each  man 
dwell  on  himself.  Suddenly  that  eye  altered  in  i 
cold  beam;  suddenly  the  voice  clianged  its  delibern 
accent;  the  gray  hairs  seemed  to  bristle  erect,  t' 
whole  face  to  work  with  horror;  the  arms  stretch 
forth,  the  form  writhed  on  the  couch,  distorted  fra 
ments  from  the  older  Testament  rushed  from  the  lip 
''8<mguelac!  SanguelacV— the  Lake  of  Blood,  shriek 
forth  the  dying  king,  "the  Lord  hath  bent  his  bow 
the  Lord  hath  bared  his  sword.  He  comes  down  j 
a  warrior  to  war,  and  his  wrath  is  in  the  steel  and 
the  flame.  He  boweth  the  mountains,  and  com 
down,  and  darkness  is  under  his  feet!'* 
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As  if  revived  but  for  these  tremendous  demuicia- 
tious,  aa  tlio  last  word  left  his  lips,  the  frame  col- 
lapsed, the  eyes  set,  and  the  king  fell  a  corpse  in  the 
arms  of  Harold. 

But  one  smile  of  the  skeptic  or  the  world-inaii  was 
seen  on  the  paling  lips  of  those  present:  that  smile 
was  not  on  tlie  lips  of  warriors  and  men  of  mail.  It 
distorted  I  lie  sharpened  features  of  Stigand,  the 
world-mau  and  the  miser,  as,  passing  down»  and 
amidst  the  t;:roup,  he  said,  '  Tremble  ye  at  the  dreams 
of  a  sick  old  man?" 

The  tinio  of  year,  customary  for  the  National  As- 
sembly; the  recent  consecration  of  Westminster,  for 
wliich  Edward  had  convened  all  his  chief  spiritm^ 
li>rds;  Ihc  anxiety  felt  for  the  infirm  .'^tatc  of  the  king, 
and  the  interest  as  to  the  impending  succession — all 
concurred  to  permit  the  instantanomis  viccUug  of  ^ 
Witan  worthy,  from  rank  and  numbers,  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  tlie  time,  and  proceed  to  the  ipost  mo- 
mentous election  ever  yet  known  in  England*  The 
thegns  and  pi-clatcs  met  in  haste.  IlarolcTs  mi^rriage 
with  Aldyth,  which  bad  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  bad  united  all  jmrties  wiUi  his  own;  not  a 
claim  counter  U)  the  great  earPs  was  advanced;  the 
choice  was  unanimous.  The  necessity  of  determin- 
ing at  :<uch  a  crisis  all  susp(mso  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  cxtiiiguisbino'  the  danger  of  all  counter  in- 
triguer, forbade  to  men  thus  unit(?d  any  delay  in  sol* 
emnizin;;'  tlieir  (leci?Aion;  and  the  au^'ust  obscr|uic8  of 
Edward  were  followed  '»n  the  s:ini«'  day  by  th(»  coro- 
nation of  Harold. 

It  was  in  (he  Inwly  of  tin-  mighty  Abbey  (Jhurch, 
not  indeed  as  we  .^e(^  it.  now,  after  successive  iTstora- 
tinn^  and  r 'modelings,  but  sim[)le  in  its  long  rows  of 
8ax<m  arch  and  massive  «olnmn,  blending  the  first 
Teuton  with  the  ImhI  Koraan  masonries,  that  \Xh) 
crowd  of  tlie  SaX'»n  fr'e men  asnendde^l  to  honor  the 
monarch  of  tlnjir  olnnce  First  8axon  king  sinc<; 
England  had  been  one  motjarchy,  selected  not  from 
the  single  House  ot  Oo'c— first  Saxon  king,  not  led 
U^  the  tlironi*  by  tln^  yf*'^"  shades  of  fabled  ancestors 
tracing  their  deseenJ  ^"  -t^  tho  Father-God  of  the  Teu- 
ton, but  by  the  fipii'Jfi  that  novo4*  knew  a  grave — Uie 
arch-et(*ruai  givers  <if  ernwns,  ami  founders  of  dynas- 
ties—Valor  and  Fanu'. 

Aired  and  Stigand,  the  two  great  prelates  i>f  the 
icalm,  iiad  led  Ilarold  to  the  Church,  and  up  the  aisle 
to  the  alter,  followed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  VVitau  in 
their  long  robes;  and  the  clergy  with  their  abbots 
and  bishops  sung  the  anthems — ^ Fn'mdurmanHS ttta,^ 
and  'Gloria  Pcdrl- 

And  now  the  music  cciwed;  Ilarold  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  melody  bui'St 
forth  with  the  great  hymn,  *Tc  Dvum' 

As  it  ceased,  prelate  and  thegn  raised  their  chief 
from  thi'  iloor,  and  in  imitation  of  the  old  custom  of 
Teuton  and  Nortiuuan  when  the  lords  of  their  arnia- 
mcntH  was  borne  on  shoulder  and  shield — Ilarold 
raourite^l  a  platform,  and  rose  in  full  view  of  tlic 
ciowd. 

•Thus,"  said  t'*^  mi-h-prtdate,  '*wc  chooscj  Ilarold, 
son  of  Godwin,  i    and   for  king.**     And   the 

thegns  drew    loi  .:d  placed    hand   on    Harold's 

knee,  and  cried  t^  '  '*We  choose  thee,  O  Harold 
for  lord  and  for  k  rvi '  And  row  by  row,  line  by  lino 
all  the  nmltilude  KM-nted    forth,  "We  choose  thcc,  O 


Harold,  for  I^rd  and  for  king.''  So  there  he  stoo( 
with  his  calm  brow,  facing  alt,  Monarch  of  Englam 
and  Basileus  of  Britain. 

Now  unheeded  amidst  the  throng,  and  leaning 
against  a  column  in  the  archen  of  the  aisle,  was  a  wo 
man  with  her  vail  round  her  face:  and  she  lifted  thi 
▼wl  for  a  moment  to  ga^jo  on  tlmt  lofty  brow,  and  thci 
teartj  were  streaming  fust  down  her  cheek,  but  her 
face  was  not  sad. 

*'Lel;  the  vulgar  not  8<!e,  to  pity  or  scorn  ihee, 
daughter  of  kings  as  great  as  he  who  abandons  and 
forsakes  tbce!"  nmrmured  a  voice  in  her  ear;  and  tlie 
form  of  Hilda,  needing  no  support  from  column  (n- 
wall,  rose  erect  b*y  the  side  of  Edith.  Edith  bowed 
her  head  and  lower^ftd  the  vail,  as  the  king  descended 
the  platform  and  stood  again  by  the  altar,  while  clear 
through  the  hushed  assembly  rang  th<i  words  of  his 
triple  promise  to  h\^  people: 

"Peace  to  his  Ohiirch  and  the  Christian  (lock. 

"IutQr4ict  of  rapacity  and  injustice* 

"Equity  and  mercy   in  his  judgments,  as  (jod  tlie 
grackms^ud  j«st  mi^ht  show  mercy  to  hira." 

And  deep  fiioni  the  hearts  of  thousands  eame  the 
low  •'Anwn!'' 

I^en  after  a  short  prayer,   which  each  prelate  re- 

{)eated,  the  ci-owd  saw  afai*  the  glitter  of  the  crown 
leld  over  the  ht.'ad  of  the  king.  The  voice  of  the  con- 
sccrator  was  hear<l,  low  till  it  cante  to  the  words  "So 
potently  and  royallv  may  he  rule,  against  all  visibh^ 
and  invisible  foes,  tliat  the  royal  throne  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  may  not  desert  his  scepter.'* 

x\s  the  prayer  ceased,  cimc  the  symbolical  rite  of 
anointment  Then  pealed  the  sonorous  organ,  and 
solemn  along  the  aisles  rose  the  iuithem  that  closed 
with  the  chorus,  which  the  voice  of  the  multitude 
swelled,  "May  the  king  live  forever."  Then  the 
crown  that  had  gleamed  in  the  tremlding  hand  of  the 
prelate,  rested  firm  iii  its  splendor  on  ihe  front  of  the 
king.  And  the  scepter  of  rulc>  and  the  r<»d  of  justice, 
"to  soothe  the  pious  and  terrify  the  bad.**  were  placed 
in  the  royal  hand.  And  the  prayer  and  the  blessings 
were  renewo<l  till  the  close.  'Tilcss,  Lord,  the  cour- 
age of  this  prince,  and  prospc^r  lh(;  woiU«  of  his  hand. 
With  hhj  horn,  as  the  horn  of  the  rhinocerous,  may  he 
blow  the  waters  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth;  and 
may  Ue  who  has  ascended  to  the  skies  be  his  aid  for- 
ever!" 

Then  Hilda  stretched  h»rth  her  hand  to  leatl  Edith 
from  the  place.  But  Edith  shook  her  head  and  mur 
mured 

"Hut  once  again,  Init  once!"  and  with  involuntary 
step  mo  veil  on. 

Sudd(ndy,  close  where  she  pmised,  the  crowd  part- 
ed, and  down  the  narrow  lane  so  formed  amidst  the 
wedged  and  breathless  crowd,  cj»mc  the  august  pro- 
cession-prelate and  thegn  swept  on  from  the  church 
to  the  palace;  ami  alone,  with  firm  and  measured  step, 
the  diadem  on  his  brow,  the  scepter  in  his  hand, 
came  the  king.  Edith  checked  the  >*»ishing  impulse 
at  her  heart,  but  she  bent  forwai  a\\\\  vail  half 
drawn  aside,  and  so  gazed  on  that  < «  «  and  form  of 
more  than  royal  majesty,  fondly,  pi  -.  ly.  The  king 
swept  on  and  saw   her  not ;   love  I  ved  no  tnore  f >r 

uigmzed  by  VriOOQ!/-^ 
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A  REMAKKABIE  ItEtBOE. 

The  wonderful  Midc  of  Warsaw,  a  few  moiitte 
ago,  ^as  eoniQthing  ^uoro  faiiiaBtic  than  anything,  the 
astronoioer  eVier  dreamed  of.  On  a  fit4t*liglit  uigbt 
the  citizens  ot  that  plajcc  gaeed  petrified  with  feac  at 
the  ri^pid  apprrach  (»f  .att  immepBe  hall  of  fire»  which 
at  laat  hutat  ov^r  tbcii*  heads  with  a  noiee  and  shock 
such  as  never  has  been  heard  or  felt  before  on  tke 
face  of  the  earth,  A.fter  the  globe  burst,  each  of  the 
pieces,  in  turn,  broke  up,  until  parts  of  the  mass  he- 
foie^reaching  the  earth,  were  in  powder,  the  first  dis* 
charge  representing,  from  the  sound,  the  disclw^rge  of 
artillery,  and  the  smaller  pieces,  the  rolling  discharge 
ofmany  regiments  of  i^maU  ai;mfi.,  M,  Paubree,  of 
the  I'rench  Academy  of  Science,,  who  has  just  been 
lecturing  on  the  subject  has  obtained  for  the  Acade- 
my 932  pieces  of  the  broken  Mide.  M.  Kr^ntK,  of 
Bonn,  gathered  up  for  himself  1,0X2  pieces.  Other 
professors  liav*^  done  the  same,  and  millions  of  pieces 
yet  remain  strewn  m*er  the 'district  of  country  wliere 
it  broke.  ■  r.        - 

It  was.oon  pa^^d  thai  this  globe  katl  a  sat^BOi  of 
;^,Q00  aorMS%  and  .  wai^,  ct>M«pqaieQtly  l«jrg^  enough  to 
maintain  the  life  of  many  nncroscopic  uatioi^    Whare 
did  it  coijne  from — and  what  was  the  force  that  dwrec- 
ted  it  thus  in  a  sU^aight,  liny  against  the  earth?    When 
first  see!!,  it  appeared  as  hirgo  .as  ttie  mocm,  and  nev* 
er  appeart^d  larger  till   it  struck  our  a^mospherei  and 
exploded.     This  fact   sliows   its  frigbtful  rapidity  of 
motiou;  for »  from' the   distance   at  which  it  appeared 
less  than  tlie  nioon,   till  the  time  it  es:plodod,  it  must 
have  sbot  so   rapidly    that   the  eye  had  not  time  to 
perceive  its  enlargement.     Then,  again,  what  was  the 
cause  of  tie  explosion — andespecialTy  of  an  explosion 
so   complete   as   t<»  almost    triturate    the   particles? 
Was  it  ihe  density    of   the  earth's   atmosphere  that 
broke  it — or  was  the  (explosion   due  to  the  contact  of 
certain  gas<'9  of  tlu;  meteor  with   the   constituents  of 
the  air?     It  is  more  consoling  to  adopt  the  first  thco- 
r}',  because  we  may  then  feel  as  if  our  atmosphere 
served  as  a  cuirass  to   the  earth,  and  would  continue 
to  protect  us  from  the   ^tray   globes  like  that  of  War- 
saw.    The  shock,  and  the   spring   of  the  air,   must 
have  been  sofhething  beyond  the  coinputation  of  man; 
for  it  did  not  knock  people  down,  ana  yet  it  occurred 
at  something  like  filly  miles  from  the  earth;  and  the 
pieces  picked  up  show  it  to  have  been  a  tolerably  hard 
atone. 


NOEWEGIAN  PEASANT  COSTUME. 


one^lhe  chief  glories  of  matronhood;  aiid  the  maid- 
en must  bind  her  hair  with,  the  snood,  and  cover  it 
with  a  simple  kerchief.      The  linen  caps  arc  the  most 
striking  articles  of  the  costume.     They  arc  spread  on 
frames  and  boards,  twisted  into  horns,  rolled  into  tur- 
bans and  adorned  with   every   combination  of  frills, 
gophering,  and  mysteries  of  fine  needlework,  accord- 
ing to  the  antique  fashions  of  the  various  communiUes. 
Some  resemble  the  high  caps  of  the  Normandy  conn- 
try  folk,  which  have  never  changed  their  shape  nince 
the  days  of  Hrolf  the  Ganger;  others  brought  to  our 
mfnds  the   quaintly-curved   ^'faldur,'*  or    head-dre^ 
which  is  worn  on  grand   occasions  by   the  ladies^  of 
Iceland.     At  one  village  near   Roscndal,  we  were  re- 
ceived  by  an  old  lady   in  green  bodice,  with  scarlet 
sleeves,  scarlet  stockings   and  bright  blue  skirt  and 
hangmg  belt.     At  another  place,   a  pretty  farir:_crc»a 
was  making  hay  among  the  laborers   in  a   slmrt  cif 
white  linen,  with  a  bodice  of  scarlet  and  belt  of  ^^ 
f^e-grccn,  het  face  being  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the 
high  starched  cap,  as  large  as  a  parasol.    Of  course, 
these  fine  clothes  arc  not  tisutilly  worn  on  woi-k-day^ 
by  the  poorer   villagers;  but   the  sight  on  a  Sunday 
morning  was  something  to  be  admired.     The  church- 
yard was  Wled  with  the   silk-aproned  women  in  their 
brightest  and  best,  chatting  with  hymn-books  and 
handkerchiefs  in  hand  with  the  men,  who  looked  a 
little  shy,  in  their  miniature  coats,  silver  hrooclic«, 
and  embroidered  pantaloons. 


i 


All  visitors  to  the  Hardanger,  who  love  the  pictur- 
esque, will  be  pleased  at  the  brilliancy  and  the  varie- 
ty of  the  costumes  Every  valley,  and  almost  every 
village,  has  its  distinguishing  dress,  to  which  the 
peasants  cling  with  almost  a  superstitious  tenacity'. 
Our  servants  frequently  express  their  ffreai  surprise 
that  the  same  dress  should  in  England  he  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  "differept  valleys,"  and  could  hard- 
ly believe  that  the  ladies  of  our  party  were  close  re- 
lations, and  yet  could  w^ear  dresses  of  a  different  cut 
and  fashion.  It  seems,  too,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing half  repulsive  io  their  minds  in  the  idea  that  un- 
married girls  should  wear  the  same  kind  of  bonnet  as 
a  mnrried  woman.     Among   the  peasants,  the  cap  is 
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AN  imriTATION  TO  ALL. 

It  fs  our  wish  to  constitute  the  Magazine  the  repreaenUrtive 
df  home  talent;  and,  to  this  end,  we  solicit  contribnlloos  from 
otir  Mends  throughout  the  Territory;  and  from  all  intereete^ 
in'th#  cau^  of  edacation.  We  shall  bo  happy  to  V-eceive  «or- 
responddDoe  on  any  Educational,  Scientific,  or  Literary  q«t?s- 
tions,  and  lay  Ihe  same  before  the  public  for  their  coBsidera- 
tion.  Short  popular  Lectures,  simplifying  any  science,  will 
also  be  gladly  received;  as  will  any  brief  communicatloiw  in 
prose  or  poetry. 

Let  our  Litefrary  and  Debating  Societies  also  forward  to  ns 
reports  of  Lectures  or  of  any  interesting  points  brought  oat 
at  their  meetings.  They  will  be  useful  to  similar  9ooieti<v  in 
otherparts  of  the  Territory,    and  be  interesting  to  the  public. 

We  shall  keep  a  corner  fur  any  humorons  communications 
or  racy  correspondence  of  any  kind.  There  are  many  of  suiA, 
who  could  help  to  enj^ich  our  Home  Magazine;  and  amuse  the 
public.    Let  them  send  on  their  happiest  conceits. 

If  any  of  our  readers  differ  with  us  in  their  estimate  of  any 
views  we  may  advocate,  we  shall  be  happy— provided  their 
communications  are  not  too  long — to  present  tiikiii  Ideas  be 
fore  oar  readers,  and  have  all  such  questions  thorou|^ly 
ventilated. 

In  short,  let  all  desirous  of  aiding  ns,  send  on  their  best 
tiioughts.  Let  none  t»e  fearful  of  criticism,  or  delay  sending 
until  they  can  write  perfectly.  Practice  will  improve  the  us»- 
trled  and  perfect  the  accomplished.  We  invite  commoalca- 
tions  from  all.    Send  on,  we  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

RKAD  IT. 
The  asttention  of  all  our  friends  is  called  to  the  Prospectosof 
tilie  New  Volume  of  the  Magazine,  published  in  the  advertkini 
pages  of  this  number.  Read  the  magniHcont  and  attractire 
offer  of  Eastern  periodicals  to  be  given  free  to  all  Cluba.  It 
is  worth  attention.  Digitized  Dy  VJ  v/ v/ v  i v 
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Ohm-aofei'-sh'tches    and  Biography. 

BY    K.    W.    TUJiLlIMJE. 


"If  I  migbt  give  u  bint  U)  tin  iinpariial  writer,  it  would  be  to 
tell  bim  his  fate  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  tbe  danger- 
ous precipice  of  telling  unbiased  truth,  let  blm  proclaim  War 
with  mankinfl— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tefls 
^  criBies  of  great  men,  they  foil  upon  him  wtlh  tbo  Iron  batt^s 
of  the  law;  if  be  tells  them  of  virtu«9,  wfaca  tbey  ba^e  any, 
tbea  the  mob  attacks  him  with  nlauder.  But  if  he  regards  truth; 
let  him  expect  raarlyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  ne  may  go 
on  fiparless,  and  this  is  the  course  I  take  myself.'*    Dr.  Fok. 

DANIEL    SFE190ER. 

Here  ia  a  luau  wLobc  illustrious  memocy  will  cveu 
di^s^rm  cnvj.  It  is  u  Providcuce  for  mi  autkor  to 
find  stich  a  aubject  for  Lis  Bkctch  aa  Dauiel  Speaccr. 
I  bavc  tukeu  the  pertinent  biut  of  De  FoCr  to  writors 
prophetic  of  their  fate,  if  tlicy  dare  t(ri>d  impartial  as 
a  t^tauding  note  to  my  ''Rcprosoutativo  mou  of  Utah.'' 
I  do  not  expect,  however,  that  this  pouit  of  tke  liitit 
will  ever  he  api»licablo  to  mo  as  an  aut^hor,  viz:  **li  he 
tella  the  crimen  of  great  men,  they  fall  tipou  liiia  wUh 
the  iron  handti  of  the  law."  I  have  no  criaiOB  oi  g«eat 
mOttt  to  tell,  hut  tluH  paMsage  is  i>ortiuout :  "If  he  icUs 
tiiem  of  virtues,  when  Ihey  liave  any,  thei»  tlk)  nioh 
aUackd  liim  with  siimder."  l^ut  wbo  will  t^Iaml^  IMC 
for  kouoriug  Daniel  Spencer  /  On  uuch  a  subjucl  1 
am  8afo  incleed!  llifi  grave  -not  yet  I'ecoiicilcd  to 
the  common  law  of  njortality,  *'l)u8t  todlisty^ashoB  4o 
ashes,"  would  agonize  afresh,  dul  any  sfauidorer 
toui'h  the  name  of  Edward  TuUidge  fur  eplU>BM(silig 
tbe  constant  virtuen  in  the  lii'e  of  that  gooih  that  aoble, 
that  just  man  !  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saints-— 
aye,  of  all  who  ever  knew  him — has  Daniel  Bpuncer 
been  every  moment  of  his  honored  and  usei'ul  Jifc ; 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  us  who  still  remain,  is  tb<^  mom- 
ory  of  the  dear  departed ;  everlaetiug  shall  be  be  in 
oar  love  wiien  a  blcHHed  immortality  i-o-unites  us  all 
a^aiu. 

Daniel  Spencer  belonged  to  the  stock  uf  the  *'f»'ine 
old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  oldeu  times/'  Ho 
often  sung  of  Englishmen  when  they  were  Hometbi^ 
nobler  than  a  nation  of  tjiop -keepers.  The  Spouccrs 
are  not  only  from  tlie  best  blood  of  England,,  high 
and  renowned  in  history  for  their  noble  character  and 
deeds,  but  they  gave  to  England  ont;  of  the  fatliors 
of  poetry,  aye,  one  of  the  very  fathers  of  the  English 
language.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspcare  come  in 
the  lightning  thought  flashed  upon  my  page.  Even 
to  this  very  day,  the  English  Spencera  are  a  vety 
pure  stock  in  all  its  branches,  and  that  of  Daniel 
Spencer  is  among  tlie  best. 

The  lion.  John  C.  Spencer,  of  Now  York,  Seoretai'y 
of  the  Treasury  of  Ihe  United  States  in  1843-4,  is 
connected  with  the  family  of  Daniel  Spencer.  His 
brother  Orson  was  on  visiting  terms  with  tho  Secre- 
tary, and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Ohurth  ui 
Great  f^riUain,  he  assisted  bis  distinguished  relative  in 
searching  the  lb  raldry  Otiicc  to  trace  the  family  in 
their  connections  It  was  found  that  tho  ox-Treai»urcr 
ol  the  United  Stales  was  an  oflshoot  of  the  Spoueer 
stock,  identified  with  the  Turitau  emigration  of  this 
country,  and  this  identification  of  course  brought  in 
his  distant  relatives  Orson  and  Daniel. 


Tracing  the  immediate  line  of  our  own  Spencers, 
who  have  made  a  diatingnishcd  mark  in  the  history 
of  this  Church,  and  among  the  Representative  Men  of 
Utah,  we  find  thetti  in  character  noted  for  their  love 
of  independence  and  justice.  The  father  of  tTie  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  took  up  iu*m.s  id  the  comin*  n^*- 
ment  of  the  Kcvoluli<ui;ii-y  War,  for  the  tiialionable 
rights  of  man  and  the;  independence  of  the  American 
nation.  Like  (jrant,  \m  was  resolved  to  ''fight  it  out 
on  tJiai  line  all  summer,"  juid  so  the  veteran  father  i)f 
Daniel  and  Orson  Spencer  held  U)  his  arms  and  fought 
hi  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  which  Washington 
led,  until  be  saw  the  linal  surrender  of  fiOrd  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  Honor,  therefore,  be  absu  to  him 
who  gave  their  Ucing  to  tho.^e  just  and  nobb*  inen, 
DauTc!  and  Orson  t^^pcnccr. 

There  were  of  the  brancL  of  the  family  of  thib  vet- 
eran of  the  Uevvdutiou,  whose  nam^  was  also  D  unci, 
seyeii  sons  besides  dauijhters.  The  eldest  sou  was 
Daniel,  the  suhjectof  this  sketch,  and  OrSon  and  lly- 
rum  were  two  of  his  young(;r  brothers,  \vhocame  int<> 
the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  following  their  pat- 
ural  leader  and  elder,  Ilyrum  was  a  .good  and  true 
iMan,  well  known  for  his  intvgri^y  anmng  lhe.,Nauvo(> 
Saints,  lie  was  in  eltect  a  niaityr  t^  the  c-iusi;  he 
had  espouseij.  About  the  time«»f  thee^odii^  from  Na^- 
voo  he  and  bis  nephew  (Claudius)  djruyji^  away  a 
herd  of  cattle  iiom  their  pursuers,  the  mob,.  /lUey 
rode  on  and  on  in  their  ffight  until  Hyrunji,  fell  ex- 
hausted, and  in  the  m<*rnuig  be  was  beyond  all.^q^^'tal 
pursuit.  He  was  with  his  Ooil  aiid  the  two  n»4rty4:,^, 
Joseph  and  lly rum,  who  had  but  just  gone  bvfore. 
Orsoh  Spencer,  the  other  bn>ther,  has  a  first  cbiss  his- 
torical name  in  the  f/hurch,  and  his  character  and 
incmoir  will  hereafter  appear  aimmg  the  RepK'senta- 
tive  men  of  Utah. 

Daniel,  before  he  reached  Ihe.  age  of  twenty  one, 
bought  his  time  out  Irom  his  father,  and  made  a  nyin- 
ly  and  true  Auierican  push  into  tlie  great  wiuld  to 
establish  his  character  and  s(;cial  positioii  in  life.  At 
that  period  a  new  commercial  intercourse  was  opening 
between  New  England  and  the  Sontfiern  States.  Th(^ 
sagacious  and  enterprising  youth,  who  afterwards  so 
distinguished  himself  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  tho  Mormons  as  our  **Danit»l  come 
to  judgment,** — even  then  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
his  mind  the  commercial  situations  of  bis  country,  and 
started  into  the  Southern  States.  There  he  opened 
tbe  way  for  five  of  his  brothers,  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia and  also  in  North  anti  South  fjandina.  For  him- 
Bolf  lio  established  a  flonrishhig  mercantile  hous<'  at 
Savanualiy  which  he  folio weil  for  thirteen  years.  As 
an  example  of  the  extent  of  his  mercantile  t ran sjk'- 
ttons  in  tbe  South,  his  son  has  informed  th«  vvriter 
that  the  bu6iuo«0of  his  father  while  at  Savannah,  stmie 
davs  reached  the  magnitmh;  of  a  hundred  thousand 

Daniel  not  only  opened  the  way  in  the  Southern 
States  lor  five  of  his  brothers,  but  with  them 
gave  to  his  brother  Orstui  a  collegiate  training,  b(;ar* 
iiig  chiefly  the  expc^iMus  of  tbilt  classical  <'diu*ation  bir 
which  Orsou  is  so  eelebrttted  in  ourUhuivh  as  a  thtM)- 
logian  and  a  highly  ac^HHttpbHbed  author.  It  is  well 
knowu  that  Orson  was  lame  and  his  eMer  brother  edu- 
catcd  hiui  fur  tho  pidpil  instead  of  the  counting  house, 
and  wliUo  bis  brotbcrs  wcro  pi^rmiing  the  calling  of 
merchants  in  the  South,  bo  w^  ^i^^"}^*  ^^^  ^^^  apherfi. 


^j.'j,--:-K^-^wiWJ:>Ji;/'»qti^K.^^v^^  ' 
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of  an  influential  clergyman  in  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Mausachusctts. 

At  the  close  of  liis  commercial  career  in  the  South 
Daniel  Spencer  returned  to  his   native  place   VV^ost 
Stockbridge,  Mass.     He   was   then  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood.      After 
his  return  he  married  Sophronia,  daughter  of  General 
Pomeroy.     The  family  of  his  bride  was  of  the  old 
Puritan  stock,  high  in  social  rank  and  respected  by 
all  for  their  moral  worth  and  representative  character. 
Some  of  the  branches  of  her  family  are  to-day  figur- 
ing largely  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  are  in  high 
repute  m  the  best  circles  of  the  land.     Of  this  union 
came  Claudius  Spencer,  and  he  was  their  only  issue. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  place,  Daniel  establish- 
ed a  large  mercantile  house.     He  also  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  first  class  hotel,  and  engaged  largely  in 
farming  operation.     His  business  was  very  prosperous 
and  all  his   commercial   relationship  at  tnat  period 
most  happy.     Besides  his  more  personal  and  exten- 
sive business  concerns,  he  also  became  connected  v;ilh 
a  mercantile  house  in   partnership  with  the  Messrs. 
Boyngtons,   celebrated    marble   aealers.      So   much 
trusted  by  the  firm  was  ho,  that  the  whole  supervision 
of  the  concern  fell  npon  his  shoulders.     Among  his 
townsmen  he  was  univorpally  respected,  and  he-enjoy- 
ed   tlie    unbounded    confidence  of     the    people    m 
aH  the  region  around,  just  as  he  ever  did  after  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jjatter  Day  Saints, 
by  all  who  knew  him,  whether  followers  of  his  profes- 
sion or  disbelievers  in  the  Mormon  mission.     At  least 
every  one  who  knew  him  believed  in  Daniel  Spencer. 
We  now  come  to  the  period  wlnm  Daniel  Spencer 
became  connected  with  the  Mormon  Church,  of  which 
he  has  been  acknowledged  b}'  all — and  by  none  more 
cordially  than  by  Brigham  Young — to  be  one  of  the 
leaders  of  its  representative  men.     It  was  in  January 
1840.     tJntil   tin's   dute,   no   Elder  of    the  Mormon 
Church  had  preached  in  his  native  town.     Our  esteem- 
ed citizen,  John  Van  Cott,  however,  belonged  to  the 
same  region,  and  already  his  relatives,  the  Pratts,  lad 
been  laboring  lo  impress  Van  Cott  with  the  Mormon 
faith.     Hut  Daniel  Spencer,  up   to  this  date,  had  no 
relationship  whatever  with  the  people  with  whom  him- 
self and    his   brother  Orson   afterwards   became   so 
prominently  identified,  in    all   their  destiny,  estab- 
lishing for  themselves  among  that  people  nistorical 
names. 

At  t  is  time  Daniel  Spencer  belonged  to  no  aect 
of  religionii^ts,  but  austained  in  the  community  the 
name  of  a  man  marked  for  character  ana  moral  worth. 
It  was,  however,  his  custom  to  give  frfie  quarters  to 
preachers  of  all  denominations.  The  Mormon  Elder 
came  His  coming  created  an  epoch. in  Daniel  Spen^ 
cerV  life.  Tiirough  his  influence  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  house  was  obtained  for  the  Mormon  Elder  to 
preach  his  Gospel,  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  elite  of  the  town. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  tlie  Elder  asked  the  as- 
sembly if  there  was  any  person  present  who  would 
give  him  "a  night's  lodgings  and  a  meal  of  victuals  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.''  For  several  minutes,  a  dead  si- 
leboe  reigned  in  the  congregation.  None  present 
Itemed  desirous  to  peril  their  character  or  taint  their 
it^pectability  by  taking  home  a  Mormon  Elder.  At 
length,  Daniel  Spencer,  in  the  old  Puritan  spirit  and  the 


proud  independence  so  characteristic  of  the  true  Amer- 
loan  gentlemen,  rose  up,  stepped  into  the  aisle  and 


troke  the  silence:  *'Iunu  entertain  you^  air  Jorhumani   \ 
ty^s  scJce,^^  said  our  noble,  departed  brother,  in  answer  1 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Elder  to  be  taken  into  some  ben- 
evolent house  for  Jesus'  sake.     The  phrasing  of  the 
offer  of  a  home  in  response  to  the  appeal— /or  Aw //urn- 
Uy*s  sake — was  not  only  very  charactistic  of  Daniel 
Spencer,  but  was  more  truly  noble   than  though  he 
had  offered  if  for  the  sake  of  Christ.      Any  ordinary 
man  might  take  a  stranger  in  for  the  sake  of  the  L«ord  j 
of  Life  and  Glory,  who  has  fought  our  battles  on  tbe 
cross  and  in  his  resurrection,  and    done  so  much  for  ^ 
us,  but  it  took  a  Daniel  Spencer  to  boldly  set  aside 
the  style  of  the  appeal  of   the  Elder  "for  ihe  sako  of 
Jesus"  and  offer  it  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  man. 
How  much  Daniel  has  since  done  for  the  sake  of  his , 
Lord  and  Master,  we  all  know  somewhat,    but  what 
he  did  when  he  challenged  by   the  honorable  consis- 
tency of  his  own  tried  character,  the  reproach  for  tak- 
ing to  his  home  a  despised  Mormon  Elder,    he  did  for 
**humanity*8  sake.'' 

Daniel  took  the  poor  Elder  not  to  his  public  hotel, 
as  was  his  wont  with  the  preachers  generally  who 
needed  hospitality,  but  he  took  him  to  his  own  hoase, 
a  fine  family  mansion,  and  the  next  morning  he 
clothed  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  good  suit  of 
broad-doth  ftrom  the  shelves  of  his  store.  But  how 
stood  he  at  that  time  regarding  the  mission  of  the 
Prophet  of  this  new  dispensation  opened  in  Araerica? 
He  stood  a  firm,  conscientious  unbelievers  and  would 
not  hear  anything  from  the  preacher  concerning"  Mor- 
monism.  lie  was  prejudiced  agninst  his  doctrines. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Jesus  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  and  ho  took  no  merit  to 
himsehP  for  winning  his  tith'  to  that  blessed  plaudit 
from  the  Lord,  promised  fo  such  as  he  :  "When  I  was 
a  hungered  yfe  fed  me ;  Tiaked  and  ye  clothed  me ;  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.'*  Ho  merely  felt  his 
duly  to  his  fellows,  and  manifested  that  spirit  of 
kindness  and  gentleness  v.  hich  so  abundantly  marked 
his  life.     Daniel  Sp?ncer  '-ved  his  fellow  man. 

The  Elder  continued  t  piCach  the  new  and  strange 
Gospel,  and  brought  npon  himself  much  persecution. 
This  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Daniel  Spencer  an 
Citraordinary  effect.  Seeing  the  bitter  malevoleiice 
from  the  preachers  and  the  best  of  professing"  chrfe- 
tians,  and  being  naturally  a  philosopher  and  a  judge, 
he  I'esolved  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  enmity  and 
unchristian  manifestation.  The  result  came.  It  was 
as  strongly  marked  as  his  conduct  during  the  iuvoBti- 
gation.  For  two  weeks  he  closed  his  establish- 
ment, refused  to  do  business  with  any  one,  and  shut 
himself  up  to  study,  and  there  alone  with  hia 
God  he  weighed  in  the  balances  of  his  clear  head 
and  conscientious  heart  the  divine  messige,  and  fotUK] 
it  not  wanting.  One  day  when  his  son  was  with  hina 
in  his  study,  he  suddenly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
and  exclaimed:  "My  God,  the  thing  is  true,  and  as  at 
honest  man  I  must  embrace  it  I"  Tie  had  al^o  w^eigh 
ed  the  consequences,  but  his  conscientious  mind  com 
pelled  him  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  and  tak< 
up  the  cross.  He  e^..?  that  he  must,  in  the  eyes  a 
fnends  and  towiifir:^-},  ^'a!l  from  the  social  pinnaole  oi 
which  he  then  Bteod,  to  that  of  a  despised  people 
But  he  stepped  out  like  a  man — like  iiin^«elf. 

TQ|#fe*^ONTlNUKD.  ./V  IV 
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IS    IT    ORTHODOX? 

uch  is  the  question  we  have  heard  asked  a  few 
is,  with  reference  to  some  ideas  expressed  in  Bro. 
lidgc's  late  articles,  and  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
ds  in  reply. 

Vitb  a  strong  faitli  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth, 
a  strong  assurance  that  it  can  take  care  of  itself, 
have  invited  a  free  expression  of  thought  from  all 
)  write  for  the  Magazine.  Instead  of  confining 
selves  to  the  principle  ©f  putting  nothing  in  the 
[JA^NE  but  what  we  can  endorse  in  every  particu- 
we  prefer  to  insert  the  views  of  others,  just  aa 
y  are,  even  if  we  have  to  correct  them  immediately 
irwards.  This  is  the  principle  (very  properlv,  we 
ik)  pursued  by  our  leaders  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
Ls,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  correct  one  to  apply  in 
rary  matters. 

n  a  Uuiversalian  article,  written  a  short  time  ago, 
).Tullidge  expressed  his  belief  that  the  providences 
the  work  of  God  were  far  from  **  being  confined  to 
•  little  Utah.'*  We  all  believe  this  sentiment  when 
examine  it  closely;  but  we  are  not* accustomed  to 
k^e  ib  put  in  these  exact  words,  hence  some  of  our 
mds  thought  the  expression  unsound  from  a  Mor- 
u  pen.  Our  own  views  on  that  subject  arc,  that 
ah  and  the  people  are  more  especially  the  seat  and 
iter  around  which  Divine  providences  are  cluster- 
;,  than  any  other  place  on  earth;  and  that  no  por- 
n  of  the  world  is  s  immediately  interesting  to  God 
1  angels  as  this  "little  Utah  of  ours,"  because  hero 
iat  a  people  out  of  vhono  will  ho  developed  a  Zion 
tterued  after  the  he^*-  •  M>ly  Zion  above.  God^s  prov- 
nces  are  rich  and  iuil  all  over  the  earth,  and  all 
vemcnts  elsewhcr*^  are  being  directed  by  God  for 
5  benefit  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  our  faith  that  here 
3  master  movement  oxisls  which  is  to  take  in  and 
cnmscribe  all  others. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  subject,  but  when  a 
iter  is  trying  to  bring  up  a  side  of  the  subject  which 
thinks  has  been  overlooked,  he  is  apt  to  appear  to 
^ht  the  other  side.  There  arc  but  few  men  who 
n  take  in  two  ideas  at  one  time  and  combine  the 
0.  We  know  public  speakers  in  this  city  who  never 
Bak  of  another  life  and  its  great  bearings  on  the 
Bsent,  bnt  what  some  one  will  assert  they  do  not  bc- 
ve  in  the  practical  realities  of  to-day,  when  those 
ry  men  are,  of  all  others,  in  their  character  and 
ily  life,  as  intensely  practical  us  any  in  the  commu- 
ty.  The  fact  is,  all  men  speak  of  that  side  of  the 
ith  with  which  God  has  most  touched  their  own 
uls.  One  man  feels  the  wonderful  purposes  of  God 
ncerning  the  future  of  this  community,  and  talks 
cordingly;  another  views  the  world  m  its  great 
ttvement^  through  all  past  agcf,  and,  seeking  for 
jht  from  Heaven,  is  struck  with  an  inspiration  con- 
rning  the  great  movements  of  God  in  the  world  at 
pge,  and  he  talks  from  the  standpoint  from  which 
od  has  permitted  him  to  see  things.     The  man  to 


whom  a  revelation  of  God  on  the  destiny*  of  Jthis  com- 
mimity  has  been  made,  says  unthinkingly  of  his  broth- 
er, whose  eyes  have  been  opened  more  particularly  to 
another  department  of  truth,  "He  is  unorthodox !'* 
"He  is  unsound!"  It  is  time  that  we  abolished  all 
one-sided  views,  and  understood  that  all  men  must 
think  and  feci  us  God  opens  their  souls  to  think  and 
feel.  God  cannot  operate  except  through  our  organi- 
zations, and  according  to  our  organizations  we  are 
more  adapted  to  be  impressed  by  one  truth  than 
another.  Hence  some  men  see  intensely  a  truth  that 
others,  perhaps  their  superiors  in  some  matters,  never 
see  at  all.  They  arc  not  open  to  be  impressed  with 
that  particular  class  of  truths. 

Before  closing  we  wish  to  express  our  views  upon 
another  subject.  In  the  article  on  Mr.  Jennings,  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Kcpresentative  men  of  Utah,'^  it 
is  stated  that  the  mercantile  class  have  done  more  to 
bring  Utah  into  a  recognized  importance  in  the  United 
States,  than  any  other  class.  Now,  any  man  with 
brains  must  know  and  feel  what  Bro.  TuUidge  knows 
and  feels  as  mudh  as  anybody,  that,  in  one  sense,  the 
movements  of  the  priesthood  or  the  apostolic  "class" 
go  below  and  before  all  operations  of  the  merchants, 
because  they  brought  the  people  here,  and  the  people 
included  the  Mormon  merchants  tiiemselves.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  state  so  patent  a  fact.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  hei-e  of  course  made  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mercliants,  and  every  other  class. 
That  the  mercantile  operations  which  have  flowed  out 
of  the  basework  laid  by  our  leaders  has  done  very 
much  to  bring  Utah  into  a  recognized  importance  in 
the  United  States  is  very  clear;  and  furthermore,  that 
the  mercantile  operations  of  Utah  may  have  done 
moie  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
in  the  United  States  than  anything  else  ever  done  by 
this  community,  is  also  certain,  because  people's  brains 
and  hearts  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  gener- 
ally lie  in  their  pockets,  and  they  can  sec  a  dollar 
fdainer  than  a  principle  of  truth,  be  that  principle  Rub- 
ime  as  God  or  grand  as  the  Universe  itself. 

Had  Bro.  TuUidge  elaborated  the  article  in  question 
he  would  have  gone  on  to  explain  that  the  intercourse 
of  our  merchants  being  directly  with  (he  United 
States,  and  personally  in  it,  they  liave  made  them- 
selves, of  necessity,  nun-e  practically  felt  by  the  men 
of  money  and  influence  than  any  other  class. 

Of  course  when  time  is  taken  to  enter  into  detail, 
the  facts  of  the  case  arc  these,  (and  would  have  been 
stated  in  the  article  in  (luestion,  had  the  other  side  of 
the  subject  been  under  consideration):  The  Gospel 
gathered  us  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  people;  and 
since  then  it  has  not  been  altogether  *'thc  class*^  on 
missions  abroad,  or  altogether  "the  class''  on  missions 
at  home  -  behind  the  counter,  with  the  spade,  with  the 
chisel,  or  with  the  pen—  but  the  whole  people,  "one 
and  indivisible, '^  who  have  brought  us  to  a  recognized 
importance  in  the  United  States.  We  have  all  done 
a  part,  and  the  merchants,  in  appealing  to  an  influen- 
tial clnss,  have  very  prominently  done  thoir.a. 


NoTicK.'  Specimen  copies  of  the  beautiful  maga- 
zines and  papers  to  be  given  away  to  clubs  formed 
for  our  New  Volume  can  be  seen  at  this  office.  Read 
the  Prospectus,  page  3  of  advertisett?^tm-^Xiv 
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FOUL  PLAY 


By   CHAULUS   UEAOE   AND   DiON   UlUX'ICAll.T. 


c  u  A  r  T  E  U      I-  X  V  . 

[C30NT1«DEdJ 

FdlValove  forbore  directly,  and  offerou  hiin  a  cigar.  He  took 
it,  aad  it  soothed  him  a  little;  it  was  long  since  he  bad  smoked 
one.  His  agitation  subsided,  and  a  quiet  tear  or  two  rollod 
down  his  haggard  cbeelc. 

The  Yankee  saw,  and  kopt  eiJenco. 

But  when  the  cigar  was  nearly  smoked  out,  be  naid  he  wiis 
afraid  Robert  would  not  find  a  purchaser  for  bis  islaud,  and 
wbat  a  pity  Joshua FuUalove  was  cool  on  islands  just  now. 

'*Ohl"  said  Robert,  "I  iTuow  there  are  enterprising  Ameri- 
cani  on  the  co>st  who  will  give  me  money  for  what  1  have  to 
aell." 

FuUalove  was  auilont  a  minute,  Ihca  ho  got  a  pice-  of  wood 
and  a  knife,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  resignation: 

"I  reckon  weMI  bbve  to  deal.'' 

Need  we  say  that  to  deal  had  been  \\U  eager  desire  IVoni  \hv 
first. 

He  flow  began  to  wliittle  a  peg.  and  awaited  the  atUick. 

"What  will  you  give  me,  sir?' 

"What,  money  down?  And  you  gut  nothing  to  sell  but 
chances.  Why,  there's  an  old  enss  about,  tltat  knows  v.liore. 
tbe  island  is  as  well  as  you  do.' 

"Then  of  course  you  will  treat  with  him,"  Kuid  Kid^^ut, 
sadly. 

**Darned  if  I  do/:  naid  tjjo  Vaukeo.  "Yon  are  in  tronlde. 
and  he  is  not,  nor  never  will  be  till  he  dies,  and  then  he'll  get 
it  hot,  I  calc'late.  He  is  a  thiol  and  stole  my  harpoon;  vou 
are  an  honest  man  and  brought  it  back.  1  reckon  Til  deal 
with  you  and  uot  with  that  old  cuss;  not  bv  a  jugfull  I  Ibit  it 
must  ue  on  a  per  centagc.  You  toll  mo  tno  bearings  of  tlial 
there  island,  and  I'll  work  it  and  pay  flvo  per  ecnt.  on  tlic 
gross."  * 

*'Would  you  mind  tliro>vuig  that  [jince  of  wood  into  the  ^ea. 
Mr.  FuUalove?"  said  Robert.  * 

*'Caen't  be  done,  nohow.    T  caon*t  deal  without  wliittlin'.'" 

"You  mean  you  can't  take  an  untair  advantage  without  It, 
Come,  Mr.  FiUlalove,  let  us  cut  this  short.  1  am,  as  you  say, 
an  honest  and  most  unfortaualc  man.  8ir,  1  was  lalt?ely  ac 
oused  of  a  crime  aud  bauishcd  my  country.  1  can  piovo  my 
innocence  now  if  1  can  but  got  home  with  a  great  deal  ol 
money.  So  much  for  me.  You  arc  a  lueniber  of  Hip  vainest 
and  most  generous  nation  in  the  world.'* 

"Wal,  now  that's  kinder  honey  and  vinegar  mixed."  aid 
FuUalove;  ''pretty  good  for  a  Uritisher,  thougli." 

"You  are  a  man  of  U»at  nation,  which  in  all  the  agonies  and 
unparalleled  expenses  of  civil  war,  smarting,  too,un<lor  anony- 
mous taunts  from  England,  did  yet  send  over  a  large  sum  to 
relieve  Che  distresses  of  certain  poor  biuglishmcn  who  were  in- 
direct victims  of  the  same  calamity.  The  act,  the  lime,  the 
misery  relieved,  the  launLs  overlooked,  prove  your  nulion  su  . 
perior  to  all  others  in  gcuerosity.  At  loa«t  my  reading,  wliicli 
IS  very  large,  aflbrds  no  iwrallel  to  it  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern history.  Mr.  FuUalove,  please  to  recollect  that  >ou  ncc  a 
member  of  that  nation,  and  that  1  am  very  unhappy  aud  Iieli>- 
less,  and  want  money  to  undo  cruel  wrong.s,  but  have  no  ho.irt 
to  chaffer  much.  Take  the  island  and  the  treasure,  nnd  ^'iv^^ 
me  half  the  profits  you  make.    Is  not  that  fair?" 

FuUalove  wore  a  rueful  countenance. 

**Darn  the  critter,'*  said  he,  "he'll  take  the  .^kiii  uii  my  buuei-s 
if  I  donU  mind.  Fust  Britisher  ever  1  met  aH  had  tlie  ^;en;<c  to 
see  that.  T'was  rather  handsome,  warn't  it?  Wal,  human  na 
tnre  is  deep;  every  mau  you  tackle  iu  b^isinos.s  lurn.^  you  some- 
thing. What  with  picking  ye  out  o'  the  sea,  and  you  giving  me 
back  the  harpoon  tno  cuss  stole,  aud  your  face  like  a  young 
calf,  when  you  are  tlie  cutest  fox  out,  and  you  giving  the  great 
United  Stutes  Uieir  due,  I'm  no  more  fit  to  deal  than  mashed 
potatoes.  Now  1  cave  :  it  is  only  for  once.  Next  time  don't 
vou  try  to  palaver  me.  Oraw  me  a  map  of  your  i.^land,  Ibit- 
li^er,  and  mark  where  the  Spaniard  li<^s :  1  tell  you  1  know 
her  name,  and  the  year  she  wa^  lost  in  :  larued  titat  at  Lima 
one  day.  Kinder  starUed  me,  you  did,  when  yon  ahowed  me 
the  coin  out  ot  her,  Wal,  there's  my  haiul  on  haelf  profits, 
and  if  Vm  keen,  I'm  squar'.'' 

Soon  after  this  he  led  Robert  to  his  cabin  and  UobcrL  drew 


a  large  map  from  his  models;  and  FuUalove,  being  hlmse 
excellent  draughtsman ,  and  provided  with  proper  instmn 
aided  him  to  finish  it. 

The  result  is  communicated  below. 

Next  day  they  sighted  Valparaiso,  aud  hove  (u  outbid 
port. 

All  the  specimens  of  insular  wealth  were  put  on  boar 
schooner  and  secreted,  fer  Fflllatofe's  ffrst  laove  was  to 
lease  of  the  island  from  the  Chilian  government,  and  it  wi 
part  of  his  plan  to  trumpet  the  article  he  was  gojog  to  bu 

/ifler  a  momcnt'.s  hesitation  he  declined  to  take  the  £ 
pounds  of  silver.  Ho  gave  as  a  reason,  (hat  having  m£ 
bargain  that  compelled  biw  to  go  (o  Valparaiso  at  once,  b 
not  icel  lika  charging  his  partner  a  fancy  prioe  for  towiB 
boat  thither.  At  the  same  time  he  hinted  thai,  allUir  aU 
the  next  cu.^tomer  would  find  him  a  very  difficult  Y'ank 
get  the  better  of. 

With  this  uudoi-^iandiug,  ho  gave  ICobert  a  draft  lor  £\ 
account  of  profits  :  and  this  enabled  him  to  take  a  pa^sag 
England  with  all  his  belongings. 

lie  arrived  at  IBoul)hampt<m  very  soon  after  the  erent 
related,  and  thence  went  to  Loi^don,  fully  allvo  to  the  di 
of  h'la  position. 

He  had  a  frivud  iu  his  long  beard,  but  ho  dare  not  re 
tlial  alnne .     Like  a  niok'.  he  worked  at  night. 


(  u  A  rr  KB    1.  X  v  I  . 

Helen  asked  Arthur  Wiirdlaw  why  he  was  so  dnrpria 
the  prayer-book  being  brought  back.  Was  It  worth  tn 
pounds  to  any  one  except  herself  ? 

Arthur  looked  keenly  at  her  to  see  whetiicr  she  fntei 
more  than  met  the  ear,  and  then  said  that  he  was  Ruipriai 
the  ia])id  etrocl  of  Inn  Hdvertisomont,  that  was  all. 

"Now  you  h  ive  got  the  book,"*  said  he,  •''!  do  hope  you 
erase  that  cruel  fdander  on  one  whom  you  mean  to  honor 
your  baud." 

Thi.s  proposal  juudu  Helen  blusli,  and  feel  very  taken 
Of  the  obnoxious  Hues  some  were  written  by  Robert  PeBJ 
aud  ^flle  had  so  lititlc  of  his  dear  handwrUlng.  "I  feel  you 
right.  Arthur,''  said  she ;  ''but  you  must  give  me  time.  1 
shall  meet  no  eye  but  mine;  aud  on  our  wedding  day 
course  -  all  nieuioriaks  oi  ouo-^ — .•'  Tears  conflicted  tbe 
Icuce. 

Artiiur  Wardlaiv.  raging  with  jcalovsy  at  the  aljseut  Pen 
as  heretofore  Tenfold  had  raged  at  Jum,  heaved  a  deep 
aiul  hurried  away,  while  Helen  was  locking  up  theprayt^-t 
iu  her  desk.    By  this  means  he  retained  Glen's  pity. 

He  wenthomc  directly,  mounted  to  bia  bed^room,  unlo< 
a  ..afe,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  it.  His  hand  onoountep 
book,  he  drew  it  out  wiMi  a  shiver,  and  gazed  at  it  with  le 
and  amazement. 

It  was  the  prayerbook  Im  liad  piekod  up  in  the  square 
locked  up  iu  that  sale.  Yet  that  very  prayer-book  had  I 
restored  to  Heleu  before  his  eyes,  and  was  now  locked  U] 
her  desk.  He  sat  down  with  the  book  in  his  hand  and  a  g\ 
dread  came  over  him, 

llillierto  Candour  and  Credulity  only  had  been  oppo6e< 
fiini,  but  now  Cunning  had  entered  the  field  against  bun 
njastor  hand  was  co-operating  with  Helen. 

Yet,  strange  lA)sfty,  shoBcomod  uncoasoious  of  that  oo-op4 
lion.  Had  Robert  i'enfold  fbuod  his  yay  home  bj  ei 
.-trangi!  means  ?     Was  he  watching  over  her  in  secret? 

He  had  the  woman  he  loved  watched  night  and  day,  bat 
Robert  ronfold  was  detected. 

lie  pn/y.led  his  bram  uighi  and  day,  and  at  Ust  he  coiieei 
a  plan  of  deceit  which  Ls  common  enough  inthe]tot,w]i 
Lying  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  was  new  in  this  countiy, 
bclievo.  and  \vc  Impo  to  Heaven  we  shall  not  be  the  moan 
importing  it. 

An  (dd  clerk  ot  his  AitlK*r\s,  now  supoi-aunuated  aud  ( 
.sioned  oir,  hud  a  son  upon  the  stage  m  a  very  mean  posdti 
Once  '\  year,  Iiowcver,  and  of  course  iu  the  dog-daye,  he  hi 
kind  ol  benefit  at  hi?!  suburban  theatre;  that  is  to  say,  them 
agcr  allowed  him  to  sell  tickets,  and  lake  half  the  nri© 
them.  He  persuiuled  Arthur  to  take  some,  and  even  w  g( 
the  theatre  f^r  an  hour..  The  mau,  plavod  a  Uttle  part,  ( 
pompo>i<  :  iit\ik.  witliVouje  approach  to  Nature.  He  seeme* 
homo. 


Arthur  found  tliis  man  out ;    visited  him  at  his  own  pi 

Ho  was  very  poor,  and  mingled  pomposity  with  obseaiii< 

e:?s,  so  that  Arthur  folt  convinced  T<e  was  to  be  bougiu,  b 

nd  S(ml,vvhat  thei^itKSSic^lHni.^-^^^Xiv 
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time. 
Mrs.  JftmcH,   Iroiu   next  dour,   waa  at   hist  uduiitted   iiilo 


•I  HUppose  you  know 


lie  bounilotl  liiin  uccordiugly,  and  Uio  result  was  tbat  the 

All  agreod  to  perform  a  pari  of  him. 

Arthur  wrote  it,  aud  they  rehearsed  it  together.    ^Vs  to  the 

aloguo,  tbat  was  tjo  constiucted  that  it  could  be  varied  con- 

Jcrably  uccordiug  to  the  cues,  which  could  be  foreseen  to  a 

rtain  extent ;  but  oot  precisely,  Binco  they  were  to  ho  given 

r  Helen  Roll ostou,  who  was  not  in  the  secret. 

But  whilst  Uiis  plot  was  feruioutinf,  other  events  happened, 

lib  rather  a  coiitiary  lendoncy,  and  these  will  be  more  Intel- 

Ciblo  if  wc  go  back  to  Nancy  Rouse's  cottage,  where  indeed 

3  have  kept  Joseph  Wylio  in  a  tincouifortablo  poJ«iii(>n  a  very 

"£"; 

iQcy  s  kitchen,  and  her  flrst  word  wan. 
tiat  I'm  come  about,  ma'am.*' 
''Which  it  is  to  return  me  the  susspan  you  borrowed,  no 
^ht,^'  was  Nancy  8  ingenious  reply. 

**No,  ma  am.    But  I'll  send  my  girl  in  with  it.  «s  soon  as  she 
ve  cleaned  it,  you  may  depend.  ' 
•*Thank  ye  ;  1  shall  bo  glad  to  see  it  again/' 
'-You're  not  afoard  I  niiaU  steal  it.  I  hope?" 
''La,  bless  the  woman,  don't  fly  out  at  n  body  like  that.    I 
ii*t  aJBbrd  to  give  away  my  sass  pan." 
*'Sas$panfl  Is  not  in  ray  head/' 
**Nor  in  your  hand,  neither." 

**1'VB  coniie  about  my  lodger;  a  most  respectable  gentleman, 
liieh  he  h»ve  met  with  an  accident.  He  did  but  go  to  put 
meibidg  away  in  the  ohimbley,  which  he  is  a  curM>a8  gent, 
id  hss  traveled  a  geotl  deal,  and  learned  the  foreign  ciuitoms, 
tieii  his  hand  was  caught  in  the  brick^work,  somchows,  and 
ere  he  ia  haid  and  fast*' 

'*i  kne/w  nothing  about  it,  Mrs.  James.*'  said  Nancy.  '*l)o 
n,»irir' 

*'No,"  said,  the  mite,  with  a  countenance  of  polished  granite. 
'-t«,  Wkss  mei*'  said  Nancy,  with  a  sndden  start  "Why,  is 
«  talking  about  the  thief  as  yon  and  I  catched  putting  his 
nd  through  the  wall  into  my  room,  and  made  him  fast  again 
e  poViceman  comee  round  ?'* 

*^*I\^\efr'  criod  Uvu.  James:  '*no  more  a  thief  than  I  am. 
'hy,  rare  you  wouldn't  ever  be  so  cruel.  Oh,  dear!-  oh,  dear! 
>piie  goes  a  far  length.  There,  take  an*  kill  me.  do^  and  then 
»u*U  be  easy  in  your  mhid.  Ah,  little  my  poor  father  thought 
ever  I  should  come  down  to  letting  lodgings,  and  being 

altreated  this  way.    I  am " 

"Who  is  maltreating  of  fol  Why  yonr  dreaming.  Have  a 
op  Q^  gin." 

*'With  them  as  lakes  the  police  to  my  lodger?  It  would 
loke  roe.*' 

*'Well,  have  a  drop  and  \\u*ll  bee  alx^ut  it*' 
** You're  very  kiud,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.    Heaven  knows  I  need 
Here's  wishing  you  a  good  husband;  and  towards  burying 
1  unkiudness." 

** Which  you  means  drounding  of  it" 
"Ah,  you're  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  ma'am,  and  alwm 
good  spirits.    But  yonr  troubles  is  to  come.    I'm  a  wid^. 
on  vill  let  me  see  what  is  the  matter  with  my  lodger,  ma'am?" 
''Why  not?    We'll  all  go  and  have  a  look  at  him.'* 
Accordingly,  the  three  women  and  the  mite  proceeded  to 
e  little  room ,  Nancy  tnrned  the  ffas  on,  and  then  they  in- 
ected  the  imprisoned  hand.    Mrs.  James  screamed  with  dls- 
ay,  and  Nancy  asked  her  drily  whether  she  was  to  blame  for 
i7Jng  a  hand  which  bad  committed  a  manifest  trespass. 
''You  have  got  the  rest  of  bis  body,''  said  she,  **but  this 
ire  b«nd  belongs  to  me." 

**I>ord,  ma'am,  what  could  he  take  out  of  yonr  chlmbley, 
ithout  'twas  a  handful  of  soot?    Do  pray  let  me  loose  him." 
"Not  till  I  have  said  two  words  to  hfm.»' 
'•But  how  can  yon  ?    He  isn't  here  to  speak  to;  only  a  morsel 
■  him." 

*•!  can  go  into  your  house  and  speak  to  him," 
Mrs.  James  demurred  to  tbat;  but  Nancy  stood  firm:  Mrs. 
ames  yielded.  Nancy  whispered  her  myrmidons,  and,  in  a 
w  minutes,  was  standing  by  the  prisoner,  a  reverend  person 
I  dark  spectacles^,  and  a  grey  beard,  tbat  created  commisera- 
on,  or  \rould  have  done  so,  but  that  this  etroke  of  ill- fortune 
Eld  apparently  Allien  upon  a  great  phlloaopher.  He  had  oon- 
ived  to  get  a  seat  under  him.  and  was  smoking  a  pipe  with 
ilminible  sang  froid. 

At  sight  of  Nnney,  however,  ho  ^ade  a  slight  motion,  as  if 
B  would  not  object  to  follow  his  imprisoned  hand  through  the 
arty  wall.    It  was  only  for  a  moment  thp^jigh;  the  next,  he 
noked  impertnrbably.  * 
"Well,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  **I  hopes  yon  are  oomfortable." 


your 


"Thank  ye,  miss;  yes.    I'm  at  a  double  sheet  anchor. 

t*  lYhy  do  you  call  me  miss  V- 

"I  don't  know.    Because  you  aro  so  young  and  pretty  '• 

';That  will  do.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  tho  sound  of  y^^. 
voice,  Joe  vVylie,"  And  with  the  word  ahe^natebed  his  vig 
oflr  with  one  hand,  and  his  beard  with  the  other,  and  revealed 
his  true  features  to  his  astonished  landlady. 

"There,  mum,"  said  she,  "I  wish  von  joy  of  your  lodger.*' 
bhe  tapped  the  ohimuey  throe  times  with  tho  poker,  and  telling 
Mr.  Wylie  she  had  a  few  words  to  S4iy  to  him  in  private,  retired 
for  the  present.  Mrs.  James  sat  down  and  moamcd  tho  wick- 
edness of  mankind,  the  lo8.s  of  her  lodger  (who  would  now  go 
bodily  next  door  instead  of  sending  his  baud,)  and  the  better 
days  she  had  by  iteration  brought  herself  to  believe  *ho  had 
soon. 

WvJie  SQpn  entered  Nancy '.s  house,  and  her  ftrnt  <iu««tion  was 

"The  £2,000,  how  did  you  get  them  ?" 

"No  matter  how  I  got  thorn,"  said  Wylic,  sulkily. 

'•What  have  you  done  with  them?" 

'•Put  them  away*" 

"That  is  all  right  I'm  l>lo«l  il  1  didn't  think  tUoy  were  gone 
for  ever."  ♦ 

"I  wish  they  had  never  como.  Jilgotlcn  money  is  a  curse.' 
Then  she  taxed  him  with  scuttling  Lho  Proserpine,  and  asked 
him  whether  tbat  money  had  not  been  the  bribe.  But  Joe  was 
obdurate.  "1  never  split  on  a  friend,"  said  he  "And  you 
have  nobody  to  blame  Ijut  yourself,  you  wouldn't  splice  with- 
out £2,000.  I  loved  you;  andt^I  got  it  how  1  ceuld.  D'#e 
Miink  that  a  poor  fellow  liko  me^jan  make  £2,000  in  a  voyage 
by  hauling  on  ropes,  and  tying  true  lover's  knots  in  the  fore- 
top?" 

Nancy  bad  hor  answer  ready:  but  this  remembrance  pricked 
her  own  conscience  and  paved  the  way  to  a  ceeonciltation. 

Nancy  had  no  high  down  notions.  Sho  loved  flMney,  but  it 
must  be  got  without  palpable  dishomjsty;  "per  contra."  she 
was  not  going  to  denounce  her  sweetheart,  but  then  again  she 
would  not  marry  him  so  long  as  he  difTered  with  hor  about  th« 
meaning  of  the  oighth  commandment 

This  ltd  to  many  arguments,  some  of  them  waim,  some  affeo 
tionate,  and  so  we  leave  Mr.  Wylie  under  the  slow  but  salntary 
influence  of  love  and  unpretending  probity. 

He  continued  to  lodge  next  door.  Nancy  would  only  receive 
him  as  a  visitor.  *  'No,"  said  she,  "a  lUtle  snapping  and  anarl- 
log  is  good  for  the  health  :  but  I  don't  care  to  take  the  bread 
oat  of  a  neighbor's  mouth  as  keeps  saying  .sho  have  ncen  better 
days." 

C  U  A  r  T  K  K     L  X  \   J  J. 

Helen  had  complained  to  Arthur,  of  all  people,  that  she  was 
watched  and  followed;  she  even  asked  him  whether  tbat  was 
not  the  act  of  some  enemy.  Arthur  smiled,  and  said  :  "Take 
my  word  for  it.  it  is  onlv  some  foolish  admirer  of  your  beauty; 
he  wants  to  know  your  habits,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  you; 
you  had  better  let  me  go  out  with  you  for  the  next  month  or 
so;  that  sort  of  thing  will  soon  die  away." 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  injudicious  revalation, 
Helen  was  watched  with  greater  skill  and  subtlety,  and  upon  a 

Slan  well  calculated  to  disarm  suspicion  :  a  spy  watched  the 
oor,  and  by  a  signal,  unintelligible  to  any  but  his  confederate, 
whom  Helen  could  not  possibly  see,  set  the  latter  on  her  track. 

They  kept  this  game  up  unobserved  for  several  days;  but 
learned  nothing,  for  Helen  was  at  a  standstill. 

Atlast  they  got  caught,  and  by  a  truly  feminine  stroke  of 
observation. 

A  showily  dressed  man  peeped  into  a  shop  where  Helen  was 
buylnff  gloves.        / 

Witn  one  glance  of  her  woman's  eye  she  recognized  a  large 
brea8^pin  in  the  worst  possible  taste;  thence  her  eyes  went  up 
and  recognized  the  features  of  her  seedy  follower,  though  he 
was  now  dressed  up  to  tho  nine. 

She  withdrew  her  eye  directly,  completed  her  purchase,  and 
went  home,  brooding  defence  and  vengeance. 

That  evening  she  dined  with  a  lady,  who  bad  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  lawyers,  and  it  so  happened  that  Mr."  Tolle- 
mache  and  Mr.  Uennossy  were  both  of  the  party. 

Now,  when  these  gentlemen  'saw  Helen  in  full  costume,  a 
queen  in  form  as  well  as  face,  coronetcd  with  her  island  pearly, 
enTironod  with  a  halo  of  romance,  a^d  courted  by  women  as 
well  as  men,  they  Ipoked  up  to  hor  with  astonishinent,  and 
made  up  to  hor  in  a  very  dilTercnt  stylo  from  t&atin  wluch  they 
had  reeeived  her  visit  Tollemache  she  recoivbd'coldly ;  he  had 
defended  Robert  Penfold  feebly,  and  she  hated  him  for  it 
Hennessy  she  received  graciously,  and  re^membering  Kobert'.s 
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'■  n  \  r  I  •.  u    I,  \  \  I  I  I  . 

•*I  netted  lUo  Ilsh  !   what  fisit?" 

**lUe  man  who  forp:o«l  iho  nn)rni^^orv  nuio." 

"OhMr.Burt!»' 

**Tho  same  man  that  fui  j?im!  {W  iiew^pnpoi-  extmots  ti.  dc 
oel?©  you,  forged  tbo  proniiH^ory  note  years  ago,  and  the  man 
who  I8  setting  spios  nn  you   U  the  man  who  forged  those  ex- 


precept,  to  be  supple  as  a  Koman,   bewitched  biin      *lc  wi     [ 
good-natured,  able  aud  vain.    By  eleven  o'clock  ^<he  bad  m 
listed  bim  ia  her  seryice.    When  she  ha*l   eonqncred  him, -ho 
said,  slily.  "But  I  ought  not  to  ppeak  of  llu  «p  thinir^  \o  yon  ex 
oept  tbroMgb  a  solicitor.'* 

"That  is  the  general  rule,'-  said  the  learned  counsel;  -liiu  in 
this  case  no  dark  body  mnst  come  between  me  and  the  snn.  - 

Insliort,   ho  entered    into   Penfold'.s  case   with  ^nch  well 
feigned  warmth,  to  please  the  beantooo:^  jrirl.  that  at  l<wt  ^he 
wolc  him  bT  the  horns  and  con*iulted. 

"I  am  followed,'*  said  she. 

"I  have  no  doubt  tou  are;  and  on  a  luii^o  bcuh; :  il  i)i«'i«-  i- 
room  for  anoUier  I  should  be  glad  to  join  the  train." 

**Ha!  hal    Til  save  yon  the  trouble.    I'll  meet  you  half  way. 
But,  to  bo  serious,  1  am  watched,  spied,  and  followed  by  som»' 
enemy  to  that  good  friend,  whose  sacred  cfiu-^  w^  l^avo  und  r 
taken.    Forgive  rac  for  saying  •we.'  " 

"I  am  too  proud  of  the  compuni'm  hip  to  U  t  von  ofl.  \>. 
hi  the  word." 

"Then  advise  me  what  to  do.  1  wunt  to  rolaliatc.  1  wur»t  (o 
discover  who  is  watching  mo.  and  whv.  (\n  von  advi^'^  in.' 
Will  you?" 

The  counsel  reflected  a  moment,  aud  lleh-n.  who  w.iU;Lr.| 
him.  reowrked  the  pcywer  that  Pnddonly  came  into  his  coun*'* 
nance  and  brow. 

"You  must  watch  the  Hpie.s.  I  have  influence  iu  Scotland 
Yard,  and  will  got  It  done  for  you.  If  you  went  there  yourpolf 
tfcey  would  cross-examine  yon  and  decline  to  Interfere.  I'll 
go  myself  for  vou,  and  put  It  in  a  certain  light.  An  able  de 
tective  will  call  on  you:  give  him  ten  guineas,  and  let  him  inio 
your  views  In  confidence :  then  he  will  work  tho  pMl)li'-.  mn- 
obinerj  for  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  HenncsHy.  how  can  I  Ihsmk  von? 

"By  succeeding.  I  hate  to  fall:  and  now  \oiir  <  nuM*  i~ 
mine." 

Next  day  a  man  with  a  hookinl  nose,  a  keen  black  (»ye.  and 
a  solitary  foible  (Mosaic)^ called  on  IIH(»n  Rollestoii.  and  UM 
♦  k^'*^^  to  take  her  instructions.  .She  told  him  she  was 
watched,  and  thought  it  was  done  to  baftio  a  mission  ^iie  had 
"D"®'toK«n  •  **"*•  having  got  so  far,  she  blushed  and  lioMllnted. 
'The  morp  yon  toll  me,  mN^.  tho  moio  n^o  I  rm  bn,"  s;iid 
Mr.  Burt. 

Thus  oncouraffed.  and  also  rememboiinjr  Mi.  Hrnii'vj,yV  ad 
vice,  she  gave  Mr.  Burt,  as  coldly  as  she  could,  an  onllinc  ol 
Uobert  Pcnfold's  ca<e,  and  of  Ih*-  pvorlion  -|w.  |,;id  nm-Ic  nod 
the  small  result. 

nurt  listened  kocnly,  and  l(K>k  a  ik.i.-  ...  (w-  ;..•.!.  >, !  n  ^'i.- 
had  done,  ho  told  her  something  in  ictum 

"Miss  Rollcston,"  said  he  •*!  am  the  onicor  lliii  am.  ;<-.| 
Robert  Ponfold.    It  coat  me  a  grinder  that  he  Kn.ck.'d  rMit." 

"Oh  doar!''  said  Helen,  *'lu)\v  nnrorhin  i<  •!  TIk -,  i  r  r  I 
cannot  reckon  on  vour  services.** 

"Whv  not,  miss?  Wbat,  do  you  thiiiK  I  h-.M  ^  pile  ;i'  ,,;„  (  a 
poor  follow  for  defending  himself;  He  i.j.'s.  .Mr.  roiiloM  wx.ic 
me  a  very  proper  note  :  certainly,  (or  a  i»aivoti.  the  ^cni  \^  h 
^©ry  quick  hitter;  but  he  wrolo  very  Mjuarc:  ^ui<l  lif-'hupcd  I 
would  allow  for  the  surprise  and  the  agitation  nf  an  iriiiocfut 
man,  sent  mo  two  guinetis  to(»,  and  said  Im  wo-ild  inal:o  it 
Iwontjjrj  but  lio  was  poor  Jis  well  as  nnfortiinale;  llial  lr(lM' has 
stuck  in  my  gi/y.ard  ever  since;  can*!  .re  (lie  c.ilorol  fV!onv  in 
It.  Your  folou  Is  never  in  a  fanll:  and.  if  I...  w.'mi-.  i  cronii 
coat,  he  Isn^t  given  to  show  ll'vlit,'" 

"It  was  very  improper  of  him  tn.-iiik('  V"<i."  ..m  ||  irn 
"and  very  noble  ot  SUM  to  torsive  it.  Malu«  liitu  fill  niMj.. 
ashamed  of  it;  lay  liim  under  a  (lc>pp  ubli-;,(i,Mi.  " 

"If  he  is  inno';ont.  I'll  Iry  and  prove  il."  -pi.l  tij.'  n  »..  t?,  .. 
Ho  Uir>n  asked  her  if  she  hn\  taK«M«  note.  .  S!i.  ,  ii<l  <l,o  h,,.!  u 
diary.  He  bogged  to  see  it.  .SIi.'  lolt  incliiuMl  lo  uill.li.M  iu 
because  of  the  C(uuments;  bnl,  remembeiiug  that  tlii>;  v. a 
womanish,  and  that  Robert's  ord<a«  to  her  were  lo  be  unnh 
on  such  occasions,  she  produced  her  diary.  Mr.  Jiuil  re.ul  i'l 
very  carefully,  and  told  her  it  was  a  very  proini  ing  v.x^r. 
"  lou  have  done  a  great  doiil  more  than  yon  fli'.nc;M  *'  hr  iM 
"You  Lave  netted  the  (i  I).' 


tract-;  -■»  \\\  are  ^nre  to  nail  him.  He  is  m  the  net:  and  i 
much  to  yonr  credit,  f.eave  the  rest  to  me.  I'll  tell  joo  c 
about  it  to  morrow.  You  must  order  your  carriagp  at 
o'clock  to-morrow,  and  drive  down  to  Scotland  Yard  :  go 
the  yard  and  yon  will  sec  me;  follow  vie  ^ilbont  a  w 
When  yen  ^o  back  the  other  8pic?»  will  be  so  frlgbtened. 
will  jro  off  to  their  employer,  and  so  we  shall  nail  hinr  " 

Helen  complied  with  these  infitructions  strlctlj.  and  thw 
tnmcd  home,  leaving  Mr.  Burt  to  work.    She  had  been  h 
about  hilf  an  hour,  when  the  servant  brought  her  np  a  i 
-  >;^e  saying  that  a  man  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 
"Admit  him,"  said  Helen. 

lie  i'  drc»<sed  very  poor,  ini-s.  ' 
"Never  mind;  send  him  to  me.'* 

>!io  was  afraid  to  reject  anybody  now,  k-sjl  she  mi^t  i 
Il  'V  back  on  information. 

A  man  presented  himself  in  well  worn  clothes,  with  a  w 
I*at!ior  face  .aad  e^^-e  shaven  chin:  a  Itttlo  of  bw  forehefl<? 
a!  ')  -baven. 

•  Madam,  my  iranie  i.-  llund." 
liolen  « tailed. 

"I  Jiavo  already  had  the  honor  of  wriliug  to  you." 
•Yes,  hir,"*  said  Helen,  eyeing  him  with  fear  and  avcraio; 
"Madam,  I  am  come"  (he  neaitated)— "I  am  an  uafor 
ate  m:in.  Weighed  down  by  remorse  for  a  thoughtless 
that  has  ruined  an  innocent  man,  and  nearly  cost  my  woi 
employer  his  life,  I  come  to  expiate  as  far  as  In  bin  lies. 
let  mc'bo  brief,  and  hurry  over  the  tale  of  Bfaatae.  1  wj 
clerk  at  Wardlaw's  office.'  A  biH  broker  called  Adams 
talklnjj  to  me  and  mv  fellow  clerks,  and  boasting  that  nobi 
could  take  him  in  with  a  feigned  signature.  BeiM  were  li 
our  vanity  was  irritattnl  by  hi?  pretensions.  It  was  mj  ] 
tune  to  overhear  my  young  master  and  his  friend  Robert  F 
fold  sneak  about,  a  loan  of  two  thousand  pounds*  Iq  an  < 
hour  I  listened  to  the  tempter,  and^wrote  a  forged  note  for  t 
amount.  I  took  If  to  Mr.  Pcnfold:  he  presented  it  to  Adaj 
and  it  wa^  e,»shcd.  I  intended,  of  oonrso,  to  call  next  day,  j 
tell  Mr.  Tenfold,  and  take  him  to  \dams,  and  restore 
money,  and  gel  back  the  note.  It  was  not  due  for  th 
month-*,  -Ma^I  that  very  da^  h  foil  under  suspicion.  Mr.  P 
fold  wa-  arrested.  My  young  master  was  struck  (U>wa  w 
inn(\^'?  a'  hi.^  friend's  jiiiilt,  though  he  never  could  bo  quite  j 
to  lu-jifjve  it:  and  I,  mi.^erable  coward,  dared  not  t4»ll  the  tru 
Kvej-  jjnre  that  day  I  have  been  a  miserable  man.  The  ot! 
«i,iv  I  f.iine  into  nionc}  .  and  left  Ward  law's  service.  Hut  I  c 
ry  r.iy  rrn»i»r^e  with  me.  Madam,  i  am  como  to  tell  the  tru 
I  d  ne  not  (<  11  it  lo  Mr.  Wan  'i  w;  1  think  he  would  kill  i 
Milt  [  will  tell  it  to  yon.  and  jou  (»n  toll  It  to  him;  ay,  tel 
.to  all  the  world.  Let  my  shame  he  as  public  as  his  whon 
Ikivo  iiijnred  o  deeply:  but.  H^RTen»knows,  unintentional 
111*' 
Mr.  Jl'uid    :inU  aM  in  a  heap     ^utvra  he  !*iit,  aud  conhl  say 

II'  I'liV  llr-h  crawh*!  at  thi^  Confession,  aud  at  the  sight 
th^*  n  pllle,  who  owned  that  he  had  destroyed  Robert  P< 
fold  in  fo'ir  and  enwardice.  For  a  long  lime  her  wrath 
overponered  ail  ten^e  of  j»ity,  that  she  sat  trembUngf,  and 
eyts  coni  !  Inll.  Mr.  Hand  w«*nld  not  have  outlived- hi.<^  co 
fe  -^ion. 

\i  la  I  he  eontrlv«M|  to  8poaK.  Sho  turned  her  he*ad  awj 
not  to  sre  the  wretch,  and  said,  atcrnly,— 

*  \re  y<tn  prepare*!  tn  make  this  ntatement  on  paper  if  caih 

Mr.  Hand  h<  Vilaled,  but  said  •  Yes." 

"Then  wu(.   ilnwn  that  Uobert   Tenfold   waa  InnooeBt,  an 
yon  are  r   idv  lo  prove  it  whenever  you  may  bo  called  u^n 
•Wrii.'  tliat  .lown'."- said  Hand. 

•  I  II h'^-  yonr  penitence  ii  feigned,  you  will. 

*  S.»Mn<^r  than  that  sltoubl  be  added  to  my  crime.  I  will  hvo' 


all 

II*   111  Ml  wioio  the  Ifw  linti  ahe  rcHiuired. 

"Now  y«nir  addre,-»s.  Ihi<  I  may  know  weio  to  lind  you  at 
iMoiiuMxl'.^  imlice." 

Ho  then  wrote  -J.  Hand,   11,  Warwick  ?5trect,  I'imlico." 

Helen  (hen  dismissed  him.  and  wept  bitterly.  In  that  coi 
ditiou  she  was  found  by  Arthur  VVardlaw,  who  comforted  hoi 
aud,  on  hearing  her  report  of  Uaud's  confession,  burst  outini 
triumph,  and  reminded  liei  he  had  always  said  Robert  Penfol 
\\a>  iniioc<Mil.  "My  father  ■•id  ho ;  "must  yield  to  this  ev 
d*'nce,  and  we  will  lay    it  ^-^  tie  .Secretary  of  8t4\te..  an 

irni  his  panloir" 

•His  panlMiil  when  he  is     •    •••    •'•"  t 

"Tiiat  i^  ti.e  form;  the  o  '-.a-.h  rh.>f^«5rifiu;:ii  bo  doue  b 
the  warm  reception  of  hi^'t/nda     I,  for  one,  who   all  Ihe.o 
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•T  hope  !>)!•  n  ivwfii'd.'- 


ye^rn  have  maiDiaiaed  bis  innocence,  will  be  tbe  fii.st  to  wel- 
come him  to  my  house,  an  honored  gnest.    What  am  I  Baying? 

Can  I?  dare  I?  ought  I?  when  my  wife Ah!  I  am  move  to 

l>e  pitiod  than  my  poor   friend  is:  my  friend,  my  rival.    Woll. 
I  leave  it  to  you  il  be  can  come  into  your  lmiiban<l*s  hr.ii?r'.''' 

"Never." 

''But,  at  least,  I  can  send  the  Springbok  out,  anu  brini?  biui 
lionie:  and  thut  I  will  do  without  one  day's  deh^y.-' 

**0h,  Arthur!"  cried  Helen,  "you  set  me  an  oxj 
selfishness." 

"I  do  what  I  can,"  said  Arthui 

Helen  m^hed.    «  What  shall  I  dor 

"Have  pity  on  me!  your  faithful  lover,  and  to  whom  yuui 
faith  was  plighted  before  ever  you  saw.  or  kiu  \v  my  unhappy 
friend.    What  can  I  do  or  sutler  more  than  I  have  dono  and 
ufTered  for  you?    Have  pity  on  me,  and  be  my  witV." 

"I  Nrill;  some  day." 

••Bless  you:  bless  you.    One  eflbrt  juore:  what  dav.  ' 

*'I  can't    I  canH.    My  heart  is  dead." 

**This  day  fortnight    Let  me  speak  to  your  lather:  let  him 
name  the  day.*' 

As  she  made  no  reply,  he  kissed  Uer  hand  devot^eaiv:,  and 
did  speak  to  her  father. 

Sir  Edward  meaning  all  for  the  best,  said,  "This  day  foit- 
night." 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOYvS  OF  UTAH. 

ClMroikr-Sietche^i  ami  Biographij. 

Wi   J«AXRT. 

AtTUoii's  Note.-  -As  one  of  the  Representative  i^'oiiiiir'oo  of 
Utah,  with  powerful  quill-faculty,  is  showing  up  the  Kcpro 
sentative  m^n  of  Utah,  and  designs  showing  up  the  Represen- 
tative females  also,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  take 
lip  the  Boys'  department  at  present,  with  a  notfrication  that  I 
shall  be  after  ihe  girls  Id  the  course  of  a  few  day.'j.  T  .=!lia!l  be- 
gin my  sketches  with  fv  history  of  SayoA^,  as  I  am  more  intim- 
ately acquainted  with  the  delail.s  of  his  life  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  present  generation.  I  shall  be  an  truthCnl  in  my 
delineations  of  his  character,  as  circum.stauceB  will  reasonably 
allow,  and  expect  all  the  boys  and  girls,  including  adult.^,  to 
dovetail  their  opinioas  exactly  to  fit  my  estimates.  The  Edi- 
tor of  the  Utah  Magazine  can  print  ray  sketches  as  written 
without  adding  thereto  or  taking  therefrom,  or  1  ^hall  petition 
the  present  Legislative  As.sembly  to  have  them  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  sold  to  the  biflfhesl  bidder  by  Jamop  Pwy^r, 
VJ?^\.,  at  \hi'  Post  Office. 

S  A  X  E  Y. 

The  object  of  our  [)re«eat  sketcli  -uud  lie  U  an  ob- 
ject— like  many  other  boys  of  Utah,  was  boni  in  a 
very  early  period  of  his  existence,  while  yet  a  youth, 
and  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  evinced  none  of  those 
reckless,  devilish  dispositions  that  so  frequently  adorn 
road-agents  and  railroad  towii  desperadoes  generally. 
His  advent  into  the  world  was  attended  with  a  chari- 
ty, bat  seldom  ever  realized  by  g-rovvn-up  person;^, 
and  certainly  never  realized  since  by  young  Saxey 
himself — that  is,  some  one  made  liim  a  present  of  an 
entire  suit  of  new  clothes.  It  is  an  old  saying:  'Once 
a  man  and  twice  a  child;*  and  Saxey's  only  hope  in 
second  childishness,  is  miollwr  mno  suif. 

One  very  remarkable  characteristic  uf  our  yuun*^- 
ster  was  his  propensity  for  crying  one  moment  and 
laughing  the  next,  the  former  performance  never  fail- 
ing to  draw  the  ftUention  of  not  only  thoso  in  the 
room,  but  the  neighborhood  generally,  within  a  radius 
of  a  quartei'  of  a  mile  round.  Mr.  llobert  Campbell, 
whose  valuable  autograph  appears  on  all  our  city 
money,  says  he  distinctly  remembers  him  taking  the 
first  premium  for  crying,  in  the  early  days  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Great  Basin,  in  the  Old  Fort 

The  precise  time  that  Saxey  was  weaned  docs  not 
appear  in  any  of  Judge  Phelps'  early  almanacs,  or 
any  preserved  copies  of  the  KeqMpitchinin,  though  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  change  of  diet  must 


iiave  taken, place  prior  to  the  days  of  his  more  mature 
manliood.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  that  a  private 
secretary  was  not  constantly  in  attendence  upon  him, 
to  note  duwn  the  various  and  changing  epochs  of  his 
earlier  days;  but  it  seems  foreordained,  as  in  the  case 
of  ShakHpeare,  that  a  badly  tangled,  Inextricable 
labyriniliiaii  ambigiiuurf  uncertainty  is  skillfully 
thrown  around  the  early  history  of  true  genius,  in 
liiis,  as  in  all  other  ages.  But  thanks  be,  we  are  not 
(M^iirely  left  to  vague  supposition  or  conjecture,  for 
many  incident  r^  connected  with  the  eai*ly  career  of  the 
subject  of  our  present  sketch,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  as  complete  as  the  autobioffrapher  would  wish 
them.  We  expect,  however,  to  show  the  main  links 
in  the  fifth  eliain  of  his  eventful  history. 

I  will  here  remark  that  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  Patrick  Lynch  Esq. 
(no  relative  of  Judge  Lynch)  Clerk  of  the  Third 
DisUict  court  to  have  this  sketch  copyrighted. 

Saxey  showed  his  inventive  powers  in  a  very  strik- 
ingly original  manner  at  the  early  age  of  lyne  years. 
It  was  not  then  in  Utah  as  it  is  now,  there  was  no 
"Main  Street,"  no  Jew  Stores,  no  co-operative  ar- 
rangements, no  beer  saloons  and  no  lockups.  All  the 
men  and  women  here  in  those  days  were  Kepresenta- 
tive  ones  and  no  mistake;  clothes  were  very  scarce — 
especially  among  the  children  in  summer  time — and 
Saxey^s  summer  wardrobe  consisted  of  a  flour  sack, 
(not  of  the  Tanner  brand  either),  cut  bias,  a  la  ^'shim 
inijf'  and  buttoned  with  a  puckering  string  around  the 
neck.  This  garment,  when  our  hero  stood  erect, 
came  earthwards  nearly  to  his  knees,  and,  except 
when  overtaken  by  some  runaway  whirlwind,  was  a 
passably  economical  protection  against  the  weather 
and  large  red  ants.  It  could  be  ventilated  to  suit  the 
condition  of  the  thermometck*,  by  adjusting  the  puck- 
ering string  at  the  neck.  The  same  advantages  might 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  this  fashion  that  is  urged  in 
favor  of  crinolines,  viz:  they  are  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  or  warm  in  summer  and  cool  in  win- 
ter, I  have  forgot  whieh.  Well,  one  day  while  Sax- 
ey^s  parents  were  at  church,  and  he  was  in  the  ditch 
wading  up  and  down,  or  dohig  something  else  equally 
as  intellectual,  the  puckering  string  around  his  neck, 
by  long  usage,  gave  way,  and  his  entire  suit  of  clothes 

all  his  earthly  wearing  apparel — wilted  like  a  **tal- 
lercd''  rag,  and  lay  around  his  feet  like  a  pair  of  hoops 
vw'hen  not  in  use  or  attached  to  anything.  Here  was 
a  trying  moment  for  our  hero;  no  liind  milliner  hap- 
j)ened  to  come  that  way,  as  they  certainly  would  have 
done  liad  this  biographical  sketch  been  a  fiction ;  no 
comrade  was  near  by  with  a  waxed- end  or  a  buckskin 
string  to  toggle  the  institution  up.  Like  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  he  was 
thrown  ui)on  his  own  resources.  Now  was  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  his  juve- 
nile ingenuity  that  might  indicate  what  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  in  a  future  manhood.  Had  he  been 
a  child  of  ordinary  ability,  we  might  have  expected  him 
to  have  scampered  home  in  shame  and  dismay;  not  so 
with  Saxey;  he  ([uietly  picked  up  his  duds,  rolled 
tliem  up  under  his  left  arm,  and  walking  into  the 
meeting  house,  demanded  from  his  mother,  a  *new 
[jurlcrinrj  slr'uujy  Here  was  a  display  of  childish  in- 
genuity and  invention  positively  without  a  parallel  in 
tlie  history  of  youth  an^^l^to^jH^^onl^  and  Utah 
13  no  small  liistory  I  assure  you.  o 
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LORD     BROUGHAM. 


Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  the  emiiieut  ex-Chancel- 
lor of  England,  wlio  as  a  legislator,  reformer,  ai^d  au- 
thor had  attained  a  high  position  forty  years  ago,  died 
on  the  9th  of  I^fa^'  last,  at  his  country  residence 
near  Cannes,  France.  Uc  was  horn  in  Edmburgh, 
September  19th,  liiT8,  and  had  therefore  nearly  com- 
pleted his  ninetieth  year. 

Ills  unusnal  longevity  was  duo  to  the  natural  vig- 
or and  endurance  of  his  constitution.  His  features 
manifoHted  a  powerfully  marked  motive  temper- 
ament, lie  was,  aa  it  were,  constituted  of  finely 
tempered  steel,  which  pos^onsed  l>c»th  the  nualities  of 
elasticity  and  toughness.  ITe  was  active,  lithe, 
sprightly,  but  at  tTic  same  time  intense,  tcnaciousi 
untiring,  and  persistent.  Ills  industry  as  a  scholar, 
a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  is  unparalleled  Tlie  fibers  of 
his  brain  seemed  capable  of  sustaining  any  labor,  any 
stiain,  which  his  disposition  or  intdloctual  pursuits 
could  impose  on  them.  He  would  sometimes  work 
day  and  night  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  repose, 
and  when  ho  had  attained  the  object  of  his  labor,  he 
appeared  as  fi-esh  and  vigorous  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  undertaking.  Tn  fact,  even  in  adrancod 
life  ho  was  ever  active.  Hierc  is  nothing  striking  in 
his  countenanco  as  regards  peculiar  genius  in  a  de- 
partment philosophical  or  artistic.  His  temperament 
and  practical  organization,  his  keen  observing  pow- 
ers and  supeiior  analytical  talent,  and  his  untiring  ac- 
tivity  formeil  the  basis  of  his  great  executive  abilities. 
Benevolence  is  conspicuous  in  his  top-head,  and  in- 
spired those  reformatory  and  philanthropic  measures 
which  honor  bin  memory.*  During  his  student  career 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  exhibited  marked 
scientific  qualities,  especially  in  tlic  department  of 
mathematics.  Having  chosen  law  as  his  profession, 
we  find  him  as  early  as  1807  retained  as  counsel  in 
suits  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  1808,  he  settled  in  London,  where  the  elocjuence 
and  ability  displayed  in  an  important  commercial 
lawsuit  attracted  the  attention  of  leading  politicians, 
who^  succeeded  in  electing  him  a  member  ot  the  House 
of  Commons,  There  he  soon  took  a  strong  position 
by  reason  of  his  aggressive  s^eal,  oratorical  vehem- 
ance,  and  pungent  sarcasm.  One  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  introduce  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  their  labors  for  this  end  Wilberforce 
and  Clarkson  had  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than 
the  fiery  young  Whig  from  Scotland.  His  efforts 
were  not  wanting  in  behalf  of  other  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive measures.  The  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, of  reform  in  tiie  government  of  India,'  and  of  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army,  received  his  power- 
ful advocacy.  Lord  Brougham  interested  himself  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  the  ''model  schools'* 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  event 
of  his  life  which  conduced  most  to  his  popularity  in 
England  was  his  famous  defense  of  Queen  CaroKne 
on  her  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1820  and 
1821.  His  eloquence  on  this  occasion  has  seldom 
been  equaled.  On  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey'a  min- 
istry m  1830,  he   was   appointed   Lord  Chancellor  of 


England.  In  this  honorable  sphere  he  continued  fooi  ^ 
years,  commanding  general  admiration  for  bis  singu- 
lar energy  and  promptitude  in  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  his  onerous  office.  In  1839  he  retired  from 
pubhc  life  to  his  villa  in  the  south  of  Prance,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  poacefiil  pur- 
suit of  literature.  Among  the  most  important  pub- 
lished works,  in  addition  to  the  collection  of  his 
speeches,  are  a  **View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'g  Prinri- 
pia,'' an  annotated  edition  of  Paley'e  "Natural  Theo- 
logy," and  "Sketches  of  Statesmen"  and  of  **Men  of 
Letters  and  Science"  in  the  time  of  George  III.  Sev- 
eral editions  of  his  '^Political  Philosophy"  have  been 
published,  besides  numerous  minor  works  that  are 
less  known.. 


JPARLOR    AMUSEMEHTS    FOE   OUK 
TOUVa   FOLKS 


IN    EGO   riT  INTO  A   I'llIAL. 

To  accomplish  this  seemingly  incredible  act,  requires  the 
followinff  preparation:  You  must  take  an  egg  and  soak  it  io 
strong  vinegar;  and  in  process  of  lime  its  shell  will  become 
quite  soft,  so  that  It  may  be  extended  lengthways  wlthoni 
breaking,  then  insert  it  into  the  neck  of  a  small  bottle,  and  by 
pourhig  cold  water  upon  it,  it  will  reassume  its  farmer  lignrc 
and  hardness.  This  is  really  a  complete  curiosity,  and  baflScs 
those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  to  find  out  how  it  k  aoeom- 
plished.  If  the  rinegar  i^d  to  satarate  the  ^g  is  not  saiO- 
ciently  strong  to  produce  tho  required  softness  of  shell,  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  strong  acetic  acid  U»  e?ery  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  vmegar.  This  will  render  the  egg  perfectly  flejable 
and  of  easy  Insertion  into  the  bottle,  wh'ich  must  then  bo  filled 
with  cold  water. 

(llAltAHK. 

My  Urst  is  the  name  to  an  article  given 
For  ladies  and  dandies  to  put  on  tlieir  linen. 
It  comes  ftrom  the  forest,  I've  heard  people  say. 
And  fa  made  from  the  skin  of  an  animal  gay, 
My  second  Is  a  f rait  that  comes  from  the  South, 
The  Jutoe  of  it  is  sour,  and  'twill  pucker  your  mouth: 
Tis  found  in  candy  shops  all  over  the  town, 
And,  stranger  to  say,  it  is  almost  reuud. 
My  whole  is  an  article  that  is  often  seen 
In,  the  gardens  and  fields  almost  covered  with  green: 
It  is  verv  sweet,  and  also  pleasant  to  eat. 
And  in  hot  summer  days  aflbrds  a  rich  treat. 

roxiMmiMs. 

5G.  -What  do  we  all  do  when  we  first  get  into  bed? 

:»7.~There  fa  one  word  in  the  English  language  which  is  uni- 
versal y  conaidered  a  preventive  of  harm;  change  a  certain 
letter  in  it,  and  you  make  it  an  act  of  cruelty. 

ANSWER  TO  RID0LEIN  NO.  44,  PAGE  216 
The  figure  8. 

oh:  softly  sleep,  my  bonnie  bairn. 

OhI  softly  sleep!  my  bonnie  bairn, 

Rock'd  on  this  breast  of  mine; 
The  heart  that  beats  sa  eair  within, 

Will  not  awaken  thine. 
Lie  stai,  lie  atill,  ye  cankerM  thoughts. 

That  such  late  watches  keep; 
And  if  ye  break  the  mother's  heart. 

Yet  let  the  baby  sleep. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  ae.  ac  bairn, 

Nor  look  so  wae  on  me, 
As  if  ye  felt  the  bitter  tear 

That  blin's  thy  mother's  e'e 
l>nr  op,  dry  up,  je  salt,  salt  tears. 

Leat  on  mv  baim  ye  dreep: 
And  break  in  silence,  waefu'  heart,jjV> 

And  let  the  baby  sleep.i^-^v^^lL 
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TJIY  NAME  BE  PIUISED." 

Swells  there  j»  grand  inspiring  thought, 

It  comes  from  God, 
.\nd  breaks  with  lofty  purpose  fraught, 

On  earth's  green  sod! 

With  tidal  wave  it  ebbs,  it  flows 

As  centuries  pass; 
Man,  Ifnows  not  whence  it  comes,  or  goes, 

Or  why  it  was! 

'Tis  meteor-like,  now  here,  u,ow  there, 

Impulsive  seems; 
Now  in  the  summers'  morninjtair, 

Then,  mi«]night  dreams! 

Ill  zones  apart,  in  laiul.-,-  afar, 

With  III!,  today! 
Then  moveless  as  yon  radian l-sLar 

Or  milky  way! 

l'!rratic.  y^'l  there  is  design 

And  wondrous  plan : 
What  saj^o  liath  lore  to  jjolp  d»^llne 

For  fellow  man? 

Yet  in.spiration  shall  be  felt 

And  wide  extend; 
'Til  fertile  hearts  our  earth  shall  belt, 

And  Time  shall  end! 

Hail  gloriou-i  age,  hail  latter-day, 

The  days  of  light; 
Hail  Priesthoods  grasp,  hail  its  full  Hway 
•  The  rule  of  right! 

tor  purpose  is  iu^  end,  il,s  aim 

From  sire  to  son , 
To  give  to  Gotl  earth  back  again, 

Which  will  bo  done! 

How  proudly  beats  the  trne  man's  heart, 

Bnt  Goda  can  know; 
For  they  to  him  that  fire  impart 

Whose  Intense  glow, 
Shall  light  the  world  to  higher  spheres 
That  day  of  "earth's  one  thousand  years!" 


HAROLD, 

THE.  LAST   OF   THE    SAXON    KIN  (J  ft. 


BY    SIR    E.    BULWER    LYTTON. 


The  boat  shot  over  tlie  royal  ThamcH.  Borne  along 
the  watera,  the  shouli  and  the  hymnB  of  swarm  in  p: 
thoiiBaiids  from  tine  land  ^hook,  like  a  blast,  the  gelid 
air  of  l!h*  JVolf-inonth.  All  space  Beomed  filled  and 
noisjF  with^'M^ame  of  Harold  the  king.  Fast  rowed 
the  rowers — on  shat^he  boat;  and  Hilda's  face,  stern 
and  ominous^  turned  to^h^^till  towers  of  the  palace, 
gleaming  wide  and  white  in  fli«  .wi.itry  snow.  Sud- 
denly Edith  lifted  her  hand  from  her  bosom,  and  said 
paaaionately — 

**0h!  mother  of  my  ifiotherl  I  can  not  live  i^ain 
in  the  house  where  tho  very  walls  speak  to  me  of  him ; 
all  tilings  chain  my  soul  to  tho  earth;  and  my  soul 
should  be  in  heaven,  that  its  prayers  may  be  heard 
by  the  heedful  angels.  The  day  that  tho  holy  Lady 
of  England  predicted  hath  come,, to  pass,  and  the  nil- 
ver  cord  is  loosened  at  last.  Ah,  why,  why,  did  I  not 
believe  her  then?  why  did  L  then  reject  Uic  cloister? 
Yet,  no,  I  will  not  repent;  at  least  I  have  been  loved  I 
But  now  I  will  go  to  the  nunnery  of  Waltham,  and 
kneel  at  tlie  altars  he  hafcirhallowml  to  the  mone  ami 
the  monechyn." 

*'Edith,*'  said  the  Valo,  •♦thou  wilt  not  bury  thy 
life  yet  young  in  the  living  grave!  And,  despite  all 
that  now  severs  you — yea,  despite  Harold's  new  and 
loveless  ties — still  clearer  than  ever  is  it  written  in 
the  heavens,  that  a  day  sJiaU  come  in  which  you  are 
to  be  evermore  united.  Many  of  the  shapes  I  have 
seen,  many  of  the  sound.s  I  have  heard,  in  tlio  trance 
and  the  dream,  fade  in  the  troubled  memory  of  wak- 
ing life..  But  never  yet  hath  gi-own  doubtfnl  or  dim 
the  prophecy,  that  the  truth  pledged  by  the  grave 
shall  be  fuimied," 

"Oh,  tempt  noti  OIi,  delude  not!"  cried  Edith, 
while  the  blood  rushed  over  her  brow.  "Thou  know- 
est  this  can  not  be.  Another's!  he  ij<  auotlicr'sl  and 
in  the  words  thou  has  uttered  there  i^  deadly  siji." 

''There  is  no  sin  in  the  resolves  of  a  fate  that  rules 
us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Tarry  only  till  the  year 
brings  round  the  birth-day  of  HaroWj  fifr'my  sayings 
shall  be  ripe  with  the  grape,  and  whfefrtfie  feet  of  the 
vine  herd  are  red  in  the  Month  of  the  vine,  tho  Nor- 
nas  shall  knit  ye  together  again!" 

Edith  clasped  her  hands  mutely,   and  looked Jiard 
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iuto  the  face  of  Ilikla — looked   and  shuddered,  she 
knew  not  why. 

The  boat  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then  Edith  bent  her 
way  to  the  holy  walls  of  Waltham.  The  frost  was 
sharp  in  the  glitter  of  the  nn warming  sun;  upon  leaf- 
less boughs  hung  the  barbed  ice-gems;  and  the  crown 
was  on  the  brows  of  Harold!  And  at  night,  within 
the  walls  of  the  convent,  Edith  heard  the  hymns  of 
the  kneeling  monks;  and  the  blasts  howled,  and  the 
storm  ai'ose,  and  the  voices  of  destroying  hurricanes 
were  blent  with  the  swell  of  the  choral  hymns. 

Tostig  sato  in  the  halls  of  Bruges,  and  with  him 
sate  Judith,  his  haughty  wife.  The  earl  and  his 
countess  were  playing  at  chess  (or  the  game  resem- 
bling it  which  amused  the  idlesse  of  that  age),  and 
the  countess  had  put  hei*  lord's  game  into  mortal  dis- 
order, when  Tostig  swept  his  hand  over  the  board, 
and  the  pieces  rolled  on  the  floor. 

«*That  is  one  way  to  prevent  defeat,"  said  Judith, 
with  a  half  smile  and  half  frown. 

"It  is  the  way  of  the  bold  and  the  wise,  wife  mine/' 
answered  Tostig  rising;  *'let  all  be  destruction  where 
thou  canst  win  not  thyself  I  Peace  to  these  trifles! 
I  can  not  keep  my  mind  to  the  Hiock  fight;  it  flies  to 
the  real.  Our  last  news  sours  the  taste  of  the  wine, 
and  steals  the  sleep  from  my  couch.  It  says  that 
Edward  can  not  live  through  the  winter,  and  that  all 
men  bruit  abroad,  there  can  bo  no  king  save  Harold 
my  brother." 

**And  will  thy  brother  ap  king  give  to  thee  again 
thy  domain  as  earl?" 

"He  must!"  answered  Tostig,  "and  despite  all  our 
branches,  with  soft  message  lie  will.  For  Harold 
has  the  heart  of  the  Saxon,  to  which  the  sons  of  one 
father  are  dear;  and  Githa,  my  mother,  when  we  first 
fled,  controled  the  voice  of  my  revenge,  and  bade  me 
wait  patient,  and  hope  yet." 

Scarce  had  these  words  fallen  from  Tostig's  lips, 
when  the  chief  of  his  Danish  house-carles  came  in, 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  a  bode  from  England. 

"His  news?  his  news?"  cried  the  earl,  "with  his 
own  lips  let  him  speak  his  news." 

The  house-carle  withdrew  but  to  usher  in  the  mes- 
senger, an  Anglo-Dane. 

"The  weight  on  thy  brow  shows  the  load  on  thy 
heart,"  cried  Tostig.    "Speak,  and  be  brief." 
"Edward  is  dead." 
•**Ha!  and  who  reigns?" 
*Thy  btother  is  chosen  and  crowned." 
The  face  of  the  earl  grew  red  and  pale  in  a  breath, 
and  successive  emotions  of  envy   and  old  rivalship, 
humbled  pride  and  fierce  discontent,  patsed  across  his 
turbulent  heart.    But  these  died  away  as  the  pre- 
dominant thought  of  self-interest,   and  somewhat  of 
that  admiration  for  success  which  seems  oft  like  mag- 
nanimity in  grasping  minds,   and   something  too  of 
hauffhty  exultation,  that  he  stood  a  king's  brother  in 
the  halls  of  his  exile,  came  to  chase  away  the  more 
hostile   and  menacing  feelings.      Then  Judith  ap- 
preached  with  joy  on  her  brow,  and  said. 

'*We  shall  no  more  eat  the  bread  of  dependence 
even  from  the  lumd  of  a  father;  and  since  Harold  hath 
no  dame  to  proclaim  to  the  Church,  and  take  throne 
on  the  dais,  thy  wife,  0  my  Tostig,  will  have  state  i^ 


I     on  the  dais, 


fair  England,  little  less  than  her  sister  ui  Boueii. 

**Methinks  so  will  it  be/'  said  TosUg.  ''How  non 
nunciuB?  why  lookest  thou  so  grim,  and  why  shakec 
thou  thy  head?" 

''Small  chance  for  thy  dame  to  keep  state  iu  tl 
halls  of  the  Ung;  smiJl  hope  for  thvseu  to  wui  bac 
thy  broad  earldom.  But  a  few  weeks  ere  thy  brothc 
won  the  crown,  he  won  also  a  bride  in  the  boose  < 
thy  spoiler  and  foe.  Aldyth,  the  sister  of  Edwin  an 
Morcar,  is  Lady  of  England;  and  tliat  union  shut 
thee  out  from  Northumbria  for  ever." 

At  these  words,  as  if  stricken  by  some  deadly  an 
inexpressible  insult,  the  earl  recoiled,  and  stood 
moment  mute  wiih  rage  and  amaze. 

His  singular  beauty  became  distorted  into  the  lin< 
aments  of  a  fiend.  He  stamped  with  his  foot»  sm  I 
thundered  a  terrible  curse.  Then,  hauehtily  wavin 
his  hand  to  the  bode  in  sign  of  dismissal,  he  strode  1 
and  fro  the  room  in  gloomy  perturbation. 

Judith,  like  her  sister  Matilda,  a  woman  fierce  an 
vindictive,  continued,  by  that  sharp  venom  that  lii 
in  the  tongue  of  the  sex,  to  incite  stiU  more  the  intern 
resentment  of  her  lord.  Perhaps  some  female  jealou 
ies  of  Aldyth  might  contribute  to  increase  her  ow 
indignation.  But  without  such  frivolous  addition  1 
anger,  there  was  cause  enow  in  this  marriage  tho: 
oughly  to  complete  the  alienation  betweem  ute  kin 
and  his  brother.  It  was  impossible  that  one  so  n 
vengeful  as  Tostig  should  not  cherish  the  deepest  ai 
imoaity,  not  only  aeainst  the  people  that  had  rejectee 
but  the  new  earl  that  had  succeeded  him.  In  wee 
ding  the  sister  of  this  fortunate  rival  and  despoils 
Harold  could  not,  therefore,  but  gall  him  in  his  moi 
sensitive  sores  of  soul.  The  king,  thus,  formally  a] 
proved  and  sanctioned  his  ejection,  solemnly  took  pai 
with  his  foe.  robbed  him  of  all  legal  chance  of  recoi 
ering  his  dominions,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  bod< 
"shut  him  out  from  Northumbria  forever."  Nor  wa 
this  even  all.  Grant  his  return  to  England;  grant 
reconciliation  with  Harold;  still  those  abhorred  an 
more  fortunate  enemies,  necessarUy  made  now  th 
most  intimate  part  of  the .  kmg's  family,  mnat  fa 
most  in  his  confidence,  would  curb  and  chafe  and  en 
counter  Tostig  in  every  scheme  for  his  personal  ag 
grandizement.  His  foes,  in  a  word,  were  in  die  caw 
of  his  brother. 

While  gnashmg  his  teeth  with  a  wrath  the  oms 
deadly  because  he  saw  not  yet  his  way  to  retribnliii 
Judith,  pursuing  the  separate  thread  of  her  owneag^ 
tations,  said — 

"And  if  my  sister's  lord,  the  Count  of  the  Normanf 
had,  as  rightly  he  ought  to  have,  succeeded  his  con 
sin  the  Monk-king,  then  I  should  have  a  sister  on  th 
throne,  and  thou  in  her  husband  a  brother  m<Mre  tei 
der  than  Harold.  One  who  supports  his  barons  whl 
sword  and  mail,  and  gives  the  villains  rebellin| 
against  them  but  the  brand  and  the  cord." 

"Ho!"  cried  Tostig,  stopping  suddenly  in  his  dii 
ordered  strides,  "kiss  me,  wife,  for  those  wordi 
They  have  helped  thee  to  power,  and  lit  me  to  i« 
venge.  If  thou  wouldst  send  love  to  thy  sister,  tak 
graphium  and  parchment,  and  write  fast  as  a  scrilM 
Ere  the  sun  is  an  hour  older,  I  am  on  my  road  t 
Count  William." 
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The  Dak©  of  the  Normans  was  in  the  forest,  or 
pari  land,  of  Rouvray,  and  his  quens  and  his  knights 
stood  around  him,  expecting  some  new  proof  of  his 
strength  and  his  skill  with  tho  bow.  For  the  duke 
vras  trying  some  arrows,  a  weapon  he  was  ever  em- 
ployed in  seeking  to  improve;  sometimes  shortening, 
sometimes  lengthening  the  shaft;  and  suiting  the 

wings  of  the  feather  and  the  weight  of  the  point,  to  I  borders  of  tlie  Seine,  where 
the  nicest  refinement  in  the  law  ot  mechanics.  Gay  He  entered,  sat  down  ou  the 
and  debonnair,  in  the  brisk,  fresh   air  of  the  frosty 


air 
winter,  the  great  count  jested  and  laughed  as  the 
squires  fastened  a  live  bird  by  the  string  to  a  stake 
in  the  distant  sward;  and  '*Pardex,^*  said  Duke  Wil- 
liam, **Conanof  Bretagne,  and  Phillip  of  France,  leave 
us  now  so  unkindly  in  peace,  that  I  trow  we  shall 
never  again  have  larger  butt  for  our  fleches  than  the 
breast  of  yon  poor  plumed  trembler.'* 

As  the  duke  spoke  and  laughed,  all  the  sere  bougLs 
behind  him  rattled  and  cranchcd,  and  a  horse  at  full 
speed  came  rushing  over  the  hard  rime  of  the  sward. 
The  duke's  smile  vanished  in  the  frown  of  his  pride. 
"Bold  rider  and  graceless,'*  quoth  he,  "Who  thus 
comes  in  the  presence  of  counts  and  princes?" 

Bight  up  to  Duke  William  spurred  the  rider,  and 
then  leapea  from  his  steed;  vest  and  mantle,  yet  more 
rich  than  the  duke's,  all  tattered  and  soiled.  No  knee 
bent  the  rider,  no  cap  did  he  doff;  but,  seizing  the 
startled  Norman  with  the  grip  of  a  hand  as  strong  as 
his  own,  he  led  him  aside  from  the  courtiers,  and 
said — 

"Thou  knowest  me,  William  If  though  not,  thus 
alone  should  1  come  to  thy  court,  if  I  did  not  briiig 
thee  a  crown." 

**  Welcome,  brave  Tostig!"  said  the  duke,  marvel- 
ing. "What  meanest  thou? — naught  but  good,  by 
thy  words  and  thy  smile." 

"Edward  sleeps  with  the  dead! — and  Harold  is 
Ring  of  all  England  f' 

"Kingl— -England!— King!"  faltered  William,  stam- 
mering in  his  agitation.  England,  -  then,  is  viirief 
King!— -/am  tho  king!  Harold  hath  sworn  it— my 
quens  and  prelates  heard  him;  the  bones  of  the  saints 
attest  the  oath!'* 

"Somewhat  of  this  have  1  vaguely  learned  from 
oxatbeaupere,  Count  Baldwin;  more  will  1  learn  at 
thy  leisure;  but  take,  meanwhile,  my  word  as  miles 
aiul  Saxon — never,  while  there  is  breath  on  his  lips, 
or  one  beat  in  his  heart,  will  my  brother,  Lord  Har- 
old, give  an  mch  of  English  land  to  the  Norman." 

WilUam  turned  pale  and  faint  with  emotion,  and 
leaned  for  support  against  a  leafless  oak. 

Busy  were  the  rumors  and  anxious  the  watch,  of 
the  quens  and  knights,  as  their  prince  stood  long  in 
the  distant  glade,  conferring  with  the  rider,  whom  one 
or  two  of  £em  had  recognized  as  Tostig,  the  spouse 
of  Matilda's  sister. 

At  length,  side  by  side,  still  talking  earnestly,  they 
regained  the  group;  and  William,  summoning  the 
lord  of  Tancarville,  bade  him  conduct  Tostig  to  Rou- 
en, the  towers  of  which  rose  through  the  forest  trees. 
"Rest  and  refresh  thee,  noble  kinsman,*'  s»id  the 
duke;  "sec  and  talk  with  Matilda.  I  will  join  thco 
anon." 

The  earl  remounled  his  steed,  and  saluting  tho 
Company  with  a  wild  and  hasty  grace,  soon  vanished 
^midst  the  groves. 


Then  William,  seating  himself  on  the  sward,  me 
chanically  unstrung  his  bow,  sighing  oft,  and  of 
frowning ;  and  without  vouchsafing  other  word  to  hii 
lords  than  **No  further  sport  to-day!"  rose  slowly 
and  went  alone  through  the  thickest  parts  of  the  for 
est.  But  his  faithful  Fitzosborne  marked  his  gloom 
and  fondly  followed  him.    The  duke  arrived   at  the 

his  galley  waited  him. 
bench,  and  took  no  no- 
tice of  Fitzosborne,  who  quietly  stepped  in  after  his 
lord,  and  placed  himself  on  another  bench. 

The  little  voyage  to  Rouen  was  performed  in 
silence;  and  as  soon  us  he  had  gained  his  palace, 
without  seeking  either  Tostig  or  Matilda,  the  duke 
turned  into  the  vast  hall,  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
hold  council  with  his  barons;  and  walked  to  and  fro, 
'*oflten"  says  the  chronicles,  * 'changing  posture  and 
attitude,  and  oft  loosening  and  tigbtning,  and  draw- 
ing into  knots,  the  strings  of  his  mantle." 

Fitzosborne,  meanwhile,  had  sought  the  ex-earl, 
who  was  closeted  with  Matilda;  and  now  returning, 
he  went  boldly  up  to  the  duke,  whom  no  one  else 
dared  approach,  and  said : 

*'Why,  my  liege,  seek  to  conceal  what  is  already 
known — what  ere  the  eve  will  be  in  the  mouths  of  all? 
You  are  troubled  that  Edwaid  i»  dead,  and  that  Har 
old,  violating  his  oath,  has  seized  the  English  realm.'* 
"Truly,**  said  the  duke  mildly,  and  with  the  tone  of 
a  meek  man  much  injured;  '*my  dear  cousin's  death, 
and  the  wrongs  1  have  received  from  Harold,  touch 
me  nearly." 

Then  said  FitzosbtMiie,  with  that  philosophy,  half 
grave  as  became  the  Scandinavian,  half  gay  as  be- 
came the  Fiank:  *'No  man  should  grieve  for  what  he 
can  help — still  less  for  what  he  can  not  help.  For 
Edward's  death,  I  trow,  remedy  there  is  none;  but 
for  Harold's  treason,  yea!  Have  you  not  a  noble  host 
of  knights  and  wairiors?  What  want  you  to  destroy 
the  Saxon  and  seize  his  realm?  What  but  a  bold 
heart  ?  A  great  deed  once  well  begun,  is  half  done. 
Begin,  Count  of  the  Normans,  and  we  will  complete 
the  rest." 

Starting  from  his  sorely  tasked  dissimulation;  for 
all  William  needed,  and  all  of  which  he  doubted^  was 
the  aid  of  his  haughty  barons;  the  duke  raised  his 
head,  and  his  eyes  shone  out. 

*'Ha,  saycst  thou  so!  then,  by  tho  splendor  of  God, 
we  will  do  this  deed.  Haste  thou— rouse  hearts,  nerve 
hands— promise,  menace,  win!  Broad  are  the  lands 
of  England,  and  generous  a  conquei-or's  hand.  Go 
and  prepare  all  my  faithful  lords  for  a  council,  nobler 
than  ever  yet  stirred  the  hearts  and  strong  the  fiands 
of  the  sons  of  Rou." 

A  liKFLEorioN.— It  is  an  ex(iuisite  and  beautiful 
thing  in  our  nature,  that  when  the  heart  is  touched 
and  softened  by  some  tranriuil  happiness  or  affection- 
ate feeling,  the  memory  of  the  dead  comes  over  it 
most  powerfully  and  irrcsistably.  It  would  seem 
almost  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and  sympathies 
were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which^the  soul  is  enabled  to 
hold  some  vague  and  mysterious  fntercoursc  with  the 
spirits  of  those  whom  We  loved  dearly  in  life!  Alas! 
how  often  how  long  may  those  patient  angels  hover 
above  us  watching  for  the  spell  ^which  is  so  seldom 
uttered,  and  so  soon  forgottej^^^^^oOQlC 
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"If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer,  it  would  be 
to  tell  him  his  fate  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  danger- 
ous precipice  of  telling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war 
with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  be  tells 
the  crimes  of  jjreat  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron/handa 
of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any, 
then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth, 
let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go 
on  fearless,  and  this  is  the  course  I  take  myself."— I)e  For. 

DANIEL   SPENGEB. 

[CONTIXLED.] 

At  midday,  about  tlireft  months  after  the  poor 
Mormon  Elder  came  into  the  town  of  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Daniol  Spencer  took  him  by  the  arm  and,  not 
ashamed,  walked  through  the  town  taking  the 
route  of  the  main  street  to  the  waters  of  baptism,  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  his  townsmen  to  the  river's 
bank.  It  was  quite  a  procession  to  witness  the  won- 
derful event,  for  thus  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  f(?llow-townsmen  The  profoundest  res- 
pect and  quiet  were  manifested  by  the  vast  concourse 
of  witnesses,  but  also  the  profoundest  astonishment. 
It  was  nothing  womlerful  ihat  a  despised  Mormon 
Elder  should  believe  in  Joseph  Smith,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  a  man  of  Daniel  Spencer's 
social  standing  iind  character  should  receive  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Prophet  and  the  divinity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  How  very  general  have  such  cases  been 
when  any  muu  of  standing,  tried  integrity  and  solid 
judgment  has  come  into  this  Church;  and,  to  this  day, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  wonderment  in  the  world  that 
tho  sa^^acious  Brigharn  Young  should  be  a  conscien- 
tious believer  in  the  Mormon  Prophet.  That  he  does 
believe  in  his  mission  and  also  in  his  own,  every 
sound  philosopher  of  the  nation  is  conscious  of,  for 
they  ut  once  perceive  that  without  such  a  c^mscien- 
tious  faith,  ho  never  could  have  been  the  Brigharn 
Younor  of  the  day.  Thus  in  a  degree  was  it  when 
Daniel  Spencer  entered  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
L^ttor  Day  Saints  All  felt  that  in  him,  at  least,  there 
was  an  exposition  of  a  conscientious  faith. 

On  the  same  day  of  his  baptism,  which  was  in 
April,  1840,  he  was  confirmed  into  the  Chur(A  by 
James  Burnham,  who  officiated  in  the  two  initiatory 
ordinances;  and,  in  the  same  month,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ofhce  of  a  Priest.  After  his  confirmation,  and 
on  the  same  day,  he  received  the  gift  of  tongues. 
iliKs  was  in  Itself  a  marvelous  thing  and  thus  I  look 
upon  it  myself  even  while  I  write,  that  a  Briffham 
should  have  been  the  first  man  whom  Joseph  Smith 
hean  speak  in  tongues;  and  that,  on  the  day  of  his 
conhnnatum,  as  a  sign  of  his  reception  of  the  Holy 
(xhost,  a  Daniel  should  also  he  a  speaker  in  tongues 
Ihese  men  were  not  created  with  excitable  natures,' 
but  arc  men  of  sound  minds.  That  they  should  be 
wise  men  aslonishes  no  one,  for  God  made  them  so- 
and  the  fact  that  they  spoke  in  the  tongue  of  the  Spirit 
scM^ms  a  powerful  proof  that  they  did  receive  the  gift 

the  Ilolv  Ghost:  It  was  much  in  this  view  that 
I  fncnd6  and  townsmen  of  Daniel  considered  the 
subject  after  his  baptism  and  confirmation.  The  man- 
^fcstation  <,f  ,thc  Spirit  through   him  carried  a  S), 


and  weighty  conviction  among  many  good  families  b 
the  region,  around  which,  in  a  few  months,  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  branch  of  ila 
Church.    This  branch  which  he  was  the  chief  int-tm 
ment  in  founding,  and  over   which  he  presided,  h;.- 
contributed  its  full  quota  of  respcctabui   citizeii&  t - 
Nauvoo  and  Utah,    tfohn  Van  Cott,  the  man  so  long 
identified  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  mission, 
and  a  Representative  Man  also  came  from  that  region, 
About  the  period  of  Daniel   Spencer's  connection 
with  the  Mormon  Church,  the  partners  in  the  firm  to 
which  he  belonged,  took  the  benefit  of  tho  bankrupt 
law,  which  resulted  in  his  financial  depression.     Be 
then  gave  himself  much  to  the  ministry,  and  soon  af- 
ter brought  into  the  Church  his  brother  Orson.     He 
continued  for  two  years  laboring  in  the  ministry  in 
that  i-egion,  and  then  (1842)  he  removed  to  Nauvoo 
He  was  scarcely  arrived  in  the  city  of  the  Saints, 
when  he  was  appointed  on  a  mission  to  Canada.     Ou 
his  return,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Nauvoo 
City  Council ;  but  soou^ afterwards  was  sent  on  a  raiasion 
to  the  Indian  nation.'  From  the  hardships  of  that  mis- 
sion he  never  recovered  to  the  day  of  his  death.     The 
next  year,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Massacliuaetta. 
returned  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Nauvoo.     When 
Joseph  Smith  planned  the  expedition  to  explore  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  volunteers  were  called, 
Daniel  Spencer  was  'among  the  number.     Tliig  was 
in  1844;  and  had  it  not  been   for  the  martyrdom  of 
our  beloved  Prophet,  Daniel  would  have  been  found 
among  those  designed  Pioneers  of  the  Pacific  long 
before  Fremont  and  Commodore  Stockton  possessed 
California  for  the  United  States  by  the  coup  de  main 
of  revolution.     This  is  a  very  important  point  in  a 
historical  view,  not  only  for  Daniel  Spencer,  but  for 
Joseph  Smith  and  those  who  were  designed  as  the 
Pioneers  of  the  Pacific  in  1844.     It  makes  the  subject 
a  national  one,  and  belongs  legitimately  to  American 
history.    Joseph  petitioned  Congress  fo  all^w  him  tu 
possess  California  and  Oregon  for  the  United  Sutes. 
Arough  the  removal  of  his  people  on  to  the  Pacific. 
Orson  Hyde  was  Joseph's  delegate  to  Washington 
upon  the  subject,  and  Senator  Douglas  was  strongly 
with  him;  and  had  Congress  boldly  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  allowing  the  Mormon  Prophet  to  poa- 
seas  the  Pacific  in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
1?  n^'^°*  l>een  martyred,  he  would  have  explored 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  volunteers  would  have  po8- 
sessed  California;  and  Fremont  and  Commodore  Stock- 
ton  would  have  found  nothing  to  accomplish.     Daniel 
Spencer  was  one  of  the  men  designed   for  tliat  great 
national  enterprise. 

iQ^i  ^}^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^'®^'  exodus  from  Nauvoo  iu 
1846,  Daniel  started  among  the  first  of  the  Pioneera  to 
the  Kecky  Mounta,in8.  He  waa  a  Captain  of  Fifty. 
But  the  leading  companies  finding  that  the  journey 
could  not  be  accomplished  that  year,  and  the  news  of 
the  extermination  of  the  remnant  from  Xauvoo  reacL- 
mg  the  President,  Brigham  departed  from  his  first  in- 
tentions and  the  Saints  went  into  Winter  Quartci-s, 
VVhon  the  city  was  organized-^then  kno\ni  as  Win- 
ter Quarters  but  now  as  the  city  of  Florence  -Daniel 
Spencer  was  chosen  to  act  as  a  Bishop  of  one  of  the 
Wards.  He  spent  a  large  amount  of  hie  nu3an8  in  Lis 
benevolent  administration  to  the  suflerhiir  and  dymg 
ot  the  sorely  tried  and  afflicted  "Camp  of  "igrael."  It 
was  at  the  period  when  the  dreadful  plag-ue  struck  the 
uigitized  Dy  vjvrO^iv 
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cumprf  of  tlic  Saiiils  jiir^t  follou'iug  their  flight  from 
rs  auvoo. 

In  the  .<priiig  of  1847,  whcu  th(;  l^ionccr.s  under 
L  ro^ident  Young  took  the  lead  of  the  maiu  body  of 
the  Church,  Dauiel  wa.<  appointed  President  of  two 
companies  of  Fifties  to  follow  in  the  Pioneer  van 
riicro  wa^•  considerable  emulation  between  mo«t  oi 
tlic  captains  of  the  companies,  that  year,  to  8co  who 
should  reach  the  toiminuH  of  the  journey  first.  A  did. 
tinguinhed  crti)taiuon<3  day  paft«ing^  DaniePa  company, 
which  was  enciimpe«l  for  the  day  recruiting  the 
strength  of  both  man  and  bcant,  with  good-natured 
sarcasm  ac>ked  brother  .Spencer  if  he  had  any  mes- 
sage for  tiie  Pioneers.  He  answered  Bignificantly, 
"Toll  them  I  am  eoming,  if  you  see  them  fir«t."  Then 
turning  to  the  ciunp  he  naid,  'sSistcrn,  take  plenty  of 
time  to  wa^^h,  bake,  nst,  an<l  go  picking  berrica,  and 
we  will  gel  to  the  terminus  fir.^l  and  come -back  and 
help  brother  Tarky  in,  for  we  shall  liavc  it  to  do." 
This  Lurved  (;ut  to  be  the  eatic;  and  Daniel  Spencer's 
♦  ompuny  was  the  firsl  of  the  Winter  Quarters'  cmi- 
:^ration  (hnl  followed  th.'  Pioneers  into  the  Oreat 
Buahi. 

To  help  the  organization  of  the  Pioneer  company, 
be  had,  at  Winter  Quartern,  outfitted  tlirec  men  with 
provi:5ionb,  elotlong,  seed  grain,  farming  implemcutfi, 
team  and  wagon,  and  the  firfli  wii^r  after  the  arrival 
he  fed  t\v'ent.y -^ix  souls.  In  the  organization  of  the 
High  Goun'il  of  the  Stakr,  he  was  appointed  a»,mem- 
bev;  aud  noon  aft'uwards  whk  eleetod  it>i  President, 
which  po?iitiou  he  filled  up  to  his  death.  He  was  a 
nicmber  of  the  Logi  lature  for  years,  and  for  some 
time  t-at  in  the  senate  of  the  Provisional  government 
of  tlu)  State  of  Dc^oict,  and  acted  in  connection  with 
thoee  who  fromcd  its  Constitution.  In  185-  he  was 
itppoinfccd  on  a  mission  to  England,  and  fillcrl  the 
place  of  First  CounsoUor  to  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
another  of  our  representative  men.  He  arrived  in 
England  just  at  the  imp  )rtant  period  of  the  publica 
tion  of  the  revelation  on  polygamy,  and  by  Lis  wii 
dom  very  much  sustained  the  Church.  Nothing  but 
the  power  of  God  could  have  carried  the  Saints 
through  that  important  crisivs.  Mauy  of  the  represen- 
tative Elders  in  the  British  mission  at  that  period, 
who  are  now  reading  this  memoir,  will  remember  how 
abundantly  the  spirit  of  God  was  manifested  through 
them  at  that  important  council,  when  the  revdatiou 
on  polygamy  was  read  Hamucl  W.  Richards  was 
president  of  the  missiou  and  editor  of  the  Blillennidl 
Siai'  at  that  period;  and  Providence  had  also  placed 
that  wise  man,'  Daniel  Spencer,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
hia  spirit  and  eountsels  wore  felt  in  the  land  at  that 
critical  time.  Having  honorably  fulfilled  his  mission 
to  Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1856. 

We  all  kftow  the  history  of  Daniel  Spencer  since 
hie  return  t  and  the  public  heart  was  deeply  touched 
by  that  splendid  funeral  sermon  which  President 
Young  pi-eachcd  over  the  mortal  rclicM  of  Daniel 
.'"^peneer  in  honor  of  his  memory. 


READ  IT. 
Tbf  attculiou  ol  »U  oui  iVionds  ib  c»llod  to  Ibo  rroi»i»cclud  ot 
)\)C  Now  Voltini'-  o'.  tlii'  Magazine,  puhlisbod  in  tho  advertising 
pagc^  of  this  numbtr.  Uom]  »bc  magnificent  and  altractiro 
offer  of  ICjifjtcrn  i>»Mio«Hr;iN  lo  br  givon  fri'o  to  aU  Club.y.  Ft 
i-  worllj  nttonMon.  ^ 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  ELDERS'  JOURNALS. 


Last  week  we  made  an  appeal  to  the  talented 
among  our  readers  for  contributions  in  prose  or  poe- 
try, humorous  or  sentimental.  That  application  is 
still  open;  but  this  week,  we  make  an  appeal  for  i^ome 
contributions  of  quite  another  kind. 

At  the  suggCHtion  ot  some  influential  triendw,  we 
have  determined  to  open  Jt  department  of  the  Afaga- 
zinc  for  **Itcms  of  interest  from  the  journals  of  th(? 
Elders;"  interesting  adventures  worth  preserving;  or 
what  is  more  valuable  still,  incidents  of  providential 
interpositions  or  prot«*ction.  Tliou«auds  oi  us  have 
had  such  in  our  lives,  both  before  wo  were  members 
of  this  community  as  well  as  afterwards;  and  a  record 
of  such  facts  as  an*,  interesting  and  full  of  point,  will 
be  valuable  and  instructive  to  mcmborK  of  our  fami* 
lios  in  years  to  c«>rae. 

Wc  want  all  our  readers  to  contribute  who  have  in- 
cidents worth  profierving  in  their  memory  or  hi  their 
journalF. 

None  u««?fi  be  afraid  because  t>i'  their  inability  as 
writers;  providfMl  wo  can  read  their  communications, 
wc  will  put  them  into  shape  for  them.*  All  wc  want 
are  the  facts  told  in  the  best  way  the  writers  can  pre- 
sent them.  8o  long  as  we  can  get  at  the  sense,  wc 
shall  care  little  about  any  deficicn<'.y  in  grammar  or 
spelling 

Let  our  subscribcrH  tell  tliHr  friends  or  any  whom 
they  believe  have  such  facts  at  their  command,  and 
help  UH  to  make  the  Magazine  The  Home  Journal  of 
THE  Pkoplk.  Of  course  wc  cannot  promise  to  publish 
all  we  receive,  u<jr  yet  all  at  oivce.  We  must  use  our 
judgment  as  to  what  woidd  be  interesting,  and  select 
them  so  as  to  present  the  greatest  variety.  Let  none 
think,  however,  that  because  tkcir  items  arc  not  pub- 
lished at  once  that  they  are  forgotten.  If  suitable 
they  will  appear  in  due  time. 


AN.SWKK  TO  0ORRB8PONDKNT. 

hiNouANCE  wants  to  know  how  long  it  is  since  tiie 
earth  has  been  formed,  or  since  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Seventh  day.  When  the  Lord  blessed  the  Seventh 
day  we  do  not  know.  Thow  who  accept  tho  Bible 
chronology  believe  it  to  be  something  unaor  six  thou- 
sand years  since  the  first  man  was  created.  As  to 
the  e^c.  of  tlie  earth  itself,  geology  goes  to  show  that 
it  must,  as  an  earth,  have  existed  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  yearri  belore  the  dale  assigned  to  the  first 
man  by  the*  Bible.  (jieologists  genorally  explain 
this  diffcreuce  by  supp  Vsiag  the  Bible  history  to  re- 
fer only  to  the  present  races  upon  its  surface;  while 
the  revelations  of  Geology  or  the  history  of  the  earth 
inscribed  in  the  roek*^  bclon^-^  to   pre- Adamite  timf*.^. 


NoTiei:.— Specimen  copies  of  the  beautiful  maga- 
zines and  papers  to  be  given  away  to  clubs  formed 
for  our  Xew  Volume  can  be  s(^cn  at  tWs  otffce.     Read 

the  Prospectus,  page  o  of  advertisements. 

jlized  Dy  vjiV^V/N; 
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SAXEY'S    ARTICLES. 

The  following  editorial  note  Was  presented  on  the 
covers  only,  of  last  number,  and  is  therefore  repro- 
duced here : 

We  present,  in  this  number,  the  second  of  the  original 
Saxey's  good  humored  essays  on  re^Mresentatiye  boys. 
Saxey  being  one  of  the  b'hoys,  and  being  fearful  that 
that  class  will  not  be  represented,  comes  to  the  rescue 
bravely. 

We  insert  Saxey 's  communications  for  their  fun  and 
the  good  nature  that  pervades  them.  His  witty  drive 
at  our  title  of  ''Representative  Men/'  and  his  felteitous 
imitation  of  ''Author's  Notes,"  etc.,  are  rich  hits,  which 
we  publishers* and  authors  enjoy  with  the  rest;  and  if 
we  don't,  we  are  not  going  to  tell  anybody  so. 

In  the  same  number  will  be  found  the  serUyus  side 
of  Ae  same  subject,  taken  up  in  the  truthful  and 
graphic  description  of  the  lamented  and  beloved 
Daniel  Spencer.  Let  no  thickhead  imagine,  because 
Saxey  burlesques  our  title,  that  his  shafts  as  an  au- 
thor or  our  purposes  as  a  publisher  have  any  refer- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  to  that  honored  memory,  or  to 
the  serious  and  truthful  delineation  of  any  character 
which  may  appear  under  tbe  title  of  "Representative 
Men." 


NOVELS-  WITH  ILLUSTRATI0H8. 


BY   JOHN    NICHOLSON. 


DEMORBST'S  MONTHLY  -  ADDITIONAL  FEBIODL 
GAL  OFFERED  TO  THE  CLUBS. 

Madame  Demorest's  splendid  monthly  is  now  added 
to  the  list  of  choice  publications  which  we  intend  to 
give  away  to  clube  got  up  for  the  new  volume  of  the 
Utah  Maoazinb. 

This  splendid  monthly  contains  beautifully  colored 
fashion  plates,  with  fall  sized  patterns  for  dresses,  etc. 
It  is  full  of  elegant  engravmgs,  stories,  poetry,  and 
original  essays.  It  contains,  in  addition,  architectural 
designs  for  houses ;  two  pages  of  music,  with  words 
arranged  for  voice  and  piano,  and  many  other  choice 
and  interesting  features. 

With  the  oUier  excellent  publications  offered  to  the 
clubs,  the  subscribers  to  our  new  volume  will  now 
have  a  choice  selection. 


MISTAKE    IN    FROSFEGTUS. 

In  some  copies  of  our  Prospectus  for  the  New  Vol- 
ume it  is  stated  that  "The  Literary  Album,  Frank 
Ledk's  Illustrated  Paper  or  llie  Chimney  Come^^  can 
be  substituted  for  any  periodicals  named  in  any  of 
the  sets;"  instead  of  the  words  'ifcr  any  periodicals 
named,"  it  should  read  Forany  of  Harper  ^z  periodicals 
named  in  the  sets. 


Novels  are  of  various  classes.  There  is  a  cla 
that  is  exceedingly  watery  and  insipid,  out  of  whic 
if  you  leave  maudlin  twaddle  and  only  let  the  pl< 
incidents,  sense  and  moral  remain,  they  are  indei 
infinitissimal  affairs.  This  class  may  be  appropriate 
called  the 

WISHY  WASHY  KIND, 

of  which  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  give  a  speoiin 
in  a  small  compass : 

.  It  was  a  dismal  night.  So  thought  Mis.  Plumtn 
Mr.  Filagree's  housekeeper,  as  she  drew  near  the  £ 
in  her  cozy  parlor  in  Appleton  Hall. 

Rumble  and  roll  came  the  growling  thunder.  Flsu 
ing  and  glaring  sped  the  electric  fluid  after  each  do 
reus  thunderclap,  illuminating  the  sable  darkness  wi 
out.     Fatter  and  splash  came  the  driving  rain. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Plumtree  started  to  her  feet  a 
uttered  a  slight  scream,  which  was  drowned  in  t 
suddenly  increased  violence  of  the  storm  without. 

'•Merciful  heav|ps  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  was  that 
knock  at  the  window  ?'' 

A  voice  at  the  window  exclaimed :  "  Mrs.  Plumtn 
it  is  T;  for  heaven's  sake  let  me  come  in ;  it  is  Alfred 
In  less  time  than  we  take  to  narrate  it,  Mrs.  Plomti 
had  opened  the  window  and  admitted  the  lawful  hi 
of  Appleton  Hall. 

That  our  readers  may  understand  the  position 
the  characters  who  shall  be  introduced  to  them  in  o 
tale,  we  will  acquaint  them  with  a  few  circumstanc 
that  transpired  some  three  years  previous  to  the  eve 
narrated  in  our  last  chapter. 

Old  Mr.  Filagree  was  very  rich.  He  was  a. fie 
old  swell,  and  had  occasional  fits  of  the  gout  ia  1 
big  toe. 

Alfred,  our  hero,  his  only  son  and  heir,  was  hai 
some,  with  the  ufjual  amount  of  light  curly  hair  whi 
fell  in  glossy  ringlets  over  his  expansive  brow.  1 
had  blue  eyes,  finely  chiselled  nasal  protuberance  a 
mouth,  together  with  all  other  "fixings"  necessary 
make  a  hero  of  the  first  water.  He  was  high  mind 
and  independent.  The  old  gent  and  he  quarrelli 
The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  that  Alfred  loved 
poor  but  lovely  maid,  and  wanted  to  marry  her.  T 
old  gent  was  furious  and  struck  Alfred  a  bio 
Alfred  rushed  off  and  never  was  seen  at  Applet 
Hall  till  three  years  afterwards  he  appeared  al  t 
old  liousekeeper's  window.  He  bad  just  return 
from  India,  and  was  a  much  tanned  anij^ltered  mt 

To  return  to  the  scene  in  the  parlor.  After  t 
usual  amount  of  embracing,  etc.,  in  answer  to  the 
terrogations  of  Alfred,  Mrs.  Plumtree  told  how  c 
Mr.  Filagree  had  mourned  for  his  lost  son,  aad  li< 
Eveleth  JDigby,  Alfred's  cousin,  had  insinuated  hi; 
self  into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  gentleman 
hopes  of  being  made  hie  heir.  How  the  youi 
nephew  had  fabricated  a  report  that  Alfred  had  be 
lost  at  sea. 

Gentle  reader,  need  we  describe  the  reconciliati 
of  father  and  son  ?  How  they  fell  upon  each  othi 
neck  and  sobbed?     Delicacy  forbids  our  giving  detai 

There  was  one  wh<t  did  not  share  in  the  univen 
joy  caused  by  Alfred's  return.    That  one  was  Evel^ 
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©igbjr.  He  was  filled  with  rage  becanse  of  his  dis- 
appointed hopes. 

Like  many  other  '*heavy  villians,"  he  was  hand- 
some, yet  had  an  indefinable  expression  about  the 
mouth  that  was  difficult  to  read.  He  was  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  the  lawful  heir  of  Appleton  Hall. 

On  a  dark  night  Alfred,  on  his  way  from  the  coun- 
try town,  had  to  pass  a  steep  and  overhanging  preci 
pice.  Eveleth  Digby  came  up  suddenly  and  pushed 
him  over.  Eveleth  thought  Alfred  had  gone  to  the 
final  resting  place  of  well-behaved  colored  people. 
Vain  delusion.  Alfred  in  his  fall  was  caught  in  some 
brush  and  was  rescued  by  a  gipsy  woman.  Alfred 
appeared  before  Eveleth  next  morning.  At  first  he 
imagined  he  saw  a  ghost,  but  on  finding  Alfred  tan- 
gible, he  fled  the  countiy. 

The  old  gipsy  tells  that  Lizzie  Lockeley  (Alfred's 
lady  love)  is  the  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Twcedle- 
dum.  That  she  had  been  bribed  by  Lady  Hazletrce 
to  steal  Lizzie  from  her  parents  while  she  was  an  in- 
fant, to  revenge  herself  on  Lady  Tweedledum  for  hav- 
^  ing  married  his  lordship,  whom  Lady  Hazletree  had 
loved  in  her  youth.  The  gipsy  told  also  how  she  had 
left  the  mfant  Lizzie  in  a  basket  on  the  doorsteps  of 
her  present  guardians. 

On  the  day  following  the  revelations  of  the  old 
gfpsy  woman,  there  was  a  grand  meeting  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Appleton  Hall. 

The  meeting  of  Lady  Tweedledum  and  her  daugh- 
ter Liwie  (now  Theresa  Tweedledum)  was  most 
affecting.  Lady  T.  exclaimed  incoherently:  ''It  must 
be,  yet^it  cannot,  perhaps  it  is,  yet  how  is  it  possible." 
Oh!  let  me  see  is  there  a  molo  on  her  left  arm.  Yes! 
yes  I    Tis  she!  'tis  she!    'Tismy  long  lost  daughter. 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  those  present  made 
sundry  pretences  at  blowing  their  noses,  which  was 
a  miserable  subterfuge  to  conceal  the  big  tears  that 
ran  down  thefar  faces  like  rain  on  an  oilskin  overcoat! 

Alfred's  bliss  was  extatic.  Mr.  FiUgrec  forgot  his 
gouty  toe.  Lord  Tweedledum  placed  his  daughter's 
liand  in  Alfred's,  and  the  two  old  gents  simultaneously 
exclaimed:  "Bless  you,  my  children."  Thus  ends  the 
talc  of  ''The  Heir  of  Appleton  Hall." 

The  above  is  a  kind  of  sample,  in  substance,  of 
nambers  of  novels  that  are  spread  over  two  or  three 
hundred  pages  of  print.  They  are  eagerly  read  by 
macny.  Those  who  make  it  a  practice  to  read  such 
thrash,  commit  the  sin  of  wasting  the  precious  time 
allotted  them  in  this  life,  not  to  dream  and  fritter 
away  in  idleness  and  store  their  minds  with  useless 
and  vain  imaginings,  but  to  benefit  themselves  and 
others. 

Let  the  young  men  and  women  of  Utah  adopt  the 
motto  of  that  intellectual  giant  and  indefatigable 
worker,  Thomas  Carlisle,  who  sayg  that  "Labor  is 
worship." 

There  are  other  novels  that  are  most  damnable  and 
inJHriooB  in  effects.  No  leper  ought  to  be  shunned 
with  greater  repugnance  than  those  morally  pestilen- 
tial vipers  of  literature.  Keep  them  without  the 
reach  of  your  budding  and  blooming  families,  O  ye 
Saints,  if  you  wish  to  keep  untainted  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  your  mountain  homes.  Novels  of  this 
class  may  reasonably  come  under  the  heading  of 

THE    BASER  KIND. 

Those  appeal  to  the  baser  passions,  and  make  light 
of  crimes  of%the  most  detestable  and  atrocious  char- 


acter. They  often  hold  up  as  heroes  and  heroines 
those  guilty  of  them.  Thus  contammating  and  cor- 
mptmg  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  weak  minded  and 
unwary. 

A  wholesome  law  was  passed  in  Scotland  some 
years  ago,  which  restricted  the  performance  of  the 
play  of  "Jack  Sheppard"  to  a  limited  number  of  times 
m  a  given  period.  The  reason  of  the  restriction  was 
because  a  large  number  of  ambitious  youths,  inspired 
by  witnessing  the  play,  desired  to  rise  into  fame  by 
emulating  the  thievish  hero. 

A  ludicrous  instance  of  a  desire  to  imitate  the  hero- 
ine of  an  absurd  tale>  partly  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  a  short  time  since.  He  was  assured  by  a  per- 
son, whose  veracity  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
certain  young  ladies  had  concluded  to  become  "man 
haters''  from  reading  a  novel  of  that  name.  They 
doubtless  thought  it  would  be  *'8o  nice"  to  resemble 
the  heroine  of  the  talc.  The  ludicrousness  of  their 
position  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  those  who  in- 
dulge in  the  "Grecian  bend." 

The  pen  wields  a  mighty  influence.  It  is  a  great 
power  in  the  world  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  a  pity  to 
see  so  many  prostrating  their  noblest  powers  before 
unhallowed  shrines. 

If  law  were  everywhere  in  consonance  with  justice, 
and  the  law  universal  in  its  application,  men  would 
be  held  responsible  before  eartuly  tribunals  for  the 
effects  their  actions  would  produce— harmonious  with 
the  common  law  of  cause  and  effect,  even  as  they  are 
now  responsible  in  a  moral  sense.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  world  were  this  kind  of  law  enforced  re- 
specting men  and  women  who  write  novels  of  a  cor- 
rupting tendency. 

If  toe  truth  were  known,  doubtless  many  who 
might — had  they  been  free  from  the  influence  of  such 
literature — have  led  an  honorable  life,  have  dated  the 
commencement  ef  a  career  of  crime  from  impressions 
received  by  reading  such  works. 

There  are  novels  that  arc  productive  of  good.  Such 
may  be  called 

THE    ELEVATING    filND. 

Those,  like  good  plays,  are  calculated  to  inspire  in 
the  reader  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  nature,  an  increased  love  for  truth, 
virtue  and  purity,  and  give  them  a  better  insight  into 
the  human  heart. 

To  accomplish  this  object  should  be  the  motive  of 
every  novel  writer.  It  can  only  be  done  by  depict- 
ing file  detestability  of  sin  of  every  kind,  and  the 
loveliness  of  vhtue,  honesty  and  integrity.  Of  this 
nature  is  "Foul  Play."  Although  many  of  its  inci- 
dents are  most  improbable,  yet,  for  vividness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  individualization  of  the  characters,  it  has 
few  equals.  It  betrays  in  its  authors  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
individual  idiosyncrasies.  This  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  '*  Harold,"  as  there  is  a  little  too  much  of 
dreamy  unreality  about  it.  Its  semi-poetical,  melan- 
choly and  weird-like  tone,  makes  it  a  work  from 
which  but  a  limited  number  of  beneficial  impressions 
can  be  made  on  the  mind  of  the  peruser. 

[So  much,  and  correctly  too,  for  its  ideal  portion, 
llistorically,  it  presents  many  graphic  pictures  of  tho 
times  of  that  good  old  Saxon  land  from  JEvhence  so 
many  of  us  have  sii'ffllSf^  ^anft'iS  valuable  on  that 
account. — Editor.] 
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FOUL    PJAY 


.  |!V    fIT\riK^    IIIADK    AM*    DlOV    JtHrfr  MM  T. 

(4  oxrr.T'DEi*.) 

•   II  v  I-  I  j:  u      I.  J  a  . 

Tbe  next  morning  came  ibo  fu<t  wedding  presenb  Irom  tbc 
jubilant  bridegroom,  who  was  dctorminrd  lo  adyanc<^  stoj*  by 
step  and  prive  no  breathing  time. 

when  Helen  saw  them  laid  out  by  her  maid  she  trembled  at 
the  conf=ccincncc<5  of  not  jrivinjr  a  plump  negative  to  so  brj«k  a 
wooor. 

The  second  por^l  brought  lici  two  Icttcis;  one  of  Ihem  from 
Mrs.  Undercliff.  The  other  contalntrd  no  word  Imt  only  a 
pearl  of  uncommon  size  and  poar-shapcd. 

Hclod  rccivcd  this  laefe  as  another  wedding  protiout,  and  an 
attempt  oq  Arthur^s  part  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  pearl  t\^ 
large  as  tlio.sc  she  had  gathered  on  her  dear  island.  But,  look- 
ing narrowly  at  the  addrc^^,  '^bc  .^aw  it  was  not  written  by 
Arthur;  and,  presently,  hho  w;iv  hlruck  by  the  likeness  of  this 
pearl  in  shape  tD  aomo  of  her  own.  She  got  out  her  pearls, 
laid  them  sitfo  by  side,  and  began  to  bo  moTed  exceedingly. 
She  had  one  of  her  inatlnct^j.  and  it  set  every  fibre  quivering 
with  excitement.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could  take  her 
eyes  off  the  pearls,  and  it  wa^  with  a  trembling  hand  sh<»  opon- 
cd  Mrs.  Undcrclir^  loiter. 

That  missive  was  not  C!»lcul:il<Ml  to  calm  Uw.     Ii  run  iliu- : 

"Mv  Demi  Yoinx;  T-adv  : 

*'A  person  called  hero  bit  nigiit  and  f^upplicd  thu  clue. 
If  you  have  the  courage  to  know  the  truth,  you  have  only  to 
come  here,  aud  to  bring  your  diary,  and  all  the  letters  you 
have  received  frow  any  iioi'-on  or  persons  "^incc  yon  landed  in 
Enpjland. 

•I  «in  your^;  obediently. 

■J.VNE  Umui:^  «,IKk" 

The  courage  to  know  the  truth! 

This  mysterious  9onttucc  aflected  Uuku  couaideiably.  But 
her  faith  in  Robert  was  too  great  to  bo  '^.h;ikcn.  She  would 
not  wait  for  the  canonical  hour  at  which  younpr  hdic^'  pro  ont, 
but  put  on  her  bonnet  directly  after  brcakfaet. ' 

Early  as  sho^wag.  a  visitor  came  before  she  could  ^Mni  Mr. 
Hurt,  the  detective.    She  received  him  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Burt  looked  at  hor  drc::S  and  hor  little  bajr,  and  "-lid.  I 
am  very  glad  I  mado  bold  to  call  so  early." 

"You  havo  p^ot  informftlion  of  impovfnn^^i^  lo  c^nnmmiicaie  to 
me?^' 

*"I  think  to,  mlas; '  and  he  look  out  hib  notebook.       The 
peraonyou  arc  watched  by  is  Mr.  \ribnr  \Vardla>r.*' 
The  girl  stared  at  him. 

"Both  spicf^  roport  \o  him  i^ir.  a  dav  at  hif  hour^f  in  I^Ufs-ell 
Square.'' 

"Bo  caioful,  Mr.  Burt;  thi-  is  .•  ^.mioii-  ^Idnjf  l«>  tuy,  and  mav 
have  fiorions  conscqueuccs."   " 
""Well,  miss,  you  told  mo  you  wuutcd  tu  Know  Hie  wwih:' 
"Of  course  I  want  to  know  Die  truth.-* 
"Then  the  truth  U  th»<   you   air   waleb.'.l    i>v  ..r.l.M  nf  Mr 
Wardlaw." 
Burt  coutiuued  hi^  rupoit. 
"A  ahabby-llko  man  callod  ou  }ou  }c^tcrduy.'" 
••Ye:^;  it  waB  Mr.  Uand,  Mr.  Wardlaw'b  clork.     Vud  oh.  Mr 
Burt,  that  wretched  ciH}aturc  tKimo^nd  confe.^r-ctl  the  truth.    Ii 
was  he  who  forged  the  note,  out  oi  .<p"i  t.  :»t..l  r«'    i  i.r^t.  in.l 
then  was  too  cowardly  to  own  it.'  * 

She  then  detailed  Uaud's  confeL.-ioii. 
••nis  penitence  comes  too  late/'  tald  rh- ,  wiih  ;i  doep  ai^rb. 
•'It  hasn't  come  \ct,'"  >aid  Biul,  diih.  '  Uf  course  my  lamb.^ 
followed  tho  mau.  He  wcut  fii.-t  to  liii  employer,  aud  thou  hi\ 
went  home.  Ills  name  i^  uot  Uaud.  ITo.  is  uot  a  clerk  at  all, 
but  a  little  actor  at  the  f'niiuthiauSaloou.  liund  i?  in  America' 
went  throe  month-  nr".  I  ;^"ertaincd  tlin  from  au)«hoi'  r.imv.' 
ler."  ' 

*'0h,  guodue.-..- !"  ciied  Ueleu:  'nlLit  .-  uimvIk-.I  w.-il^i  ;  [ 
can't  i-cc  my  ^^ay  a  ^ard  for  :itoric^." 

"How  .-.hould  you,  mi.:  V  U  h.  cleui  ..aeugh  lur  ull  thut. 
Mr.  Wardlaw  hucd  thi.s  acwr  to  pa?.-*  foy  Uaml.  uud  uA\  \n,i  .» 
lie,  thut  ho  thon^hl  wyuld  pb  a.c  \ou.'" 

Helen  put  lier  L-.H'I  t...  h.-i-  brow,  uud  iIkmi-I.i:  ),nt  !u-i  r.n 
did  >onl  rji^  -adlr  in  thr  \y\v  oi  hov  brain. 


"Mr.  Burt,''  -Mid  ^he.  •will  you  go  with  me  to  Mr.  1  'ndei  t 

the  Expert  ?•■ 

^'With  pleasure,  maamj  but  let  mc  fiuiah  my  report.  1 
night  there  was  something  now.  Your  hou-e  wag  watched 
six  persons.  Two  TTcro  Wardlaw'a,  three  were  Burt*.?:  but 
odd  man  wa-i  there  on  hit  own  hook;  and  my  men  could 
make  him  out  at  allj  but  they  think  one  of  \Vardlaw'5  i 
knew  him;  for  ho  went  otT  to  Russell  Square  like  the  wJ 
and  brought  Mr.  Wardlaw  here  iu  disguicc.  >'ow,  mLfs,  tha 
all:  and  shall  I  call  a  cab,  and  we'll  hear  Uudercllirs  talc  t 
The  cab  waa  called,  and  they  went  to  Undercliff.  On 
way  Helen  brooded;  but  the  detective  eyed  cvorv  mm  r 
everything  on  the  road  with  the  utmost  keenncBa, 

Edward  Undercliff  was  at  work  at  lithographing,  JJo 
ceivcd  Helen  cordially,  nodded  to  Burt,  and  .siid  she  could  i 
have  a  better  asshjtant. 

He  then  laid  his  fac  simile  ol  the  forged  nolo  ud  the  tal 
with  John  Wardlaw *s  genuine  wrtting  and  Pcnfold'-i  cndoi 
mcnt 
"Look  at  that.  Mr.  Burt.' 
Burt  inspected  the  papeni  keenly. 
"Y'ouknow,  Burt,  1  swore  at  K%b*Mt  r<'nfobr>  trial  ilu*t 
never  wrote  that  forged  note. '  * 
"I  remember,''  said  Burl. 

•The  other  day  thiii  lad}  iustructed  me  to  diacover,  i 
could,  who  did  write  the  forged  note.  But,  uufortunatoly, 
materials  «hc  gave  me  wore  not  sufficient.  But,  last  nfghl 
young  man  dropped  from  the  clouds,  that  1  madt  sure  ? 
an  agent  of  yours,  Mies  HoUcstou.  Under  that  impfffiaeio) 
was  rather  uuffuardcd,  and  I  lot  him  know  how  far  wc  had  g 
and  could  get  no  farther.  I  thiuk  I  can  help  you,*  .stu-s  t 
young  man,  and  puts  a  letter  on  the  table.  Well,  Mr.  Bart 
glance  at  the  letter  was  enough  for  mo.  It  wa,?  written  by  t 
man  who  forged  the  note" 
"A  letter:'  said  Helen. 

"Y'es.  I'll  put  the  letter  b.\  the  .4de  ai  the  forged  uotej  at 
if  you  have  any  eye  for  writing  at  all,  you'll  see  at  once  ll 
one  hand  wrote  the  forged  note  and  this  letter.  I  am  also  pi 
pared  to  swear  that  the  lottery  signed  Hand,  arc  forgeries  1 
the  same  porsou.- ' 

He  then  coolly  put  unuu  the  table  the  letter  from  .Vj  th 
Wardlaw  that  Hcleu  had  received  on  board  the  P^werpin 
and  was  proceeding  to  point  out  the  many  points  of  rosei 
bianco  botwcon  the  letter  and  the  docnrnfuf.  when  ho  was  I 
tcrruptod  by  a  scream  from  Helen. 

"Ahl"  she  cried.  "He  h  here.  Only  uuo  mau  iu  the  wor 
could  have  brought  that  lottor,  I  loft  it  on  the  Mopd.  Robr 
is  hore ;  ho  gave  you  that  lottor.'' 

"You  arc  right,"  said  the  Export,  -and  what  t  fool  i  ma 
be.  I  have  no  oyc  except  for  haudwriting!"  He  had  a  boar 
aud  such  a  beard!" 

"It  is  Robert  "'  exi-d  Helen  In  r.n»lnro>.  'He  h  com,-  ju 
In  time." 

"In  Umo  to  be  aiTCated,"  bald  Burt.  -Why  his  time  is  u 
out.    He'll  got  Into  &  trouble  ogaio." 

*'0h,  Heaven  forbidi'*  cried  Helen,  and  tuiuod  ti)  fuiut,  si 
had  to  bf^  ]M  back  on  n  ch«t«-,  nnd  snlt-  applied  to  h^ 
nostrils. 

She  BOOii  came  to,  and  cried  aud  trembled,  but  prepared  i 
defend  her  RobOrt  with  all  a  womau^s  wiL 

Burt  aud  Undercliff  were  convcraiug  iu  a  low  voice,  uu 
Burt  wan  saying  he  felt  sure  Wardlaw's  spies  had  dctectc 
Robert  Ponfold,  and  that  Robert  would  be  arrosted  and  pi 
luto  prison  as  a  runaway  convlot 

"Go  ti-t  recoil  .nO   Yard   ihU  minut.-.   Mr.  Ijurt."  >yu\  rielei 
eagerly. 
"AVuat  fur." 

■Why,  you  mu  I  ua^»  \Ur  .MMnmi-ion  t.,  anc-l  him  Y*i 
arc  our  friend." 

Burt  clapped  hir.  thi^jh  ^^ith  delight 
"That  i-,lii..{ -rate,  mi^i,"  .-.aid  he;  •ill  take  th«  re;kl  felu 
tiidLxoumay  dcpcml.  Now,  Mr.  Uudercliff,  write  voar  r 
port,  aud  hand  it  to  Mbr,  Helen  with  facsimiles.  It  will  do  n 
harm  if  you  make  a  dcclai-ation  to  the  same  effect  before 
maijiitratc.  You,  Ml£s  RoUe^tou.  kcop  yourself  disaigagei 
and  plcatc  dou't  ^o  o  h.  V*»n  will  v^rv  likely  liear  from  i* 
again  to-day." 

He  drove  off,  du'd  Ilel-.u,  though  -rtilJ  great^  a-itutcd  l 
Robert  s  daugcr.  aud  the  bcu;=e  of  hid  presence,  nuw  sat  dowi 
trembhug  a  little,  and  compared  Arthur'd  letter  with  theforgi 
documout.  The  oflbct  of  this  compai'ison  wa^  irrOfcieUbl 
Iheh.vpcn,  however,  asked  her  Jl»r  Romc  letter  of  .Vrtlmi 
thai  had  never  pa-ed  tWigW  St^^-Hp-^tdV 
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ravo  him  tbe  bhort  note  iu  wbicb  he  usod  the  very  words, 
Robert  Pcufold.  ITo  sold  ho  would  make  tbat  noto  Ibo  ba^i? 
r»f  bis  report. 

While  ho  was  writing  it,  Mrs.  Uudcrcliff  came  in,  aud  Hclcu 
told  her  all.  Sbo  paid,  •*!  came  to  tbe  same  conclueiou  long 
\'xo;  but  wbonyou  f»ald  be  was  to  bo  your  husband *' 

■'Ah,*'  :=aidnclon,  'we  women  arc  poor  creatures:  wo  can 
always  find  some  reason  for  running  away  from  llic  tmlli. 
Now  explain  about  the  prayer-book.' 

•  Wnll.  miro,  I  felt  sure  he  would  steal  it,  so  1  made  Ned  pro- 
duce a  fac-simile.  And  be  did  steal  it.  Wbat  you  got  back 
was  vonr  mother's  prayer  book.  Of  course  I  took  care  of 
that/ 

•Ob,  Mn*.  UnderclitF,'  cried  Ilclou,  "do  let  me  kias  you." 

Then  ihoy  bad  a  nice  little  cry  together,  aud,  by  the  time 
they  had  done,  the  report  was  ready  in  duplicate. 

••ni  declare  tbici  before  a  inagifitrate,"  nM  the  Kvpcit.  'ami 
ilien  I'll  send  it  you.'' 

At  four  o'clock  of  this  eventful  day,  Helen  got  a  medsage 
from  Bart  to  say  that  be  bad  ordors  to  arrost  Eobort  Pcnfold, 
and  that  flbe  must  wear  a  mask  aud  ask  Mr.  Wardlaw  to  meet 
her  at  old  Mr.  Penfold's  at  nine  o'clock.  But  she  herself  must 
be  there  at  half-past  eight,  without  fall,  and  bring  UnderclifTs 
declaration  And  report  with  her,  and  the  prayer-book,  otc. 

Accordingly,  Helen  wont  down  to  old  Mr.  Pcnfold's  at  balf- 
pat^t  eightf  and  was  receiyed  by  Nanc^  Rouse,  and  ushered  into 
Mr.  Penfold's  room:  that  is  to  say,  Nancy  held  the  door  open, 
and  on  her  entorinjr  the  room,  nhwi  it  sharply  and  ran  down 
'flairs. 

Helen  entered  the  room;  a  man  rose  directly  and  came  to 
her;  but  it  was  not  Michael  Ponfold— it  was  llobort.  A  faint 
scream,  a  beaTenly  sigh,  and  bcr  bead  was  on  bis  shooider, 
and  her  arm  round  bis  neck,  and  both  thoir  bcarbs  panting  as 
(hey  gazed,  and  then  clung  to  each  othor,  and  then  gazed 
ajrain  with  love  unutterable.  After  awhile  they  got  snffioipnt 
&)mposure  to  sit  down  band  in  hand  and  compare  notes.  And 
Helen  showed  him  their  weapons  of  defence,  the  prayer  book, 
the  Expert's  report,  etc. 

A  dteereet  tap  was  beard  ut  the  door.  It  was  Nancy  Rouse. 
On  being  invited  to  enter,  she  came  iu  and  said,  ''O,  Mids 
Helen,  IVe  got  a  penitent  outside,  which  he  done  it  for  love  of 
rae,  and  now  he'll  make  a  clean  breast,  and  the  fault  wa.«?  part- 
ly mine.    Come  in,  Joe.  and  speak  for  yoursolf.^^ 

On  this,  Joe  Wylio  came  in,  banging  his  head  pitoously. 

*She  is  right'  sir,"  said  be;  "I'm  come  to  ask  your  pardon 
and  tbe  lady's.  Not  as  I  over  meant  you  any  barm;  but  to 
destroy  tbe  ship,  it  was  a  bad  act,  and  Pre  never  throve  suice. 
Nancy,  she  have  got  tbe  money.  I'll  give  it  back  to  the  under- 
writers; and,  if  yon  and  th-  laly  will  forgive  a  poor  fellow 
that  was  tempted  with  love  and  money,  why  I'll  stand  to  the 
truth  for  you,  though  it's  a  bitter  pill.' 

'•I  forgive  you."  paid  Robert;  "and  I  accept  your  offer  to 
*orve  me.'' 

'•And  so  do  I."  said  Heleu.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  us  you  have 
wronged.  But,  oh,  I  am  glad,  for  Nancy 'h  sako,  that  you  re- 
j>ent.'* 

*-M1hs.  PU  go  tbrongh  fire  and  water  for  you."  said  Wylie, 
lifting  up  his  head. 

Here  old  Miclihel  camo  in  to  say  that  Arthur  Wardlaw  was 
it  the  door,  with  a  policeman. 

•  Show  him  in,''  said  Robert. 

Oh  no.  Robert !"  said  Helen.    **He  fills  rae  with  horror." 

•Show  hira  in."  zM  Robert,  gently.  "Sit  down,  all  of 
yon.'' 

Now  Burt  bad  not  t»ld  Arthur  who  was  in  the  house,  so  be 
came,  rather  unca^sv  in  hU  mind,  bat  still  expecting  only  to  seo 
Helen. 

Robert  Penfold  told  Helen  to  face  the  door,  and  tbe  rost  to 
-it  back;  and  this  arrangement  bad  not  been  effected  one  sec- 
ond, when  Arthur  camo  in.  with  a  lovcr'p  look,  and,  taking  two 
tept?  into  the  room,  .'jaw  the  three  men  waiting  to  receive  him. 
At  sight  of  Ponfold,  he  started,  and  turned  pale  a?  .ashej»;  bnt, 
recovering  bimaelf.  j^aid: 

"My  dearest  Helen,  lhi-<  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
Von  will  reconcile  mc  to  one  whose  worth  and  innocence  I 
never  doubted.  »And  toll  him  f  hare  had  f^nmc  little  hand  in 
'^leariug  bim." 

Uio  oflTrontcry  wucj  received  in  dead  ailonco.  Thi^  struck 
(  old  to  hi^  honf -.  and,  lo^in;r  naturally  weak.  b«»  ^rot  violin*. 
H^  -jaid: 

•'Allow  me  to  -end  a  mce^ugc  to  luy  servant. "" 

He  then  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  memorandum  book,  wrotii  on 
il.    •Robrrl  Ptnfold  is  hvro:  arrest  him  dlrectlv.  and  take  him 


away,''  and,  enclosing  this  in  un  envelope,  sent  it  onl  to  ]hni 
by  Nancy. 

Helen  seated  herself  quiollv;  aud  said: 

•*Mr.  Wardlaw,  when  did  Ur.  Hand  go  to  Americar* 

Arthur  stammered  out,  •'!  don't  know  tho  exaet  da»o." 
•Two  or  three  months-  ago?" 

.'•Yes." 

'  Tlion  tho  person  }i»u  >^v\\\  i..  mc  to  t«ii  ,lv  that  raU«-l»ood 
was  not  Mr.  Hand?" 

"I  sent  n5body." 

"Oh,  for  shamcl  for  .^hame!  Why  have  you  set  .^pics:?  Wh} 
did  you  make  away  with  my  prayer-book;  or  what  you  thought 
was  my  prayer-book?  Hero  is  my  prayer-book,  that  proves 
vou  had  the  Proserpine  dcbtroyed;  and  I  should  have  lost  mv 
lifb  but  for  another,  whom  you  had  done  your  hn-^}  to  destroy. 
tiOok  Robert  Pcnfold  iti  the  face,  if  yon  cnTi.*' 

Arthur's  eyes  began  to  waver. 

"I  cau,"  said  he.  I  never  wroni'od  Idni.  I  always  lament 
cd  his  misfo' tune." 

"You  were  not  Iht  cau-er* 

'Never!  so  help  mc  Heaven!'* 

•Monster!''  said  Helen,  tarniuguway  in  contempt  and  horror. 

'*0h,  thai  id  it,  is  it?  '  said  Arthur  wildly.    "You  break  faith 
with  me  for  hliu?    You   iudult  me  for  him?    I  must  bear  any- 
thing from  you.  for  l  love  you;  but.  at  loa.^t.  I  will  .sweep  him 
out  of  the  path." 
*    He  ran  to  the  door,  opcnod  It.  and  thciv  \vn«  Burt,  listening  . 

'•Are  you  an  officer?''  ^ 

"Yes.^' 

"Then  aircbt  that  man  this  moment:  he  k  Robert  Penfold,  a 
convict  returnod  before  his  time.'* 

Burt  camo  into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  kev 
iu  his  pocket 

''Well,  sir,''  said  Burt  to  Robert  Penfold,  -i  know  you  are  a 
quick  hitter,  Dont  let  us  1  ave  a  row  over  it  this  time.  If  you 
have  got  anything  to  say.  .say  it  quiet  and  comfortable." 

"I  will  go  with  you  on  one  condition,''  said  Robert.  "You 
must  take  the  felon  as  well  as  tho  martyr.  This  is  tbe  felon,'* 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  Arthur's  shoulder,  who  cowered  under 
the  touch  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  act  violent  indignation. 

"Take  tbe  ruffian  away  at  once,"  he  cried. 

"  »Vhat,  before  I  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say?  * 

"Would  you  listen  to  him  against  a  merobant  of  the  eitv  of 
London,  a  man  of  unblemished  repntatlon?" 

"Well,  sh*,  you  see  we  have  got  a  hint  that  you  were  oon- 
oerned  in  scuttling  a  ship:  and  that  h  a  felony.  So  I  think  I'll 
Just  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say.  Yon  need  not  fear  any  mans 
tongue  if  you  are  innocent." 

"Sitdown^  if  you  please,  and  examine  these  documents,'' 
said  Robert  Pcnfold.  "As  to  tbe  scuttling  of  tlie  ship,  here  is 
the  depoeitiou  of  two  seamen,  taken  on  their  death  bed.  and 
witnessed  by  Miss  Rollostou  and  myself/' 

"And  that  book  ho  tried  to  steal/'  said  Helen. 

Robert  continued.  "Aud  bore  is  Undorcliff's  lac-.Himilo  of 
the  forged  note.  Hero  are  specimens  of  Arthur  Wardlaw^ 
handwriting,  and  here  is  UndorclhTs  report.'* 

"The  Detective  ran  hi.^-  oye  hastily  over  tbe  report,  which  we 
slightly  condense. 

On  oomparing  the  forged  note  with  genuine  .specimens  of 
John  Wardlaw'g  handwriting,  no  less  than  twelve  deviation.'* 
from  his  habits  of  writing  strike  the  eve :  and  every  ouo  of 
these  twelve  deviatioD.s  is  a  deviation  into  a  habit  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  which  U  an  amount  of  demonstration  rarely  attained 
In  cases  of  forgery. 

1.  The  capital  L."Comp-aro  u  London  ^forgod  uote)  with 
the  same  letter  in  Loudou  in  Waidlaw's  letter. 

2.  The  capital  D.— Compare  thi^  letter  in  Date.  "  with  ihc 
same  letter  in  *•  Dearest " 

3.  The  capital  T.  -Compare  it  in  'Two"  and  •Tollemaobe.'* 
i.  The  word  '-To:"  -^oe   'To  pay."  in  Ported  nofo  and  third 

line  of  letter. 

5.  Small  ''o"  formed  with  loop  iu  the  up-t*troU". 

6.  The  manner  of  finishing:  ih<^  le(l»»r  'v/' 

7.  Ditto  tbe  letter  "w." 

8.  Tho  Imperfect  formation  of  the  smaira."  This  aud  tho 
leopod  '-o"  run  through  the  forged  note  and  Arthur  Wardlaw^ 
letter,  and  aro  habit-  rnfiiHy  for.iirn  to  the  -tvlc  of  John 
Wardlaw. 

9.  See  the  'Mb"  iir  connection, 

10.  Ditto  tbe  ''of  in  eounocHou  j 

11.  Tho  iucautiou-   u::e   of  the  Cieuk  •c"    John  Wuidiau    , 
never  u:fer-  this  '-e.''     Arthur  Wardlaw  ne^cr  ii-:es  any  othor. 
apparently.    Tho  'wiitor  of  the  forjred  nolo  bejran  rftrht.  but  aL 
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the  word  ''Robert  Penfold,'*  glided  inaensiblj  into  hit  Greek 
"e,"  and  maintained  it  to  the  end  of  the  forgery.  This  \oo1sb 
as  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  those  two  words. 

12.  Compare  the  words  ''Robert  Penfold''  in  the  forged 
document  with  the  same  words  in  the  letter.  The  similar IW  is 
so  etrilting  that,  on  these  two  words  alone,  the  writer  could  be 
identified  beyond  a  doubt 

13.  Great  pains  was  taken  with  the  signature,  and  it  is  like 
John  Wardlaw's  writing  on  the  surface,  but  go  below  the  sur- 
face, and  it  is  &ll  Arthur  Wardlaw. 

The  looped  o,  the  small  r,  the  I  dropping  below  the  d,  the 
open  a,  are  all  Arthur  Wardlaw's.  The  open  loop  of  the  final 
w  is  a  still  bolder  deyiation  into  A.  W.'s  own  hand.  The  final 
flourish  is  a  curious  mistake.  It  is  executed  with  skill  and 
freedom;  but  the  writer  has  made  the  lower  line  the  thick  one. 
Yet  John  WardlaW  never  does  this. 

How  was  the  deviation  caused?  Examine  the  final  flourish 
in  Arthur  Wardlaw's  signature.  It  contains  one  stroke  only 
but  that  stroke  is  a  thick  one.  He  thought  he  had  only  to 
ptDlong  his  own  stroke  and  bring  it  round,  He  did  this  ex- 
tremely well  but  missed  the  deeper  characteristic— the  thick 
upper  stroke.  This  is  a  proof  of  a  high  character:  and  altogether 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  testify  upon  oath  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  Miss  Rolleston,  who  signs  himself  Arthur  Wardlaw.  is 
the  person  who  forged  the  promissory  note. 

To  these  twelve  proofs  one  more  was  now  added. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  rose,  and,  with  his  knees  knocking  together, 
said:  "Don't  arrest  him,  Burt;let  him  go." 

'^Don'tlet  HIM  go,'*  cried  old  Penfold.  **  A  villain!  I  have 
got  the  number  of  the  notes  from  Benson.  I  can  prove  he 
bribed  this  poor  man  to  destroy  the  ship.  Don't  let  him  go. 
He  has  ruined  my  poor  boy.'* 

At  this  Arthur  Wardlaw  began  to  shriek  for  mercy. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Penfold,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  father,  and  hate  me. 
But  think  of  my  father.  I'll  say  anything,  do  anything.  Til 
clear  Robert  Penfold  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  lost  her. 
She  loathes  me  now.  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  leave 
the  country,'' 

He  cringed  and  crawled  so  thai  be  disarmed  anger,  and  sub- 
stituted contempt 

"Ay,"  said  Burt  "He  don't  bit  like  you,  Mr.  Penfold;  this 
is  a  chap  that  ought  to  have  been  in  Newgate  long  ago.  But, 
take  my  advice;  make  him  clear  you  on  paper  and  then  let 
him  go.  I'll  go  downstairs  a  while.  I  mustn't  take  part  in 
compounding  a  felony. 

'»0h  yes,  Robert  "  said  Helen;  "for  Ms  father's  sake.'* 

"Very  well,"  said  Robert  "Now  then,  reptile,  take  the 
pen,  and  write  in  your  own  hand,  if  you  can." 

He  took  the  pen  and  wrote  to  dictation:  "I,  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
confess  that  I  forged  the  promissory  note  for  £2000,  and  sent 
it  to  Robert  Penfold,  and  that  jBHOO  of  it  was  to  be  for  my 
own  use,  and  to  pay  my  Oxford  debts.  And  1  confess  that  I 
bribed  Wylie  to  scuttle  the  ship  ProserpiDc  in  order  to  cheat 
Uie  underwriters." 

Penfold  then  turned  to  Wylio,  ancf  askod  him  the  true  motive 
of  this  fraud. 

"Why,  the  gold  was  aboard  the  Shannon,"  said  Wylie.  "1 
played  hanky-panky  with  the  metals  in  White's  store." 

**Put  that  down,'^  said  Penfold.    "Now go  on." 

"Make  a  clean  breast,"  said  Wylie.  "I  have.  Say  as  how 
you  cooked  the  Proserpine's  log,  and  forged  Hiram  Hudson's 
writing." 

"And  the  newspaper  extracts  you  sent  me,"  said  Helen.. 
^*and  the  letters  from  Mr.  Hand." 

Arthur  groaned.    "Must  I  tell  all  that?"  said  he.. 

"Every  word,  or  be  indicted,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  sternly. 

He  wrote  it  all  down:  and  then  sat  staring  stupidly. 

And  the  next  thing  was,  be  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  on 
the  floor  in  a  fit. 

They  sprinkled  water  over  bim,  and  Burt  conveved  him 
home  in  a  cab,  advising  him  to  leave  the  country,  at  the  same 
time  promising  him  not  to  exasperate  those  he  had  wronged  so 
deepW,  but  rather  to  moderate  them,  if  required.  Then  he 
gave  Burt  fifty  guineas. 

Robert  Penfold,  at  Helen's  request,  went  with  her  to  Mr. 
Hennessy,  and  with  the  proofs  of  Arthur's  guilt  and  Robert's 
innocence;  and  he  undertook  that  the  matter  should  go  in  prop- 
er form  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  But,  somehow,  it  trans- 
pired that  the  Proserpine  bad  been  scuttled,  and  several  of  the 
underwriters  wrote  to  the  Wardlaws  to  threaten  proceedings. 
Wardlaw  senior  returned  but  one  answer  to  these  gentlemen— 
"Bring  your  proofs  to  me  at  my  place  of  business  next  Mon- 


day at  twelve,  and  let  me  judge  the  case,  before  yon  go 
where '' 

"That  is  high  and  mighty,"  said  one  or  two;  but  they  co 
red  and  agreed  to  the  terms,  so  hig^  stood  the  old  merch 
name. 

They  came;  they  were  received  with  stiflf' courtesy, 
deposition  of  Cooper  and  Welch  was  produced,  and  ^ 
kept  up  to  tiie  mark  by  Nancy,  told  the  trutii,  and  laid  hu 
thousand  pounds  intact  down  on  the  table. 

"Now  that  is  off  my  stomach,"  said  be,  '*and  I'm  a 
again." 

"Ay,  and  I'll  marry  you  next  week,"  said  Nancy. 

"W^ll,  gentiemen,"  said  old  Wardlaw,  "my  courses 
very  clear.  I  will  undo  the  whole  transaction,  and  reton 
your  money  less  the  premiums,  but  plus  five  per  cent  intei 

And  this  he  did  on  the  spot,  for  the  firm  was  ri<*ei 
eror. 

When  they  were  gone,  Robert  Penfold  came  In,  aod  ss 

"I  hear,  sir,  you  devote  this  day  to  repairing  the  w 
done  by  your  firm:    What  can  you  do  for  me?" 

He  laid  a  copy  of  Arthur's  confession  before  him 

The  old  man  winced  a  moment  whore  he  sat,  and  the 
passed  through  his  soul. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  bo  could  speak.    At  last  he  bi 

"This  wrong  is  irreparable,  I  fear." 

Robert  said  nothing.  Sore  as  his  own  heart  was,  he  wi 
the  one  to  strike  a  grand  old  man,  stniggling  so  br 
against  dishonor. 

Wardlaw  Senior  touched  his  band-bell. 

"Request Mr.  Penfold  to  step  this  way.'* 

Michael  Penfold  came.  ,    .^  ,,« 

"Qentlemen,"  said  the  old  merchant,  the  house  of  vVai 
e^ts  no  more.  It  was  built  on  honesty,  and  cannot  sa 
a  fraud.  Wardlaw  and  Son  were  partners  at  will.  I  ha 
cided  to  dissolve  that  partnership,  wmd  up  the  aooonnts 
put  up  the  shutters.  But  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  value  the  e 
and  hand  the  business  over  to  Penfold  and  son,  on  easy  i 
Robert  Penfold  lias  been  accused  of  forging  John  Ward 
name;  to  prove  this  was  a  calumny,  I  put  Penfold  ovi 
door  instead  of  Wardlaw.  The  City  of  London  will  under 
that,  gentlemen,  believe  mo." 

'*Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Robert,  "you  are  a  just,  a  noble- 
He  could  say  no  more. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Michael;  if  the  youug  gentleman  had 
been  like  you." 

"Mention  his  name  no  more  to  me.  His  crime  and  hia 
ishment  have  killed  me." 

'•Oh,"  said  Robert  hastily,  "he  shall  not  be  punisbi 
your  sake."  .      ,        ,     .^ 

"Not  be  punished".'     It  is  not  in  your  bands  to  decide, 
has  punishment  him.    Ho  is  insane." 

"Good  Heavens!" 

"Quite  mad,  quite  mad.  GenUcmen,  I  can  no  longei 
port  this  interview.  Send  me  your  solicitor's  addresi 
deeds  shall  be  prepared.  I  wish  the  new  firm  success;  pi 
is  the  road  to  it    Good  day.'* 

He  wound  up  the  affiairs,  had  his  name  and  Arthur's  pe 
out  at  his  own  expense,  and  directed  the  painters  to  p^ 
Penfolds'  in  at  theirs;  went  home  to  Elm  Trees,  and  d 
three  days.  He  died  lamented  and  honored,  and  Robert  P^ 
was  much  affbcted.  He  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  bad  ] 
him  with  Arthur's  confession,  putting  it  before  him  so  sud< 

"I  have  forgotten  who  said  'Vengeance  is  mine,-  "  said 
ert  Penfold. 

The  merchant  priest  icft  tbc  oflBce  to  be  conducted  1 
father;  he  used  the  credit  of  the  new  firm  to  purchase  a 
in  the  Vale  of  Kent;  and  thither  he  retired,  grateful  to  3 
dence,  but  not  easy  in  his  conscience.  He  now  acensec 
self  of  having  often  distrusted  God,  and  seen  his  fellow 
tures  in  too  dark  a  light.  lie  turned  towards  religion,  ai 
care  of  souls. 

Past  suffering  enlightens  a  man,  and  makes  him  tendei 
people  soon  began  to  walk  and  drive  considerable  distan 
hear  the  new  vicar.  He  bad  a  lake  with  a  peninsula 
shape  of  which  be  altered,  at  a  great  expense,  as  soon 
came  there. 

He  wrote  to  Helen  every  day,  and  she  to  him.  N 
could  do  anything  "con  amore''  till  the  post  came  in. 

One  afternoon,  as  be  was  preaobiug  wiUi  great  unotii 
saw  a  long  puritanical  face  looking  up  al  bim  with  a  drc 
pression  of  amazement  and  half  irony.  The  stranger  call 
him,  and  began  at  once.  ^rS"^^ 

"Wal,  parson,  you  are  a  buster,  you  air.    You  gint 
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fovL  did.  I*m  darned  if  I  ain't  kinder  asliamed  to  talk  of 
world's  goods  to  a  saint  upon  airth  like  yon.  Bnt  I  neyer 
red  a  parson  yet  as  couldn't  collar  a  dollar." 
tor  this  preamble  he  announced  that  he  had  got  a  lease  of 
}land  from  Chili,  dug  a  lot  of  silver  plate  out  of  the  gal- 
sold  ten  tuns  of  choice  coral,  and  a  ship  load  of  cassia 
3ocoa-nut8.  He  had  then  disposed  of  his  lease  to  a  Cali- 
a  Company  for  a  large  sum.  And  his  partner's  share  of 
profits  came  to  £17,249  133.  3id.,  which  sum  he  had  paid  to 
aelj  foi  Robert  Penfold  in  drafts  on  Baring,  at  thirfy  days 
Bight. 

>l>6rt  shook  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  sincerely  for  his 
ty  and  probity.  He  stayed  that  night  at  the  Vicarage, 
by  that  means  fell  in  with  another  acquaintance.  Gener- 
i>lleston  and  his  daughter  drove  down  to  see  the  Parson- 
Helen  wanted  to  surprise  Robert;  and,  as  often  happens, 
nirprised  herself.  She  made  him  show  her  everything; 
so  ne  took  her  on  to  his  peninsula.  Lo!  the  edges  of  It 
been  cut  and  altered,  so  that  it  pi'csunied  a  miniature  copy 
odaend  Island. 

a  soon  as  she  saw  this,  Helen  turned  round  with  a  sudden 
of  loTe,— 

>h,  Robert!"  and  the  lovers  were  ifi  each  other's  arms. 
Nhmk  could  any  other  man  ever  be  to  me!" 
^.nd  what  could  any  other  woman  ever  be  to  me?" 
hey  knew  that  before.    But  this  miniature  island  made 
1  speak  out  and  say  it.    The  wedding-day  was  fixed  before 
Left. 

er  Majesty  pardoned  this  scholar,  hero,  and  worthy,  the 
le  he  had  never  committed. 

trncy  Rouse  took  the  penitent  Wylie  without  the  £2000. 
old  Penfold,  who  knew  the  whole  story,  lent  the  money  at 
e  per  cent.;  so  the  Wylies  pay  a  ground  rent  of  £60  a  year 
ft  property  which,  by  Mrs.  Wylie's  industry  and  judgment, 
orth  at  least  X400.  She  pays  this  very  cheerfully,  and  ap- 
is to  Joe  whether  that  is  not  bettor  than  the  other  way. 
Ttbur  Wardlaw  is  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  taken 
%i  care  of.  In  his  lucid  intervals,  he  suffers  horrible  dis- 
B  of  mind;  but,  though  sad  to  see,  these  agonies  furnished 
one  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  When  not  troubled  by 
le  returns  of  reason,  he  is  contented  enough.  His  favorite 
kloyment  is  to  get  Mr.  Undercliff  's  fac-similes,  and  to  write 
^letters  to  Helen  Rolleston,  which  are  duly  deposited  in  the 
t-olBoe  of  the  establishment.  Thes^ letters  are  in  the  hand- 
dug  of  Charles  I.,  Paoli,  Lord  Bacon,  Alexander  Pope,  Lord 
flterfield.  Nelson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  AddUon,  the  late  Duke 
Yellington,  and  80  on.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  Greek  E 
er  appears  in  any  of  them.  They  are  admirably  like: 
ngh,  of  course,  the  matter  is  not  always  equally  consistent 
h  the  characters  of  those  personages, 
leleh  Rolleston  married  Robert  Penfold.  On  the  weddmg- 
^  the  presents  were  laid  out,  and,  amongst  them,  there  was 
ilver-box  encrusted  with  coral. 

'emale  curiosity  demanded  that  this  box  should  be  opened, 
lien  objected;  but  her  bridesmaids  rebelled;  the  whole  com- 
ly  sided  with  them,  and  Robert  smiled  a  careless  assent. 
A  blacksmith  and  carpenter  were  both  enlisted,  and  with  in- 
te  difficulty  the  poor  box  was  riven  open, 
nside  was  another  box,  locked,  but  with  no  key.    That  was 
med  wlft  comparative  ease,  and  then  handed  to  the  bride. 
Mmtain^  nothing  but  Papal  indulgences  and  rough  stones, 
1  f^  ^oats  were  opened  in  some  disappointment 
\  lady,  however,  of  more  experience,  examined  the  contents 
i  said,  that,  in  her  opinion,  many  of  them  were  uncut  gems 
great  price;  there  were  certainly  a  quantity  of  jaspers  and 
wdstones,  and  others  of  no  value  at  all.    ''But  look  at  these 
0  pearl  shaped  diamonds,"  said  she,  "why,  they  are  a  little 
tone:  and,  oh !" 

rhe  stone  that  struck  this  fair  creature  dumb  was  a  rough 
hy  as  big  as  a  blackbird's  egg,  and  of  amazing  depth  and  fire. 
"No  lady  in  England,"  said  she,  "has  a  ruby  to  compare 
th  this." 

"The  information  proved  correct.  The  box  furnished  Helen 
th  diamonds  and  emeralds  of  great  thickness  and  quality. 
it  the  huge  ruby  placed  her  on  a  level  with  sovereigns.  She 
tare  it  now  andtnen  in  London,  but  not  often.  It  attracts 
0  much  attention,  blazing  on  her  fair  forehead  like  a  star, 
ad  eclipses  evertning. 

Well,  what  her  ruby  is  amongst  stones,  she  is  amongst  wives, 
nd  le  is  worthy  of  ner. 

Tbroogb  much  injustice,  suffering,  danger,  and  trouble,  they 
ive  passed  to  health,  happiness,  and  peace,  and  that  entire 
lion^of  two  noble  hearts,  m  loyal  friendship  and  wedded  love, 
hieh  is  the  truest  bliss  this  earth  affords. 
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We  might,  very  truthfully,  say  that  hie  puckering 
string  advent  was  the  first  time  that  Saxey  was 
brought  prominently' before  the  public — ^his  notoriety 
as  a  genius  was  just  becoming  prominent,  in  fact  a 
public  anxiety  seemed  to  pervade  the  community  in 
regard  to  his  future  peregrinations;  or,  if  such  was 
not  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  such  an  influence 
might  have  been  created,  and  either  way  it  is  imma- 
terial with  the  highly  gifted  author  of  this  sketch. 

His  first  school  teacher  was  Judge  W.  W.  Phelps, 
now  chaplain  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tne 
United  States  of  America,  m  Utah  assembled.  The 
Judge,  at  the  time  Saxey  was  sent  to  school  to  him, 
was  younger  than  he  is  now,  and  from  our  hero's 
recollection  of  certain  abrupt  movements  of  his  right 
arm,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  mulberry  or 
birch  cutting,  he  is  positively-  certain  that  the  Judge 
was  a  remarkablv  active  man  for  one  of  his  £^,  and, 
physically,  well  developed.  Saxey,  the  very  first  day 
in  s^ool,  manifested  remarkable  ability;  and,  by 
means  of  his  inventivo  powers,  introduced  an  entirely 
uew  branch  of  study,  now  almost  universally  adapted 
in  all  common  schools.  He  took  a  pin  and  by  giving 
it  a  few  ingenious  twists  and  turns  with  his  nngers 
and  teeth,  brought  it  into  a  shape  that  would  support 
itself,  point  upwards,  when  set  on  any  smooth  surface. 
About  the  time  Saxey  had  completed  his  **Invigora- 
tor,"  as  he  called  it  an  excellent  opportunity  was  im- 
mediately offered  to  test  its  workings,  by  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  boys  from  his  seat  for  a  few  moments. 
The  **Invigorator,"  of  course,  being  slily  conducted 
to  the  proper  place  on  the  form.  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  return  of  the  absent  one;  he  took 
his  seat,  but  only  foi  the  shortest  space. of  time  that 
human  imagination  can  possibly  compute;  he  arose 
without  any  direction  from  the  teacher;  and,  as  he 
arose,  there  issued  from  his  mouth  one  of  the  largest, 
longest,  strongest  and  healthiest  yells  that  ever  pene- 
trated the  edioing*clifis  of  the  surrounding  Rocky 
Mountains.    In  poetical  language — 

''At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 

As  if  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell, 

Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  Hell.'' 

It  might  be  necessary  to  add  that  for  this  innova* 
tion  on  school  exercises,  our  young  friend  received 
from  the  Judge,  personally,  a  practical  essay,  entitled: 
"An  Instantaneous  Patent  Tanning  Proce0s>^'  warrant- 
ed to  stnughten  out  and  limber  up  the  m^  refractory 
hides.  The  Judge  made  young  Saze^  a  present  of 
this  valuable  toark;  and,  in  justice  16  the  purity  of 
feelings  ousting  among  his  comrades,  we  are  pleased 
to  chronicle  the  fact  that  none  of  his  companions  en- 
vied him  his  gift,  or  importuned  the  Judge  for  a  simi- 
lar donation. 

At  this  period  of  our  narration,  it  may  bef^nstruc- 
tive  to  instance  a  circumstance  that  oecuiTed  in  school 
and  created  no  little  sensation,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Heretofore,  Saxey  had  not  been  credited  with 
possessing  die  massive  powers  of  mmd  that  subse- 
quently shcme  forth  in  such  brilliant  colota.    A  day 
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was  set  apart  for  compctitiou  in  composition,  each 
scholar  selecting  his  own  subject,  the  prize  being  a 
medal  hereafter  to  be  doscribod.  Saxey  wa«  nol 
expected  to  join  in  the  iatcllcctnal  race  for  the  prize, 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  had  evinced  any  particu- 
lar fancies  in  that  direction;  the  moPt  of  his  learnings 
previously  Lad  been  towards  a  certain  standard  known 
now-a-days  a3  "cusscdncR?.'' 

Composition  day  came,  and  with  il,  busy  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  contestants  for  the  honors  to  bo 
achieved,  to  saj'  nothing*  about  the  longing  anxiety  to 
secure  the  prize.  The  compositiouR  were  handed  in 
with  each  author's  name  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
wrappers,  and  amon^  the  many  was  one  branded 
'*Saxey,''  which  was  laid  by  to  be  read  last,  it  being 
considered  tlie  least  important  and  least  likely  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  either  scholars  or  teacher.  It 
was  finally  read;  and,  as  a  document  of  Saxey's  first 
attempt,  not  to  mention  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  posterity,  we  give  it  in  full,  verbatum.  The  sub- 
ject \\o  cboHo  was — 

•TUKFLEA." 
The  flea  is  lUo  smalloi^i-polaloo  of  a  cunivoious  ciiltm-  ov 
bng-anlmal  that  lives  by  the  fiwoat  of  somebocly  olse*s  brow; 
tbey  are  not  t^o  Biuall  to  be  snoezoil  at.  bnt  flncczlng  clonH 
play  tboBi  nut.  When  tbey  bhe.  yoii  teel  it  tolfrably  well 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope  or  the  Kteel-yai<lM.  They  are 
found  in  the  ground  la  Callforui.i,  in  the  t^iimmer;  but  general* 
ly  pick  out  Home  waiuj,  .soft  spot  on  (Ijo  human  body  lo  win- 
ter. They  don't  "inptinct"  an  much  as  abed-bug  dooH,  but 
make  il  all  up  in  activity  and  pertno^i^.  I  H6ver  heard  of  an 
individual  who  had  canght  a  flea;  have  Iieard  of  many  hunla, 
but  no  caplnres.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  who  ban  nol  pei*petrated 
a  bed-bug  murder  right  under  Ihoir  very  noses.  The  only 
successful  and  efficctual  way  lo  liill  a  flea  is  io  have  Mr.  Ashley 
from  Ohio,  or  f^ome  other  talented  lunatic  introduce  into  Con- 
grdss  an  act  to  have  it  totally  dinmemhored  by  Congressional 
enactment.  If  it  oould  be  proven  that  fleas  are  immortal^  il 
would  be  it  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  Infldellty.  If  an 
elephant  had  the  "get-np-and-dust"  in  him,  in  proportion  to 
his  sizCy  that  u  floa  ha?,  ho  could  give  the  Atlantic  Cable  thirty 
minutcR  the  start,  and  b^at  it  to  rreland  in4»re  than  a  fjnarter of 
a  century." 

The  reading  *A  llxi.-i  docuuuuL  wuh  received  witli  ac- 
clamation. A  well  executed  aiul  universal  sbout  an- 
nounced that  Saxey  wa?f  tlie  winner  of  the  prize. 
The  teacber  rusbcd  towards  Saxey  to  embrace  him, 
but  he  stubbed  bis  toe  against  a  knot-hole  in  the  floor, 
and  fell  down  before  he  got  there.  A  half-day's  holi- 
day was  given  the  school,  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  and  three  pop-guns  fu^d  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. A  United  States'  flag  would  have  been  unfurled, 
bnt  it  was  not  definitely  known  how  many  States 
were  in  the  Union.  A  committee  of  three  (represent- 
ing the  number  of  tbree  cent  postage  stamps  you  can 
buy  for  a  dime)  waited  upon  Saxev  and,  with  tears 
in  thoh*  eyes,  awarded  and  handed  hhn  the  prize.  It 
consisted  of  a  lead  medal  of  cmious  and  wonderful 
workmanship,  bearing  on  one  .^ide  the  following  in- 
scrip tion  in  raised  letters: 

•'IIULLV    BOY    Wini    A    Ul.A.--    L VE.*'* 

On  tho  oBposite  side  was  the  representatiou  of  the 
Goddess  ofLiberty  analyzing  Goddard'sjpure  article  of 
cider,  with  a  mournful  expression  of  dubiety  on  her 
countenance.     Instead  of  the  usual  word   "Liberty" 


on  her  cap,  there  appeared  in  lightning  letU: 
'sStamps  and  Dismemberment.^  The  lady,  hower 
looked  disgusted  with  her  cap. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  school,  i 
balance  sheet  of  conduct  exhibited  the  followi 
statement  of  Saxey's  scholastic  attainments : 

Attendance,  Slim  and  irregnllir- 

Black  marks  166 

White  marks,  000 

Quarrels,  2t  [onlL 

Fights  with  boys,  10  (retreated  in  good 

do  with  girls,  1  (Saxey  victorioue 

Caught  picking  up  yiings,    8  times. 

Repented,  '  8  times. 

Promised  to  do  bettor,  8  times. 

Chastised  for  not  doing  »o,  8  times. 

MischieiP,  Full  complemeut. 

Religious  indications,       '        Not  very  promisii 

Composition,  First  prize. 

(to  be  eONTlNVED.'l 


PARLOR    AMUSEMENTS 
YOUHG    FOLKS 


F  0  R  OU 


HOW  iu  LI  If  A  UKa\  V   M.v\. 

Ou*-  of  tho  mo.-'l  remarkable  and  iuoxplic&hJc  expcriu^ei 
relative  to  tho  Htrongfch  of  the  human  frame,  which  we  ha 
oiu'Hielves  aoen  and  admired,  u*  that  in  which  a  hoa\y  luau 
raised  witb  the  greatest  facility,  when  he  i^  lifted  up  the 
Ptant  that  his  own  4angH,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  ra; 
him,  are  inflated  with  afv.  This  experiment  waj*,  I  believe,  fii 
shown  in  TjQgland  a  few  years  o^o  by  Major  IL,  who  r^^ 
performed  in  a  large  pyty  at  Venice  under  the  diroction  of 
officer  of  (he  American  navy.  As  Major  11.  perfornu'd  it  m^> 
than  once  in  my  presence,  1  shall  describe,  a:4  neai-ly  a-*  po- 
ble,  tho  method  which  ho  prescribed.  Tho  heaviest  i^erson 
the  narty  lies  down  upon  two  chairs,  ]m  \e^n  being  support 
by  the  one  and  his  back  by  the  other.  Four  persons,  out 
each  log  and  one  at  each  Hhonlder,  Ihcu  iry  lo  raise  him,  a. 
they  mi  his  dead  weight  to  bo  very  great',  from  the  di^cui 
they  experience  In  supporting  him.  When  he  i.^  roplaoe^l 
tho  chairs,  each  of  the  four  porsonf*  toke*^  hold  of  iho  body 
before,  and  the  person  to  bo  lifted  fives  two  -ignald  by  cU 
ping  bis  hands.  At  the  first  signal  ho  lumiolf  aud  the  fo 
lifters  begin  lo  draw  a  long  and  full  breath,  nnd  when  tin- : 
halation  is  completed,  or  the  lungs  fdloil.  the  second  signal 
given,  for  raising  tho  person  IVom  the  chair-.  To  his  own  sv 
prise  and  that  of  his  bearers,  horiacvjwilli  the -jvcatost  facilii 
aa  if  he  were  no  heavier  than  a  feather.  On  several  occaVio 
I  hdve  observed  that  when   one  of  tho  bearers  perform?  1 

Eart  ill,  by  making  the  inhalation  oni  *>f  time,  the  part  of  i 
ody  which  ho  trios  to  raise  is  left,  as  it  wore,  belund.  A*  ^ 
havo  repeatedly  seen  this  experiment,  and  have  performed  i 
part  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  bearer,  wo  can  testify  li( 
remarkable  the  efibots  appear  to  all  parties,  and  how  oomple 
is  the  conviction  f  either  that  the  load  has  been  lightened, or  ^ 
bearer  strengthened  by  the  pre>cribod  process. 


l"igiue&,  Ihcy  aay,  won't  lie  :  but  here 
'  Is  something  either  false  or  queer. 
1  find  that,  in  my  fiimily, 
One  taken  from  two  still  loaves  me  ihree. 
And  two  from  two,  by  the  t-ame  BCor«, 
Leaves  a  remainder  of  just  four. 

ANSWER  TO  NO.j:>.  rAGK  iMo 
CUAJUDE.-  Ma8k-melf||igj|3^^ji^^e^^Lis  turned  uiald«  ou 

CoMNDRiM.-^.  -No.  oii — Make  an  impre^sdiou . 

*'  57— Pr«eoription— prowsriptlott. 
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POETRY 


LIFE'S    VOYACIE. 

The  Ban  shines  ia  the  eastern  sky. 

On  the  sea  its  splendor  poors, 
And  a  ship  is  sailing  into  sight, 

And  it  comes  from  distant  shores. 

Swect'iaasio  make  the  flapping  sails, 

As  into  port  it  stOMiy 
And  from  the  shore,  iKe  pleasant  sound, 

A  welcoming  of  cheers. 

A  little  life  is  welcomed  in 
A  bark  from  unknown  sboMs; 

Upon  the  world  it  casts  its  freight 
Of  precious  goods  and  stores. 

Sweet  mufiio  make  the  welcome  words— 

*<  To  thee  a  child  is  given." 
We  hfOl  it,  as  the  ship  is  hailed, 

A  blessing  sent  from  heayen. 

The  son  sinks  in  the  western  skj, 

The  evening  ftdnts  in  night, 
As  the  ship  sails  out  to  the  unknown  seas, 

And  soon  is  lost  to  sight 

Sad  mnsio  make  the  flapping  sails, 

As  sea-ward  far  it  steers. 
And  dimly  faint  the  shadowy  masts, 

Seen  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

A  wear^  life  goes  sinking  out, 

And  it  drifts  to  a  distant  sea, 
And  its  goal  is  the  everlasting  shores 

Of  wide  eternity. 

A  voyage  made  by  ships  and  men 

Across  an  ocean  vast — 
The  goods  and  ills  of  life  and  death. 

The  future  and  the  past. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST   OF  THE   SAXON   KINGS. 


BY   SIR   E.    BULWER   LYTTON. 


Brief  was  the  sojourn  of  Tostig  at  the  court  of 
Rouen;  speedily  made  the  contract  between  the  grasp- 
ing duke  and  the  guflty  traitor.  All  that  had  been 
promised  to  Harold  was  now  pledged  to  Tostig— if 
the  last  would  assist  the  Norman  to  the  English 
throne. 

At  heart,  however,  Tostig  was  ill  satisfied.      His 


chance  conversations  with  the  prineipal  barons,  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  conquest  of  England  as  the 
dream  of  a  madman»  showed  nim  how  doubtfoi  it  was 
that  William  c^uld  induce  his  quens  to  a  service  to 
which  the  tenure  of  their  fiefe  did  not  appear  to  com- 
pel  iSkemi  Bsxi,  at  all  events,  he  ^rognostuated  delajrs 
that  little  suited  his  fiery  impatience.  He  accepted 
the  ofier  of  some  two  or  three  ships,  which  William 
nut  at  hifi  disposal,  under  pretense  to  reconnoiter  the 
Northumbrian  coasts.  For  William,  ever  suspicious^ 
distrusted  both  his  faith  and  his  power.  Tostig, 
with  all  his  vices,  was  a  poor  dissimulator,  and  his 
sullen  spirit  betrayed  itself  when  he  took  leave  of  his 
host. 

*<Ohance  what  may/'  mid  the  fierce  Saxon,  "no 
stranger  shall  seize  on  the  English  crown  without 
my  aid.  I  offer  it  first  to  thee.  But  thou  must  take  it 
in  time,  or " 

"Or  what?"  asked  the  duke  gnawing  his  lip. 

"Or  the  father  race  of  Rou  will  be  before  theel 
My  horse  paws  without.  Farewell  to  thee,  Norman; 
slmrpen  thy  swords,  hew  out  thy  vessels,  and  goad 
thy  slow  barons." 

Scarce  had  Tostig  departed,  ere  William  began  to 
repent  that  he  had  so  let  him  depart ;  but  seeking 
counsel  of  -Lanfiranc,  that  wise  minister  reassured 
him. 

"Pear  no  rival,  son  and  lord,*'  said  he.  "The  bones 
of  the  dead  arc  on  thy  side,  and  little  thou  knowest, 
as  yet,  how  mighty  their  fleshless  arms.  All  Tostig 
can  do  is  to  distract  the  forces  of  Haiold.  Leave 
him  to  work  out  his  worst;  nor  then  be  in  haste. 
Much  hatii  yet  to  be  done — cloud  must  gather  and 
fire  must  form,  ere  the  bolt  can  be  lancked.  Send  to 
Harold  mildly,  and  gently  remind  him  of  oath  and  of 
relics— of  treaty  and  pledge.  Put  right  on  thy  side, 
and  then — *' 

"Ah,  what  then?" 

"Rome  shall  curae  the  foiswom— Rome  diall  hal- 
low thy  banner:  this  bene  strife  of  force  againat  force, 
but  a  war  of  religion;  and  thou  shalt  have  on  thy 
side  the  conscience  of  man,  and  the  airm  of  the 
Church." 

Meanwhile,  Tostig  embarked  at  Harfleur;  but  in- 
stead of  sailing  to  the  northern  coasts  of  En^and, 
he  made  for  one  of  tiie  Flemish  ports:  and.  there, 
under  various  pretenses,  new  manned  tne 
vessels  vrith  Flemings,  Pins  and  Norll* 
meditations  during  his  voyage  had  deeid^ 
trust  to  William;  and  he  now  bent  his  i 
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Mt  wind  and  favoring  weather,  to  the  shoroB  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  King  Sweyn  of  Denmark. 

In  truth  to  all  prol)able  calculation  hie  change  of 
purpose  was  politic,  The  fleets  of  England  were  nu- 
merous, and  her  seamen  renowned.  The  Normans  had 
neither  experience  nor  fame  in  naval  (ights;  their 
navy  itselt  was  scarcely  formed.  Thus,  even  Wil- 
liam's landing  in  England  was  an  enterprise  extreme- 
ly arduous  and  dubious.  Moreover,  even  granting 
the  aaiptest  success,  would  not  this  Norman  prince, 
so  profound  and  ambitious,  be  a  more  troublesome 
lora  to  Earl  Tostig  than  his  own  uncle  Sweyn? 

So,  forgetful  of  the  compact  at  Rouen,  no  sooner 
had  the  Saxon  lord  come  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
of  the  Danes,  than  he  urged  on  his  kinsman  the  glory 
of  winning  again  the  scepter  of  Canute. 

A  brave  but  cautious  and  wily  veteran  was  King 
Sweyn;  and  a  few  days  before  Tostig  had  arrived,  he 
had  received  letters  from  his  sister  Githa,  who,  true 
to  Godwin's  command,  had  held  all  that  Harold  did 
and  counseled,  as  between  himself  and  brother,  wise 
and  just.  These  letters  had  placed  him  on  his  guard, 
and  shown  him  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  England. 
So  King  Sweyn,  smiling  tlins  answered  his  nephew 
Tostig:— 

*'A  ereat  man  was  Canute,  a  small  mao  am  I:  scarce 
can  I  Keep  my  Danish  dominions  from  the  gripe 
of  the  Norwegian,  while  Canute  took  Norway  with- 
out slash  and  blow;  but  great  as  he  was,  England 
cost  him  hard  fighting  to  win  and  sore  peril  to  Keep. 
Wherefore  best  for  the  sm.all  man  not  to  venture  to 
count  on  the  luck  of  the  gHi^t  Canute;  fot  luck  but 
goes  with  the  great." 

'Thine  answer,"  said  Tostig  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
'Is  not  what  I  expected  from  an  uncle  and  warrior. 
But  other  chiefs  may  be  found  less  afraid  of  the  luck 
of  high  deeds." 

''So,"  saith  the  Norweeiau  chronicler,  "not  just  the 
best  friends,  the  earl  left  the  king,"  and  went  on  in 
haste  to  Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway." 

The  traitor  succinctly  detailed  all  weak  points  in 
the  rule  of  his  brother.  A  treasury  exhausted  by  the 
lavish  and  profitless  waste  of  Edward;  a  land  with- 
out castle  or  bulwark,  even  at  the  mouths  of  the  riv- 
ers—a people  grown  inert  by  long  peace,  and  so  ac- 
customed to  own  lord  and  king  in  the  northern  in- 
vaders, that  a  single  successful  battle  might  induce 
half  the  population  to  insist  on  the  Saxon  coming  to 
terms  with  the  foe,  and  yielding,  as  Ironside  did  to 
Canute,  one  half  of  the  realm.  He  enlarged  on  the 
terror  of  the  Norsemen,  that  still  existed  throughout 
Endand,  and  the  affinity  between  the  Northumbrians 
and  East  Anglians  with  the  race  of  Hardrada.  That 
affinity  would  not  prevent  them  from  resisting  at  the 
first;  but  grant  success,  and  it  would  reconcile  them 
to  the  after  sway.  And,  finally,  he  aroused  Hardra- 
da's  emulation  by  the  spur  of  the  news,  that  the 
Count  o{  the  Normans  would  seize  the  prize  if  he  him- 
self delayed  to  forestall  him. 

These  various  representations,  and  the  remembrance 
of  Canute's  victory,  decided  Hardi^a;  and,  when 
Tostig  ceased,  he  stretched  his  hand  toward  his  slum- 
bering war-ships,  and  exclaimed: 

"Eno';  you  have  whetted  the  beaks  of  the  ravens, 
and  harnessed  the  steeds  of  the  sea?" 


Meanwhile,  King  Harold  of  England  had  made  him 
self  dear  to  his  people,  and  been  true  to  the  fame  b 
haa  won  as  Harold  the  Earl.  From  the  moment  <M 
his  accession,  «he  showed  himself  pious,  humble  am 
affiible,  and  omitted  no  occasion  to  show  any  tokei 
of  bounteous  liberality,  gentleness,  and  courteoiui  be 
havior.^  The  grievous  customs  also,  and  taxes  whicl 
his  predecessors  had  raised,  he  either  abolished  or  di 
miQished;  the  ordinary  wages  of  his  servants  am 
men-of-war  he  increased,  and  further  showed  himsel 
very  well  bent  to  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

To  the  Toung  Atheling  he  accorded  a  respect  no 
before  paid  to  him;  and,  while  investing  th«  aeseend 
ant  of  the  ancient  line,  with  princely  state,  aaA  en 
dowiug  him  with  large  domains,  his  soul,  too  grea 
for  jealousy,  sought  to  give  more  substantial  powe 
to  his  own  most  legitimate  rival,  by  tender  care  an 
noble  counsels,  by  efforts  to  raise  a  character  feebl 
by  nature,  and  denationalized  by  foreign  rearing.  I 
the  same  broad  and  generous  policy,  Harold  enooui 
aged  all  the  merchants  from  other  countries  who  ha 
settled  in  England,  nor  were  even  such  Normans  a 
bad  escaped  the  general  sentence  of  banishment  01 
Godwin's  return,  disturbed  in  their  possessions. 

King  Harold  came  from  York,  and  in  the  hdls  c 
Westminster  he  found  a  moK^Mrho  awaited  him  witi 
the  messages  of  William  theNorman. 

Bare-footed,  and  serge-garbed,  the  Norman  envo; 
strode  to  the  Saxon's  chair  of  state.  His  form  wa 
worn  with  mortification  and  fast,  and  his  face  wa 
huel^  and  livid  with  the  perpetual  struggle  betweei 
zeal  and  the  flesh. 

"Thus  saith  William,  Count  of  the  Normans,"  be 
gan  Hugues  Maigrot,  the  monk. 

"With  grief  and  amazement  haUi  he  heard  tha 
you,  0  Harold,  his  sworn  liege-man,  have,  contxar 
to  oath  and  to  fealty,  assumed  the  crown  that  belong 
to  himself.  But,  confiding  in  thy  oonsciencey  ao 
forgiving  a  moment's  wedcness,  he  summons  thee 
mildly  and  brother-like  to  ftdfiU  thy  vow.  Send  th 
sister,  that  he  may  give  her  in  marriage  to  one  of  hi 
quens.  Give  him  up  the  stronghold  of  Dover;  maic 
to  thy  coast  with  thine  armies  to  aid  him — ^thy  lieg< 
lord — and  secure  him  the  heritage  of  Edward  hi 
cousm.  And  thou  shalt  reign  at  nis  right^luuid,  hi 
daughter  thy  bride,  Northumbria  thy  fi«f,  and  th 
sauits  thy  protectors." 

The  king's  lip  was  firm,  though  pale,  at  he  ax 
swered: 

'^y  youue  sister,  alas!  is  no  more:  seven  night 
after  I  ascended  the  throne,  she  died:  her  dust  in  th 
grave  is  all  I  could  send  to  the  arms  of  the  bridi 
groom.  I  can  not  wed  the  child  of  thy  eount:  th 
wife  of  Harold  sits  beside  him."  And  he  pointed  f 
the  proud  beauty  of  Aldyth,  enthroned  under  th 
drapery  of  gold.  "For  the  vow  that  I  took,  I  deny  ; 
not.  But  from  a  vow  of  compulsion,  menaced  wit 
unworthy  captivity,  extorted  from  my  lips  by  th 
very  need  of  the  land  whose  freedom  bound  in  m 
chains — from  a  vow  so  compelled,  Church  and  coi 
science  absolve  me.  If  the  vow  of  a  maiden  on  whoi 
to  bestow  but  her  hand,  when  unknown  to  htr  parent 
is  judged  invalid  by  the  Church*  how  much  more  ii 
valid  Uie  oath  that  would  bestow  on  a  straager  th 
fates  of  a  nation,  gainst  its  knowledge,  and  uncoi 
suiting  its  laws!    This  royalty  of  England  hath  erf 
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rested  ob  the  will  of  the  people,  declared  through  its 
chiefs  in  their  solemn  assembly.  They  who  alone 
could  bestow  it,  have  bestowed  it  on  me;  I  have  no 
power  to  resign  it  to  another;  and  were  I  in  my  grave, 
the  tmst  of  the  crown  would  not  pass  to  the  Norman,' 
btit  return  to  the  Saxon  people." 

•*Ib  this,  then,  thine  answer,  unhappy  son?**  said 
the  monk,  with  a  sullen  and  gloomy  aspect. 

'tSach  is  my  answer." 

"Then,  sorrowing  for  thee,  I  utter  the  words  of 
Willuun.  '  WHh  sword  and  with  mail  will  he  come  to 
puBish  the  perjurer;  and  by  the  aid  of  St.  Michael, 
archangel  of  war,  he  will  conquer  his  own.  Amen!" 

"By  sea  and  by  land,  with  sword  and  with  mail, 
will  we  meet  the  invader,"  answered  the  king,  with  a 
flashing  eye.     "Thou  hast  said;  so  depart." 

The  monk  turned  and  withdrew. 

Back  went  Hugues  Maigrot,  the  monk,  to  William, 
and  told  the  reply  of  Harold  to  the  duke,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lanfranc.  William  himself  heard  it  in  gloomy 
silence,  for  Fitzosborne  as  yet  had  been  wholly  un- 
successful in  stirring  up  the  Norman  barons  to  an  ex- 
pedition BO  hazardous,  in  a  cause  so  doubtful;  and 
though  prepared  for  the  defiance  of  Harold,  the  duke 
was  not  prepared  with  the  moans  to  enforce  his  threats 
and  make  good  his  claim 

So  grttat  was  his  abstraction,  that  he  suflbrcd  the 
Lombard  to  dismiss  the  monk  without  a  word  spoken 
by  him;  and  he  was  first  startled  from  his  revery  by 
Lanfranc*g  pale  hand  on  his  vast  shoulder,  and  Lau- 
franc's  low  voice  in  his  dreamy  ear — 

"Upl  Hero  of  Europe:  for  thy  cause  is  won!  Up! 
and  write  with  thy  bold  characters,  bold  as  if ^rareil 
with  the  point  of  the  sword,  my  crodentiais  to  Home. 
Let  me  depart  ere  the  sun  sots;  and  as  I  go,  look  on 
the  sinking  orb,  and  bchoW  the  sun  of  the  Saxou  that 
sets  evermore  on  England. 

Then  brieflv,  that  ablest  statesman  oi  the  age  (and 
forgive  him,  despite  our  modern  lights,  we  must;  for 
sincere  son  of  the  Church,  Iss  rcgai'ded  the  violated 
oath  of  Harold  as  entailing  the  legitimate  forfeiture  of 
his  realm,  and,  ignorant  of  true  political  freedom, 
looked  upon  Church  and  learning  as  the  only  civili- 
zers  of  men),  then,  briefly,  Lanfranc  detailed  to  the 
listening  Norman,  the  outline  of  the  arguments  by 
which  he  intended  to  move  the  pontifical  court  to  the 
Norman  side;  and  enlarged  upon  the  vast  accession 
througheut  all  Europe  which  the  solemn  sanction  of 
the  Church  would  bring  to  his  strength.  William's 
re-awaking  and  ready  intellect  soon  seized  upon  the 
imperta«ce  of  the  object  pressed  upon  him.  He  in- 
terruptsd  the  Lombard,  drew  pen  and  parchment 
toward  kim,  and  wrote  rapidly.  Horses  were  har- 
nessed, horsemen  equipped  m  haste,  and  with  no  un- 
fitting retinue,  Lanfranc  departed  on  the  mission,  the 
most  important  in  its  consequences  that  ever  passed 
from  potentate  to  poutifl*.  Kc-braccd  to  its  purpose 
by  Laufranc's  cheering  assurances,  the  resoluto,  in- 
domitable soul  of  William  now  applied  itself,  night 
and  day,  to  the  difficult  task  of  rousing  his  haughty 
vavasours.  Yet  weeks  passed  before  he  could  even 
meet  a  select  council  composed  of  his  own  kinsmen 
and  mo8t  trusted  lordri.  These,  however,  privately 
won  over,  promised  to  «erve  him  "with  body  and 
goods."  But  one  and  all  they  told  him,  he  must  gain  the 
consent  of  the  whole  principality  in  a  general  council. 


That  council  was  eonvened;  thither  came  not  only 
lords  and  knights,  but  merchimts  and  traders — all  the 
rising  middle  class  of  a  thriving  state. 

The  duke  bared  his  wronre,  his  claims  and  his 
schemes.  The  asscmby  would  not  or  did  npt  discuss 
•the  matter  in  his  presence,  they  would  not  be  awed 
by  its  influence;  and  William  retired  from  the  hall. 

The  assembly  broke  at  once  into  knots  of  tens, 
twenties,  thirties,  gesticulating  and  speaking  loud, 
like  freemen  in  anger.  And  ere  William,  with  all  his 
prompt  dissimulation,  could  do  more  than  smother  his 
rage,  and  sit  gripping  his  sword  hilt,  and  setting  his 
teeth,  the  asnembly  dispersed. 

Such  were  the  free  souls  of  the  Normans  under  the 
greatest  of  their  chiefs;  and  had  those  souls  been  less 
free,  England  had  not  been  enslaved  in  one  age,  to 
become  free  again,  God  grant,  io  the  end  of  time! 

Through  the  blue  skies  over  England  there  rushed 
the  bright  stranger — a  meteor,  a  comet,  a  fiery  star! 
"such  as  no  man  before  ever  saw;"  it  appeared  on  the 
8th,  before  the  kalends  of  May;  seven  nights  did  it 
shine,  and  the  faces  of  sleepless  men  were  pale  under 
the  angry  glare. 

On  the  roof  of  his  palace  stood  Harold  the  king, 
and  with  folded  arms  he  looked  on  the  Rider  of  Night. 
And  up  the  stairs  of  the  turret  came  the  soft  steps  of 
Haco,  and  stealing  near  to  the  king,  he  said — 

''Arm  in  haste,  for  the  bodes  have  come  breathless 
to  tell  thee  that  Tostig,  thy  brother,  with  pirate  and 
war-ship,  is  wasting  thy  shores  and  slaughtering  thy 
people!" 

Tostig,  with  the  ships  he  had  gained  north  from 
Norman  and  Norwegian,  recruited  by  the  Flemish 
adyenturers,  fled  fast  from  the  banuprs  of  Harold. 
After  plundering  the  Isle  of  Weight,  and  the  Hamp- 
shiro  coasts,  he  sailed  up  the  U umber,  where  his  vain 
heart  had  counted  on  friends  yet  left  him  in  his  ancient 
earldom;  but  Harold's  soul  of  vigor  was  everywhere. 
Morcar,  prepared  by  the  king's  bodes,  encountering 
and  chased  the  traitor,  and,  deserted  by  most  of  his 
ships,  with  but  twelve  small  craft,  Tostig  gained  the 
shores  of  Scotland.  There,  again  forestalled  by  the 
Saxon  king,  ho  failed  in  succor  from  Malcolm,  and  re- 
treating to  the  Orkneys,  waited  the  fleets  of  Hardrada. 

And  now  Harold,  thus  at  freedom  for  defense 
against  a  foe  more  formidable  and  less  unnatural, 
hastened  to  make  secure  botli  the  sea  and  the  coast 
against  William  the  Norman.  "So  great  a  ship  force, 
so  great  a  land  force,  no  king  in  the  land  had  be- 
fore." All  the  summer,  his  fleets  swept  the  channel; 
his  forces  **lay  every  where  by  the  sea." 

But  alas!  now  came  the  time  when  the  improvident 
waste  of  Edward  began    to  be  felt.     Provisions   and  ^ 
pay  for  the  armament  ftiiled.     The  summer  was  gone,, 
the  autumn  was  come;  was   it  likely   that   Willmm' 
would  dare  to  trust  himself  in  an  enemy's  country  as^ 
winter  drew  nearl    The   Saxon   character  naturally^ 
peaceful,  willing   to  fight  when  there  was   absolute j 
need,  but  loathing  the  tedious  preparations  and  costly 
sacrifices  for  wai*  not  yet  actually  thuudering  at   the 
door,  revolted  from  this  strain  on  its  energies.     Joy-' 
ous  at   the   temporary  defeat  of  Tostig,   men   said; 
"Marry,  a  joke,  indeed,  that  the  Norman  will  put  his' 
shaven  head  into  a  hornets*  nest!     Let  him  eome 
dare!"  uigmzeciDy  vjv^i^/viv 
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And  now  what  had  passed  in  the  cooncils  of  Wil- 
liaml    The  abrupt  disappointment  which  the  Grand 
Assembly  had  occasionea  nim  did  not  last  very  long. 
Made  aware  that  he  conld  not  trust  to  the  spkit  of  an 
assembly,  William  now  artfully  summoned  merchant, 
and  kniyght,  and  baron,  one  by  one.    Submitted  to 
the  eloquence,  the  promises,  the  craft  of  that  master 
intellect,  and  the  awe  of  that  imposing  presence;  un- 
assisted by  the  courage  which  inferiors  take  from  num- 
bers, one  by  one  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  count,  and 
subscribed  his  quota  for  moneys,  for  ships,  and  for 
men.    And  while  this  went  on,  Lanfranc  was  at  work 
in  the  Vatican.    At  that  time,  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Church  was   the  ^unous  Hildebrand.    This 
extraordinary    man,    fit    fellow-spirit   to    Lanfranc, 
nursed  one  darling  project,  the  success  of  which,  in- 
deed, founded  the  true  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.     It  was  no  less  than  that  of  conyerting  the 
mere  religious  ascendency  of  the  Holy  See  into  the 
actual  soyereignty  oyer  the  states  of  Ghristendom. 

William  was  at  high  feast  with  his  barons,  when 
Lanfranc  dismounted  at  his  gates  and  entered  his 
hall 

«*Hail  to  thee,  King  of  England  I'*  he  said.  "I 
bring  the  bull  that  excommunicates  Harold  and  his 
adherents ;  I  bring  to  thee  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  land  and  rojjralty  of  England.  I  bring 
to  thee  the  gonfanon  hallowed  by  the  heir  of  the 
Apostle,  and  the  yery  ring  th&t  contains  the  precious 
relic  of  the  Apostle  himself?  Now  who  will  shrink 
from  thy  side?  Publish  thy  ban,  not  in  Normandy 
alone,  but  inr  eyery  region  and  realm  where  ^ 
Church  is  honored.  This  is  the  first  war  of  the  Cross!" 
Then  indeed  was  it  seen — that  might  of  the  Church  1 
Soon  as  were  made  known  the  sanction  and  gifts  of 
the  pope,  all  the  continent  stirred,  as  to  the  blast  of 
the  trump  in  the  crusade,  of  which  that  war  was  the 
herald.  From  Maine  and  from  Anjou,  from  Poitou 
and  Bretagne,  from  France  and  from  Flanders,  from 
Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  flashed  the  spear,  ealloped 
the  steed.  The  robber-chiefs  from  the  castles  now 
gray  on  the  Rhine;  the  banters  and  bandits  from  the 
roots  of  the  Alps;  baron  and  knight,  yarlet  and  yag- 
rant — all  came  to  the  flag  of  the  Church,  to  the  pil- 
lage of  England.  For  side  by  side  with  the  pope's 
holy  bull  was  the  martial  ban: — ''Good  pay  and  broad 
lands  to  eyery  one  who  will  senre  Count  William, 
with  spear,  and  with  sword,  and  with  cross-bow." 
And  the  duke  said  to  Fitzosbome,  as  he  parceled  out 
the  fair  fields  of  England  into  Norman  fiefs — 

"Harold  hath  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  promise 
the  least  of  those  things  that  beloiig  to  me.  But  I 
haye  a  rieht  to  promise  that  which  is  mine,  and  also 
that  which  belongs  to  him.  He  must  be  the  yictor 
who  can  giye  away  both  his  own  and  what  belongs  to 
his  foe." 

All  on  the  continent  of  Europe  regarded  England's 
king  as  accursed — William's  enterprise  as  holy;  and 
mothers  who  had  turned  pale  when  their  sons  went 
forth  to  the  boar  chase,  sent  their  darlings  to  enter 
their  names,  for  the  weal  of  their  souls,  in  the  swollen 
muster-roll  of  William  the  Norman.  Eyery  port  was 
busy  with  terrible  life;  in  every  wood  was  heard  the 
ax  felling  logs  for  the  ships;  and  from  eyery  anyil 
flew  the  sparks  from  the  hammer,  as  iron  took  shape 
into  helmet  and  sword.  All  things  seemed  to  fayor 
the  Church's  chosen  one. 


PORTRAIT    GALLERY- 

hooTrth. 

Hogarth,  though  truly  great  as  an  original  punt^ 
of  life  and  manners,  was  far  from  being  a  sidiolar. 
In  all  probability,  much  of  his  juyenile  dajrs  at  aehool 
were  passed  in  sketching  characters  on  his  slate^  in- 
stead of  learning  his  lessons;  and,  no  doubt,  the  pwi- 
ishment  which  we  see  him  undem)ing,in  ap<^piidar 
engraying,  was  too  often  his  lot.  The  painter  ci  the 
original,  R.  W.  Buss,  has  depicted  Master  Ho^ftrUi 
as  a  sturdy  young  rogue,  mounted  on  a  stool,  witk  m 
dunce's  cap  upon  his  head.  He  has  been  caricaitnr- 
ing.  as  usual,  and  this  is  his  punishment;  but  bis 
haft-closed  eye  seems  to  say,  "What  do  I  care  for  itT 
But  we  will  leaye  the  picture  to  tell  its  own  tale,  and 
giye  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious  culprit. 

William  Hogarth  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St 
Martin's,  Ludrate,  m  169t  or  1698.  His  fatfa^,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  yeoman  in  the  neiehborhood  of  Ken- 
dal, in  Westmoreland,  kept  a  sohool  in  the  cHy. 
Hogarth  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  a 
respectable  silyersmith  of  Granboume  Street,  Leiees- 
ter  Tields,  who  employed  him  in  engraying  driers 
and  crests  on  spoons  and  pieces  of  plate.  Having 
been  accidentally  present  at  a  drunken  fray  one  Sun- 
day at  a  public-house  on  the  road  to  Highgate,  hk 
humor  in  sketching  characters  was  first  displayed  by 
his  drawing  one  of  the  unfortunate  combatants  strenn- 
ine  with  blood.  Soon  after,  he  produced  a  print  of 
Wanstead  Assembly. 

In  1720  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  paint- 
ing portraits,  and  making  designs  and  book  platee 
for  the4K)okseller8.  Mr.  Bowels,  at  the  ''Black  Horse,? 
Cornhill,  was  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  but  paid  hhn 
yery  low  prices.  Mr.  Philip  Overton,  howeyer,  who 
next  employed  him,  rewarded  him  better.  For  these 
two  persons  he  designed  and  engraved  plates  for  *^ 
Motraye's  Travels,"  "The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius," 
Beaver's  "Military  Punishments  of  the  Ancients,^ 
'"Cassandra,"  Butler's  "Sidibras,"  "Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda," etc.  He  also  painted  small  groups  or  fam- 
ily pieces,  for  which  he  was  very  inadeouately  renin- 
nerated,  and  had  sometimes  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing any  payment  after  his  pictures  were  finished. 
As  an  instance,  it  is  related  that  a  very  ugly  and 
deformed  nobleman  having  sat  to  him,  the  likeness 
produced  was  so  strong  that  his  sitter  refused  to  have 
It;  and  Hogarth;  after  several  pressing  letters  for 
payment,  at  leng^  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  send 
the  money  for  it,  he  should  add  a  tail,  and  some  oAer 
appendages,  and  sell  it  to  Mr.  Hare,  a  famous  wiM 
beast  man,  who  had  applied  to  have  it  to  hang  np 
over  his  booth.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired 
effect;  Hogarth  received  the  money,  and  the  noble- 
pan  put  the  picture  in  tbe  fire. 

In  1726,  the  affahrof  Mary  Toft,  the  rabbit  breeder, 
happened,  and  Hogarth  was  'employed  by  some  of 
the  medical  men  in  London  to  produce  a  pictore  on 
the  subject,  which  he  engraved.  In  1127,  he  ww 
obliged  to  prosecute  one  Morris,  an  upholsterer,  wbo 
had  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  picture,  whidi  be 
also  refused  to  have  when  finished;  but  here  agak 
Hogarth  was  successful.  In  1830,  Hogarth  was 
secretly  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  celebrated 
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series  of  pictures,  called  the  '^Harlot's  Progress." 
In  the  year  lt33,  this  work  brought  his  great  powers 
fairly  before  the  public,  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  ^  TFoawry,  one  of  the  members  carried  the  third 
priiit»  just  then  published,  and  showed  it  to  the  other 
membm,  as  containing,  among  other  excellences,  a 
strikiBg  likeness  of  Sir  John  Gonson;  and  on  the 
Board's  breaking  up,  all  the  members  went  and  pur- 
chased impressions.  Such  was  now  the  great  sale 
aiMl  popularity  of  his  works  that  they  were  copied 
and  pirated,  and  h^  was  in  consequence  obliged  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Protecting  Act,  to  secui'c 
to  artists  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  as  had  been 
already  granted  to  authors. 

Same  notion  may  be  formed  oi  tlie  hold  the  ''ilar- 
lot'a  Progress"  took  of  the  public  mind,  by  tbo  fact 
that  it  was  converted  into  a  pantomime  and  a  ballad 
opera,  and  represented  on  the  stage.  The  scenes 
were  also  engraved  in  a  small  size,  to  adorn  the  fans 
of  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  1^45  he  issued 
proposals  for  an  auction  of  his  (original  pictures,  to 
conunence  on  the  first  day  of  February,  and  to  remain 
open  to  bidders  for  the  whole  month,  the  book  to  be 
closed  on  the  28th  February  at  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  prices  were  declared  as  follows: — The  six  pictures 
of  **Harlot's  Progress,'^  88/.  4s.;  eight  pictures  of 
"Rake's  Progress,*'  183^.  ICs.;  Morning,  21/.;  Noon, 
38/.  Its.;  Evening,  39/.  18«.;  Night,  27/.  68.;  Stroll- 
ing Players  Dressing  ui  a  Barn.  27/.  68. 

The  same  year  his  prints  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode 
appeared,  which  were  very  successful.  But  as  it  had 
been  observed  by  his  detractors  that  he  only  painted 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  he  commenced  a  set  of 
designs  for  a  work  to  be  called  tiie  "Happy  Marriage," 
whicii,  however,  he  never  tinisbed.  In  1749,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  Franco,  he  was  ari*csted  at  Calais,  while 
sketching  the  gate  of  tlie  town,  and  on  his  return  be 
commemorated  the  afiair  in  his  excellent  print,  *'0  the 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.'^  Be  now  purcUaned  a 
small  house  at  Cbiswick,  where  he  chiefly  resided, 
going  occasionally  to  his  bouse  in  Ijcicester  Fields. 
In  1735  his  work  on  the  ^'Analysis  of  Beauty'*  ap- 
peared; in  writing  which  he  was  assisted  successively 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  the  physician,  Mr.  Ralph, 
by  Dr.  Morell,  who  finished  it,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Townley,  who  wrote  the  preface  This  work  was 
translated  into  German  in  1754,  and  into  Italian  at 
Leghorn  in  1761. 

In  1762  his  health  began  to  give  way.  He  com- 
plained much  of  an  inward  pain,  which  was  followed 
by  a  general  decay.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he 
spent  chiefly  at  Chiswick  in  retouching  his  plates;  in 
which  labor  he  was  assisted  by  several  other  engrav- 
ers. On  October  25,  1764,  he  was  so  seriously  indis- 
posed that  he  was  removed,  at  his  own  request,  to  his 
house  in  London,  where  he  was  immediately  put  to 
bed,  but,  bemg  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting,  he  rung 
his  bell  loudly,  the  bell-rope  broke,  and  he  soon  after- 
wards fell  back  and  expired.  It  was  then  ascertained 
that  his  illness  had  been  caused  by  an  aneurism  of  the 
great  artery.' 

The  house  in  which  Hogarth  lived  and  died  is  now 
the  northern  wing  of  the  ''Sablouierc  Hotel,'*  Leices- 
ter Square.  His  name  is  on  a  brans  plate  on  the 
door,  with  the  sign  of  the  "Golden  Uead*'  over  it. 
His  favourite  walk,  in  the  evening,  was  in  that  now 
neglected  enclosure  of  Leicester  Square,  where  stands 


the  dilapidated  statue  of  George  I.    His  usual  dress 
was  a  scarlet  roquelaure  and  cocked  hat. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing,  in  common  with  most  peo- 
ple who  attain  great  wealth  and  eminence  without  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  He  affected  to  de- 
spise every  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess; and  having  been  very  rarely  admitted  into  po- 
lite circles,  he  continued  to  tflfe  last  a  very  gross  and 
uncultivated  man.  He  was  also  subject  to  violent 
bursts  of  rage  upon  receiving  the  smallest  contradic- 
tion; so  that,  altogether,  he  was  far  from  being  an 
acceptable  member  of  society  on  any  account,  except 
on  the  score  of  his  talents.  He  was,  besides,  exceed- 
ingly selif-conceited  and  vain,  and  very  subject  to  fits 
of  absence  of  mind,  of  both  which  tendencies  many 
extraordinary  instances  are  related  by  his  biog*- 
raphers. 

In  originality  of  imagination,  Hogarth  may  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  Shakspeare,  and  In  point 
of  execution  as  a  painter  he  is  superior  to  most  artists 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  genius  is  at  all 
times  enlisted  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  morality.  He 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  ''through  the  eye 
corrects  the  heart."  Ur.  exhibits  vice  in  all  its  de- 
formity; villany  ip  stripped  of  its  cloak,  and  held  up 
to  detestation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


'VINOLE"  ON  LOCAL  MATTERS. 

Editok  Magazine:  Deaii  Sib— As  voui  Magazine  is 
open  to  tlic  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  sub- 
scriber may,  with  safety,  trust  his  little ''composition" 
therein;  without  fear  of  being  ''blown  up,'*  especially 
if  tixo  ingredients  introduced  be  not  of  an  inflamitory 
nature;  but  should  I  fail  to  divest  my  communica- 
tions of  all  such  matter  as  might  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  said  institution.  I  trust  that  some  kind  friend, 
connected  therewith,  will  throw  a  safeguard  around 
them;  but  I  will  request  him  to  abstuin  (as  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  such  "security,)  from  throw- 
ing "cold  watcr^'  on  my  feeble  cflForts  to  please  an  en 
lightened  public;,  and  when  1  say  "enlightened,"  I 
say  what  I  mean,  for  1  well  know  that  it  is  always 
the  most  "enlightened"  members  of  the  community 
who  favor  you  with  their  patronage.  [Of  course,  ahem! 
— Ed.J  1  have  proveil  that  intelligemse,  courage,  hon- 
esty and  amiability,  must  be  integral  parts  of  the  per- 
son's organization,  who  rca<3heB  the  class  which  sub- 
scribes for  your  paper;  [All  our  cslabliehmcnt,  down 
to  the  devil,  arc  agreed  on  this  |)oint  .-Ed.]  1  therefore 
certify  that  as  fai*  as  your  correspondent's  influence 
extends,  every  person's  ((ualifications  for  eligibility 
to  oflSce  or  matrimony,  shall  henceforth  be  estimated 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  chib  for  the  Utah 
Magazh^e;  [Let  a  bill  to  that  cHect  be  passed  imuicdi- 
atcly.— Ed.J  I  will  also  petition  the  proper  authori- 
ties, that  a  life-size  portrait  of  every  individual  who 
shall  be  so  succesfiful  as  to  raise  a  "club"  of  twenty 
subscribers  for  said  periodical,  be  exhibited,  on  an 
iuiprovcd  '^system,''  in  Professor  Tyrrel's  dissolving 
show,  at  fifty  cents  a  head,  children  half  price,  with 
large  reduction  made  to  lamilics.  L^""  "^^•^'  biogra- 
phies publisheil  bySaxey,  forthwith.   -Ed.J 

I  might  here  state  for  the  benefit  ot 


those  who  fear 
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to  invest,  that  Professor  TyrreVs  "phantasmagoria"  is 
(to  use  language  I  think  I  have  heard  before)  equal- 
led by  few  and  excelled  by  none;  but  with  regard  to 
his  "diminutive  steam  engine,"  I  should  feel  guUty  and 
Bufier  in  my  dreams,  did  I  not  caution  spectators  to 
secure  seats  as  near  the  door  as  possible,  to  expedite 
their  exit  in  case  of  an  •'explosion."  Periiaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  request  that  the  lecturer  inform 
his  audience  whether  tke  track  is  ever  set  on  fire  by 
such  passing  ''monsters/'  for  if  such  a  terrible  state 
of  things  be  enacted  in  real  life,  I  fear  that  when  the 
U.P.R.R.  shall  "whistle  through  our  peaceful  vales," 
if  we  survive,  we  may  expect  to  see  our  principal 
cities  reduced  to  ashes,  and  numbered  among  the 
things  that  are  past;  and  if  such  a  catastrophe  is  to 
be  expected,  I  shall  forthwith  motion  that  tne  large 
bill  on  railroads,  which  is  now  occupying  so  much  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  be 
laid  on  the  table  "indefinitely,"  or  referred  to  the 
committee  on  "unfinished  business;"  whereupon  the 
orator  of  the  4th  of  July  can  make  a  "flaming" 

rech  on  the  subject,  which  would  annihilate  the 
P.  K.  B ,  and  leave  us  to  sit  under  our  own  **vines" 
and  "fig  trees,"  or  somebody  else's,  without  fear  of 
railroads  or  other  wicked  and  destructive  inventions, 

A.  JINGLE. 
[Our  correspondent  is  but  a  young  jingler,   and 
does  well  for  a  beginner.     Jingle  again. — Editor.] 
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DOBS  THE  WOELD  ADVANCE? 

It  is  not  usual  to  call  upon  editors  to  explain  or 
defend,  through  the  columns  of  their  papers,  state- 
ments made  by  them  in  private  or  in  the  capacity  of 
public  speakers;  but,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  us,  refers  to  a  subject  upon  which 
we  wish  to  speak,  we  introduce  it  here  : 

"Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  30, 1869. 
'*Dkar  Sir  :  You  preached  a  most  excellent  discourse  in  the 
13th  Ward  Assembly  Hooms,  three  weeks  ag^o,  with  one  excep- 
tion ;  you  stated  in  the  course  of  jour  remarks  that  a  spirit 
after  it  had  left  the  body,  was  capable  of  doior  anythiug 
that  it  had  done  while  in  the  body— and  was  capable  of  doing 
more,  for  any  step  we  took  was  a  step  of  progression  and  in 
advance  of  the  former  one.'' 

Such  views  as  these  our  correspondent  believes  to 
be  contrary  to  certain  doctrines  taught  by  Joseph 
Smith,  concerning  the  spirit  world.  On  this  subject 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  views  as- 
cribed to  us  by  the  writer,  are  not  such  as  we  believe 
in.  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  world,  or  its  myste- 
ries, was  not  specially  our  subject.  We  only  referred 
to  it  incidentally,  and  that  to  show  that  to  prepare  for 
it  bj  cultivating  heavenly  qualities  in  the  soul,  was  as 
much  in  the  line  of  the  '^practical  realiHes  of  life,^*  as 
building  houses,  cultivating  farms,  or  "digging  post 
holes."  To  illustrate  this,  we  referred  to  such  facts 
concerning  the  tangibility   and  reality  of  the  next 


life,   as  have  been  taught  years  and  years  ago.  and 
oueht  to  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

Our  general  statement  was,  that  every  step  takes 
by  mankind,  as  a  world,  was  a  step  in  advance  of  ike 
former  one.  But  this  had  no  particular  reference  to 
the  supeiiority  of  a  disembodied  spirit  over  an  exm- 
bodied  one.  That  question  we  did  not  presume  to 
discuss;  although  we  beUevi,  that  in  many  points,  tbe 
condition  of  the  next  state  of  existence  must  be  su- 
perior to  this — an  idea  which  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  Joseph  Smith's  statements  that  ''that  state  is  ooe 
of  imperfection,  compared  to  states  beyond  that  again," 
What  we  then  asserted  was  with  regard  t«  the 
movements  of  Providence  upon  this  earth;  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  every  fresh  stsige  of  the  world's  history, 
from  the  dawn  of  creation,  has  been  a  step  ahead  of 
the  preceding  one.  And  that  this  aee  is  the  best  of 
all,  because  the  latest  of  all,  and  therefore  just  so 
much  nearer  the  culmination  of  God's  movements. 
On  this  account,  every  ace  succeeding  this  will  and 
must  be  better  than  the  last.  We  believe  this  also, 
because  the  facts  of  history,  sacred  and  secular,  assert 
it,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show.  More  than  thia, 
every  cultivated  human  soul  has  a  witness  within 
itself,  that  the  order  of  the  Universe,  as  stamped  on 
rock,  tree  and  flower — as  much  as  on  man  himself— 
is  eternal  improvement  and  progression  forever. 

In  saying  this  much,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
there  have  not  been  apostacies  from  certain  truths. 
The  Church  established  oy  Jesus  declined  in  its  purity 
and  spiritual  powers.  All  should  understand  thie: 
hut  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  was  being  gradually  ad- 
vanced by  God  all  the  time  in  other  patters.  Even 
in  the  darkest  periods  the  student  of  history  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  preparations  for  the  day  when  this  tern- 
Sorary  apostacy  should  be  overruled  by  His  provi- 
ences  for  the  special  blessing  of  later  ages.  The 
movements  of  Gt^  have  been  like  the  encroachments 
of  the  ocean  on  certain  islands  of  the  sea,  slow  but 
sure,  ^er6  they  have  lost,  there  they  have  gained 
twice  as  much.  But  they  have  been  pushed  steadily 
forward,  encroaching  and  encroaching  every  age  on 
the  area  of  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

To  see  how  gloriously  every  succeeding  age  has 
been  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  we  have  but 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  human  history.  The 
earliest  days  of  mankind,  as  nations,  were  their  rough- 
est, their  most  savage  and  brutal  periods.  Itwas  uie 
rule  for  kings  to  be  bloody  tyrants — ^lords  of  life  and 
death;  and  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  as  debaisdas 
themselves.  Brutal  subjects  made  brutal  and  fero- 
cious rulers.  The  whole  earth  slept  in  unbroken  lught 
while  hero  and  there — with  about  as  much  effect  as  t 
man  trying  to  light  up  the  darkness  of  midnight  wftli 
a  solitary  candle — an  Abraham  and  a  Jacob  appetred. 
They  were  men  far  in  advance  of  their  times.  But 
for  every  solitary  Abraham  or  Jacob,  there  wert  mil- 
lions upon  millions  who  would  have  carved  up  Abra- 
ham or  Jacob,  and  laid  both  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  upon 
the  altars  of  their  gods. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  Abraham's  time  as  one  n- 
porior  to  later  periods  because  one  or  two  great  and 
good  men  "talked  with  their  Maker.''  This  is  not  a 
proper  way  to  estimate  the  condition  of  that  age  of 
the  world.  One  or  two  solitary  men  to  a  whole 
world — and  that  world  yet  unrisen  from  barbarism-^ 
do  not  niake  IML  as:e  olUirhL      ^ 
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N'e  refer  to  this  period  of  the  world  to  demonstrate 
t,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  an  occaeional 
linar^  on  its  suruiee,  how  unspeakably  dark  was 
condition;  and  also  to  show  that  from  this  condi- 
a,  according  to  the  great  law  of  eternal  progress, 
lid  emerge.  The  times  of  the  Jewish  Nation  came 
Dg — times  in  which  light  and  harmonizing  influ- 
«8  were  mnltipliedi  compared  to  ihe  past,  but  still 
ble  indeed  alongside  of  those  which  God  l.as  since 
»vided  for  humanity.  It  is  true  we  habituate  cur- 
ves to  think  of  Jewish  times  as  periods  of  wonder- 
light,  compared  to  recent  centuries.  But  even 
ong  this  favored  nation  only  one  or  two  really  ad- 
iced  men  appeared  at  a  time,  and  they  were  quickly 
irdered  for  being  ahead  of  their  times,  by  the  semi- 
ihzed  race  to  which  they  bolonged. 
Dwing  to  the  way  we  have  been  taught  from  our 
ildhood  to  regard  matters,  there  is  a  kind  of  a  glam- 
r  thrown  around  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
1  we  speak  of  them  as  though  they  represented  the 
adition  of  the  world  at  that  date.  We  also  refer 
their  times  as  periods  when  the  world,  as  a  whole, 
ounded  in  light  and  revelation;  but  it  was  not  so. 
)t  only  were  the  representatives  of  truth  but  soli- 
7  specimens  in  the  midst  of  tho  Jews,  but  they 
!re  a  little  insignificant  and  unknown  nation — a 
»re  dot  on  the  geography  of  the' globe,  compared  to 
3  hu^e  world  outside  of  them,  which  knew  nothing 
out  mem,  or  knew  them  only  to  speak  of  them  with 
utemjpt, 

But  backwai'd  as  was  the  condition  of  the  world 
ring  the  Jewish  period,  it  was  a  grand  elevation 
ove  the  past.  The  great  designs  of  God,  by  multi- 
•ious  providences,  were  moving  along,  and  the  world 
18  processing.  Kings  and  wise  men  were  raised 
long  the  Gentiles,  inspired  to  civilize  and  cultivate; 
til  by  the  time  Jesus  appeared,  so  much  had  things 
vanced,  that  the  Jewish  nation — whose  circum- 
mces  had  shut  them  iti  to  themselves — were  far  be- 
ad great  portions  of  the  world  in  general  inteUi- 
nee,  as  well  as  iuathe  arts  which  humanize  and  re- 
le.  God  had  been  moving  elsewhere.  The  reflec- 
ins  of  divine  light  which  had  been  occasionally 
ed  in  their  midst,  were  destined — in  co-operation 
th  the  civilizing  agencies  started  by  Providence  in 
ber  nations — to  pioneer  the  way  to  still  brighter 
aes. 

At  this  stage  of  the  world's  history,  we  cannot  put 
r  finger  upon  any  one  period  as  we  go  back  to 
rlier  times,  without  resting-  on  a  darker  time  every 
ige.  In  tracing  events  as  we  travel  up  from  the 
ginning,  we  do  not  arrive  at  an  age  but  what  we 
id  the  world  at  large  better  than  was  the  one  that 
seeded  it. 


MISTAKE    IM    PROSPECTU  8. 

In  some  copies  of  our  Prospectus  for  the  New  Vol- 
ne  it  is  stated  that  ''The  Literary  Album,  Frank 
sdie^s  Illustrated  Fq)er  or  Ihe  Chimney  Comer  can 
)  substituted  for  any  periodicals  nambd  in  any  of 
e  sets;"  instead  of  the  words  "for  'any  periodicals 
imed,"  it  should  read  For  any  cf  Harper^s  periodicals 
unocl  in  the  sets. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOYS  OF  UTAH. 

Character- Sketches  and  Biography. 
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SAXEY. 


The  author  was  informed,  yesterday,  that  his 
sketch  was  a  little  inconsistent  in  some  respects,  es- 
pecially where  we  mix  up  the  incidents  of  to-day 
with  those  of  "twenty  years  ago.'*  The  writer  can't 
see  it;  besides  he  don't  care  much  about  so  little  a 
matter  as  an  inconsisteney  any  how.  He  feels  as  in- 
dependent as  do  Harrison  and  Gedbe  in  furnishing 
the  Legislature  their  Magazine  free  of  expense  to  the 
Government.  Inconsistency  does  not  trouble  the  au- 
thor; his  main  object  is  f«cts,  grammar  and  conven- 
ience. He  expects,  during  this  biography,  to  com- 
pletely annihilate  Time,  knock  Circumstances  into  a 
cockea-hat,  change  Dates,  tip  up  Geography  and  play 
"hob*'  generally  if  it's  only  convenient. 

The  winter  term  of  sdiool  being  over,  and  spring 
witn  her  green  blankets,  warbling  birds  and  the  oc- 
casional cackling  of  some  high  strutting  pullet,  hav- 
ing arrived,  Saxey  made  his  calculations  for  the  sum- 
mer campaign,  which  consisted  of  taking  care  of  a 
herd  of  sneep  that  were  pastured  during  the  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  (near  the  place  where  you  . 
can  flow  pay  twenty-five  cents  and  have  the  privilege 
of  breaking  your  neck  on  the  ice)  and  "kraaled"  at 
night.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Saxey's  proverb- 
ial benevolence  and  innocence  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  early  imfMressions  made  by  those  emblems  of 
purity — lambs. 

As  a  financier,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  deci- 
dedly a^BUCcess  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows: 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  sheep-raising  was  a  money- 
making  investment,  if  piopcrly  "attended  to;  and, 
though  very  young  and  inexperienced,  resolved  to 
take  the  sheep  herd  and,  by  a  little  borrowed  capital, 
purchase]  a  few  head  of  his  own,  which  were  expected 
of  course  to  increase  during  the  year.  By  numerous 
trades  and  promises,  ne  finally  succeeded  in  owning 
four  nice  sheep,  which,  in  Saxey's  CBtimation,  would 
count  eight  or  ten  by  another  spruig. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  our  hero  kept  the 
sheep  three  years,  and  notwithstanding  his  superla- 
tive ability  as  a  financier,  the  sheep  never  multiplied 
themselves  beyond  the  original  number.  The  cause 
of  this  strange  freak  of  nature  was  an  inopenetrable 
mystery  to  Saxey,  he  could  not  account  for  it  on  any 
consistent  principles  to  him  know.  It  is  presumed 
the  matter  would  still  have  remained  unriddled,  had 
not  Saxcy's  cousm  from  Cottonwood  paid  him  a  visit 
(those  kind  of  debts  are  always  paid)  and  made  the 
astounding  discovery  that  the /our  sheep  were  ivethers! 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  weth^^-sheep  are  not 
as  profitable  for  purposes  of  increase,  as  some  other 
kinds;  but  whether  this  fact  was  known  prior  to  Sax- 
ey's  speculative  investment,  is  not  definitely  decided 
in  any*  of  the  histories  of  the  late  rebellion 


[to  be  continued.]  jxjOQV^ 
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THE    DIAMOND     STEALERS, 

THE   STORY   OF   A   FATAL  GIFT. 


CHAPTER  1 

Upon  the  night  of  the  12th  of  April,  exactly  a  quarter  of 
a  centorr  ago,  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  Spanish  mer- 
ohan(-8hip  went  down  in  a  gale,  and  all  hands  sare  two  were 
lost. 

These  two  saved  were  Englishmen— one  a  sailor,  the  other 
a  passenger.  They  were  part  of  a  boat^s  erew  that  had  put  off 
from  the  sinking  ship,  and  after  four  days'  exposure  on  the 
sea,  were  the  only  survivors  who  reached  the  land. 

When,  at  last,  the  firail  eraft  drifted  on  to  the  shingle,  one 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  so  weak  he  could  not,  unaided, 
crawl  on  shore.  A  returning  wave  would  have  washed  the 
boat  bade  again  had  not  the  strongest  of  the  two  castaways, 
exerting  what  strength  remained  to  him,  dragged  it,  with  its 
inmate,  to  a  place  of  safety  among  the  rocks,  where  presently 
the  rising  waves  wedged  it  fast. 

Then,  raising  his  companion  in  his  arms,  the  strong  sailor 
half  led,  half  carried  him  up  the  rocks,  nor  quitted  his  hold  un- 
til they  reached  a  patch  of  verdure  high  and  dry  beyond  high 
water  mark. 

"You  are  safe  now,"  ho  said.  "Rouse  up,  man!  How  do 
you  feel?" 

"Most  dead,'*  the  other  answered,  surlily.  "I  wish  I  were 
dead!  Why  did  not  you  leave  me  where  I  was?  What  business 
was  it  of  yours  what  became  of  me?'* 

"That's  easy  enough  remedied,  friend,  retorted  the  disap 
pointed  benefactor,  with  some  excusable  anger.  ^^  Throw 
yourself  back  into  the  sea  if  you  don*t  prefer  stopping  where 
•you  are.    It's  for  you  to  choose,  not  me." 

"What  are  we  better  off  here?"  the  other  asked,  in  the  same 
discontented  tone.  "I  suppose  we  shall  starve,  or  bo  eaten  by 
savages  or  wild  beasts." 

"I  haven't  a  notion!  When  youv'e  rested  yourself,  we'll  go 
on  a  little  further,  if  you  like,  and  then  we  ^11  see  what  we 
shall  see." 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  two  shipwrecked  travcldrs  were  mak- 
ing a  slow  and  painful  journey  across  the  country.  They 
found  that  it  was  an  island  upon  which  they  had  thus  landed  ^ 
about  nine  miles  broad  aud  seven  miles  long. 

Save  for  a  meagre  crop  of  weedy  grass,  it  was  almost  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.  Rugged  lumps  of  rock  lay  scattered  in 
wild  confusion  upon  its  surface,  seemingly  as  though,  in  some 
long  bygone  age,  giants  had  flung  stones  at  one  another,  and 
they  had  rested  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  their  weight 
embedding  them  in  the  earth.  Larger  rocks  were  grouped 
here  and  there  in  towering  masses,  and  many  of  these  bore  fan- 
tastic shapes,  as  of  human  forms  strangely  distorted— grinning 
heads,  ruined  castles,  and  broken  bridgCi. 

But  nowhere  was  there  a  tree  to  be  seen—not  a  bush— not  a 
shrub.  Nor  could  they  discover  any  signs  of  fresh  water.  In 
the  course  of  their  dreary  pllgrtmagej  they  came  upon  one  or 
two  small  pools  formed  in  cavities  of  the  rock  by  the  collected 
rain,  and  at  one  of  these  they  lay  down  and  drank. 

As  night  closed  in,  they  found  a  sort  of  cave — a  hole  six  feet 
broad  at  most,  which  some  freak  of  nature  had  fashiond— and 
dead  beat,  they  huddled  closely  together,  and  fell  asleep,  to 
wake  agiain  and  again,  and  start  and  tremble,  listening  to  the 
roaring  wind. 

Sick  for  want  of  food,  they  next  day  breakfasted  upon  a 
dead  fish  the  se^  had  cast  upon  the  shore  aud  the  sun  dried. 
This  miserable  repast,  washed  down  by  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
strong-smelling  rain-water,  lasted  them  until  the  evening. 

Late  in  the  day,  one  of  the  men  fortunately  killed  a  bird 
with  a  stone,  and  collecting  a  quantity  of  dry  grass,  lit  a  fire, 
after  some  trouble,  by  striking  wgether  broken  pieces  of  rock, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  holf-cooked,  half-scorched  their  food. 
They  ate  greedily,  and,  creeping  back'  into  their  hole,  fell 
asleep  agam. 

Next  day,  they  caucht  a  lish  in  a  shallow  pool,  iu  wbich  the 
sea  had  left  it.    The  day  after,  they  killed  another  bird,  cook- 
ing their  food  always  in  the  same  way.     On  the  fourth  day  of 
„     their  captivity,  a  heavy  raiu  began  to  fall,  which   lasted  for 
'>  half  a  week,  and  rendering  all   nttcrapt^s  at  making  a  fire  fruit- 
less. 

"^During  the  time,  had  *they  not  found  a  few  muscles  to  ap- 
pease the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  they  must  have  starved^ 
The  rain,  too,  penetrated  into  their  cave,  and  soaked  them  to 


tiie  skin;  and  it  was  so  bitterly  cold,  that  during  the  loi| 
nights  they  were  often  compelled  to  rise  and  pace  to  and  frt 
and  keep  themselves  warm. 

But  this  wet  season  was  succeeded  by  one  of  such  dryxMi 
Uiat  the  small  supply  of  water  hitherto  to  be  found  among  ih 
rocks  was  completely  dried  up.  And  now  the  sufferings  of  ih 
poor  captives  from  thirst  were  terrible. 

He  who  had  been  strongest  when  they  first  landed,  sickeaei 
with  a  fever,  and  lay  helpless  in  the  cave,  dependent  on  hi 
companions*  tender  mercies. 

These  tender  mercies  were  not  reliable.  There  were  tnae 
when  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  sick  man's  bmt 
would  have  left  him  to  shill  for  himself,  had  there  be«i  w; 
chance  of  escape.  Many  long  hours  together  the  latter  la; 
stretched  out  listlessly  in  the  sun,  idly  playing  with  the  pebUc 
of  the  shore;  or  with  bis  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  tiie  seUiq 
sun:  he  watched  it  at  the  close  of  the  day  slowly  sinking  dowi 
as  it  seemed,  into  the  sea. 

While  thus  occupied,  his  knitted  brows  and  iightly-draw 
lips  showed  that  his  brain  was  busy  with  far-off  scenes  and  « 
tions;  and  perhaps  be  indulged,  too,  in  wild  hopes  of  a  taivn 
never  to  be  realized.  It  was  very  certain  that  he  preferre 
thus  to  dream  away  his  life,  and  to  go  hungry  through  fAiet 
idleness,  than  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  ameliorating  hi 
condition. 

"Things  will  do  well  enough  as  they  are,'*  he  said.  **I  wi 
not  born  to  die  here  like  a  dog  in  this  out-of-the-way  hole.  N< 
no;  Ned  Carrow  has  a  better  fate  in  store  for  him  yet,  E 
has  had  his  turn  of  ill-luck:  but  there's  a  good  time  coming- 
presently." 

This  Ned  Carrow,  as  he  called  himself— or  Shifty  Ned,  a 
some  others  had  called  him — had  had  in  his  time  seven 
strokes  of  good  fortune,  and  as  many  reverses.  His  energie 
had  been  at  a  very  early  ;\ge  devoted  to  the  mysteries  of  mei 

He  had  begun  life  without  a  shilling,  aud,  with  a  lock 
stroke,  made  a  small  fortune.  He  had  lost  this  fortune  by  m 
unlucky  stroke  in  a  spec  which  seemed  twice  as  li]:o)y;  Uime< 
again  upon  a  series  of  madly  hazardond  ventures,  and  lost  al 
npon  a  dead  certainty,  and  so  on.  He  had  been  luckier  thu 
ever  during  the  last  year,  and  was  one  his  way  home  to  th 
land  of  his  birth  (England  was  thus  distinguished),  when ; 
storm  arose  and  Ned  Carrow  was  caught  on  the  shore  upoi 
this  desert  island,  a  beggar. 

When  the  ship  was  sinking,  he  would  have  gone  back  fo 
his  money;  but  thei^e  was  no  time  for  this,  and  it  was  only  a 
the  very  last  moment  he  got  a  place  in  the  boat.  In  descm 
lug  from  the  ship's  side,  he  had  slipped  his  foot,  and  Callei 
It  was  the  other  survivor  who  had  then  stretched  forth  a  liel|i 
ing  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  he  also  did  on  a  subsequent  occa 
sion.  • 

Twice  in  a  very  short  period  had  Tom  Wesllake  saved  Ed 
ward  Carrow *8  life;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  how  the  Ulte 
requited  his  kindness. 

Ned  Carrow  had  been  a  passenger  on  board  the  lost  ship 
Tom  Westlake  was  one  of  the  crew.  Westlake  was  a  bad  hand 
strong,  shar^  and  active,  but  unreliable^  a  drunken  noi^  fel 
low,  more  his  own  enemy  than  any  one  else's;  a  good-natnred 
worthless  rascal,  who  had  taken  a  sort  of  fancy  for  the  f    ' 


speculator  when  on  board,  and  had  tendered  little  civflHie 
Edward  Carrow  repaid  with  an  ill-natured  sarcasn^  when  h 
felt  in  the  humor,  or  at  other  times  inaulttngly  ignored. 

Edward  Carrow  was  a  well-made,  handsome  fellow,  of  thii 
ty  or  thereabouts..  The  other  man  was  over  fifty— a  grim 
griiszly  man,  with  a  ragged  grey  beard. 

One  evening  during  Tom  Westlake*s  Hloess,  he  lay  upon  hi 
uneasy  couch  of  dry  ^rass;  while  Ned  Carrow,  in  sob  &vorit 
attitude,  with  his  chin  resting  in  his  hands,  wasga2^ou 
wistfully  across  the  sea  at  the  setting  sun. 

"Is  there  anything  out  of  common  seawards?"  Tom  askei 
wearily.  His  companion  rarely  talked,  and  the  long  silenoe 
were  not  a  little  irksome. 

"It's  redder  than  usual;  and  there's  a  deal  of  gold— a  dea 
of  gold." 

"  VVhat's  the  good  of  a  goldeu  sky?  it  wlU  turn  to  copper  ii 
a  while,  then  to  lead.*' 

"As  well  keep  one's  gold  in  the  sky  as  on  this  accursed  h 
land.    What  good  would  it  be  to  any  one  here?'* 

*'  Very  little;  unless  we  ever  to  have  the  Inok  to  get  picked  oi 
by  a  passing  ship.  For  my  part,  I'm  not  very  sorry  to  hav 
something  towards  a  fresh  startt" 

Carrow  listened  in  silence  to  (bis  speeoh>  and  seemed  t 
think  it  over.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  and  «a  Mioag 
in  continuation  of  the  conversation  he  asked,  ahmptly,  "Whs 
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lareyou  got  towards  starting  afresh?  A  few  sh  illlngs~a  pound 
»r  two?" 

The  sick  man  smiled  faintly. 

''More  than  that— at  least,  the  value  of  more.  It's  not 
aoney." 

The  other  turned  his  eyes  inquinngly  to  wards' him,  as  though 
le  would  have  asked  where  this  something— wbateyer  it  mignt 
»e— waa  kept:  but  he  changed  his  mind, if  such  were  his  inten- 
ion,  before  the  question  was  put.  Indeed,  the  other  had  im- 
parted the  required  information  by  an  inyoluntary  gesture:  for 
is  Ned  Garrow  looked  towards  him,  he  carried  his  hand  to  his 
leart,  aad  seemed  to  feel  for  some  object  lying  hidden  there, 
0  assure  himself  that  it  was  safe. 

That  night  Tom  Westlake's  fever  was  raUier  worse,  and,  in 
he  Intense  gloom  of  the  cave,  he  groaned  and  gasped  for 
)reatb,  and  again  and  again  called  in  a  weak  voice  to  his  com- 
lanion. 

*' Are  you  there?  Speak,  if  you're  there!  Only  say  a  word! 
[t^s  BO  lonely  lying  here  sick  in  this  pitchy  darkness!'^ 

Bat  perhaps  Ned  Carrow  slept  more  soundly  that  night  than 
Hras  hia  wont,  for  he  made  no  response;  and  the  suffering  men 
vore  the  hours  away  painfuUv,  thanking  heaven  with  fervor 
vhen  the  first  faint  streaks  of  daylight  crept  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

From  this  night,  Westlake's  illness  assumed  an  alarming  as- 
[>ect.  He  was  for  some  davs  light-headed  and  talked  wildly, 
>ften  arousing  his  companion  from  slumber  by  his  loud  ^pd 
ioeoherent  erf  es. 

He  had  got  a  notion  that  his  treasure  was  in  danger,  and, 
vith  one  hand  hidden  in  his  breast,  .kept  jealous  guard  of  it. 
Dnce  he  struggled  Into  an  upright  posture  ^  and,  with  shrill  la- 
mentations, declared  that  he  had  been  robbed— that  the  fortune 
be  so  long  had  hidden  away,  and  so  carefully  preserved,  some 
Mrretch  had  taken  from  him.  Ned  Carrow  came  to  his  side, 
ud,  with  gentle  words,  tried  to  soothe  his  fears! 

*'6ive  it  to  me,"  he  said:  "I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you.  It 
prill  he  quite  safe  with  me.V 

Tom  westlake  stared  stupidly  at  the  speaker,  and  at  first 
}eemed  not  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  And  then  a  cunning 
nnile  crossed  his  fkce. 

"It  is  better  where  it  is,"  he  said— ^'better  with  me.  You 
ihall  not  take  it  while  I  have  the  strength  left  to  raise  my 
iand." 

"I  take  it  from  von?"  retorted  Carrow,  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 
•Keep  your  rubbish  to  yourself  and  much  good  may  it  do 
foul" 

The  other  seemed  to  understand  his  companion's  reproach, 
ind  be  laid  his  hand,  with  a  conciliatory  gesture,  upon  Car- 
row's  arm- 

*'I  am  ttftraid  I  sha'n't  last  much  longer,"  he  said,  in  a 
icarcely  audible  tone,  ''You  must  take  care  of  it  for  me— for 
ny  child.    Will  you  prdiiise?" 

*'Yes,  yesf  of  course!  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
(ive  it  to  m^  witiiout  you  choose.  One  thing  is  certain,  you 
leed  not  be  afraid  I  shall  run  very  far  away.'' 

Next  day,  Westlake.  feeling:  himself  even  worse,  produced 
he  precious  object  that  had  been  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
ation  It  was  a  necklace,  with  an  old-fashioned  setting,  dis- 
^lored  by  age  and  dirt 

He  passed  it,  with  a  trembling  hand,  to  his  friend,  and  Ned 
yarrow  held  ft  up  to  the  light,  and  turned  it  over  curiously. 

It  seemed  to  him,  at  first  sight,  that  the  necklace  was  com- 
posed of  twenty  roughly- cut  pieces  of  glass,  clumsily  set  in  a 
aetal  which,  had  it .  not  gone  black  almost  entirely,  he  might 
lave  fancied  was  silver,  but  was  more  inclined  to  look  upon  as 
ead.  A  clumsy  piece  of  workmanship  altogether.  The  wreck 
^some  gawdy  bit  of  jewelry,  which  might,  in  its  time,  have 
:ost  a  dozen  shillings  in  a  dear  market. 

Bat  as  he  turned  the  thing  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  he 
ancled  that,  in  spite  of  the  gloominess  of  the  cave,  the  glass 
flittered  with  a  remarkable  lustre. 

''I  shouldn't  wonder,"  be  said  to  himself,  "if  the  fool  does 
lot  fancy  he  has  got  hold  of  some  real  diamonds;"  and  pros- 
*Qtly,  when  his  companion  gave  utterance  to  that  idea,  he 
;oufd  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  in  his  face. 

"Yes,  I  have  carried  it  a  long  way,"  said  Tom  Westlake, 
'and  have  passed  through  many  dangers,  and  yet  kept  it  safe- 
7.  I've  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  tno  prairies.  I've  boon  in 
be  bands  of  savages,  and  fallen  among  pirates.  I've  had  I 
an't  tell  you  how  many  narrow  squeaks  for  life,  with  those 
ewels  lying  by  my  heart,  and  I've  got  them  safe  so  far  you  see 
-to  what  end?" 

The  sick  man  sighed  deeply  here,  and  passed  his  hand  across 


his  eyes.  His  companion  was  in  no  mood  for  sentiment;  in- 
deed, he  seldom  was,  except  upon  ihe  snbject^f  his  own  mis- 
fortunes. 

"You  call  these  diamonds,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  know  they  are.  There  are  ways  of  telling  real  ones 
that  are  easy  enough.  Do  you  suppose  I'd  have  gone  through 
what  I  have  to  take  care  of  something  sham?  Not  likely.  I 
might  have  turned  them  into  gold  long  ago  if  I  had  chosen, 
but  the  money  was  easier  carried  this  way,  and  the  best  place 
to  ehange  it  into  hard  cash  is  London,  where  they  know  what 
a  big  prize  is  worth,  and  can  pay  the  proper  price  for  it." 

"You  think  it  is  worth  a  good' deal,  then?" 

"I  have,  over  there  in  England,  friend,  a  bright-eyed  little 
darling,  that  I  lovo  with  all  the  love  such  a  rough-shaped  fel- 
low as  I  am  capable  of.  I'm  not  the  sort  to  put  it  in  fine 
words;  but,  there,  I  love  that  young  girl  of  mine  better  than 
my  eyes — better  than  my  life;and  I  shan't  care  half  as  much 
about  dying  in  this  hateful  place,  if  I  die  with  your  promise 
you'll  do  what's  right  when  I  am  gone.  You  won't  die  here,  I 
feel  certain.  No  more  should  I,  if  I  could  but  last  out  this 
fever.  There'll  come  a  ship,  as  sure  as  I  lie  here,  and  pick 
you  up:  but  it'll  come  too  late  for  me." 

"Perhaps  not.  You  are  not  as  bad  as  you  fancy.  You'll 
pull  through  right  enough.    You're  a  tough  one,  you  are." 

"Not  tough  enough  for  this  work,  I'm  afraid.  See  here — on 
this  baff  I've  carried  the  necklace  in  these  two  years  is  the  ' 
name  of  the  house  where  you  will  find  her,  please  God  she 
lives.  You  will  take  the  diamonds  first  to  a  diamond  merchant, 
and  will  sell  them  at  their  fUU  talue,  and  accept  a  hundred 
pounds  of  their  price  for  your  trouble," 

Ned  Carrow  laughed  out.  • 

'*A  hundred  pounds !  And  pray  how  many  hundred  is  the 
chain  worth,  in  your  ettimation?" 

At  this  moment,  however,  a  violent  fit  of  couching  prevent- 
ed the  sick  man  from  making  any  reply,  and  Ned  cfarrow  sat 
silently  with  the  necklace  in  his  hand,  and  the  same  amazed 
and  half  contemptuous  smile  upon  his  face.  ^ 

But,  of  a  sudden,  a  change  came  over  his  expression,  as  be 
asked  himself  two  questions. 

Could  &ere  be  any  truth  in  the  other's  story? 

If  the  story  were  true,  what  would  the  jewels  bo  worth? 

He  -looked  at  the  necklace  again— much  more  carefully  this 
time.  Surely,  no  glass  ever  shone  so  brightly?  Were  these 
what  are  called  Paris  diamonds?  No;  Westlake  said  he  had 
them  in  his  possession  for  more  than  two  years,  and  after  some 
exposure,  Parisian  diamonds  became  as  dull  as  common  glass. 

He  touched  one  of  the  stones  with  his  tongue,  and  it  seemed 
very  cold— much  colder  than  glass;  but  then  he  had  no  glass 
at  hand  to  verify  the  difference.  He  immersed  a  portion  of 
the  chain  in  a  roughly  fashioned  clay  pot  they  used  for  drink- 
ing, and  the  stones  glittered  as  brightly  as  before  in  the  water, 
which  he  had  heard  was  a  test  of  true  diamonds. 

The  stones  were  set  opaque,  and  that  puzzled  him,  otherwise 
he  thought  he  remembered  that  a  small  tlame,  such  as  a  lighted 
taper,  seen  through  the  facets  of  a  diamond,  gave  a  single  im- 
age; but  even  of  this  he  was  not  quite  certain — one  so  soon 
forgets  such  knowledge,  for  want  of  practice. 

After  all,  he  was  obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  be  was  no 

dge  of  precious  stones,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  subject. 

bat  were  the  probabilities  in  the  case? 

Was  it  likely  this  man  would  ^earry  about  the  necklace  for 
two  years  and  more,  without  find|pg  out  that  the  diamonds 
were  sham  ones,  were  such  the  case? 

How  had  he  become  possessed  of  this  treasure?  Who  could 
say?  He  had  probably  stolen  it,  and  he  might  have  had  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  necklace  was  composed  of  real  dia- 
monds, because  it  had  come  from  a  quarter  wherrlt  was  likely 
that  real  diamonds  should  be  found. 

While  he  was  yet  pondering  upon  these  questions,  the  sick 
man  stretched  out  his  trembling  hand,  and  regaiaing  possession 
of  his  jewels,  returned  them  to  his  breast  in  nervous  haste. 
His  friend  sat  silent  and  thougliiful.  After  a  long  pause,  he 
asked : 

'*Arc  you  any  worse  this  evening?" 

"A  good  deal  worse,  I  think." 

"A  good  deal!" 

Ned  Carrow  did  not  lie  down  to  sleep  upon  his  bed  of  dry 
grass  at  as  early  an  hour  as  he  usually  did.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  and  he  sat  about  for  some  hours  among  the 
rooks  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  scene  around  was  awfully  still.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring,  and  the  water  stretched  out  at  his  feet  seemed 
as  smooth  as  tiie  surface  of  a  lake 

"How  much  more  of  my  life  am  I  to  waste  here?"  he  said, 
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aloud.  '^Shall  J  ever  escape— and  what  then?  What,  then, 
wiihoat  friends,  without  monevT  Am  I  to  begin  afresh  the  old 
weary  work->the  old.  hateful  life— the  lies,  the  tricksithe  quib- 
bles and  eyiAsions?    Ah,  if  I  had  that  diamond  neoldace--" 

The  moon  rose  hisher  in  the  heavens,  casting  a  long  streak 
of  soft  yellow,  rippling  light  across  the  sea.  There  were  no 
clouds  to  be  seen,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  was 
studded  with  countless  stars. 

"There  will  be  no  rain  for  another  month,  perhaps.  We  can 
find  no  spring.  We  shall  go  mad  for  want  of  wafer,  perhaps; 
or  I  shall  go  mad,  for  he  will  be  dead,  I  suppose,  in  a  day  or 
two.    He  will  be  dead,  and  then  the  diamonds—*' 

He  rose  from  his  feet,  and  scrambling  down  the  rocks,  en- 
tered the  cave,  then  called  to  his  companion  by  name.  There 
was  no  answer.  He  called  again,  and  then  striking  a  light, 
held  up  a  wisp  of  burning  grass. 

*<W«6Uake!    WestlakeF' 

The  man  lay  there  with  his  pallid  face  upturned.  The  breast 
of  his  shirt  was  a  little  open,  affording  a  glimpse  of  t^e  bag 
containing  the  necklace.  This  much  Garrow  saw,  and  then  the 
light  went  out. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  irresolute  and  trembling.  But  he 
could  not  remain  anv  longer  in  suspense,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  companion's  breast,  upon  his  heart,  which  throbbed 
very  faintly  beneath  the  bag  that  held  the  diamonds. 

It  seemed  as  though  something  stronger  than  his  will  held 
bis  hand  upon  the  spot,  and  his  fingers  tightened  upon  the 
treasure.    How  easily  he  could  take  it ! 

He  went  to  his  comer,  and  threw  himself  down,  with  a  sigh, 
ikpon  the  grass.*  But  though  ho  closed  his  eyes  resolutely,  he 
could  not  sleep;  and  presently,  rising  again,  wandered  out  and 
up  the  rocks!  • 

HoHi^t  down  noar  the  place  where  he  had  boon  sitting  before, 
and  again  gazed  out  across  the  placid  sea,  on  which  the  flood 
of  moonlight  ripplod. 

He  had  h|en  gazing  thus  a  moment,  when,  as  it  soomcd  to 
him,  at  a  little  more  than  a  mile's  distance,  there  passed  across 
the  streak  of  light  the  shadow  of  a  ship. 

In  a  moment  he  was  upon  his  feet,  shouting  with  all  the 
power  of  his  lungs,  and  wildly  waving  his  arms  in  tho  air. 

The  ship  had  passed  by  into  tho  darknesay  and  he  saw  it  no 
more,  but  yet  he  continued  to  shout  until  he  was  hoarse. 

Then  in  frantic  haste  he  scrambled  down  tho  rocks  to  tho 
cave,  and  gathering  up  the  grass  of  his  bed,  rushed  back  with 
it,  and  lit  a  fire  on  the  rocks. 

He  watched  by  the  fire  for  hours.  Ho  dragged  oflf  his  shirt, 
and  waved  it  to  and  fro-  At  intervals  he  shouted,  till  at  length, 
with  the  ezertiou,  he  lost  bis  voice ^  and  could  spoak  only  in  a 
hoarse,  broken  whisper. 

Again  he  went  down  to  the  cave,  and  fetched  away  some  of 
the  straw  fVom  under  the  sick  man,  who,  undisturbed  by  the 
noise  and  motion,  lay  still  in  much  the  same  attitude  in  which 
Ned  Garrow  had  found  him  when  he  had  taken  him  for  dead. 

Without  tryfaig  to  arouse  him  to  consciousness,  scarcely  hoed- 
^K  Wm,  the  other  went  back  to  his  fire,  and  threw  on  more 
mel.  The  night  wore  away,  and  he  was  still  watching;  but  an 
hour  before  daylight  he  heard  a  gun  fired  across  the  sea,  and 
his  heart  bounded  violently  at  the  sound.  His  signals  had  been 
seen. 

He  kept  the  fire  burning  with  mfinite  labor,  and  as  soon  as 
day  broke,  he  saw,  at  a  distasee,  a  great  ship  riding  at  anchor, 
ihey  lowered  a  boat,  which  rowed  rapidly  towards  him,  but 
not  rapidly  enough  for  his  impatience;  for,  sobbing  with  joy. 
he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  waded  towards  them,  tossinff  uo 
Us  arm?.  °    *^ 

But  they  siflrned  him  to  go  back,  and  presently  six  English 
sailora  landed,  and  crowded  round  him.  with  a  wore  of  ea^er 

mu^^i^i*^  you  come  here?  Are  there  any  more  of  you^ 
What  is  there  on  the  island?  Is  there  any  water?"  "' y^"- 
He  was  as  eager  to  talk  as  they  were,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  telling  them  all  tho  history  of  the  wreck  in  ai^impel^ 
none  flood  of  words,  but  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  dumb.  * 

^^y,^^.^^  <^^^^<iQ  of  eacapo,  and  tho  owner  of  tho  d la- 
him  ^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^  ^®*^'  ^^  '^^  *^®^P  ^"®  *<> 

In  aiiBwer  to  the  other  qnesUoas,  b«  toW  them  that  there  w»« 
no  water  to  be  found;  that  the  small  stow  of  n>in  ffi  wm 
exhausted,  all  but  a  pint  or  two.    Then  the  offle^r  "n^mmSd 


of  the  party  ordered  his  men  back  to  the  boat,  and  im 
Garrow  to  come  with  them. 

"I  have  a  trifle  over  there  among  the  rocks— a  littl< 
worthless  locket~of  great  value  to  me,  however.  May  1 1 
it  ?    I  will  not  be  gone  a  moment." 

He  was  gone  scarcely  longer  than  he  had  promised,  an 
carried  a  small  bag  in  his  hand  when  he  returned.    The 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  at  once  the  sailors  rowed  him  tc 
ship. 

*^What  makes  you  look  back  so  wistfully  at  the  shore? 
would  think  you  wanted  to  return,  or  had  left  somethinfi 
hind." 

It  was  the  captain  who  spoke  in  jest;  but  he  to  whoi 
spoke  turned  deadly  pale,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he 
clung  to  the  gunwale  for  support. 

For  some  reason,  the  steam  was  not  put  on  immedliitely , 
the  ship  was  for  some  hours  in  sight  of  the  island.  Dariag 
whole  of  that  time,  in  spite  of  all  entreafy,  the  rescued 
persisted  in  remaining  on  deck;  but  when  at  length  the  1 
speck  marking  the  place  where  the  island  existed,  faded  i 
gether  away,  he  drew  a  long  breath—a  sigh  of  relief- 
putting  his  hand  Into  his  breast,  felt  there  the  necklace  he 
stolen. 

The  Fair  Endeavor  steamed  onward  upon  its  homev 
course.  The  passengers  feasted  and  drank,  danced,  saog, 
made  merry.  But  at  dead  of  night,  when  others  sleptt  Ae 
cu^  man  tossed  sleeplessy  in  his  berth,  for  at  that  silent  1 
came  back  the  vision  of  the  silent  figure,  with  the  pallid  f 
as  he  had  seen  it  for  a  moment  the  nQ;ht  before.  Was  he  d 
yet?  Had  he  partially  recovered,  and  missed  histreasi 
Had  he  crawled  forth  with  trembling  limbs,  and  was  be  i 
searching  wildly,  or  signalling  hopelessly  for  help  firom 
ship  so  far  out  of  his  roach? 

As  the  day  passed  swiftly  away,  some  of  the  rooolleetion 
bis  baso  treachery  probably  faded  from  his  mind;  at  any  r 
he  was  at  all  timos  the  best  of  company—a  jovial,  merry  fell 
and  handsome,  too,  when  he  was  properly  shaven  i^  8b< 
and  hadxhangod  his  wet  rags  for  a  decent  suit  of  cloti 
He  was,  indoed,  the  horo  of  the  voyage;  and  though  he  a 
on  board  without  money  or  valuables  of  any  kind,  his  proa 
that  it  Would  be  all  right  when  he  landed,  was  sufficient  to 
cure  him  the  best  of  everything  at  the  saloon-cabin  table, 
there  was  an  air  about  him,  all  agreed,  which  betokened 
real  gentleman. 

He  was,  however,  a  real  gentleman,  who  slopt  badly  c 
night,  and  more  than  once  aroused  the  sleepers  in  the  a4j< 
Ing  cabins  by  his  sudden  starts  and  unoasineBs.  At  those  f 
and  lonely  hours  he  was,  perhaps,  never  whoUy  free  ftom 
dread  phantom  of  a  forlorn  wretch,  with  a  haggard  face  t 
emaciated  form,  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  gazmg  out  to 
with  wistful  eyes.  ^        e       » 

This  was  the  man  ho  had  loft  to  die-- whom  he  had  coaaigi 
to  a  living  tomb— whom  ho  bad  destroyed:  then  was  he  a  n 
dorer  ? 

Sometimes,  too,  the  treacherous  villain's  thoughts  woi 
wander  to  England,  where  that  litttc  girl  whom  Tom  Wcsth 
loved  so  dearly,  was  waiting  for  him. 

Did  she  know  that  the  diamonds  were  coming  to  her?  1 
she  think  they  were  on  tho  road? 

There  had  boon  so  little  time  to  talk  after  Westlake  revoa 
his  secret,  and  Garrow  had  been  so  eager  upon  one  sahj 
alone,  that  he  had  asked  no  questions  respecting  the  ohUd  i 
whom  the  precious  stones  were  destined. 

But  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  ponder  now  upon  this  mat 
—now,  indeed,  more  than  he  cared  for;  and  sometlmei  he  a 
dreamed  of  it  at  night. 

Now  he  would  dream  of  a  little  lady,  reared  tenderly  w 
every  care  and  kindness.  Ho  pictured  her  in  a  lusunooi 
furnishod  home.  He  seemed  to  see  a  fire  blazioff  on  the  hear 
curtains  closely  drawn;  a  winter's  landscape  without— the  bw 
falling  heavily. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  her  pretty  little  face  restUig 
her  bands,  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  live  coals  bathing  her  f 
young  head.    She  was  sitting  waiting. 

Then  she  had  started  up.  A  sound  had  caught  her  ear 
footfell  on  tho  road  without.  Somehow,  he  was  there,  too, 
«*jr,f*de,  dreading  the  coming  step:  trying  to  persuade  1 
child  that  it  was  her  fancy— that  she  had  heard  no  sound:  ti 
ing  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  put  up  ihe  chain  and  bolt  \ 
door  for  tho  night,  for  it  ipust  be  qow  too  late  for  her  father 
come. 

But  she  would  not  listen  to  him.  She  had  gone  to  the  do 
The  steps  grew  nearer.    He.dare  not  wait  where  he  was,  h 
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;  follow  her-— wait  close  to  her— gaze  shudderiiurly  out  into 

|b  dailaM0Hh--li8ten  with  a  greedy  ear  for  the  dread  sound. 

But  do!    Thank  heayen,  no  one  was  theiel    She  had  been 

ifetaken.  All  was  silent  sare  the  foint  murmur  of  the  oomlng 
pd— the  wind  rising  afar  off,  rnstllng  among  the  trees,  now 
betting  into  a  roar  around  the  house. 

He  wsslied  the  wind  would  oease,  that  he  might  listen,  for  he 
lAoied  that  he  oould  hearsomeUiing  like  the  sound  of  a4inman 
•ke.  The  girl  was  listening  too,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
jear  what  he  heard.  * 

Now  she  did,  however.  Now  they  both  heard  it  distinctly. 
t  was  the  Yoioe  of  a  despairing  man— a  voice  that  cried  for 
accor  in  a  piteous  tone. 

*<Take  me  off!''  it  said—''  take  me  off !  I  have  been  robbed, 
ttd  lefl  here  to  die.  Will  nobody  save  me— nobody  come  to 
ly  reBoae?'' 

At  aaother  time,  in  his  unhappy  dreams,  he  would  picture 
ter  a  poor  ntfged  child,  watching  outside  the  dock  gates, 
lasing  wistfully  into  the  faces  of  ue  passers  by,  and  begging 
or  news  of  lier  father,  whom  she  expected  to  arrive. 

fie  thought  that,  when  he  landed,  ne  found  hir  waiting,  and 
bat  she  picked  hhn  out  among  the  crowd. 

He  saw  her  white,  wan  £Ace  look  at  him  through  the  iron 
lars  of  the  gates,  ue  saw  her  eyes  following  his  every  move- 
aeni  Somehow,  he  knew  her  instinctively,  and  she  seemed  to 
caowlkim. 

How  was  he  to  avoid  her!  ^as  there  any  escape?  Any  way 
)at  beatdes  throuj^i  the  gates  where  she  waited?    No. 

Then  he  must  screw  up  liis  courage,  and  face  her.  He  had 
•eached  the  gate.  She  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He  passed  in 
lilenee*    He  had  esci4»ed. 

But  AOl  A  sound  upon  the  pavement— a  soft  touch  on  his 
irmb^iiiidhim. 

"Ob,  sir,  what  message  did  he  send  me?  You  have  come 
[torn  hiiA,  have  you  not?  When  will  be  be  here?  Oh,  sir,  I  am 
10  weary  of  waitingl" 

So  mich  for  the  fanciful  creations  of  this  rascal^s  brain. 
Xow  for  really. 

She  was  waiting  for  hun.  Many  weary  weeks  and  months 
ihehad  been  hoping  for  his  return.  The  last  letter  written 
Ixed  the  firobable  date,  and  she  had  underscored  it  joyously^ 
apoQ  tie  almanac.  * 

But  the  time  had  passed  b  v,  and  he  yet  came  not.  Oh ,  weary , 
vaary  life  for  thoae  who  live  but  to  wait— who  wait  but  to 
nieet  with  disappointment  in  the  end! 

go  long  a  time  elapsed  at  last,  that  the  hope  died  within  her 
l>re«Bt. 

**He  was  always  a  iaxy,  drunken  ne'er-do-well,''  her  friends 
jaid  tai  her  hearing.    ''Ue's  most  likelv  dead  long  ago." 

After  a  time,  she  came  to  think  him  dead,  ^e  could  not 
iiink  that  he  could  be  alive,  and  yet  thus  crueUy  deeert  her. 
gie  used  to  thhuk  he  had  been  drowned.  She  never  thought 
)f  lum  as  he  was— a  ragged,  half-famished  creature,  clingmg 
x>  a  denerftte  life,  upon  a  tiny  scrap  of  barren  earth,  sur- 
founded  by  a  waste  of  water. 

The  most  wakefUl  of  his  neighbors  heard  £dward  Garrow 
jail  oot  as  though  in  terror  in  Us  slumbers,  and  sometimes  a 
bw  incoherent  words  would  reach  them,  which  frightened  Uiem 
lot  a  little. 

"I  wish  they'd  left  the  fellow  where  he  was,"  said  one  testy 
Ad  gentlematt.    There's  no  getting  a  wink  of  sleep  for  him." 

Bnt,  one  night,  the  new  passenger  was  even  more  restless 
ban  naval,  9m,  his  xestleesness  began  at  an  earlv  hour.  Lit- 
is more  than  half  an  hour  after  he  had  gone  into  his  cabin,  he 
)eg9A  to  knock  the  things  about. 

It  seemed  to  tiie  testy  old  gentleman  that  he  was  changing 
be  poiition  of  eyerythmg  the  cabin  contained.  At  length,  he 
alsed  a  great  shout  and  uproar,  and  the  steward  came  running 
0  kiww  whait  was  the  matter. 

"I  hafve  been  robbedl"  he  cried.  *'  Who  has  been  in  my  cab- 
Q?  I  have  been  robbed!  I  am  ruined!  All  I  have  in  the 
rorldisgonel" 

Ha  ma  wild  with  rage  and  grief;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
licit  fhmi  htai  anv  reasonable  explanation;  but  the  captain,  a 
ong-headed  man  m  his  way,  made  this  remark: 

'^ou  told  us,  when  you  came  on  board,  if  I  remember  right- 
f,  that  you  had  no  property  of  aajr  kind  to  be  robbed  of.'' 

Upon  this,  Ned  Carrow  was  sughtly  confused,  and,  after 
ome  stammering  and  contradiction,  he  owned  that  that  locket 
e  had  gone  back  to  fetch  was  more  valuable  than  he  had  at 
rst  admitted. 

Then  said  the  captain,^  '*If  there  is  a  thief  on  board,  there 
loold  be  a  search  to  And  out  who  he  is,'' 


One  of  the  passengers  indignantly  demanded  that  the  search 
should  be  at  once  Commenced:  and  tliis  proposition  oUiers  sec- 
onded; but,  strange  to  say,  Edward  Carrow  protested  loudly 
against  such  a  course.  In  the  end,  however,  the  search  was 
made,  but  no  locket  was  found.  A  week  afterwards,  the  good 
ship  Fair  Endeavour  reached  the  London  docks,  and  the  pas- 
sengers separated  and  went  their  different  ways. 

Ned  Carrow  also  went  his  way— thp*  is,  he  walked  briskly 
away,  until  he  was  out  of  siffht,  round  a  comer,  and  then  he 
came  to  a  standstill,  to  consider  what  on  ehrth  was  to  become 
of  him,  and  where  he  should  that  night  lay  his  head. 

He  had  told  them  a  sufficiently  good  story  to  induce  them  to 
allow  him  to  depart  without  making  any  payment.  He  was 
to  call  and  settle  next  day.  This  arrangement  did  not  trouble 
liim  much,  but  his  present  necessities  were  urgent. 

He  landed  with  emptv  pockets— without  a  friend  or  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world,  and  the  diamond  necklace  gone. 


A  DIG  AT  SAXET. 


Editor  Utah  Magazine — Sir:  Accept  congratula- 
tions on  your  publication  of  ''Representative  Boys  of 
Utah,''  for  as  many  know,  some  "boys"— add  to  them 
years,  as  jrou  may — will  never  be  but  bays,  and  per- 
chance might  fail  of  being  published  as  "Bepresenta- 
five  JMim." 

Give  the  boys  a  wide  space,  "puckered  "  or  *'  un- 
jJuckered." 

Respectfully, 
Lady  Contributor  and  Subscbibsr. 

[Our  correspondent  is  evidently  a  "Representative 
Woman."  Saxey  will  be  after  her  biography  shordy. 
— ^Editor.] 


INTEJVDIJVG    SUBSCRIBERS    FOR 
EASTERN  PAPERS. 

Persons  intending  to  subscribe  for  Eastern  papers, 
can  now  obtain  any  of  Harper's  periodicals,  Demor- 
est's  Monthly,  The  Scientific  American,  The  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  The  New  York  Ledger,  or  The  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  at  reduced  figures,  by  paying  for 
any  one  of  them  and  the  new  volume  of  The  Utah 
Magazinb,  in  advance.  Those  popular  English  papers, 
THE  FAMILT  HEXALD,  THE  LOHDOH  JOUBVAL, 

OR  BOW  BELLS 
can  also  be  had  on  reduced  terms  with  our  new  volume, 
08  also  can  ANY  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER. 

Call  at  our  ofiSce  and  examine  the  excellent  periodi- 
cals to  be  given  away  to  clubs  with  our  new  volume. 


GOODBY. 

Is  that  yoor  hand  in  mine,  love, 

Or  is  its  clasp  a  dream? 
Life's  tide  is  ebbing  fast,  love : 

I'm  drifting  with  the  stream. 

Are  these  voor  darling  eyes,  love. 

Or  are  they  stars  of  heaven? 
My  own  are  dim  and  weary; 

All  looks  alike  at  even. 

Is  that  vour  voice  that  sobs,  love? 
Are  these  your  tears  that  born? 

We  two  at  last  are  parted- 
Prom  life  and  you  I  turn.   \r\\ /> 
jiizerj  Dy  '* 
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WOMANS   SPHERE   IH   UTAH. 

[From  The  Phrenological  Jonrnal.] 

The  women  of  Salt  Lake  City,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  communication,  are  not  disposed  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  rsSb  of  improvement  by  theur  East- 
ern sisters.  Thdy  feel  the  importance  of  extenduig 
their  sphere  of  labor  and  of  usefulness,  and  of  making 
for  themselves  room  in  the  world  for  the  more   com- 

?lete  exercise  and  development  of  all  their  faculties, 
'he  object  of  the  "Female  Relief  Society"  is  certainly 
a  good  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  women 
who  have  the  work  in  hand  will  make  it  a  means  of 
good  not  only  to  those  who  may  receive  its  help  in 
time  of  need,  but  to  themselves  also,  in  the  promotion 
of  their  own  social,  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

A  valued  lady  corvespondcut  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
under  date  of  November  13th,  1868,  writes  as  fol; 
lows: 

Salt  L.vke  City,  13th  November,  1868. 

The  laying  of  a  comer-stone  of  a  '*Temple  of  Com- 
merce," by  thid  Female  Relief  Society  of  the  fifteenth 
ward,  Salt  Lake  Oity,  took  place  yesterday.  The 
novelty  consists  in  its  being  a  female  enterprise, 
developed  under  the  fostering  care  of  Bishpp  R.  T. 
Burton.  A  large  audience,  composed  in  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  was  on  the  ground.  At  2  p.  m., 
after  the  usual  form  on  such  occasions,  the  following 
address  was  read  by  the  president,  followed  by  an 
extempore  speech  by  E.  R.  Snow,  on  Woman's  Rela- 
tions to  the  Sterner  Sex ;  a  speech  by  Bishop  Burton, 
commendatory  and  encouraging^,  and  one  by  Mrs. 
Bashaby  Smith  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

MRS.  s.  M.  K. 
ADDRESS. 

Oentlemm  and  Ladies—l  appear  before  you  on  this 
interesting  occasion  in  behalf  of  the  Female  Relief 
Society,  to  express  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  the 
wheels  of  progress  have  been  permitted  to  run  until 
they  have  brought  us  to  a  more  extended  field  of  use- 
ftd  labor  for  female  minds  and  hands. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  woman's  allotted 
sphere  of  labor  is  not  suf9ciently  extensive  and  varied 
to  enable  her  to  e^^ercise  all  her  Qod-given  powers 
and  faculties  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  strength- 
en, and  develop,  and  perfect  her;  nor  are  her  labors 
made  sufficiently  remunerative  to  insure  her  that  in- 
dependence essential  to  true  womanly  dignity. 

We  realize  that  unless  wisely  conducted,  our  prac- 
tical operations  may  subject  us  to  criticisms  and  cen- 
sure. But  the  consciousness  that  our  theory  is  cor- 
rect, and  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  human  im- 
provement and  universal  good,  will  strengthen  and 
encourage  us,  bestowing  that  boon — 

**  Which  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 
The  soaUs  calm^unshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy." 

With  feelings  of  humility  and  gratitude  I  stand 
upon  this  consecrated  rock,  and  contemplate  the  an- 
ticipated result  of  the  completion  of  this  unpretend- 
ing edifice,  (which  I  will  here  call  "Our  Store"),  the 
u^per  story  of  which  will  be  dedicated  to  art  and  to 
science:  the  lower  story  to  commerce  or  trade.    I 


view  this  as  a  stepping  stone  to  similar  «iterpriB« 
a  grander  scale. 

The  object  of  the  building  is  to  enable  the  men 
of  the  Society  more  perfectly  to  combine  their  lai 
their  means,  their  tastes,  and  their  talents  for 
pron^ment,  physically,  socially,  morally,  intell< 
flly,  and  financially,  and  for  more  extended  us 
ness. 

Many  gentlemen  kindly  proffer  their  aid  in  foriK 
ing  this  enterprise.  To  them,  in  behalf  of  the  c 
for  which  we  labor,  we  extend  heartfelt  thanks. 

We  feel  that  our  friends  who  so  graciously  pal 
ize  us  will  expect  much  at  our  hands.  We  pro 
yon  our  best  endeavors  to  meet  your  highest  exp< 
tions.  But  we  ask  you  mercifully  to  remember 
the  seat  at  the  merchant's  counting-room  table 
new  one  for  us  to  occupy,  hence,  as  pioneers  foi 
sex  in  this  department  of  female  labor  in  our  T 
tory,  we  beg  you  not  to  be  too  S€(Vere  in  your  < 
cisms,  but  show  your  magnanimity  by  giving'  u 
approving  look  and  an  occasional  encouraging  te 
Willi  such  helps,  and  the  continued  blessinff  of  i 
we  have  all  confidence  that  we  shall  be  enabled  tc 
t/Ond  variously  needed  relief,  and  make  otir  labc 
blessing  to  Uie  cause  of  humanity. 

[Now  this  is  a  bold — may  we  not  say  gram 
movement  for  the  Salt  Lake  sisterhood,  With 
inevitable  franchise,  for  which  women  are  askiag', 
demanding,  these  Mormon  wives  and  mothers  wil 
in  the  majority^  and  when  they  vote  it  will  fix  th 
just  as  ilvey  please.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  movem 
Let  the  usurping  "lords  of  creation"  make  th^r  p 
while  Ihey  may.  Clear  the  track,  for  the  locomo 
is  on  its  way  to  Salt  Lake  City.] 


FABLOR     AMV3EMS1IT8     FOB     0  1 
TOUHG   FOLKS. 


ENIGMA. 
I  am  oomposed  of  Eleven  letters, 

My  l3t  is  the  most  important  of  the  vowels, 
'*    2d  is  one  of  the  liqaids, 
"    3d  is  an  imported  herb, 
The  loss  of  my  4th,  5tb,  8Ui,  and  7th  sabjects  a  pem 

mach  private  ridicule, 
If  my  9th,  10th,  and  11th  is  disobedient,  mach  sorrow  i 

family  circle  is  the  result, 
If  to  my  4th,  Ist,  5th,  2d,  3d,  4th  T  be  affixed,  y^tt  wil 
what  all  Latter-day  Saints  are  striving  to  bee 
My  whole  is  a  name  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine . 

By  D.,    MouirrAix  Db 


I'm  composed  of  letters  four, 

A  turkey,  cook,  or  hen  ; 
Behead  me,  and  I  upward  soar. 

Pat  on  my  head  again, 
Transpose  me,  thfen  a  beast  I  am> 

Both  bloodthirsty  and  wild, 
That  preys  on  many  a  helpless  lamb. 

And  oft  devours  a  child. 


RrODLE. 


ANSWER  TO  NO.  4C,  PAGE  240. 
-One  child  fig)m  |wo  parents  makes  tliree. 
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Pt)ETR  Y 


SLEIGHING. 

With  never  a  plume  of  the  wind  set  bumming, 

The  snow  bos  come,  and  still  is  coming, 

Yo»der,  and  hither,  and  everywhere, 

Its  silent  feet  in  the  patUle.<«s  air 

Trip  down,  and  around,  and  over  the  grouud, 

With  a  visible  hush  there  is  nothing  glura  in, 

Nothing  but  beauty  and  peace  profound. 

Uo,  now  lor  fun!  never  wait  fur  the  sun! 

The  girls  are  dancing,  the  steeds  are  prancing, 

The  boys  are  glancing,  and  sigh  for  a  run 

In  the  glimmering,  shimmering,  hovering,  covering, 

Like  flaky  moonlight  dropped  on  a  lover  in, 

Shadowy  glens  that  a  lover  knows. 

With  their  foliage  clouds  and  moonbeam  snows. 

Now*  verily,  merrily,  cheerily  ^o     - 
Over,  and  under  and  through  the  snow, 
Willie,  and  Lillie,  and  Nellie  and  Joe, 
Btiusk-eyed  Nellie,  and  blue-eyed  Willie, 
Hazel-eved  Lillie,  and  berry  of  sloe 
Twinkling  under  the  brow  of  Joe, 
With  the  mischifif  in  him  as  big  as  a  crow! 

Ho,  with  a  shoutl  we  are  out  and  away! 
Tangling,  mingling,  jangling,  jingling, 
Langhing,  chaffing,  twingling,  tingling, 
Bella  on  the  horses,  and  belles  in  the  sleigh. 
Merrily,  cheerily  measure  the  way, 
Shouting  up  echoes  with  "Caw,  caw!'* 
To  frighten  the  crows  frdm  thicket  and  haw 

Shuffle  toes,  mniBe  nose,  under  the  buflfaloes! 
Smothering,  feathering,  gathering  snow, 
Over  and  under,  around  and  below, 
Yet  nobody  cares  but  the  whitening  crow! 
Fast  through  the  dingle  we  follow  tne  jingle, 
And  a  fig  for  the  fellows  who  doze  by  the  ingle 
When  life  goes  leaping  along  the  snow! 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST   OF   THE    SAXON   KINGS. 


BY    SIR    E.    BU/.WER    LYTrON. 


THE    FI<;iIT    WITH    IIARDRADA. 

And  now,  while  war  thus  hungered  for  England, 
the  last  and  most  renowned  of  the  sea-kings,  Harold 
Hardrada,  entered  his  galley,  the  tallest  and  strong- 
est of  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  that  peopled  the 
seas  rpund  Sohmdir. 

Tostig  joined  him  oft"  the  Orkney  Isles,  >nd  this 
great  annament  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  shores  of 


England.  They  landed  at  Oleveland,  and  at  the 
dread  of  the  terrible  Norsemen,  the  coastmen  fleS  or 
submitted.  With  booty  and  plunder  they  sailed  on 
to  Scarborough;  but  there  the  townsfolk  were  brave* 
and  the  walls  were  strong.  The  Norsemen  ascended 
a  hill  above  the  town,  lit  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
tossed  the  burning  piles  down  on  the  roofis.  House 
after  house  caught  the  flame,  and  through  the  glare 
and  the  crash  ruslied  the  men  of  Hardrada.  Great 
was  the  slaughter,  and  ample  the  plunder;  and  the 
town,  awed  and  dopeopled,  submitted  to  flame  and  to 
sword. 

Then  tlie  fleet  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  Onse,  and 
landed  at  Bichall,  not  far  from  York;  but  Morcar,  the 
earl  of  Northumbria,  came  out  with  all  his  forces — 
all  the  stout  men  ankl  tall  of  the  great  race  of  the 
Anglo-Dane. 

Then  Hardi'ada  advanced  hi»^  flag,  called  Land- 
Eyda,  the  "Ravager  of  the  World,"  and,  chanthig  a 
war-stave,  led  his  men  to  the  onslaught. 

The  battle  was  fierce,  but  short.  The  English 
troops  were  de£ealed,  they  fled  iato  York;  and  the 
Eavager  of  the  World  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
gates  of  the  town.  An  exiled  chief,  however  tyran- 
ous  and  hateful,  hath  ever  some  friends  among  the 
desperate  and  lawless;  and  success  over  finds  allies 
among  the  weak  and  the  craven — so  many  Northum- 
brians now  came  to  the  side  4^'Tostig.  BissensionB 
and  mutiny  broke  out  aihid  the  garrison  withm;  Mor- 
car, unable  to  control  the  townsfolk,  was  driven  forth 
with  those  still  true  to  their  country  and  king,  and 
York  agreed  to  open  its  gates  to  tiie  cono^ering  in- 
vader. 

At  the  news  of  this  foe  on  the  north  side  of  the 
land,  King  Harold  was  compelled  to  withdraw  all  the 
forces  at  watch  in  the  south  against  the  tardy  inva- 
sion of  William.  It  was  now  deep  in  September; 
eight  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Norman  had 
launched  forth  his  vaunting  threat.  Would  he  now 
dare  to  come  ?  Come  or  not,  that  foe  was  afar,  and 
this  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country  I 

Now,  York  having  thus  capitulated,  all  the  land 
round  was  humbled  and  awed;  and  Hardrada  |ind 
Tostig  were  blithe  and  gay:  and  many  days,  thought 
they,  must  pass  ere  Harold  the  king  can  come  firom 
the  south  to  the  north. 

The  camp  of  the  Norseman  was  at  Stanford  bridge, 
and  that  day  it  was  settled  that  they  should  formally 
enter  YoA.  Their  ships  lay  in  the  river  beyond;  a 
large  portion  of  the  armament  was  with  the  ships. 
ThQ  day  was  warm,  and  the  men  with  Hardrada  had 
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laid  aside  their  heavy  mail  and  were  "makiug  merrv/' 
talking  of  the  plunder  of  York,  jeering  at  Saxon  valor, 
and  gloating  over  thoughlB  of  the  Saxon  maids,  whom 
Saxo%^len  had  failed  to  protect — when  suddenly  be- 
tween them  and  the  town  rose  and  rolled  a  great  cloud 
of  dust,  nigh  it  rose,  and  fast  it  rolled,  and  from 
the  heart  of  the  cloud  shone  the  spear  and  the  shield. 

**Wluit  array  comes  yonder?'*  said  Harold  Har- 
drada. 

Sorely,"  answered  Tostig,  *'it  comes  from  the  town 
that  we  are  to  enter  as  conquerors,  and  can  be  but 
the  friendly  Northumbrians  who  h^vo  deserted  Mor- 
car  for  me."  ♦ 

Near  and  nearer  came  the  force,  and  the  shine  of 
Mic  arms  was  like  the  glancing  of  ice. 

** Advance  the  World- Ravager!'*  cried  Harold  Har- 
drada,  ''draw  up,  and  to  armsT' 

Then,  picking  out  three  of  his  briskest  youths,  and 
he  dispatched  them  to  the  force  on  the  river  with  or- 
ders to  come  up  quick  to  the  aid.  For  already, 
through  the  cloud  and  amidst  the  spears,  was  seen 
the  flag  of  the  English  king.  On  the  previous  night 
King  Harold  had  entered  York,  unknown  to  the  in- 
vaders— appeased  the  mutiny — cheered  the  townsfolk; 
and  now  came,  like  the  thunderbolt  borne  by  the  wind 
to  clear  the  air  of  England  from  the  clouds  of  the 
North. 

Both  armaments  drew  np  in  haste,  and  Hardrada 
formed  his  array  in  the  form  of  a  circle — the  line  long 
but  not  deep,  the  wings  curving  round  till  they  met, 
shield  to  shield.  Those  who  stood  in  the  first  rank 
set  their  spear  shafts  on  Uie  ground,  their  points  lev- 
el with  the  breast  of  a  horseman;  those  in  the  second, 
with  spears  yet  lower,  level  wi(h  the  breast  of  a 
horse;  thus  forming  a  double  palisade  ngainst  the 
charge  of  cavalry. 

In  the  center  of  this  circle  was  placed  the  Ravager 
of  the  VVmrld  and  round  it  a  rampart  of  shields.  Be- 
hind that  rampart  was  the  accustomed  post  at  the 
onset  of  the  battle  for  the  kinr  and  his  body  guard. 
But  Tostig  was  in  front,  with  his  own  Northumbrian 
lion  banner,  and  his  chosen  men. 

While  this  army  was  thus  being  foimed,  the  Eng- 
lish king  was  marshalinghis  force  in  the  far  more  for- 
midable tactics,  which  mk  military  science  had  per- 
fected from  the  warfare  of  the  Danes.  That  form  of 
battalion,  invincible  hitherto  under  his  leadership,  was 
in  the  manner  of  a  wedge  or  triangle.  So  that,  in 
attack,  die  men  marched  on  the  foe  presenting  the 
smallest  possible  surface  to  the  missives,  and,  in  de- 
fense, all  three  lines  faced  the  assailants.  King  Har- 
old cast  his  eye  over  the  closing  lines,  and  then,  turn 
ing  to  Gurth,  who  rode  by  his  side,  said: 

"Take  one  man  from  yon  hostile  army,  and  with 
what  joy  should  we  charge  on  the  Northmen!'' 

"I  conceive  thee,**  answered  Gurth  mounifully, 
<'and  the  same  thought  of  that  one  man  makes  my 
arm  feel  palsied." 

The  king  mused,  and  drew  down  the  nasal  bar  of 
his  hehnot. 

"Thegns,*'  said  he  suddenly,  to  the  score  of  riders 
who  grouped  round  him,  ''follow."  And  shaking  the 
rein  of  his  horse,  King  Harold  rode  straight  to  that 
part  of  the  hostile  front  from  which  rose,  above  the 
spears,  the  Northumbrian  banner  of  Tostig.  'Won- 
dering, but  mute,  the  twenty  thegns  followed  him 


Before  the  gruu  array,  and  hard  by'Tostig's  banner 
the  king  checked  his  steed  and  cried*— 

<'Is  Tostig,  the  son  of  Oodwin  and  Githa,  by  tb 
flagpf  the  Northumbrian  earldom?" 

With  his  helmet  raised,  and  his  Norwegian  mantl< 
flowing  over  his  mail,  Earl  Tostig  rode  forth  ^tha 
voice,  and  came  up  to  the  speaker.  ^ 

"What  wouldst  tliou  with  me,  daring  fce?** 

The  Saxon  horseman  paused,  and  his  deep  void 
trembled  tenderly,  as  he  answered  slowly — 

'"Thy  brother.  King  Haroh),  sends  to  salute  thee 
Let  not  the  sons  from  the  same  womb,  wage,  in  th< 
soil  of  their  fathers,  unnatural  war." 

''What  will  Harold  the  king  give  to  his  brother? 
answered  Tostig,  "Northumbria  abeady  he  hath  be 
stowed  on  the  son  of  his  house's  foe." 

The  Saxon  hesitated,  and  a  rider  by  his  side  tool 
up  the  word. 

*'l£  the  Northumbrians  will  receive  thee  anii] 
Northumbria  shalt  thou  have,  and  the  king  will  be 
stow  his  late  earldom  of  Wessex  on  Morcar;  if  tb 
Northumbrians  reject  thee,  thou  shalt  have  all  tb 
lordships  which  King  Harold  hath  promised  to  G«rtli.^ 

"This  is  well,"  answered  Tostig;  and  he  seemed  t< 
pause  as  in  doubt;  when,  made  aware  of  this  parley 
King  Harold  Hardrada,  on  his  coal-bUck  steed,  witl 
his  helm  all  shining  with  gold,  rode  from  the  lines,  anc 
came  into  hearing. 

''Hal"  said  Tostig,  thou  turning  round,  as  the  giani 
form  of  the  Norse  king  throw  its  vast  shadow  ovei 
the  ground — 

"And  if  I  take  the  ofier,  what  will  Harold,  son  oi 
Godwin  give  to  my  friend  and  ally,  Hardrada  of  Nor- 
way?'' 

The  Saxon  rider  reared  his  head  at  these  wordf 
and  gazed  on  the  large  front  of  Hardrada,  as  he  an 
swered  loud  and  distinct — 

"Seven  feet  of  land  for  a  grave,  or,  seeing  that  he 
is  taller  than  other  man,  as  much  more  as  his  corse 
may  demand  I" 

"Then  go  back,  and  tell  Harold  my  brother  to  get 
ready  for  battle;  for  never  shall  the  scalds  and  the 
warriors  of  Norway  say  that  Tostig  lured  their  king 
in  his  cause,  to  betray  him  to  his  foe.  Here  dki  he 
come,  and  here  came  1,  to  win  as  the  brave  win,  or 
die  as  the  brave  die!" 

A  rider  of  younger  and  slighter  form  than  the  rest 
heie  whispered  the  Saxon  king — 

"Delay  no  more,  or  thy  men's  hearts  will  fear 
treason." 

The  tie  is  rent  from  my  heart,  O  Haco,"  answered 
the  king,  and  the  heart  flies  back  to  our  England." 

He  waved  his  hand,  turned  his  steed  and  rode  off 
The  eye  of  Hardrada  followed  the  horseman. 

And  who,"  he  asked  calmly,  "is  that  man  who 
spoke  so  well?" 

'*King  Harold,"  answered  Tostig,  briefly. 

"How,"  cried  the  Norseman,  reddening,  "how  was 
not  that  made  known  to  me  before.  Never  should 
he  have  gone  back-  -never  told  hereafter  the  doom  of 
this  day." 

With  all  his  ferocity,  his  envy,  his  grudge  to  Har- 
old, and  his  treason  to  England,  some  rude  notk>ns  of 
honor  still  lay  confused  in  the  breast  of  the  Saxon; 
and  he  answered  stoutly — 

"Imprudent  was  Harold's  coming,  and  enreat  hh 
danger;  but  he  came  to  offer  me  peace  and  dcffhinion. 
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Had  I  betrajrcd  him,  I  had  not  been  his  foe  but  his 
murderer  P' 

The  Norse  king  smiled  approvinglj,  and  said. 

'That  man  was  shorter  than  some  of  us,  but  be 
ode  firm  in  his  stirrups.*' 

And  then  this  extraordinarjr  person  began,  in  bis 
ich  full  voice  that  pealed  (Teep  as  an  organ,  to  chant 
lis  impromptu  wai'  song. 

Meanwhile  the  Saxon  phalanx  came  ob,  sloiV  and 
irm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  battle  began.  It  com- 
nenced  first  With  the  charge  of  the  English  cavaby 
never  numerous),  led  by  Leofwine  and  Haco,  but  the 
toublo  palisae  ofthe  Norman  spears  formed  an  impass- 
ible barrier;  and  the  horsemen,  recoiled  from  the  foe. 
larold  himself,  standing  on  a  little  eminence,  more 
ixposed  than  bis  meanest  soldier,  deliberately  eyed 
bo  sallies  of  the  horse,  and  watched  the  moment  he 
Dresaw,  when  eucottraged  by  his  own  sUs(>et]8o,  and 
he  feeble  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  the  Norsemen  would 
ift  their  spears  from  the  ground,  and  advance  them- 
elves  to  the  assault.  That  moment  came;  unable 
a  withhold  their  own  fiery  zeal,  stimulated  by  the 
romp  and  the  clash,  and  the  war  liymns  of  their  king 
ndhis  choral  Hcaldff,  the  Xorseman  broke  ground  and 
ame  on. 

•To  your  axes,  and  chargel"  cried  Uarold;  and  paas 
wg  from  the  center  to  t!ie  front,  be  led  on  the  array. 

The  impelfti  of  that  artful  phalanx  was  tremendous; 
t  pierced  through  the  ring  of  the  Norwegians;  It  clove 
ito  the  rampart  of  shields;  and  King  Harold's  battle 
X  was  the  first  that  shivered  that  wall  of  steel;  bis 
tep  the  first  that  strode  into  the  innerinost  circle 
hat  guarded  the  Ravager  of  the  World. 

Then  forth,  from  uudcr  the  shade  of  that  great  flag, 
ame,  himself  also  on  foot,  Harold  Hardrada;  shout- 
3^  and  chanting,  he  leaped  with  long  strides  into  the 
hick  of  the  onslaught.  He  had  flung  away  bis  shield, 
nd  swaying  with  both  hands  his  enormous  sword,  be 
owed  down  man  after  man,  till  space  grew  clear  be- 
)re  him;  and  the  English,  recoiling  in  awe  before  an 
mage  of  height  and  strength  that  seemed  supcrbu- 
lan,  left  but  one  form  staiiding  firm,  and  in  front  to 
ppose  bis  way. 

At  that  moment  the  whole  strife  seemed  not  to  bc- 
mg  to  an  age  comparatively  modern,  it  took  a  char 
cter  of  remotest  eld;  and  'fhor  and  Odin  seemed  to 
ave  returned  to  the  earth.  Behind  thjs  towering 
nd  Titan  warrior,  their  wild  bair  streaming  long  un- 
er  their  helms,  came  bis  scalds,  all  singing  their 
yrans,  drunk  with  the  madness  of  battle.  And  the 
lavager  of  the  World  tossed  and  flapped  as  it  fol- 
)wed,  so  that  the  vast  raven  depicted  on  its  folds 
eemod  horrid  with  life.  And  calm  and  alone,  his 
ye  watchful,  bis  ax  lifted,  his  foot  ready  for  rush  or 
>r  spring — but  firm  as  an  oak  against  flight — stood 
lie  last  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

Down  bounded  Hardrada,  and  down  shore  bis 
word;  King  Harold's  shield  was  cloven  in  two  and 
he  force  of  the  blow  brought  himself  to  bis  knee. 
(ut  as  swift  as  the  flash  of  that  sword,  he  sprang  to 
lis  feet;  and  as  Hardrada  still  bowed  his  head,  not 
ecovering  from  the  force  of  the  blow,  the  ax  of  the 
)axon  came  ao  full  on  his  helmet,  that  the  giant  reeled, 
iropped  his  sword,  and  stag^Tcd  back;  while  bis 
calds  and  his  chiefs  rushed  around  him.  That  gal- 
EkAt  stand  of  King  Harold  saved  his  English  fr^m 


flight;  and  now,  as  tliey  saw  him  almost  lost  ?n  the 
throng,  yet  still  cleaving  bis  way — on,  on— to  the 
raven  standard,  they  rallied  with  one  heart,  and 
shouting  forth,  "Out,  outl  Holy  crossc!"  fbi*ced 
their  way  to  his  side,  and  the  fight  now  waged  hot 
and  equal,  hand  to  hand.  Meanwhile  Hardrada, 
borne  a  little  apart^  and  relieved  from  his  dinted  hel- 
met, recovered  the  shock  of  the  weightiest  blow  that 
bad  ever  dimiricd  his  eye  and  numbed  bis  hand.  Toss 
ing  the  helmet  on  the  groimd,  his  bright  locks  glitter- 
ing like  sunbeams,  be  rushed  back  to  the  mdee. 
Again  helm  and  mail  went  down  before  hilfi;  again 
through  the  crowd  J»c  gaW  the  arm  that  had  smitten 
him;  again  he  «praug  lotlli  to  finish  the  war  with  0 
blow, — when  a  snaft  IVum  some  distant  bow  pierced 
the  throat  which  the  casque  now  left  barej  a  serund 
like  the  wail  of  a  death-song  nmrmured  brokenly  from 
his  lip^,  which  then  gushed  out  the  blood,  and  tossing 
up  bis  arms  wildly,  he  fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse. 
At  that  sight  a  yell  of  such  terror,  and  woe,  and 
wralh,  all  commingled,  broke  from  the  Norsemen, 
that  H  hushed  the  vcrv  war  for  the  moment! 

"On!'*  cried  the  Saxon  king,  "let  our  earth  take 
its  spoiler!  On  to  the  standarti,  and  the  day  is  our  own." 

"On  to  the  standard."  cried  Haco,  who,  bis  horse 
slain  un^  him,  all  bloody  with  wounds  not  his  own, 
now  canielo  the  king's  side.  Grim  and  tall  rose  the 
standard,  and  the  streamer  shrieked  and  flapped  in 
the  wind  as  if  the  raven  Lad  voice,  when  right  before 
Hai'old,  right  between  him  and  the  baimer,  stood 
Tostig  his  brother,  knowu  by  the  splendor  of  his  mail, 
the  gold  work  on  his  mantle-  known  by  the  fici-cc 
laugh,  and  defying  voice. 

"What  matters;"  cried  Ilaeo;  "strike.  O  King,  lor 
thy  crown.** 

Harold's  hand  griped  Haco's  arm  convidsively ;  he 
lowered  his  ax,  turned  round,  and  passed  shuddering- 
ly  away. 

Both  armies  now  paused  from  tlie  attack;  for  both 
were  thrown  into  great  disonler,  and  each  gladly 
gave  respite  to  the  other,  to  reform  its  own  shattered 
array. 

The  Norsemen  were  not  the  soldiers  to  yield  be- 
cause Iheir  leader  was  slain — rather  the  more  reso- 
lute to  fight,  since  revetige  was  now  added  to  valor; 
yet,  but  for  the  daring  and  promptness  with  which 
Tostig  had  cut  his  way  to  the  standard,  the  day  had 
been  already  decided. 

During  the  pause,  Harold  summoning  Uurth,  said 
to  him  in  great  emotion  "For  the  sake  of  Nature,  for 
the  love  of  God,  go,  0  Garib— go  to  Tostig;  urge 
him,  now  Hardrada  is  dead,  urge  him  to  peace.  All 
that  we  can  proftcr  with  honor,  profler— quarter  and 
free  rcticat  to  every  Norseman.  Oh,  save  me;  save 
us  from  a  brother's  blood." 

Gurth  lifted  his  helmet,  and  kissed  the  maSci  band 
that  grasped  bis  own. 

**I  go,"  said  he.  And  so,  bareheaded,  and  with  a 
siude  trumpeter,  he  went  to  the  hostile  lines. 

Harold  awaited  him  in  great  agitation;  nor  could 
any  man  have  guessed  what  bitter  and  awful  thoughts 
lay  in  that  heart,  from  which,  in  the  way  to  ptfwer, 
tie  after  tie  bad  been  wrenched  away.  He  did  not 
wait  long;  and  even  before  Gurth  rejoined  him,  he 
knew  by  a  unanimous  shout  of  fury,  to  which  the 
clash  of  countless  shields  chimed  in,  ibat  the  misc^ion 
had  been  in  vani. 
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Tostig  had  refused  to  hear  Gurth,  save  in  the  pres- 
euce  of  the  Norwegian  chiefs:  and  when  the  message 
had  been  delivered,  they  all  cried,  ''We  would  rather 
fall  one  across  the  corpse  of  the  otheri  than  leave  a 
6eld  in  which  our  king  was  slain/' 

*Te  hear  them,"    said  Tostig:    *'as   they   speak, 
speak  I." 

«*Notmine  this  guilt  too,  0  Godl"  said  Harold,  sol- 
emnly lifting  bis  hand  on  high.  *'Now,  then,  to  duty/* 
By  this  time  the  Norwegian  reinforcements  had  ar- 
rived from  Uic  ships,  and  Uiit?  for  a  short  time  render- 
ed the  conflict  that  immediatciv  ensued,  uncertain  and 
critical.     But  Harold's  generalship  was  now  as  con- 
summate as  his  valor  had  been  daring.      He  kept  his 
men  true  to  their  irrefragable  line.     Even  if  fragments 
spl  iutered  off,   each  fragment  threw  itself  into  the 
form  of  the  resistless  wedge.     One  Norwegian,  stand- 
mg  on  the  bridge  of  Stanford,  long  guarding  that 
pass;  and  no  less  than  forty  Saxons  are  said  to  have 
perished  by  his  arm.     To  him  the  English  king  sent 
a  generous  pledge,  not  only  of  safety  for  the  life,  but 
honor  for  the  valor.    The  viking  refused  to  surrender 
and  fell  at  lost  by   a  javelin  from  the  hand  of  Haco. 
As  if  in  him  had  been  embodied  the  unyielding  war 
god  of  the  Norsemen,  in  that  death,  died  the  last  hope 
of  the  vikinge       They  fell  literally  where  they  stood; 
many,  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  the  w^ght  of  their 
mail,  died  without  a  blow.     And   in  tire  shades  of 
uigbt-fedl,  Harold  stood   amidst  the  shattered  ram- 
parts of  shields,  his  foot  on  the  corpse  of  the  standard 
Dearer,  his  hand  on  the  Ravager  of  the  World. 

"Thy  brother's  corpse  is  borne  yonder,''  said  Haco, 
in  the  car  of  the  king,  as,  wiping  the  blood  from  his 
sword,  he  plunged  it  back  into  the  sheath. 

The  Norwegian  preparations  for  departure  were 
soon  made,  and  the  snips  vouch-safed  to  then:  convoy 
raised  anchor,  and  sailed  down  the  stream.  H9rold's 
eye  watched  the  ships  from  the  river  banks.  !  i 

"And  there,"  said  he,  at  last,  "there  glide  the  Wst 
sails  that  shall  ever  bear  the  devasting  Vaven  to  ihe 
shores  of  England.'* 

Truly,  for  in  that  field  bad  been  the  most  signal  de- 
feat those  warriors,  hitherto  almost  invincible,  had 
)cnown.  On  that  bier  lay  the  last  son  of  Berserker 
the  sea-king;  and  be  it,  0  Harold,  remembered  in 
thine  honor,  that  not  by  the  Norman,  but  by  thee, 
tme-hearted  Saxon,  was  trampled  on  the  English  soil 
the  "Ravager  of  the  Worlds' 

"So  be  it/'  said  Haco,  ''and  so,  methinks,  will  it  be. 
But  forget  not  the  descendant  of  the  Norsemen,  the 
Count  of  Rouen!" 

Harold  started,  and  turned  to  his  chiefs.  ''Sound 
trumpet,  and  fall  m.  To  York  we  march.  There,  re- 
settle the  earldom,  collect  the  spoil,  and  then  back, 
my  men,  to  the  southern  shores.  Yet  first  kneel  thou, 
Haco,  son  of  my  brother  Sweyn:  tby  deeds  were  done 
m  the  light  of  Heaven,  in  the  sight  of  warriors  in  the 
o^en  field:  so  should  thine  lienors  find  thee!  Not 
with  the  vain  fripperies  of  Norman  knighthood  do  1 
deck  thee,  but  make  thee  one  of  the  elder  brotherhood 
of  Minister  and  Miles.  1  gird  round  thy  loins  mine 
own  baldric  tf  pure  silver;  I  place  in  thy  hand  mine 
own  sword  of  plain   steel ;  <ind  bid  thee  rise  to  take 

L"  p|a<^^  in  council  and  camps  among  the  Proceros  of 
England— Earl  of  Hertford  and  Essex.  **Boy,"  whis- 
pered the  king,  as  he  bent  over  the  pale  check  of  his 
nephew,  'thank  not  me.     From  me  the  thanks  should 


come.  On  the  day  that  saw  Tostig's  crime  and  1 
death,  thou  didst  purify  the "  name  of  my  brotb 
Sweyn!     On  to  our  city  of  York!" 

High  banquet  was  held  in  York;  and,  according 
the  custom  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  the  king  con 
not  absent  himself  from  the  Victory  Feast  of  1 
thegns.  He  sate  at  the  head  of  ihe  boards,  bet  we 
his  brothers.  Morcar,  whose  departure  from  the  ci 
had  deprived  him  of  a  share  in  the  battle,  had  arriv 
that  day  with  his  brother  Edwin>  whom  he  had  go 
to  summon  to  his  aid.  And  though  the  yonng  eai 
envied  the  lame  they  bad  not  shared;  tl»e  envy  w 
noble. 

Gay  and  boistorous  was  the  wassail;  and  live 
'  the  Song,  loQg  neglected  in  England,  woke  as  it  wak 
ever,  at  the  breath  of  Joy  and  Fame.  As  in  I 
days  of  Alfred,  the  harp  passed  from  hand  to  bar 
martial  and  rough  the  strain  beneath  the  touch  of  1 
Anglo-Dane,  more  refined  and  thoughtful  the  lay  wh 
it  chimed  to  the  voice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  1 
memory  of  Tostig — all  guilty  though  he  was- 
brother  slain  in  war  with  a  broUier,  lay  heavy  on  H 
old's  soul.  Still,  so  had  he  schooled  and  trained  hi 
self  to  live  but  for  England— know  no  joy  and  no  ^ 
not  hers — that  by  de^ees  and  strong  efforts  he  she 
off  bis  gloom.  And  music,  and  song,  and  wine,  a 
blazing  lights,  and  the  proud  sight  of  those  long  lit 
of  valiant  men,  whose  hearts  nad  beat  and  wh( 
bands  had  triumphed  in  the  same  caiM^  all  aided 
link  his  senses  with  the  gladness  of  the  hour. 

And  now,  as  uieht  advc^nced,  Leofwtne,  who  ti 
ever  a  favorite  in  the  banquet,  as  Gurth  in  the  coi 
oil,  rose  to  propose  the  drmk-Jioel,  which  carries  1 
most  characteristic  of  our  modern  social  customs 
an  antiquity  so  remote.  And  the  roar  was  hushed 
the  sight  of  the  young  earPs  winsome  face.  With  i 
decorum,  he  uncoverod  bis  head,  composed  his  coi 
tenqtnce,  and  began: 

**Craving  forgiveness  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  t 
noble  assembly,"  said  Leufwine,  "in  which  are 
many  from  whom  what  I  intend  to  propose  woi 
come  with  better  grace,  I  would  remind  you  that  "W 
liam.  Count  of  the  Normans,  meditates  a  pleasure  < 
cursion,  of  the  same  natuue  as  our  late  visitor,  Har 
Hardrada." 

A  scornful  laugh  rang  through  the  ball. 
"And  as  we  English  are  hospitable  folk,  and  g 
any  man,  who  asks,  meat  and  board  for  one  night, 
one  day's  welcome,   methinks,    will   be  all  that 
Gouut  of  the   Normans   will  need  at   our   Enffl 
hands." 

Flushed  with   the  joyous  insolence   of  wme, 
wassailers  roared  applaiise. 

Wherefore,  this  drinh-hocl  M  William  of  B,o\m 
And,  to  borrow  a  saying  now  in  (jvcry  man's  lips,  c 
iiirhlch,  I  think,  our  good  scops  will  take  care  that  i 
children's  children  shall  learn  by  heart — since 
covets  our  Saxon  soil,  'seven  feet  of  land'  in  fw 
pledge  to  him  forever!" 

*'Drink-Jio€l  to  William  the  Norman!"  shouted  i 
revelers;  and  each  mau#  with  mocking  formality^  U 
of  his  cap,  kissed  bis  baud,  and  bowed.  ''Dnni-hoei 
William  the  Norman!"  And  tlie  shout  rolled  frt 
floor  to  roof — wbcn,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproai 
man,  all  bedabbled  with  dust  and  mire,  mabed  ii 
the  hall,  rushed  through  the  rows  of  the  bananetc 
rushed  to  the  throne-chair  of  Harold,  and  cried  al« 
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W^iHiam  llie  Normftu  is  encamped  on  the  sbores  of 
3us8ex;  and  with  the  mightieat  armament  ever  yet 
seen  in  England,  is  ravaging  the  land  far  and  near. 


^I.ITER  CROMWELL  — HIS  LITE 
'   e&^R(ACTB£ 


AND 


BY    HOWARD  W.  TLLLIDGE. 


•*Put  yonr  trust  Id  God.  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

Elizabbth  and  Cromwell!  Uow  well  their  names 
class  together!  How  well  the  missions  they  repre- 
sent i  Their  fame  and  their  infamy,  §ocording.to  the 
point  of  view  taken,  have  both  come  from  thef  same 
HMTce&il,  heroic  character,  the  same  belief  in  their 
[iiissions,  aiKl  their  strikingly  comparable  acts.  How 
QAUch  like  two  halves  of  one  vf hole  are  they?  Thoy 
Eire  aa  two  great  h;istruments  of  destiny  ^ised  up  to 
2oiii|^lete  one  great  work,  to  let  the  world  go  on,  and 
bring  forth  those  m3ghty  changes  out  of  which  not 
>aly  has  the  rel^ious  face  of  Europe  been  changed, 
but  republican  empire  grown  up  (almost  in  a  day 
in  six  thousand  years)  to  its  present  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

Where  would  >haTe  stood  the  old  world  tu-day? 

whore  woitkl  have  been  republican  America,  had  not 
Providence  givtfu  us  an  Etizabeth  and  a  Cromwell  7 
Moreover,  those  instruments  must  have  been  of  a 
corresponding- type  in  their  missloiis  and  characters, 
For  in  stHking  down  the  massive  consolidations  of 
»^es,  destiny  must  raise  up  individuals  as  mighty 
t)attQriug-ram0;  and  they  must  believe  in  their  own 
Ddisdions  and  force  the  issue  of  the  times.  Eli/aboth 
lefied  Popes,  battled  against  thm  right  divine,  over- 
threw the  Oath^c  Chaich  in  her  realm,  almost  in  a 
lay;  ostablished  the  supremacy  of  ibe  throne,  and 
^ai^ried  empire  onward  upon  her  imperial  shoulders. 
She  further  fortified  the  struggling  Protestants  in 
Gtermanv,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Nothcrlauds,  and 
:^ot1ana.  Her  countenance  and  alliance  encouraged 
tbc'rctolution  of  the  age  everywhere j  and  even  to 
bhose  whom  she  aided  indirectly,  Elizabeth,  among 
sovereigns  the  representative  of  t^^ra,  became  as  a 
tower  of  strength. 

Cromwell)  in  his  tarn,  completes  the  other  half  of 
Lhe  age ;  and  uow  the  work  is  both  in  antagonism  and 
concord  with  the  first  half  which  Elizabeth  typed. 
Hmre  again  wo  see  that  religious  revolutfens  produce 
their  exact  counterpart,  in  social  and  political  changes; 
aind  in  the  case  of  these  remarkable  characters  and 
their  snrrouadings,  one  seeais  like  the  other  repeated 
in  a-tfeW  but  closely  relative  phase.  How  much  Eliza- 
beth and  ^duspoarc  type  their  age !  How  much 
Cromwell  and  MiUdn  tlieirs !  How  marked  their  rc- 
latioii  and  comparison!  Etizabeth  made  CromwcU  a 
QCoeEfsity.  So  sure  as  that  she  had  come,  so  must  he 
EblWw,  and  their  correspondents  of  mission  and  char- 
acter were  certain  to  be  remarkable,  She  know  not 
^t  hi  heating  dowi^  the  past,  whicb  Popes  i^cpre- 
senled,  she  was  calling  u|)  a  chaiaoter  like  bcrself, 
but  ieading  auiUbcr  mission  in  the  world's  destiny,  to 
pafl  down  tluj  other  half  of  the  past,  which  Diouarchs 
lield  by.  assumed  right  divine.  Cromwell  in  reality 
was  hm*  heir,  and  not  James  of  Scotland — the  heir  of 
[ier  mtasioo;  the  heir  of  her  imperial  sway,  and  the 


repeater  of  the  acts  that  have  blackened  their  names 
to  this  day  in  the  people's  minds.    She  sent  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart  to  tlie  headsman  in  1586,  under 
tho  infatuation  that  her  rival  cousin,  being  the  heiress 
and  claimant  of  her  tlu'oiic,  and  a  CathoKc  princess, 
must  be  sacrificed  as  a  dire  necessity;  and  Cromwell, 
under  a  similar  infatuatiou,  sent  her  grandson,  Charles 
the  First,  to  the  ax,  Jan.  30,  1649.     If  we  carry  the 
suggestive  train  of  relations  further,  William  of  Or- 
ange (William  the  Third  of  England)  comes  the  next, 
as  the  heir  to  the  leadership  of  tbc  age,  and  James 
the  Second  loses  bis  throne,  by  the  revolution  of  1 688, 
but  not  his  head  like  his  father  Charles  and  gieat 
grandmother  Mary.     What  evil  fate  was  thei*c  with 
the  Stuai'ts  ?    This  one,  and  no  other :  they  were  ever 
with  the  past,  and  not  with  the  future;  they  were 
ever  standing  in  the  way  of  the  onward-rolliug  world, 
and  not  leading  it;  and  they  fell  upon  times  when  the 
ponderous  wheels  were  rolling.    They  were,  the  whole 
race  of  them,  crushed  beneath  those  wheels.     Shall 
we  bold  William  of  Orange,  or  Cromwell,  or  Eliza- 
beth, or  the  revolutions  uf  the  people,  in  too  strict 
account  because  the  times  wen;  onwald  and  the  Stu- 
arts would  stand  in  the  way,  or  disgrace  an  earnest 
^-ge  by  profligacy?     Who  are  thoy  that  a  world  should 
wait  for  them,  or  be  hindered  by  them?     The  only 
good  they  ever  did  to  the  world  was  that,  in  a  time 
big  with  empire  and  revolutions,  which  have  not  yet 
found  all  their  final  issues,  their  evil  ^nius  threw  the 
greatest  of  those  issues  upon  this  continent.     We  may 
weep  for  their  unfortunate'  lives  and  cruel  fates,  but 
shall  we  more  than  for  George  the  Third,  who  lost 
more  than  a  head  and  a  throne  when  he  stood  in  the 
way  and  lost  America?     George  Washington  and  his 
compeers  held  the  world's  destiny  that  had  passed 
farther  on  ther  western  course  of  empire,, and  George 
the  Thurd's  liead  would  l»avc  been  cut  off  too,  had  it 
been  under  the  wheels;  but  the  world,  with  its  van, 
had  passed  England,  and  America  held  the  leadership 
now.     Perchance  that  saved  George  the  Third  from 
the  fate  of  the  Stuarts. 

To  fully  comprehend  an  era  wo  must  have  its  links 
in  the  chain;  nor  must  wc  think  that  Elizabeth  and 
Cromwell  are  far  removcnl  from  us  because  a  couple 
of  centuries  stand  between  us  and  them.  They,  in 
the  aggregate  periods  of  empires,  are  but  as  years  in 
man's  thrce-Bcorc-and-teu. 

The  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Churdi,  since  Eliza- 
beth fully  exploded  it  in  England,  had  become  explod- 
ed for  all  tiihe.     In  hurhng  Popes,  as  her  father  had 
done,  horn  temporal  dominion  in  her  realm,  she  hurled 
thorn  from  final  temporal  supremacy  everywhere?.    One 
was  but  the  bogiuniug,  Che  other  the  great  consum- 
mation.    And  Uicie  is  the  relative  of  this  in  what 
Oliver  Cromwell  repreKcntedj*'  It  was'  tho  supremacy 
of  the  people,  and  the  Church  spiritual,  above  mon- 
archdom  and  popedom  of  every  name.     It  is  not  the 
Roman   Catholic   religion    that  is   exploded,  or  tlic 
Protestant  religion.     They   may  advance  to  higher     j 
forms  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  still  continue  to     ' 
divide  the  world,  till  in  a  circle  they  meet  in  Christian     | 
brotherhood  of  two  faiths,  vying  fogethrr  in  liberality     , 
of  spirit  and   i»ri)grcS8ivc  institution^^  oi  church  and 
state.     But  Elizabeth  cast  out  the  supremacy  of  pope-     ' 
dpm,  and  Cromwell  cast  (mt  the  supremacy  of  kings     I 
aoove  peoples.     The  problem  solved  in  them  and  their 
era,  for  it  was  two  halves '"^aS^^  no? VwV^holcs,  was 
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tliat  the  Jinale  is  the  Oharch  and  the  people,  with  the 
king-craft  and  priest-craft  demolished. 

Oliver  Cromweli  was  forty  years  of  ag«  before  he 
began  to  make  his  great  mark  in  the  world.  He  was 
born  at  Huntingdon,  April  25th,  1699,  and  hence  Was 
living  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1603. 
There  were  in  the  world  together,  the  one  going  oft 
the  other  coming  on,  the  stage  of  life,  two  of  the 
mightiest  personages  of  English  history — a  male  and 
female — both  of  whom  so  well  represented  Englv^d 
in  their  own  great  cliaiacters,  and  under  whosepotent 
rule  England  gained  a  prestige  of  empire  in  Europe, 
such  as  she  held  not  before  nor  since  has  held,  nor 
ever  will  again,  unless  such  pet'sonages  rise  once  more 
to  fill  an  old  nation  with  the  might  of  manhood  and 
the  grand  earnestness  of  a  mission. 

Cromwell  was  of  Welsh  extraction;  but  his  ances- 
tor, whose  name  was  Williams,  married  a  sister  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Cromwell ;  and,  by  marriage,  his  family 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  best  names  of  Eng^ 
land.  He  is  also  said  to  be  related  to  the  Stuarts, 
by  his  mother^s  side ;  and  if  his  £amily  pedigree  be 
coiTect  in  tliis,  Charles  II  was  a  distant  cousin  erf 
Oliver's. 

When  boys  of  about  the  same  age,  so  runs  the 
traditions  of  Huntingdon,  Charles  and  Oliver  met  at 
Hinchinbrook  House,  the  seat  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  youths  bad  not  lonff  been  together 
before  they  disagreed,  and  Oliver,  who  regarded  his 
princely  sanctity  as  little  then  as  thereafter,  thrashed 
the  then  ftiture  '^Lord's  Anointed,"  in  kingK^raft  pat- 
lance,  and  made  the  Uood  flow  copiously  from  the 
prince's  nose.  'This  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  pre- 
sage for  the  king  when  the  civil  war  conimenced.'' 

It  is  said. that,  when  a  boy,  Oliver  4iad  a  remark- 
able vision.  Noble,  an  eminent  authority,  tells  us 
that  Cromwell  himself  ''often  averred,  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  glory,  that  ou  a  certain  night  in 
childhood  he  saw  a  gigantic  figure,  whicb  came  and 
opened  the  curtains  of  his  bed  and  told  him  that  be 
should  be  the  greatest  person  in  the  kmgdoro,  but  did* 
not  mohtiuD  the  word  king;''  and,  continues  Noble, 
'^though  he  was  told  of  the  folly,  as  well  as  wicked* 
ness  of  such  assertion,  he.  persisted  in  it,  for  which  be 
was  flogged  by  Dr.  Beard  at  the  particular  desire  of 
his  father;  notwithstanding  which,  be  would  some- 
times repeat  it  to  his  uncle  Stewart,  who  told  him  it 
was  traitorous  to  relate  it."  Those  who  have  aimed 
to  blacken  the  name  of  Oliver,  Budi  as  Lord  Claren- 
don, also  refer  to  this  vision  as  a  proof  of  OromweU's 
vwionary  and  fanatical  tendency  of  mind,  and  his 
ambitious  dreams  from  childhood  of  the  crown.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  as  his  relative,  Oliver  CromwcU, 
Esq.,  would  have  us  believe  that  his -great  kinsmHn 
ought  not  to  have  anything  so  disreputable  as  a  vision 
pinned  on  to  his  memory.  But  wherefore  should  he 
not  see  a  vision,  or  have  a  dream  of  empire  to  come 
in  his  Hie?  Such  men  as  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  do 
thus  dream  and  hoc  visions  in  their  boyhood,  of 
arinic'rt  at  llicir  cummaud  and  scepters  in  their  grasp, 
and  we  ilocd  no  higher  psychological  explanation  than 
the  great  eouccptive  instincts  of  their  imperial  minds, 
that  paints,  in  fancy's  iorxnur  the  kingdoms  in  tbem- 
(     Kclvofl. 
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No.  2. 

We  have  shown  that  the  days  of  Abraham,  aa  wel 
as  those  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  were  dark,  gloOTn 
and  backward  periods  of  our  world's  historj.  In 
truths  revealed  to  Jewish  prophets  were  valiMkb] 
inde^,  and  exalted  in  character,  but  their  blesse 
effects  were  mainly  confined  to  their  own  souls.  I: 
their  isolated  and  unknown  little  nation,  these  Boi 
itary  lights  of  revealed  truth  seldom  had  even  th 
companionship  of  a  friend.  Darkness  surrounds 
them  in  th^u:  own  nation,  while  a  denser  gloom  and 
deepet  bairbarism  prevailed  over  the  world  outside. 

W  hen  we  talk  of  apostolic  days  as  wondrous  time 
of  light  and  truth,  from  which  the  world  has  retw 
graded,  we  forget  that,  holy  and  sublime  as  were  th 
truths,  such  men  bore  witness  to,  their  own  age  di( 
not  accept  them.  We  forget  ihat  it  was  tbe4a«e  pc 
riods  of  the  world  which  first  endorsed  their  Tiow8;a^e 
had  to  pass  before  their  leaven  spread  aiwaad  and  ub 
impregnated  laige  nationalities.  B^re  the  idol 
m^ted  from  Aq  thrones  to  give  plaoe  to  the  one  Js 
hovabj  and  heart^worship  superseded — even  in  de 
gree^bloody  sacrifioes  to  revengeful  deities. 

We  have  never  asserted  that  superior  light  mi 

goriouB  privileges  were  not  enjoyed  by  these  men  oi 
od.  Our  point  is  that  their  age  did  not  share  tbem 
They  had  revelation,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  it  U 
themselves.  The  difference  between  their  age  and 
later  ones  was,  that  in  their  time  a  few  men  had  rev«^ 
ation  but  with  no  effect  on  the  world  at  largej  while 
in  later  periods,  the  world  did  not  have  such  specia] 
i-evelations,  but  it  had  the  eff'ecis  of  those  revelatione 
-—spreading  like  wild-fire — modifying  customs,  laws, 
and  changing  the  foiths  of  the  entire  civilized  globs. 
Hence  the  world  as  a  whole  did  advance.  They  did 
not  have  the  bleMHOg  of  living  prophets  as  m  the 
Jewish  days,  but  the  world  had  far  less  of  the  bmtal 
faidu  and  bloody  practices  of  the  days  when  such 
prophets  lived. 

We  are  not  trying  the  question  whether  one  man, 
or  sixty,  had  more  light  in  ancient  ^ys  than  after- 
wards; but  whether — balancing  one  thing  with  saoth- 
er — the  world  at  laige  had  more  as  it  advaased  in 
age.  Who  would  exchange  the  bloody  and  beaded 
days  of  Abraham  fi>r  the  generous  and  ent^mosd 
civilization  that  began  to  warm  the  heM*ts  of  ttaahiad 
in  the  days  of  Jesus?  In  Abraham's  days,  mea,  in 
general,  did  not  live,  they  simply  existed,  htiog 
and  drinking  is  not  life,  it  is  simply  v^tatinff. 
What  is  lifewithout  music  and  literature  for  the  mind, 
or  without  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  affection  ibr 
the  heart.  Or  what,  agam,  without  protediiett  aid  se* 
curity  between  man  and  man.  In  the  davfl  of  Aim- 
ham,  and  even  of  the  prophets  who  succeedea  hiaii with 
the  world  at  large  the  intelleet  and  the  heart  Iwth 
slept  J  it  was  one  bloody  rule  of  might — oneoeaselesB 
period  of  robbery  and  wrong  to  earth's  uncfffiending 
millions;  but  as  ages  rolled  along,  when  the  pn^bsts 
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their  g»ave8,  partly  Uirougli  the  words  of  the  dead 
ophets  themselves,  and  partly  throi^h  other  oivil- 
ng  iDflucnces,  the  enjoyttentB  of  life  be^  to  be 
alized  and  the  principles  of  right  and  Bumanlty 
kincd  ground  amongst  men — ^firom  whicli  their  have 
ver  receded.  And  there  has  been  as  much  solid 
iVancement  since  the  days  of  Jesus,  as  ever  before. 
le  Church  of  Revelation  fell  away,  and  the  f  riest- 
•od  was  in  a  sense  "caught  back  to  God  and  to  his 
rone,"  but  the  progress  of  humanity  did  not  stop, 
"ondrous  agencies  preparing  the  day  for  the  period 
ben  that  priesthood  should  be  restored,  began  to 
evail  everywhere.  The  priesthood  witk  its  ordin- 
ices  ceased  for  a  time;  but  many  of  the  gi^eatest, 
ost  purifying  and  elevating  of  its  principles  instead 

being  crushed  out,  have  ceaselessly  gained  ground. 
be  Gospel  is   incomplete  without  Priesthood  and 
rdinances;  that  is  to  say,  its  best  eflfects  cannot  pos- 
bly  be  obtained  without  them — and  the  whole  world 
ill  realize  this   sooner  or  later — but  the  Gospel  in- 
udes  much  more  than  these  divinu  institutions:     It 
ichides  freedom  of  opinion;   it  includes  the  rights  of 
len  to  their  own;   and  the  right  of  self-ffovernment. 
a  all  these  things  the   world  was  wolulTy  behmd  in 
he  days  of  Jesus.     Indeed,  the  first  grand  assertion 
f  tbese  truths;  and  their  first  acceptanee  by  the  world 
a  general,  has  been  since  the  apostles  left  the  earth, 
'hey  were  believed  by  individuals  in  their  times,  but 
rere  asserted  in  secret  and  with  fetfl*  and  trembling, 
t  bas  taken  later  ages  to  popularize  them  and  bear 
kiem  triumphantly  aloft.  Had  not  the  world  advanced 
ince  tiic  days  of  thQ  apostles,  there  would  t0rw  be  no 
American  nation — no  such  thing  as  English  liberties. 
5uch  grand  conceptions  had  then  not  even  entered  the 
learts  of  men.      The  ancient  aposlles  Aemsclves  did 
iot  dare  assert  them,   but  taught   submission  to  the 
lespotic,  malicious  and  revengeful,  "powers  that  be" 
IS  ordained  of  God.     To  day  wc  tread  such  tyran- 
lies  beneath  our  feet,   topple   such   rulers  from  thour 
ihrones,  and  strike  into  the  dust  their  "divine  right"  to 
rule  or  hurt  even  a  hair  of  the  begger  in  the  streets. 
To  this  point  of  human  freedom  and  individual  liber- 
ty, we  have  only  arrived  through  the  slow  process  of 
ages— a  point  to   which   We  never  should  have  at- 
tained but  for  the  fact  that  the  world  is  ceaselessly 
advancing  a|||  getting  better  all  the  time. 

S^EY'S    HISTORY. 

This  valuable  histoiical  record,  to  which  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  future  ages  will  doubtlessly  be  admir- 
ingly turned,  is  omited  this  week.  Its  learned  and 
kborious  author  having  undertaken  to  see  the  gov- 
ernment through  its  labors,  was,  the  last  time  heard 
from,  surrounded  to  his  armpits  with  stats  documents 
and  fighting  his  way  through*  Unless  the  governor- 
ship of  the  four  States  to  which  we  are  to  belong,  be 
forced  upon  him  by  a  grateful  nation,  Saxey  will, 
probably,  return  to  private  life  m  a  few  days  and  re- 
sume his  brilliant  biographical  sketch.  "So  mote  it 
be.'' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  CuNaTANT  SuBSCiuuifiu  tuoM  THK  FiiwT  ^Lo  Writes  U8  some 
noDiCDBe  about  "the  monarchy  of  such  a  Dynasty  as  you  have 

E laced  upon  tbe  tbrone**  is  requested  not  to  be  in   a  hurry 
utto  wait  awhile  and  he  will  see    some   one  else   on   "The 
Throne/* 
RBoiartK.-^-The  words  Aleph  Beth,   Gimcl,  etc.,   dividing 

Sortiona  of  the  Psalm  referred  to.  arc  the  first  letters  of  the 
[obrew  alphabet.    They  are  u«ed,  we  believe,  to  divide  the 
Pealm  into  portions  sufficient  for  certain  religious  exercises . 


Pleas A>a'  Grovj:,  Fbu.  Sth.  .I86{). 
Mk.  Uihbd  Man:  .        ._ 

Dear  Sir~I  have  a  question,  I  wiiut  you  to  aufjwer ,  m  yv^r 
next  communication  to  the  public.  Since  I  saw  your  last,  x 
have  been  confined  to  my  bed  some  nine  or  ten  days  and 
nights  with  a  fever,  attended  with  a  dreadful  cough.  Yes,  I 
coughed  until  my  eyes  were  ready  to  fly  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  my  head  and  body  felt  all  smashed  up.  As  for  sleeping, 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  for  either  myself  or  my  family. 
Although  I  swallowed  more  prescriptions  than  is  made  up  at 
W .  S.  (fs  Btore  in  a  month,  yet  I  could  not  get  any  permanent 
relief;  so  I  became  quite  disheartened,  and  concluded  mine 
wag  a  hard  case  When  all  of  a  sudden,  a  happy  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind— Try  and  Read. 

So  I  adjusted  my  lamp,  and  commenced  reading  the  Utah 
Maoazink.  I  read,  and  read,  and  read, until  all  my  family  were 
fast  asleep;  and  I  still  kept  reading,  when  suddenly  my  wife 
awoke,  and  being  surprised  at  how  long  a  tinae  1  had  been 
qaiet,  and  free  from  coughing,  said:  "Why,  father,  you  must 
be  better."  I  looked  up  and  thought  a  while,  tJien  said,  4 
think  lam/'  So  down  I  put  Ihc  Magazd{I5,  and  lowered  my 
lamp,  and  prepared  for  a  nap.  But,  lo  1  just  as  1  was  fixed  all 
right,  I  began  coughing  again  as  bad  as  ever,  until  all  the 
faWy  werlwide  awake  again.  Well,  thought  I,  I'll  try  read- 
ing  again,  and  see  if  that  will  stop  ray  coughing.  So  I  com- 
mMi^d  reading  things  theatrical,  qulzical  and  historical;  things 
intellectuaTnovel  and  orthodoxical;  things  biographical,  scien- 
tific and  phrenological;  things  political,  geological  and  poeti- 
cal; which  with  other  things,  combined,  I  think  are  com- 
mendable; for  the  influence  it  diflfuses  is  <|uilc  evangelical. 

Well,  you  wiU  say,  "Question,  question."  Don  t  be  m  a 
hurry,  I  am  coming  to  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  it  will  bo  a  tbaser 
when  it  does  come.  Here  it  is:  What  is  it  in  or  about  the 
Utah  Ma«azkw  that  so  enchants  ite  readers  as  to  make  them 
forget  to  cough,  when  they  have  colds  and  their  lungs  are  full 
of  phlegm?  (I  cannot  answer  it,  for  I  am  not  a  professional 
man,  perhaps  the  *'only  one  west  of  the  Missouri  river.")  Well. 
if  your  modesty  prevents  you  from  doing  so  just  ^p  to  the 
other  end  of  your  office,  to  the  desk  of  my  intellcctiial  friend 
Edward,  and  got  the  loan  of  his  pen  and  ink,  and  you  will 
have  the  idea  m  bold  relief  in  a  few  seconds. 

Ah !  talking  about  ideas,  I  had  one  this  morning.  I  thought 
that  if  reading  the  Utah  Magazine  would  stop  every  one  frona 
coughing  that  had  a  cold  why,  surely  writing  to  your/ •Hired 
man,'*  would  cure  both  cold  and  cough  too.  So  up  I  jumped, 
called  for  my  writing  desk,  pillows  to  my  back,  and  a  blanket 
over  my  shoulder,  and  at  it  I  wopt,  setting  up  m  bed,  like 
Darbv  and  Joan  (minus  Joan  and  the  night-cap).  Now,  if  my 
experiment  proves  a  success,  I  shall  largely  patronize  the 
Utah  MAOAm^B.  Here  is  my  first  specimen  for  publication, 
which  I  shaU  expect  to  appear,  when  I  send  the  pay. 

To  all  Utah  (before  it  is  cut  up)  and  every  body  elsc-The 
beet  Cough-curing  and  Coueh-prei«ntkig  medicine  m  the 
world  (barring  Ayer's  cherry  pectoral  and  o^Joj  remedies) 
Say  be  obtainid  aUis,  at  Oodbe's,  Exchange  Buildings,  Salt 
Lake  City,  by  writing  to  the  Hired  Man.  at  the  office  of  the 
Uteh  Magazine.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ENGLISH  MAGAZXNESjfliND  NEWSPAPPER8. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  corrected  prospectus  of  our  new 
volume,  to  be  found  in  this  number.        .     ..  ^   ^     ...    ..  ^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  added  U)  the  list  of  publications, 
to  be  given  free  to  clubs  for  the  Utah  Mahazine,  those  popular 
periodicals,  The  Family  Herald,  The  London  Journal,  and  Bow 
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CHAPTER  II. 

There  was  one  person  on  board  the  Fair  Endeavor  who 
watched  Ned  Garrow  depart  with  an  anxious  countenance- 
one  person  who,  as  he  walked  briskly  awav,  felt  her  heart  the 
lighter  for  every  step  he  took.  Thh  was  Miss  Marion  Wyatt— 
a  young  lady  possessing  a  handsome,  but  rather  heayy,  fkce, 
a  singularly  quiet  step,  and  observing  manner,  and  a  ready 
hand.  Did  any  one  mislay  a  book,  Miss  Marion  Wyatt  alwavs 
knew  where  it  was,  and  her  slim  fingers  seemed  ever  on  the 
alert  to  fetch  it  forth  from  some  forgotten  nook.  Did  any  lady 
passenger  lose  her  work,  hor  scissors,  her  thimble,  Miss  Wyatt 
was  usually  appealed  to  with  success;  her  observant  eye  had 
seen  the  missing  article,  or  nimble  hand  had  picked  it  up,  and 
stored  it  away  In  safety.  People  grew  exceedingly  grateful  to 
her  for  these  little  attentions.  "What  a  head  you  have!"  said 
the  ladies,  admiringly,  as  they  pocketed  their  restored  prop- 
erty. 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  obligiugl''  observed  the  gen- 
tlemen, as  some  old,  faded  glove,  some  battered  cigar-case, 
some  worthless  penholder,  was  amiably  restored  to  them 
by  watchful  Miss  Wyatt. 

Of  course,  there  were  occasions  when  this  young  lady's  wary 
eye  and  ready  hand  were  both  at  fault-— occasions  when  thinos 
were  irretrievably  lost,  and  all  her  willing  readiness  to  aid  In 
their  search  proved  unavailing.  This  was  the  case  once,  when 
ivory  card-cases  mysteriously  disappeared.  On  each  of  these 
occasions,  Miss  Wyatt  had  not  seen  the  articles  in  question; 
she  had  been  unfortunately  reading  or  wrUing,  and,  tharefore 
missed  these  opportunities  of  showing  a  kindness  to  her  fellow- 
passengers. 

"My  dear  Miss  Wyatt,  if  you  have  not  teen  my  thimble,  1 
five  it  up  altogether,''  remarked  the  lady  who  had  lost  it;  '*for 

am  sure  there  is  no  one  else  who  would  have  the  sense  and 
kindness  to  notice  in  what  careless  place  I  left  if 

"I  have  searched  for  it  everywhere/'  reuM)nded  Miss  Wyatt, 
with  immense  earnestness;  *'aud  I  am  quHe  certain  I  should 
have  found  it,  had  it  been  here.  It  is  my  opinion  one  of  those 
mischievous  children  has  thrown  it  overboard." 

This  caused  the  old  maid  to  whom  she  spoke  to  regard  the 
children  for  many  a  day  with  a  malignant  eye;  but  it  also 
caused  her  t«  cease  all  search  for  the  mlssiDg  property,  as  use- 
less. 

Meanwhile,  the  thimble,  the  card-case,  and  many  other  little 
things  of  value,  reposed  quietly  iu  Mies  Wyatt'e  trunk.  She 
hana  a  mania  for  pilfering  smaU  articles;  and  being  rich,  and 
apparently  above  suspicion,  she  wus  able  to  indulge  hor  pro- 
pensity with  very  little  risk.  The  only  child  of  a  wealthy 
money-lender,  who  adored  her,  and  who  gratiflod  her  tastes 
and  fiincies  with  a  lavish  hand,  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  her 
mind,  grown  morbid  Uirough  indulgence,  should  at  last  habker 
after  unattainable  things.  Some  good  that  was  not  to  be 
bought,  some  pleasure  belonging  to  another,  was  invariably 
the  possession  which  she  most  coveted.  Card-cases  and  other 
toys  hor  father  would  have  bought  her  by  the  dozen;  but  those 
would  have  had  no  value  in  her  eyes.  No  one  would  have 
missed  them,  no  one  would  have  searched  for  them  grieving; 
in  a  word,  the  sense  and  sorrow  of  loss  in  another  was  what 
pleased  her,  and  not  the  gain  to  herself.  This  strange  Bolfish- 
ness— this  cruel  greed  in  her  soul —was  the  fruit  of  all  these 
vears  of  blind  inuulgenil!  during  which  hor  father  had  gratified 
her  every  whim. 

"Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  says  a  proverb.  That  meaus, 
there  is  an  affinity  iu  evil,  and  a  covetous  eye  will  recognize  a 
kindred  spirit  with  half  a  glance.  Thus,  Miss  Marion  \^yatt, 
i«atching  r^ed  Carrow,  soon  perceived  an  uneasiness  iu  the 
man--a  false  flow  of  spirits,  and  a  forced  tranquility,  which,  la 
her  acute  mind,  betokened  the  possession  of  unlawful  goods. 
It  amused  hor  to  notice  how  often  his  eyes  turned  to  bis  cabin 
door,  how  quick  his  step  grow  as  he  neared  it,  and  how  nerv- 
ous and  eager  his  hand  appeared  as  he  closed  it  agaiust  the 
world.  Then,  again,  this  closing  of  the  door-  was  always  fol- 
lowed to  her  strained  oar  by  a  subdued  and  shuffling  noise  ~a 
sound  iu  which  such  a  sense  as  hers  recognized  caution  aiul 
fear. 

"I  should  like  to  kuow  what  ho  looks  at  every  time  he  shuls 
lumself  up  in  his  cabin,''  said  Miss  Wyatt  to  herself.  And  with 
every  vemarkablo  patience  she  waited  for  an  opuortunity  to 
gratify  this  curiosity.     It  came  at  last.    It  was  the  captain-s 


birth-day,  and  an  exceedingly  good  dinner  was  followed  b 
convivial  meeting  among  the  ^ntlemen,  who  sat  up  late,  s 
toasted  each  oUier,  and  bepraised  each  other,  and  suwped  ei 
other  on  the  back  with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  a  lai: 
amount  of  liquor. 

Daring  this  time,  Miss  Wyatt^  lying  'asleep"  on  one  of 
sofisuii  saw  Edward  Garrow,  while  fVimbling  in  bis  pocket  fc 
borrowed  cigar,  let  fall  on  the  floor  a  small  key,  AVhen 
was  gone,  she  pounced  on  it  silently  as  a  cat;  and  while 
fan  among  the  gentlemen  grew  fast  and  furious,  she  crept  ii 
his<abin,  and  looked  around  hor  with  sly,  blinkuig  ey^, 
some  box  or  case  to  fit  tho  key.  She  found  it  very  soon- 
little  cupboard  made  in  tho  beams  running  across  the  rool 
the  cabin^a  contrivance  aud  pcononw  of  space  often  found 
board  ships.  On  opening  thin,  Miss  Wyatt's  disappointed  g 
fell  on  an  ol^pair  of  slippers,  a  hair  brush,  and  a  meersohai 
and  she  was  about  to  close  tho  door,  witB  a  vexed  air,  whe 
curious  sparkle  in  one  of  tho  capacious  slippers  caught  i 
eye.  She  snatched  it  up,  and  found  the  diamond  oeckia 
The  setting  was  black  and  tarnished,  and  the  stones  so  dul 
by  this  means,  that  she  was  far  from  guessing  their  roal  val 
but  she  none  the  less  made  up  her  mind  to  take  possesuior 
it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  She  was  too  cunning  to  stea' 
now,  because  Ned  Carrow  had  scon  hor  sleeping  on  the  s 
when  he  dropped  the  key.  Accordinglv  she  replaced  the  < 
slipper,  with  its  costly  lining,  In  the  box;  and,  after  loeki 
it,  she  crept  back  softly  to  the  sofh,  putting  the  key  precisi 
ou  the  same  spot  on  the  carpet  where  ^ho  found  It.  She  I 
not  long  to  wait  before  Ned  Carrow,  with  a  white  face,  v 
back  again  in  the  saloon. 

"Miss  Wyatt,  are  you  sleeping?"  he  said.  **I  have  lost  a 
tie  k^:  have  yo«  seen  it  anywhere?" 

^'No,'Vretttmed  Miss  Wvatt,  opening  her  eyes  in  the  slee 
est  manner.  **How  should  I  see  it,  when  I  have  been  fj 
asleep?" 

As  she  spoke,  Ned  Carrow  pounced  on  his  knees  on  the  fio 
and  found  tho  key. 

**Ahl  here  it  is.  1  must  have  dropped  it  just  now,'*  he  sa 
carelosslju 

He  forthwith  disappeared  in  hfe  -cabin,  and  Miss  Wyi 
laughed  when  be  reappeared  with  an  assured  countenance. 

"But  he  won't  keep  the  necklace  in  the  cupboard  now,"  ^j 
said.     'He'll  be  afraid." 

She  was  right.  He  hid  the  diamonds  in  a  place  whore  it  ^ 
much  easier  K)r  her  to  get  at  them. 

In  all  the  uproar  and  search  that  followed,  no  one  on  boa 
suspected  the  quiet,  rich  Miss  Wyatt  to  be  the  thief.  Nev 
thelese,  safe  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  there  was  somethnei 
slight  tightening  of  the  ucrvos  as  she  thought  of  the  dlamo 
ncckloeo  lying  m  her  trunk;  and  on  landing,  it  was  a  great  i 
lief  to  see  the  reckless  figure  of  Ned  Carrow  disappear  for  cf 
from  her  sight. 

It  was  not  alone  the  goods  of  others  that  Marion  Wyatt  on 
eted.  She  was  one  of  those  jealous  natures  that  can  never 
content  with  what  is  their  own,  Thus,  a  love  offered  to  h 
self  was  worthless,  while  she  would  strive  with  boart  and  so 
to  win  a  love  from  another  woman.  Too  often  she  succeedc 
and  then  the  man,  iu  his  turn,  was  forsaken,  as  hcartiessly 
he  had  been  won;  her  the  old  failing;  in  her  soul  made  him 
no  value  now;  her  only  pleasuve  bemg  in  havjgff  caused  ak 
to  another.  Hence  it  can  be  imagined  with  Mat  feelings  si 
saw  the  only  desirable  man  on  board  bostow  all  his  atteotli 
on  her  pretty  companion,  Lucy  Main  waring. 

She  had  not  troubled  borself  much  about  toa  ^^t  first,  but 
soon  as  she  perceived  that  Lucy  had  won  mf^  and  Lucy  lov( 
him,  she  became  passionately  bent  on  winning  him  nerse 
Day  by  day  she  sot  herself  to  this  task,  and  the  desire  incies 
ing  with  tho  pursuit,  she  had  ihc  misery  at  last  of  perceivii 
that  she  bad  fallen  desperately  in  love,  without  a  hope  of  i 
turn.  ^ 

/  As  for  Captain  Calvcrley  himself,  he  evidently  consider 
'  it  d  very  proper  aud  natural  thing  that  the  two  handsome 
young  ladies  ou  board  should  bo  in  love  with  him.  But  ben 
as  much  attached  to  Lucy  as  he  could  be  to  any  one  exce 
himself,  and  not  liking  Miss  Marion  Wyatt,  ho  ti'OUbled  hims^ 
very  little  lo  bo  civil  to  hoi*.  This  was  the  aspect  of  affaii 
when  the  Fair  Ludcavor  diticmbarked  her  passengers  at  ll 
.port  of  Loudon. 

"Papa,"  whispered  Miss  Wyatt,  "ask  Captain  Calverley 
come  aud  see  us,  aad  make  him  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  m' 

Thus  prompted.  Mr.  Wyatt  extended  hl^  invitation  in  11 
heavy,  pompous  manner  peculiar  to  him- 

"I  shall  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,"  returned  tho  Captain,  wi 
a  glance  at  Lucy.    * 'Where  do  yon  hang  out?" 
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"My  town  house  is  in  Eaton  Square/'  responded  Mr.  "Wyatt, 
ia  a  rat  yolce.  "And  our  dinner  bmir  is  seven.  Then  I  may 
expect  you  on  Thursday?" 

The  Captain  fascinated  both  young  ladies  with  a  Hplcndid 
amiio,  as  be  answered  in  the  affirmatiyo. 

*'I  suppose  the  old  fellow  has  got  some  good  wiuo,"  he  ob- 
served to  himself;  "and  that  hard  daughter  of  his  is  excellent 
fun.  Then  there  s  little  Lucy,  on  whom  I'm  dooced  spooney. 
Ob,  I  see  I  shall  enjoy  mysolt.  I  shall  count  the  minutes  until 
Thursday,*'  he  said  to  Lucy,  as  he  s<iueezed  her  hand.  'Good 
bye,  Miss  Wyatt ;  it  wTy  really  seem  an  ago  until  wc  meet 
again." 

Having  thus  made  himself  agreeable,  be  departed  in  an  airy 
manner,  Isiasing  his  hand  as  bis  Hansom  darted  round  the  tJtn*- 
ner  after  Ned  Carrow's  fading  footsteps. 

**Fapa,  are  they  never  going  to  get  our  luggage  on  shore?" 
said  Miss  Wyatt,  wearily.  "Do  go  and  see  what  the  men  are 
about.    I  am  tired  to  death  of  waiting  here." 

Tlien,  as  her  obedient  parent  hastened  to  obey  her  behest, 
she  turned  angrily  on  her  companion. 

"l^ray,  don't  stand  there,  Miss  Mainwaring,  staring  af^cr 
that  departed  cab,  like  a  captive  chained  to  the  chariot  wheel 
of  her  conqueror.  You  mayn't  know  It,  but  yon  arc  making 
yourself  ridiculous." 

Lucy  started,  and  Blusbod  crimson. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  returned  Marion  Wyatt;  "people  never 
have  any  idea  of  it  when  they  are  making  fools  of  themselves. 
I  tell  you  out  of  kindness.  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  fix 
your  beart  on  a  man  who  can't  marry  you." 
"Who  can't  marry  me?"  repeated  Lucy. 
"No;  how  can  he?  You  haven't  a  penny,  have  you?"  snap- 
ped Miss  Wvatt.  "And  an  officer  is  the  most  extravagant  and 
expensive  biped  in  nature.  All  he  thinks  of  in  matrimony  is 
the  last  word  of  it— the  money:  and  quite  ri^ht  too.  He  can't 
keep  a  wife;  be  looks  to  his  wife  to  keep  him;  and  be  expects 
to  be  kept  in  good  style  -  else,  of  course,  be  won't  sacrifice 
himself.    There,  that's  his  idea  of  marriage." 

Lucy  Mainwaring's  heart  sank  as  she  listened  to  this  worldly 
interpretation  of  her  lover's  feelings.  If  this  were  true,  then, 
inde^,  there  was  no  hope  tor  her,  and  she  hastily  brought  what 
little  pride  that  she  had  to  her  aid. 

"It  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  me  what  Captain  Calver^ 
ley's  ideas  are,"  she  said,  coldly.  "Beyond  making  himself 
agreeabl^ho  has  never  led  me  to  suppose  that  be  thought  of 
me  aerioflly;  and,  unless  be  did  that,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
should  iMik  of  him." 

"I  wouldn't  advise  you  to,"  returned  Miss  Wyatt  supercili- 
ously, "because  be  can't  aflFord  to  be  sentimental.  He  owes  it 
to  his  tailor  to  take  care  of  himself  in  marriage.  With  what 
sort  of  a  countenance  would  that  long-cudnring  individual 
look  at  him  if  be  walked  into  his  establishment,  and  said,  "I've 
married  for  love,  and  my  wife  hasn't  a  penny?  ' 

•*  iou  needn't  ridicule  me,"  said  Lucy  Mainwaring,  with  a 
little  spirit;  "and  Oaptiun  Ctilvcrley's  tailor  is  a  person  in 
whom  I  am  not  interested.*' 

•*I  am  not  ridiculing  you,  retorted  Miss  Wyatt;  **I  am  setting 
things  before  you  in  their  true  and  practical  light,  that's  all. 
But  you  are  just  like  everybody  who  has  got  no  money.  You 
fancy,  because  you  have  none  yourself,  and  don't  care  much 
for  it,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Bless  your  Arca- 
dian simplicity,  you  mako  a  creat  mistake.  Money  is  a  good 
deal  to  most  men,  but  to  military  men  it  is  everything.  Ah! 
here's  'pa  witfr  the  luggage  at  last!  Now,  1  suppose  we  may 
start." 

There  were  tears  in  Lucy'n  eyes  when  she  took  her  place  on 
the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  the  drive  home  for  her  was 
a  sad  one.  ,     ^ 

*'It  serves  her  right,"  thought  Miss  Wyatt,  as  she  looked  at 
her  with  hard  eyes.  "It  is  too  presuming  in  her  to  fall  in  love 
with  Captain  Oalverley.  I  mean  to  triumph  over  her.  I  stake 
my  money  against  her  sickly  little  face,  and  I  back  myself  to 

Marion  Wyatt  had  a  great  opinion  of  her  own  address  and 
cleverness;  she  was  not,  therefore,  discouraged  by  Captain 
Calverley's  coolncsp,  or  by  bis  cvi'lcnt  admiration  for  her  com- 
panion. ,    , 

These  rather  braced  her  for  the  fight,  and  made  licr  enjoy 
her  anticipated  victory  all  the  more. 

On  the  expected  Thursday,  she  swept  into  the  drawing-room 
in  amber  silk,  with  pearls  in  her  dark  hair;  while  Lucy,  plainly 
attired  in  muslin,  seemed  to  shrink  and  shiver  before  her 
splendid  presence. 

'*Captain  Calverley,''  sakl  the  page  in  buttons,  setting  the 
drawing-room  door  wide  open. 


Miss  Wyatt  sailed  towards  him,  with  extended  hand,  which 
the  smiling  Captain  took  most  graciously;  but  his  glance, 
nevertheless,  fell  on  the  little  shriulung  figure  by  the  window, 
and,  dropping  the  jewelled  fingers  that  had  lingered  in  his.  he 
walked  swiftly  forward,  and  greeted  Lucy  in  a  voice  whose  ac- 
cents were  far  lower  than  had  ever  touched  her  rival's  ear. 

Raging  with  jealousy,  Marion  stood  a  moment  and  watched 
the  lovers.  She  saw  Lucy's  check  kindle,  and  the  Captain's 
ejres  grow  soft  and  tender;  and,  biting  her  lip,  sbo  turned  away 
with  a  fire  in  her  heart. 

"There  is  no  bearing  bis  smiling  impudence!"  she  said  to 
herself.  "What  docs  be  mean  to  do?  Will  he  marry  the  girl, 
penniless  as  she  is?  Surely  not!  He  will  hardly  afford  himself 
the  luxury  of  a  love  match:  it  would  cost  him  too  much.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  get  him  into  my  powerl" 

But,  at  dinner,  no  shade  of  anger  appeared  upon  her  face, 
and  she  was  so  animated,  that  Captain  Calverley  once  or  twice 
paused  in  his  gay  chat  to  remark  to  himself  that  Marion  Wyatt 
was  really  a  very  handsome  woman,  only  a  little  too  beetle- 
browed,  and  heavy  about  the  chin. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  feeling  sure,  after  her  talk  with 
Lucy,  that  the  unhappy  girl  would  be  reserved  and  cold  with 
her  admirer,  she  purposely  gave  them  opportunities  for  mo- 
mentary snatches  of  conversation. - 

"What  is  the  matter,  Lucy?"  said  the  Captain,  in  bis  softest 
and  most  insinuating  tone.  "You  are  ^changed  to  me.  Have  I 
offended  you?"  « 

"No,"  returned  Lucy,  "but  I  think  it  is  cruel—" 

"Oh,  Captain  Calverley.  do  try  this  song!"  said  Miss  Wyatt, 
advancing  towards  bim  with  a  malicious  smile. 

Of  course,  be  was  obliged  to  respond  politely,  though,  in- 
wardly, he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  wished  nis  tormentor  in  the 
unpleasantest  quarters  upon  earth. 

"What  is  it  you  think  cruel,  Lucy?"  he  asked,  late  in  the 
evening,  as  he  bent  over  the  music. 

"I  think  it  cruel  for  a  man  to  amuse  himself  at  another's  ex- 
pense," she  answered."  "I  think  it  cruel  to  feign  love  that  is 
never  "felt." 

"Do  you  suppose  me  capable  of  anything  so  beartlesst"  be 
said,  eagerly.    "Do  you  really  doubt  my  sincerity?" 

"Captain  Calverley,"  returned  Luc;^,  coldly,  "during  our 
long  voyage  you  paid  me  much  attention;  ^ou  singled  me  out 
as  the  recipient  of  many  compliments;  but  surely,  now  that 
you  are  on  shore,  you  can  find  some  better,  not  to  say  nobler, 
amusement.'' 

The  Captain  stared  at  the  girl  in  a  bewildered  way.  and  his 
Thcc  grew  clouded  and  angry. 

"I  saw  you  were  changed,"  bo  said,  in  a  low  voice.  -'To 
whose  kind  Interposition  do  I  owe  this?" 

He  glanced  at  Marion  Wyatt,  and  then  went  ou  more  earn- 
estly, "You  may  believe  mc  or  not,  Lucy,  but  every  thought 
of  mine  has  been  yours,  this  long  while  past,  afloat  or  ashore." 

"Are  you  never  going  to  find  tliat  music,"  asked  Miaa  Wyatt. 
"Papa  and  I  are  tired  quite  of  waiting  for  your  promised  song, 
Lucy." 

Xucy  sang  with  trembling  voice  and  burning  cheeks,  while 
the  Captain,  as*  he  turned  the  pages,  whispered  adroitly,  "Write 
to  me  to-morrow,  and  saj;  you  believe  me,  Lucy." 

Lucy  did  not  answer  him,  for  Marion  Wyatt  crept  forward, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"Don't  sing  any  more,  my  dear,"  she  said:  "I  bear,  by  your 
voice,  you  are  tired  to  death." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  Captain  took  his  departure,  with- 
out any  further  opportunity  being  given  him  to  speak  to  Lucy; 
and  the  moment  the  door  closed  on  him.  she  hurried  away  to 
her  own  room,  to  hide  her  agitation .  Thus  Miss  Wyatt  and 
her  father  were  left  alone, 

'^Marion,''  said  the  money-lender,  abruptly,  "don't  fall  in 
love  with  Captain  Calvorly." 

"Why  not?  returned  his  daughter,  with  audacious  selfish- 
ness: "why  should  I  not  fall  ia  love  with  him,  if  1  like?" 

"Because  you  will  be  an  egregious  simpleton  if  you  do," 
observed  Mr.  Wyatt*    "The  man  is  hopelessly  in  debt.'- 

"Is  ho,  really?"  exclaimed  Marion;  and  her  face  grew  radi- 
ant with  hope.  "Then,  of  course,  be  can't  afford  to  maiTy  a 
poor  girl." 

"Not  unless  be  ^nU  to  spend  his  honeymoon  in  gaol,"  said 
Mr.  Wyait.  *•!  would  advise  you,  Marion,  to  think  no  more  of 
him.  Captain  Calverley  is  too  expensive  a  toy  for  mc  to  buy 
for  you,  oven  with  his  moustache,  and  epaulets,  and  agate  cane, 
thrown  into  the  bargain." 

'*What  would  it  cost  to  buy  bim.  father?"  asked  the  girl,  in 
a  careless  tone.      -        uigitiz^ci  Dy  Vjv^v/v 
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which  sach  a  fallow  as  he  iSy  estimates  himself.    I  should  sa 
bis  lowest  figure  would  bo  fifty  thousand.    For  any  thing  Ics 
than  that,  he'd  consider  he  made  a  sacrifice  in  marriage/' 
,   "No,  no;  I  don't  mean  that,  father.    What  are  his  aebta,  do 
you  suppose?'*  asked  Marion,  norvoualy. 

"I  can't  tell  exactly,  my  dear.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  not 
on  my  books :  his  elder  brother  is  too  healthy;  I  oouldu't  see 
any  safety  in  speculating  on  his  going  off.  Well,  certainly,  the 
Captain  must  owe  quite  £6,000.  So,  my  dear  child,  I  must  in- 
sist upon  your  puttmg  him  out  of  your  thoughts,  for  I  really 
do  not  intend  to  indaige  you  in  such  u  piece  of  extrayagance 
as  buying  Captain  Calvcrley,  debts  and  all." 

♦'Perhaps  ho  isn't  to  bo  bought,  father,''  said  Marion.  *4 
don't  think  he  is  a  marrying  man." 

Wory  fortunate,  too,  Ibr  the  women,''  returned  Mr.  Wyatt, 
yawning.  "He'll  bo  a  hard  bargain  to  some  rich  simpleton 
one  of  those  days.    Good  night,  my  dear!'' 

With  this  speech,  Mr.  AYyatt  took  his  bed-candle,  and  de- 
parted^  while  his  daughter,  left  alone,  began  to  ponder  on  the 
possibility  of  buying  up  the  Captain's  debts,  and  putting  such 
a  pressure  on  him,  that  he  should  be  grateful  to  accept  the  aid 
and  tho  band  of  the  v/oman  whom  he  treated  with  inuiffcrence. 

•4  wonder  if  1  ^can  do  it,"  .she  said.  "1  wonder  what  that 
necklace  is  worth;  perhaps  that  will  help  a  little.'' 

SIio  rose  in  the  morning. with  the  same  thought  in  her  mind, 
and  taking  the  stolen  property  from  the  ^^ret  drawer  where 
sho  kept  her  spoils,  she  gazed,  with  ammns  eyes,  upon  tho 
tarnished  setting  and  the  glittering  stones. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  dare  not  sell  the 
necklace  myself,  and  I  must  not  be  seen  by  the  Captain's  credi- 
tors. I  must  trust  some  one  to  do  all  this  for  me;  but  whom 
can  I  trust?  Ah,  I  knowl  Moses  i?oloraon~ho  is  the  man  to 
do  it!" 

Moses  Solomon  was  Mr.  Wyatt's  head  clerk  and  confidential 
man —a  sleek,  sly,  quiet  man  — a  man  vbo  knew  everybody's 
business,  but,  like  a  pyramid,  kept  his  secrets  to  himself  in  a 
silent,  stony,  aggravating  way.  Ue  had  schemes  of  Jiis  own, 
too — deep-laid  schemes  and  plots  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  which  he  bided  his  time  in  mute  patience. 
Ue  was  quite  a  young  man  for  his  place,  not  more  than  thirty- 
five;  and,  in  spite  of  his  yellow  face,  he  was  as  hard  and  as 
lasting  as  the  monument. 

Mr.  Wyatt  evidently  liked  to  stand  well  in  his  chief  clerk's 
estimation,  for  he  took  the  trouble  to  patronise  him,  asking 
him  to  dinner  prettv  often,  and  sometimes  allowing  him  to  ac- 
company his  daughter'.to  a  theatre  or  a  concert.  Hence  Miss 
Wyatt  knew  him  sufliciontly  well  to  feel  that  she  could  ask  a 
favor  of  him  safely,  * 

•Papa,''  she  said,  at  breakfast,  "wc  shall  be  dreadfully  dull 
this  evening  by  ourselves.  Bring  home  that  good  creature, 
Solomon,  to  dinner  with  you." 

This  request  was,  of  cou^e,  acccedcd  to  most  willingly  by 
the  unwitting  Mr.  Wyatt,  while  the  "good  creature"  himself 
accepted  the  invitation,  with  an  unusual  glitter  of  his  small 
eyes. 

If  it  was  in  the  power  of  sueh  a  pyramid  to  look  surprised, 
he  might  have  looked  so  that  night,  when  Marion  Wyatt,  after 
an  evening  of  special  graciousness.  slipped  a  note  into  his  band 
at  parting.  Ho  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  first  street  lamp  he 
reached,  and  found  only  these  words : 

"Meet  me  to-morrow  on  Waterloo"  Bridge,  at  five  o'clock." 

The  clerk  thrust  the  note  in  his  pociket,  but  he  neither  looked 
bewildered  nor  astonished.  He  merely  whistled,  and  told  him- 
self his  luck  was  coming. 

Punctual  as  the  bank,  he  was  at  the  api^ointed  place  next 
day  to  the  minute;  but  Miss  Wyatt  was  there  betore  him.  With 
his  countenance  a  perfect  blank,  and  no  more  .expression  of 
curiosity  in  him  than  in  an  oyster,  he  stood  mute,  while  tho 
yovLDg  lady  poured  into  his  ear  a  rather  feverish  account  of  her 
iesire  to  buy  np  Captain  Calverley's  debts. 

"You  deliberately  think  it  worth  your  while,  to  do  this?" 
asked  Solomon. 

Marion  set  her  firm  lips  closely  togethe'r,  and  her  determined 
shin  seemed  to  grow  more  massive,  as  she  paused  a  moment  in 
tier  reply. 

"Deliboraf/cly,  yes,  Mr.  Solomon.  1  have  made  up  my  mind 
in  this  matter,  and  nothing  will  turn  me  ri^.  I  shall  trust  to 
fou  to  buy  up  the  debts  at  the  cheapest  rate  possiBIo  I  am 
;oing  to  part  with  my  jewels  to  accomplish  this,  so  you  per- 
jfciyc  I  am  in  earnest  indeed.  Here  is  an  old  diamond  necklace, 
«vhich  I  have  had  by  me  these  years  past,  and  never  wear,  it  is 
50  old  fashioned  you  must  get  as  much  as  you  can  for  it. 
And  here  are  my  pearls,  and  five  hundred  pounds  in  money. 


Now,  come  to  me  again  in  a  fortnight's  time,  and  tell  aefe 
I  am  the  Captain^a  chief  creditor,  and  can  lock  bina  np 


Solomon  pocketed  the  precious  paroels  with  a  aUmy  omt^ 
uanco,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Wyatt's  face.  ^ 

"You  are  in  earnest?"  ho  said,  slowly.  "Well,  you  may  mi 
upon  me  to  do  my  best  for  you.  And  now  I  think  I  hmd  itti 
get  into  a  cab,  for  I  don't  feel  1  should  like  to  waik  vpt^ 
Strand  with  diamonds  in  my  pocket." 

"Is  it  hatred,  or  is  it  love?''  said^ Solomon  to  himself,  li^ 

drove  ofl".    "A  spice  of  both,  I  expect,  hashed  up  foto  a  Uli 

dish  of  revenge.    Well,  as  it  helps  me  on  my  road,  she  is  qs^ 

^welcome  to  fj^v'md  up  the  Captain's  bones,  if  »he  can  derir^ 

any  satisfaction  from  the  process.''  I 

•  ♦♦*♦♦  ♦  •] 

In  one  of  the  dingiest  dens  of  the  city,  tliero  lirecl  agr&j 
pling,  greedy  spider  of  a  man,  called  Jabeis  Gilles,  an  anseii 
pulous  dealer  in  jewels,  gold  dust,  old  plate,  diamond  or  is. 
other  prey  out  of  which  money  was  to  be  made.  He  wm] 
wonderful  old  slider,  never  fussing  himself,  never  looking  c« 
'for  flies,  but  sitting  tranquilly  in  his  den,  knowing  tbey  wmM 
drop  upon  him  of  their  own  accord.  He  always  did  bufiafl 
in  the  quietest  way,  giving  prompt  chocks  for  hie  »pc^iri 
thereby  usually  securing  tncm  to  hinnolf  at  a  tenth  of  M 
value. 

To  this  man  Solomon  betook  himself. 

"What  is  it?*'  asked  Jabez  Giles,  looking  up  calmly  (ten  m 
ledffer. 

'•Diamonds,  '  said  Solomon,  laying  the  necklace  on  te^ 
desk. 

The  old  Spider  finished  tho  entry  in  bis  book,  with  a  quiTw^ 
ing  hand,  and  then  let  his  greedy  eye  fall  upon  t^e  gleamlo^ 
stones.  He  weighed  them,  he  tried  them,  he  tested  tbem,  an^ 
lastly,  he  measuied  Solomon  from  head  to  foot  Now  m 
Spider's  success  in  life  had  depended  on  this  one  faculty.  He 
knew  whom  it  was  safe  (o  cheat.  In  a  word,  he  reoogn^Eed  a 
fly,  and  sucked  the  marrow  from  his  bones,  and  flang  Sie  6Tki 
carcass  from  his  web  to  flutter  down  the  winds  of  fortune.  A« 
for  a  wasp,  ho  dealt  with  him  fairly,  and  let  him  go.  He  saw 
Solomon  was  a  wasp,  and  treated  him  accordingly. 

"These  are  true  diamonds,  of  a  good  water.  Wbatdovna 
want  for  them?'' 

"Let  me  hear  your  idea  of  a  price  first,"  said  S(^mon. 

"The  price  of  diamonds  is  as  fixed  as  the  pr^  of  goW," 
returned  the  dealer.  "You  saw  the  weight  of  mbUBn:  there'* 
pencil  and  paper;  what  do  you  make  the  price  to  be?" 

Solomon  made  the  computation  rapidly.  | 

"Only  £1,200.,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  feigned  disappoint 
ment.  ''But  that's  not  counting  tho  setting;  and  its  putting  th? 
diamonds  at  the  lowest  price  in  the  market." 

"The  setting^'Is  only  silver,  and  it  is  so  hideous  it  must  he 
broken  up.  I  don't  want  the  setting;  the  diamonds  I  am  readv 
to  give  you  a  chock  for  if  you  choose,"  said  Jabez  Giles. 

Solomon  did  choose,  and  forthwith  departed  with  the  check 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  considerable  deal  of  wonderment  in  hh 
head,  to  think  that  such  a  queer,  tarnished  old  necklace  ww 
worth  80  much  money. 

He  worked  indefatigably  at  the  business  Miss  Wyatt  bad  en 
trusted  him  to  do;  in  fact  he  worked  at  it  asa  man  worka  when 
the  business  is  his  own,  and  he  thinks  it  is  taking  him  by  km 
strides  to  the  goal  of  success.  Thus,  In  less  than  a  fortnight, 
he  was  able  to  present  himself  at  the  family  mansion  in  all  the 
serenity  of  triumph. 

In  most  cases  it  had  been  easy  work  -  the  Captain's  credilors- 
as  a  body,  being  perfectly  well  pleased  to  dispose  of  tben- 
claims  to  any  lunatic  speculator  mad  enough  to  thmk  aabfll- 
ing  was  to  be  got  out  of  him. 

When  Solomon  entered  the  drawing-room,  he  was  rather 
amused  to  find  Captain  Calverlcy  there. 

The  many  passages  of  arms  between  himself  and  that  gen 
tleman's  creditors,  the  many  uncomplimentary  expressions  thcF 
had  used  regarding  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  a  little  packe't 
of  receipts  now  reposing  in  his  pocket,  all  came  into  his  mind, 
brraging  a  rare  twinkle  of  laughter  into  his  stony  eye.  fiuC  he 
quenched  it  instantly,  and  bowed  to  the  Captain  with  all  the 
deference  due  from  a  hard-working  snob  to  a  .swell,  who  has 
not  tho  least  idea  what  working  is. 

"Is  that  a  city  specimen?*'  whh 
the  hostess. 


;ity  specimen?'  whispered  Captain  Cnlrerley  to 


"Yes;  he's  'pa's  chief  clork.    He  is  going  to  diuc  hereto- 
day;  but  he  is  such  a  gootT  creature.  1  am  sure  you  won't  Bind 

Mind  It!    returned  the  Captain.    "My  d^r  Miss  Wyatt,! 
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be  cleligtited.  I  am  fond  of  curiosities.  I  Wish  vou  would 
OfS  cuid  Magog  here  expreesly  to  meet  me.  rd  come,  I 
a  you.  I  should  like  to  see  those  two  great  city  nobs  im- 
Bly-'* 

»  Wjratl  laughed,  but  Lucy  Mainwaring  rose,  and  offered 
Hon  a  chair. 

diniier,  the  conversation  turned  on  their  voyage  in  the 
fittdearor,  Mr.  Wyatt  remarking  there  were  a  "queer  lot" 
>ara. 

Hid  the  queerest  was  that  shipwrecked  speculator,  Edward 
ow,''  observed  Captain  Calverley.  "Do  you  know,  I  never 
▼ea  that  fellow  lost  a  looket." 

lo  V^  said  Mr,  Wyatt.  "What  do  you  think  he  lost,  then  ?" 
>fa,  I  fancy  the  rascal  lost  something  far  more  valnable.  I 
>TO  he.  had  diamonds  or  gold  nuggets  on  board,  stowed 
jr  somewhere,^'  said  the  Captain. 

>arely,  he  would  have  insisted  on  a  moic  minute  search,  if 
was  the  case/',  remarked  Lucy. 

^ot  If  the  scamp  had  stolen  them  liimHelf,'-  returned  the 
tain,  carelessly. 

lloBion  listened  to  evoiy  word  of  this  dialogue,  with  a 
OUB  l^ht  creeping  over  his  mind;  and  while  ne  watched 
ion  \^^att'8  face,  ne  became  convinced  that  the  diamond 
Uaee  was  the  article  stolen  on  board  the  Fair  Endeavour. 
held  his  peace  grimly  on  this  suspicion,  and  in  a  moment 
talk  changed  to  other  subjects. 

J88  Wyatt  permitted  Lucy  and  her  lover  to  whisper  as  much 
bey  pleased  that  evening,  while  her  father  slumbered  in  his 
ir,  and  she,^  under  the  pretence  of  ^lajing  crlbbage,  re- 
'ed  from  Solomon  an  account  of  his  mission. 
Can  you  look  him  up  to-morrow  V-  she  said,  as  she  shuffled 
card  energetically. 

The  day  after  would  be  easier,''  replied  Mr.  Solomon. 
Then  let  it  be  done.    And  where  can  I  meet  you  afior-  ' 
da?" 

olomon  named  an  outofihe-way  hotel  in  the  Borough. 
Very  good,"  said  Miss  Wyatt— "I'll  be  there.    It  is  my 
ae,     Lucy,  my  dear.  I  am  the  winner.    I  have  won  my  game 
liglit." 

Quite  true,-'  said  Solomon.  'Miss  Wyatt,  you  are  the  best 
id  at  crlbbage  that  I  ever  saw.-' 

f  he  had  not  been  too  insignificaut  a  person  to  think  about, 
rion  might  have  considered  his  smile  unpleasant.  But  her 
s  turned  in  an  instant  on  Captain  Calverley,  and  the  jeal- 
iv  gnawing  at  her  heart  only  permitted  her  to  see  Iiim. 
me  had  led  Lucy  Mainwaring  such  a  life  of  late,  that  the 
1  had  grown  hectic  and  worn,  and  there  burnt  on  her  cheek 
night  a  feverish  beauty  almost  painful  to  look  on.  Half 
QOrseful,  Captain  Calverley  gazed  on  her  with  a  .qigh  of  self- 
>roach. 

'Upon  my  word,  this  won't  do,''  he  said,  apostrophising  him- 
f.  "I  have  no  right  to  break  this  girl's  heart— I  haven't, 
illy.  I  have  been  rather  selfish  in  giving  myself  the  pleas- 
)  of  seeing  her  constantly,  but  I  must  drop  it  now.  I  mast 
U  up.  I  must  exchange  for  Gib,  or  some  other  rock,  where 
xre  isn't  a  girl  to  be  seen.  I'm  a  pauper,  you  know— a  sort 
a  swell  pauper;  and  I  can  no  more  marrjr  than  I  can  wear 
J  own  livery,  or  clean  my  own  boots.  Faith!  I  should  look 
IS  like  a  lunatic  doing  one  than  the  other.'' 
This  sudden  outburst  of  conscientiousness  made  the  Captain 
rry  away  early,  giving  Lucy  such  a  cold  f^^ewell,  that  her 
art  sank  within  her,  and  a  shiver  of  fear  and  sorrow  crept 
er  her  frame. 

Three  days  after  this,  Marlon  Wyatt  sat  alone  iu  a  musty 
rlor  in  that  quiet  inn  in  the  Borough,  where  Solomon  had 
pointed  to  meet  her.  Every  nerve  in  her  body  was-  quiver- 
j  with  impatience.  The  Captain  was  in  Whitecross  Street ; 
d  she  had  written  him  a  passionate  letter,  with  offers  of 
)neyand  rescue.  To  this  she  added  a  promise  that  her 
Lher  shonld  settle  with  all  his  creditors,  and  make  smooth 
9  path  in  life,  if  only  he  would  give  her  his  affection,  and 
cither  hand.  She  had  not  much  doubt  of  the  result.  A 
asperate  man  will  snatch  at  straws:  and  she  had  rendered  the 
>ject  of  her  selfish  adoration  as  desperate  as  a  baited  bear. 
It,  certainly,  he  was  in  no  melting  mood,  and,  when  he  read 
iss  Wyatt's  fervent  epistle,  he  positively  tilted  back  his  rick- 
ty  chair,  and  laughed. 

Solomon  looked  at  him  with  an  answering  twinkle  in  his  gray 
e,  and  the  corners  of  his  stony  mouth  twitched  a  little. 
"You  understand  the  purport  of  this  choice  epistle,  I  pre- 
me?'-  said  the  Captain. 
"I  guess  it,"  replied  Solomon. 
•'Well,  you  may  guess  also  that  I  am  not  going  to  marry  a 


hyena,"  said  the  Captain.  "Much  obliged  for  the  offer— very 
grateful,  and  all  that  style  of  thing,  but  I'd  rather  hang  my- 
self. "  , 

"Is  that  your  reply?'*  asked  Solomon. 

Captain  Calverley  twisted  the  letter  in  hia  hands,  and  looked, 
for  a  moment,  undecided. 

^"Whitewash  is  an  unpleasant  mess,"  he  said,  reflectively: 
"it  sticks  to  a  fellow,  for  life;  but  I  suppose  I  can  get  out  of 
this  that  way.'' 

"Not  so  easy,"  observed  Solomon.  "You'll  be  opposed  by 
every  creditor  you've  got.*' 

'*upon  my  word,  sir,  you  seem  to  know  a  good  deal,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"I  believe  I  know  more  than  you  do,  sir,"  returned  the  stony 
Solomon.  "I've  got  pretty  well  acquainted  with  your  credi- 
tor lately.'' 

"The  douce!  Perhaps  you'll  be  l:ind  enough  to  explain 
yourself  Solomon,"  remarked  the  Captain,  with  extreme  polite- 
ness. 

"Will  my  explanation  never  reach  Miss  Wyatt?  Will  you 
consider  it  strictly  confidential?"  asked  Solomon.  "If  you 
don't  give  me  your  word  of  that,  I  can  say  nothing." 

Greatly  perplexed.  Captain  Calverley  gave  his  word,  where- 
upon Solomon  promptly  explained  that  Marion  herself  was 
that  gentlemen's  chief  creditor. 

The  astonishment  of  the  gallant  officer  was  beyond  words. 
He  grasped  the  back  of  the  ricketty  chair,  and  sat  staring  at 
Solomon,  with  his  face  getting  paler  than  ever  it  would  have 
grown  under  Cuunon  shot;  wnife  his  wonder  expanded  until  it 
had  swallowed  up  every  other  expression  upon  his  usually 
self-satisfied  and  handsome  countenance. 

"I  bought  *em up,  every  one,"  concluded  Solomon,  "except 
an  old  Jew  fellow,  who  held  on  to  a  bond  of  yours  like  grim 
death.  'Pshaw!' he  said,  'I  mean  to  be  paid  in  full.  You 
Christians  have  no  faith— I  have.  The  Captain  is  a  young  man 
who  will  always  come  down  upon  his  feet.  There  is  but  one 
life  between  him  and  eight  thousand  ay  ear.  Pooh!  I  keep 
my  bond— there's  the  door!'  " 

"That  Jew  is  a  brick!"  said  Captain  Calverley,  gradually 
recovering  his  well-bred  composure;  "but  he  is  mistaken.  My 
brother  has  got  the  constitution  of  a  rhinoetoros.  and  he  i»  as 
close-fisted  as  a  miser  at  ninety." 

*'Then  will  you  accept  Miss  Wyatir*  asked  Solomon,  a  little 
uneasily. 

* 'Hang  Miss  Wyatt!"  returned  the  Captain.  "I  would  not 
accept  her  if  she  bad  a  million.  This  plot  of  hers  disgusts  a 
man  to  his  marrow .  Even  to  get  out  of  prison  a  man  would 
object  to  live  all  his  life  long  with  a  toad  down  his  back,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  creeps  over  me 
when  I  think  of  marrying  Marion  Wyatt.'' 

"You'll  please  to  express  tho.se  sentiments  in  writing,"  ob- 
served Solomon.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  deliver  them  to  her 
verballv." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he 
opened  his  writing-case.  "The  lady  shall  have  a  written  Te< 
ply— in  strong  language,  too." 

As  he  spoke  a  warder  entered,  and  brought  him  a  letter.  It 
was  a  girlish,  tender,  letter  full  of  love  and  compassion— full  of 
heartfelt  longings  to  sooth  him  in  his  distress— full  of  generous 
sympathy  and  affection.  She  offered  to  come  with  her  mother 
every  day  to  see  him,  if  her  presence  would  comfort  him;  and 
she  entreated  his  permission  to  do  this,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
help  him  in  any  way  possible  with  her  poor  means. 

Regimental  life,  with  its  abrupt  partings,  its  little  loves,  its 
empty  flirtations,  and  its  broken  fi'lendships.  had  not  quite 
hardened  the  young  man  into  that  species  of  careless  military 
target  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  war;  so  he  was  touched 
and  wrote  in  reply  a  few  hurried  lines,  tender  and  self-re- 
pro&chful.  This  letter  and  the  one  to  Miss  Wyatt,  he  placed  in 
Solomon's  hands. 

"Will  you  post  this  one  for  me  to  Miss  Mainwaring?"  he 
said,  "The  other,  perhaps,  you  will  deliver  to  the  liyena 
yourself?" 

Upon  this  they  parted. 


Miss  Marion  Wyatt  sat  listening  to  every  step  with  a 
heart  that  beat  feverishly  with  passionate  hope  and  long- 
ing. If  Captain  Calverley  had  accepted  her  proposal,  he 
would  be  freed  now,  and  perhaps  he  would  come  hither  him- 
self to  thank  her.  But  no!  This  is  Solomon's  heavy  step  upon 
the  stall's  at  last;  and  she  rusbed  to  the  door,  and  siezed  hira 
by  the  arm,  as  he  entered.  j 

"Well,  what  does  he  say?    Where  is  hU  answ«go[g 
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**Here!"  said  Solomon,  placing  tbe  letter  in  her  hand.  *'I 
donH  know  what  is  in  it,  but  if  it  is  anything  like  his  speech, 
it  is  not  very  complimentary." 

With  a  face  growing  livid  white,  Marion  road  the  few  scorn- 
ful words,  in  which  the  man  whom  she  so  wilfully  loved  re- 
jected her  money  and  herself.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  she 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  while 
a  sob  of  de.Mpair  rose  to  her  lips. 

He  despised  her — he  bated  her!  She  had  humiliated  herself 
in  vain.  He  loved  Lucy,  and  Ihij*  weak,  foolish  girl  would 
triumph  over  her. 

At  this  thought,  her  blood  ran  cold,  and  she  started  up  in  an 
impotent  fury,  terrible  to  witness. 

'•Don't  distress  yourself  so  much.Maiiou,*'  said  Moses  Solo- 
mon, with  sudden  familiarity  in  his  tone.  "This  popinjay  offi- 
cer is,  surely,  not  the  only  man  in  the  worldl  There  are  plenty 
of  others  ready  to  love  and  admire  you,  if  only  a.asured  th^t 
you  would  accept  their  affection." 

Miss  Wyatt  paused  in  her  magniGccut  rage,  and  stared,  in 
mute  indignation  and  surprise,  at  her  father's  clerk. 

•*I  speak  of  myself,*'  said  Moses;  and  his  yellow,  stony  face 
flushed  a  little.  "I  have  loved  yon  long  in  secret!  I  love  you 
dearly— truly!" 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Marion  in  fury.  "Do  you  know  to  whom 
you  are  speaking,  Mr.  Solomon?" 

"Perfectly!"  returned  Moses,  in  a  calm  tone.  '^I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  lady  whom  that  military  idiot  scorns,  rejects  and  de- 
spises—the lady  of  whom  he  speaks  with  bitter  contumely  and 
contempt,  but  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heartl" 

His  words  poured  over  Marion's  spirit  like  molten  fire.  To 
have  Captain  Calverley's  scorn  repeated  to  her,  through  the 
lips  of  this  poor  worm  she  had  despised  all  her  life  long,  was 
a  bitter  cup  indeed. 

"Leave  Captain  Calverley  out  of  thequewtion,  if  you  please," 
she  said,  with  quivering  lips;  "and  remember  you  are  speaking 
to  your  master's  daughter!" 

'*I  have  no  master!"  returned  Moses,  with  a  sneer;  "and  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  love  Mr.  Wyatt's  daughter, 
and  marry  her,  too!" 
"You  are  mad!"  cried  Marion,  with  intense  contempt. 
As  she  spoke,  she  let  her  eyes  fall  on  the  man,  with  a  shud- 
der. The  difference  between  his  shambling,  ungainly  figure, 
his  yellow  ugliness,  and  uncouth  manners,  and  Captain  Calveiv 
ley's  ease  and  grace,  and  manly  beauty,  irritated  her  into  bU- 
temess,  as,  mentally,  she  made  the  contrast. 

"Leave  me!"  she  exclaimed,  as  her  eyes  flashed.  "I  loath 
the  sight  of  you!" 

But  Solomon  set  his  back  against  the  door,  and  stood  there, 
stolid  as  a  block. 

"If  I  leave  you,  Miss  Wyatt,  I  shall  go  to  yonr  father,  and 
divulge  everything!"  he  said.  "You  forget  that  you  are  in  my 
powerl" 

"I  don't  see  it !"  returned  the  girl.  "  You  may  tell  my  father 
I  have  spent  2,0001.  for  a  whim,  anU  I  shall  keep  Captain  Cal- 
verley in  prison  till  he  pays  mo.  You  will  find  the  information 
will  only  cost  you  your  place.    Let  me  pass  sir!" 

"I  shall  tell  him  more  than  that,"  replied  Moaes.  "I  shall 
tell  him  his  daughter  is  a  thief  1'^ 

And  he  smiled  triumphantly  as  he  saw  her  face  blanch  to  the 
hue  of  snow,  while  her  lips  stood  apart  and  quivering. 

"You  had  better  try  to  understand  your  position  more  cleaV- 
ly,"  he  continued.  "I  am  willing  to  put  it  before  you  in  very 
few  words.  You  have  stolen  a  diamond  necklace,  yalae  1,2001. 
Well,  I  find  out  Edward  Carrow,  the  owner,  who  gets  a  war- 
rant for  your  ai>prehension,  and  lodges  you  in  Newgate.  I  am 
the  principal  witness  against  you,  and  my  evidence  transports 
you.  That  is  your  position  and  mine  at  present,  and  you  can 
only  alter  it  by  becoming  my  wife." 
"How  much  money  will  buy  you  oft?"  asked    Miss  Wyatt, 


^ 


with  shaking  lips,  as  she  sank  ihto  a  chair. 
"Well,  Miss  Wy< 


yatt,  you  see,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  not  to  marry  you,"  returned  Solomon.  "I  had  set  my 
heart  upon  it  for  years." 

"Name  your  price!"  she  answered,  as  she  turned  her  white 
face  away  from  him  in  proud  misery. 

Moses  Solomon  drovo  a  hard  baigain  with  the  desperate 
woman  be  had  crushed.  lie  made  her  pay  for  his  disappoint- 
ment—he made  her  pay  for  every  little  slight  and  sneer  she  had 
ever  flung  on  him  -and  he  did  not  declare  himself  contented, 
till  she  had  given  him  a  written  promise  t^  make  over  to  him 
nearly  all  that  she  possessed.,  independent  of  her  father. 

This  done,  he  closed  the  door  on  her,  and  left  her  alone. 

Kor  one  bitter  moment  Marion  Wyatt  burst  into  passionate 


tears  and  sobs,  mingled  with  execrations  against  her 
folly.    But  she  did  not  give  way  to  this  weakness  long. 

"lie  U  not—he  cannot  be—sure  that  I  stole  the  necklace.* 
she  reflected;  "and  when  once  he  ha.s  taken  my  money,  be 
mfist,  for  his  own  sake,  be  quiet." 

Reassured  by  this  thought,  she  stooped  wearily  to  piek  up 
Captain  Calverley's  scornml  letter,  which  she  had  flung  on  ibt 
floor.  And  then  she  saw  lying  on  the  carpet  another  letter, 
unopened. 

It  was  the  one  for  Lucy,  which  Moses  Solomon,  inhu  a^iu. 
tion  and  selfishness,  bad  dropped  and  forgotten. 

Marion  Wyatt  caught  it  up  and  looked  at  it  with  glaring 
eyes.  In  another  moment  she  had  opened  it  cautionslj-  aad 
devoured  the  contents.  The  loving  words  poured  over  her 
heart  like  a-  flood  of  lava,  scorching  up  all  pity,  and  filliog-  b«r 
with  a  burning  hatred  against  the  poor  girl  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  a  bottle  of  gum;  then,  with 
deliberate  hand,  she  placed  Captain  Calverley^s  contemptnoiL^ 
letter  to  herself  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  Lncy,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  gum  she  refastened  it  so  skilfully,  that  no  eyf 
could  have  detected  that  it  had  been  opened. 

She  posted  it  herself  in  the  Borough,  on  her  way  home. 

A  woman,  when  she  is  jealous,  is  merciless.  Therefore. 
Miss  Wyatt  never  winced  when  the  postman  came,  and  she 
saw  that  letter  handed  to  her  victim. 

Lucy  recognized  the  writing,  and  with  flushing  face  she  ms 
to    her  own  room,  and  tore  the  letter  open  with  tjembling 
fingers.    Tben  her  eyes  fell  on  these  cruel  words: 
"Mapam,— 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  very  fervent 
epistle.  I  presume  I  ought  to  be  flattered  by  the  tender  sen- 
timents you  are  pleased  to  ^press,  but  being  only  a  careless, 
hardhearted  sort  of  fellow,  I  really  am  not  overwhelmed  by 
them.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  so  ungrateful  and  untouched, 
that  I  feel  the  gift  of  your  afliection  quite  an  embarrassing 
burden.  Moreover,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  for  which  of 
my  merely  ordinary  attentions,  you  have  chosen  to  bestow 
upon  me  so  large  a  portion  of  your  regard  I  really  regret 
you  should  have  mistaken  me  so  completely,  and  sincerely  < 
trust  you  will  not  permit  blighted  hopes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  ipjure  your  health  and  happiness. 

"Allow  me  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  your  obliging 
offer  to  play  the  good  SamaritaoTto  a  poor  prisoner;  but  I 
believe,  on  the  whole,  I  would  rather  take  care  of  myself. 
Your  proffers  of  aid  arc  therefore  declined  with— I  must 
confess  it— more  contempt  than*  I  ever  yet  permitted  myself 
te  feel  for  a  lady.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  a  marrying  man, 
and  I  am  quite  sorry  you  should  have  wasted  so  much  time 
and  trouble  on  such  an  unpromising  subject  as  myself. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam, 

*'Your  obedient  servant, 

"Ho RACE  Calverlky.'' 


OATHS  OF  DHTERENT  NATIONS. 

Men  have  always  sworn  by  one  name  only,  in  Chal- 
dean, Egyptian,. Hebrew,  Sanscrit,,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavic,  Peruvian,  AuBtralian 
and  Yoloff. 

In  Chaldean,  they  say:  By  the  god  Nebo,  whose 
right  buttock  is  of  gold  ! 

In  Egyptian:  By  the  god  Osiris,  whose  ears  are 
in  his  heels  I 

In  Hebrew:  By  Jehovah,  whose  feet  rest  upon  the 
stars  ! 

In  Sauscrit:     By  Astarte  I 

In  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Latin :     By  Zeus  ! 

In  Celtic :     By  Teutates  1 

In  Teutonic  and  Slavic:     By  Odin  ! 

In  Pemvian  j     By  the  Sun  ! 

In  Australian :     By  the  Bear's  ham  ! 

In  Yoloif :     By  the  great  serpent  Manitou  I 
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•POETRY 

BEACTIFUL  DREAMS. 

Soft  are  the  slumbers  of  minilt  dWd  with  love, 

BUsifiil  the  hours  of  repose,  ^ 

Bearing  tbo  thoughts  to  the  regions  above, 

Drowning  all  troubles  and  woes; 
Mommies  or  dear  ones  then  float  thro*  the  brain, 

Fancies  of  long  treaenr'd  schemes, 
Alaa!  aod  alasl  that  they  cannot  remain, 

B«aQtifttl,  innocent,  beautlAil  dreams. 
Beautiful  dreams,  beautiful  dreams, 
Heavenly,  falry-lilce,  beanlif^il  dreams. 

Tha  friends  we  have  lost  live  over  again, 
Thav  smile  and  thev  weep  as  of  yore; 

The  objects  we  wbh  for  we  seem  to  obtaia. 
And  we  traad  opon  fairyland's  shore. 

Our  enemies  lore  ns — the  world  seems  so  fuir, 
Alast  that  it's  not  as  it  seems! 

They  come  like  a  perfume,  and  vanish  lilce  air- 
Beautiful,  innocent,  beautiful  dreams. 

Bftantl(\il  dreams,  etc. 

Oh!  Would  they  were  lasting— oh!  would  they  were  tnie, 

Those  dreams  of  an  innocent  heart. 
And  would  that  the  dreamer  might  ni^ver  nwako 

To  the  truth—they  so  quickly  depart. 
Oh!  would  that  the  visions  of  maidens  and  babes  - 

Kaah  one  that  with  loTellness  teems— 
Could  last  for  a  life-time,  a  foretaste  of  Heav'n, 

BeantiAtl,  innoc^'nt,  beaittiful  dreams. 

Beautiful  dreams,  otc. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST   OF  THE   SAXON   KINGS. 


IJY    HTR    K.    nn.WKR    I.YTTON. 

All  within  the  palace  of  VVostminstor  showed  the 
confusion  and  dismay  of  the  awful  time;  all,  at  least, 
ftave  the  canncn  chamber*  In  which  Harold,  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  conferred  with  his  thogns.  It 
was  evening;  the  ronrtyards  and  the  hallB  were  fdled 
with  armed  men,  and  almost  with  every  hour  came 
rider  and  bode  from  the  Spseex  shores.  In  the  corri- 
dors the  Churchmen  f^rouped  and  whispered,  as  they 
had  whispered  and  grouped  in  the  day  of  King  Ed- 
ward'i  death.  Stigand  passed  among  them,  pale  and 
thou^fktfnl.  Tlie  serp^(^  gowns  came  rustlings  round 
the  Arch-prelate  for  counsel  or  courage. 

"Shall  we  go  forth  with  the  king's  army?^'  asked  a 
voung  monk,  bolder  than  the  rest,  **to  animate  the 
host  with  prayer  and  hyrrin?" 


"Fooll"  said  the  miserly  prelate,  *'fool !  if  we  do 
so,  and  the  Norman  conquer,  what  become  of  our  ab- 
bacies and  convent  lands?  The  duke  wars  against 
Harold,  not  England.     If  he  slay  Harold '^ 

"What  then?'^ 

"The  Atheling  is  lefl  us  yet.  Stay  we  here  and 
guard  the  last  prince  of  the  Hou<e  of  Cerdic,"  whis- 
pered Stigand,  ancWie  swept  on. 

In  the  chamber  in  which  Edward  had  breathed  Iiis 
last,  his  widowed  queen,  with  Aldyth  her  successor, 
and  Githa  and  some  other  ladies,  waited  the  decfsion 
of  the  council.  By  one  of  the  wihdows  stood,  clasp- 
ing each  other  by  band,  the  fhir  young  bride  of  Gurth 
and  the  betrothed  of  the  gay  Leofwine.  Githa  sate 
alone,  bowing  her  face  over  her  hands — desolate; 
mourning  for  the  fate  of  her  traitor  son;  and  the 
wounds,  that  the  recontand  holier  death  of  Thyrahad 
inflicted,  bled  afresh.  And  the  holy  Lady  of  Edward 
attemptoil  in  vain,  by  pious  adjurations,  to  comfort  • 
Aldyth,  who  scarcely  heeding  her,  started  ever  and 
ation  with  impatient  terror,  muttering  to  herself, 
"Shall  I  lose  thii^  crown  too?** 

In  the  council  hall  debate  waxed  warm — which  was 
the  wiser,  to  meet  William  at  once  in  the  battle-field, 
or  to  delay,  till  all  the  forces  Harold  might  expect 
(and  which  he  had  ordered  to  ho^levied,  in  his  rapid 
march  from  York),  cotild  swell  his  host? 

**If  we  retire  before  the  enemy,"  said  Qurtii,  "leav- 
ing him  in  a  strange  land,  winter  approaching,  his 
forage  will  fail.  He  will  scarce  dare  to  march  upon 
London;  if  he  does,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  en- 
counter him.  My  voice  is  against  resting  all  on  a 
single  battle.'' 

"Is  that  thy  choice?"  said  Vebba,  indignantly. 
"Not  so,  I  am  sure,  would  have  chosen  thy  faSier;  not 
so  think  the  Saxons  of  Kent.  The  Norman  is  laying 
waste  all  the  lands  of  thy  subjects,  Lord  Harold :  liv- 
ing on  plunder,  as  a  robber,  in  the  realm  or  King  Al- 
fred. Uost  thou  think  tbat  men  will  get  belter  heart 
to  fight  for  their  country  by  hearing  that  their  king 
shrinks  from  the  danger?" 

*Thon  spcakest  well  and  wisely,"  said  Haco;  and 
all  eyes  turned  to  the  young  sonof  Sweyn,  as  to  the 
one  who  best  knew  the  character  of  the  liostile  anny 
and  the  skill  of  its  chief.  "We  have  now  with  us  a 
force  flushed  with  conquest  over  a  foe  hitherto  deemed 
invincible.  Men  who  have  corJquered  tlie  Nm'wcgian 
will  not  shrink  from  the  Norman.  Victory  depends 
upon  ardor  more  than  numbers.  RvCty  liour  of  de- 
lay damps  the  ardor.  Arc  we  mirc  that  it  will  swell 
our  numbers?    What  I  dread  most  is  not  the  swoihI 
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of  the  Norman  duke,  it  is  bis  ciafi.  Rely  upon  it, 
that  if  we  meet  him  not  soon,  he  will  marcli  straight 
to  London.  He  will  proclaim  by  the  way,  that  he 
comes  not  to  seize  the  throne,  but  to  punish  Harold, 
and  abide  by  the  VVitan,  or  perchance  by  the  word  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Tbe  terror  of  his  aimament  unre- 
sisted^ will  spread  like  a  panic  through  the  land. 
Many  will  be  decoyed  by  his  false  pretexts,  many 
awed  by  a  force  that  the  ting  dare  not  meet.  If  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  city,  think  you  that  merchants 
and  cheapmen  will  not  be  daunted  by  the  thought  of 
pillage  and  sack?  They  will  bo  the  first  to  capitulate 
at  the  first  house  which  is  fired.  Tliis  city  is  weak  to 
guard  against  siege;  its  walls  lonp^  neglected;  and  in 
sieges  the  Normans  are  famous.  Are  we  so  united 
rthe  king's  rule  thus  fresh),  but  what  no  cabala,  no 
dissensions  will  break  out  among  ourselves?  If  the 
duke  come,  as  come  he  will,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
may  not  the  churchmen  set  up  some  ncw^  pretender  to 
the  crown — perchance  the  child  Edgar?  And,  divi- 
ded against  ourselves,,  how  ingloriously  should  we 
feel  I  Besides,  this  land,  though  never  before  have 
the  links  between  province  and  province  been  drawn 
00  close,  hath  yet  aemarkatious,  that  make  the  people 
selfish.  The  Northumbrians,  I  fear,  will  not  stir  to 
help  London,  and  Mercia  will  hold  aloof  from  our 
peril.  Grant  that  William  once  seize  London,  all 
England  is  broken  up  and  dispirited;  each  shire,  nay, 
eacm  town,  looking  only  to  itself.  Talk  of  delay  as 
wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  foe!  No,  it  would 
wear  put  our  own.  Little  euo*,  I  fear,  is  yet  left  in 
our  treasury.  If  William  seiae  London,  tnat  treas- 
ury is  his,  with  all  the  wealth  of  our  burgesses.  How 
should  we  maintain  an  army,  except  by  preying  on 
the  people,  and  thius  discontentijig  them?  Where 
guard  that  army?  Where  are  our  forts?  where  our 
mountains?  The  war  of  delay  suits  onty  a  land  of 
rock  and  defile,  or  of  castle  and  breastwork.  Thegns 
and  warriors,  ye  have  no  castles  but  your  breasts  of 
mail.    Abandon  these,  and  you  are  lost." 

A  general  murmur  of  applause  closed  the  speech 
of  HacO;  which,  while  wise  in  arguments  our  histori- 
ans have  overlooked,  came  home  to  that  noblest  rea- 
son of  brave  men,  which  urges  prompt  resistance  to 
foul  invasion. 

Up,  then,  rose  King  Harold. 

**I  thank  you,  fellow-English,  for  that  applause  with 
which  ye  have  greeted  mine  own  thoughts  on  the  lips 
of  HacO.  Shall  it  be  said  that  your  king  rushed  to 
chase  his  own  brother  from  the  soil  of  outraged  Eng- 
land, yet  shrunk  from  the  sword  of  the  Norman  stran- 
ger? Well  mdeed  might  my  brave  subjects  desert 
my  banner  if  it  floated  idly  over  these  palace  walls, 
while  the  armed  invader  pitched  his  tent  in  the  heart 
of  England.  By  delay,  William's  forces,  whatever  it 
be,  can  not  grow  less;  his  cause  grows  more  strong 
in  our  craven  fears.  What  his  ai*mament  may  be,  we 
rightly  know  not;  the  report  varies  with  every  mes- 
senger, swelling  and  lessening  with  the  rumors  of 
every  hour.  Have  we  not  around  us  now  our  most 
stalwart  veterans — the  flower  of  our  armies — the 
most  eager  spirits— the  vanauishers  of  Hardiada? 
Thou  sayest,  Gurth,  that  all  should  not  be  periled  on 
a  single  battle.  True.  Harold  should  be  periled, 
but  wherefore  England?  Grant  that  we  win  the  day ; 
the  quicker  our  dispatch,  the  greater  our  fame,  the 
more  lasting  that  peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  which 


rests  ever  its  best  foundation  on  the  mme  of  the  pow- 
er, which  wrong  can  not  provoke  unchastised.  Grant 
that  we  lose;  a  loss  can  be  made  gain  by  akbg^d 
brave  death.  Why  should  not  our  example  rouse  aixl 
unite  all  who  survive  us?  Which  the  nobler  example, 
the  one  best  fitted  to  protect  our  country — the  recre- 
ant backs  of  living  chiefs,  or  the  glorious  dead  witi 
tlicir  fronts  to  Uie  foe?  Gome  what  may,  life  or  death, 
at  least  we  will  thin  the  Normon  numbers,  and  heap 
the  barriers  of  our  corpses  on  the  Norman  march.  At 
least,  we  can  show  to  the  rest  of  England  how  meu 
should  defend  their  native  land!  And  if,  as  I  believe 
and  pray,  in  every  English  breast  beats  a  heart  like 
Harold's,  what  matters  though  a  king  should  fall?— 
Freedom  is  immortal." 

He  spoke;  and  forth  from  liis  baldric  he  drew  hit 
sword.  Every  blade,  at  that  tngnal,  leaped  from  tie 
sheath.  And  in  that  council  hall,  at  least.  In  every 
breast  l>eat  the  heart  of  Harold. 


By  the  altar  of  the  Abbey  Church  *»l  Waltliam,  that 
night,,  knelt  Edith  in  prayer  for  Harold. 

She  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  a  small  convent  of 
nuns  that  adjoined  the  more  famous  monastery  d 
Waltham;  but  she  had  promised  Hilda  not  to  cntoroD 
the  novitiate  until  the  birthday  of  Harold  had  passed. 
She  herself  had  no  longer  faith  in  the  omens  and 

Erophecies  that  had  deceived  her  youth  and  darkened 
er  life;  and,  in  the  more  congenial  air  of  our  holy 
church,  the  spirit,  ever  so  chastened,  grew  calm  and 
resigned.  But  the  tidings  of  the  Norman's  coming, 
and  the  king's  victorious  return  to  his  capital,  had 
reached  even  that  still  retreat;  and  love,  which  had 
blent  itself  with  religion,  led  her  step  to  that  lonely 
altar.  And  suddenly,  an  she  there  knelt,  only  lighted 
by  the  moon  through  the  high  casements,  she  wa§ 
startled  by  the  sound  oi  approaching  feet  and  mur 
muring  voice?.  She  rose  in  alarm — the  door  of  tke 
church  was  thrown  open— torches  advanced — and 
among  the  monks,  between  Osgood  and  Aired,  came 
the  king.  He  had  come,  that  last  night  before  his 
march,  to  invoke  the  prayers  of  that  pious  b^othe^ 
hood;  and  by  the  altar  he  had  founded,  to  pray  that 
his  one  sin  of  faith  forfeited  and  oath  abjured  might 
not  palsy  his  arm  and  weigh  on  his  soul  in  tlie  how 
of  his  country's  need. 

Edith  stifled  the  cry  that  rose  to  her  lips,  as  tlte 
torches  fell  on  the  pale  and  hushed  and  melancholj 
face  of  Harold;  and  she  ci-ept  away  under  the  arch 
of  the  vast  Saxon  columns,  and  into  the  shade  of 
abutting  walls.  The  monks  and  the  king,  intent  on 
their  holy  office,  beheld  not  that  solitary  and  abrink- 
ing  form.  They  approached  the  altar,  and  the  maiF 
was  said  and  sung ;  and  then  the  king  knelt  dowir 
lowldy,  and  none  he^rd  the  prayci*.  But  as  Osgood 
held  the  sacred  rood  over  the  l>endcd  head  of  the  roy- 
al suppliant,  the  Image  on  the  crucifix,  (which  had 
been  a  gift  from  Aired  the  prelate,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  belonged  of  old  to  Augustine,  the  first  found- 
er of  the  Saxon  Ohurh;  so  that  by  the  superstition  of 
the  age,  it  was  invested  with  miraculous  virtues}, 
bowed  itself  visibly.  Visibly,  the  pale  and  ghaaUr 
Image  of  the  sufVcring  God  bowed  over  the  head  of 
the  kneeling  man;  whether  the  fastening^  of  the  roo*l 
were  loosened,  or  from  what  cause  soevpr,  in  the  eye? 
of  all  the  brotherhood,  the  Image  bowed.  A  thrill  of 
terror  froze  every  heart,  save  Edith's,  too  remote  t- 
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perceive  the  portent,  and  save  the  king's  whom  the 
omen  seemed  to  doom,  for  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
clasped  hands,  Heavy  was  his  heart,  nor  needed  it 
other  wamiugB  than  its  own  gloom* 

LoDg  and  silently  prayed  the  king — and  when  at 
last  he  rose,  and  the  monks,  though  with  altered  and 
tremulous  voicep,  began  their  closing  hymn,  Edith 
passed  noiaelessly  along  the  wall,  and  stealing 
through  one  of  the  smaller  doors  which  communicated 
to  tho  nunnery  annexed,  gained  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber.  There  she  stood,  benumbed  with  the 
strength  of  her  emotions  at  the  sight  of  Harold  thus 
abruptly  presented.  How  had  the  fond  himian  heart 
leaped  to  meet  him  I  Twice,  thus,  in  the  auffust  cer- 
emonials of  religion,  secret,  shrinking,  unwitnessed, 
had  she,  his  betrothed,  she  the  partner  of  his  soul, 
stood  aloof  to  behold  hiui.  She  had  seen  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  pomp,  the  crown  upon  his  brow — seen  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  peril  and  agony,  that  anointed  head 
bowed  to  the  earth. 

And  in  the  ponjp  that  she  could  not  share,  she  had 
exulted;  but,  oh,  now — now  —Oh  now  that  she  could 
have  knelt  beside  that  humble  form,  and  prayed  with 
that  voiceless  prayer! 

The  torches  flashed  in  the  court  beluw-  the  church 
was  again  cTescrtcd;  tho  uiowks  pas.scd  into  unite 
processiou  back  lo    the   cloister;  but  a  single    Uian 

tiaused,  turned  aside,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
mmbler  convent;  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  great 
oaken  door,  and  the  watchdog  barked.  Edith  started, 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart  and  trembled.  Steps 
approached  her  door— and  the  abbess,  entering,  sum- 
XBoned  her  Ijolow,  and  heard  the  farewell  greeting  of 
her  cousin,  the  king. 

Harold  stood  in  the  simple  hall  of  the  cloister:  a 
single  taper,  tall  and  wan,  burned  on  the  oak  board. 
The  abbess  led  Edith  by  the  hand,  and,  at  a  sign  from 
the  king,  witlidrew.  So,  once  more  Tipon  earth,  the 
betrothed  and  diviilcd  were  alone. 

"Edith,"  said  the  king,  in  a  voice  in  which  no  ear 
but  hers  could  have  detected  the  struggle,  "Do  not 
think  I  have  come  to  disturb  thy  holy  calm,  or  sinful- 
ly revive  the  memories  of  the  irrevocable  past;  where 
once  on  my  breast,  in  the  old  fashion  of  our  fathers,  1 
wrote  thy  name;  is  written  now  the  name  of  the  mis- 
tress that  supplants  thee.  Into  eternity  melts  the 
past;  but  1  could  not  depart  to  a  field  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat— in  which,  against  odds  that  men 
say  arc  fearful,  I  have  resolved  to  set  my  crown  and 
my  life— without  once  more  beholding  thee,  pure 
guardian  of  my  happier  days!  Thy  forgiveness  for 
all  the  sorrow  that  in  the  darkness  whicli  surrounds 
man's  hopes  and  dreams,  I  have  brought  on  thee, 
(dread  return  for  love  so  enduring,  so  generous  and 
divine) ! — thy  forgiveness  I  will  not  iwk.  Thou  alone 
perhaps  on  earth  knowest  the  soul  of  Harold;  and  if 
h«  hath  wronged  thee,  thou  aecst  alike  in  the  wronger 
^nd  the  wronged,  but  the  children  of  iron  duty,  "tne 
servants  of  imperial  Heaveu.  Not  thy  forgiveness  I 
ask — but — but  Edith^holy  maid!  angel  soul! — thy — 
thy  blessing!"  Uis  voice  faltered,  and  he  inclined 
his  lofty  head  as  to  a  saint. 

"Oh  that  1  had  the  power  to  bless!^'  exclaimed 
Kdith,  nmstcring  her  rush  of  twirs  with  a  heroic  eftect, 
"and  niethinks  1  have  the  power — not  from  virtues  of 
mine  own,  but   from    all    that  1  owe  to  thee!     The 


grateful  have  the  power  to  bless.  For  what  do  I  not 
owe  to  thee-— owe  to  that  very  love  of  which  even  the 
grief  is  sacred?  Poor  child  in  the  house  of  the  hea- 
then, thy  love  descended  upon  me,  and  in  it,  the  smile 
of  God!  In  that  love  my  spirit  awoke,  and  was  bap- 
tised: every  thought  that  has  risen  from  earth,  and 
lost  itself  in  heaven,  was  breathed  into  mv  heart  by 
thee!  Thy  creature  and  thy  slave,  hadst  thou  temp^ 
ed  me  to  sni,  sin  had  seemed  fallowed  by  thy  voice; 
but  thou  saidst,  *True  love  is  virtue,'  and  so  1  wor- 
shiped virtue  In  loving  thee.  Streugtheneil„purified, 
by  thy  bright  companionship,  from  thee  came  the 
strength  to  resign  thee — from  thee  the  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  God — from  thee  the  firm  assi^ance  that 
our  union  yet  shall  be— not  as  our  poor  HUda  dreams, 
on  the  perislmble  earth — but  there!  oh,  th#e!  yonder, 
by  the  celestial  altars,  in  the  laud  in  which  all  spirits 
are  filled  with  love.  Yes,  soul  of  Harold!  there  are 
might  and  holiness  in  the  blessing  the  soul  thou  hast 
retfeemed  aud  reared  sheds  ou  thc%I'' 

And  so  beautiful,  so  unlike  the  beautiful  of  the  com- 
mon earth,  looked  the  maid  as  she  thus  spoke,  and 
laid  hands,  trembling  with  no  human  passion,  on  that 
royal  head — that  could  a  soul  from  paradise  be  made 
visible,  such  might  be  the  shape  it  would  wear  to  a 
mortaPs  eye!  Thus,  for  some  moments  both  were  si- 
lent; and  in  the  silence  th«  gloom  x-^n^iuished  from 
the  heart  of  Harold,  and,  through  a  deep  and  sublime 
serenity,  it  rose  undaunted  to  front  the  future. 

No  embrace— no  farewell  kiss — profaned  the  part- 
ing of  those  pure  and  noble  spirits— parting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grave  It  was  only  the  spirit  that 
clasped  the  spirit,  looking  forth  from  the  clay  into 
measureless  eternity.  Not  till  the  air  of  night  came 
once  more  on  his  brow,  and  the  moonlight  rested  on 
the  roofs  and  fanes  of  the  land  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
was  the  man  once  more  the  humau  hero:  not  till  slie 
was  alone  in  her  desolate  chamber,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  coming  battle  field  chased  the  angel  from  her 
thoughts,  was  the  maid  inspired,  once  more  the  weep- 
ing woman. 

A  little  after  sunrise,  the  abbess,  who  was  distantly 
akin  to  the  house  of  Godwin,  sought  Edith,  so  agita- 
ted by  her  own  fear,  that  she  did  not  i-emark  the  trou- 
ble of  her  visitor.  The  supposed  miracle  of  the  gacrcd  • 
Image  bowed  over  the  kneeling  king,  had  spread  dis- 
may through  the  cloisters  of  both  nunnery  and  abbev; 
an(L|»o  intense  was  the  disquietude  of  the  two  broth- 
ersTT)sgood  and  Aired,  in  the  simple  and  grateful  af- 
fection they  bore  their  royal  benefactor,  that  they  had 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  their  tender,  credulous  hearts, 
and  left  the  monastery  with  the  dawn,  intending  to 
follow  the  king's  march,  and  watch  and  pray  near  the 
awful  battlefield.  Edith  listened,  and  made  no  reply; 
the  terrors  of  the  abbess  itifected  her;  the  example  of 
the  two  monks  woke  the  sole  thought  which  stirred 
through  the  nightmare-dream  that  suspended  reason 
itself;  and  when,  at  noon,  the  abbess  again  sought  the 
chamber,  Edith  wan  gone— gone,  and  alone— none 
knew  wherefore— none  guessed  whither. 


A  very  beautiful  actress,  none  too  witty,  but  very 
frank-hearted,  says: 

**Uow  unfortunate  I  am!  ^^/HWTi^  \  M\  in 
love  with  one  man  than  I  prefer  another  to  him.** 
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R PREVENTATIVE  MEN  OF  UTAH. 


Character- sketches    and  Biofp-qyhy. 

BY    E.    W.   TULUDGE. 


''If  I  might  give  u  short  hint  to  aa  impartial  writer,  it  would  be 
to  tell  him  his  fate  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  danger- 
ous precipice  of  telling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war 
with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  ho  tells 
the  crimes  of  great  men,  thej  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands 
of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  anv, 
then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth, 
let  him  expe<^  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  ne  may  go 
on  fearless,  aid  this  is  the  coui-se  1  take  myself.'*— Db  Fok. 

A  biogra^er  cliooses  lueu  whose  lives  abouud  with 
incidents  or  who  iu  theii'.typea  are  illustrative  of  some 
phase  of  social  development,  or  else  for  some  special 
individuality  of  character.  It  is  not  always  his  poli- 
cy to  select  men  foj^  his  sketches  whom  everybody 
will  applaud:  indeed  his  subjects  are,  oftentimes, 
more  taking  when  thev  are  unpopular,  because  they 
provoke  discussion.  Not  long  since  one  of  our  clas 
sical  American  writers  took  up  for  his  pen  ''The 
Wickedest  Man  in  New  York,'^  and  it  created,  not 
only  a  national  interest,  but  quite  a  religious  revival 
among  the  wickedest  folks  of  New  York.  Now  I  am 
not  on  the  hunt  for  the  wickedest  men  in  Utah,  these  I 
leave  to  the  custodians  of  the  law,  but  if  a  score  or  so 
who  hare  found  themselves  otU  to  be  the  Foclishest 
men  in  Utah  will  send  me  the  notes  of  their  biogra- 
phies, we  will  publish  sketches  of  them  in  The  Utah 
Magazine.  Among  them,  I  am  sure,  will  be  found 
those  who  imagine  that  I  am  setting  up  my  "Repre- 
sentative Men"  as  the  most  illustrous  or  omnipotent 
among  the  people. 

I  am  not  specially  designing  now  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  authorities  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  something  more  than 
the  representative  men  of  Utah — they  are  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  Prteethood  of  Eternity— the  repre- 
sentative men  of  a  new  dispensation. 

I  shall  give  them  sketches  among  the  groups,  but 
•  1  have  designed,  soma  day,  to  write  extensively  the 
biographies  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  apostles,  ^  to 
be  published,  not  in  Utah,  but  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  Had  1  led  off  with  even  President 
Young,  alJ  the  congregation  of  Israel  would  IVItve 
said  amen,  without  reading  the  sketch,  for  he  is  a 
subject  so  well  known,  so  tmiversally  revered.  I 
prefered  to  lead  off  with  William  Jennings,  because 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel  would  »ot  equally  say 
amew  Certainly,  he  is  the  most  representative  mer- 
chant of  Utah,  viewed  from  the  point  of  magnitude. 
But  the  meaning  The  Utah  Magazine  attaches  to  the 
style  "Representative  Men"  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  paragraph  sketches  which  will  be  elab- 
orated with  biographies  hereafter. 

WILLIAM  J,  SILVER. 

Ilere  is  the  man  who  has  made  the  lirst  steam- 
engine  in  Utah,  lie  is,  therefore,  a  representative 
man,  not  only  of  eneiueers,  but  actually  of  an  epoch 
of  mechauica.  development  in  the  Uoekv  Mountains. 
When  Watt  disoovercd  and  appKod  the  power  of 
steam,  and  made  it  one  of  the  great  ogeuotes  to  move 
along  the  world  in   the  course  of  God's   providence. 


he  almost  created  a  new  «go,  even  as  he  oonfesred 
unbounded  bleesuigs  and  facilities  of  progress  on  the 
human  race.    George  Stephenson  followed,  mnd  tk 
new  high*roads  of  a  rapid  civiUzatioa  were  east  up 
over  all  the  earth;  and  now  shall  wo  say,  tveii  as  I 
believe,  that  one  of  these  new  highways  has  been 
cast  up  unto  our  God,  and  that  on  the  Pacific  Bail, 
road  a  greater  manifestation  of  a  wondrous  Provi- 
dence is  fast  anproaching  our  Bocky  Houniain  kose. 
Such  men  as  Watt  and  George  Stephenson,  then,  are 
among  the  uvrUPs  representative  men,  though  tber 
were  neither  statesmen,  generals,  kings  nor  priests. 
So  also  is  William  J.  Silver,  the  ma£er  of  the  first 
steam  engine  of  Utah,  a  representative  man.    Despise 
not  the  day  of  siaall  things!    Let  none  think  that 
this  modest,  but  skillful  mechanic,  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world.    He  has  won  a  prize  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  hhn.    He  is  foremost  in  iha  race  among 
his  class.    A  unique  item  it  mav  perchance  be,  ie  a 
hundred  years  hence,  that  William  J.  Silver  made 
the  first  steam  engine  in  Utah.    My  brother,  modest 
as  thou  art  skillful,   without  desiring  it,   thou  hast 
made  for  thyself  an  historical  name.    The  tide  of  a 
thousand  years  of  civilization,   rising  to   the   very 
peaks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  will  never  drown  Uiy  , 
first  steam  engine.      Henceforth,    in  the  class  of 
engineers,  thou  art  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
Utah. 

*  DAVID  0.  OALDBB. 

Here  is  the  pioneer  of  organized  musical  movements 
and  systematic  class  teaching,  not  only  of  Utah,  but 
I  presume  he  is  the  first  in  all  these  Bo^j  M<MHitain 
Territories.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  orf^ned 
bands,  choirs,  ball-room  instrumentalists>  concerts, 
and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  performances,  prior  to 
the  nmsical  labors  of  David  O.  Calder,  hat  har- 
monic instituiions  derived  their  origin  from  him,  under 
the  patronage  of  President  Brigham  Young.  A  stoQc 
cast  into  the  ocean  I  How  many  circles  will  it,  multi- 
ply ?  In  the  organised  introduction  of  musical  refine- 
ment to  nearly  the  entire  Territory,  David  0.  Caider 
has  won  for  himself  the  rank  of  an  apostle  in  his 
sphere.  He  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of  Utah 
— representative  of  musical  development,  represen- 
tative as  the  pioneer  of  class  teaching,  renresentadve 
as  the  promoter  of  harmonic  societies,  ana  for  his  un- 
tiring labors  in  his  spheres  which  nearly  cost  him  Us 
life  through  physical  exhaustion  The  name  of  David 
0.  Caider  symbols  the  growth  of  an  institution  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains;  and,  Uierefore,  in  the  Utab  Maga- 
zine, which  is  the  **Home  Journal  of  the  People"  he  is 
entitled  to  a  character  sketch  and  biography. 

T.  B.  H<.  STEHHOUSE. 

In  introducing  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
ViUif  Telegrcph,  I^udi  not  whether  he  is  a  popular  or 
an  impopudar  man.  He  t^  a  representative  man  of 
the  press,  just  as  David  0.  Gayer  is  of  musical  de- 
velopment. T.  B.  H.  Steuhouse  is  an  instUutioH.  He 
is  the  founder  of  the  first  daily  paper  in  HormondoB, 
to  use  a  now  accepted  phrase  which  has  even  a  wider 
significance  than  the  proper  name  Utali.  He  is  Aie 
proprietor  of  a  daily,  a  semi- weekly  and  a  weeUr 
newspaper,  and,  on  his  rotuni  from  the  £ast»  he  W;^ 
be  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Ogden  2¥ttMC 
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[e  has  "bne  of  the  best  ptinting  cstabllsbuents  ou 
be  Pacific ;  he  aims  to  bo  the  great  publishet  oX  tbe» 
U>ckj  MountaiD  Territories,  and  I  have  BuflSwont 
ODfideuco  iu  the  capacity  and  perseverance  of  Uie 
lau  tA  be  assured  that  he  will  reach  all  for  which 
e  resolutely  and  persistently  aims.  Moreover,  he 
^ckes  after  so  much  in  his  own  special  sphere  as  a 
)i]niali8t,  that  I  have  no  doubt  his  future  enterprise, 
s  a  representative  of  the  potency  and  mission  of  the 
rpsB,  will  stamp  him  as  forcibly  upon  the  public 
imd  as  any  man  in  Utah.  Yet  Stenhouse  is  not  one 
f  the  leaders  of  tlic  Churclr^  ami  ho  never  expects  to 
e,  though  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  prominent 
lissiouarics  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Elo  is  a  man 
f  Tery  great  mark,  both  iu  his  character  and  life;  in 
ict  he  is  one  of  the  most  representative  of  men.  If 
e  lires,  and  the  Pacific  coast  reaches  that  splendid 
estiay  to  which  we  all  look  forward,  he  will  carve 
at  a  name  in  its  history  which  will  last  for  genera- 
onfl.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  very  extravagant  opiniou 
f  my  friend  T.  B.  IL  It  is  well  known  that  1  am 
trongly  attached  to  him.  Doubtless  it  is  one  of  my 
coeuiricitics,  and  1  presume  that  my  proposed  char- 
ctor  sketch  and  biography  of  8tcnhouse  will  be  sf> 
stravagant,  that  few  but  m^^self  will  believe  in  its 
»uudneBs.  Not  unlikely  it  will  provoke  more  crili- 
ism  than  the  one  on  William  Jennings.  One  thing, 
owevcr,  1  do  know,  T.  B.  II.  Stenbousc  and  myself 
yi  ^hi  it  out.  Gentlemen,  not  with  the  sword 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  !" 

JOHN    T.    CAINE. 

Here  is  another  historical  name  in  the  deviilopment 
['civilization  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  iuthe 
rder  of  Representative  Men  of  Utah  a  special  sketch 
id  biography  of  this  gentleman  is  under  competition, 
le  author  will  claim  the  privilege  of  being  jn.^^t  and 
Bocrous  with  his  subject,  giving  all  the  merit  due  to 
ic  untiring  zeal  of  this  gentleman  in  his  Mpbcre. 
1  claiming  John  T.  Caine  most  empbaticallv  as  one 
■  the  representative  nen  of  Utah  the  author  runs  not 
ore  tlian  tJic  onlinary  risk  of  being  barked  at  by  the 
ivious  for  giring  a  poetical  rather  than  a  just  and 
^criminating  appreciation.  The  biographer  and  the 
iatoriau  must  be  just,  and  the  social  philosopher  in 
acing  the  growth  of  Utah  in  the  higher  phases  of 
vilization  would  affirm  most  emphatically  that  Joltn 
.  Caine  has  been  one  of  its  chief  promoters.  The  in- 
lenco  of  tlie  drama  in  the  growth  and  refinement  of 
nation  is  immense  Theatres  did  more  to  advance 
10  masses  of  England  in  the  path  of  civilization 
lau  all  the  churchoH  and  cathfulrals  in  the  land,  and 
bakspeare  has  done  more  for  human  progress  than 
ay  hundred  English  bishopfi  who  ever  lived.  In- 
oed  Shakspcare  is  the  chief  creator  of  the  present 
nglish  language  as  well  as  the  great  first  architect 
four  temples  of  the  dramatic  ait.  The  ajKiHtlcship 
[  John  T.  Caine,  therefore,  is  most  legitimate  in  the 
rowth  of  the  civilization  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

S4VAGS  AND  OlTlNOER 

Uere  are  men  who  represent  two  branches  of  art— 
le  photographic  and  also  that  of  the  legitimate  artist, 
le  painter.  They  have  not  only  done  much  to  estab- 
sh  by  their  practice  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts,  but  in 
oing  this  have  create<l  a  taste  fV>r  refinement  and 


prepared  the  way  for  an  Arts*  Union.  After  them 
will  come  acad^ies  and  a  • 'National  Gallery."  They 
have  done  more  than  our  Legi«latnre  in  this  depart- 
ment of  civilization^  for,  left  to  legislators,  we  should 
never  get  public  libraries  nor  galleries  of  art,  bevond 
resolutions  and.chartcrs.  Savage  and  Ottingcr,  tncre- 
foi'c,  are  representative  men  of  Utah,  in  their  sphere, 
and  thus  they  are  looked  upon  throughout  tlie  United 
States,  and  their  pictures  of  our  mountain  scenery 
have  gone  east  and  west,  and  familiarized  tens  of 
thousands  with  vicw>*  of  /ion  and  licr  Kurroimdings. 


DAM   A.  WEGGELAND 


Uc 


This  is  another  gentleman  of  the  ai'tistic  cla.s.s. 
was  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  ('opeuhagcn. 
lie  is  not  an  amateur,  but  legitimately  a  professional 
painter,  and  it  is  time  that  he  should  not  only  b«* 
noticed  as  a  man  of  talent,  a  representative  of  art,  but 
also  patronized  as  such.  Indeed  it  is  time  that  wo 
should  patnmizc  one  another  generally,  and  not  ex- 
clude each  other  from  our  patronage  and  'select 
circles,**  because  we  aw  brethren  of  lT»c  satne  family. 
Had  Dan  A.  Weggeland  been  a  Gentile  painter,  on  a 
visit  to  our  New  Jerusalem  of  the  "West,  his  cx<:elleut 
pictures  and  portraits  would  havr  boon  appretiutod 
likfi  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Perry. 

HOWARD   EGAJf. 

There  arc  alst>  men  lepres^'utativc  of  romaiice  and 
adventure.  These  aflbrd  an  author  his  richest  and 
most  interesting  subjcctH.  This  class  of  men  he  must 
not  pass  by,  for  they  arc  properly  the  heroes  of  bio- 
graphical and  novclistic  literature,  and  it  is  quite  a 
godsend  lor  an  autfior  to  hit  upon  a  Howard  Egan. 
When  1  come  to  his  life  and  adventures,  1  shall  dwell 
upon  my  subject  with  that  love  whtch  every  artist 
experiences  when  he  has  found  a  unique  ideal,  or  be 
happens  upon  an  uncommon  original  among  men. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  Mormoijd«»m  whose  life  l^  so 
rich  with  adventures  and  ri^niance  as  that  of  Major 
Egan.  He  is  tho  Kit  Carson  of  the  Mormons,  and  iu 
his  sterling  qualities  autl  manly  character  he  has  few 
equals  among  the  adventurous  tlas«.  1  have  jicrse- 
euted  liiui  to  supply  me  with  the  incidents  of  Ins  life, 
and  have  prevailed,  and  the  romance  of  Howard 
Egan  shall  appear  in  due  lime.  I  eould  publif*h  it  In 
iha  Phremdogiml  Jovrmd,  or  in  almost  any  of  the 
best  maga/Jnes  of  America,  and  be  well  paid  tor  it. 
The  Kit  (Jarson  of  Mormondoni  would  be  considered 
quite  a  hit.  This  is  a  hint  to  the  "Foolii?bei*t  Men  of 
Utah."  They  only  will  object,  while  the  ;^reat  bulk 
in  whose  hearths  our  manly  brother  live**,  will,  as 
would  the  publishers  ot  the  United  State.*?,  lt»ok  nptm 
Howard  Egan  as-  one  of  the  reprcHcntativft  men  of 
Utah.     With  hhn  will  come  another  hero  of  romance. 


yiT   SMITH 
The  famous  episode  in    Morm«»n   history,  iu  which 
this  brave,  true  man  figured,   is  a  romance  in  itself. 
The  bnrnbig  of  the  wagi>ns  of  the  "enemy"  is  quite  a 
bit  of  national  history  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind. 

SETH   M    BLAIR 

Here  is  anotlier  man  of  Wstorical  mark,  whose 
biography  must  in  the  order  appear.  He  was  not  only 
the  appointee  of  flovernment  to  the  oflfice  of  United 
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States  Attorney,  when  Btigbam  Young  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  but  long  before  that  period  he  figured 
in  the  revolution  of  Texas  under  Gen.  Sam  Houston, 
wlio  recommended  him  for  that  office.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  him  by  his  old  and  renowned  commander,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  speech  of  Gen.  Houston  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald 
upon  the  subject  of  Seth  M.  Blair's  resolution  to  de- 
fend his  brethren  with  his  sword.  Said  the  General : 
'^  This  man  I  know  well.  He  was  a  soldier  under  me 
in  the  Texas  war.  What  he  says,  with  those  brave 
Texas  Rangers,  he  will  carry  out  to  the  letter.'* 

Thus,  in  the  foregoing  illustrations,  we  have  pre- 
sented our  readers  with  ample  illustrations  of  what  is 
meant  by  "Representative  Men  of  Utah."  Not  indi- 
vidually representative  of  all  the  glory,  intellect  or 
majesty  of  the  people,  but  each  representative  of  a 
class  valuable  to  our  progress  and  interesting  in  our 
history.  Such,  in  our  sketches,  will  be  found  inter- 
spersed with  more  potent  names. 
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IS   THE   WOELD   ADTANGIKG? 

No.  3. 

How  sublimely  the  whole  civilized  world  has  moved 
steadily  upwards  since  the  days  of  Jesus  is  shown  by 
the  curiosity  with  which  we  now  look  upon  the 
bloody,  rude,  and  barbaric  ideas  of  the  best  part  of 
the  world  in  his  time.  Then  the  conqueror  who  did 
not  murder  all  his  captives  taken  in  war  was  consid- 
ercil  u  special  instance  of  goodness  and  recorded  far 
after  ages  to  wonder  at.  To  slay  a  man  in  time  of 
peace,  simply  because  he  belonged  tp  another  nation 
or  tribe,  was  understood  to  be  something  that  no 
right-minded  man  could  object  to.  Nations  of  differ- 
ent Congues  regarded  each  other  as  lawful  prey  whom 
it  was  tlieir  duty  to  get  rid  of  as  wild  beasts  on  the 
first  favorable  opportunity.  It  took  ages  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles  for  men  to  get  it  through  their 
thick  heads  that  they  could  by  any  possibility  *bc  of 
one  blood,  or  that  God  could  be  the  common  father  of 
all. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  world  to  day, 
as  to  prostitution  of  womanly  purity  and  delicacy; 
and  as  to  her  protection  from  lustful  violence  compar- 
ed with  ancient  days? 

Look  first  at  the  days  of  Israel  when  fathers  and 
mothers,  sanctioned  by  the  debtftcd  views  of  their 
times,  held  the  right  to  condemn  their  daughters  to 
the  hateful  embrace  of  any  stranger,  be  he  even  igno- 
rant or  brutal,  so  loug  as  he  obtained  their  consent 
to  his  marriage;  and  all  society  said  amen,  cailed  it 
"righteousness,**  one  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord;  and  the 
women  of  all  Israel  were  subject  to  similar  treatment 
if  the  whims  or  selfishness  of  their  parents  made  it  to 
their  interest  to  have  it  so.  Such  ideas  were  sanctioned, 
of  course,  by  Moses,  as  ho  sanctioned  and  taught  the 
barbaric  law  of  **an  eye  for  an  eye,'*   and    blood   for 


Uood,  because  the  debasement  of  the  age  could  per- 
mit no  higher  sentiment  to  be  taught. 

Then  review  those  detestable  days  When  a  king  of 
Israel  could  send  out  his  servants  all  over  the  country 
and  drag  to  bis  bed  the  fair  and  innocent  maidens  of 
Israel,  force  them  from  their  fathers  and  lovers,  and, 
without  lovei  without  affection,  and  with  or  without 
their  consent,  appropriate  them  to  himself  because  he 
was  king,  and  be  justified  by  the  customs  of  the  laud. 
Fancy  any  king  or  president  doing  to  day  as  "^e 
sweet  singer  of  Israel"  did  in  this  respect;  'we  should 
quickly  make  a  singer  of  him  in  another  sphere  now* 
a-days  but  David's  time,  not  he,  was  to  blame. 

At  later  periods  look  at  the  festivals  of  debauchery 
and  lust  of  Greece  and  Borne^  when  days  of  whole- 
sale public  lewdness  were  looked  forward  to  with 
barbarous  delight  by  whole  communities.  Days  of  na- 
tiimal  prostitu^on  and  beastliness  so  low  that  tlie  histo- 
rian can  scarcely  describe  them.  Alongside  of  which 
the  secret  prostitution  of  any  modern  city  is  a  mere 
pin's  point  of  national  grossness.  Then  look  at  the 
more  advanced,  but  stiU  polluted  times  of  EngUnd 
under  Oharles  II.,  when  the  whole  Court  was  on€ 
vast  brothel,  and  noblemen  introduced  their  bastards 
into  society  and  obtained  for  them  titles,  hs  Lords 
Fitzosborne,  Fitzcharles  or  Fitzwilliam,  scorers  ot 
which  remain  to  this  day  to  mark  the  corruption  ol 
that  age  'Fitz'  signifying  illegitimate.  Compare  these 
times  with  the  pure  atmosphere  surrounding  Victoria 
of  England. 

The  amount  of  elevated  sentiments  gained  ever)' 
age,  as  to  the  delicacy  and  purity  with  which  women 
should  be  treated,  is  the  best  index  we  can  have  oJ 
the  advancement  of  the  world.  How  far  are  w( 
above  the  times  when  to  violate  the  women  of  a  con 
quQi'ed  city  was  considered  a  soldierly  right  and  per 
quisite?  Or  above  the  customs  which  subjected  i 
daughter's  affections,  as  well  as  hei*  delicacy  of  soul 
to  a  brutal  parent's  will.  The  world  is  thousands  o 
years  a\\tiad  of  these  times  and  gaining  every  day 
Women  are  now  treated  with  a  loving  respect,  a  for 
bearance  and  a  consideration  for  their  feelings,  U 
which  the  time  of  the  Savior  was  an  utter   stranger 

Prostitution,  it  is  true,  exists  to-day,  as  it  has  ex 
isted  in  all  ages.  Excepting  with  the  Jews,  all  bi^ 
cities  compaiing  in  size  with  Yew  York,  London  oi 
Paris,  have  ever  had  then*  thousands  of  debased  wo 
men.  Licentiousness,  in  this  form,  exists  no  more  u 
proportion  to  the  populatiim  to-day,  than  in  any  foi 
mer  time.  The  passions  of  bad  men  have  alway 
found  vent  in  some  form  or  other.  The  principal  dil 
ference  of  this  age  in.  respect  to  licentiousness,  is,  tha 
where  once  it  was  bi*utal  and  openly  gloried  in,  it  i 
now  secretive  and  banished  from  open  day. 

Prostitution  is  simply  a  natural  outgrowth  of  pov 
erty,  want,  overcrowded  cities,  and  the  mise^llancou 
bringing  together. in  certain  localities  of  the  floatiu 
scum  of  the  earth.  If  prostitution  exists  more  to-da 
than  heretofore,  or  is  seen  in  larger  proportions  i 
any  one  place,  it  is  because  these  causes — one  or  a 
— exist  more  largely  than  they  ever  did  befor«.  I3i 
it  is  not  by  the  standing  aged  iuiititution  of  prastiti 
tion  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  advancement  of  tli 
world  on  the  great  question  of  womanly  purity,  bi 
by  the  growth  of  public  enlightenment  on  the  subje* 
of  woman's  true  treatment  and  CHtimution. 
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[t  can  be  stated  fearletis  of  contradictiou  that  in 
s  respect  this  age  cxccciIb  all  former  ones,  for  the 
?at  trill h  of  the  xECE,ssiTy  to  manldnd  of  vx^manly 
rity  is  established  in  the  hearts  of  millions —com - 
3heiided  and  sensed  by  the  world  at  large  as  no 
incr  age  ever  realized  it.  Before  which  world-wide 
lighten mont  silently  pushed  along  every  day  by  the 
mighty — and  aided  and  iucreaBed,  as  it  will  be  by 
bt  from  Zion,  the  institution  of  prostitution  is. 
omed  to  fall;  bringing  proof  that  on  this,  as  on  all 
eat  questions  of  moral  elevation,  the  world  advances 
aselessly  and  for  ever. 


EPRESENTATIVE  BOYS  OF  UTAH. 

CharaoteT'Slcetches  and  Biography. 

BY   SAXEY. 

SAXEY-Continned. 

Saxey's  sheep  speculation  was  as  signal  a  failure 
i  Barker's  Gulf  Stream  of  Eternity.  The  author  has 
ten  thought  that  Barker's  philosophical  views  were 
)t  adopted,  solely  because  they  were  not  compre- 
inded  by  the  masses.     It  is  only  the  ^select  intellect 

the  community  that  can  grasp  such  ponderous  sub- 
cts  with  their  multitudinous  amalgamations,  and  give 
lem  a  perceptible  location  in  the  understanding.  For 
\Q  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  this 
leory,  we  shall  say  nothing  further  in  relation  to  the 
ibjcct. 

Dancing  has  always  been  a  favorite  and  patronized 
creation  in  this  country.  It  is  a  principal  of  jump- 
pedness  as  natural  in  Utopians,  as  it  is  for  hay  from 
le  country  to  come  into  the  city  damp  or  with  men 
\  it.  It  is  reported  ihjit  a  whole  family  were  sold 
le  other  day  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  If 
ley  were  a  moral  family  the  buijt'r  done  well,  and  if 
icy  were  otherwise  \hc  famihj  done  well;  but  the 
ipposition  is  the  man  who  sold  them  "done*'  better 
lan  either  of  the  otiier  parties. 

A  "Select  Dance"  was  on  the  tapis,  and  Saxey  was 
[\e  of  the  invited  guests;  it  was  a  genuine  select 
arty,  a  *'very  select*'  party  in  fact,  and  no  one  was 
cpected  to  go  without  an  invitation,  unless  they 
cnt  prepared  to  pay,  and  any  one  that  could  pay 
as  ''selected,"  provided  they  came.  This  may  not 
6  a  very  lucid  and  clear  definition  of  a  "select  party,'' 
ut  is  sufficiently  complete  to  show  the  reader  that 
le  authors  views  arc  not  yet  fully  matured  on  the 
ubjcct. 

Saxey  hud  an  invitation  to  the  dance.     It  was  to  be 

pk-nic,  and  in  addition  to  the  pic-uic,  each  person 
ras  expected  to  find  their  own  victuals;  or  in  case 
uy  one  was  too  poor  to  provide  themselves  with 
grub,'*  there  was  a  comniittec  appointed  to  recom- 
lend  such  parties  to  fasi.  Instead  of  the  usual  word 
comidinicntary"  on  the  tickets,  there  was  inserted  in 
ts  stead  "*2.00  per  couple,"  with  another  section 
umcthing  like  ihi.s,  "additional  lady,  50  cents."  That 
vaa  to  accommodate  our  peculiar  institutions,  and  a 
'Lady  Subscriber  and  Contributor." 


Utah  thefi  was  uot  as  Utah  now ;  people  then  went 
forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dance  with  their  part- 
ners hanging  affectionately  to  one  aiMu,  while  the  other 
encircled  a  sack  containing  a  half  bushel  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  perchance  a  well 
developed  squash,  which  was  never  refused  in  liquida- 
tion of  current  expenses.  A  hunk  of  dried  beef,  mix- 
ed in  with  a  little  cooked  raw-hide  and  a  few  substan- 
tial musty  corn-meal  biscuits,  was  the  principal  bill  of 
fare  among  all  classes.  Neither  were  we  then  overly 
''stuck  up"  in  regard  to  fashionable  dress.  The  boys 
used  to  wear  the  particular  kinds  of  coats  their  fathers 
happened  to  have  on  at  the  time  of  their  extermina- 
tion from  the  States;  some  were  frock,  others  on  the 
"long  tailed  blue"  order,  and  many  of  the  kind  known 
as  swallow- tailed.  The  dances  then  were  not  as 
mixed  as  they  now  are,  that  is  the  older  people  had 
their  exercises  together,  and  the  young  were  more 
exclusive  in  their  dances;  but  the  same  clothes  did  all 
the  dancing.  This  state  of  things  made  it  almost  an 
impossibility  for  the  clothes  to  fit  genteelly,  Saxey 
borrowed  his  uncle's  suit  on  the  occasion  of  this  dance, 
but  it  so  happened  that  Saxey  was  very  slim  and  tall, 
(as  well  as  graceful),  while  his  uncle  was  short  and 
chubby,  that  is  '*low  up  and  high  around."  When 
dressed,  Saxey  presented  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, though  there  was  a  space  of  about  ''two  inches 
duratimV*  between  the  top  of  his  (uncle's)  boots  and 
the  bottom  of  bis  (uncle's)  pants,  but  a  leather  string 
securely  attached  to  the  boot-straps  and  pants  ren- 
dered it  an  impossibility  for  the  breach  to  become 
any  larger,  a  swallow-tailed  coat  with  one  flap  eat  off 
by  the  grasshoppers,  and  a  somewhat  dilapidated  stove- 

Eipe  hat  from  which  a  hen  had  just  brought  forth  a 
rood  of  chickens,  completed  Saxey's  outfit  for  the 
dance.  All  that  was  necessary  now  was  a  partner. 
He  was  not  at  any  loss  to  find  one,  but  he  was  at 
some  trouble  to  fii^d  one  that  would  go  with  him.  It 
always'  so  happens  that  where  a  boy  is  hard  up  for  a 
companion,  there  is  some  girl  in  precisely  the  same 
fix  if  you  can  only  find  her.  A.«  the  poet  beautifully 
says  : 

'•There  never  was  goose  yet  so  gray, 
But  an  honest  gander  came  that  way.** 

Saxey  struck  just  such  a  conditioned  female,  and 
an  understanding  for  the  dance  was  speedily  affected, 
the  young  lady  agreeing  to  be  ready  at  T  p.  m.,  pro- 
vide she  could  borrow  another  girl's  "Grecian  bend," 
(the  proper  name  is  "Grecian  bomp,")  water-fall, 
gored  dress,  balmoral  skirt,  and  a  few  other  things  not 
proper  to  mention.  That  young  girl  is  now  a  woman, 
old  age  has  set  his  mighty  mark  where  once  the  rosy 
smile  of  happy  girlhood  played  in  beauty  on  a  lovely 
face.  If  that  isn't  pathetic  and  manly  then  what  is 
the  use  of  a  dictionary.  She  now  writes  what  some 
editors  call  "(?<V/6"  at  her  former  friend,  because,  for- 
sooth, time  has  dealt  more  gently  with  him,  as*it  al- 
ways docs  with  the  innocent. 

[At  this  interesting  point,  it  grieves  the  editor  to 
defer  Saxey's  dancer  with  this  sweet  girl  tiU  next  week, 
but  it  must  be  stopped  here  for  lack  of  space,  unless 
Saxey  is  willing  to  dance  off  the  edge  of /^a^paper.- 
."Oin  UiuED  Man. "J  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

[CONTIMJED.] 

As  Luov  read,  there  grew  auch  a  iightaeas  about  her  heart 
that  she  thought  the  hand  of  death  was  on  her;  and,  crushing 
the  cruel  letter  in  her  nerToii«?  gragp,  she  fell  bact,  pale  and 
fainting. 

But  her  torture  was  too  great  for  iusennbility;  and  as  the 
blood  returned  to  her  cheeks,  there  came  with  it  a  rush  of 
shame,  and  pain,  and  misery  that  struck  her  to  the  earth.  She 
lay  upon  the  floor,  not  faint,  not  dyiuff,  but  crushed  as  by  some 
great  blow,  and  shivering  as  though  tbe  chill  of  a  fever  fit  was 
on  her. 

Her  daily  life,  lately,  had  been  fevered,  for  Miss  Wyatt  had 
given  her  no  peace;  hourly,  she  had  struck  the  stings  of  doubt 
and  iealousy  into  her  flesh,  and  the  girPs  health  was  shattered 
by  this  constant  fretting  of  her  spirit.  Now,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Marion  Wyatt  had  been  her  best  friend,  in  warning  her 
that  this  man  only  meant  cruelty— was,  in  fact,  but  playing 
with  her  silly  heart.  She  rose^  and  rea4  the  letter  again.  And 
there  was  a  postscript— the  sharpest,  bitterest  words  of  all. 

<*To  prevent  further  mistakes,  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  my  aflfoc- 
tiona  are  engaged  to  a  lady,  whom,  should  fate  and  circum- 
stances ever  permit,  I  intend  to  ask  to  be  my  wife.  As  the 
lady  is  not  unknown  to  you,  I  need  notdcscant  upon  her  worth 
and  beauty." 

"That  will  grind  her  to  powder,  '  Iho  Captain  had  said,  as 
he  wrote  it.  But  he  little  (bought  the  stroke  would  fall  on 
Lucy's  neck. 

''Bees  he  mean  Marion?"  the  unhappy  girl  cried  to  herself. 
And  rushing  down  to  the  drawing-room,  she  laid  the  letter  on 
Miss  Wyatt^  lap. 

•*I  am  sorry ,'^Httid  the  trembling  girl,  kneeling  down  by  her 
side,  "that  over  I  dhsbolievcd  you.  1  think  you  have  tried  to 
save  me  from  this  misery.  Is  it  you  he  means  here?*'  And 
her  wan  fingers  pointed  to  the  postscript. 

'You  would  not  be  warned,'^  returned  Misu  Wyatt,  in  a  cold 
gentle  tone.  "And  now  it  is  usclofj*  to  be  sorry  for  you.  Here; 
you  may  read  this  if  you  will.'' 

She  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  taking  care  to  let 
Lucy  see  the  address,  •  Miss  Marlon  Wyatt,"  in  Captain  Ca)- 
verley's  bold  writing,  she  took  the  paper  from  the  envelope, 
and  put  it  in  her  hand.  The  words  were  so  few;  thej  were 
read  in  a  moment;  but  that  moment  wa^  an  agony  that  cost 
Lucy  Mainwaring  hor  lifo:- 

•My  Duarkst  Gibl— 

I  am  a  sad  fellow,  unworthy  of  your  goodness  and  your 
love.  Come  to  me  if  you  will.  I  am  selfish  to  say  so,  but  how 
can  1  deny  myself  so  much  happiness?  I  am  grateful  for  yonr 
dear  Irtter,  and  will  toll  you  .«o  more  fully  when  we  meet. 

Ever  yours, 

mi       .  ...  UOBACK.*' 

•'Thank  you,  said  Lucy,  gently,  laying  the  letter  down, '*! 
am  glad  you  let  me  see  this.  It  was  better  for  me  to  know  the 
truth.    I  did  not  think  he  was  so  deceitful." 

Her  face  looked  wan  and  shrunken  as  she  went  away  softly, 
and  that  night  A\o  awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep  in  the  delir- 
ium  of  fever. 

♦  •  •  • 

A  month  in  prison  does  not  improve  a  man.  Captain  Cal- 
verley  looked  seedy,  uncomfortable,  and  forlorn.  He  had 
heard  nothing  of  Lucy,  seen  nothing  of  her;  and  after  writing 
two  or  three  times,  and  getting  no  reply,  he  had  at  length  con- 
cluded that,  like  tbo  ro«t  of  the  world,  'she  had  forsaken  hira 
in  his  misfortunes. 

AVhile  in  this  weary  stale  of  mind,  he  wa.-<  surprised  bv  a  vin- 
itor. 

"1  am  Mr.  Levi,''  said  the  visitor. 

**It  is  that  brick  of  a  Jew."  paid  the  ofllcer  to  himself.  •Prav 
••it  down,  sir." 

•This  iti  a  bad  pluuu  to  sit  in,"  suid  the  Jew:  "and  a  wor«c 
place  to  he  m.    I  suppose  you'd  be  glad  to  get  out?" 

Captain  Calvcrley  gnawed  hi«?  moustache,  and  stared. 

'1  rather  think  I  shonkl,"  he  replied. 

•'Well,  i(  jou  choose  to  put  yourself  into  my  hands,  you  may 
walk  out  of  that  door  to-morrow."  *  * 

''^"'.'1  P^l^^J^elf  not  only  into  your  hands,  bnt  into  your 
arm"',  if  that  i«  pati««faotory.*'  said  the  Cantain. 


"Then,  perhaps,  you'll  sign  this,"  returned  Mr.  Levi. 

It  was  a  post  obit,  payable  on  the  decease  of  the  rhinocec 
brother,  and  the  amount  covered  the  Captain's  debt,  an^ 
good  deal  more. 

Captain  Calyerley  signed  with  pertect  serenity,  and  band 
the  bond,  with  a  bow,  to  Mr.  Levi. 

Putting  it  in  his  pocket,  that  gentleman  departed.  He  we 
straight  to  Eaton  Square,  and  asked  to  see  Miss  Wyatt 

'•What  is  your  business,  sir?"  said  the  lady  haughtily, 

**I  want  Calvcrley^s  discharge,  and  the  receipts  you  pn 
chased  of  his  creditors." 

Marion  looked  at  him.  as  though  sht*  considered  him  a  ] 
natic. 

"You  can  go  back  to  him,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  t^vi;  ''I'll  go  back  byand-by. 
have  a  cousin  in  the  City,  named  Jabez  Giles.    A  short  tii 
ago  he  purchased  a  diamond  necklace  of  one  Moses  Solom« 
he  suspects  the  cUamoflds  to  be  stolen,  and  ho  desired  me 
call  upon  you  to  give  him  some  information  concerning  them 

Ah,  me!  it  is  a  sad  thing  not  to  have  a  clear  conscience, 
less  than  half  an  hour,   Mr.  Levi  went  back  to  Whitecrc 
Street  with  the  discharge  and  the  receipts  in  his  pocket,  and 
is  surprising  how  very  cheaply  he  had  bought  them. 

The  ne;^t  morning  brought  Captain  Calvcrley  a  new  surprii 
He  lav  in  bed  in  his  lodgings,  with  a  rare  sense  of  luxury  ai 
rest  about  him,  when  th^rc  entered  abniptly  an  old  seirs 
from  Calvcrley  Grange. 

"I  have  had  a  world  of  trouble  to  find  you,  sir,"  said  Toi 
"You  must  please  to  got  up,  and  como  home.'' 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  excited  Oaptain. 

The  matter  was,  that  the  rhinoceros  brother  was  drownc 
while  bathing. 

"When  did  It  happou?"  asked  Horace,  in  a  low  voice. 

"The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  Tom;  *'but  nobody  kno 
your  address,  and  no  one  thought  of  sending  me  to  find  yc 
till  last  evening." 

"Mr.  Levi  is  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and  gets  family  nev 
very  puomptly,"  observed  Calverly  to  himself.  "AW  I  wij 
Lucy  had  been  as  true  and  good  as  I  onoo  thought  hor.  1 
that  case,  this  would  bo  a  happier  day  to  we  than  it  is  now." 

A  few  weeks  more  pu«fjtd  away,  and  then,  among  all  tl 
shadows  that  iostlod  him  in  the  street,  Captain  Calvcrley  sier 
bled  against  the  stolid  and  stony  shadow  called  MoaesSolomoi 

'*]:)xcu80  me,"  said  the  yellow  man;  "Fve  been  wanting  I 
see  you.  I  lost  tliat  letter  you  gave  me,  I  never  postedit 
never  could  find  it.  I  hope  it  was  not  of  much  con-^qnenc 
The  other  you  knov  reached  its  destination." 

And  with  a  grim  smile,  Moses  walked  on. 

Frantic,  angry,  full  of  strange  fear,  Horace  Calverloy  callc 
a  cab,  and  drove  to  Eaton  Square. 

"1  wish  to  see  Miss  Mainwaring,"  hu  said,  poromptorilv. 

The  servant  stared  ut  him  iu  a  strange  way. 

"You  had  better  walk  in,  sir,"  he  said. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  drawiog-roem.  wheie  he  fbund  Mi 
rion  Wyatt. 

She  was  pale  -she  wu.-i  thin  she  was  slrungely  altered— hi 
face  looked  wild  and  haggard. 

"I  wish  to  sec  Lucy,"  said  Captain  Calvcrley,  in  a  hard  torn 
•There  has  been  foul  play,  Miss  Wyatt,  and  I  will  not  bear  i 
Lucv  is  my  affianced  wife;  I  insist  npon  seeing  her." 

"Come  with  me.  then,"  returned  Miss  AVyatt.  in  a  fbistl 
voice. 

Wonderiugly,  he  followed  her.  as  she  passod  silenUy  np  U 
stairs,  a  strange  stillness  and  awe  crept  over  him  as  he  wea 
All  the  house  had  seemed  unnaturallv  still,  but  now  the  atma 
phere  grew  ghastly  cold  to  him.  and  his  heart  stood  still  wil 
fear.  Then  she  opened  a  chamber  door  and  beckoned  bii 
within.  And  on  the  snowy  bod,  he  saw  the  white,  dead  fee 
of  Lucy  Mainwaring. 

"You  and  I  have  killed  hori;'  .suid  Marion  Wyatt.  And  ial 
mg  on  her  knees  by  the  bed-side,  .«ho  burst  into  a. paroxysm  i 
bitter,  remorseful  tears. 

•  When  Captain  Calverloy  left  the  house,  he  felt  that  bene 
forth  he  should  think  lo<^  well  of  all  women,  because  of  Mai 
on  Wyatt's  sin. 

<'nAl»T10R  III. 

U  ih  not  every  one  who  wouhi  know  where  to  And  the  ol 
scure  and  dingy  office  of  Jabez  Giles,  ihe  purchaser  from  M< 
ses  Solomons  of  the  diamond   necklace;    nor  would   man^ 
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des  tho  iDitiaied,  gucsa  Ibo  amonnt  of  baainoes  done  b^  th^ 
t«  spider,  who  span  bis  web  cooftiDually,  n^rer  annoying 
cutiiomerij  with  awkward  qaestionsi  nor  keeping  anything 
f  in  hia  posaeuaiou  which  waa  likely  to  bo  inquired  after  by 
|e  prying  gentlemen,  the  dotcctircB. 
LIS  firat  mtontion  was  to  break  up  hiH  purchase,  aud  dinpobe 
he  Btones  separately,  but  as  he  turned  it  over  in  his  hand, 
egrotted  the  ncceis^^ity.  Much  as  ho  had  disparaged  the  sot- 
:  of  the  ornanjout,  he  kuew  that  its  autique  style  and  the 
aW  of  the  workmanship  greatly  enhanced  its  value. 
What  a  pity/'  he  mused,  "that  I  can't  lay  my  hand  on  some 
that's  vei-y  rich,  and  vi^txia  to  stick  up  for  good  family. 
d  ODly  have  to  put  these  round  his  wife's  throat,  and  de- 
re  they  were  his  great  graudmothor^s  grandmother's,  aud  1 
rt  suppose  any  one  would  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  his  word, 
r  diamonds,  like  sovereigns  are  very  convincing  lhiugf<,  and 
a  long  way  towards  settling  such  questions." 
^  alight  cough  broke  upon  nis  reverie,  and,  with  a  utart,  be 
»pped  the  necklace  into  his  capacious  pocket.  A  customer 
1  stolen  upon  him  before  he  was  aware  of  it;  but  his  face 
srod  when  he  saw  who  it  was.  Mr.  Wormwold,  as  be  liked 
t>e  called— or  Wormeaten,  as  the  London  boys  joeringiy  do- 
nated him— was  a  safe  man.  Giles,  although  by  no  means 
a  trnijting  nature,  would  have  freely  admitted  his  proseut 
itor  into  any  of  bis  boards;  for  Wormwold,  miser  though  he 
8,  coYCtous  of  gain,  scraping  and  hoarding  for  the  mere  love 
acquiiiition,  was  yet  bouestf  and  bore  about  him  some  tosU* 
)  of  the  time  when— a  gentleman  himself  by  birth  and  eduoa- 
n — be  assembled  round  bis  table  some  of  tnc  choicest  spirila 
the  day. 

*Ho1(V  do,  Mr.  \yDrmwold?     You  gave  me  quite  a  Hturt!' 
d  Giles,  in  a  manner  that  was  meant  to  be  gracious. 
'I  am  sorry,''  the  miser  answered,  carelessly,  as  he  turned 
er  the  leaves  of  a  small  pocket-book— "very  sorry!    I  came 
point  out  an  error  in  our  last  accounts.     I  bring  you  tbrce- 
Qce-Mf-penny  in  my  debt,  Mr.  Giles." 
*I  don't  think  you  do,'*  retorted  Giles,  shortly,  yon  drove 
lard  bargain,  and  bad  rather  the  beat  of  me." 
*1  doubt  any  one  hating  tbat|  friend,''  the  miser  answered 
th  a  grim  smile  lighing  up  bis  features;  ''and  you  acknoill- 
f^e  that  our  agroe^ieut  was  respecting  the  halfpence^    Now, 
K>e  are  pence;    and   I  can't  afford   to  lose  the  fair  profits 
what  t  sell:  1  can't,  indeed.     It's  a  bard  thing  to  live  now  a- 
ys!*' 

'*Very,"  said  Giles,  counting  out  the  pennies,  and  putting 
Etm  down  before  bis  visitor  with  a  thump.  '  "Specially  to 
JcB  like  you  and  me,  wot-s  snapped  up  so  precious  sharp  by 
r  customers.  Mr.  Wormle,  lonlywisn  we  wcio  both  better 
,  'apccially  youi-ycif,  us  I  ouiild  sell  you  a  bargain  tbis  after 

on.*' 

The  miser  cxamiued  aud  dropuA  the  last  penny  into  a  leatb- 
bag  befbre  he  answered:  ''I'm  rather  chary  of  buying  at 
y  one's  recommend atio it:  and  money's  scarce- very  scarce. 
it  Vn  look  at  the  article,  Mr.  Giles.  Yes,  IMl  look  at  it." 
"There  It  is,  tben;^*  and  Jabe/.  laid  the  glittering,  flashing 
(oes  before  his  visitor. 

It  waa  something  strange  and  sad  to  see  bow  the  miser  grasped 
B  costly  |fems,  turned  them  over  and  over,  calculated  their 
luo  la  his  mind,  aud  longed  to  call  them  bis  own.  But  his 
inner  was  studiously  cold  as  he  said,  ••They  are  pretty,  aud 
fair  ralue;  but  you'll  find  them  a  trouble  to  you." 
"How  so?"  ^m 

'*In  this  way:  there  are  men  in  the  diamond  ^radc  who  know 
s  size,  shape,  defects,  and  value  of  every  stone  above  a  cer- 
;n  weight.  These  have  been,  as  you  perceive,  carefully  se- 
ated and  matched.  Such  a  necklace  must  be  known  to  manv 
d  would  be  easily  recognised,  if  oflfered  for  sale  publicly.'' 
"Very  true!'-  nodded  the  dealer.  "I  don't  mind  telling  you 
fct  h's  just  tbis  tuat  makes  mo  willing  to  part  with  it  for 
latlgave." 

**And  that  was  -bow  mucb?'*  asked  Wormwold,  eagerly. 
'Thirteen  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Wormwold,  is  what  1  gave 
r  that  necklace ;"  said  Giles,  who  saw  no  barm  in  netting«a 
ol  hundred  by  the  transaction,  if  bo  could.  "I  gave  a 
eque  to  that  aniont  for  Ibcpc  diamonds,  and  I  didn't  bc- 
udgo  it."  m        ,^ 

''if  8  too  mucb  (o  risk-  it's  more  than  the  stones  aic  worth »" 
Attered  the  miser,  still  clutcbiug  and  eyeing  Ibc  .sparkling 
Ings.    "It's  too  much.  Mr.  GilesI  " 

Giles  smiled  carelessly.  '^Then  I've  bcou  tiikeu  in,  tbat'.s 
I;  and  yet  I  consider  myself  a  fair  judge  of  such  things, 
lybow,  I'm  not  afraid  but  what  I  shall  mae  my  mouey  of 
e|u;"  aud  be  held  out  bin  band  for  the  necklace,  ari  if  the 
liter  wag  ended, 


But  Wormwold  was  in  no  such  hurry  to  part  with  it  "One 
moment,  friond;  hero's  some  one  coming  ui.  Attend  to  bim, 
for  I'm  in  no  hurry,  and  I'll  wait—yes,  rll  wait!" 

It  happened  that  Jabez  Giles's  new  customer  was  a  foreign- . 
er  who  wished  to  sell  some  old  coins;  and  between  the  difBoul- 
ty  of  comprehending  what  ho  said,  and  making  him  comprehend 
in  his  turn,  the  intricacies  of  our  weights  and  measures,  the 
best  part  of  half  an  hour  was  consumed.  Wormwold,  with  the 
diamonds  bidden  between  bLi  bands,  was  in  a  fo\'er  of  doubt 
and  impatience.  He  wavered  between  the  fear  of  being  over- 
reached and  an  insane  desire  to  possess  the  jowels.  One  small 
circumstance  decided  him.  As  Giles  weut  to  bis  desk  for  a 
nolo  wherewith  to  pay  the  loreigner.  bis  open  cheque  book 
caught  the  miser *.^  eye.  One  swift  glauco  showed  him  that  a 
cheque  bad  been  drawn  for  one  thousand —before  he  could 
learn  the  rest,  the  desk  was  clo.icd:  but  bo  no  longer  doubted 
the  dealer's  truth. 

With  trembling  oagoruuss,  bo  paid  for  bis  purchase  iu  notes 
which  he  drew  from  a  secret  pocket  in  his  waistcoat;  and  Uien 
hurried  away,  alarmed  at  tbo  prospoCtol  being  overtaken  by 
night  ere  he  reaCbed  homo,  and  deposited  the  necklace  in  a 
place  of  safety. 

A  long  walk  was  before  bim,  for  rents  are  high  in  and  near 
London,  and  Mr.  Wormwold  detested  tax-gatherers.  Y'et,  on 
the  other  band,  be  was  equally  fearful  of  residing  in  some 
lonely  place  where  a  rumor  of  his  savings  might  expose  him 
to  the'visits  of  burglars  After  long  search,  he  bad  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  bouse  that  suited  him.  A  respect- 
able, red  brick,  comfortable-looking  dwelling,  in  every  way 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  one  of  those  respectable  citizens 
who  prefer  to  pass  their  nights  and  keep  their  families  beyond 
the  douse  atmosphere  of  the  London  smoke.  There  were  many 
such  houjos  ou  every  side;  streets  of  them— terraces,  triangles, 
and  squares  of  them;  all  so  much  alike  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
one  from  another;  yet  the  house  Mr.  Wormwold  secured  had 
not  been  dwelt  in  for  years;  nor  could  any  one  but  himself  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  tenant  it. 

It  was  a  bouse  of  ill  omen.  The  oldest  inhabitants  had  dark 
tales  to  tell  concerning  it.  If  a  fraudulent  trader  had  ever 
taken  up  his  abode  amongst  them,  it  was  safe  to  have  been  in 
that  house.  If  cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic,  vwitcd  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  thoro  it  made  its  greatest  ravages;  the 
gang  of  coiners  who,  iu  the  specious  disguise  of  a  foreign 
count  and  countess,  victimised  all  the  trades-people  round 
about,  rented  it;  and,  to  cover  it  with  lasting  disgrace  and 
horror,  there  bad  boon  a  dreadful  murder  committed  withiu 
its  walls. 

Ayouug  baronet,  immensely  wealthy,  and  foolishly  good- 
natured,  sulfered  bimself  to  be  decoyed  there,  and  was  seen 
no  more  until  the  polico  discovered  his  remainb  in  the  cellar. 
There  were  still  traces  on  the  walU  and  floor  where  the  assas- 
sins had  dragged  their  bleeding  vIctUu  along;  and  it  was  our- 
rcntly  reported  and  believed  by  many  that  those  agonizing 
cries  for  help  which  had  startled  the  neighbors  from  their 
slumbers  on  the  night  of  the  cruel  deed,  might  still  be  heard 
echoing  through  the  deserted  house. 

On  Mr.  Wormwold's  strong  nerres  the  tales  told  him  of 
flgures  seen  at  the  windows,  and  lights  mysteriously  appearing 
and  disappearing,  had  no  effect.  He  took  the  house  off  the 
landlord's  hands  at  a  nominal  rent;  and  when  questioned  re- 
specting its  ghostly  tenants,  would  shake  his  head,  and  pre- 
serTO  a  mysterious  silence,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
be  could  tell  a  great  deal  if  be  dared. 

This  was  enough  to  make  his  superstitious  neighbors  view 
him  with  awe,  and,  iu  the  course  of  time,  avoid  him.  He  was 
known  to  be  of  eccentric  habits;  he  was  suspected  to  be  a 
miser.  But  no  one  had  ever  interfered  with  him  during  the 
years  he  dwelt  in  the  bouse  which  Sir  Roland's  murder  had 
darkened  with  a  curse.  ...  ..     -ji 

A  simple  fellow,  named  Job  Hardcastle,  who  was  too  idle, 
or  stupid,  or  both,  to  work  at  a  trade,  ran  Mr.  \>  orm wold  « 
few  errands,  dug  bis  garden— where  useful  roots  had  long 
usurped  the  place  of  flowers— aud  watched  the  house  when  his 
master  wa.i  absent.  At  first,  bo  was  not  allowed  to  remain  all 
night;  but,  as  age  crept  on,  and  thoughts  which  would  not 
always  be  put  aside  haunted  and  troubled  the  miser,  he  was 
irlad  to  know  that  a  fellow -creature  was  near  bim. 

Sometimes,  iu  the  dead  of  the  night,  be  would  start  from  a 
dream,  and,  with  the  dews  of  alarm  on  bis  brow,  and  his  gray 


dream!    U  would  bo  fearful  indeed  to  awake  to  the  conviction 
that  I  was  dying,  with  no  living  soul  at  hand  to  succor  ro<%. 
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Hugging  the  diamond  neclilaco  to  hia  heart,  Mr.  Wormwold 
I  hastened  home.  Every  now  and  then  his  hand  went  into  bis 
vest  pocket,  and  the  stones  were  felt  and  conntcd.  Once,  when 
iua  very  dark  and  lonely  part  of  the  road,  he  was  about  to 
draw  it  out,  and  solace  himself  with  a  glance  of  the  sparkling 
jewels;  hut  the  thought  was  abandoned,  with  a  startled  glance 
around  Iiim,  lost  any  one  should  be  lurking  near  who  had 
divined  his  intention.  Thoa  there  came  upon  mm  a  dread  that 
he  was  followed  by  some  person  or  persons  who  had  tracked 
him  from  the  ofllcc  of  Jabcz  Giles;  that  foreigner,  periiaps. 
His  knees  trembled  under  him;  and  he  expend^  one  of  the 
pennies  received  from  Oiles  on  two  stout  lads,  to  keep  them 
near  him,  until  ho  could  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  not  the  case. 
All  the  while,  the  wind  blew,  and  raged,  and  roared  around 
his  thin  form,  butfetiughim  so  spitefully,  that  he  had  much  ado 
to  stand  against  it.  But  his  dreary  dwelling,  whoso  threshold 
the  foot  of  woman  never  crossed,  whose  walls  never  echoed 
with  the  merry  laughter  of  the  young,  was  in  eight  at  last. 
More  eagerly  than  ever  he  pressed  onward,  inventmg  an  errand 
for  Job  Hardcastlc,  which,  lit  as  little  outlay  as  possible,  would 
take  him  some  time  to  execute.  For  ho  'must  he  got  rid  of 
whilo  the  miser  hid  his  purchase  iti  the  secret  place  which  held 
his  hoard;  that  cunningly- contrived  receptacle  which  no  one 
could  discover  without  his  assistance. 

He  had  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  small  fore-court, 
when  a  gust  of  wind,  more- violent  than  any  of  the  preceding 
ones,  whirled  madly  round  the  corner  of  the  house;  there  was 
a  loud  crash,  and  a  loose  slate  lay  at  Mr.  Wormwold 's  feet, 
broken  into  fragments. 

He  had  staggered  back  as  it  fell,  halfsluunod  by  the  violent 
blow  it  inflicted  om  bis  head  in  iU  descent.  His  hat  was  broken, 
an  acute  pain  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  in  the  lull  which 
followed  he  could  hear  large  drops  of  something  falling  on  the 
stones  at  his  feet. 

Still  dazed  by  the  violence  of  the  blow,  )ie  put  up'his  hand. 
It  came  in  contact  with  a  fearful  gash  just  above  the  temple, 
from  which  the  blood  was  fast  flowing.  The  throbbing,  smart- 
ing sensation  was  now  increasing  to  agony;  and  holding  his 
handkerchief  to  the  wound,  he  staggered  to  the  door. 

Job  Hardcastle  came  shambling  along  the  passage  to  admit 
him,  and  started  back  open-mouthed  when  he  saw  his  master's 
condition. 

"Shut  the  door!  Dent  you  see  how  the  candle  is  flaring  and 
wasting?  What  made  you  light  one  before  I  came  home?  What 
could  you  want  with  one?  Doivt  you  cost  me  enough  without 
such  wilful  extravagance?" 

"I  didn't  want  ycr  candle,'-  retorted  Job,  with  the  suiliucffl 
which  his  master  esteemed  as  one  proof  of  his  honesty.  "An* 
1  didn't  light  it  naythcr  — no  w,  then!  You's  always  goin' on 
at  me  about  something  or  'nether!*' 

"You  didn't  light  it?"   said    the  miser,   propping  himself 
against  the  door,  for  he  waa  sick  and  faint«»-'-you  didn't  do  it? 
What  do  you  mean?" 
"Why,  'twas  him  as  lit  it,  wi'  a  match  out  o'  his  own  pocket 
him  as  is  up  stairs,  awaiting  to  see  ye.'' 
"Rascal!"  cried  Mr.  Wormwold  forgetting  his  injuries  in  his 
wrath.    "Havcn-t  I  told  you  repeatedly  never  to  admit  any 
one  In  my  absence,  especially  my  ruffianly  nephew!    Is  it  he? 
Job  nodded. 

"How  dared  you? — how  dared  you?"  Mr.  Wormwold  added, 
l)as8ionatcly. 

"1  did  not  -mit  Mm,'-  cried  Job;  *'now,  then!    He  'mitled 
hissoir.    He  knocks,  and   says  he,   'Old  un  in?'    *No,'  says  I. 
•Then,  I'll  wait,'  says  he.     'Very    well,'   says  Ij   and   I   was 
a-shutling  to  the  door,   when    he   puts  his  foot  agin  it.    -No,' 
says  he;  'I  likes  the  inside  of  it  best.'     'But,'  says  I,  -you  ain't 
to  bo  let  in.'    Then  he  gives  a  shove  as  sends  me  back'ards, 
an*  says  he.  'I  am  in.'    *Thcn,'  says  I,   'my  orders  is  to  put  ye 
out  again.'    'Very  well,'  says  he,  'do  it.'   -And  I  was  a-thmking 
which  'd  bo  tho  best  way  a-setting   about  it,  when  you  came 
home." 
"You're  h  tool!"*  snarled  the  miser. 
"May  be,''  said  Job,  curtly. 
"How  long  has  he  been  here?"  asked  his  master. 
•Nigh  upon  an  hour.     Long  enough   to  be  wery  sick  of  his 
own  company;  an'  I  don't  like  him  well  enough  to  oblige  him 
wi'  mine." 

"Give  me  your  aim.  Let  mo  go  and  rid  myself  of  him,*' 
fjiUercd  the  old  man,  who  could  scarcely  su.stain  himself  "But 
liist  bind  l\\h  handkerchief  around  my  head." 

Job,  who  was  not  without  feeling,  winced  a  little  when  he 
-s.iw  the  extent  of  the  injury.    "I  say,  master,  if  I'ljpgot  such 
a  hole  in  my  nob  as  this  ere,  I'd  take  him  to  the  debtor.*' 
•'No  doubt  -no  doul>i  you  would,  ass,  idiot,  wasteful,  sense- 


less animal  that  you  are!  You'd  go  and  pay  good  silver  sfa 
lings  for  a  halg>enny-worth  of  sticking-plaster  and  a  bottle 
ditch-water!    Elold  your  tongue,  and  help  me  up  stairs." 

In  what  had  once  been  the  back  drawing-room,  but  whit 
having  ascertained  that  it  was  the  warmest  room  in  Ihc  faoa 
Mr.  Wormwold  had  converted  into  a  sitting,  eating  and  aim 
ing  apartment  for  himself,  sat  John  Drake,  his  sifter's  son,  a 
tho  only  near  relative  ho  possessed. 

There  was  a  stain  on  John  Drake's  ohaiactcr.  For  years  ! 
had  been  drifting  from  bad  to  worse.  He  had  been  tried  late 
for  taking  part  in  a  burglary,  and  had  only  escaped  impriso 
ment  because  there  was  not  oviden^  enough  to  conrict  hi 
His  face  wore  the  hard,  sullen  look  of  utter  recklessness;  an 
when  Wormwold  began  to  reproach  him  for  the  intrusion.  1 
was  aggravatingly  insolent. 

'iWhat  am  I  here  for?"  ho  repeated.  "VYhy,  because  I  wa 
something,  I  suppose.  You'd  say  it  was  so,  if  it  wasn't.  Wi 
do  I  wan&  Why  money!  I  can  t  live  upon  air  any  more  ths 
yon  can;  and  I  want  a  bed,  for  I've  had  to  bolt  from  my  led 
mg,  because  1  couldn't  pay  for  it.  Now  you  know  all  abo 
it!" 

'^Aud  you  think,  because  I  am  old  and  weak,  that  you  c; 
compel  me  to  submit  to  your  unconscionable  demands?'^  shoii 
ed  the  angry  old  man.  "(Jo  away,  sir  go  away  I  I'ou  arc 
villain !" 

Sl'm  what  you  made  me,"  was  the  sullen  reply,  "You  h 
me  to  my -own  resources  when  poor  mother  died.  Why  did  n 
you  keep  me  out  of  evil  company,  and  give  me  the  means 
do  better?  It  was  thieves,  and  such  like,  that  took  pit^  on  m 
when  I  was  naked  and  starving;  and  if  I'm  like  them,  'tis  yoi 
fault,  not  mine!'' 

"1— I  feed  you!  ■  cried  the  miser.  "Do  yOu  know  that  I  wi 
well  to  do,  until  I  was  fool  enough  to  be  security  for  yoi 
father?  He  failed,  and  ruined  me.  Am  I  to  go  through  tl 
same  process  with  his  equally  worthless  sou  ?'' 

"Not  a  word  against  the  dead!"'  vociferated  Drake,  cpmii 
towards  him  with  clenched  fist.  "Not  a  word  againi^thei 
or—" 

"Or  you'd  strike  me,  eh?  Fell  mc  to  the  earth,  and  then  re 
me.  I  suppose?"  And  a3  Wormwold  retreated  before  his  fien 
nepnew,  he  slid  his  hand  into  the  pocket  that  held  the  diamon 
necklace. 

Pale  and  panting  with   fright  he  dropped   into  a  chair, 
was  gone— gone! 

"Old  gent's  going  into  u  fit,  I  do  believe'.**  muttered  Drak 
"Here,  Job,  bring  some  water  for  your  master.    Be  quickl" 

"No,  uol"  gasped  the  miser.  •*!  want  nothing — nothing  b 
to  be  rid  of  you.  Go  -go!  Hero's  money— here's  a  shIlUnj 
AVell,  well,  here's  two!  Shame  on  you  for  depriving  me 
tliem!  Take  them,  and  go!"  And  in  his  eagerness  to  be  rid 
his  visitor,  so  that  he  mighl^scarch  for  the  diamonds,  Won 
wold  pressed  the  money  upon  him. 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Drake,  rudely.    "What's  the  use  of  that? 
should  want  some  more  in  the  morning.    Make  it  sovereS^i^ 

"Here's  water— what's  it  for?"  asked  Job,  coming  in  with 
jug.  "And  here's  a  thing  as  I  picked  up.  just  outside  the  do( 
Is  it  yours,  Master  Drake?" 

The  miser,  with  a  wild  cry,  snatched  the  necklace  from  fa 
hand.  He  remembered  now  that  he  was  holding  it  betwe< 
his  fingers,  when  the  slate  struck  him,  and,  instead  of  droppii 
it  back  into  his  pocket,  he  must  have  let  it  fall  on  the  earUi. 
•  "Diamonds,  by  Jovo!"  oxclaimed  Drake,  stepping  forward 
take  a  near  glance.  •• 

But  the  miscr'huddled  it  out  of  sight,  '^No,  no,  you  a 
mistaken!"  he  ?faid,  agitatedly.  "What  a  ridiculous  idea! 
worthless  string  of  beads,  that's  all;  not  even  good  imitation 
Trash,  I  assure  you,  John— mere  trash!  In  fact,  I  bouj^t  the 
to  give -to  give  to  a  child  a  little  girl  I'm  I'm  fond  of 
that's  all  !" 

Job  Hardcastle  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  "Well,  itevi 
I  heard  the  likes  o'  that!    Lor',  master,  you  arc  a  rum  'un!" 

"Silence,  and  quit  the  room!  Do  you  hear?**  bis  masU 
vociferated. 

^Tm  a-going,  ain't  I?''  ??rumbled  Job.  "L  musn't  laug; 
nor  nothing  else,  I  musn'l.  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  that  ci 
child  that's  .so  fond  o'  you,  master  that  I  shouiri"  And  I 
went  off  into  another  chuckle  outside  the  door.   . 

The  miser  felt  that  his  strength  was  fast  failing;  and,  alVai 
of  his  nephew,  whose  fixed  stare  unnerved  him.  he  relnctaotl 
produced  half  a  sovereign. 

"I  can't  spare  more,  John- 1  really  can't.  Take  that  an 
go,  or  I'll  call  in  the  nolice  to  remove  you!    I  will— 1  will!' 

"You  needn't  trouble  them,''  said  John,  easily.  "The  ioooi 
yenience  will  be  yours,  not  mine;  for.  of  course,  as  you  won 
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fcell  out  more  liberally,  the  result  will  simply  be.  1  shall  have 
h  come  again  all  the  sooner.-' 

He  spun  the  coin  in  the  air,  slipped  it  into  his  waistcoat 
ocket,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  his  uncle,  who  was  on 
lorns  until  he  saw  him  safely  baiTed  out  of  the  house. 
Ilou'U  not  say  anything  about  the  silly  trinket  I  was  foolish 
ikough  to  buy?"  detainmg  him  for  a  moment  **They  might 
►ncY— as  you  did,  till  I  undeceived  you  •hat  it  was  valuable, 
id  break  in  to  obtain  it.  Not  that  I've  anything  to  lose,  but 
lej  might  ill-use  me,  anil  I'm  your  mother's  own  brother. 
>liii." 

With  a  contemptuous  exclamation,  Drake  shook  off  the  mi- 
^r's  clutch  on  his  sleeve,  and  ran  down  stairs.  Job,  was  still 
tiering,  let  him  out,  and  called  after  him  as  he  went  down  the 
^rden  path^  ''Good  night,  mister!  Won't  yc  leave  your  love 
►r  tho  Utile  gal?    Ho,  ho,  ho!" 

Tnfturiated  at  the  want  oOftct  with  which  Job  had  produced 
le  necklace  in  the  presendP  of  his  nephew,   the  miser  hurried 

►  wards  Lim,  and  snatching  a  walking-stiok  from  a  corner, 
ruck  him  with  it  repeatedly. 

Job,  staggering  under  the  unexpected  attack,  shielded  his 
3tid  with  nis  arms,  and  shouted  vociferously,  ''None  o^  that 
3W,  master!  I  ain-t  going  to  stand  it,  I  can  toll  ye!  What 
Te  you  hitting  of  me  for?    Ha'  done,  I  say!" 

"Rascal,  hav'n't  you  been  trying  to  ruin  me?  Couldn't  you 
3ive  kept  the  necklace  out  of  sight  till  that  ruflian  had  gone? 
nd  to  ridicule  me — to  rouse  his  sufspicion  of  my  truth— bah! 
coald  kill  you!" 

^Vs  he  advanced  agaiu  with  stick  upraised,  Job— now  really 
ightened— rushed  to  the  door,,  opened  it,  and  made  his  es- 
ipe.  With  malicious  sali?ifaction.  Wormwold  drew  the  bolb 
id  put  up  the  chain. 

WoNn  wold  dragged  himself  to  the  hiding-place  of  hw  riche 
itb  difficultj^,  for  the  excitement  that  had  hitherto  sustained 
Lm  was  pasamg  away.  The  precious  stones,  for  which  he  had 
Iready  suffered  such  an  agony  of  fear,  were  carefully  con- 
?aledj  and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  door  and 
latiers  were  properly  secured,  he  went  to  bed. 

Now,  as  he  had  often  done  before  in  sueh  solitary  hours,  he 
iewed  the  past;  saw  himself  as  he  was  when  fortune  smiled, 
Qd  a  fair,  gentle  girl  had  promised  to  be  his.  Then  memory 
rought  back  the  misfortunes  that  assailed  him— his  endeavors 

>  regain  his  position  -  that  gentle  girl's  hopeful  prognostica- 
;ons  of  success,  and  her  ardent  promises  to  wait  for  him  for 
ears.  Nor  could  he  hide  from  hiiui^elf  how,  as  he  toiled  for 
loney,  he  learned  to  love  the  dross;  to  Value  it  far,  far  beyond 
B  worth;  so  that  as  his  store  increased,  the  image  of  his  bc- 
rothed  faded  out  of  his  heart.  How  well,  too,  he  remembered 
ieir  parting!  IIow  sad,  yet  how  tender  she  wasi  **Farewell!'' 
[ic  said— the  words  seemed  to  be  ringing  in  his  ears  now— 
Carewell  1 1  give  you  back  your  troth.  If  we  ever  meet  agaiu, 
shall  pray  that  it  may  be  when  you  have  returned  to  lh*»iGrOd 
ou  are  now  forgetting,  and  have  overcome  the  hateful  vice 
tiat  is  now  for  ever  separating  us.-' 

Then  he  began  to  think  what  a  burden  and  anxiety  his 
realth  had  been!  How  many  hours  of  toil  it  had  cost  to  amass 
b;  bow  mmj  wakeful  hours,  lest  he  should  lose  it!  Dear  as  it 
rad,  there  was  pains  and  penalties  attachedjto  its  possession, 
nd  he  sighed  dolefully  as  he  thought  so;  and  reminded  him- 
elf  that  it  was  for  his'wealth  the  voung  baronet  was  deprived 
f  life,  within  a  few  feet  of  where  ne  lay. 

Wormwold  was  in  general  a  brave  man,  and  scouted  th^  idea 
f  rkiions  or  spirits;  but  to-night,  as  he  lay  there^  with  hLS  ex- 
ited fancv  vividly  picturing  the  horrible;details  of  the  mnrder, 

eold  chill  crept  over  him,  and  he  tluust  his  head  under  the 
lotbes. 

m  thisj^osture  he  fell  asleep,  waking  as  a  clock  iii  a  church 
lose  by  began  to  strike  the  hour  of  two.  As  the  sound  died 
way,  they  were  followed  by  others  .so  strange,  that  he  sprang 
ip  !n  his  bed.  Voices  were  whispering  so  close  to  him,  that, 
nsfinctively,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  speakers.  Then 
emembering  the  care  with  which  he  had  fastened  himself  ia, 
10  began  to  wonder  whether  bis  ears  deceived  him.  No!  there 
hey  were  again,  those  inarticulate  murmuringa,  and  seizing  the 
)i8tol  that  always  lay  under  his  pillow,  he  asked  loudly  who 
ipoke. 

No  answer  was  returned,  save  that  the  murmurs  seemed  to 
orm  themselves  into  the  words,  "Lost— lost!    All  lost!'* 

•*Wfaftt  is  lost?  Good  heavens,  have  1  lost  anything^*'  He 
vas  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  striking  a  light  with  hand.^  that 
rcmbled  so  thay  alp^ost  defeated  his  purpose. 

Again  he  fancied  he  heard  tho  murmuring  voicti  sigli,  ''All  - 
Ullostl    Gold  -jewels    all!" 


*'Is  this  a  friendly  warning?"  the  miser  loudly  exclaimed. 
"Or  is  some  one  playing  a  trick  upon  me?  If  so,  let  them  be- 
ware, for  I  am  well  armed!" 

A  peal  of  mocking  laughter  echoed  through  the  lonely  house; 
and  then  a  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  his  own  suppressed 
breathing.  Growing  desperate  in  his  uncertainty,  Woi^prold 
suddenly  flung  open  his  door,  and  emerged  into  the  passage, 
his  light  in  <ftie  hand,  his  pistol  nervously  grasped  in  the  other. 

The  feeble  glimmer  of  his  small  candle  on^  lit  up  a  space 
immediately  around  him;  but  in  the  darkness  beyond,  there 
hovered  a  tall,  shadowy  form,  whose  extended  arms  invited 
him  to  follow,  as  it  glided  towards  the  staircase. 

It  was  not  in  man  to  resist  a  thrill  of  terror  now,  and  the  mi- 
ser recoiled.  Was  the  tale  really  true  that  he  had  so  often 
heard,  and  laughed  at?  Did  the  phantom  of  Sir  Roland  actu- 
ally visit  the  scene  of  his  dying  agonies?  And  if  so,  for  what 
purpose? 

Ere  these  tljoughts  had  passed  through  his  mind,  the  figure 
agahi  beckoned  him  to  follow,  and  disappeared. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  he  summoned  coiurage  to  approach 
the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  it.  There  was  nothing  visi- 
ble. He  looked  4own  the  carpetless  stairs.  He  could  have 
fancied  he  heard  something  creeping  stealthily  away;  but  the 
rats  often  made  such  noises,  he  inwardly  thougnt,  and  one  scut- 
tled past  him  at  this  moment,  as  if  to  verify  the  supposition. 

It  was  very  strange.  Had  the  shadows  thrown  by  his  own 
light  deceived  him?  It  might  be  so.  But  the  voice— the  voice? 
He  felt  his  burning  hands  and  temples,  and  decided  that  the 
sounds  were  created  by  his  overwrought  nerves.  If  all  were 
perfectly  secure  below,  he  should  no  longer  doubt  it. 

Moving  cautiously,  with  his  linger  on  t£e  trigger  of  bis  wea- 

Eon,  he  proceeded  down  stairs.  Every  door  was  locked  as  he 
ad  left  it  a  few  hours  previously.  In  the  cellar  where  his 
treasure  was  hidden  all  was  as  usual,  the  few  faggots  of  fire- 
wood—4h«-4^cflj^rthree  rotting  hampers  thrown  carelessly  in 
to  deceive  a  casu3MMi|xa£^-no thing  was  disturbed. 

Fastening  the  door  iHsi<ier^lV^^ai|||yi&^ecret  receptacle 
cunningly  contrived  in  the  roof  ol  the  ceii!lP^Mi||||b^^7^^ 
with  a  sight  of  the  necklace—restored  it  to  its  place^Bii 
turned  to  his  room— not  to  sleep,  however,  but  to  wake  i 
watch,  until  the  approach  of  daylight  reassured  him. 

He  had  enjoyed  a  refreshing  nap,  when  Job  Hard  caslle, 
looking  more  stupid  than  usual,  rapped  for  admittance. 

"Now,  tlien,'*  he  said,  when  his  miserly  master  descended  to 
admit  him;  "I  ain't  a  coming  in,  mind  ye,  to  be  knocked  about 
again— I  can  tell  you  that,  muster!'' 

"Behave  yourself,  then,  with  more  discretiou,"  said  the  mi- 
ser,—"and  take  care  you  never  admit  that  fellow  agaiu,  unless 
you  would  have  me  discharge  you  altogether.** 

With  a  few  inaudible  muttenngs,  Job  went  about  his  morn- 
ing's work— lighting  the  fire  beneath  the  bachelor's  kettle,  and 
making  the  coffee  for  his  maBter,8  breakfast.  As  he.  watched 
for  its  boiling,  he  blurted  out,  "Master  Drake's  none 
flUch  a  bad  un,  nayther!  He  gave  me  more  beer  at  the  'Nel- 
son's Arms,*  down  street,  nor  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  Didn't  it 
make  me  feel  funny!  I  could  ha'  danced  my  legs  off;  an*  I  did 
pretty  nigh." 

A  yawn  testified  to  Job's  latlgue  after  tho  exertion. 

"How  came  you  in  Drake's  company?"  asked  the  miser,  sus- 
piciously. 

"How  came  1  with  him?  Why,  he  turned  back  to  know 
what  I  was  a  hoUerin'  about  when  you  thrashed  me;  and  he 
took  and  give  me  a  pint  to  ea.se  my  bruises,  and  another  to 
cure  'em— and  so  on." 

"And  he  drank  with  you,  and  talked  with  you— ch?  What 
about?    What  did  he  ask  you?    Tell  me  -tell  me?" 

Job  scratched  his  head  stupidly. 

''Blest  if  I  know!  He  asked  if  the  wall  was  high  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden,  and  I  asked  him  why  ho  wanted  to  know, 
and  he  said  because  he  thought  he'd  seen  me  get  over  it;  and 
I  pid  no,  he  hadn't— though,  may  he  I  could,  if  I  wauted  to. 
just  in  the  left-hand  corner,  where  there  was  two  bricks  out.'' 

Wormwold  gnashed  his  teeth  and  shook  his  fist  with  rage. 

'^And  you  permitted  yourself  to  be  drained  dry  of  the  little 
*information  you  could  give  him?  Imp  that  you  are!  Don't  you 
know  that  he  is  capable  of  breaking  into  the  house,  and  mur- 
dering us  in  our  beds?*' 

'Job  looked  a  little  staggered,  but  tried  to  defend  h'unsel  f 

"If  you  knows  this,  why  did  you  drive  me  away  last  night: 
I'm  careful,  if  I^m  nothing  else.  Ye  never  caught  me  doing 
afl  you  did— going  to  bed  with  the  back  door  unbolted!" 

Wormwold  started  from,  his  chair,,  ^UK.^tA]'ha  ^^y*^^  ^"'^ 
extended  hands.  uigiflz^d  by 'v3^0^tv 
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"Boy,  it  was  faatoned  when  i  went  to  bod— it  was  safely 
onred  at  two  this  mornios:!-' 


"Then  it  must  ha^  been  Sir  Rolands  ghost,  as  everybody 
says  walks  about  the  house,  that  undoco  it,  for  the  boll 
were  drawn  just  now,''  said  Job,  pouring  out  the  coffee. 

With  a  ghastly  face,  the  miser  pushed  away  tho  cup  he 
«riBrcd.  -'Drink  it  youtsolfl  I'm  111— I'm  busy— J  havo  for. 
gotten  something!  Stay  here  till  I  come  liack!  .\nd  mind 
yon,  don't  attempt  to  follow  me!"  • 

He  effectually  prevented  any  disobedience  of  this  command, 
by  locking  tho  door  after  him.  Job,  acenstomed  to  his  oddi- 
ties,, swallowed  the  breakfast  which  his  night's  debauch  ran- 
dered  doublv  acceptable,  discussed  his  master's  slice  of  bread 
as  well  as  his  own,  then  stretched  his  legs  out,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  with  his  head  on  tho  table,  slept  long  and  hearily. 

When  he  awoke,  and  found  that  the  miser  had  not  returned 
to  release  him  ftom  his  imprisonment,  he  began  to  grow  un- 
easy. Wormwold's  hat  and  coat  hung  in  tho  room,  so  that  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  had  quitted  the  housQ.  Job  hamraorcd 
at  the  door,  and  shouted  until  his  increasing  fears  gave  him 
courage  to  force  his  way  out.  From  room  to  room  he  ran, 
calling  on  his  master,  but  without  receiving  any  reply.  Tho 
cellar  was  open,  and  as  he  entered  he  .eaught-a  glimpse  of  a 
kneeling  Ogure  within.  It  was  Wormwold,  his  face  buriod  in 
his  hands.  The  secret  receptacle  was  open  and  em>ty.  The 
gold  ho  had  achieved  by  tho  sacrifice  of  all  human  feelings, 
the  diamond  necklace  which  ho  had  covol^d  only  to  lo^o  wore 
his  no  longer. 

Awed  by  his  silonoe,  Job  gently  touched  his  shoulder  The 
old  man  looked  up  vacantly,  then  dropped  into  his  anin,  a 
doM,  heavy  weight.    Wormwold,  the  miser,  was  no  more. 

He  would  have  had  a  pauper's  fimeral,  so  few  and  misera- 

ble  were  his  effects,  but  that  there  hung  by  a  ribbon  from  hLs 

neck  a^small  gold  ring,  the  gift,  many  years  ago,  of  hh  bo. 

trothed,    Thus  ho  literally  owed  his  decent  intormont  to  tho 

^  woman  he  had  deserted  for  the  worship  of  Mammon. 

No  one  knew  what  he  lost,  nor  how  it  vanished,  until  John 
Drake,  m  a  fit  of  drunken  remorse,  revealed  to  a  companion 
how  he  had  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  the  diamond  neck- 
-  lace.  Having  gleaned  some  knowledge  of  the  mlser^s  habits 
from  Job,  he  made  his  way  from  an  empty  house  in  the  same 
row  to  the  roof  of  his  nncle'a,  and  squoozod  himself  through 
a  trap-door  that  opened  into  the  attics.  He  had  gtieased  al- 
ready where  the  miser's  hoard  was  concealed,  and  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  well-oiled  keys  which  admitted  him  to  the 
cellar.  But  there  he  was  at  fault;  until,  by  acting  on  Mr. 
Wormwold's  fears,  he  drew  him  to  the  spot,  to  ascertain  the 
safety  of  his  treasures.  Little  did  their  unconscious  owner 
dream  that,  beneath  tho  old  rotting  boskets,  crouched  one  who 
breathlessly  watched  his  movements,  and  was  prepared,  if  de- 
tected, to  commit  any  crime  rather  than  ho  foiled  in  bin  jiofa- 
rlooA  intentions. 

An  Inquest  on  the  body  of  tho  miser  ended  In  a  verdict  of 
"DeaUi  from  natural  causes."  Job  Hardcastlo  shambled  away 
to  seek  a  new  master,  and  the  houso  of  ill  omon  was  onco  more 
tenantless. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL       HIS  LIFE   AND 
CHARACTER. 

While  iiiidei  Dr.  Beard,  our  hero  i?  naiil  to  have 
been  aspiring,  stubborn  and  obstinate;  at  Cambridge 
to  have  figured  most  in  wrcfilling-,  cricketing,  and 
such  like  exploits;  and,  aa  a  young  man,  to  have  been 
turbulent  and  "fond  of  tho  juice  of  the  gi'ape  and  the 
charms  of  the  fah'J*  Hia  kinsman,  in  his  memoirs  of 
his  illustrious  namesake,  essay?  to  soften  dow«  these 
features  of  his  youthful  character,  and  to  wipe  out 
such  flaws  from  the  life  of  tho'  greatest  man  that 
Europe  has  produced.  But" bettor  thlit  wc  know  him 
as  he  was;  for  he  illustrates  himself  in  a  stronger 
lijjht,  and  mjJtes  himself  a  harmony  more  sonorous  by 
his  very  discords.  The  impoluous  energy  and  potent 
quality  of  action  in  the  man,  which  when  a  boy  was 
turbulence,  is  eminently  in  harmony  with  that  power 
of  character  which  won  tho  revolution  for  the  Parlia- 


ment, struck  off  the  head  of  the  king,  mastered  i 
liament  in  turn,  and  made  all  Europe  tremble  at 
might  of  the  man,  and  to  humble  itself  in  tlie 
dust  to  England.  As  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  wia 
ha  confcBSCs  to,  they  but  intensified  the  fervor  of  1 
puritanic  spirit;  and  when,  afterward,  was  superadd 
to  It  the  great  ^bition  which  took  possession  of  1 
Houl,  It  made  hira  a  grand  enthusiast  over  his  missk 
as  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  ''work  of  the  Lord." 
Oliver  married  a  young  lady  of  piety  and  eio 
lence  of  mind,  and  this,  doubtless,  had  a  chast^nij 
religious  influence  over  his  future  life  He  was  il 
turned  twice  as  a  member  of  ParHament  for  Ilimtin 
don;  but,  until  the  great  revolution  of  his  count 
called  him  out  as  the  man*  the  times,  ho  sustiin 
a  no  more  prominent  part  than  that  of  a  sober  gent 
man  farmer,  of  an  earnest  puritanic  prestiffc 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
antagonist  to  the  exactions  of  the  crown  in  his  1 
province.  His  great  local  mark,  and  that  wlii 
doubtless  paved  his  way  to  a  membership  in  ti 
'*Long  Parliament*^  as  roproaenutivc  for  Cambridd 
^r^o^^^***  his  vigorous  support  of  tho  popular  e1 
of  Bedford  against  the  king,  In  the  notorious  circuc 
stance  of  the  drainage  of  tlie  Fens,  when  Oliver  pi 
to  the  worst  the  king's  Commissioner,  and  orouflcd  t 
universal  spirit  of  the  country.  From  that-  day  h 
cousin,  the  famous  patriot  Hampden,  pronounced  hi 
a  man  that  would  "sit  well  at  tho  mark."  Prcviol 
to  this,  disgusted  with  the  king's  tyranny  and  t\ 
ecclesiastical  outrages  instigated  by  Archbishop  I>au 
eight  ship-loads  of  the  PuHtans  wore  about  to  set  sn 
for  America.  A  proclamation  of  the  king  authorize 
the  Lord  Treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  effectd 
course  for  the  stay  of  the  eight  ships  now  in  it 
Thames  preparing  to  go  io  New  England/'  etc. 
one  of  those  shipa  woro  Ororawoll  and  his  illustrio 
cousin  and  compatriot  Hampden.  How  blind  ad 
foolish  are  tyrants  !  Charles  had  stopped  the  eniid 
tion  of  the  man  destined  to  hurl  him  from  hfs  thrm 
and  take  his  head  off  I 

•  In  163D,  Oliver  and  hLs  cousin  Hampden  wei 
hindered  from  sailing  to  America.  In  1639  came  h 
famous  resistance  of  the  king's  Commissioners  in  .soJ 
port  of  the  Earl  of  Bedfonl;  and  now  the  Uon  wi 
fairly  aroused  for  die  great  struggle  between  tho  kin 
and  the  nation.  Eleven  years  hVl  elapsed  since 
Farhament  of  England  had  been  assembled;  but  tl 
king  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  one  to  aid  liii 
to  expel  the  Scotch  army  wliich  had  marched  int 
England,  in  revolt  against  Oharies,  for  meddlinfir  wit 
the  reltffion  of  Scotland.  Cromwell  was  elected  froJ 
Cambridge.  Finding  Parliament  not  on  his  side,  th 
king  dismissed  it  after  a  sitting  of  only  twenty-thre 
days,  but  assembled  it  again  in  the  folloi^ng  Xovem 
ber.  Lora  Digby,  one  day  going  down  the  stairs  c 
rarliaraent  House,  inquired  of  Hampden  "who  tba 
sloven  was."  It  was  Cromwell  I  "That  sloven  wboJ 
you  see  before  you  hath  no  ornament  in  his  speech^ 
that  sloven,  I  say,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a  brca^ 
with  the  king  (which  God  forbid),  in  snch  a  case,  I 
say,  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.] 
ihe  sequel,  which  was  rapidly  coming  along,  wondei^ 
fully  verified  Hampden's  prediction  concerninff  bii 
great  cousin,  ^'the  sloven.^' 
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POETRY 

THE  LONELY  WRECK. 

A  shattered  bark  was  l^ng, 
Wrecked  on  a  rook-bdund  shore, 

And  the  pitifal  winds  were  sighing 
For  the  dead  the  watersi  bore. 

No  eye  of  man  was  kee^og 
The  last  sad  wateh  of  love; 

The  onW  voice  of  weeping 
Was  toat  of  a  tender  ilove. 

A  dove,  whose  master  had  freed  her, 
When  Ortt  they  touched  the  strand, 

Wishing  her  flight  woirld  speed  her 
In  safety  to  the  land. 

Fiercely  the  scornful  surges 
Their  helpless  pr^y  up-tossed, 

And  the  winds  sang  moumfni  dirges 
For  the  death-pangs  of  the  lost. 

O'er  them  the  dove  still  havered. 

Shielding  the  ghastly  sight, 
Till  the  cruel  waters  covered, 

The  victims  of  their  might. 

Then,  fk'iendless,  lone,  and  dreary. 

She  sank  beneath  tnt  wave, 
And.  olosinff  her  wing  so  weary, 

With  Ae  loved  one  found  a  grave. 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST   OF  THE   SAXON   KINGS. 

BY   8IR   R.    BULWRR    I.YTTON. 

AH  the  pomp  of  the  English  army  burst  upon  Har- 
d's view,  as,  in  the  rising  sun,  he  approached  the 
•idge  of  the  capital.  Over  that  bridge  canae  the 
ately  march — battleax,  and  spear,  and  oanner,  gHt- 
ring  in  the  ray.  And  as  he  drew  aside,  and  the 
roes  defiled  before  him,  the  cry  of  *'God  save  King 
aroldl''  rose  with  lond  acclaim  and  luslv  joy,  b6me 
rer  the  waves  of  the  river,  startling  the  echoes  hi 
\e  ruined  keapo  of  the  Roman,  heard  in  the  haUs  re* 
;ored  by  Canute,,  and  chiming,  like  a  chorus,  widi 
le  chants  of  the  monks  by  tha  tomb  of  Sehha  in  8t. 
aul's— by  the  tomb  of  Edward  at  J3t.  Peter's. 

With  a  brightened  face  and  a  kindBng  eye,  the 
ing  saluted  his  lines,  and  then  fell  into  the  ranks  to- 
rard  the  rear,  where,  among  the  burghers  of  London 


and  the  litbsmen  of  Middlesex,  the  immeniorial  cus- 
tom of  Saxon  monarcfas  ptacieid  the  kmgly  baiiner. 
'  AM  looking  up,  he  beheld,  not  his  old  stimdard  with 
the  tiget  bead  and  the  cross,  but  a  banner  both  strange 
and  gorgeous. 

On  a  field  .of  gora  w^s  the  effigies  of  a  fighting 
warrior;  and  the  arms  were  bedecked  hi  orient  pearls, 
and  ike  borders  blazed  in  the  rising  sun,  with  ruby, 
amethyst,  and  emerald.  Whi^e  he  gazed,  wondering, 
on  this  dazzling  ensign,  Haco,  who  rode  beside  the 
standard-bearer,  advanced  and  gave  him  a  letter. 

"Last  night,"  said  he,  '*aftcr  thou  hadst  left  the  pal- 
ace,  many  recruits,  chiefly  horn  Hertfordshire  and 
Essex,  came  in;  but  the  most  gallant  and  stalwart  of 
all,  in  arms  and  in  stature,  were  the  lithsmen  of  Hil- 
da. With  them  came  this  banner,  on  which  she  has 
lavished  the  gems  that  have  passed  to  her  hand 
through  long  lines  of  northern  ancestors,  from  Odin, 
the  founder  of  all  northern  thrones.  So,  at  least,  said 
the  bode  of  our  ^inswoman.'^ 

Harold  had  already  cut  the  silk  round  die  letter, 
and  was  readtog  its  contents.    They  ran  ifcus— 

"B3ng  of  Eneland,  I  forgive  thee  the  broken  lieart 
of  my  grandch^.  Thev  trhom  the  land  feeds,  shonM 
defend  die  land.  I  sena  to  thee,  in  tribute,  the  best 
fruits  thai  grow  in  the  field  and  the  forest,  round  the 
house  whi<»  my  husband  took  from  tlie  bomniy  of 
Canute;  stent  hearts  and  strong  hairisi  Descending 
alike,  as  do  Hilda  and  Harold  (through  GKtha  thy 
mother),  from  the  Wartior  Qod  of  die  North,  wkose 
raee  never  riudl  fail— take,  0  defender  of  the  Saxon 
chltdrfA  of  Odin,  the  banner  I  have  broidered  with 
the  gems  Uiat  the  chief  of  the  Asas  bore  from  die 
east.  Firm  as  love  be  thy  foot,  strong  as  deadi  be 
thy  hand,  under  die  shade  whieh  the  banner  of  Hilda 
—under  the  gleam  which  the  jewels  of  Odhi — cast  on 
the  brows  of  the  king  I  Bo  Hilda,  the  ^nghter  of 
monarchs,  greets  Harold  the  leader  of  men.'' 

HaroM  looked  up  from  the  letter,  and  Haeo  ve* 
snmed — 

•'fThon  eanst  guess  not  die  cheering  eieet  which 
this  banner,  snpposed  to  be  dMurmed,  and  which  the 
name  of  OiUn*  alone  would  snttce  to  make  holy,  at 
least  with  thy  ftetce  Angto-Dancs,  bath  Already  pro- 
dnced  throwh  the  army.'' 

''It  is  well,  Haco,"  said  HaroH  with  a  smile.  ''Let 
priest  add  his  blessing  to  Hilda's  charm,  and  heaven 
will  pitf don  any  majpc  t^^t  ma]|Ds  more  brave  the 
hearts  that  defied  its  altars.  Now  foil  we  back,  for 
the  army  must  pass  beside  the  hill  with  the  crommell 
and  gravestone;  there,  be  sure,  Hilda  will  be  at  watch 
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for  our  mai'Cby^aiid  ^  w9  Ii%[^'  ^  ^V  motue#8  m 
thank  hcif  somArhalnor  hcl  bc^nl^r,  y|[  inoB|  jAtl|', 
mctkinksr  ^okhir  rmnx.  A&  n^  J»n  AuLfeioWs  |l! 
in  mail,  so  tall  and  so  orderly,  in  advance  of  the  Lon- 
don burghers,  Hilda's  aid  to  our  Fyrd?*' 

"They  are,"  answered  Haco. 

The  king  backed  his  steed  to  accost  them  with  his 
luog^  CT^Q^ing;  ^  tteu,  witb  flapo,  faWngyat  far- 
ther to  tlie'^rear,  seemed  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
numerous  wains,  bearhig  missiles  and  forage,  that  al- 
ways accompanied  the  march  of  a  Baxon  army,  and 
served  to  strengthen  its  encampment.  But  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  hillock  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  army  had  preceded  them,  ih^.  king  mi  the  son 
of  Sweyn  dismounted,  and  on  foot  ent^^red  the  large 
circle  of  the  Celtic  ruin. 

By  the  side  of  the  Teuton  altar  they  beheld  two 
forms^  both  periectly  motionless;  but  one  wae  exten- 
ded on  the  ground  as  in  sleep  or  in  death ;^  theother 
sate  beside  it,  as  if  watching  the  corpse,  or  guarding 
the  slumber.    The  f^ce  of  the  last  w^s  HOt  visible, 

ropped  upon  the.ai^s  which  rested  on  the  knees,  and 

dden  by  the  hands.  But  hi  the  race  of  the  other,  as 
the  two, mpn  drew  near,  they  recognized  the  Danish 
piophetesa.  Death  in  it^  dreadest  characters  was 
written  on  that  ghastly  face;  woe  and  terror,  beyond 
all  words  to  describe,  8i>oke  in  the  haggaid  brow, 
the  distorted  lips,  and  the  ^ild,  glazed  stare  of  the 
open  eyes.  At  the  startled  cry  of  the  intruders  on 
that  dreary  silence,  the  living.form  moved;  and  though 
atill  lending  its  face  on  its  hands,  it  raised  itf^  head; 
and  nevex  countenance  qf  Northern  Vamiiire,  cower- 
m^  by  th^  rifled  grave,  was  more  fiejidlike  and  ap- 
palling. 

"Who  and  what  art  thou?*'  said  the  king,  *'and 
how,  thus  unhouored  in  tlie  air  of  heaven,  lies  the 
corpse  o£t)io  noble  Hilda?  Is  this  the  baiid  of  Na- 
ture? Haop>  Ilacoy  so  look  the  eyes,  so  set  tho^ea- 
t^nres,  of  tho«e  whom  tJie  horror,  of  ruthless  murder 
slays  even  before  the  steel  strikes*  Spe^,  hag,  art 
thou  dumb?"  ' 

''Search  tlie  body,"  answered  the  witch,  '■there  is 
no  wound)  Look  to  the  tiuroat-^no  mark  of  the 
deadly  gripe!  I  have  seen  such  in  my  day.  There 
ave  nmie  in  this  ootpse,  I  trow;  yet  thou  saycst  right- 
ly, horror'  slew  her.  Ilal  hal  she  wcmld  know,  uid 
she  hath  known;  she  would  raise  the  dead  and  the 
demott;  she  hatfa  raided  them;  sh^  woilld  read  the 
riddle — BhS  hath  read  it.  Palei  king  and  dark  youtih, 
would  ye  learn  what  Hilda  saw— eh?  eh?  Ask  her 
in  tho  Shadow- World  where  she  awaits  yel  Hal  ye 
too  would  be  Wise  in  the  future;  ye  too  would  clim> 
to  heaven  through  the  inysterias  oB  hell.  Worms  I 
worms!  crawl  back  to  the  clay — to  the  eardil  One 
such  night  as  the  hag  ye  despise  enjoys  as  her  sport 
and  her  glee,  would  freeae  your  veins,  and  «ear  llie 
ItfSe  in  your  eyeballs,  and  leave  your  corpses  to  terror 
arid  wondmr,  Kke  the  carcass  that  lies  at  your  feetl" 

''Ho!"  said  the  king,  stampmg  biff  foot,  ''Henge, 
Haco;  rouse  the  household :  summon  hidier  the  hand* 
maids;  call  henchman  and  ceorl  to  guard  this  foul 
ravwi.'* 

'  Haco  obeyed;  biAwhen  he  returned  with  the  shud- 

^  dering  and  amazed  attendants,  the  witch  was  gone, 

and  the  king  was  leaning  against  the  altar  with  down- 

I   cast  eyes,  and  a  face  troubled  and  dark  with  thought. 


fb^body  of  the  Yala  was  borne  into  the  house; 
the  king,  waking  from  his  reverie,  bade  them 
senfi  for  the  priesta^^  and  ordered  masses  for  the  part- 
ed soul.  Then  kneeling,  with  pious  hand  he  closed 
the  eyes  and  smoothed  the  ^turcs,  and  left  his 
mournful  kias  on  the  icy  brow.  These  oflSccs  fijfilled, 
he  took  Haco's  arm,  and  leaning  on  it,  returned  to  the 
^^oi^.wJi^ct  t^eji  had  la{t  Aoit  sie<^. 

Tney  mbitntcd  in  silence;  and  'ere  they  res^ained 
the  army,  paused,  by  a  common  impulse,  and  looked 
b^iad.  Awfrl  in  their  desolation  rose  the  temple 
and  the  altar!  And  in  Hilda's  mysterious  death  it 
seemed  that  their  last  and  lingering  Genius — the 
Genius  of  the  dark  and  fierce,  the  warlike  and  the 
wizard  North,  had  expired  forever. 


On  the  broad  plain  between  Pevensey  and  Hastings, 
Duke  William  bad  arrayed  his  armaments.  In  tne 
rear  he  had  built  a  castle  of  wood,,  all  the  framework 
of  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  retreat.  His  ships  he 
had  run  ineo  deep  water,  and  scuttled;  so  that  the 
thought  of  return,  without  victory,  might  be  banished 
from  his  miscellaneous  Jind  multitudinous  force.  Hid 
outposts  stretched  for  miles,  keeping  watch  night  and 
day  against  surprise.  The  ground  chosen  was  adapt- 
ed for  all  the  manoonvres  of  a  cavalry  never  before 
paralleled  in  England,  nor  perhaps  in  the  world — 
almost  every  horseman  a  knight,  almost  every  knight 
fit  to  be  a  chief.  And  on  this  space  William  reviewed 
his  army,  and  there  planned  and  schemed,  rehearsed 
and  reformed,  all  the  strataffems  the  great  day  might 
call  forth.  But  most  careful,  and  laborious,  and  min- 
ute, was  he  in  the  manoeuvre  of  a  feigned  retreat. 
Not,  ere  the  acting  of  some  modern  play,  doc3  the 
anxious  manager  more  elaborately  mai^^  each  man, 
each  look,  each  gesture,  which  are  to  form  a  picture 
on  which  the  curtain  shall  fall  amidst  deafening  plau- 
dits, than  did  the  laborious  captain  appoint  each  man, 
and  each  movement,  in  his  lure  to  a  valiant  foe:  The 
attack  of  the  foot,  their  recoil,  their  affected  panic, 
their  broken  exclamations  of  despair;  their  retreat, 
first  partial  and  reluctant,  next  seemingly  hurried  and 
complete — flying,  but  in  flight  carefully  confused: 
then  the  settled  watchword,  the  lightning  rally,  the 
rush  of  the  cavalry  from  the  ambush;  the  sweep  and 
hem  round  the  pursuing  foe,  the  detachment  of  leveled 
spears  to  cut  off  the  Saxon  return  to  the  msm  force, 
and  the  lost  ground — were  all  directed  by  the  most 
consummate  mastership  in  the  stage  play,'  of  war, 
and  seized  by  the  adroitness  of  practiced  veterans. 

Not  now,  0  Harold!  hast  thou  to  contend  against 
the  rude  heroes  of  the  Norse,  with  their  ancestral 
strategy  unimproved?  The  Civilization  of  Battle 
meets  thee  now!  and  all  the  craft  of  the  Roman  guides 
the  msmhood  of  the  North. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  lessom^  to  his  foot  and 
hiB  horsemen — spears  gleaming — pennons  tossing — 
lines  re-forming— steeds  backmff,  wheeling,  flying, 
circling— that  William's  eye  blazed,  and  his  deep 
voice  thundered  the  thrilling  word;  when  Mallet  de 
Graville,  who  was  in  command  at  one  of  the  outposts, 
rode  up  to  him  at  (ull  speed  an  said,  in  gasps,  as  he 
drew  breath : 

^'Khi^  Harold  and  his  army  are  advancing  furious* 
ly.    Their  object  is  clearly  to  come  on  us  unawares.^' 
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''Hold!''  said  the  duke,  lifting  his  hand;  and  the 
Luights  around  him  halted  in  their  perfect  discipline; 
hen  after  a  few  brief  but  distinct  orders  to  Odo, 
ritzosbomc,  and  some  other  of  his  leading  chtcfe,  he 
leaded  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  his  knights,  and  rode 
ast  to  the  outpost  which  Mallet  had  left — to  catch 
ight  of  the  coming  foe. 

The  horsemen  cleared  the  plain,  passed  through  a 
t'ood,  mournfully  fading  into  autumnal  hu^s-^and,  on 
merging,  they  saw  the  gleam  of  the  Saxon  spears 
ising  on  the  brows  of  the  gentle  hills  beyond.  But 
ven  the  time,  short  as  it  was,  that  had  suflSced  to 
ring  William  iii  view  of  the  enemy,  had  sufficed  also, 
nder  the  orders  of  his  generals,  to  give  to  the  wide 
lain  of  his  encampment  all  the  order  of  a  host  pre- 
ared.  And  William,  having  now  mounted  on  a  rifi- 
ig  ground,  turned  from  the  spears  on  the  hill  tops,  to 
is  own  fast-forming  lines  on  the  plain,  and  said  with 

stern  smile — 

''Methinks  the  Saxon  usurper,  if  he  be  among  those 
n  the  heighth  of  yun  hills,  will  vouchsafe  us  time  to 
reathe!  St.  Michael  gives  his  crowti  to  our  hands, 
tid  his  corpse  to  the  cruw,  if  he  clare  to  descend." 

And  so  indeed,  as  the  duke  with  a  soldier's  eye 
►rcsaw  from  a  soldier's  skill,  so  it  proved.  The 
pears  restud  on  the  summits.  It  soon  became  evi- 
ent  that  the  English  general  perceived  tLathere 
lere  was  no  Hardrada  to  surprise;  that  the  news 
rough t  to  his  ear  had  exaggerated  neither  the  num- 
3rs,  nor  the  arms,  nor  tiie  discipline  of  the  Norman ; 
id  that  the  battle  was  not  to  the  bold,  but  to  the 
ary. 

**IIe  doth  right;"  said  William,  musingly;  "nor 
link,  O  luy  quens,  that  we  shall  find  a  fool's  hot 
rain  under  Harold's  helmet  of  iron!  How  is  this 
lokeu  ground  of  hillock  and  valley  named  in  our 
lai-t?  It  is  strange  th;tt  we  should  have  overlooked 
3  strength,  and  suffered  it  thus  to  fall  into  the  hands 

the  foe.  How  is  it  named?  Can  any  of  ye  re- 
cmlur?" 

•'A  Saxon  peasant,"  said  De  Graville,  *'told  me  that 
le  ground  was  called  Senlac  or  Sanglac,  or  syme 
ich  name,  in  their  musiclcss  jargon." 
"Gramercyl"  quoth  Grantmesnil,  ''methinks  the 
ime  will  be  familiar  eno'  hereafter^  iio  jargon  seera- 
h  the  sound  to  my  ear— a  significant  name,  and  om- 
ous — Sanglac,  Sanguclac— the  I^ake  of  Blood." 
•'Sanguelac!'*  said  the  duke,  startled;  "where  have 
heard  that  name  beforo'/  it  must  have  boon  between 
3eping  and  waking.  Saugueluc,  Sanguelucl^r-rtruly 
yest  thou,  through  a  lake  of  l)lood  we  munt  waifc 
deed!" 

"^''Yct,"  said  De  Graville,  thine  astrologer  foretold 
at  thou  wouldst  win  the  realm  without  a  -battle."* 
**Po<»r  astrologer!"  said-  Wifliam;  **lhe  ship  ht 
i?ed  in  was  lost.  At?s  iudeetl  is  ho  who  pretends  to 
arn  others,  nor  sees  an  inch  before  his  eyes  wbart 
s  own  fate  will  be!  Battle  shall  we  have,  but  not 
)t  ilDrk  thee,  nuillaume,  thou  hast  lK»en  guest 
ith  this  usurper;  thou  hast  seemed  to  me  to  have 
me  love  for  liim  a  love  natural  since  tlion  didSt 
ice  light  by  his  side;  wilt  thou  go  from  me  to  the 
Axon  host  witb  Hugucs  Maigrol,  the  monk,  and  back 
^Mj^essagc  1  shall  send?" 

The  t^roud  and  punctilious  Noimau  thrice  crossed 
mself  ere  he  answered-  - 


**There  was  a  time.  Count  William,  when  I  should 
have  deemed  it  honor  to  hold  parley  with  Harold  the 
brave  carl,  but  now,  with  the  erewn  on  his  head,  I 
hold  it  shame  and  disgrace  to  barter  words  with  a 
knight  unleal  and  a  man  forsworn." 

'TTatheless,  Aou  shalt  do  me  this  fevor,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "for  (and  he  tot)R  the  knight  somewhat  aside) 
I  can  not  disguise  from  theo  that  I  look  anxlotisly  on 
the  chance  of  battle.  Yon  men  are  flushed  with  new 
triumph  over  the  greatest  waiTior  Norway  ever  knew; 
they  will  ffght  on  their  own  soil,  And  under  a  chief 
whom  I  have  studied  and  read  with  more  taste  than 
the  comments  of  C^sar,  and  in  whom  the  guilt  of 
perjury  can  not  blind  me  to  the  wit  of  a  great  gene- 
ral. If  we  cAn  yet  get  our  end  without  battle,  Targe 
shall  be  my  thanks  to  thee,  and  I  will  hold  thine  as- 
trologer a  man  wise,  though  unhappy.*' 

*'Oertes,''  said  De  Graville,  gravely,  '*it  were  dis- 
courteous to  the  memory  of  the  star-eecr,  not  to  make 
some  effort  to  prove  his  science  a  great  one.  And 
the  Chaldajans" — 

"Plague  sei'ie  the  Chalda^ans!"  muttered  the  diikc* 
''Ride  with  nip  back  to  the  camp,  that  I  may  give 
thee  my  message,  and  instruct  also  the  monk." 

'*I>o  Graville,"  i-estttned  the  duke,  as  tkcy  rode 
toward  the  lines,  '*my  meaning  is  briefly  thid.  I  do 
not  think  that  Harold  will  accept  my  oSem  aad  resign 
his  crown,  but  1  deai^n  to  spread  dismay,  and  per- 
haps revolt,  among  his  captains;  I  wish  that  they 
naay  know  tha^  tire  Ohuroi  lays  its  euree  on  those 
who  fight  tigaimst  my  oauaecrated  baunar.  I  do  not 
emk  thee,  f^iberefore,  to  demean  tfay  knighthood,  by 
seekiag  to  cajole  die  usurper;  no,  but  rather  boldly 
to  denounce  his  perjury,  and  startle  his  Ik^gemen. 
Percfaauee  they  may  omnpnl  bun  to  toma  perhaps 
they  naay  daa^t  his  banner;  at  the  wotst  they  sfaidl 
be  daunted  with  fmll  sense  ti  the  gnili  ot  his  cause." 
''Ha,  now  1  comprehend  thee,  noble  Oount;  and 
trust  me  I  will  speak  as  Norman  and  knight  shonld 
speak." 

Misanwhilc,  Harold,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  all  sudden  assault,  had  serzed  a  gi^neraPs  advantage 
of  the  grotmd  tie  had  gained.  Occupying  the  Hne  of 
hills,  he  began  forthwith  to  intrench  himself  behind 
deep  ditches  And  artful  palisades.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  stand  on  that  spot  withdut  recognizing  the 
military  skill  with  which  the  Saxon  had  thtccn  his 
post,  and  formed  his  precautions.  He  surrounded  the 
main  bedy  of  his  troops  with  a  pei-fect  breastwork 
against  the  charge  of  the  horse.  Stakes  and  strong 
hurdles,  inter wflfvcn  with  osier  plf^s,  and  protected 
by  deep  dykes,  served  at  once  to  neutralize  the  effept 
^f  that  awh  m  which  Wflliam  was  most  pbwerful,  and 
•in  which  Harold  (dmost  entirely  faHetl;  iHiilc  the 
position  of  the  ground  must  compel  ftc  foe  to  march 
and  to  charge,  up  hilf,  against  all  jhe  nilssilc^  trhich 
the  Saxons  could  pour  down  from  their  cntiench- 
nients. 

Aidii'g,  animating,  cheering,  tlirectiu;^  all,  while 
tlic  dykes  were  last  hollowed,  and  the  breastworks 
fast  ro^:e,  the  King  uf  England  rode  his  palfrey  from 
line  to  line,  and  work  to  work,  when,  looking  up,  he 
saw  Haco  leading  toward  him,  up  the  slopes,  a  monk, 
and  a  wairior  who,  by  the  bandoral  on  his  spear,  and 
the  cross  on  his  shield,  he  knew  to  bo  one  of  the  Nor- 
man knightliood. 
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At  dutt  momeot,  Our&  aud  Leofwioo*  and  tbuso 
thegus  who  coiapiaiided  oouBtiea  were  thtongmg 
round  their  chief  for  inetj^ttctions.  The  king  dismount- 
ed, and,  beckoning  tbem  to  foUoW,  strode  towaid  the 
mot  where  he  had  jnst  pUnt^  hii  roval  standard. 
There  halUng,  be  eaM,  wiA  a  grave  nnSe— 

'1  perceive  that  tbe  Norman  count  bath  sent  us  bis 
bodes;  it  is  meet  that  with  me,  vou,  the  defenders  of 
England,  should  hear  what  the  Norman  saith/' 

"If  be  aaith  «agbt  but  prayer  for  bis  men  to  return 
to  Rouan — needless  his  message  and  short  bis  an- 
swer," said  Vebba,  the  bluff  Uiecn  of  Kent. 

Meanwhile  the  monk  and  the  Norman  knight  drew 
near,  and  paused  at  souio  short  distance*  while  Haco, 
advancing,  said  briefly — 

''These  men  I  found  at  our  outposts ;  they  demand 
to  speak  to  the  king  " 

"Under  his  standard  the  king  will  bear  the  Nor- 
man invader,'*  replied  Harold,  "bid  them  speak.'' 

The  same  sallow,  mournful,  ominous  countenance, 
which  Harold  had  before  seen  in  the  halls  of  Westmfn* 
ster,  rising  deathl&e  above  the  serge  garb  of  the  Bene* 
diet  of  Caen,  now  presented  itself,  and  the  monk  thus 
spoke — 

''In  the  iMimc  of  William,  dvke  of  the  Normans  in 
the  field,  count  of  Rouen  in  the  ball,  Slaimant  o£  all 
the  realm  of  Anglia,  Scotland,  and  the  Walloons^  held 
under  Edward  bis  cousin,  I  come  to  thoe  Harold  his 
liege  and  earl/' 

"Change  thy  titles  or  depart,"  said  Harold,  fieroeljr, 
his  brow  no  longer  mild  in  its  majesty,  but  dark  as 
midnight.  "What  saya  William  the  oomit  <£  For- 
eigners, to  Harold,  king  of  the  Angles,  and  Basileus 
of  BriUint'' 

'Trotnstmg  agaiaat  thy  assumpttout  I  answer  thee 
thus,''  said  Hughes  Magrot.  "First,  again  ha  offers 
thee  all  Nertl^unbria,  ap  to  the  raalm  of  the  Scot- 
tish sab-king,  if  thou  wilt  fulfil  tby  vow  and  cede  him 
the  down." 

"Already  have  1  answered — the  crown  is  not  mine 
to  give;  auid  my  pecuple  stand  round  me  m  arms  to 
defend  the  king  of  their  choice.    What  next?" 

"Next,  offers  William  to  withdraw  hia  troops  from 
the  land,  if  thou  and  thy  council  and  chiefs,  will  sub- 
mit to  the  arbitrement  of  our  most  holy  pontiff, 
Alexander  the  Second,  and  abide  by  his  decision 
whether  thou  or  my  liege  have  the  best  right  to  the 
throne." 

"This,  as  churchman,"  said  the  abbot  of  the  great 
convent  of  Peterbro'  (who,  with  the  abbot  of  Hide, 
had  joined  the  march  of  Harold,  deeming  as  one  t^e 
cause  1^  altar  and  throne),  "this  as  chundiman  may 
I  take  leave  to  answer.  Never  yet  hath  it  been  board 
in  England,  that  the  spiritual  suzerain  of  Rome  should 
give  us  our  kincs." 

"And,"  said  Harold,  with  a  bitter  smile,  ''the  pope 
hath  already  sunimoned  me  to  this  trial,  as  if  the  laws 
of  England  were  kept  in  tlie  rolls  of  the  Vaticanl  Al- 
ready, if  rightly  informed,  the  pope  hath  beenpleased 
to  decide  that  our  Saxon  land  is  the  Norman's.  I  re- 
ject a  judge  without  a  right  to  decide;  and  I  mock  at 
a  sentence  that  pi  ofanos  heaven  in  its  insults  to  men. 
Is  this  all?'' 

"One  last  offer  yet  remaius,'*  replied  the  monkstern- 
It.  "This  knight  shall  deliver  its  import.  But  ere.l 
depart,  and  thou  and  thine  are  rendered  up  to  Ven- 
geance Divine,  I  spoak  the  words  of  a  mightier   chief 


tbdki  William  of  Rouen.  Thus  saith  his  holinet 
with  whom  rests  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
bless  and  to  curse:— 'Harold,  the  Perjurer,  thott  i 
accursed!  On  thee>  and  on  all  who  lift  hand  in  tl 
cause,  rests  the  interdict  of  the  Church.  Thou  s 
excommuni'dated  from  tbe  family  of  Christ.  On  tl 
land,  with  its  peers  and  its  people,  yea,  to  the  bes 
in  the  field  and  die  bird  in  the  air,  to  the  seed  as  t 
sower,  the  harvest  as  tJie  reaper,  rests  God*s  ahathem 
The  bull  of  the  Vatican  is  in  the  tent  of  the  Norma 
the  goufanon  of  St.  Peter  hallows  yon  armies  to  t 
servwc  of  fieaven.  March  on,  then;  ye  march  as  tl 
Assyrian:  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  awaits  ye 
the  way!'' 

At  inese  words,  which  for  the  first  tunc  apprie 
the  English  leaders  that  their  king  and  kingdom  wt 
under  the  awful  ban  of  excommunication,  the  thes 
and  the  abbots  gazed  on  each  other  aghast.  A  visil 
shudder  passed  over  the  whole  warlike  conclave,  se 
only  three,  Haraldfj  and  Gurth,  andHaco. 

The  king  himself  was  so  moved  by  indignation 
the  insolence  of  tbf  monk,  and  by  scorn  at  the  fulmi 
which  resting  not  alone  on  his  own  head,  presuni 
to  blast  the  hberties  of  a  nation,  that  he  strode 
wards  the  speaker,  and  it  is  even  said  of  him  by  t 
Norman  Chroniclers,  that  he  raised  his  hand  as  if 
strike  the  denouncer  to  the  earth. 

But  Gur^  inteiyosed,  and  with  his  clear  eye  serei 
ly  shining  with  virtuous  passion  he  stood  bctwc 
monk  and  kmg. 

"0  thou,"  he  exclaimed,  "with  words  of  religion 
thy  line,  and  devices  of  firaud  in  thy  heart,  hide  t 
front  m  thy  cowl,  and  slink  back  to  thy  master.  Hei 
ye  not  this  bad,  false  man  offer  as,  if  for  peace,  j 
with  Uie  desire  of  justice,  that  the  pope  should  ai 
trate  between  your  king  and  the  Norman?  yet  all 
while  tbe  monk  knew  thatlhe  pope  had  predeterir 
ed  the  cause;  and,  had  ve  fallen  into  the  wile, 
would  but  have  cowered  under  the  verdict  of  a  ju 
ment  that  has  presumed  oven  before  it  invoked  yc 
the  trial,  to  dispose  of  a  free  people  and  an  anci 
kinc'doml" 

"It  is  true,  it  is  true,"  cried  the  thegns,  rally 
from  their  first  superstitious  terror,  and,  with  tl 
plain  ESngliflh  sense  of  justice,  revolted  at  the  peri 
which  the  priest's  overtures  had  concealed.  *' 
will  bear  no  more;  away  with  the  swikebode.'* 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  monk  turned  yet  paler, 
seemed  abashed  by  the  storm  of  resentment  he  1 

Kvoked,  and,  in  some  fear  perhaps  at  the  d 
IS  bent  on  him,  ho  slunk  behind  his  comrade 
knight,  who  as  yet  had  said  nothing,  but,  his  1 
ooncealed  by  his  helmet,  stood  motionless  like  a  s^ 
statue.  And,  indeed,  these  two  embassadors,  the 
ia  his  mouk  garb,  the  other  in  his  iron  array,  tv 
types  and  representatives  of  the  two  forces  i 
brought  to  bear  upon  Harold  and  England — Chivj 
and  Uie  Church. 

At  the  momentary  discomfiture  of  the  Priest,  i 
stood  forth  the  Warrior;  and,  throwiog  back  his  I 
met,  so  that  the  whole  steel  cap  rested  on  the  d 
of  his  neck,  leaving  the  hauchtv  face  and  half-sha 
head  bare,  Mallet  do  Gravillc  thus  spoke — 

"The  ban  of  the  Church  is  against  ye,  warriors 
chiefs  of  Eugland,  but  for  the  crime  of  one  maul 
move  it  from  yourselves:  on  his  single  head   be 
curse  and  the  consequence.     Harold,  called    king 
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Ingland— failuie  the  two  milder  offers  of  mj  com- 
ade,  tliaB  flaitb  from  the  Hpi  of  hte  kuight  (oikoe  \hy 
'ue8t»  thy  admiror,  aud  friend),  tlius  tays  William 
lie  NormaDj^'tbough  Hixlrir  thouBand  warriorii  itu- 
er  the  banner  of  the  Apofttfe  wait  ai  hii»  beek  (and 
x)m  what  I  see  of  thy  force*  thou  can  marahal  to 
liy  guilty  »ide  scarce  a  third  of  the  unmber),  yet 
rul  Count  William  lay  aside  all  advantage,  aare 
^hat  dwelli  in  strong  arm  and  good  cause;  and  here, 
I  pretence  of  thy  thegns,  1  challenge  thee  in  hie 
ame,  to  decide  thj  swuy  of  this  realm  by  single  bai- 
e.  On  horse  and  in  mail,  witb  sword  and  with 
pear»  knight  to  knight,  man  to  man,  wilt  thou  meet 
William  the  Norman?'  '* 

Before  Harold  could  *  re{Jy,  and  listen  U)  the  lirat 
apulae  of  a  valor»  which  his  worst  Norman  tnal%uer, 
L  the  after  day  of  triumphant  calumny,  never  no  lied 

I  to  impugn,  the  thegns  themselves,  almost  witli  out 
>ice,  took  up  the  reply. 

"No  strife  between  a  man  aud  a  man  shall  decide 
le  liberties  of  thousands!" 

'*Xever,"  exclaimed  Gurth,  "It  were  an  insult  to 
e  whole  people  to  regard  this  as  a  strife  between 
ro  chiefs, — which  should  wear  a  crown.  When 
e  invader  is  in  our  land,  the  war  in  with  a  nation, 
>i  a  king.  Aud,  by  the  verv  ofler,  this  Norman 
uut  (who  can  not  even  speak  our  tongue),  shows 
►w  little  lie  knows  of  the  law  by  which,  under  our 
ktivc  kiu^s,  we  bave  all  as  great  an  iuterest  as  a 
ughimsoni  iu  our  Fatherland.^' 
'Thou  hast  heard  the  answer  of  iiinglaud  from 
o«e  lips>  Sire  Do  Qravillc,"  said  Harold:  *<mine 
it  repeat  aud  sauctiou  it.  1  will  not  give  the  crown 
William  in  lieu  fur  disgrace  aud  an  earldom.    1 

II  not  abide  by  the  arbitrcment  of  a  pope  wh<>  has 
red  to  affix  a  curse  upon  freedom r  I  will  not  so 
>late  the  principle  wbicu  iu  these  realms  knits  king 
d  people,  as  to  anogate  to  my  siuele  arm  the  right 
dispose  of  the  biithright  of  the  living,  and  their 
zen  ttuburu;  noi  will  I  deprive  the  meanest  soldier 
dcr  my  banner,  of  the  joy  aud  the  glory  to  hgjixi 
:  his  native  land.  If  Williaui  seek  me,  he  shall  nud 
>,  where  war  is  the  fiercest,  where  the  corpses  of  his 
m  lie  the  thickest  on  the  plains,  defending  this 
mdard,  or  rushing  on  his  own.  And  so,  not  monk 
d  pope,  but  God  in  his  wisdoni,  adjudge  between 
!" 

**So  it  be,*^  said  Mallet  Do  Gravillc,   selemnly,  and 

J  helmet  recloscd  over  bis  face.    "Look  to  it,  recre- 

t  knight,   perjured  Christian,  aud   usurping  king  I 

le  bones  of  the  Dead  fieht  agaiust  thee.'* 

''And  the  fleshless  hands  of  the  Saints  marshal  the 

sts  of  the  living,'*  said  the  monk. 

And  so  the  messengers  turned,  without  obeisaucc 

sjJutc,  and  strode  silently  away. 


LIVSB  CBOMWSLL  —  HIS  LIFE  AVD 
CHARACTER. 

BY    K.    W.    TlLLIDGfc;. 


The  famous  attempt  of  the  kiug  to  seize  the  five 
embers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  among  whom 
ere  Hampden  and  Pym,  brought  Parliament  to  the 
sue,  and  the  ponular  cry  arose,,  **To  your  tents,  0 
irael;"  and  the  Parliamentary  army  was  organized 


under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Bat  pre* 
vions  to  actual  hostilities,  Cromwell  exhibited  Us  en- 
ergy and  character.  He  distributed  arms  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  seized  a  mag- 
azine in  Caiibndge  Castle  for  the  nse  of  Parliament, 
and  8to|»ped  a  lot  of  plate  which  was  on  its  way  from 
that  University  to  the  kiug  at  York,  crushed  the  efforts 
of  the  king's  party  in  several  counties  to  raise  forces, 
aud  arrested  the  shcrifl*  of  Hertfordshire,  when  about 
to  pnblish  the  king*s  proelaimation  declaring  the  Par- 
liament oomnpuidera  all  tiaitors. 

At  first  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  beaten  every- 
where. Nothing  hut  thb  gcuius  of  Cromwell  saved 
the  glorious  cause  from  utter  defeat.  Here  let  the 
man  himself  reveal  bis  cenius  aud  matcUess  policy. 
At  the  famous  meeting  between  Oliver  and  the  Com- 
mittee, when  he  refused  the  crown,  be  related  a  con- 
veratiou  between  binseU  aud  his  cousin  Hampden,  in 
which,  after  noticing  that  the  parliamentary  troops 
at  his  '"*    '      •••-»'  .     •        .     . 


on  every 
troops,*  Bfi 

men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows;  and,' 
said  I,  *th€ir  troops  *are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger 
sons,  and  persons  of  quality.  Do  you  ever  thmk 
that  such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  ever  b^  able  to 
encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honor  and  courage 
and  resolutiou  iu  them?'  Truly,  I  did  tell  him,  'you 
must  get  men  of  a  spirit— of  a  snurit  that  will  go  as 
iai'  as  gentlemen  will  go.,  Hampden,"  he  said, 
thought  be  "talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  impractica- 
ble one;  but,"  continued  Oliver,  **I  raised  such  men 
as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them  and  made  a  con- 
science of  what  they  did;  and  from  that  day  forward, 
1  must  say  to  you,  they  never  were  beaten,  but  when- 
ever they  were  cngased  they  beat  continually."  How 
strongly  docs  this  tell  us  that  the  whole  issue  of  the 
man  himself!  His  genius  solved  the  problem,  and  his 
impetuous,  lion-like  character  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  carryiug  uut  his  great  programme,  big  with  human 
))hilo8ophy.  Agaiust  the  chivalry  of  English  knights 
and  gentlemen,  pit  the  grand  fanaticism  of  a  grand 
aud  uron  age!  It  was  the  only  solution  of  success. 
But,  then,  where  was  the  man  in  the  world  but  Crom- 
well capable  of  organizing  such  troops,  and  inspinng 
them  with  bis  own  grand,  forcefnl  soul?  As  it  was, 
the  Parliamentary  generals  were  overmatched  bj  the 
gallant  Cavaliers;  but  Cromwell  and  his  redoubtable 
Ironsides  were  ever  invincible.  He  was  the  host  that 
won  the  re|mblican  cause  by  his  genius  and  forceful 
character.  Tell  us  not  that  he  was  a  hypocrite;  it  is 
but  the  fool's  explanation.  Rather  tell  us  that  he 
was  the  inspired  ''Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,"  even  if 
moved  by  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  his  own 
mighty  soUl. 

Witb  the  foregeing  brief  sketches,  ne  close  for  the 
present  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  present  a  fVdler  illustration  of  bis  lifs  and 
times,  ih  a  new  work  to  be  entitled  "The  World's  His- 
tory illustrated  in  its  Great  Characters,"  bj  the  same 
author,  which  will  appear  in  our  new  vt)lume. — [En. 
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IS   THB   WOELD   ATJ VAIT Cllf 0? 

[concluded.] 

It  is  therefore  not  true  that  the  world  has  only  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  and  sciences  sinceiAie  days  ot  Jfe- 
sus.  It  has  advanced,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  one  of 
the  principles  most  essentfttl  to  a  pure  life  and  domes- 
tic bliss — namely,  a  higher  view  of  woman's  nature. 
In  fact,  it  has  brought  the  principle  out  and  made  a 
world-wide  sentiment  of  it  since  his  day.  The  t^orldhas 
also,  advanced  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  great 
truth  that  God  is  the  father  of  the  wnole  human  family, 
a  principle  almost  totally  unrealized  when  he  ftft  the 
carjh.  Age  after  Age  this  truth  has  advanced,  gain- 
ing upon  mankind  every  century.  Never  did  the 
whole  world  accept  tbis  doctrine  so  universally  as 
they  do  today.  Upon  this  gloiious  truth  stands  the 
basework  of  so  much  that  is  glorious  and  hopeful  for 
the  world  that  all  who  sense  the  grand  advance  made 
by  manltind  in  this  respect  must  rejoice. 

But  this  is  uof  all  the  advance  the  world  has  made 
in  Gospel  truths,  for  the  Gospel  includes  family  en- 
dearments, the  courtesies  of  life,  gentleness,  tender- 
ness, delicacy  of  feeling,  forbearance  and  a  thousand 
special  beauties  of  character.  Qualities  which — out- 
side Grecian  and  Roman  civilization  or  the  little  cir- 
cle bt  the  Church — in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  were 
uncultivated  and  almost  totally  unknown.  Rude, 
coarse,  physical  strength  then  held  sway.  But  the 
sentiments  of  Jesus  have  been  operating  ever  since 
his  day,  and  in  consequence  the  coarse  physical 
beast  is '  no  longer  the  model-man  of  society,  as  he 
once  was.  Barbarous  and  semi-bandit  nobles  no  long- 
er can  compel  their  poor  dependents  to  cut  throats  at 
thoir  command.  The  coarse  animal  !deas  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the.  relations  which  should  exist  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  parents  and  children,  have 
been  disappearing  for  ages.  The  idea  of  houe  has 
been  created.  The  afifection,  the  purity  whicli  should 
exist  between  its  members,  and  which  should  enshrme 
it,  and  band  them  together,  is  an  idea — a  conception 
^  later  ages.  In  ancient  times,  these  sentiments, 
doubtless,  animated  solitary  individuals,  and  were 
felt  in  degree  to  the  extent  of  the  little  feeble  Church 
of  Jesus,  but  they  now  are  incarnated,  breathed  and 
realized  by  whole  .nations,  and  mighty  ones  at  that. 
Ten  thousand  homes  as  yet  uncontrolled  by  love — 
ten  Ihousand  or  ten  times  ten  thousand  men  and  wo- 
men, living  in  violation  of  these  principles  to-day, 
will  not  weigh  a  hair  alongside  of  the  grand  fact  of  a 
whole  world  impregnated  with  these  diviUB  truths— r- 
a  resistless  leaven  which  must,  in  time,  leaven  the 
whole  lump. 

This,  then,  is  the  fact  which  we  present  before  the 
intelligent  mind;  and  this  is  the  summing  up*:  sensual, 
selfish  knd  unrefined  men  and  women  doubtless  exist 
by  the  thousand  to-day,  but  that  proves  nothing  for 
the  non-advancement  of  the  world.  God  has  made 
the  world  at  large  to  feel  the  blessedness  of  womanly 
purity;  to  senso  the  heaven-born  sentiments  of  home, 


and  the  one  great  fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  is  whi 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  days  of  Jesu 
niese  three  grand  points  oiAce  established  in  ti 
minds  of  the  good  of  men,  the  world  is,  of  necei^t; 
on  the  open  road  to  all  that  God  or  man  ean  desiz 
Prostitution,  corruption,  selfishness  and  all  other  eri 
are  only  questions  of  time. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  which  will  give  Prostat 
tion  a  Wow  it  has  never  received  before.  The  el 
ments  for  a  Zion  of  womanly  purity  and  chastity  liai 
been  laid  by  the  Providences  of  QoA,  From  out  tb 
^6n,  when  she  shall  folly  "arise  aodshme  and  putt 
her  beautiful  garments,"  there  shall  yet  roll  out  sm 
waves  of  heavenly  influence,  such  sentiments  of  a: 
gelic  purity,  that  shall  surprise  and  enchant  tl 
world  of  the  pure  and  good.  But  powerless  and  tu 
less  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Zion  here  as 
fountain  of  pure  feeling  to  the  world,  unless  now,  ai 
for  years  past,  a  wide-spreading  preparation  bad  be 
going  on  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  receive  her  lig 
when  she  shall  arise.  Therefore,  in  the  wide-la 
plans  of  Deity,  while  a  Zion  has  been  contemplate 
as  a  central  influence  from  which  good  shall  radial 
it  has  also  evidently  been  designed  that  by  the  ele^ 
tion  of  public  sentiment,  and  by  the  growUi  of  civili 
ations  and  refinements  all  over  the  world,  tiie  eart 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  prepared  to  be  impressed  by  h€ 
and  to  receive  the  still  higher  civilizations  which  si 
shall  unfold. 

God  does  nothing  by  halves.  He  has  not  rais^ 
up  a  series  of  civilizations  extending  over  six  thousai 
years,  now,  like  a  foiled  and  impatient  child,  to  bl 
them  out  of  his  sight.  But  He  raised  them  up  tb 
they  might  grandly  co-operate  with  and  dovetail  in 
dial  latest  and'  grandest  of  His  civilizations  whi 
shall  flow  out  of  Zion.  He  that  osnnot  see  that  Grc 
in  humanity,  has  been  ceaselessly  gaining  towar 
this  end,  that  He  has  lost  no  day,  no  age  since  t 
world  began,  and  that  every  age  has  counted  to  H 
as  the  Great  Civilizer  and  constant  Advancer  of  G 
manity,  to  him  the  facts  of  history  and  of  dally  1 
speak  in  vain. 
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SAXEY-Continued. 

At  the  proper  time  Saxey  waited  upon  his  partn< 
who  was  ready,  punctually,  two  hours  after  she  agte 
to  be,  but  made  it  all  up  in  walking  slow  after  tb 
started,  ihey  went  nearly  as  slow  as  the  United  Stat 
Mails  when  they  get  into  a  freight  train  drawn  1 
oxeo,  or  under  contract  by  Leonard  I.  Speaking 
the  mails  reminds  me  that  tunes  are  vastly  improve 
^ee-it  took  06  days  to  get  througii  mails  from  Am< 
ica;  now  we  have  them  every  day  and  sometimes 
many  of  them,  that  they  seriously  interfere  with  t 
convenience  of  the  "Railroad  News  Depot,"  at  i 
Post  Office.  The  'T.  X.  Company*'  used  to  carry  t 
mails  for  $20,000  per  annum;  but  since  the  Paci 
[Railroad  has  been  nearly  completed  and  the  Ij^dia 
'  have  increased  so  largely  on  the  Plains,  and  the  roa 
have  become  so    bad,    and    so  many   toll-bridg 
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have  been  erected,  Government  finds  it  necessftry 
to  increase  our  postal  facilities  some  seventeen 
hundred  thomand  dollars  annually  from  termlnuB 
to  termini,  Saxey  airived  in  dne  season  at  the 
dance,  secured  his  number  by  handing  the  committee 
a  '•tallar*'  candle,  and  after  dancing  with  his  '*gal,'' 
took  a  couspicuoui)  seat  in  the  comer  to  take  notes, 
and  watch  his  hat.  (It  ia  not  presumed  here  that  any 
person  is  so  far  lost  to  honesty  as  to  steal  another 
person's  hat  at  a  dance;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
a  gpreat  many  mistakes  are  made;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  is  that  good  new  hats  are  mvariably 
mistaken  for  old,  worthless  ones.  If  a  person  wishes 
to  establish  his  reputation  for  honesty,  let  him  for 
once  make  a  mistake  by  leaving  his  good  hat  and  tak- 
ing somebody's  old  one.  Such  a  thing  never  was  heard 
of,  much  less  performed.)  The  author  has  never  seen 
any  elaborate  essays  on  dancing  in  Utah,  it  i»  a  subject 
prolific  with  interest — and  Saxey  noted  the  different 
styles,  Uie  different  steps  and  different  manners  of  the 
dancers.  One  little  square-built  gentleman  struck 
out  in  what  might  be  termed  the  side-step — one  foot 
dancing  out  gently  to  one  side  till  it  couldn't  get  any 
farther,  when  the  other  would  gradually  overtake  it, 
then  one  would  start  east,  the  other  west,  and  after 
a  long  separation  be  brought  together  with  a  jerk  that 
would  cause  a  snapping  of  the  nair,  something  like  a 
road-agent's  up  a  telegraph  pole,  only  not  quite  so 
sensaiional.  Another  adopted  the  limbei*  dance;  this 
is  decidedly  the  most  comfortable  and  easy  of  any  in 
practice;  just  unscrew  all  your  nerves,  use  no  re- 
straining force  whatever  over  your  musdes,  and  go 
in  with  a  ^entiful  supply  of  paiuer  and  you  can  come 
as  near  enjoying  yourself  and  preventing  others  from 
doing  so,  as  do  certain  parties  who  crack  nuts  in  the 
theater,  and  tell  * 'what's  coming  next'*  in  a  voice  a 
little  louder  than  the  actors.  If  the  managers  of  that 
rexpoctablc  institution  would  furnish  us  botfs  in  the 
first  circle  (counting  friin  tlie  ceiling)  some  first  class 
tin  whistles,  and  a  few  sledgci  hammers  to  throw  into 
the  parquet  to,  between  acts,  it  would  save  us  a  vast 
amount  of  lung  exercise  and  be  fell  by  the  patient 
audience  below.  Another  would  sail  in  on  the  stiff 
dance,  each  particular  joint  being  thoroughly  braced, 
the  movement  of  tho  body  intimatmg  a  diet  of  pokers 
or  broom-handles,  that  rendered  it  an  impossibility 
for  the  body  or  any  portion  thereof  to  bend  the  least 
ill  the  world  .without  a  general  contortion  of  the  whole 
physical  organization.  Another  would  pitch  in  and 
dance  well  with  one  leg  for  a  while,  but  could  not  use 
the  other  and  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  balance  at 
the  same  time.  Dancing  is  just  like  skating,  it  is  a 
science  that  requires  practice  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
great  many  blunders  before  anything  like  perfection 
is  attained.  With  some  persons,  dancib^  Is  a  papt- 
time  and  recreation,  while  with  others,  it  is  decidedly 
a  laborous  exercise,  worse  than  sawing  wood  on  a  hot 
day  or  packing  three-bushel  sacks  of  wheat  into  the 
upper  room  of  a  four-story  building.  The  author  has 
seen  strong  able-bodied  men  perspire  and  do  more 
genuine  sweating,  when  called  upon  to  "gentleman 
solo,"  than  would  be  expected  of  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual undergoing  the  trying  perplexities  of  a  crimiwfl 
execution 

But  while  dancing  has  the  effect  of  tryuig  brave 
men'H  souls  (soles),  it  never  yet  was  guilty  of  intim- 


idating the  other  sex  in  any  way  or  manner  that  ever 
came  to  the  wrttw's  knowledge.  The  more  difficult 
and  intricate  the  figure  to  dance,  the  better  the  ladies 
seemed  to  like  it,  and  tlie  greater  the  blunders  made 
by  the  gents  the  more  enjoyment  was  manifested  by  the 
softer  sex.  At  this  particular  dance,  all  the  difficult 
st^es  knpwn  to  the  art  were  represented  in  their  tiue 
ccuoes,  «id  if  everybody  did  not  enjoy  themselves, 
there  was  nothing  deducted  from  the  admission -fee  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  To  use  a  quotation  that  is 
very  applicable  to  dances  but  seldom  ever  used — "all 
went  merry  as  a  marnage  bell." 

It  sometimes  occurs,  however,  that  this  marriage 
bell  don't  '*went"  as  "merry*'  as  one  would  naturally 
anticipate.  Instances  of  this  kind  has  been  known 
eveoi  in  this  generation — but  the  Editor  of  the  Maga- 
zhie  don't  think  the  parties  would  be  willing  to  pay 
the  advertisement  of  their  names,  therefore  wo  shsdl 
omit  the  publication  of  them  until  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion c^n  bo  consulted  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Some 
persons   who  have  married   ''uncomfortably"   think 


bell' 


m   view, 


that  Shakspeare  had  the  I'marriage 
When  he  wrote — 

"Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  Heaven  or  Hell.^' 

While  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  throw  out  a  few  comforting  and  encouraging 
remarks  to  certain  parties  known  as  Bachelors,  who 
at  this  time,  and  all  other  times,  are  living  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  laws  of  this  community,  also  the  laws 
of  common  sense,  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, — 
kai  other  laws  in  full  force  and  vigor  wherever  hu- 
manity dwells  and  all  other  habitable  parts  of  the 
e&rth,  except  the  northern  continent  of  Wahno.  I 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to 
Bachelors: — First,  the  .only  rcarfon  why  they  are  res- 
pected at  all,  is  because  they  generally  have  good  pa- 
rents. Second,  the  alarming  though  unfortunate. 
increase  of  this  useless  element,  renders  the  erection 
of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  absolutely  necessary  (see  ap- 
propriation of  Utah  Legislature).  Thirdly,  they 
were  not.  incorporated  in  thq  beginning  as  a  part  of 
the  creation,  and  are,  therefore,  a  human  invention. 

Fourthly,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  them  that 
we  know  of  in  the, great  hereafter,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  are  immortal  or  merely  tempor- 
ary in  their  existence. 

Lastly,  they  do  not  fill  any  blank  in  the  world, 
neither  are  they  adapted  to  suit  any  deficiencies. 
They  monopolize  space  that  never  was  designed  to  be 
occupied.  They  are  entitled  to  no  charity  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity,  and  can  only  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  times" of  war  and  great  calamities.  If  it 
was  necessary  that  a  nation  should  be  visited  with  a 
great  plague,  a  regiment  or  two  of  bachelors  would 
fill  the  bill  handsomely;  and  further  your  deponent 
depoeeA  not  further  on  this  subject  at  this  present 
time.  ^ 

-^ 
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THE    DIAMOND    STEALEtlS, 

THE   STORY  OF   A   FATAL  olFt. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Those  who  hare  traveled  in  and  about  Loftdon— who  hure 
passed  through  its  yarioas  hidiwaTs  nd  by-wa^a-HUaoi 
have  failed  to  notice  the  excepQonai  character  of  the  dktf^, 
mysterious  sets  of  offices  special] j  devoted  to  gentleman  oi  ^e 
legal  profession.  There  is  an  air  of  quiet,  dignified  repose 
about  these  inns,  contrasting  strangely  with  other  parts  of  the 
bustling,  busy  City.  The  noisv  truBo  of  the  atreets— the  great 
tide  of  humanity  ebbing  and  flowing  thronffa  the  leading 
thoroughfares— rarely  disturbs  the  precincts  of  those  who  are 
80  assiduously  engaged  in  transcribing  costly  riddles  wrought 
on  parchment. 

Tnere  is  certainly  nothing  romantic  in  the  i^eanmot  of  the 
buildings  themselves;  nevertheless,  manv  of  t^om  are  the  re- 
ceptacles of  dread  secrets;  and  if  mute  stone  and  mortar  were 
sentient,  what  strange  tales  of  human  error  and  passion  might 
be  made  known  to  the  world! 

Two  young  barristers,  named  Jasper  Cloudsman  and  Ernest 
Plodd,  occupied  chambers  together  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  They 
were  friends  and  companions— albeit  there  was  no  similitude 
either  in  their  disposition  or  temperaments.  Plodd  was  per- 
severing,  industrious,  and  sought  by  steady  applicatioa  to  wis 
far  himself  a  name  and  position;  he  was  content  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  fame  step  by  step— to  advance  by  slow  degrees. 
Cloudsman,  on  the  contrary,  more  sanguine  by  nature,  and 
lacking  the  industrious  businesslike  babits  of  his  companion, 
hoped  to  gain  his  end  by  a  sudden  coup.  He  had  uimmited 
faith  in  what  he  termed  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune,  and  was  con- 
stantly occupied  in  endeavoring  to  bring  to  a  siicceflBl\il  issue 
some  scheme— some  pet  project  which  he  fondly  imagined 
would  lead  him  to  wealth  and  honorable  distinction. 

The  city  clocks  have  stnick  seven.  Most  of  the  lawyers' 
clerks  in  Lincoln's  Inn  have  loft  for  the  nij^ht.  Ernest  Plodd 
is  still  hard  at  work;  ho  is  busily  occupied  iu  examining  papers, 
searching  for  precedents,  and  poring  over  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  he  believes  to  bo  more  espemlly  relevant  to  a  ciise  he 
bus  in  band,  to  master  the  intricacies  of  which  be  has  been 
steadily  and  persoveringly  reading  up.  Plodd  Is  the  junior 
counsel,  and,  consequently,  all  the  bard  work  falls  to  his  share) 
the  oratorical  flourishes  and  forensic  eloquence  belong  to  the 
other  gentleman,  whose  bubincss  il  is  to  lead  the  dercncc. 
While  thus  engaged,  th«  door  of  his  chamber  is  slowly  opened. 
Plodd  luruH  bi8  eyes  iu  that  direction,  and  beholds  the  cheer- 
Ttil  countenance  of  his  volatile  companion,  Cloudsman. 

•So  you  are  engagedl"  observed  Ibc  latter.  'Still  hmy,  it 
would  seem!    I'll  not  disturb  vou,'* 

•Come  in,  do!"  exclaimed  ttc  other,  quickly. 

** You'll  kill  yourself,  that's  what  youll  do.  If  you  go  on 
like  this,"  said  Cloudsman,  emitting  a  blue  wrea4h  ol' smoke 
from  the  cigar  he  was  smokiug.  "Ah,  1  wish  I  could  make  up 
ipy  mind  to  sacrifice  myself  as  you  do;  but  I  can't— it  isn'i  iu 
me.  You  are  an  example  to  the  whole  Inn— a  paragon  of  per* 
fection— a  self-sacrificing  man;  and  do  you  know  that,  at  times 
I  am  quite  envious  of  you.  I(>  an  uncharitablft  feeling.  1  con- 
fess, but " 

The  speaker  pauaed,  ami  diupped  into  the  acaiest  ubair. 
Plodd  left  ofl"  writing,  regarded  bis  companiou  for  a  moment 
or  so,  and  then  burst  out  in  a  short  laugh;  after  which  ho  aaidr 
*''l  rather  think  th«  contniry  is  the  case.  I  enght  fo  he  pnriou" 
of  you." 

"Bah!  My  dear  boy,  you'll  be  Lord  Cliaacellor  some  of 
these  days;  whilst  I— I " 

''We  can  none  of  us  make  sure  of  reaching  the  wiiiniog-post, 
Jasper.  That's  a  sprting  phrase,  and  wUI  therefore  be  the 
more  readily  understood  by  you."  said  Plodd. 

"Umphl  You  are  satirical.  But  I  forgive  ycm,"  »>b.s€rvcd 
the  other,,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  take  heed  of  my  previoiid  ob«»ervRtiou; 
i  say  again,  I  ought  to  be  envious  of  you." 

''And  wherefore,  pray?" 

"You  hare  won  the  heart  of  the  cbaruiiug  iisabel  Wain- 
wright." 

"Have  ir 

"Yes,  Why,  its  m»t  a  fortnight  ago  since  I  iutroiliced  you 
to  the  >>ainwiigbt8." 

"What  of  that?" 


<'Wiiftti  Well,  I  suppose  you'll  admit  you  passed  a  dellgfai 
dat  there?" 

"Tas;  and  that  they  are  nice  people,  and  all  that  sorl 
thing." 

'^Hark  ye,  Jasper!  you  have  a  fine  chance.  Miss  Wainwrl 
is  a  rien  heU-ess.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?  This  is  confide 
mind  you!'* 

"Ahl— in  confidence.    Well,  go  on!" 

**Mr.  Wainwright  has  plainly  hinted  to  me  that  be  wo 
have  liked  to  have  had  yon  for  a  son-in-law.  What  say  yov 
that?" 

''Highly  oomplimeutary  of  the  old  gentlemen,  I'm  sore;  i 
of  course,  it  Is  duly  appreciated  by  me." 

"I'm  not  jesting.  Yon  are  a  monstrous  favorite  with  th 
all;  bat,  of  course,  as  usual,  you  are  blind  to  yonr  own  lat 
est^  and  must  be  flkling  with  that  artfol,  intriguing  Uttia  w 
ow,  instead  of  paying  attention  to  Isabel  Wainwrlght'* 

"I  didn't  flirt  wiCp  her." 

**0h,  didn't  you?  Why  everybody  remarked  it.  I  don't  t 
yon  bad  any  serious  tbeugbtis  of  her.  Indeed,  if  you  had,  tl 
are,  of  oourse,  now  for  ever  diapeUed." 

'^What  mean  you?'*  inquired  Cioudamau,  quickly. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  she  has  again  sacrificed  here 
at  the  hymeneal  altar— -that  she  was  married  last  week?" 

"Holdl"  exclaimed  Cloudsman,  rining  from  bis  seat.  "Cei 
your  raillery!" 

'^Uj  dear  Jasper,  I  am  serious." 

"What!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  has  married  wdi 

"Don't  take  my  word— convince  yourself  I"  answered  PUh 
handing  his  companion  a  paper  containing  the  annooaoMW 
oftliewi^w'B  marriage  at  &i.  George's  Church.  Thelati 
read  the  paragraph  in  question,  and  then  said,  rather  cf^tol 
ly,  it  must  be  coufesued,  "The  iucorrigible  little  flirt!  The  t 
low,  whoever  he  is,  married  her  for  her  money,  I  sboii 
suppose." 

''That  is  a  questlou  i  cannot  answer.  She  is  sup^esed  to 
rich— if  one  cau  believe  vague  rumor.  Miss  Wamwri^^ 
know,  has  a  handsome  income  in  her  own  right,  independi 
of  her  fother's  property,  You're  plavod  yonr  car^  badl 
Jasper;  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  evil.  Mr.  Wai 
wright,  as  I  have  before  said,  ban  taken  a  great  fancy  to  yc 
and  I  believe  that,  oven  now,  you  miglit  have  his  amial 
and  charming  daughter." 

"I'm  an  egregious  blockhead,  I  know  fbatl"  said  Clou< 
man.  "Still,  I've  plenty  of  irons  iu  the  flro.  You'll  cease  yc 
baoLcr  when  yon  flnd  one  of  my  undertakings  prosper.  It  w 
be  my  turn  to  laugh  then.  Let  me  see:  fuBt,  there's  the  Gr 
SUB  Mining  Company  (Limited);  shares  already  at  a  uremia 
a  safe  fortune.    Then  there's  the  tunnel  to  France;  that  is  i 

in  quite  so  forward  a  state  as  the  other.    Then .''     T 

speaker  paused  suddenly. 

"Ah,  do  go  on!"  said  bis  friend,  with  an  irrepressible  8mi 
'Pray,  go  on.    Any  aerial  speculation?*' 

^'Perhaps  U  would  be  best  for  me  to  remain  silent,  since  y 
turn  all  I  have  to  say  into  ridicule.  It  checks  and  damps  om 
entorprise.    You  are  esHontially  practical,  and  have  no  faith 

"Not  in  vlbioaary  sohemeji.  My  very  excellent  friend,  iu  t 
world,  WQ  meet  with  so  little  that  is  not  in  the  beaten  trac 
that  one's  ideas  seem  mecbanical.  In  gettting  out  of  it,  wi 
loUu  Uke  you,  we  bhiader  on  a  new  train  of  thought  now  aj 
then.  But  you  should  bear  iu  mind?  Jaspor,  that  uoUui 
makcti  a  man  worse  company  Iban  being  in  love  with  bis  o\ 
conlemplatioas." 

"You  are  Hev ere  perhaps  iiecdlt.'^ly  and  unjustly  po.  F 
member  that  also."  anbwcred  Glouddman. 

This  cottvorsation  was  abruptlv  brought  to  a  close  by  a  g« 
tie  rap  at  the  ollce  door. 

A  boy  entered,  who  handed  a  letter  to  Clouldsman. 

The  young  barrister  opened  it.  and  hastily  perused  theco 
fents. 

"A  letter  from  iny  ftiend,  Ibe  burglar!"  ho  ejeculated. 

"From  whom?',  inquired  bis  companiou. 

•'Why,  from  a  rascal  whom  I  had  the  honor  ot  defending  u 
on  a  charge  of  houHebreaking.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  obta 
an  acquittal,  mor^  from  a  deficiency  of  evidence  than  fro 
any  ability  of  mbie." 

"l/mphi  You  had  a  respectable  man  for  a  client,  it  wou 
seem." 

"Well,  he's  about  tbe  only  one  1  remember  having,"  i 
turned  Cloudsman,  witb  a  smile,  "and  it  appears  now  thai 
am  about  to  lose  him." 

"How  came  you  to  make  bis  acquaintance?" 

"Met  him  at  a  sporting-house.    I  rather  fancy  that  his  an 
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podent's  woiiH  bear  very  close  seratioy.  It  appears— so  I 
iearn  from  this  loiter—  that  he  is  in  the  hospital,  and  is  not  ex- 
pected  to  live;  be  has  therefore  sent  for  me/^ 

''To  make  a  ftill  and  ample  confession,  I  presume?'' 

''Not  to.  He  says  I  shall  hear  of  something  to  my  advantage.'' 

"Ah!  No  doubt  he  is  about  to  give  you  a  tip  for  ne:it  year's 
Derby.     Very  kind  of  him,  indeed;*' 

''Confound  it,  dbnH  be  so  larcastic!*' 

"Look  here,"  said  Plodd;  **you'd  best  hayo  naught  to  do 
with  this  rascal;  you'll  only  be  compromising  yourself  if  you 
do.  Think  no  more  of  the  witching  little  widow  who  has 
served  von  so  badly.  Dine  with  me  at  Wainwright's  next  Sun- 
day and  I  will  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  All  may  be  made 
right.     Do  you  hear  me,  Jasper?" 

•*Ye«;  but,  for  all  that,  1  must  Hce  this  Drake.'* 

'* Drake!    Who  is  he?" 

*'The  man  who  has  sent  me  this  loiter—who  desires  to  see 
me:  be  has  something  to  communicate — some  terrible  secret 
to  impart,  t  tell  you,  I  must  see  him.  Plodd.  He  is  under  the 
ImpreaBion— it  may  be  an  errbneous  one— still  he  is  under  the 
impression— that  he  owes  me  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
what  he's  pleased  to  term  past  favours.'* 

"And  is  desirous  of  makmg  you  heir  to  bis  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  friend?  It  wduld  be  far  better  to  court  the  so- 
ceitj  of  the  bure  and  right-minded." 

'Admitted.  We  will  talk  of  the  other  matterlhereafter." 
said  Clondsman,  grasping  the  hand  of  bis  friend.  ''Till  then, 
farewell !" 

He  hastily  left  the  chambers,  aud  was  conducted  by  the  boy 
who  had  brought  the  letter  to  the  hospital,  where  the  sick 
man  lay,  anxiously  awaiting  his  appearance.  Upon  inquiry 
for  John  Drake,  he  found  himself  conducted  through  several 
spaeions  wards  and  corridors. 

'*Ah,  sirl'^  said  the  nurse  who  attended  him;  "I'm  glad  you've 
come,  for  he  has  been  raving  about  you,  and  the  doctors  have 
given  him  over.  He  cannot  last  long,  poor  man;  and'-  — hero 
:>be  dropped  her  voice  to  a  whipper— '•('ra  afraid  he's  sorae- 
ihioff  on  hiamind/' 

"Ah!  that's  likely  euough,-'  murmured  the  barrister. 

* 'He '8  led  an  evil  life,  1  fenr,  at  one  time.  But  of  course 
that's  no  business  of  mine." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

-'At  times,  be  talks  so  strangely.'* 

'*What  does  he  say,  then?-' 

"Speaks  of  Crimes  be  has  commiited.  But  this,  after  all,  may 
be  only  the  effect  of  delirium.    This  way,  sir,  if  yon  please." 

Clondsman  was  shown  into  a  ward  in  the  we?t  wing  of  the 
Uuflding;  everything  wn?=  scrupulously  clean  and  well 
ordered  for  the  comfort  ol  the  patienUj.  At  the  further 
extremity  of  the  ward,  he  beheld  the  wretched  man  whom 
be  had  come  to  see.  John  Drake  was  propped  by  pillows.  He 
was  so  strangely  altered  in  appearance,  that  his  visitor  had 
some  difficulty  in  recognlKiDg  him  as  the  same  portion.  A  life 
of  crime' iaml ways  a  life  of  care.  Drake  had  been  hunted  by 
the  offlceis  of  justice.  He  was  kept  In  a  constant  state  of  fear 
and  watchfulness— e?ery  faculty  was  strained  to  its  utmost. 
All  the  cunning  he  possessed  was  brought  into  play  to  avoid 
recognition  and  capture.  Ue  flew  to  drink,  the  solace  of  the 
j^retched;  and  eventually,  the  man  who  once  boasted  of  an 
iron  constitution  and  the  frame  of  an  athlete,  was  reduced  to  a 
miserable  wreck.  His  dark  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in  their  sock- 
ets, and  boro  u  restless,  feverish  expression,  which  produced 
a  feeling  of  pain  to  look  upon:  his  lips  were  bloodless; — indeed. 
his  whole  appearance  denoted  at  oncejthat  be  was  soon  to  pass 
into  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 

The  barrister,  slowly  and  almost  noiselessly,  approached  the 
bedside  of  the  sufferer,  who  gave  a  sickly  smile  of  thankful- 
ness, and  then  stretched  forth  his  thin,  bony  hand,  which  the 
other  grasped. 

"So  you  have  come,  Mr.  Cloudsmun,"  said  Drake,  in  a  voice 
wlich  was  a  little  broken  by  emotion;  for,  cafe-hardened  as 
the  man  had  beeif  reputed  to  be,  the  softer  and  gentler  part  of 
his  nature  was  especially  manifested  as  he  approached  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  earthly  career;  "you  have  come,'*  ho  repeated, 
•'A  little  while  longer,  and  it  would  have  been  too  late— yes, 
too  late!  But  1  thought  you  would  be  hero;  I  felt  assured  that 
you  would  not  neglect  me  iu  my  last  exlremltv.  There  are 
not  many  men  who  care  a  rush  about  John  Drake,  and  there 
arc  not  many  living  now  whom  he  cares  about.  But  ^ou  were 
always  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Cloudsmun  always,  i  can't  forget 
Ihat^' 

As  he  gave  utterance  to  these  last  words,  his  lips  trembled, 
and  his  voice,  usually  so  harsh  and  discordant,  became  deep. 


low  and  plaintive.    He  spoke  with  evident  difficulty,  in  short, 
detached  sentences,  with  long  pauses  between  each. 

The  barrUiter  was  touched,  and  said,  kindly,  "I  am  sorry  to 
see  this,  Drake— very  sorry,'' 

*^I  believe  you. are,  sir,"  auaWercid  the  dying  man.  '*I've 
neaHy  coriie  lo  the  end  of  ray  journey;  haven't  far  to  go  now 
—not  far." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  closing  bis  eyes  for  a  few  moments. 
His  countenance  at  this  time  was  even  more  ghastly  than  be- 
fore. Presently  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  fixing  them  in- 
tently on  his  visitor. 

'^Before  I  go,  I  must  toll  you  something,"  he  whispered. 
"But  it's  for  your  ears  alone." 

The  nurse  comprehended  his  meaning,  and  quietly  withdrew 
wiihoui  making  any  observation.  This  seemed  to  be  a  great 
relief  to  Drake,  who  then  proceeded  to  make  Cloudsman  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  connected  with  the  necklace- 
hoW  he'd  beooihe  possessed  of  the  sathe,  ftnd  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  ''wanted"  by  the  police,  be  hadfbundit 
impossible  to  turn  his  treasure  into  mohev. 

The  barrister  listened  to  the  recital,  which  necessarily  occu- 
pied some  time  in  delivering,  and  then  said— '*But  I  dhnnot 
become  the  recipient- "  He  paused  suddenly,  upon  ob- 
serving an  altered  expreisloti  on  the  wan  countenance  of  his 
companioti. 

"lt*s  come  honestly  by,  sir,''  ejaculated  Drake.  "Leastways, 
it's  mine  by  right,  seeing  that  I  am  my  uncle's,  heir.  I 
took  it  before  then,  it  it  true;  but  what  of  that?  Had  I  waited, 
it  would  have  been  bequeathed  to  me.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wormwold.  He 
never  intended  to  part  with  it  during  his  lifetime.  But  he  is 
gone,  even  as  I  am  goinf^.  At  his  death  it  became  mine.  Were 
not  this  tho  case,  I  should  not  offer  it  to  vou.  My  ways  have 
been  evil  enough,  and  wicked  enough— (here  be  sighed  deep- 
ly);—hut,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  likelv  that  In  this,  mv  last  hour. 
I  should  seek  to  insult  an  honorable  gentleman  like  yourself 
bv  the  offbr  of  stolen  property.  Ah,  no,  Mr.  Cloudsman,  not 
at  all  likely!  Do  not  think  so  badly  of  me  as  that  As  a  dy- 
ing man's  fast  request,  let  mo  beg  of  you  not  to  refuse  this 
gift.  It  is  the  only  recompense  I  am  able  to  make  to  one  who 
saved  me  from  a  felon's  doom.    Thhik  of  that!" 

''But  what  use  can  I  make  of  this  trinket,  assuming  1  ac- 
cept?" inquired  the  barrister. 

*'Use!"  returned  the  other.  'It  is  worth  over  a  thousand 
pounds.  Take  it,  with  the  assurance  that  It  Is  honestly  mine 
-take  it  as  a  reward  for  past  favors  and  services." 

''A  thousand  ponndsl"  exclaimed  Cloudsman,  in  a  tone  of 
Burprise,  aud  It  might  be  incredulity  at  the  same  time. 

•*Yes?  more  than  that,  it  is  honestly  mine— honestly!  A 
strange  word,  you  will  say,  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  John 
Drake.'' 

"I  had  many  things  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Cloudsman,  which  I 
fear  must  now  remain  unsaid.  I  was  not  always  so  bad  as 
when  you  first  knew  me->no,  indeed,  not  always  so  bad; 
although,  perhaps,  but  few  persons  now  living  would  believe 
this.  But  of  what  use  is  it  my  troubling  yon  with  the  record 
of  a  misspent  life?  In  my  early  days  I  was  treated  with  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty,  and  was  never  taught  to  know  right  f^om 
wrong.  Alas,  sir!  I  have  found,  Indeed,  that  a  life  of  crime 
brings  with  it  its  own  punishment.  Look  at  me  now!  Think 
of  the  many,  many  miserable  hours  I  have  passed;  how  I  have 
been  hunted  from  place  to  place,  until  I  feai^  my  own  shadow. 
You  are  kind  and  good,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  anxious  cares,  and,  at  times,  the  utter  despair,  of  those  who 
are  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  I  say  good  and  kind,  for  so  you 
have  ever  been  to  me;  but—" 

His  voice  became  suddenly  checked;  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  as  if  endeavoring  to  clutch  at  some  invisible  substance; 
his  body  was  convulsed,  and  he  vainly  strove  to  articulate. 

Mr.  Cloudsman  was  at  this  time  seriously  alarmed;  he  be- 
lieved the  guilty  man  was  about  to  pass  awav  without  making 
known  his  secret,  for  he  had  not  as  yet  stated  where  the  treas- 
ure was  concealed .  A  feeling  of  somethbg  like  despair  seemed 
to  find  its  way  Ih  the  heart  of  the  barrister,  who  bent  over  the 
dying  man,  whom  he  called  by  name.  "Drake,  Drake,  my 
friend !"  said  Cloudsman ,  "speak !    A*as,  he  is  dving !" 

"Yes,  dyingi"  repeated  Drake.  "Diamond  necklace— remem- 
ber- diamond  necklace,  worth  over  a  thousand  pounds— go 
there— No.  20,  Shorter's  Alley,  Leather  Lane— my  room— fire 
place— lift  up—" 

The  dews  of  death  were  gathering  on  his  forehead,  his  eyes 
were  turned  for  a  moment  towards  his  fViend  the  barrister,  and 
then  closed  for  ever.  With  one  deep-drawn  sigh,  John  Drake 
breathed  bis  last. 
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CloudsmaD,  nnased  to  such  scenes-— ifc  was  the  first  death  he 
bad  ever  witnessed, —was,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  completely 
overpowered.  He  looked  vacantly itround,  and  presently  be- 
held tbc  hospital  nurse  passing  through  the  ward,  and  making 
her  way  towards  Ibo  l)Cd  on  which  the  dead  body  of  Drake 
was  lying. 

She  drew  close  to  the  troubled  barrister,  and  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "He  is  gone,  sir.'- 

*'Yes,''  murmured  Cloudsman.  "How  suddenly  he  has  pass- 
ed away!    Ue  was  speaking  to  me  but  a  few  seconds  since/* 

'•  We  have  been  expecting  it  to  take  place  for  some  time  past. 
Be  not  surprised  or  alarmed." 

The  barrister  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been 
seated,  and  walked  a  few  paces  from  the  bed,  and  beckoq^d  to 
the  woman. 

''You  have  been  kind  and  attentive  to  him;  accept  this  as  a 
binall  recompense /';he  said,  slipping  a  sovereign  into  her  hand. 
He  then  left  tho  hospital,  and  returned  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  scene  be  bad  witnessed  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him. 

Upon  his  gaining  his  chambers,  ho  found  Plodd  absent;  he 
had.tberefore,  ampl^  time  for  reflection.  After  thinking  the 
matter  over^  and,  in  a  measure,  regaining  his  calmness,  he 
felicitated  himself  upon  the  opportune  visit  he  had  made  at 
the  hospital;  and,  after  mature  consideration,  he  came  to  the 
conclugion  that  he  could,  consistently  with  his  own  honor, 
Ticcept  tho  gift  so  earnestly  and  persistently  pressed  upon  him 
by  Drake.  When  a  man's  interest  is  on  one  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  is  astonishing  how  weak  the  other  side  becomes,  xes. 
he  would  possess  himself  of  the  treasure  which  good  fortune 
bad  thrust  upon  him.  But  how?  This  was  not  so  easy  to 
divine.  Mr.  Cloudsman,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  divers 
Bcheuies  in  hand  goldon  dreams.  The  matter-of-ftwt  Plodd 
called  them  visionary  ones.  No  matter  for  that,  Plodd  was  a 
clever  fellow— a  good  follow;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  every- 
body, bis  friend  and  companion  was  wont  ta  observe.  Any 
way,  a  thousand  pounds  would  bo  especially  useful  in  further- 
ing tho  interests  of  the  Croesus  Mining  Company  (limited). 
"x\s  [0  Elizabeth  Waiuwright,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
marry  some  five  or  six  years  hence,"  said  Cloudsman,  *'There 
arc  plenty  of  other  women  in  the  world  to  be  had  with  for- 
tunes; besides,  a  man  is  never  his  own  master. when  he  sacri- 
fices himself  ut  the  altar  upon  mercenary  consUterations  only. 
How  many  of  us  go  droning  on,  making  a  sufficiency  for  bare 
existence  only,  until,  by  some  lucky  stroke  of  fortune- some 

bright  scheme,. which  turns  up  a  trump  card "    Mr.  Clouds 

man  rubbed  bis  hands  together  in  a  highly  satisfactory  man- 
11'  I  to  himself.  Ho  felt  convinced  that  he  was  about  to  get 
into  a  groove  which  would  lead  him  to  wealth  and  position  in 
the  world,  and  that  be  should  thereby  distance  the  sarcustic 
Plodd  iu  the  race.  Poor  dreamer!  ho  knew  not  that  be  was 
about  to  rcali;?c  tbc  fable  of  loaiug  the  substance  by  grai^pin"' 
at  the  shadow.  ** 

Upon  returning  to  rest  that  nigUt,  bright  vbsious  of  rich 
treasures  and  garnered  gold  floated  before  him;  the  ring  of  the 
precious  metal  sounded  in  his  ears.  All  at  once,  the  air  seem- 
ed to  be  peopled  with  strange  beings,  whom  he  remembered 
to  have  read  about  years  and  years  before  in  delightful  stories 
from  the  East.  He  soon  fancied  that  some  invisible  beings 
wero  bearing  him  to  a  far  distant,  but  happy  land,  where  he 
beheld  caves  of  sapphires,  valleys  of  diamonds,  and  mouutaiub 
of  gold,  all  sparkling  and  flashing  beneath  ibo  rays  of  a  mer- 
idian  sun.  Something  whispered  in  his  «ar  that  before  him  lay 
the  rich  abodes  of  happy  elves-  the  busy  and  bright  work- 
shops of  gnomes  and  spritcH,  whose  unseen  and  unceasing 
bammciti  resounded  on  their  fruitful  anvils  through  wall  and 
earth,  and  told  the  wayfarer  of  the  mineial  treasurers  they 
were  fabricating  and  storing,  for  bis  use.  The  sleeping  man 
igbod  heavily,  and  panted  to  be  tho  posse«i>or  of  the  garnered 
wcuUb  which  imagination  so  plainly  pictured.  Presently  the 
:cene  changed :  the  elves,  tbc  caves  of  sapphire,  and  valleys  of 
diumonda.  passed  away  "like  tbc  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
leaving  not  a  wreck  behind."  -A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  Itis  dream,*'  alliiough  it  wiw  still  about  gold  aud  diamonds 
or  home  such  treasure.  He  thought  of  the  sUr-aud  turmoil  of 
Uiose  rentlesB  day.s  in  England,  when  faction  and  religious  rage 
i^celbcd  throughout  the  hiud.  Imagination  cariiod  him  back  to 
the  period  of  Cromwell,  when  civil  wais  wore  rife;  at  which 
time  men  were  wont  to  bide  their  riches  in  the  hollows  of  a 
•Alii,  or  holes  in  the  earth,  or  entrusted  them  like  those  ailvcr 
bells  of  St.  Mary's  CuUiedral,  at  Eiuierick~to  the  bilouL  keep- 
nv^  ol  the  etornul  river.  Thus*  did  the  night  wane  slowly 
iuvay  With  Jasper  CUudsman;  and  when  morning  came,  he 
;-    kc  Willi  a  fcverii<b  pul^e  aud  throbbing  temples.    Ho  made 


Plodd  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed,  for  whateFer  1» 
faults  might  be,  he  had  on  all  occasions  been  open  and  caodk 
to  his  friend,  never  concealing  anything  from  him.  Plod4  c 
once  declared  that  he  entlioly  disapproved  of  a  search  beia^ 
made  for  the  missing  necklace;  but  his  arguments  were  throwi 
away  upon  bis  more  sanguine  companion,  who  was  bent  ap«i 
gaining  the  treasure  so  unexpectedly  and  strangely  beqndatLei 
to  him. 

He  left  the  chambers  iu  the  afternoon,  and  bent  his  steps  k 
the  direction  of  Leather  Lane.  Upon  reaching  Holbonif  U 
observed  a  man  of  uncouth  appearance  looking  inquiringly  a- 
him.  Cloudsman  paused,  the  man  halted  also,  and  gare  a  tor 
of  nod  or  jerk  of  the  heard. 
"Do  you  know  me,  my  friciid?"  inquired  the  barrister. 
^I  think  so,  su","  answered  the  other.  ''Bogs  yer  pardon  if 
Pm  mistaken,  but  you're  Mr.  Cloudsman,  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

♦•Yes,  that's  right  enough;   and  who  may  you  be,  pray?    I 
have  an  indistinct  notion  that  I've  seen  you  before." 
*'Yes,  you  have,  sir.    Pm  Job  Hardcastlo." 
*1  am  as  wise  as  ever,"  thought  the  barrister,    "However 
the  fellow  knows  me,   that's  certain.    Ob,  indeed!"  he  said 
aloud. 

'•Yes,''  continued  Job;  "1  was  servant  to  the  late  Mr.  Woro- 
wold,  whose  nephew  you  defended." 
"What  was  his  name?'' 

"John  Drake,"  answered  Job.    "Poor  fellow,  he  is  dead. 
I've  been  to  see  him 'at  the  hospital." 
"Ah,  have  yon?" 

"Yes.  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  necklace  he  had  froE 
master?'* 

Cloudsman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *^I  can'i 
tell  you;  but  what  are  you  doing  now?    Got  another  sitnation 
-eh!" 
"No;  1  ain't  doing  anvtbing." 

"Indeed!  Well,  look  here.  Tm  in  a  hurry  now,  but  pos^i 
blv  I  may  be  of  service  to  you;  here's  my  card.  Give  me  a 
call  to  morrow  or  ue^^t  day.    Do  you  hear?" 

This  kindness  and  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  barrister 
completely  overwhelmed  Job  Hardcastle;  so  much  so.  indeed. 
as  to  incapacitate  him  from  expressing  his  thanks.  He  took 
the  card,  nowcver,  and,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Clouds- 
man passed  on,  murmuring  to  himself,  "Singular  rencontre: 
But  the  fellow  has  an  honest  look,  rough  as  he  is;  he  may  be 
useful.  Pm  glad  I  told  bim  to  call.  The  hnmblest  instrument 
is  at  times  serviceable  in  tho  hands  of  the  skillful.  Now  fot 
this- -this  Shorter 'a  Alley.'* 

Job  Hai'dcastlo  might  be  termed  an  original:  he  was  unlii' 
the  ordinary  run  of  human  beings— was  singular  in  bis  wajs- 
of  a  rough  and  uncouth  demeanor,  but,  withal,  faithful  and 
attached  to  thoj^p  who  treated  him  kiudiv;  and  there  wore  not 
many  persons  who  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  do  thi^i. 
Had  he  not  been  possessed  of  thejo  attributes,  he  could  not  so 
long  have  abided  with  the  doceased  miser.  Jasper  Cloudsman 
bad  sufllcient  penetration  to  read  the  character  of  Job— or,  at 
any  rate,  to  sufficiently  comprehend  and  appreciate  bis  rough. 
ingenuouf  nature. 

''He  is  abtrauge  creature,'*  muttered  the  lawyer  to  hia^solf: 
a^  be  took  bis  way  alon^  Holborn.  "I  have  all  my  life  been 
fund  of  little  bits  of  originalityj  specimens  of  humanity  that 
have  not  had  their  natural  qualities  rubbed  down  by  tho  grind- 
stone of  business,  or  polished  Into  shape  by  the  habits  and 
•conventions  of  society;  fractions,  as  it  were,  broken  of^  from 
the  great  wbolo,  aud  scattered  over  the  earth.  It  Is  good  to 
consort  with  tbcm  at  limerf.  One  picks  up  such  novel  views 
of  life,  and  yeea  so  luucb  more  ol  its  pleasant  diversities  and 
picturesque  ffroupingk  When  one  gets  hold  of  a  fellow  like 
that,  one  finds  at  once  that  Le  represents  himself  alone,  am] 
not  a  class.  He  sees  not  through  the  spectacles  of  edncaUoo. 
and  speaks  not  iu  the  language  of  magazines  or  newspapersr 
and,  if  1  uii<lakc  not.  be  is  a  lough  diamond,  a  natural 
gem."  • 

"  It  will  be  ftcon  by  this  soliloquy  that  our  barrister  was 
what  of  a  pbilo.-opher.  llis  fdcnd  Plodd  would  most 
say,  a'd reamer. 

With  accelerated  bpctd,  the  lawver  hastened  on  toward.- 
Leather  Lane,  aud  bad  no  difliculty  in  finding  out  Shorter's  al- 
lev.  The  dulcet  sounds  of  a  barrel  organ  were  charming  tho 
inhabitants  of  that  aristocratic  locality,  when  Mr.  Cloudsmnn 
first  made  its  acquaintance.  Several  children,  ragged  and  dir- 
ty,  but,  for  all  that,  happy  and  contented,  wore  dancing  to  the 
sounds  of  music. 

"They  are  ei^oyiug  thom.seives,  1  suppose,  despite  the  pov- 
erty and  squalor  with  which  they  are  surrounded,"  muttered 
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Jloudsman.    "And,  after  all,  which   Is  not  so  potent  as  one 
night  imagine." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  scrap  of  philosophy,  he- 
valked  on  till  he  came  opposite  to  No.  20.  To  his  infinite  sat- 
sfaction,  he  observed  a  bill  in  the  parlor  window  of  the  house, 
>n  which  was  printed,  "Rooms  to  let.'*     IIw  heart  beat  audi 

"Just  as  it  should  bel*'  he  ejaculated.  "Rooms  to  let,  eh? 
S^ow  for  itl    V\\  take  every  room  that's  vacant.'* 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  shott, 
> tout  woman. 
"What  apartment bave  you  to  let?"  inquired  Cloudsman. 
'*  Well,  BIT,  there  is  one  room  vacant;  leastwrfj^s,  I  s*pose  so. 
riie  party  as  occupied  it  doesnH  seem  likely  to  come  back." 
"Ho  has  left,  then?" 

'*  Well,  he  didn't  sa^  he  was  a-gOin^  to  leave;  but  the  fact  is, 
lie  was  behindhand  with  his  rent,  and  I  think  he  was  in  trouble 
— leastways,  that's  my  opinion;  and  be  was  very  ill,  poor 
man." 
"Can  I  have  the  room?-* 

"Oh,  yeft,  gir,  if  it  will  suit  you.  You'll  excuse  it  being  a 
little  untidy."  . 

"I'm  not  a  particular  man,*-  observed  Cloudsman,  with  a 
smile. 

"For  a  single  person,  I  'spose.  sir?"  said  the  woman,  leading 
the  way  upstairs. 
"Yes;  I  am  a  bachelor  at  present." 

The  barrister  was  conducted  into  a  dingy,  shabbily  fur- 
nished bed-room,  which,  however,  he  was  most  desirous  of  oc- 
cupying. 

"This  will  suit  me  admirably/'  he  ejaculated,  after  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  apartment.  "I  will  take  it,  and  pay  you  a 
week's  rent  in  advance,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  re- 
main. You  will  therefore  be  sure  of  not* losing  anything  by 
me." 
**Oh,  dear,  there's  no  call  for  that,  sir." 
"Bui  I  wish  to  do  so.  You  lost  by  the  last  lodger,  it  ap- 
pears.   By  the  way,  what  was  his  name?*^ 

^'Mr.  Drake,"  answered  the  woman;  who  added,  in  a  confi- 
dential tone.    "And  do  you  know,  sir,  if  the  truth  may  be 

spoken But,  of  course,  this  is  between  ourselves." 

"Ob,  certainly.    It  shall  go  no  further,  I  promise  you." 
"Well,  one  never  knows  people  now-a*days:  but  it's  my 
'pinion  that  the  p'leece  were  after  him,  and  it's  likely  enough 
that  he's  in  trouble  now,  poor  man."        .    m     :r 

"The  room  will  suit  me  very  well,"  said  CioudsmaTrr^ntck- 
ly.  "You  require  seven  shillings  rent  for  it.  I  will  enter  up- 
on possession  this  evening.  Here  is  the  first  week's  rent  In 
advance." 

He  handed  the  woman  the  requisite  sum,  and  left  Shorter's 
Alley;  very  well  satisfied  with  the  successful  issue  of  his  first 
visit.  Upon  returning  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  pleased  to 
find  Plodd  busily  ocbupied  with  one  of  his  clients,  and  betook 
himself  to  fcis  own  room,  and  began  to  consider  his  plan  of 
operaCion. 

When  night  came  on,  he  packed  up  a  few  articles  he  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  and  deposited  them  in  a  capacious 
carpet-bag,  and  crept  out  of  his  chambers  unperceived  bv  any- 
body but  the  porter,  who  naturally  enough  concluded  that  he 
was  about  to  take  a  short  holiday  trip  in  the  country. 

Sorter's  Alley  did  not  present  a  more  inviting  appeaiance 
by  night  than  It  had  done  m  the  morning.  But  our  treasure- 
seeker  was  oblivious  to  ihe  objectionable  character  of  the  lo- 
cality. He  ascended  the  stairs,  and  gained  his  own  room.  As 
be  was  about  to  enter  this,  a  little  girl— the  daughter  of  the 
landlady^  as  it  afterwards  appeared— presented  herself,  and 
inquired  if  he  wanted  anything— either  tea  or  supper. 

Cloudsman  answered  m  the  negative,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do,  which  would 
occupy  him  till  bed-time,  and  that  he  desired  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Upon  this,  tiie  young  handmaiden,  after  handing  the 
new  lodger  a  candle,  descended  to  the  regions  below.  Clouds - 
man  took  the  key  out  of  the  door,  and  locked  himself  in  the 
room.  He  sat  himself  in  one  of  the  cand-bottomed  chairs,  and 
repeated  over  several  times  the  last  words  uttered  by  Drake— 
"20,  Shorter's  Alley,  Leather  Lane— -my  room— fire-place- 
lift  up " 

"This  is  the  room— there  can  be  no  question  of  that,''  said 
the  barrister.  "So  far,  all  is  well;  but  what  about  the  fire- 
place, and  what  have  I  to  lift  up?" 

He  took  the  candle,  and  made  a  careful  inspection  oi  the 
grate,  which  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  small  hobH,  and 
semi-circular  bars  in  front. 


Mr.  Cloudsman  was  disappointed.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
possibly  the  stove  would  prove  to  be  a  registered  one,  and  in 
that  case,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "lift  up,"  might  refer  to 
the  trap  at  the  back,  behind  which  the  necklace  wa's  lying 
'perdu;'  but  no  trap  was  there,  and,  consequently,  there  was 
an  end  to  that  supposition. 

He  proceeded  to  examine  every  article  in  the  room  in  a 
moat  systematic  way.  The  floor  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
Kidderminster  carpet,  much  the  worse  for  wear.  The  bedstead 
was  a  small  four-post  one,  with  chintz  hangings  trimmed  with 
faded  cnmson  fringe;  tlie  other  articles  of  furniture  consisted 
of  a  dressing-table,  wash-stand,  and  a  bureau,  made  of  oak. 
In  kneeling  down  on  the  floor,  and  placing  the  light  in  front  of 
him,  the  treasure-seeker  commenced  operations  by  creeping 
slowly  over  its  surface,  and  feeling,  as  he  went  along,  for  any 
substance  concealed  beneath  the  carpet.  He  was  not  success- 
ful in  detecthig  anything  beyond  the  usual  inequalities  of  the 
boards  so  generally  observable  in  all  old  houses.  A  fugitive 
thought  passed  through  his  brain  while  thus  occu|^od:  it  might 
be  possible  that  one  of  the  boards  beneath  the  carpet  was  mov- 
able, and  the  words  "lift  up"  referred  to  this.  He  rose  from 
his  kneeling  position,  and  again  seated  himself  on  one  of  the 
chairs.  ^'It  must  be  here!"  he  ejaculated;  "and  I- 11  pull  the 
place  to  pieces  but  whdt  I'll  find  it!" 

The  bedstead  and  Ha  hangings  jnow  attracted  his  attention. 
Drawing  off'  his  boots,  that  he  might  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible^  he  stood  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  began 
to  ezamme  the  chintz  curtams.  He  pressed  them  together  in 
every  part;  turned  them  back;  removed  the  bedstead  from  its 
position;  looked  behind  and  beneath, it;  turned  the  clothes 
over,  also  the  bed  itself,  which  he  tumbled  about,  that  he 
might  squeeze  every  portion  of  the  feathers.  No  necklace 
could  he  find.  He  repeated  the  words  "lift  up"  once  more. 
A  sudden  thought  seized  him:  walking  direct  to  the  bureau, 
he  lifted  up  its  lid,  pulled  o\d  every  drawer,  but  could  find 
nothing  beyond  U  pair  of  worn-out  kid  gloves,  a  few  envelopes 
and  an  old  plav-bill  or  two.  He  searched  in  the  drawer  of 
the  dressing-table,  with  a  like  result;  and  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  cupboard,  which  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
near  the  fire  place.  In  this  he  found  some  scraps  of  paper. 
with  writing  on  each:  to  all  appearances,  they  bad  been  torn 
out  of  a  pooKet-book." 

"Possibly  this  may  be  a  key  to  the  mystery,-'  he  ejaculated. 
"Who  knows?  I  am  not  ac<j[uainted  with  the  handwriting  of 
Drake;  but,  doubtless,  this  is  his.  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  so, 
at  all  events." 

Hd  ptew*  th«  light  on  the  dressing  table,  sat  down,  and  be- 
gan to  read  as  follows :  "20  to  4  on  Friam;  IC  to  4  against 
Magsman.— Mem.:  Harry  says  that  the  first  and  second  favor- 
ites will  not  be  placed." 

"Bah!"  he  exclaimed,  in  undisguised  disgust.  "What  is 
all  this?  Why,  simply  a  few  leaves  from  somebody's  betting 
bookl"  ^ 

Albeit  he  was  an  amateur  betting  man  himself,  he  was  su- 
premely  disgusted  at  this  time  with  the  whole  fraternity.  Toss- 
mg  the  leaves  of  the  pocket-book  contemptuously  aside,  he  be- 

§A  to  consider  what  next  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to  take. 
e  examined  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  could  find  no  nook  or 
cranny  wherem  the  necklace  might  be  concealed.  Taking  off 
bis  coat,  and  turning  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  he  thrust  one  of  his 
bare  arms  up  the  chimney,  raked  about  the  soot;  he  put  the 
candle,  and  then  his  head,  into  the  aperture.  No  jewels  reflect- 
ed back  the  rays  of  light  from  out  the  dark  and  sooty  cavity. 
With  blackened  arms  and  bands,  and  a  bogrimmed  face,  Mr. 
Cloudsman  withdrew  from  his  unpleasant  position,  and  finished 
by  having  a  good  wash.  He  was  a  little  dashed  in  spirits; 
never thelefi she  did  not  intend  to  give  up  the  search. 

"It  must  be  here,"  he  exclaimed.  '^The  only  question  is, 
where?  But  it  is  concealed  in  this  room,  and  have  it  I  will,  at 
all  hazards,  if  I  work  all  night." 

He  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  grate;  and  while  thus  oceu> 
pied,  a  gleam  of  ught  seemed  to  come  across  him— a  ray  ol 
hope  shed  its  light  upon  him. 

The  hearthstone  was  cracked,  and  seemed-  so  he  thought 
as  if,  at  one  tune  or  another,  it  had  been  removed  from  its 
position. 

"I  have  it  now!"  he  murmured.  "1  have  it!  Fiieplace— 
right  hand— lift  upt  I  see  it  as  clearly  afi  the  sun  at  noonday. 
It  is  the  right  hand  side  of  the  hearthstone,  poor  Drake  meant. 
Not  a  question  about  it !  The  stone  is  cracked— is  in  two 
pieces;  lift  up  the  right  hand  piece,  and  the  necklace  is  luiuu 
min^I  Hurrah!  What  an  idiot  I  was,  not  to  think  of  thi> 
before!" 
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Having  become  posseised  of  (bis  idea,  he  found  it  impoBai; 
ble  to  divest  bimfielf  of^  thought,  which  every  moment  grew 
stronger.  lie  put  ou  his  bat  and  coat,  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  house,  that  he  might  purchase,  atthr  nearest  ironmonger's, 
Uie  necessary  implements  for  hw  purpose.  Before  descending 
the  stairs,  be  took  (he  precaution  to  look  the  door  of  bis  apart- 
ment tJpon  reaching  the  first  landing,  he  encoimtered  a  man 
wbo  occupied  a  room  on  the  first  floor.  Tbid  parsonage  regard- 
ed cor  treasure-seeker  with  a  mysterious  inqniriag  and  sns- 
piciouB  look.  There  are  times  when  men  are  more  keenly 
allTO  to  glances  of  this  nature.  Such  was  the  case  with  Clouds- 
man,  who  was  haunted  throughout  the  night  by  the  dark  eyes 
of  bis  fellow-lodger.  He  fonnd  no  diffl<mity  in  procuring  the 
tools  he  required,  and  in  less  than  half  an  boor  returned  with 
them  to  bis  domicile  in  Shorter *s  Alley.  (Tpon  ascending  the 
stairs,  the  man  whom  be  bad  before  met  emerged  from  bis 
room,  and  examined  bis  features  with  a  scrutbiTxing  glance. 
Gloudsmon  took  no  notice,  but  pasaed  on  quickly:  tbe  other  all 
the  while  wa^sbing  him  as  be  paqoed  up  tbe  fiight  of  stairs 
which  led  to  his  own  apartment. 

"He  mast  suspect  something,"  he  muttered.  ''Who  nnd 
what  is  he,  I  wonder?*' 

After  this  unpleasant  rencontre  be  was  afraid  to  commence 
removing  tbe  hearthstone,  so  he  sat  for  some  time  sad,  silent. 
and  dejected.  PresentW,  to  his  infinite  relief,  be  beard  tbe 
man  below  slam  bis  door,  lock  it,  and  then  proceed  down 
stairs.  Cloudsman,  Arom  bis  own  window,  saw  him  pnRS  quick- 
ly along  Shorter *8  Alley  until  be  was  lost  to  sight. 

"No  rear,  now,''  be  said;  "so  let  me  take  tune  by  tbe  fou- 
lock.  aud  bring  this  treasure  to  light  during  tbe  absence  of  thlt 
tronblesome  fellow." 

He  soon  found  out  that  tbe  task  be  had  set  himself  was  not 
quite  so  easy  as  be  bad  at  first  anticipated;  but  be  did  not  glTe 
waT  to  despair.  What  will  not  men  do  wbo  are  moved  to 
action  by  a  greed  of  gain?  He  «craped  away  the  mortar  by 
tbe  sides  of  the  stove—tbis  occupied  him  some  time;  be  then 
inserted  a  long  screwdriver,  with  which  be  strove  to  release 
tbe  right-hand  piece  of  the  hearthstone  frem  its  position,  but 
It  resisted  all  bis  efforts.  Big  drops  of  perspiration  poored 
down  hUi  forehead>-the  sorewdriyer  bent— but  the  stone  was 
still  in  its  place.  It  was  work  he  bad  not  been  nsed  to,  albeit 
ho  could  turn  bb  hand  to  a  good  many  things,  and  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  mechanical  knowledge.  He  labored  wiUi 
an  assidoity  and  determination  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  most  industrious  artizan.  At  length,  after  sundry  devices 
and  prodigious  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  lifting  up  tbe  stone.  A 
smile  irradiated  his  countenance,  which  was  soooeedea  by  an 
ezpreation  of  blank  despair.  No  necklace  was  visible.  He 
searched  busily  for  the  missing  Jewels.  To  lift  up  the  other 
half  of  the  stone  was  an  easy  matter;  but  when  this  was  done 
h«  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  to  tfie  result  which  he  had  so  fond- 
ly anticipated.  It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  tell  how  tiie 
S eater  part  of  that  night  was  spent  by  Jasper  Cloudsman: 
m  tills  young  man,  gently  bom,  tenderly  nurtured,  and 
highly  educated ,  eagerly  and  industriously  wdrked  ibrougbont 
the  livelong  nlght^workid  as  prisoners  work  for  orime-^r  as 
tiie  Australian  digger  worked  when  the  gold  fsver  was  on  him 
—that  he  might  thereby  wrest  from  the  earth  that  precious  ore 
in  tbe  pursuit  of  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  give  up  home, 
friends  and  kindred,  brothers  and  sisters. 

Cloudsman  did  not  leave  a  single  inch  of  the  room  unsearoh- 
ed;  till,  at  length,  he  was  oompelled  to  give  tiie  task  up  in  de- 
spair: and  even  then  his  labors  had  not  ended.  A  oonsidera- 
ble  time  was  spent  in  replacing,  as  well  as  he  could,  all  the 
things  in  their  original  position. 

It  was  morning  when  he  stretched  Iiimself  on  tiie  bed,  witii 
its  •hmtz  hangings.  Worn  out  witii  fatigue  and  anxiety,  he 
sunk  into  a  fitftil  and  troubled  sleep,  from  which  he  was 
aroused  by  a  gontie  rap  i4  his  door. 

"Who's  there?"  inquired  Mr.  aoudsman,  jumping  out  of  bed 
and  hastily  putting  on  bis  clothes. 

"It's  me,  sir,"  said  some  one  from  the  outside.  "Mother 
says  would  you  like  breakfast?*' 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  voice  as  being  that  of 
tbe  little  girl  who  bad  attended  upon  him  on  the  previous 
evening. 

"Breakfast?  Ah,  well,  yes  -1  suppose  so.'*  he  muttered, 
rubbing  bis  eyes. 

"Would  you  like  it  iu  the  parlor,  or  shall*  1  bring  it  up  here 
sir?"  was  the  nextquestion. 

**0h,  in  the  parlor,  if  convenient,''  relumed  Cloudsman, 
quickly.    'I  will  be  down  directly,  my  goo  d  girl." 

He  made  a  hasty  toilette,  and  proceeded  below. 


"Ob,  your  servant,  sur!"  said  a  womfti  whom  he  had  b 
.seen  belore.  "I  sent  'Tilda  up  to  ask  if  you^d  like  to  brea 
fast  here.  Some  of  my  genUemen  prefer  having  tbeir  meal^ 
their  own  rooms;  others  like  to  be  in  the  garlor." 

"You  are  verv  kiud,  1  am  sure,  said  Cloudsman,  in  oleag; 
OU9  accents.  "1  was  not  aware  that  is--nn  arrangement  n 
made  last  nitfht  with  tbe  landlady. ^- 

"I  am  tbe  landlady,"  said  tbe  female. 

•'Well,  but  you  are  not  tbe  lady  I  saw  yesterday?" 

"Ob,  dear,  nol^'  she  returned  with  a  smile.  **I  wik  frc 
home,  and  left  the  house  in  charge  of  a  neighbor.'' 

"Beg  pardon,  I'm  sure !    Was  not  aware  of  that,  Mrs. ' 

"Clacket/'  said  tiie  landlady. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Clacket,  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  aft- 
awhile,  I  hope;  and—ahem!— I  shall  understand  the  rules 
your  establUinment,"  observed  the  barrister,  seating  himself 
the  breakfast-table. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  out,  sir,  when  you  came;  but  It  general 
happens  so.  Only  to  think  that  two  gentiemen  diould  ta] 
apartments  during  my  absenoe !  Yes— there-s  yourself  and  tl 
gentieman  in  tho  room  beneath  yours.  It*s  strange — but  i 
went  out  last  night,  and  has  not  yet  returned.  I  hpDe  he*8  n 
going  to  serve  me  the  same  as  Mr.  Drake  did,  who  ha|  tbe  roo 
he  occupies." 

"What !''  exclaimed  Cloudsman.  ''1  do  not  understand  yo 
my  dear  madam.    I  have  the  room  Mr.  Drake  occupied/' 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  sir!"  answered  Mrs.  Clacket,  with  an  incred 
lous  smile. 

"But  the  party  who  let  it  told  me  so.'- 

"Then  she  was  under  a  great  mistake.  The  other  gentlemf 
has  Mr.  Drake's  room.'* 

Mr.  Cloudsman  felt  quite  faint.  All  his  labors  bad  be< 
thrown  away.  No  wOnder.  The  mysterious-looking  indlvi< 
ual,  with  the  dark,  suspicious-looking  eyes,  was  in  poaeeeek 
of  the  apartment  in*  which  the  necklace  had  been  secreted. 

There  was  a  pause  after  thb.  It  took  some  litUe  time  f< 
our  barrister  to  recover  himself.  When  be  bad  done  so,  1 
said,  "But,  Mrs.  Clacket,  there  is  some  sad  mistake.  Thut 
tbe  room  I  desired  to  occupy,  and  I  will  give  you  double  tl 
rent  for  It" 

"Pm  sure  you  are  very  liberal.' ' 

"Yes— dour le  tbe  rent.    Can  I  have  it  now?'* 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir.  The  gentleman  has  paid  in  advane 
If  you  can  persuade  bim  to  give  it  up,  well  and  good.  I' 
agreeable  to  the  change.  My  principle  is  to  moke  my  lodge 
as  comfortable  «u»  pusalble.*' 

"You  are  very  good.  I  will  ask  bim.  Tbe  only  question  i 
whether  he  will  ever  come  back." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will,  sir.  It  would  indeed  be  a  ss 
thingif  he  served  me  as  poor  Mr.  Drake  did.*' 

"Whv  poor?"  said  the  barrister,  cracking  one  of  the  egj 
before  him. 

"Well,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Clacket,  "I  say  poor,  because 
do  think  he  was  in  trouble.  Of  course  its  no  busi^^  < 
mine  to  inquire  into  tbe  private  affairs  of  any  gentlemai 
Still,  you  know,  one  can't  nelp  having  one's  own  ideas  npo 
most  subjects." 

"Quite  right— I  agree  with  you,  my  dear  madam, '^  sal 
Cloudsman,  encouragingly.    "And  so  you  think '^ 

"Well,  I  do  think  a  great  number  of  things  at  times,  ao 
it  struck  me  that  It  was  not  all  smooth  saiUng  witii  M 
Drake.  Indeed,  he  hinted  to  our  .^Tilda  that  he  had  bee 
drifting  out  into  troubled  waters.  Ite  must  bare  been  a  aei 
faring  man  at  one  time,  I  fancy— leastwise  if  one  migbi  jud| 
from  his  conrersation." 

"I  believe  he  was." 

"You  knew  him,  then?*'  said  the  landlady,  in  a  tone  < 
surprise. 

"AbemI— well,  yes— years   ago." 

Crack  went  another  egg,  aud  tbe  barrister  was  earnest' 
engaged  in  devouring  tbe  morning  meal.  Mrs.  Clacket  gre 
contemplative.  She  busied  herself  with  the  omamenn  c 
the  shelf,  and  gave  several  furtive  and  inquiring  glances  ; 
her  lodger. 
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MY  FIRST  LOVi:. 

I  never  can  forget  her  - 
Sweet  idol  of  my  heart ; 

Ah  I  everjr  blooming  flower 
Adds  bitterness  in  part, 

And  turns  my  thoughts  of  gladness- 
Thoughts  that  tho  heart  obey-- 

Into  a  gloomy  channel , 
A  dark  and  dismal  day. 

But  why  should  I  forget  her 

That  flower  of  fairest  birth  ? 
A  paragon  of  heaven, 

She  was  too  pure  for  earth. 
Yet,  oh !  His  hard  to  shadow 

What  love  and  hearts  doth  fill ;  , 
Though  death  has  smote  my  flower'. 

She  lives  to  raem'ry  still. 

I  never  can  forget  her 

Sweet  idol  of  my  heart; 
No  transient  bursts  of  gladness 

Can  ever  heal  the  smart. 
Until  the  Son  of  aiory 

Shall  call  mc  to  his  side, 
'Mid  Eden's  deathless  flower. s. 

To  claim  mv  anrrol  bride. 


HAROLD, 


THE  LAST   OF   THE    SAXON    KINGS. 


BY  Birr  E.  nuLWER  LvrroN. 


THE  BATTLE  OF   HASTINGS. 

The  reBt  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next, 
were  CQii^umed  by  both  armamoiits  in  tlio  cprap'lotion 
of  their  preparations . 

Dull  came  the  shades  of  evening,  and  pale  through 
tho  rolling  cloudH  glirnmcied  tho  rising  stars;  when, 
all  prepared,  all  arrayed,  lTan)Id  sat  with  Haco  and 
Gurth  in  his  tent;  and  before  them  stood  a  man,  lialf 
French  by  origin,  who  had  just  returtiod  from  the 
Norman  ramp. 

"So  thou  did.st  minf^lc  with  llie  mou  uiidiH(N)vered?** 
said  the  king. 

•*No,  not  undiscovered,  my  lord.  I  fell  in  with  a 
knight,  whose  name  1  have  since  heard  as  that  of 
Mallet  De  Graville,  who  wilily  seemed  to  believe  in 
what  I  stated,  and  who  gave  me  meat  and  drink  with 
delmnnair  courtesy.     Tln^n  said  he,   abruptly,    *Spy 


from  Harold,  thou  hast  come  tff  see  the  strength  of 
the  Norman.  Thou  shalt  have  thy  will — follow  me.' 
Therewith  he  led  me,  all  startled  I  own,  thri)ugh  the 
lineBj  and  0  king,  T  should  deem  them  indeed  count- 
less as  the  sands,  and  resistless  as  the  waves,  but 
that,  strange  as  it  may  sceto  to  thee,  I  saw  more 
monks  than  warriors." 

'jHowI  thou  jestethi"  said  Gurth,  surprised. 
**No;  for  thousands  by  thousands,  they  were  pray- 
ing and  kneeling;  and   their  heads   were   all  shaven 
with  the  t<o}j|Hre  of  priests.'* 

"Prieairare  they  not,"  cried  Harold,  with  his  calm 
smile,  "but  doughty  warriors  and  dauntless  knights." 
Then  he  continued  his  questions  to  the  spy;  and 
his  smile  vanished  at  the  accounts,  not  only  of  the 
numbers  of  tho  force,  but  their  vast  provision  of  mis- 
sives, and  the  almost  incredible  proportion  of  their 
caralrj}.,  "    *       *■  | 

As  soon  as  the  spy  had  been  dismissed,  the  king 
turaed  to  his  kinsmt^n. 

"What  think  youf*  he'  said,  "shall  we  judge  our- 
selves of  the  foe?  The  night  will  be  dark  anon — 
oinr  ste^ft  arc  fleet— and  not  shod  with  iron  like  the 
NoAnans — the  sward  noiseless:    What  think  you?" 

"'A  merry  conceit,"  cried  the  blithe  Leofwine.  **I 
should  like  mnch  to  see  the  boar  in  his  den,  ore  he 
taste  of  my  spear  point." 

''And  I/'  said  Gurth,  **do  feel  so  restless  a  fever  in 
aiy  veins,  that  I  would  fain  cool  it  by  the  night  air. 
Let  us  go:  I  know  all  the  wavs  of  the  country;  for 
hither-have  I  come  often  witli  hawk  and  hound.  But 
let  us  wait  yet  till  the  night  is  more  hushed  and 
deep." 

The  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  skies,  and  there  hung  sullen;  and  the  mists 
were  cold  and  gray  on  the  lower  grounds,  when  the 
four  Saxon  chiefs  set  forth  on  their  secret  and  peril- 
ous enterprise. 

Passing  their  sentinels  they  entered  a  wood,  Gurth 
leading  the  way,  and  catching  glimpses,  through  the 
irregular  path,  of  the  blazing  lights,  that  shone  red 
over  the  pause  of  the  Norman  war. 

William  had  moved  on  his  army  to  within  about 
two  miles  from  the  farthest  outpost  of  tho  Saxon,  and 
contracted  his  lines  in*o  compact  space;  the  recon- 
noiterers  were  thus  enabled,  by  the  light  of  the  links 
and  watchfires,  to  form  no  inaccurate  notion  of  the 
formidable  foe  whom  the  morrow  was  to  meet.  The 
ground  on  which  fliey  stood  was  high,  and  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the   wood;   with   one  of  the 
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dykes  common  to  the  Saxon  boundaries  in  front,  so 
that,  even  if  discovered,  a  barrier  not  easily  passed 
lay  between  them  and  the  foe. 

In  regular  linca  and  streets  extended  iiuti  of  bran- 
ches for  the  meaner  soldiers,  leading  up,  in  serried 
rows  but  broad  vistas,  to  the  tents  of  the  knights, 
and  the  gaudier  pavilions  of  the  counts  and  prelates. 
There  w:ere  to  be  seen  the  flags  of  Bretagne  and  An- 
ou,  of  Burgundy,  of  Flanders,  even  the  ensign  of 
France,  which  the  volunteers  from  that  country  had 
assumed;  and  right  in  the  midst  of  this  capital  of 
war,  the  gorgeous  pavilion  of  William  himself,  with 
a  dragon  of  gold  before  it,  surmounting  the  staff, 
from  which  blazed  the  papal  gonfanon.  In  every 
division  they  heard  the  anvils  of  the  armorers,  the 
melisured  tread  of  tli«  sentries,  the  neigh  and  snort  of 
innumerable  steeds.  And  along  the  lines,  between 
hut  and  tent,  they  saw  tall  shapes  passing  to  and 
from  the'forgo  and  smithy,  bearing  mail,  and  swords, 
and  shaXts.  No  sound  of  revel,  no  laugh  of  wassail 
was  heard  in  the  consecrated  camp;  all  was  astir, 
but  with  the  grave  and  earnest  preparations  of 
thoughtful  men.  As  the  four  Saxons  halted  silent, 
each  might  have  heard,  through  the  remoter  din,  the 
otliers*  painful  breathing. 

At  length,  from  two  tents,  placed  toi^^right  and 
the  left  of  the  duke's  pavilion,  there  cn^^^a  sweet 
tinkling  sound,  as  of  deep  silver  bells.  Atthat  note 
there  was  an  evident  and  universal  commotion 
throughout  the  armament.  The  roar  of  the  hammers 
ceased;  and  from  every  green  hut  and  every  gray 
tent  swarmed  the  liost.  Now,  rows  of  living  men 
lined  the  camp-streets,  leaving  still  a  free,  ihough 
narrow  passage  in  the  midst.  Ai^d,  by  the  blaze  of 
more  than  a  thousand  torches,  the  Saxons  saw  pro- 
cessions  of  priests,  in  their  robes  and  anises,  with 
censer  and  rood,  coming  down  the  various  avenues. 
As  the  priests  paused,  the  warriors  knelt;  and  there 
was  a  low  murmur  as  if  of  confeosion,  and  the  sign 
of  lifted  hands,  as  if  in  absolution  and  blessbe.  Sud- 
denly, from  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  and  fuU  in 
sight,  emerged,  from  one  of  the  cross  lanes,  Odo  of 
Baveaux  himself,  in  his  white  surplice,  and  the  cross 
in  his  right  hand.  Yea,  even  to  the  meanest  and  low- 
liest soldiers  of  the  armament,  whether  taken  from 
honest  craft  and  peaceful  calling,  or  the  outpourings 
of  Europe's  sinks  and  sewers,  catamarans  from  tne 
Alps,  and  cutthroats  from  the  Rhine — yea,  even 
among  the  vilest  and  the  meanest,  came  the  anointed 
brother  of  the  great  duke,  the  haughtiest  prelate  in 
Christendom,  whose  heart  oven  then  was  fixed  on  the 
pontifTs  throne — there  he  came  to  absolve,  and  to 
shrive,  and  to  bless.  And  the  red  watchfires  stream- 
ed on  his  proud  facq  and  spotless  robes,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath  knelt  round  the  delegate  oif  peace. 

Harold's  hand  clenched  firm  on  the  arm  (^f  Qurth, 
and  his  old  scorn  of  the  monk  broke  forth  in  his  bit- 
ter smile  and  his  muttered  words.  But  fturth's  face 
was  sad  and  awed. 

And  now,  as  the  huts  and  tte  canvas  thus  gave  up 
the  living,  tbey  could,  indeed,  behold  the  enormous 
disparity  of  numbers  with  which  it  was  theh  doom 
to  contend,  and,  over  those  numbers,  that  dread  in- 
tensity of  zeal,  that  sublimity  of  fanatacism,  which, 
from  one  end  of  that  war-town  to  the  other,  consecrat- 
ed injustice,  gave  the  heroism  of  the  martyr  to  am- 


bition, and  blended  the  whisper  of  lusting  avarice 
with  the  self-applauses  of  the  saint  I 

Not  a  word  said  the  four  Saxons.  But  as  the 
priestly  procession  glided  to  the  farther  quarters  of 
the  armament,  as  the  soldiers  in  their  neighborhoodi 
disappeared  within  their  lodgments,  and  the  torche$i 
moved  from  them  to  the  more  distant  vistas  of  die; 
camp,  like  lines  of  retreating  stars,  Gurth  heaved  a| 
heavy  sigh,  and  turned  his  horse's  head  fromthf* 
scene. 

But  scarce  had  thev  gained  the  center  of  the  wood, 
than  there  arose,  as  from  the  heart  of  the  anpamenti 
a  swell  of  solemn  voices.  For  the  night  had  nonf 
come  to  the  third  watch,  (midnight),  in  which  accord 
ing  to  the  belief  of  the  age,  angel  and  fiend  were  alik* 
astir,  and  that  church-division  of  time  was  markcc 
and  hallowed  by  a  monastic  hymn. 

Inexpressibly  grave,  solemn,  and  mournful  cam^ 
the  strain  through  the  drooping  boughs,  and  th< 
heavy  darkness  of  the  air;  and  it  continued  to  tbril 
in  the  ears  of  the  riders  till  they  had  passed  th< 
wood,  and  the  cheerful  watchfires  from  their  owi 
heights  broke  upon  them  to  guide  their  way.  The; 
rode  rapidly,  but  still  in  silence,  passed  their  sentries 
and,  ascending  the  slopes,  where  the  force  lay  thid 
how  different  were  the  sounds  that  smote  them.  Roan< 
the  large  fires  the  men  grouped  in  great  circles,  witi 
the  ale-horns  and  flagons  passing  merrily  from  ban 
to  hand,  shouts  of  drink-heel  and  was-hael,  bursts  c 
gay  laughter,  snatches  of  old  song,  as  old  as  the  day 
of  Athlestan — varying,  where  the  Anglo-Danes  laj 
into  the  far  more  animated  and  kindling  poetry  of  th 
Pirate  North— still  spoke  of  the  heathen  time  who 
war  was  a  joy,  and  Valhalla  was  the  heaven. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1066,  the  day  c 
St.  Calixtus,  the  Norman  force  was  drawn  out  in  bal 
tie  array.  Mass  had  been  said;  Odo  and  the  Bisho 
of  Contance  had  blessed  the  troops,  and  receive 
their  vow  never  more  to  eat  flesh  on  the  anniversar 
of  that  day.  And  Odo  had  mounted  his  snow- whit 
charger,  and  already  drawn  up  the  cavalry  agaim 
the  commg  of  his  brother  the  duke.  The  army  wa 
marshaled  in  three  great  divisions. 

Then  William,  now  completely  armed,  save  his  he 
met,  sprang  at  one  bound  on  his  steed.  A  shout  c 
admiration  rang  from  the  quens  and  knights. 

And  all  were  marshaled  according  to  those  toud 
ing  and  pathetic  tactics,  which  speak  of  a  natio 
more  accustomed  to  defend  than  to  aggrieve.  T 
that  field  the  head  of  each  family  led  his  sous  an 
kinsfolk;  every  ten  families  (or  tything)  were  unite 
under  their  own  chosen  captain.  Every  ten  of  thes 
tythings  had,  again,  some  loftier  chief,  dear  to  th 
populace  in  peace:  and  so  ou  the  holv  circle  sprea 
from  household,  hamlet,  town-  -till,  all  cdmbined,  a 
one  county  under  one  earl,  the  warriors  fought  unde 
the  eyes  of  their  own  kinsfolk,  friends,  neighbors 
chosen  chiefs  I     What  wonder  tliat  they  were  brave 

Mounting  a  swift  and  light  steed,  intended  not  fo 
encounter  (for  it  was  the  custom  of  English  kings  t 
fight  on  foot,  in  token  that  where  they  fought  ther 
was  no  retreat),  but  to  bear  the  rider  rapidly  fret 
line  to  line.  King  Harold  rode  to  the  front  of  th 
vanguard; — his  brothers  by  his  side.  His  head,  Ilk 
his  great  foe's,  was  bare,  nor  could  there  be  a  mor 

striking  contrast  than  that  of  the  broad  tmwrinkle^ 
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brow  of  the  Saxou,  with  his  fair  locks,  the  sign  of 
royalty  and  freedom,  parted  and  fallbg  over  the  col- 
lar of  mail,  the  clear  and  steadfast  eye  of  blae»  the 
cheek  somewhat  hollowed  by  kingly  cares,  bnt  flush- 
ed now  with  manly  pride — tho  form  stalwart  and 
erect,  but  spare  in  its  graceful  symmetry,  and  void  of 
all  that  theatric  pomp  of  bearing  which  Was  assumed 
by  William— no  greater  contrast  could  thel^e  be  than 
that  which  the  simple  earnest  Hero-king  presented, 
to  the  brow  furrowed  with  harsh  ire  and  politic  wile, 
the  shaven  hair  of  monastic  affectation,  the  dark, 
sparkling  tiger  eye,  and  vast  proportions  that  awed 
the  gaze  in  the  port  and  form,  of  the  imperious  Nor- 
man. Deep  and  loud  and  hearty  as  the  shout  with 
which  his  armaments  had  welcomed  William,  was 
that  which  now  greeted  the  king  of  the  English  host. 

Scarcely  had  the  rapturous  hurrahs  of  the  Saxons 
closed,  when  full  in  sight,  northwest  of  Hastings, 
came  the  first  division  of  the  invader. 

Harold  remained  gazing  at  them,  and  not  seeing 
the  other  sections  in  movement,  said  to  Gurth,  **lf 
these  are  all  that  they  venture  out,  the  day  is  ours." 

**Look  yonder!"  said  the  sombre  Haco,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  long  array  that  now  gleamed  horn  the 
wood  through,  which  the  Saxon  'kinsmen  had  passed 
the  night  before,  and  scarcely  were  these  cohorts  in 
view,  than  lol  from  a  third  quarter  advanced  the  elit- 
tering  knighthood  under  the  duke.  All  three  diij- 
sions  came  on  in  simultaneous  assault,  two  on  either 
wing  of  the  Saxon  vanguard,  the  thirtl  (the  Norman) 
toward  the  intrenohments. 


The  two  brethren  of  VV^althani,  Osgood  and  Aired, 
liad  arrived  a  little  after  daybreak  at  the  spot  in 
which,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  Harold's  pali- 
sades, the  beasts  of  burthen  that  bad  bore  the  heavy 
arms,  missiles,  luggage,  and  forage  of  the  Saxou 
march,  were  placed  in  and  about  the  fenced  yards  of  a 
farm.  And  many  human  beings,  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ranks,  were  there  assembled,  some  in  breath- 
less expectation,  some  in  careless  talk,  some  in  fer- 
vent prayer. 

The  two  monks  joined,  with  pious  gladness,  jjome 
of  their  sacred  calling,  who  were  leaning  over  the 
low  wall,  and  straining  tijeir  eyes  towards  tho  brist- 
ling field.  A  little  apart  from  them,  and  from  all, 
stood  a  female;  the  hood  drawn  over  her  face,  silent 
in  her  unknown  thoughts. 

By  and  by,  as  the  march  of  the  Norman  multitude 
sounded  hollow,  and  the  trumps,  and  the  fifes,  and 
the  shouts,  rolled  on  through  the  air,  in  many  a 
stormy  peal,  tho  two  abbots  in  the  Saxon  camp,  with 
their  attendant  monks,  came  riding  toward  the  farm 
from  the  intrenchmcnts. 

Tho  groups  gathered  round  these  new  comers  in 
haste  and  eagernctf!:?. 

*'Th(*-  battle  hath  begun,"  said  the  Abbot  of  Hide, 
gravely.  'Tray  God  for  England,  for  never  was  its 
people  ill  peril  so  great  from  man." 

The  female  t^tarted  and  shuddered  at  those  words. 

"And  the  king,  the  king,"  she  cried,  in  a  sudden 
and  thrilliu^-  voici*;  ''where  is  hei — the  king?" 

''Daughter,"  said  the  abbot,  "the  king's  post  is  by 
his  standard :  but  1  loft  him  in  the  van  of  Ms  troops. 


Where  he  may  be  now  I  know  not.  Wherever  the 
foopresses  sorest." 

Tne  war  now  raged. 

Animated  by  the  presence  of  their  king  lighting 
among  them  as  a  simple  soldier,  but  with  his  eye  ever 
quick  to  foresee,  his  voice  ever  prompt  to  warn,  the 
men  of  Kent  swerved  not  a  foot  from  their  indomi- 
table ranks.  The  Norman  infantrv  wavered  and  gave 
Vay;  on,  step  by  step,  still  unbrok^i  in  trray,  press- 
ed the  £^ngllsh.  And  their  cwy;  "Oat!  out!  Holy 
Crosse!"  rose  high  above  the  flagging  sound  of  ''Ha 
Ron!    Ha  Ron! — Notre  l>amel" 

"Per  la  resplendar  De/'  cried  William"  "Our  sol- 
diers are  but  women  in  the  garb  of  Normans.  Ho, 
spears  to  the  rescue!  With  me  to  the  charge.  Sires 
D'Aumale  and  Dc  Littain— with  me,  gallant  Bruse 
and  De  Mortaiu;  with  me,  De  Graville  and  Grant- 
mesnil— Dex  aide!  Notre  Dame."  And  heading  his 
prowest  knights,  William  came,  as  a  thundeHi)oIt,  on 
the  bilh}  and  shields.  Harold,  who  Scarce  a  minute 
before  had  been  in  a  remoter  rank,  was  already  at  the 
brunt  of  that  charge.  At  his  word  down  knelt  the 
foremost  lino,  paving  naught  but  their  shields  and 
their  spear-points  against  Uie  horse.  While  behind 
them,  the  ax  in  both  hands,  bent  forwaid  the  soldiery 
in  the  second  rank,  to  smite  and  to  crush.  And  be- 
hind, from  the  core*  of  the  wedge,  poured  the  shafts 
of  the  archers.  Down  rtrlled  i«  the  duMtJiali  the 
charge  of  tbooetknigbts.  Bruse  reeled  ouJiis  saddle; 
the  dread  right  hand  of  D'Aumale  fell  luppod  by  the 
ax;  De  Graville,  hurled  from  his  horse,  rolled  at  the 
feet  of  Harold;  and  William,  born  bv  his  groat  steed 
and  his  colossal  strength  into  the  third  rank — there 
dealt,  right  and  left,  the  fierce  strokes  of  his  uron 
club,  till  he  felt  his  horse  sinking  under  him — and  had 
scarcely  time  to  back  out  of  the  foe — scarcely  time  to 

Set  beyond  reach  of  their  we^4K)us,  ere  the  Spanish 
estrier,  frightfullv  gashed  through  its  strong  mail, 
fell  dead  on  tho  |^u.  His  knights  swept  round  liim. 
Twenty  barons  sprang  from  sello  to  yield  him  their 
chai'gers.  He  chose  uie  one  nearest  to  hand,  sprang 
to  foot  and  to  stirrup,  and  rode  back  to  his  imes. 
Then  as  he  joined  his  own  chosen  knights,  and  sur- 
veyed the  field,  ho  beheld  an  opening  which  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  Saxou  vanguard  had  left,  and 
by  which  his  knights  might  gain  the  intrenchn^nts. 

"Now,  my  quens  and  chevaliers,"  said  Williani, 
gayly,  as  he  closed  his  helmet,  and  took  from  his 
squire  another  spear:  "Now,  1  shall  give  ye  the  dav^s 
great  pastime.  Pass  the  word,  Sire  de  Tancarvillo, 
to  every  horseman — 'Charge-  -to  the  Standard.'  '* 

The  wo»d  passed,    the  steeds   boundcMJ,   and    the ' 
whole  force  of  William's   knighthood,   scouring  the 
plain  to  the   rear  of  the  Saxou  vanguard,   made  for 
the  entrenchments 

At  that  sight,  Harold  diviuiiig  the  object;  ami  scc- 
iuG"  this  new  and  nioi  e  urgent  demand  on  his  posence, 
hiStcd  the  battalions  over  which  he  had  presided,  and, 
yielding  the  comniahd  to  Leofwinc,  once  more  briefly 
but  strenuously  enjoined  the  troops  to  heed  well  their 
leaders,  and  on  no  ^(icount  to  br'iak  thi^  wedge,  in  the 
form  of  w4iich  lay  their  whole  strength,  both  againnt 
the  cavalry  and  the  greater  number  of  I  he  foe.  Thou 
mounting  his  horsu,  and  attended  only  by  Haco,  \iv 
spurred  across  the  plain^in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  taken  by  the  Normans.  In  doing  so  he  wan 
obliged  ti  make  a  consiilcrablc  circuit  to  ward  the  rear 
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of  the  iutreucbmcnts,  and  the  farniy  with  its  watchfal 
groups  came  in  sight.  He  distinguished  the  garb  of 
women,  and  Haco  said  to  him — 

**There  wait  the  wives  to  welcome  the  living  vic- 
tors.'' 

''Or  search  their  lords  among  the  dead!*'  answered 
Harold     '*Who,  Haoo,  if  we  fall,  will  search  for  us?" 

As  the  word  left  his  lips,  he  saw,  under  a  lonely 
thorn-tree,  and  scavoe  out  of  bow-shot  from  the  in- 
trenohmeats,  a  woman  seated. .  The  king  looked  hard 
at  the  bended,  hooded  form. 

"Poor  wretch!"  he  mumured,  **her  heart  is  in  the 
battle  I'*  And  he  shouted  aloud,  "Farther  offl  farther 
oflfll — the  war  rushes  hitherwardl" 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  the  woman  rose,  stretch- 
ed out  her  arms,  and  sprang  forward.  But  the  Saxon 
chiefs  had  already  turned  their  faces  toward  the  neigh- 
boring ingress  into  the  samparts,  and  beheld  not  her 
movement,  while  the  trAmp  of  rushing  chargers,  the 
shout  taxi  the  roar  of  clashiog  war,  drowned  the  wail 
of  her  feeble  cry. 

"I  have  heard  him  again,  again  1^  murmured  '  the 
woman,  "God  be  praised  I"  and  she  reseated  herself 
quietly  under  th^  lonely  thorn. 

As*  Harold  and  Haco  sprang   to   their  feet  within 
the  intrenchments,  the  shout  of  "The  king — the  kingl 
Holy  Crosse!"  came  m  time  to  rally  the  force  it  the 
farther  end,  now  undergoing  the  full  force  of  the'Nor-. 
man  ohitaliy.  ' 

The  willow  ramparts  were  already  rent  and  hewed 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  clash  of  swords; 
and  the  sharp  points  on  the  frontals  of  the  Norman 
destriers  were  already  gleaming  within  the  intr^ji^ch- 
ments,  when  Harold  arrived  at  thehrunt  of  theactiop. 
The  tide  was  then  turned;  not  one  of  those  rash 
riders  left  the  intrenchments  they  had  gained;  steel 
and  horse  alike  went  down  before  the  ponderous  bat- 
tle-axes; and  William,  again  foiled  ana  baffled,  drew 
off  his  cavalry  with  the  colivi  tion  that  those  breast- 
work?  po  manned,  were  not  to  be  won  by  horse. 
Slowly  the  knights  retreated  lown  the  sbpe  of  the 
hillock,  and  the  English^  ai.imated  by  that  sight, 
would  have  left  the  stronghold  to  pursue  but  for  the 
warning  cry  of  Harold.  The  intei-val  in  the  strife 
tbus.gained  was  promptly  and  vigorously  employed 
in  repah-ing  the  pallisades.  And  this  done,  Harold, 
taming  to  Haco  and  the  thegns  aro\md  him,  said  joy- 
ously— 

"By  heaven's  helo  we  shall  yet  win  this  day. 
And  know  you  not  that  this  is  my  fortunate  day— the 
day  on  which,  hitherto,  all  hath  prospered  with  mc, 
in  peace  and  in  war — the  day  of  my  birth?" 

"Of  your  Birth?"  echoed  Haco,  in  surprise. 

"Ay — did  you  not  know  it?'' 

««Nay!~-strange I—it  is  also  th«!  birthday  of  Duke 
William!  What  would  astrologers  say 'to  the  meet- 
ing of  such  stars?" 

Harold's  cheek  puled,  but  his  helmet  concealed  tlie 
paleness— his  arm  dropped.  The  strange  dream  of 
his  youth  came  again  distinctly  before  him,  as  it  had 
come  in  the  hall  ./  the  Norman  at  the  sight  of  the 
ghastly  relics --again  he  saw  the  shadowy  hand  fiom 
the  cloud ^again  he  heard  the  voice  murmuring,  "Lu 
the  star  that  shone  on  the  birth  of  the  victor!''— again 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Hilda  interpreting  the  dream— 
agam  the  chant  which  the  dead  or  the  fiend  had  pour- 


ed forth  from  the  rigid  lips  of  the  Vala.      It   boomed 
onjhis  ear — hollow  as  the  death-bell  it^knelled  through 
the  roar  of  the  battle.     Suddenly  the  king   was  re- 
called to  the  sense  of  the  present  hour,  by  shouts  and 
cries,  in  which  the  yell  of  Norman  triumph   predomi- 
nated, at  the  further  cud  of  the   field.    The   signal 
words  to  Fitzosborne  had  conveyed  to  that  chief  the 
order  for  the  mock  charge  on  the  Saxon  vanguard,  to 
be  followed  by  the  feigned  flight;  and  so  artfully  ha^ 
this  stratagem  been  practised  that,  despite   all  the 
solemn  orders  of  HaroW,  despite  even  the   warning 
cry  of  Leof wine,  who,  rash  and  gay-hearted  thoagh  he 
was,  had  yet  a  captain's  skill — the  bold  English,  theij 
blood  heated  by  the  long  contest  and  the  seeming  vie 
tory,  could  not  resist  pursuit.     They  rushed  forwart 
impetuously,  breaking  the  order  of  their  hitherto  in 
domitable  phalanx,  and  the  more  eagerly  because  tb< 
Normans  liad  unwittingly  taken  their  way   towan 
a  part  of  the  ground  concealing  dykes  and  ditches,  in 
to  which  the  English  trusted  to  precipitate  the  fo€ 
It  was  as  William's  knights  retreated  from  the  bread 
works  that  this  error  was  committed;  and  pointing  to 
wai'd  the  disordered   Saxons  with  a  wild   laugh    o 
revengeful  joy,  William  set  spurs  to  his  horse,   and 
followed  by  all  his  chivalry,  joined  "the   cavalry    c 
Poitou  ana  Boulogne  in  their  swoop  upon   the   seal 
tered  atray.     Already  the  Noiman  infantry  had  tuir 
ed  round — already  the  horses   that  lay   in   ambusl 
among  the  brushwood  near  the  dykes,  had  thundered 
forth.     The  whole  of  the  late  impregnable  vanguar 
was  broken  up — divided  corps  from  corps — hemme< 
in;  horse  after  horse  charging  to   the   rear,    to    th 
front,  to  the  flank,  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 

When  Harold  looked  up  ,  he  saw  the  foot  of  th 
hillocks 'so  lined  with  steel,  as  to  render  it  hopelef 
that  he  himself  could  wiii  to  the  aid  of  his  vanguarc 
He  set  his  feet  firmly,  looked  on,  and  only  by  gc? 
tures  and  smothered  cxclaimatinns  hshowed  his  emc 
tions  of  hope  and  fear. 

At  length  the  king  could  restrain  himself  no  longe: 
He  selected  Civo  hundred  of  his  bravest  and  mos 
practised  veterans,  yet  comparatively  fresh,  and  com 
manding  the  rest  to  stay  firm,  descended  the  hill,  am 
,  charged  unexpectedly  into  the  roar  of  the  mingl© 
Normans  and  Bretons. 

This  sortie,  well-timed  though  desperate,  served  t 
cover  and  favor  the  retreat  of  the  straggling  Saxom 
Many,  indeed,  were  cut  off,  but  Gurth,  Leofwme,  am 
Vebba,  hewed  the  way  for  their  followers  to  the  sid 
of  Harold,  and  entered  the  intrenchments  close  fol 
lowed  by  the  nearer  foe,  who  were  again  repulsei 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  English. 

Within  the  intrenchments  not  a  man  had  lost  heart 
the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  not  an  imprcssioi 
had  been  yet  made  on  the  outworks,  the  positioi 
seemed  as  impregnable  as  a  fortress  of  stone;  and 
truth  to  say,  even  the  bravest  Normand  were  dis 
heartened,  when  they  looked  to  that  eminence  whicL 
had  foiled  the  charge  of  Williani  himself.  The  duke,  in 
the  milee,  had  received  more  than  one  wound — his 
third  horse  that  day  had  been  slain  under  him.  Tlic 
slaughter  among  the  knights  and  nobles  had  been  im- 
mense, for  they  had  exposed  their  persons  with  the 
most  desperate  valor.  xVnd  William,  after  surveying 
the  rout  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  English  army, 
heard  everywhere,  to  his  wrath  and  his  shame,    mur- 
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luurs  of  discontent  and  dismay  *at  the  prospect  of 
ticaliug  the  heights,  in  which  this  gallant  remnant  had 
found  their  refuge.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Odo  of 
Bayeux,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  reai*,  with 
the  crowds  of  monks  that  accompanied  the  armament, 
rode  into  the  full  field,  where  all  the  hosts  wer€  re- 
forming their  lines.  He  was  in  complete  mail,  but  a 
white  surplice  was  drawn  over  the  steel,  his  head  was 
bare  and  in  his  right  hand  he  bore  the  crozior.  A 
formidable  club  swung  by  a  leathern  noose  from  his 
wrist,  to  be  used  only  for  self-defence:  the  canons 
forbade  the  priet^t  to  strike  merely  in  assault.  Be- 
hind tlie  milk- while  steed  of  Odo  came  the  whole 
body  of  reserve,  fresh  aud  unbreathed,  free  from  the 
terrors  of  their  comrades,  aud  strung  into  proud  wrath 
at  the  delay  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

"How  now — how  uowl"  cried  the  prelate;  **do  ye 
Hag?  do  ye  falter  when  the  sheaves  arc  down?  How 
Qow,  sons  of  the  Church  I  warriors  of  the  Cross!  aveng- 
ers of  the  Saints !  Desert  your  count,  if  ye  please, 
but  shrink  not  back  from  a  Lord  mightier  than  man. 
Ijo,  I  come  forth  to  ride  side  by  side  with  my  brother, 
bare-headed,  the  crozier  in  my  hand.  He  who  fails 
his  liege  is  but  a  coward — he  who  fails  the  Church  is 
apostate !'' 

The  fierce  shout  of  the  reserve  closed  this  harangue 
aud  the  words  of  the  prelate,  as  well  as  the  physical 
aid  he  brought  to  back  them,  re  nerved  the  army. 
And  now  the  whole  of  William's  mighty  host,  cover- 
ing the  field  till  its  lines  seemed  to  blend  with  the 
gray  horizon,  came  on  serried,  steadied,  orderly — to 
all  sides  of  the  intrenchment.  Aware  of  the  inutility 
of  his  horse,  till  the  breastworks  were  cleared,  Wil- 
liam placed  all  his  heavy  armed  foot,  spearmen  aud 
archers  to  open  the  way  through  the  palisades,  the 
sorties  from  which  had  now  been  carefully  closed. 

As  they  came  up  the  hills,  Harold  turned  to  Haco 
aud  said,  ** Where  is  thy  battle-ax?" 

'^Harold,"  answered  Haco,  with  more  than  his  usual 
tone  of  sombre  sadness,  "1  desire  now  to  be  thy 
shield-bearer,  fur  thou  must  use  thine  ax  with  both 
liandB  while  the  day  lasts,  and  thy  shield  is  use  less. 
Wherefore  thou  strike,  and  1  will  shield  thee." 

**Thou  lovest  mp,  then,  son  of  Bweyn;  I  have  some- 
times doubted  it." 

"I  love  thee  as  the  best  part  of  my  life,  and  with 
thy  life  ceases  mine;  it  is  my  heart  that  my  shield 
guards  when  it  covers  the  breast  of  Harold.** 

"I  would  bid  thee  live,  poor  youth,"  whispered 
Harold;  "but  what  were  life  if  this  day  were  lost? 
Happy,  then,  will  be  those  who  die!" 

Scarce  had  the  words  left  his  lips  ore  he  sprang  to 
the  breastworks,  and  with  a  sudden  sweep  of  the  ax, 
down  dropped  a  helm  that  peered  above  them.  But 
helm  after  helm  succcetls.  Now  they  come  on,  swarm 
upon  swarm,  as  wolves  on  a  traveler,  as  bears  round 
a  baik.  Countless,  amidst  their  carnage  on  they 
came!  The  arrows  of  the  Norman  blacken  the  air: 
with  deadly  precision,  to  each  arm,  each  limb,  each 
front  exposed  above  the  bulwarks,  whirrs  the  shaft. 
They  clamber  the  palisades,  the  foremost  fall  dead 
under  the  Saxon  ax;  new  thousands  rush  on:  vait^  is 
the  might  of  Harold,  vain  had  a  Harold's  might  been 
in  ever/*Saxon  there!  The  first  row  of  breastworks 
is  forced — it  is  trampled,  hewed,  crushed  down,  cum- 
bered with  the  dead.  "Ha  Ron!  Ha  Roul  Jfotre 
Darnel"  sounds  joyous  and  shrill.     The  chargers 


snort  and  leap,  and  charge  into  the  circle.  High 
wheels  in  air  the  great  mace  of  William;  bright  by 
his  side  flashes  the  crozier  of  the  Ohuich. 

"On  Normans!   Earldom  and  land!''  cries  the  duke. 

*'0n,  sons  of  the  Church!  Salvation  and  heaven!" 
shouts  the  voice  of  Odo. 

The  first  breastwork  down — the  Saxons  yieldmg 
inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  ar«  pressed,  crushed  back, 
into  the  second  enclosure.  The  same  rush,  and 
swarm,  and  fight,  and  cry,  and  roar: — the  second 
gives  way.  And  now  in  the  center  of  the  third— lol 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Normans,  towers  proudly  aloft, 
and  shines  in  the  rays  of  the  westering  sun,  broidered 
with  gold,  and  blazing  with  mystic  gems,  the  stand- 
ard of  England's  king!  xVud  there,  are  gathered  ^hc 
reserve  of  the  English  host;  there,  the  heroes  who 
had  never  yet  known  defeat — unwearied  they  by  the 
battle;  vigorous,  highhearted  still;  and  round  them 
the  breastworks  were  thicker,  and  stronger,  and 
higher,  and  fastened  by  chains  to  pillars  of  wood  and 
staves  of  iron,  with  the  wagons  and  carts  of  the  bag- 
gage, and  piled  logs  of  timber-  barricades  at  which 
even  William  paused  aghast,  and  Odo  stifled  an  ex- 
clamation that  became  not  a  priestly  lip. 

Before  that  standard,  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  stood 
Gurth,  and  Lcofwine,  and  Haco,  and  Harold,  the  last 
leaning  for  rest  upon  his  ax,  for  he  was  sorely  wound- 
ed in  many  places,  and  the  blood  ooiied  through  the 
links  of  his  mail. 

Live,  Harold;  live  yet,  and  Saxon  England  .shall 
not  die! 

The  English  aichers  had  at  no  time  been  numerous; 
most  of  them  had  served  with  the  vanguard,  and  the 
shafts  of  those  within  the  ramparts  were  spent;  so 
that  the  foe  had  time  to  pause  and  to  breatne.  The 
Norman  arrows  meanwhile  flew  fast  aivl  thick,  but 
William  noted  to  his  grief  that  they  struck  against 
the  tall  breast-works  and  barricades,  and  so  failed  in 
the  slaughter  they  should  inflict. 

He  mused  a  moment,  an4  sent  one  of  his  knights 
to  call  to  him  three  of  the  chiefs  of  the  archers. 
They  were  soon  at  the  side  of  his  destrier. 

**Sec  ye  not,  niatadruits,^'  said  the  duke,  "that  your 
shafts  and  bolts  fall  harmless  on  those  ozier  walls. 
Shoot  in  the  air;  let  the  arrow  fall  perpendicular  on 
those  within — fall  as  the  vengeance  of  the  saints  fall; 
direct  from  heaven!  Give  me  thy  bow,  archer — 
thus."  He  drew  the  bow  as  he  sate  on  his  steed,  the 
arrow  flashed  up,  and  descended  in  the  heart  of  the 
reserve,  within  a  few  ^et  of  the  standard. 

'*So;  that  standard  be  your  mark,"  said  the  duke, 
giving  back  the  bow.  • 

The  archers  withdrew.  The  order  circulated  through 
their  bands,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  down  came 
the  iron  rain.  It  took  the  English  host  as  by  sur- 
prise, piercing  hide  cap,  and  oven  iron  helm;  and  in 
the  very  surprise  that  made  them  inBtinctively  look 
up — death  came. 

A  dull  groan  as  from  many  hearts  boomed  from  the 
intrenchments  on  the  Norman  ear. 

"Now,"  said  William,  '*they  must  either  use  their 
shields  to  guard  their  heads — and  their  axes  are  use- 
less— or  while  they  smite  with  the  ax  thoy  fall  by  the 
shaft.  On  now  to  the  ramparts.  1  see  my  crown 
already  resting  on  yonder  standard  l"\i-iT/> 

Yet  despite  all,  the  English  bear  up;  the  thickness 
of  the  palisades,  the  comparative  smallncss  of  the  last 
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inolostire,  more  easily  therefore  manned  and  maintain- 
ed by  their  small  force,  defy  other  weapons  than 
those  of  the  bow.  Every  Norman  who  attempted  to 
spalc  the  breastwork  is  slain  on  the  instant,  and  his 
body  cast  forth  under  the  hoofs  of  the  baffled  steeds. 
The  sun  sinks  near  and  nearer  toward  the  red  horizon. 

"Courage,"  cries  the  voice  of  Harold,  "hold  but  till 
nightfall  and  yc  are  saved,  courage,  and  freedom.'' 

"Harold  and  Holy  Crosse,*'  is  me  answer. 

Still  foiled,  William  resolves  again  to  bazzard  his 
fatal  stratagem.  He  marked  that  part  of  the  inclos- 
ure  which  was  most  remote  from  the  chief  point  of 
attack.  Thither  then  the  duke  advanced  a  chosen 
column  of  his  heavy  armed  foot,  tutored  especially  by 
himself  in  the  rehearsals  of  his  favorite  ruse.  The 
foot  column  advanced  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  after 
a  short,  close,  and  terrible  conflict,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  wide  breach  in  the  breastworks.  But  that  tem- 
porary success  only  animated  yet  more  the  exertions 
of  the  beleagurcd  defenders,  and  swarming  round  the 
breach,  and  pouring  through  it,  line  after  line  of  the  foe 
drop  beneath  their  axes.  The  column  of  the  heavy 
armed  Normans  fall  back  down  the  slopes — they  give 
way — they  turn  in  disorder — they  retreat — they  fly; 
but  the  archers  stand,  midway  on  the  descent — those 
archera  seem  an  easy  prey  to  the  English — the  temp- 
tation is  irresistable.  Long  galled  and  maddened 
by  the  shafts,  tho  Anglo  Da&es  rush  forth  at  the 
heels  of  the  Norman  swordsmen,  and  sweeping  down 
to  exterminate  the  archers,  the  breach  that  they  leave 
gapes  wide. 

'^Forward,"  cries  William,  and  he  gallops  toward 
the  breach. 

"Forward,**  cries  Oio,  *'I  see  the  hands  of  the 
holy  saints  in  the  air.  Forward,  it  is  the  dead  that 
wheel  the  wkr  steeds  round  the  living." 

On  rush  the  Norman  knights.  But  Harold  is  al- 
ready in  the  breach,  rallving  around  him  hearts  eager 
to  replace  the  shattered  breastworks. 

"Close  shields.  Hold' fast,"  shouts  his  kingly 
voice. 

Before  him  were  the  steeds  of  Bruse  and  Grantmes- 
nil.  At  his  breast  their  spears;  Haco  holds  over  the 
breast  the  shield.  Swinging  aloft  with  both  hands 
his  ax,  the  spear  of  Grantmesnil  is  shivered  in  twain 
by  the  kmg's  stroke.  Cloven  to  the  skull  rolls  the 
steed  of  Brusc.  Knight  and  steed  roll  on  the  bloody 
sward. 

But  a  blow  from  the  sword  of  De  Lacy  has  broken 
down  the  guardian  shield  of  Haco.  The  son  of 
Sweyn  is  stricken  to  his  knee..  With  lifted  blades 
and  whirling  maces  the  Norman  knights  charge 
through  the  breach. 

*'Look  up,  look  up,  and  guard  thy  head,"  cries  the 
fatal  voice  of  Haco  to  the  king. 

At  that  cry  the  king  raises  his  flashing  eyes.  Why 
halts  his  stride?  Why  drops  the  ax  from  his  hand? 
As  he  raised  his  head,  down  came  the  lidssing  death- 
shaft.  It  smote  the  lifted  face;  it  crushed  into  the 
dauntless  eyeball.  He  reeled,  he  staggered,  he  fell 
back  several  feet,  at  the  foot  of  his  gorgeous  stand- 
ard. With  desperate  hand  he  broke  the  head  of  the 
shaft,  and  left  the  barb,  quivering  in  the  anguish. 

Gurth  knelt  over  him. 

"Fight  on,''  gasped  the  king,  "conceal  my  death. 
Holy  Crosse,  England  to  the  rescue,  woe — woe," 


Rallying  himself  a  moment,  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
clenched  his  hand,  and  fell  once  more,  a  corpse. 

At  the  same  moment  a  simultaneous  rush  of  horse 
men  toward  the  standard  bore  back  a  line  of  the  Sax 
ons,  and  covered  the  body  ^f  the  king  with  heaps  o 
the  slain. 

His  helmet  cloven  in  two,  his  face  all  8treamiii( 
with  blood,  but  still  Calm  in  its  ghastly  hues,  amids 
the  folremost  of  those  slain,  fell  the  fated  Haco.  Hi 
fell  on  the  breast  of  Harold,  kissed  the  bloody  chcel 
with  bloody  lip,  groaned  and  died. 

Inspired  by  despair,  with  superhuman  strength 
Gurth,  striding  over  the  corpses  of  his  kinsmen,  op 
posed  himself  singly  to  the  knights;  and  the  entir 
English  remnant  coming  round  him  at  the  menace 
danger  to  the  standard,  once  more  drove  off"  the  as 
sailants. 

VThine  be  the  honor  of  lowering  that  haughty  flag, 
cried  William,  turning  to  one  of  Ws  favorite  and  mos 
famous  knights,  Robert  de  Tessin. 

Overjoyed,  the  knight  rushed  forth,  to  fall  by  th 
hand  of  that  stubborn  defender. 

**Sorcery,"  cried  Fitzosborne,  "sorcery.  This  is  n 
man  but  flend." 

"Spare  him,  spare  the  brave,"  cried  in  a  breatl 
Bruse,  D'Aincourt  and  De  Graville. 

William  turned  round  in  wrath  at  the  cry  of  merc^ 
and,  spurring  over  all  the  coi'pses,  with  the  sacre 
banner  borne  by  Tonstain  close  behind  him,  so  that  i 
shadowed  his  helmet — he  came  to  the  foot  of  tho  stand 
ard,  and  for  one  moment  there  was  single  battle  hi 
tween  the  knight-duke  and  the  Saxon  hero.  No: 
even  then,  conquered  by  the  Norman  sword,  but  ei 
hausted  by  a  hundred  wounds,  that  brave  chief  fel 
and  the  faldhion  vainly  pierced  him,  falling.  So,  lac 
man  at  the  standard,  died  Gurth. 

The  sun  had  set  and  the,  flrst  star  was  iu  the  hea^ 
ens,  the  "Fighting  Man*'  was  laid  low,  and  on  th« 
spot  where  now,  cdl  forlorn  and  shattered,  amidst  stag 
nant  water,  stands  Uie  altar-stone  of  Battle  Abbej 
rose  Ihe  glittering  dragon  that  surmounted  the  coii8< 
crated  banner  of  the  Norman  victor. 


THE  15tli  WARD  EDtJCATIOKAL  80LIGIT0S. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  first  number  of  the  JSdi 
cationd  Solicitor,  a  manuscript  magazine,  compiled  i 
the  15th  ward  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  < 
the  Sabbath  School  children,  with  a  monthly  chang 
of  conductors.  This  pretty  little  home  made  maga 
zine  bears  on  its  neatly  written  front  the  fbllowin 
motto — 

"Literature  is  ao  avonue  to  glory,  it  opeus  iti  portale  (( 
those  wbo  wish,  and  are  desirous  of  nicmoriof^  1ong»  eDsfarinc 
in  the  hearts  of  those  yet  unknown.'* 

The  Educational  Solicitor  is;  externally,  a  tastefoll 
got  up  little  paper,  and  its  contents  reflect  credit  o 
the  taste,  judgment  and  noble  purposes  of  its  conduci 
ors  and  contributors.  As  an  elevating  and  refiniuj 
agency  auftong  our  young  people  we  wish  evdry  Sal 
bath  School  had  a  similar  institution.  We  shall  ne 
fail  (o  extract  from  its  pages  where  suitable  for  on 
own,  in  testimony  of  our  appreciation. 


[arch  13,  1869.] 
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Character-sMches    and  Biography. 


PHILIP    MARGETTS. 

Oarpopular.coinedian,PhilipMargett8,  was  born  in  War- 
loksbire,  England,  on  the  10th  of  Febraary  1829.  His  early 
re  was  interspersed  with  the  usual  romance  which  comes  in 
le  drama  of  self-reliant  boys.  At  school  we  can  well  imagine 
ar  favorite  comedian  extemporizing  a  farce  of  some  ''Two 
olts,"  to  the  infinite  amusement  ol  his  school  fellows;  but 
h«9  be  veaohed  the  age  of  twelve  there  came  on  a  diviner 
rama  of  his  life,  it  was  the  one  in  which  thousands  of  us  Mor- 
on Elders  have  been  devoted  actors  even  from  our  boyhood. 
t  twelTe  Philip  Margetts  became  a  juvenile  in  the  most  legiti 
ate  of  plays,  m  which  he  has  never  been  a  comedian  but  a 
erling  actor  in  a  diviner  part. 

Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson  Hydo  opened  the  British  mis 
ion  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1837  and  in  1840  Brigbam,  with 
iKbi  more  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  arrived  in  England.  About 
15*^  period  the  family  of  the  Margetts  embraced  tbe  gospel  of 
lo  new  dispensation  opened  a  few  yoars  previous  in  the  mis- 
on  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  and  in  1841  our  esteemed 
rother  Philip  came  into  the  Church  of  Latter-day  isaints. 
•Fer  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  active 
sefulness  among  the  people  of  his  adoption,  and  it  must  be 
•uly  gratifying  toSiim  to  receive  the  often  manifestations  of 
le  public  favor,  and  to  know  that  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a 
lan  in  Utah  who  has  an  unkindly  feeling  toward  Philip  Mar- 
Btts. 

From  the  period  1841  until  1800,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Loaihe,  his  life  as  a  mechanic  was  devoted  to  the  engineering 
apartment,  duly  passing  through  the  dilTerent grades  of  train- 
kg  necessary;  to  qualily  him  for  the  responsible  position 
f  engine  driver.  At  the  time  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Eng- 
md  for  America  he  had  reached  the  position  for  which  he  had 
aalified  himself  and  ran  his  trains  or  the  tracks  of  the  London 
[id  North  VYestern  Railway. 

Our  favorite  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  excellent  situa- 
on  and  start  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  which  he  did  in  Jan- 
ary  1850  With  )m  mother  and  two  of  bis  brothers  and  sister 
e  left  Liverpool  in  the  ship  Argo  and  lanaea  at  tfvwO»u»«u:. 
1  March,  He  passed  up  tho  rivers  to  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph 
nd  Kanesville.  He  then  crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams  us 
kr  as  the  upper  crossing  of  tbe  Platte.  Ue  there  left  the  train 
J  permission  and  started  with  his  brother  Henry  and  another 
oung  man  for  Great  SuU  Lake  City  on  foot.  In  this  circam- 
tance  there  is  a  touch  of  udvnture.  "The  trials,  privations 
nd  incidents  which  wo  met  on  the  route,"  says  "Phil,'*  '^during 
nr  nineteen  days'  journey,  walking  most  of  tho  time,  with 
iUe  or  no  fiuod  would,  poihaps,  bo  interesting  to  read.,  but 
ny  thing  but  pleasant  to  pob^  through  again.*'  As  our  hero  is 
lore  emphasized  upon  tho  public  mind  for  his  powers  to  charm 
8  into  laughter  and  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  every- 
odjr  else  we  will  not  break  his  potency  by  pathetic  touches 
n  his  life;  and  the  romance  of  those  three  young  "greenhorns" 
rem  England  traveling  nineteen  days  acfbss  the  plains  and 
locky  Mountains,  wo  must  Icavo  to  the  imagination  of  our 
eMors. 

On  the  5th  of  November  1850  tbe  subject  of  our  sketch  mar- 
led Miss  Elizabeth  Bateman  and  about  this  timo  joined  the 
'Nauvoo  Brass  Bund."  Tho  members  of  this  historical  band 
rganized  the  first  dramatic  company  of  Utah.  Ofir  talented 
riend  was  one  of  that  corps;  the  first  piece  produced  was  Rob- 
3i  Macaire.  As  it  is  generally  considerod  a  matter  of  histori- 
al  interest  to  have  the  first  programme  of  every  notable  in- 
titation  we  present  the  first  cast  of  the  first  dramatic  com- 
pany of  Utah:  Robert  Macaire,  John  Kay;  Jaqnes  Strop,  II 
\  Clawfion;  Pierre,  Philip  Margetts;  Marie,  Miss  Orum;  Clem- 
entina, Miss  M.  Judd  (the  present  Mrs.  M.  G.  Clawsou).  This 
dece  was  performed  in  the  old  Bowery,  situated  on  the  South 
iket  corner  of  the  Temple  Block.  Several  other  plays  were 
\\iiQ  produced  during  the  first  theatrical  season,  and  we  under- 
tand  that  they  were  creditably  performed  by  the  company. 

In  1851  the  Musical  and  Dramatical  Company,  as  1^  was  de- 
lominated,  was  ro-organii^d  and  named  "The  beseret  Uramu- 
ie  association,'*  with  Bishop  Raleigh  as  its  president.  Pieces 
rece  cist,  written  out  and  rehearsed  to  prepare  for  the  open- 
ig  of  the  Social  Hall.  In  1852  this  historical  hall  was  built, 
xpressly  for  the  iutell  actual  recreation  of  the  Saints  and  their 
^cial  amusement,  was  opened  and  dedicated,  and  the  classical 


play  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  produced,  in  which  Mr.  Mar 
getts  appeared  in  a  minor  part.  The  opening  of  the  Social 
Hall  may  be  said  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  Rocky  Mouniftins,  and  the  birth  of  the  drama 
in  Utah  was  one  of  its  signs.  During  the  opening  season  in 
the  Social  Hall  Mr.  Margetts  became  a  favorite  as  a  comic  and 
sentimental  singer.  He  also  made  a  hit  as  Harry  Hammer,  in 
The  Golden  Farmer,  Jerry  Clip  in  The  Widow '^  Victim,  and  in 
various  other  plays. 

Mr.  Margetts  continued  playing  with  the  Dramallc  Associa- 
tion every  season  until  the  year  1857  when  he  was  called  to  go 
to  Europe  on  a  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel;  no  longer  a 
comedian,  but  now  an  Elder  of  Israel,  sent  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  a  new  rov elation  from  the  oracles  of  Heaven. 
He  started  with  seventy-two  others  across  the  plains.  These 
Elders  were  known  as  tho  "Handcart  Company  of  Mission- 
aries.'* From  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Missouri  River, 
over  one  thousand  miles,  these  devoted  brethren  pulled  their 
handcarts.  They  then  proceeded  to  England  to  fulfill  their 
mission. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  tho  world— as  an  Elder  in 
Israel  to  the  flock,  Fhihp  Afargetls  was  as  faithful  as  he  has 
been  efficient  in  his  professional  sphere.  We  are  all  some- 
what different  when  abroad  on  missions,  for  we  are  living  a 
diviner  life  and  calling,  laboring  in  our  Master's  holy  service. 
Then,  at  least,  as  a  rule,  the  Elders  have  been  men  of  God  and 
ministers  of  salvation.  Such  was  brother  Philip  as  a  mission- 
ary to  his  native  land  in  1857  8.  Suddenly  the  rumbling 
thunder  of  a  "Utah  War"  was  heard,  and  tho  press  both  in 
America  and  Europe  agitated  for  a  Crusade  against  the  Saints 
and  certain  were  the  predictions  of  the  finale  of  the  Mormon 
problem,  while  from  our  side,  both  in  Zion  and  abroad, 
swelled  the  bold  strain  in  song  "The  Kingdom  of  God  or  No- 
thing." 

At  that  period  Samuel  Richards   arrived   in  England  as  a 
special  messenger  from  President  Young,  to  call  all  the  Elders 
from  Zion  home,  except  one  left  to  preside  over  the  European 
mission.    This  chiefly  left  the  work  in  Europe  in  the  hands  of    t 
the  native  Elders  who  had  not  previously  gathered,  and  gave 
release  to  Philip  Margetts  and  a  host  of  other  brave  men,  to 
return  to  defend  the  cause  of  Zion  with  their  lives  and  their    ] 
all.    Undoubtedly  when  they  left  England   their  expectation 
was  that  they  should  fight  the  army  which  was  at  that  time     I 
going  up  against  the  Saints.    But  thank  the  Providence  that    . 
'Otnrts»^^-Qthcrjyi«o^nd  brought  the  nation  to  a  better  judg-    I 
ment.                        "^^       ^— —^  _  i 

(To  be  Coutinuein-  -  — ^ -  ] 

ADDITIONAL    ATTRACTION. 

TiiK  XBXT  NLMBKu  closcs  tho  prcsenl  volume  of  the  Maga.    ■ 
ziNB.    All  who  wish  to  continue  their  subscriptions  will  please 
notify  us  as  soon  as  possible.  , 

The  next  volume  will  present  the  largest  amount  of  reading 
matter  ever  given  for  the  m^ney  in  this  Territory.    We  shall 
publish  a  sixteen-page  weekly,  each  page  considerably  larger    | 
than  the  present,  at  tho  unexampled  price  of  $4.5*0  per  year;    ; 
out  of  which  small  sum  we  return  to  clubs,  in  perifxlicals  and     ! 
gifts,  about  $1.50  to  each  subscriber.  | 

MUSIC,    E  T  C  . 

We  intend  to  make  the  new  volume  Tiik  Home  Joi  hnal  of  ' 
TAB  Pj£orj.E.  *In  carrying  out  this  idea,  we  shall  encourage 
home  talent  and  home  progress,  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  art.  Among^ther  important  features,  a  musical  depart- 
ment will  be  added  to  the  Magazink;  an^  we  shall  publish  from 
time  to  time  the  choicest  productions  of  our  home  musicians,  i 
as  well  as  the  best  selections  from  standard  composers.  Our 
Musical  Editor  will  conduct  this  department,*  and  will  answer 
all  questions  on  musical  subiects. 

An  entUrely  new  and  thrilling  story,  by  one  of  tho  greatest 
writers  of  the  day,  will  commence  with  the  new  volume.  '•  The 
History  of  tho  World,  as  Illustrated  in  its  Great  Characters," 
expressly  written  for  the  Maim/ink,  will  also  appear;  with  a 
series  of  original  articles  by  the  Editor  and  the  bOi*t  writers  in 
tho  Territory. 

We  intend  that  typographically  and  editorially  the  Ma(iAzl\k 
shall  be  surpassed  by  none.    It  will  present  tho  cheapest  anC 
largest  amount  of  reading  matter  ever  published  in  the  Rocky     " 
Mountains. 
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OUAPTKR  IV. 

'*!  should  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  poor  Mr.  Drake/' 
she  presently  said. 

"Can't  inform  you,"  answered  Cloudsman. 

*«No,  I  suppose  not"  ,  ,  .  »    r 

'^Nevertheless,  I  am  desirous  oJ  becoming  an  occupant  or 
his  room.    Hope  the  other  gentleman  will  come  back." 

'*I  hope  so  too,"  returned  his  companion. 

Mrs.  Clacket  went  below,  and  left  her  lodger  to  his  own  re- 
flections.  He  waited  some  time  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
mysterious  individual  on  the  first  floor,  when  just  as  he  began 
to  give  up  the  case  as  hopeless,  he  observed,  through  the  half- 
opened  door  of  the  parlor,  the  person  in  question  enter  the 
passage,  and  pass  up  stairs. 

Mr.  Cloudsman  immediately  arose  and  followed. 

"One  word,  if  you  please,  sir,"  he  said  addressing  his  fellow- 
lodger.  *'l  have  a  favor  to  nnk.  1  dare  say  it  will  not  make 
any  difl'erence  to  you." 

"What  is  it  you  desire?"  said  the  other,  curtly. 

''Will  you  mind  changing  rooms  with  me?  it  is  merely  to 
gratify  a  whim.  I  will  pay  you  handsomely  in  short,  any- 
thing you  may  require  for  the  favor." 

"f  don't  choose  to  give  up  my  room;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
won-t!"  said  the  first-floor  lodger,  entering  his  apartment,  and 
slamming  the  door  in  Cloudsman 's  face. 

"He's  on  the  same  track  as  myself  I"  observed  the  latter. 
"What  is  to  be  done  now?  I  wonder  whether  he  has  found  the 
necklace?  Should  suppose  not,  or  he  would  not  have  re- 
turned," 

For  some  days  after  this  rcucoulrc,  these  two  men— Clouds- 
man and  the  occupant  of  Drake's  room-  most  narrowly  watch- 
ed each  other's  movements.  Both  were  cognizant  of  this  fact, 
which  every  day  became  more  and  more  apparent. 

Cloudsman  endeavored  to  ascertain  sometning  about  the  un- 
courteous  gentleman  on  the  first  floor.  He  made  inquiries  of 
Mrs.  Clacket;  told  her  that  be  considered  him  to  be  a  most 
mysterious  personage  a  singular  being-  whom  he  bhould  like 
to  understand  better. 

The  laudlad;^  looked  puzzled,  and  posilivclj^  averred  that 
she  knew  nothing  more  about  the  partv  in  «i«*>«*iwu  iwyond  the 
fact  of  hh  beinff  ft  a"?'**,  c-^^^  loi^cr    that  was  all  ahc  could 

The  occupant  of  Drake's  room  seemed  to  be  equally  inte- 
rested with  regard  to  Cloudsman,  about  whom  he  was  continu- 
ally cross  questioning  his  landlady,  who  vowed  and  declared 
that  she  had  never,  in  all  her  experience,  met  with  such  a  queer 
pair  of  lodgers. 

One  morning,  Cloudsman,  while  still  in  bed,  was  wjrfcctlv 
astounded  at  finding  the  door  of  his  room  opened  with  a  skel- 
eton key;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  first  sur- 
prise, the  mysterious  man  with  the  dark  e^es  sprang  upon  him, 
and  clapped  a  pair  of  handcufis  on  his  wrists  with  professional 
adroitness. 

^•llesisfanco  Is  uscloss,'-  said  his  assailant.  "Yon  are  my 
prisoner." 

"Arc  you  niudV"  exclaimed  Cloudsman.    "Your  prisoner?" 

"Y^cs;  I've  been  watching  for  you.  Don't  think  to  deceive 
me.  Wo  know  you,  although  you  pass  under  another  name. 
I  am  Knabsman,  the  detective." 

"Are  you?"  said  the  barrister.  ''Then,  Mr. -Knabsman,  this 
time  you  have  got  the  wrong  man.  I  am  Mr.  Jaspar  Clouda- 
man,  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

The  detective  j^avg  a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  said,  with  the 
most  provoking  coolness,  "You  must  come  with  me;  so  you 
had  bolter  get  up  and  dress  yourself:"  at  the  same  time  be 
rolievcd  him  of  one  of  his  handcuffs. 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  so  Cloudsman  obeyed,  and  suffered 
hinjseU  to  be  taken  in  a  four-wheeled  cab  to  the  police-station. 

It  so  happened  that  Job  Hardcastle  had  called  that.morning 

Lincoln's  Inn,  from  which  place  he  was  just  returning,  when 
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he  caught  i^ight  of  Mr.  Cloudsman  in  the  cab.  Job  followed 
the  vehicle,  uith  eometbfng  between  a  walk  and  a  trot. 

lit;  wuH  ut  the  police-station  as  soon  as  Mr.  Knabsman  and 
his  piisuuer.  Upon  the  latter  alighting,  Job  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  and  called  him  by  name. 

'♦Ah,  my  worthy  friend,  is  it  you?"  said  Cloudsman.  "The 
very  man  for  mv  purpose.  Go,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  my 
chambers,  and  tell  Mr.  Plodd  he  must  return  with  you  at  once. 


Do  you  understand?    1  am  arrested,  and  cannot  obtaio  mv 
lease  HOtil  some  one  cbmee  forward  to  prove  my  identiij.'' 
"Arrested!"  exclaimed  Job,  opening  his  eyes  to  their  ful 
extent. 

*'Well  I  never!  Why,  Mr.  Cloudsman,  what  be  the  mem 
of  this?    You  in  custody?    Whal  for?" 

"I  shall  have  some  diiBcnlty  in  answering  that  question, 
is  enough  to  know  that  here  I  am,  under  the  tender  care  of 
celebralod,  bnt  blundering,  Mr.  Knabsman." 

<*Well,  1  never!"  again  ejaculated  Job.  "Mr.  Cloudsn 
barrister  at  law,  to  be  taken  up,  and  brought  afore  the  'be 
It  ain't  reasonable,  and  it  canM.  be  possible!" 

''It  certainly  is,  my  friend;  yon  are  witness  of  the  humil 
ing  fact.  Mr.  Knabsman  is  obdurate,  and  refuses  to  beli 
me.  Go,  therefore,  at  once  for  my  friend  Plodd,  and  lose 
time.  Now,  be  off  at  once,  there's  a  good  fellow.  V\l 
you  well  for  the  service." 

"1  want  no  payment,'*  answered  Cloudsman 's  newly  fo 
and  faithful  friend. 

Off  Job  trotted,  never  pausing  to  take  breath  until  he 
arrived  at  the  lawyer*s  onambers.  Mr.  Flodd  returned  \ 
him,  and  very  soon  satisfied  Mr.  Knabsman  that  he  had  m 
a  most  egregious  mistake,  and  had  captured  the  wrong  mai 

The  detective  was  deeply  mortified,  and  said,  addresf 
himself  to  Cloudsman— 

**1  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  sir;  but  these  misti 
will  occur  sometimes  with  the  best  of  us.  I'm  sure  I  am  i 
sorry " 

"Say  no  more,"  interrupted  the  barrister.  "I  forgive  } 
Mr.  Knabsman,  upon  one  condition  only.^* 

"My  dear  sir,  you  may  command  the  services  of  Jem  Km 
man.'' 

"Good!    Let  us  return  to  Shortcr's  Alley." 

They  entered  the  cab  once  more,  and  were  driven  bael 
the  place  from  whence  they  came.  While  they  were  proc< 
ing  along.  Cloudsman  asked  his  companion  if  be  had  fo 
anything  in  the  room  he  occupied. 

"Found?    No!"  said  the  latter. 

"No  jewels— no  necklace?" 

"No;  certainly  not." 

Mr.  Cloudsman  explained  everything  to  his  dark-eyed  frii 
who  said,  when  the  narrative  was  oompleted,  "Well,  after 
matters  will  turn  out  better  than  we  expected.  The  neck: 
must  bo  in  my  room,  and,  when  found,  it  shall  be  handed  ( 
to  yow.    Yva  »ro  Justly  entitled  to  it." 

^'Itsccmawo  now  understand  oue  onotber,"  observed 
barrister,  with  a  smile. 

Upon  arriving  at  Shorter's  Allev,  they  both  rushed  up  sti 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  search  for  the  missing  jewels,  wfa 
however,  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding.  Mr.  Knabsman 
gau  to  lose  his  temper— he  grew  wrathful.  To  take  up 
wrong  man  was  enough,  but  not  to  be  able  to  find  an  arl 
which  was  known  to  be  in  the  room  was  too  {>ad.  If  Kn 
man  was  wrathful,  Mrs.  Clacket.  m  her  turn  wm  ostonishc 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  could  restrain  herself  no  Ion 
She  called  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  sayiug  " 
mercy's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  tell  me  what  is  the  matierr' 

**Alattor,  marm,"  growled  the  detective,  in  reply.  "Robl 
is  the  matter— felony!  A  necklace  of  great  value  waa  in 
room,  and  now  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Has  any  one  \ 
here  during  my  absence." 

"A  necklace!  I  vow  and  declare  1  never  set  eyes  upon  e 
a  thing.  A  necklace,  indeed!  What  can  a  single  gentiei 
want  with  a  trinket  like  that?" 

"That's  no  business  of  yours.    Dent  prevaricate,  womai 

"Don't  ^hat?" 

•■  Prevaricate—fen  cc! ' ' 

"The  man'g  mad!    What  do  you  mean  by  fencing?" 

"Now,  look  here,  Mrs.  Clacket!"  said  Mr.  Kn&sman, 
lone  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  when  abont  to  crofis-exai 
any  one.  "The  wisest  course  for  you  to  adopt  will  be  to  si 
the  truth. .  Uas  any  one  been  here?— any  stranger?  Now  d 
attempt  to  deceive  me,  or  it  may  go  hard  with  you." 

"Well,  ye  ph  -  there  was  a  woman,"  stammered  out  the  li 
lady. 

"Confound  it,mttrm,  tell  ub  the  truth  at  oucel"  cxclai 
the  detective,  bjistening  down  stairs,  and  entering  the  pai 
whither  he  wvs  followed  by  Cloudsman. 

"Oh,  gentlemen,  dear,  good  gentlemen,  I  would  not  1 
had  this  happen  for  the  worldl"  said  the  perturbed  Mrs.  Cla< 
'*But,  you  must  know,  1  certainly  did  think  it  a  most  rem 
able  circumstance — -  * 

"Never  mind  what  you  thought!''  exclaimed  Kjmbsi 
"Confine  yourself  to  the  facts." 
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'Yes,  bir,  of  course— that's  what  I  intend  to  do.  During 
ir  absence,  a  charwomau  has  been  in  your  room.  8ho  corn- 
need  cleaning  it;  when,  all  at  once,  to  mv  utter  astonish- 
nt,  ^Tilda  told  me  she  had  loft  it  only  halt  done;  and  that 
)  came  down  stairt;  in  a  (lurry,  and  took  herself  offV^ 
Took  herself  off,  eh!  Humph!  1  dare  say  she^s  a  cunning 
lady,  this  charwoman,  or  thinks  herself  so;  but  we  must 
I  her  out,  marm.    That's  what  we  must  do,  before  she  falls 

0  bad  company.    Do  you  see  thatf^ 
•Yes,  sir." 

'I  say  we  must  find  out  this  antiquated  and  peculiarly  hon- 

and  respectable  old  party." 

'Certainly,  sir.'' 

'Where  does  she  live?" 

4  Eh?" 

'Where  does  tliiH  old  woman  live?    Can't  you  understand  a 

in  question?" 

kCrs.  Clacket,  as  she  afterwards  observed,  was  in  such  a  state 

flustration  that  she  could  not  reply;  to  use  her  expressive 

raseology.    *'Her  heart  seemed  to  be  in  her  mouth.'' 

'What  is  her  name?  and  where  does  she  live?"  inquired  Mr. 

absman. 

'Her  name?    Lot  me  see— her  name  was  Naracot,  I  thmk. 

3,  that  was  her  name.    She  was  a  stranger  to  me.    I  never 

ployed  her  before." 

»Where  does  she  live?'' 

*She  gave  her  address  to  'Tilda." 

rhe  girl  was  had  up  and  examined.    She  had  lost  the  paper 

itaimng  the  address,  and  no  one  in  the  house  could  remem- 

r  where  it  was.    Nothing  was  known  of  the  charwoman, 

fond  the  fact  of  her  name  being  Naracot. 

3ne  lodger  after  another  came  irom  their  doors,  to  undergo 

!  searching  examination  of  Mr.  Knabsman.    They  one  and 

declared  they  knew  nothing  of  the  missing  Mrs.  Naracot 

e  detective  was  beginning  to  lose  all  patience;  he  bad  not 

ich  to  spare  at  any  time,  even  under  the  most  favorable 

cumstance.    He  stamped  with  rage;  but  this  did  not  bring 

3k  the  charwoman,  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything 

aut. 

tfrs,  Clacket  wrung  her  hands. 

dr.  Knabsman  frowned,  and  eyed  each  lodger  with  an  ex- 

jssion  of  unutterable  disguet.    He  lelt  himself  to  be  most 

serably  at  fault,  but  did  not  choose  to  confess  it. 

'Oh,  mercy  on  me,  that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day!"  ex- 

imed  the  landlady.    "I  who  have  always  boasted  of  having 

jh  resjf^ectable  lodgm^!    Wfmi  wilt  poxjr  ^"^twckw^  mi^  wh«n 

hears  of  this?"' 

'8he*s  got  tho  necklacr.  saf(»  pnough,''  observed  the  detec- 

B. 

•Foiled!  bainedl   outwitted  by  an  old  woman!''  exclaimed 
mdsman,  striking  his  clenched  fist  against  his  forehead;  and 
ibing  out  of  the  house,  Le  bent  his  way  to  his  chambers. 
'Its  no  more  than  I  expected,  my  dear  Jasper,"  said  Mr. 
)dd,  after  he  had  been   made  acquainted  with  the  issue  of^ 

1  proceedings  in  Shorter's  Alley.  "You  have  lost  the  sub- 
nce  in  running  after  the  shadow.  You  might  have  had  Isa- 
[  Wainwright." 

^Might  have  had!    And  may,  I  suppose?" 
Plodd  shook  his  head. 
'It  is  too  late,  then,"  said  his  companion. 
•My  dear  fellow,"  observed  Mr.  Plodd,  *'did  1  not  do  all  in 
power  to  persuade  you  to  have  Miss  Wainwright.    'There 
i  tide  iu  the  afiairs  ol  man,  whicli,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
to  fortune.'    You  would  not  take  the  current  when  it  would 
vo  you:  now  it  is  too  late.     1  am  engaged  to  Miss  Wain- 
iffht!" 

'1  give  you  joy!"  oxclaimcd  Cloudsman,  with  a  generosity 
ich  fairly  astonished  his  companion;  "joy.  Earnest!  I've 
^n  headstrong  and  wilful,  and  am  deservedly  punished.  1 
70  learned  a  lesson  which  1  shall  not  easily  forget," 
Some  few  months  after  this,  Mr.  Cloudsman  wasPlodd's  best 
n  on  the  interesting  occasion  of  his  wedding  with  the  beau- 
us  and  wealthy  Miss  Wainright. 

CHAPl'ER  V. 
'Whatapure,  iuuoceul  face!'  said  Captain  Calverley,  im- 
Isively,  to  his  companion. 

^ajor  Hamilton  laughed  aloud.  -Innocence  and  purity  in 
1  greenroom!  One  would  think  you  woi«e  a  greenhorn,  Cal- 
^ley." 

rhe  handsomo  Captain  bit  his  lips,  it  was  rarely  he  ex- 
jed  himself  to  ridicule;  and  in  his  far  from  grecnhornish 
te,  he  felt  his  friend's  sarcasm  was  merited . 


"Is  she  a&  Actress,  then?"  he  asked,  in  well-feigned  surprise. 

"Yes;  actr'eM  or  singer— what  you  will." 

Innoooncein  the  green-room,  indeed!  But  the  fair  face  he 
had  just  passed  had  called  up  the  memory  of  another  face— a 
face  last  seen  white,  and  pure,  and  passionless  as  the  driven 
snow.  How  eould  anything  that  resembled  Lucy  Mainwaring 
be  otherwise  than  innocent?  He  was  not  nuch  a  greenhorn  as 
to  make  his  friend  the  confident  of  the  reason  of  that  suppress- 
ed sigh;  and  hastily  making  some  excuse  for  leaving  him,  he 
turned  down  a  street  that  ran  parallel  to  that  down  which  the 
girl  had  passed. 

Florence  Granger  steadily  pursued  her  way.  She  had  frown- 
ed a  little,  and  quickened  her  pace',  as  she  passed  the  two  offi- 
cers, for  Major  Hamilton  was  well  known  to  her  as  one  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  green-room  haunters.  She  had  been 
conscious  of  the  prolonged  gaze  of  his  companion,'  and  feeling 
pretty  sure  that  the  Major  and  his  friend  were  on  a  par,  her 
only  anxiety  was  to  escape  them  without  molestation. 

Florence  was  hurrying  to  give  her  ill-paid  singing  lesson  at 
a  "seminary  for  young  ladies,"  her  thoughts  engrossed  with 
the  misery  she  had  left  at  home,  and  calculating,  over  and  over 
again,  bow  far  her  scanty  earnings  would  go  towards  arresting 
the  starvation  that  threatened  those  so  dear. 

It  was  the  old  story.  A  father  mad  after  speculation.  The 
gradual  sinking  of  his  unhappy  family  from  competence  to 
abject  want.  The  sickness  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  scant 
living  and  wearing  anxiety  to  the  last  stage,  when  the  mother 
lay  dying  on  a  wretched  pallet,  her  end  hastened  by  the  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The  father  little  better. 
Two  young  sisters  crying  ^or  food.  The  landlord  clamorous 
for  rent.  And  to  fight  against  all  this,  only  Florence  and  her 
wondrous  voice. 

It  was  not  astoulshiug  that  she  forgot  the  two  gentlemen  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight;  nor  that  she  should  be  quite 
unconscious  that  the  Captain  followed  her,  till  she  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  school-house. 

That  terrible  episode  of  his  wasted  life,  when  he  stood  by 
the  death-bod  of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved, 
would  have  wrought  a  salutary  change  in  most  men.  But  with 
Captain  Calverley,  the  carelessness  and  levity  that  bordered 
upon  profligacy,  were  too  deeply  engrained  in  hie  character. 
True,  he  did  not  seek  out  fresh  objects  of  admiration  for  some 
time  after  Lucy^s  death.  But  when  chance  placed  them  in  his 
way,  he  pursued  them  almost  as  warmly  as  in  former  times; 
and  now  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  some  impulse 
Af  a  virtuous  kind  that  caused  him  to  hurry  after  Florence- 
some  act  of  atoncmoni  towards  Lucy. 

The  Captain's  ijursuit  seemed  already  to  have  cast  a  shadow 
over  Florence's  life.  Everything  went  wrong  that  day;  the 
pupils  were  unusually  provoking;  the  schoolmistress  was  cross; 
she  got  home  late,  to  find  that  her  mother's  sufferings  were  at 
an  end.  Death!  But  no  reprieve  for  Florence!  She  might 
weep,  but  she  must  not  stay.  If  she  failed  to  appear  that 
night,  the  manager  would  probably  dismiss  her.  She  was  very 
late  at  the  theatre.  She  dared  not  run,  for  fear  of  getting  out 
of  breath,  for  she  had  to  go  on  fifet  Some  one  was  8^Jtanding 
in  the  doorway,  and,  all  unknowingly,  Florence  gave  the  figure 
a  slight  push. 

The  girl  turned  sharply. 

"It's  like  your  impudence.  Grainger!''  she  cried,  in  a  coarse, 
harsh  voice. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Florence,  meekly,  hurrying  in. 

"What  a  state  you're  in!'^  said  the  manager,  angrily,  giving 
her  a  by'no  means  complimentary  look.  "I  declare  you're  not 
fit  to  go  on." 

Florence  said  nothing.  If  she  had  attempted  to  give  her 
miserable  excuse,  she  would  have  broken  down  outright;  so 
she  gulped  down  the  great  sob,  and  went  on  bathing  her  eyes. 

*'What  a  handsome  man!"  said  the  girl  who  stood  in  the 
doorway,  to  another  of  the  ballet  corps.  "I  wonder  if  he's  up 
to  a  lark?" 

"No  go  Cor  you,  Fanny,"  retorted  the  other.  'He  lias  never 
look  his  eyes  otf  Grainger  since  she's  come  in." 

"Well,  she's  a  nice  one  to  make  a  conquest,  1  must  say!" 
answered" Fanny  Naracot.  "We'll  see  if  we  cannot  oust  her, 
any^vay!"  and  she  shot  a  glance  of  hatred  at  the  young  singer. 

When  Florence  went  on  for  her  part,  the  stranger  disappear- 
ed from  behind  the  scenes.  The  jealous  eyes  of  Fanny  Naracot, 
on  whoym  the  handsome  Captain  had  made  a  great  impression, 
noted  i(.  She  had  always  hated  Florence,  for  the  difference 
that  she.  knew  there  was  between  them,  but  to-night  her  hatred 
increased  tenfold. 

"Ah,  you're  trying  to  trap  him  with  your  airs  and  graces. 
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are  you?"  she  mnttered,  looking  savagely  at  Florence  from  a 
chink  in  the  scene;  "but  I'll  foil  you  this  time— I  will,  if  I  dio 
for  it!'>  she  added,  stamping  her  foot  as  if  she  crushed  Flor- 
ence beneath  it. 

Florence  excelled  herself  that  night.  It  was  a  pathetic  part 
she  had  to  take,  and  she  sang  out  of  her  deep  load  of  grief. 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  theatre.  The  manager  was  de- 
lighted. He  forgave  Florence  her  red  eyes.  He  forgave  even 
the  two  great  tears  that  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as,  with  a  low 
wail,  she  ended  her  successful  song.  All  eyes  followed  the  pale 
singer  as  she  disappeared. 

A  different  reception  awaited  her,  however,  In  the  green- 
room. There  were  scowls,  and  cross  looks,  and  jealous  mut- 
terings.  Florence  saw  nothing  of  them;  her  song  had  eased 
her;  It  was  as  If  she  cried  forth  some  of  her  sorrow,  and  it 
had  been  heard.  She  had  forgotten  manager,  audience,  fellow- 
actors— all,  for  a  time. 

'^YouVe  made  a  good  hit  to-night.  It  helps  one  on,  to  sing 
at  a  fellow,  don't  itr'  said  a  spiteful  voice  at  her  ear. 

Florence  started,  and  drew  back  a  little.  She  had  a  horror 
of  Fanny  Naracot,  the  ballet-dancer. 

**I  donH  know  what  you  meafi,'*  she  answered,  coltfly. 

'^You  mean  to  pretend  jou  weren't  singing  and  making  eyes 
at  him?''  said  Fanny,  indicating,  with  a  jerk  of  her  elbow  Cap- 
tain Calverley.  who  bad  again  come  into  the  green-room. 

"Uush!  he  will  hear  you,"  said  Florence,  as,  glancing  in  the 
direction  of  Fanny's  arm,  she  saw  ihe  straneer  who  had  stared 
so  intently  at  her  m  the  afternoon,  with  his  large,  lustrous  eyes 
fixed  upon  her. 

"Pll  tell  you  what,  Florence  Grainger,"  cried  Fanny,  tremb- 
ling with  rage  as  she  saw  the  glance  of  recognition;  "you're 
the  deepest,  wickedest  hussy  here,  in  spite  of  your  white  face 
and  demure  ways.    It's  all  put  on—  that's  what  it  is!" 

Before  Florence  could  reply,  Captain  Calverly  approached 
her. 

"May  1  bo  allowed  to  compliment  you  on  your  performance?'' 
he  said,  in  a  most  fascinating  manner.  '1  was  really  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  treat." 

Florence  blushed  deeply.  There  was  souiethiug  in  his  man- 
ner that  charmed  at  the  same  time  that  it  frightened  her. 

"You  are  very  kiud,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh,  Miss  Grainger's  so  accustomed  to  compliments,  you 
muBt  not  expect  her  to  be  struck  all  of  a  heap  with  what  you 
ssay,"  cut  in  Fanny  Naracot. 

She  mi^ht  have  spared  herself  the  tiouble  of  speaking. 
The  Captam  never  so  much  as  glanced  at  her,  but  stood  gazing 
at  Florence. 

Fanny  was  furious.  8ho  iunicd  to  go,  and  in  passiug  Flor- 
ence coutiived  to  catclr  her  thin  dross,  and  make  a  great  rent 
that  e^tposed  poor  Florence's  not  over-tidy  undergarments. 

She  pretended  great  regret,  and  in  her  endeavors  to  repair 
the  mischief,  contrived  to  attract  one  look  from  the  handsome 
Captain. 

That  night,  as  Florence  went  homo,  iwo  persons  dogged  hei 
footsteps— Captain  Calverley  and  Fanny  Naracot. 

"You're  late  to-night,  Fan,"  said  Mrs.  Naracot. 

''Am  I?"  replied  Fanny,  gruffly. 

"Anything  new,  my  jewel?" 

"Lor',  don't  bother  me,  mother.  New,  uu  what  should 
there  bo  new?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Fan,''  said  the  charwoman,  meekly; 
"but  I  thought  pVaps'as  something  partickler  kep  you."  * 

"There,  never  you  mind,  mother,  what  kept  me.  or  what 
didn't  keep  me-  but  give  me  a  bit  of  supper,  and  then  I'll  go 
to  bed.    There's  rehearsal  again  to-morrow." 

The  obedient  Mrs.  Naracot  set  about  satisfying  the  wishes  of 
hor  offspring.  Bold,  and  pert,  und  blowsy,  Fanny  was  perfec- 
tion in  her  eves;  and  the  good  woman  honestly  believed  the 
theatre  could  not  be  kept  going  without  the  aid  of  her  child's 
charms  and  talents. 

Fanny  went  to  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  She  had  work- 
ed herself  into  a  regular  frenzy  of  jealousy  about  the  hand- 
some Captain;  and  win  his  notice,  In  some  way  or  other,  she 
was  resolved. 

The  week  that  follo>yed  the  day  of  her  mother'ti  death  was 
the  most  wretched  week  of  Florence  Grainger's  life.  Toil  and 
struggle  as  she  would,  she  could  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door;  and  yet  every  night  she  had  to  put  on  a  smiling  face,  and 
siug,  and  look  gay  and  happy.  She  had  always  hated  the  life 
of  a  professional  singer,  but  now  it  was  becoming  insupport- 
able. Fanny  Naracot  had  contrived  to  get  Iwo  or  three  others 
to  join  with  her  to  torment  Florence.  Fanny  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  aiders  and  abcttoi-s  -  there  were  plenty  who  hated 


Florence  cordially,  quite  as  much  for  her  conquest  of  the  b 
some  Captain,  who  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  and  so  suprei 
indifferent  to  them,  as  for  her  success  on  the  bofurds. 

"Take  my  umbrella,"  said  a  low  voice  at  Florence's  bid( 
one  Saturday  night,  the  troupe  poured  out  in  the  pitiless  i; 

Florence  could  not  refuse  without  absolute  nidene^: 
so,  for  the  first  time,  Captain  Calverley  gained  his  desire, 
walked  home  with  Florence  Grainger. 

Whatever  hesitation  he  might  once  have  had,  he  wai  c 
resolved  now  to  win  the  love  of  the  opera  girl.  He  had  g 
far  as  that  in  his  reflections^what  further  object  ho  ba 
view  there  would  be  time  tc  think  abou  t  by-and-by. 

The  walk  home  had  never  seemed  so  short  to  Florence, 
she  blushed  even  in  the  darkness  when  she  remembered 
the  stranger  had  drawn  from  her  all  her  sad  history. 

"I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  myself,"  said  the  owner  ol 
lustrous  eyes.  "Let  me  feel  that  my  trouble  has  wrought ; 
good  by  urging  me  to  help  another  in  distress.' - 

It  was  in  vam  Florence  refused.  He  pleaded  so  patheti 
—it  was  so  entirely  out  of  kindness  to  him— that  at  last 
ence  accepted  the  five-pound  note. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  right  she  should  sacrifice  her 
feelings  for  the  sake  of  those  suffering  ones,  and  the  m 
would  do  them  iocalculable  ggod. 

"I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  walk  home  ou  Saturday,"  i 
Fanny,  as  Florence  came  in  to  rehearsal.  "It's  a  pit; 
Moxon  has  forbid  followers  at  rehearsal." 

"Why  are  you  always  so  cruel,  Fannv?"  cried  Florence 
petuouslv,  "1  have  never  injured  you!'' 

"You  havenH  injured  me?"  Fanny  hissed,  glaring  down 
her.  "You  say  you  have  not  injured  me?  I  tell  you  you 
iqjured  me  mortally!  So  now  don't  put  on  that  look  of  i 
ed  innocence!" 

Florence  stared,  ustouished  at  her  vehemence 

'<I  love  that  man!"  Fanny  went  on,  forgetting  all  modes 
her  anger— "that  new  lover  of  yours!  And  ne  would 
loved  me  too  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  arts  and  wiles! 
I'll  be  revenged  on  you  -on  both  of  ^ou!  I  gave  you  wai 
at  the  beginning:  you  wouldn't  heed  it,  but  you'll  see  book 
1  meant  it!" 

Florence  turned  very  pale.  That  new  love  had  been 
ing  mighty  etrides,  and  threats  of  vengeance  against  hin 
terrible  to  hear. 

Some  weeks  passed— uach  day  seeing  poor  Florence 
engrossed  in  her  devoted  love,  aud  Fanny  more  madly  ii 
ated  by  hor  jcmloxMy.  It  wa  true  Captain  Calverley 
spoken  to  her  once  or  twice  when  Florence  was  not  by 
had  even  complimented  her  on  her  pas  de  deox;  but  Fann 
dei*stood  well  enough  the  sheer  carelessness  of  his  manne 
was  in  vain  she  plaited  and  frizsled  her  jet  bUok  hair 
spent  every  available  penny  on  gay  ribbons.  Florence, 
her  dingy  brown  hair,  coiled  plainly  rouud  her  head, 
prisoner  the  Captain's  eyes. 

At  length  Fanny  worked  herself  to  such  a  state  ibat  bb 
gan  to  grow  thin  and  pale.  Her  mother  was  incooso 
about  her;  and,  at  last,  wormed  out  the  story  of  her  fai 
love  for  the  Captain. 

It  was  in  vain  the  charwoman  cogitated,  aud  thought 
thought,  with  scrubbiug  brush  suspended  in  the  air;  she  ( 
hit  upon  no  plan  which  should  make  the  gallant  Captaio 
ceptible  uf  her  daughter's  charms.  Love  potions  were  o 
fashion,  or  the  widow  would  have  starved  herself  lo  pun 
one  for  the  Captain's  benefit. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand.  One  cveuiug  Fann^  came  b 
looking  brighter  than  she  had  done  since  the  night  whci 
Captain  and  Florence  vanished  under  cover  of  the  fric 
umbrella. 

"I'm  going  to  be  prima  douua  in  the  pantomime,  mot 
she  said,  as  she  throw  aside  her  bonnet. 

"Laws,  why  you're  in  luck,  Fanny!  But  I  think  you 
always  a  bit  of  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Moxon.'' 

Fanny's  lips  curled.  "Not  much  favour  iu  thiii,  au> 
Most  of  the  girls  dou't  like  floating  on  a  cloud;  but  I'l 
frightened!" 

"You've  a  brave  heart,  Fan— you  always  bad— like 
poor  dear  father;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  very  dangeroue." 

"Oh,  no!  Only  they're  all  such  a  set  of  poor  silly  cow 
They  stared  wheu  I  said  I'd  do  it,  and  Mr.  Moxon  was  as 
like  as  could  be.  I'm  glad  to  t<^ach  them  something,  i 
them.    Ho  likes   bravery,  too.    1   heard   him  say  so  l 

'♦Well,  well,  youniP^aibyiJt-?iQtQgi§;  anyway."  m\ 
mother,  consolingly. 
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Fanny  lived  iu  a  perpetual  flatter  from  the  time  of  the  as- 
signment of  the  parts  till  the  grand  first  night.  She  had  taught 
herself  to  look  upon  this  as  the  casting  die.  If  anything  could 
win  the  Captain's  admiration,  it  was  a  feat  like  this.  She  was 
resolved  he  should  compliment  her,  and  then  she  would  fall  at 
his  feet,  and  tell  him  she  did  it  for  love  of  him.  Surely,  he 
would  not  be  obdurate.  He  would  transfer  his  affections,  and 
then  she  would  crush  that  hatefUl  Grainger— crush  her  and 
^pum  her  in  her  misery.  She  had  the  programme  all  cut  and 
dried;  it  was  only  waiting  to  be  put  in  action. 

Boxing  Night  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  usual  crowds. 
Captain  Calverley  was  there  (he  never  missed  a  night  now)-- 
^0  was  Major  Ilamilton— so  was  Mrs.  Naracot. 

The  widow  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  Fanny 
bad  not  confided  the  whole  of  her  scheme;  but  the  charwoman 
kuew  that  she  considered  her  happiness  depended  on  the 
night's  work.  Moreover,  she  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  ma- 
terial danger  for  her  child.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  Fanny  told 
her  that  she  had  gone  through  it  twenty  times  before  at  re- 
heareal.  The  poor  mother  trembled  from  the  first  moment  the 
pantomime  began. 

The  manager  himself  was  not  altogether  easy.  Nobody  but 
himself  and  the  carpenters  knew  the  real  danger. 

The  corps  de  ballet  joked  and  chatted,  and  quizzed  and 
quarreled,  as  usual;  but  even  they  looked  on  with  a  little  ex- 
citement when  Fanny  oame  forward  to  make  her  final  spring, 
and  take  her  elevated  position  as  Queen  of  the  Clouda. 

She  looked  extremely  well.  The  star-colored  dress  became 
her  bright  complexion,  and  contrasted  admirably  with  the 
sparkling  eyes  and  jetty  hair. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the  audience  as  she 
came  tripping  down  a  mountain  path,  and  many  of  the  girls 
wished  they  had  clutched  this  golden  opportunir^  of  winning 
^>uch  applause.  It  was  too  late  now.  Fanny  had  seized  the 
moment.  Fanny  stood  there  the  centre  of  attraction.  Fanny 
was  l^eir  queen,  in  whose  blaze  of  splendor  their  charms  be- 
came  as  nothing. 

Even  the  handsome  Captain  gave  her  a  look  of  admiration, 
and  indolently  clapped  nis  hands.  Fanny  saw  the  action- 
caught  tiie  glance.  Her  eyes  flashed  brighter— a  deeper  color 
came  to  her  cheek,  and  her  breath  came  short  and  hurried,  as 
she  made  one  light,  graceful  spring,  and  mounted  on  her  ethe- 
rifd  throne. 

The  cloud  did  not  seem  to  feel  its  burden,  or  if  it  did,  it  was 
proud  of  ita  Queen.  Higher  and  higher  it  floated  in  blue 
npooe.  Every  eye  followed  it  with  delight  They  praised  the 
sclreBs  for  her  grace  mA^eAtti^  m^v  nno  y  •  "»  *ftQ"gWo~ 
the  ODUragouf  the  poor  girl  that  had  thus  risked  her  life.  Her 
conraanionB  knew  these  was  danger,  but  it  was  with  as  mnch 
cnriosity  as  anxiety  that  they  looked  on. 

Still,  noiselessly  and  graoefiilly  the  cloud  floated  upwards, 
with  Fanny  reclining  indolently  on  the  unsubstantial  air. 
Higher  still.  The  Qneen  gently  waved  her  hand,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a  fierce,  angry  sound  of  crashing  wood.  The 
spectators  looked  on  undismayed;  they  thought  it  was  part  of 
the  fairy  scene. 

Not  so  the  manager-  not  so  poor  Mrs.  Naracot.  That  sound 
strack  on  them  as  a  knell.  The  manager  knew  his  machinery 
had  given  way— the  mother  knew  her  child  was  in  peril  of  her 
life.  Quick  as  light,  the  crashing  sound  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  thud.  Cloud,  Queen,  all  fell  in  one  mingled  heap. 
There  was  one  wild,  piercing  cry  from  the  poor  crushed  Queen, 
and  then,  for  an  instant,  utter  silence.  Only  for  an  instant: 
then  cries  and  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  terror  rose  loud 
and  high.  The  manager  sprang  to  where  the  poor  girl  lay 
moaning  in  agony.  At  a  signal  from  him,  the  curtain  fell,  and 
''hut  out  idle  curiosity. 

^♦♦*»*** 

•The  Captain's  been  here  to  ask  after  ye,  my  darlin',"  said 
Mrs.  Naracot,  going  softly  into  the  room  where  Fanny  lay. 

The  girl  started,  and  tried  to  raise  herself  in  bed,  in  her 
eagerness  to  hear;  then  fell  back  with  a  moan  of  pain. 

"What  did  he  say,  mother?    Tell  me  every  word.- * 

''He  said  as  how  it  was  awful  you  should  have  suflered  so 
much  IVom  your  bravery.  He  was  awful  angry  with  Mr.  Mox- 
on,  too.  He  says  he's  iiure  as  he  knew  the  danger.  He's  go- 
ing to  get  yon  up  a  subscription  to  set  you  up  for  life,'^  he  says, 
"DOW,  as  you'll  never  be  iU>leto  dance  again;"  and  the  mother 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  apron. 

'But  did  he  say  anything  more  about  me,  mother?    Did  he 


"Laws!  he  talked  such  a  lot  about  you,  I  can't  remember  it 
all,  Fan,^'  Mrs.  Naracot  replied,  anxious,  at  all  hazards,  to 
Boothe  her. 

'•Did  he  say  he  would  come  again,  mother?" 

"Ah,  that  he  did.  He  said  he  should  be  here  soon  to  hear 
how  you  was  going  on,  and  what  the  doctor  said  about  your 
leg.    He  seemed  awful  frightened  of  your  being  a  cripple.'- 

"I  must  get  up  and  see  him  next  time  b«  comes,"  said  Fan- 
ny, after  a  short  pause. 

"Well,  well;  there's  plenty  of  time  yet;  we'll  boe  about  it, 
Fan.    The  doctor  says  ye  mustn't  move  yet  on  no  account." 

"I  don't  care  what  thejdoctor  says;  I  must  see  him." 

True  to  his  promise.  Captain  Calverley  called  again.  He 
was  really  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  dancinggirl,  whose 
means  of  securing  a  livelihood  seemed  ruined.  But  Fanny*s 
vanity  interpreted  the  Captain's  kindness  differently;  she 
thonghther  scheme  had  succeeded,  and  that  at  last  she  had 
tonched  the  Captain's  heart.  In  spite  of  her  urgent  entreaties, 
her  mother  had  prevented  her  from  getting  up  to  see  him  the 
second  time  he  called;  but  she  almost  repented  her  firmness 
when  she  saw  how  Fanny  fumed  and  fretted. 

''It's  cruel,  mother,"  she  said,  in  one  of  her  most^ passionate 
moods,  '^to  deny  me  the  only  pleasure  that  is  left  me.  Fear  to 
make  me  a  cripplel  Nonsense,  I  am  a  cripple!  I  know  the 
doctor  lies  when  he  says  I  may  be  able  to  get  about  again  with 
a  leg  smashed  like  that!"  and  she  pointed  to  the  bound  and 
aching  limb. 

"Well  Fan,  next  time  you  shall  get  up." 

*<Next  time!  P'raps  he  won't  come  again!  He'll  think  1 
don't  care  about  seeing  him,  and  be  huffed!" 

The  Captain  did  come  again;  and,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
warning  and  her  mother's  fears,  Fanny  was  up  and  ready  to 
receive  him  on  the  sofa  of  the  little  sitting-room. 

Captain  Calverley  was  the  same  kind,  careless,  indiff'erent, 
fascinating  man  he  always  was.  He  made  manv  inquiries  re- 
specting Fanny's  health,  and  the  probability  of  her  ever  being 
able  to  resume  her  occupation,  these  things  Fanny  managed 
to  twist  into  a  convincing  proof  of  his  affection.  She  ogled 
him,  and  even  dared  to  let  her  hand  rest  on  his.  He  did  not 
shake  it  off;  but,  more  amused  than  flattered  by  her  persistent 
oflfers  of  love  and  devotion,  suffered  it  to  remain  there.  He 
did  not  actually  encourage  her  in  her  folly,  but  he  was  too 
idle  or  too  careless  to  repulse  it.  When  he  left,  Fanny  was  in 
a  flutter  of  excitement.    He  loved  her,  she  felt  sure  of  it.   She 


Poor  Mrs.  Naracot  had  an  ill  time  of  K  Ijnt  she  never  mnr- 
mored.  Fan  COold  do  no  wrong  in  her  eyes;  and  l^was  touch- 
ing to  seethe  poor  woman  snatch  every  possible  moment  from 
her  toil  to  come  and  attend  upon  her  child. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  imperiously,  a  few  days  after  the  Cap- 
tain's visit,  "yon  mnst  go  to  the  theatre,  and  tell  that  Grainger 
girl  to  come  and  see  me.    I  want  to  talk  to  her." 

''Why,  I  thought  you  hated  her,  Fan?  I'm  sure  I-ve  heard 
yon  say  so  a  score  of  times.  She's  the  Capting's  sweet'art, 
ain't  sh3?" 

"Never  you  mind,  mother!"  said  Fan,  gnashing  her  teeth 
with  raffe.  "I  want  to  see  her,  and  you  must  go  and  tell 
her  so." 

Obedient  Mrs.  Naracot  set  forth  on  her  mission.  A  good 
many  of  the  players  had  been  to  see  their  comrade,  but  some 
instinctive  fear  bad  made  Florence  hold  aloof.  She  felt  that 
Fanny  knew  her  secret,  and  hated  her  for  it. 

Florence  was  intensely,  serenely  happy.  The  Captain  talk- 
ed constantly  of  the  day  when  she  should  be  his  wife,  and 
Florence  listened  and  believed.  Already  he  had  done  much  to 
ameliorate  her  condition.  Her  father  had  rallied  with  care  and 
good  nourishment,  and  Captain  Calverley  ^ad  obtained  him 
some  light  employment.  The  two  children  had  been  put  to 
school.  So  Florence  had  her  time  free  to  devote  to  her  voca- 
tion—the Captain. 

She  was  very  much  surprised  when  she  heard  Fanny 's  mes- 
sage, but  she  went  at  once . 

Fanny  received  her  smilingly,  and  seemed  anxious  to  forget 
all  that  was  disagreeable,  and  to  start  on  a  new  footing. 

Florence  was  too  happy  to  bear  malice,  and  so  she  sat  and 
chatted,  and  told  her  ill  the  incidents  of  tfie  life  in  the  green. 
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*'I  suppose  Captain  Oalverley  don't  come  so  often  now?" 
said  Fanny,  caremlly  looking  away  from  Florence. 

Florence  started  a  little.  "Hem!  T  donH  know.  About  the 
same,  I  think.'' 

Fanny  knitted  her  browp.    ''He  comes  h^ie  a  ^ood  deal, 
she  said. 

Now,  For  some  inexplicable  reft.*=on,  Captain  Calvorley  had 
never  mentioned  these  visits  to  Florence,  and  she  conld  not 
help  starting  and  turning  pale.  , 

Fanny  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  now,  and  not  a  smgle  move- 
ment  escaped  her. 

"He's  done  no  end  of  things  for  me,  since  I've  been  ill,  she 
went  on;  "and  I'm  sure  he  seems  to  question  more  closely 
about  how  I  feel  than  mother  herself.  What  a  handsome  man 
he  is!    I  seems  never  to  be  tired  of  looking  into  his  eyes." 

She  waited  a  moment,  to  see  if  Florence  made  any  answer; 
but  as  none  came,  she  rattled  on. 

"Do  you  know,  I  was  awful  jealous  of  you  at  one  time!  I 
thought  the  Captain  was  struck  by  your  singing,  Ilowover, 
he  sa^s  he  likes  dancing  bettor  than  music;"  and  Fanny  gave 
a  malicious  laugh. 

Florence  still  sat  silent,  looking  very  white.  Fanny's  words 
were  agony.  If  Captain  Calverley  really  had  no  evil  motives 
in  thoso  visits,  why  had  he  so  studiously  concealed  the  fact  of 
them  from  her  ? 

Fanny  watched  her  with  delighl.  "You  look  quite  pale," 
she  said.    ••!  expect  this  room's  too  warm  for  you." 

"It  is  rather  close,"  Florence  said,  faintly.  "T  think  1  must 
go  now.'^ 

"You  will  come  again,  won't  you?  It's  so  dull  lying  here; 
and  I  like  to  hear  how  you  all  goes  on.  You'll  promise  to 
come?" 

Florence  promised  anything  to  get  away  and  be  alone. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far,  when  who  should  she  see  coming 
towards  her  but  Captain  Calverley.  He  was  going  to  the  Nar- 
aoots !    So  all  Fanny  had  said  was  true ! 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  avoid  him;  but  the  Cap- 
tain's eye  was  too  keen.  He  had  soon  her.  So  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  wait  till  he  came  up. 

The  change  in  her  manner  struck  h'uu  instantly.  Florence 
could  not  look  up  in  his  face  and  smile,  as  was  her  onstom. 
She  was  deadly  pale,  and  it  was  an  effort  to  keep  back  the 
tear. 

C^tain  Calverley  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment, 

"What  is  it,  Florence?'-'  he  stud,  etoying  the  haml  that  was 
about  to  take  his  arm,  and  holding  it  m  his. 

"Nothing,"  murmured  Florence. 

"You -would  not  cry  for  nothing,  Florence,"  he  siiid.  Erravfly, 
'Tell  me,  honestly,  what  troubles  y<mS-' 

"It  troubleaona  Uint  yon  navd  not  behaved  honestly  to  me !" 
Florence  burst  out  passionately,  snatching  away  her  hand. 

The  Captain  looked  staggered.  Hia  conscience  ^tm  not 
clear  enough  to  hear  such  a  charge  unmoved. 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

"I  mean  that,  while  you  have  been  pretending  to  love  me, 
you  loved  Fanny  Naracot  all  the  time." 

** la  that  all?"  said  the  Captain,  immensely  relieved.  ''We 
will  soon  get  rid  of  that  bugbear,  little  one.  Come— don't 
let^s  stand  here !"  And  Florence,  iU  unresisting,  allowed  him 
to  place  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  lead  her  away. 

"The  idea  of  that  conceited  little  vixen?"  the  Captain  chuck- 
eled.  "And  has  she  told  you  this  clever  .story  herself,  Flor- 
ence?" 

"She  told  me  you  had  been  there  constantly,  and  had  done 
everything  for  her;  and  that  once  she  had  been  jealous  of  me, 
but  now  she  was  not." 

"She  said  that,  did  she,  darling  mine?  And  you  were  silly 
enough  to  believe  her?" 

Florence  hung  her  head. 

'1  thought  you  had  more  trust  in  me.  little  oue,'"  said  the 
Captain,  in  an  injured  tone  of  voice.  "Ilowever,  we  will  not 
talk  about  that.  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  have  been  several 
times  to  the  Naracots'  since  the  girl's  accident.  I  was  sincere- 
ly sorry  for  her.  I  thought  she  was  rather  affectionate,  to  tell 
the  truth:  but  I  let  the  poor  wretch  amuse  herself.  She  shall 
be  punished  now,  though.  The  idea  of  such  malicel  She 
thought  she  was  going  to  make  a  quarrel  between  you  and  me; 
but  it  will  want  some  one  cleverer  than  Miss  Naracot  to  do 
thaL" 

'•Then  you  don't  really  oare  for  her?"  said  Florence,  be- 
seechingly. 

"No;  I  care  for  uo^ne  but  you,  Florence.    Do  you  believe 


What  would  not  Florence  have  believed  from  him  ? 

She  could  only  beg  forgiveness,  and  promise  never,  nevor 
to  doubt  again. 

Some  time  pas.'^ed  after  that  befon*  Captain  Calverley  called 
upon  the  Naracots  again.  He  sent  them  some  money  that  h^ 
had  collected  for  them,  and  wrote  a  few  linos  at  the  Bamo 
time. 

Fanny  lived  upon  that  scrap  of  paper  for  days  after.  The 
egr  agions  vanity  of  the  girl  found  food  in  the  simplest  circum- 
stt  nces. 

Captain  Calverley  was  determined  to  punish  her  for  her 
cruelty  to  Florence,  and  it  was  part  of  his  plan  not  to  ande 
ceive  her  yet  as  to  his  real  sentiments. 

Florence  had  not  had  courage  to  go  again. 

Fanny  was  thinking  whether  it  wos  not  time  to  send  for  her, 
on  some  pretext,  to  show  her  the  Captain's  letter;  bnt  she  re- 
solved to  wait  a  little  longer. 

At  last  the  Captain  came.  He  did  not  slay  very  long,  and 
Fanny  fancied  his  manner  was  less  cordial. 

How  she  fumed  and  fretted  after  his  depaituixi.  How  ahe 
worried  her  poor  mother  with  what  the  Captain  said  and  how 
the  Captain  looked. 

"I  think  he  despises  us,  mother,  because  we  are  so  poor.  1 
saw  him  looking  round  the  room  very  scornful  like.  Oh,  if  1 
was  only  able  to  dance  again,  I  would  get  rich  !  He  should 
love  me— I  vow  he  should!" 

Poor  Mrs.  Naracot  would  only  too  willingly  have  got  rich 
immediately  at  Fanny's  desire.  But,  char  as  hard  as  she 
would,  tiie  result  was  small. 

She  became  a  little,  a  very  little,  kjis  honest  than  she  used 
to  be.  She  would  not  have  taken  a  great  thing  for  the  world; 
but  bits  of  lace  and  riband,  or  a  dirty  flower,  did  «o  please 
poor  Fan!  I  am  afraid;  if  any  cash-box  had  been  left  open  \n 
her  way,  it  would  have  farc(l  badly. 

The  next  time  the  Captain  called,  he  was  with  a  friend. 
Fanny  had  been  worse  that  day,  and  thinking  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  coming,  had  not  left  her  bed-  Her  mother  was 
out  at  work;  so  one  of  the  women  lodging  iu  the  houBe  had 
shown  the  gentlemen  up,  and  then  left  them  to  tell  Fanny. 

It  was  in  vain  she  fumed.  She  could  not  dress  herself  and 
get  into  the  next  room  alone.  The  woman  was  surly,  because 
she  got  grumbling  instead  of  thanks,  for  her  neighborly  kind- 
ness, and  so  went  angrily  down  stairs,  and  left  Fanny  to  shift 
for  herself. 

Captain  Calverley  and  hi.s  friend  were  talking  together.  She 
could  hear  that.  If  .she  could  not  see  him,  at  least  she  could 
stredn  her  ears  to  catch  each  precious  word. 

The  friend  was  lalkintf  and  lauffhinc  at  sometbiag  Calverley 
nattsatd;  and  she  heard  the  Captain  say,  tirmnwcir,  *  They'll 
never  catch  me,  depend  upon  it." 

'*Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other.  -You'll  get  caughi 
some  day.  What  are  you  here  for?  Kvery  one  knows  the 
girl's  as  fond  of  you  as  she  can  be." 

"They  all  are,"  replied  the  Captain.  "Ive  been  persecuted 
by  the  women  since  myr  yonUi  upwards.' ' 

His  friend  lauded  immoderately.  Fanny  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  door  and  open  it  wider.  The  Captain's  ear  caught 
the  faint  creak.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  daring  Fanny  to  be 
castigated. 


PARLOR      AMUSEMENTS      FOR     OUR 
YOUNG    FOLKS. 


THE   CARD  FOIXD  AT  THB  .SECOND   GLE.SS. 

Offer  the  cards  to  any  one,  and  let  him  draw  one,  You  then 
hold  the  cards  behind  your  back,  and  tell  him  to  place  his  card 
on  the  top.  Pretend  to  make  a  great  shuflling,  but  only  turn 
that  card  with  lis  back  to  the  others,  still  keeping  it  at  tho  top. 
Then  hold  up  the  cards  with  their  faces  towards  tho  spectator, 
and  ask  him  if  the  bottom  card  is  his.  While  doing  so,  you  in- 
spect his  card  at  your  leisure,  lie  of  course  denies  it,  and  you 
begin  shuflling  again  furiously.  "Let  me  do  that,"  he  will 
probably  say;  so,  as  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  wilh  hb 
card,  you  let  him  shuOlo  as  much  as  be  likes,  and  then,  when 
you  get  tho  cards  back  af^in,  shuOlle  until  his  card  is  at  the 
bottom.  Then  pass  tb«m  behind  your  back,  make  a  rofiBing 
noise  with  them,  and  show  him  his  *own  card  at  the  bottom. 
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POETRY 

HAPPY  DAYS. 
Come  baok--ooiiie  back— thoa  yonthftil  time! 

Wben  joy  and  innooeiice  wece  oars,   , 
Vfhen  lifo  was  in  its  venial  prime, 

And  redolent  of  sweets  and  flowers. 
Gome  back !  and  let  us  roam  once  more, 

Free-hearted  throagh  life's  pleasant  ways, 
And  gather  garlands  as  of  yore. 

Come  back— come  back—  ye  happy  days ! 

Come  back— come  back!— 'twas  pleasant  then 

To  oherish  Faith  in  Love  and  Truth, 
For  nothing  in  dispraise  of  men 

Uad  sour'd  the  temper  of  our  youth; 
Come  back !— and  let  us  still  believe 

The  gorgeous  dream  romance  displays, 
Nor  trust  the  tale  that  mon  deceive. 

Come  back    come  back  ~ye  happy  days  I 

Come  back,  nh  ireahuess  of  the  past ! 

When  every  face  seemed  ftlr  and  kind,    - 
When  sunward  every  eye  was  cast, 

And  all  the  Hhadows  fell  behind. 
Come  back!  Hwill  come :  true  hearts  can  turn 

Their  own  Decembers  into  Mays; 
The  secret  bo  it  ours  to  learu, 

They  come— they  come  -  those  happy  days  ! 


HAROLD, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE   SAXON  KINOa 

BY   SItt   E.    BULWEll   LYITOX. 
CONCLUDED. 

OloBo  by  Uis  bauucr,  amidst  tbc  piles  of  the  dead, 
Williaro  the  Con(iueror  pitcbed  bis  pavilion,  and  sate 
at  meat.  And  over  all  tbc  plain,  far  and  near,  torches 
were  moving  like  meteors  on  a  marsb;  for  the  duke 
bad  permitted  the  Saxon  women  to  search  for  the 
bodies  of  their  lords.  And  as  he  sate,  and  talked 
and  laughed,  there  entered  the  tent  two  humble, 
monks;  their  lowly  mbic,  their  dejected  faces,  their 
homely  serge,  in  mournful  contrast  to  the  joy  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Victory-Feast. 

They  came  to  the  conqueror  and  knejf. 


"Rise  up,  sons  of  the  Church,"  said  William,  mild- 
ly, 'for  sons  of  the  Church  arc  we!  Deem  not  that 
wc  shall  invade  the  rights  of  the  religion  which  we 
have  como  to  avenge.  Nay,  on  this  spot  we  have 
already  sworn  to  build  an  abbey  that  shall  be  the 
ptMdest  in  the  land,  and  where  masses  shall  be  sung 
evermore  for  the  repose  of  ^the  brave  Normans  who 
fell  in  this  field,  and  for  mine  and  my  consort's  soul/ 

'•Doubtless,"  said  Odo,  sneering,  *abe  holy  men 
have  beard  already  of  thiu  pious  intent,  and  come  to 
pray  for  cells  in  the  future  abbey.'* 

**Not  so,"  said  Osgood  mournfully,  and  in  barbar- 
ous Norman:  "we  have  om*  own  beloved  convent  at 
Writham,  endowed  by  the  prince  whom  thy  arms 
have  defeated.  We  come  to  ask  but  to  bury  in  our 
sacred  cloisters  the  corpse  of  him  so  lately  king  over 
all  England— our  benefactor  Harold.'' 

The  duke's  brow  fell. 

"And  see,''  said  Ailrcd,  cagcrlcy,  as  he  drew  out  a 
leathern  pouch,  ''we  have  brought  with  us  all  the  gold 
that  our  poor  cryptti  contained,  for  we  misdoubted 
this  day,"  and  he  pouPid  out  the  glittering  pieces  at 
the  conqueror's  feet. 

"No!"  said  William,  fiercely,  "wc  ieko  no  gold  for 
a  traitor's  body;  no,  not  if  Gitba,  the  usurper's  mo. 
thcr,  offered  us  its  weight  in  the  shining  metal;  un. 
bmied  be  the  Accursed  of  the  Churcb,  and  let  the 
burds  of  prey  feed  thek  young  with  his  carcass  1" 

Two  murmurs,  distinct  in  tone  and  in  meaning, 
were  heard  in  that  assembly:  the  one  of  approval 
from  fierce  mercenaries,  insolent  with  triumph  the 
other  of  generous  discontent  and  indignant  amaze, 
from  the  hirge  majority  of  Norman  nobles. 

But  William*b  brow  was  still  dark,  and  his  eye  still 
stern;  for  his  policy  confirmed  his  passions;  audit 
was  only  by  stigmatizing,  as  dishonoied  and  accms- 
ed,  the  memory  and  cause  of  the  dead  king,  that  he 
could  justify  the  sweeping  spoliation  of  those  who  had 
fought  against  himself,  and  ctMifiscate  the  hinds  to 
which  his  own  qucns  and  warriors  looked  for  re- 
ward, 
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The  murmurs  bad  just  died  into  a  thrilling,  busb, 
when  a  womftn,  who  bad  followed  tlieynonks  iliper- 
ceived  and  uobcedfid,  paased,  with  a  swift  dtid  noisa- 
lees  step,  to -the  (fuk^'e  footstool;  and,  without  "bend- 
ing knee  to  the  ground,  said  in  a  voice,  which,  though 
low,  was  beard  by  all — 

"Norman,  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  England,  I 
tell  thee  that  thou  daiert  no(  d»  tibia  ymmg  k)  the 
hero  who  ^ied  In  defense  of  their  hearths  an4  their 
children  V 

Before  she  spoke  she  bad  thrown  baok  her  hood; 
her  hair,  disheveled,  fell  over  her  shoulders,  glittering 
like  Kold,  in  the  blaite  of  the  ban^et-Iighte;  and  that 
wondrous  beauty,  without  paiaUel  amid  the  dames  of 
England,  shone  like  the  vision  of  an  accusing  angel, 
on  the  eyes  of  the  startled  duke  and  the  breathless 
knights.  But  twice  in  her  life  Edidi  beheld  that 
awful  man.  Once,  when  ron^d  fr^m  her  reverie  of 
innocent  lovo  by  the  holiday  pomp  of  bis  trumps  and 
banners,  the  childlike  maid  stooa  at  the  foot  of  ihe 
grassy  knoll;  and  once  again,  when  in  the  hour  of 
his  triumph,  and  amid  the  wrecks  of  England  on  the 
field  of  Sianguelac,  with  a  soul  Burviviag  the  eriudM 
and  broken  heai*t,  the  ftiitfa  of  the  lofty  woman  de- 
fended the  Hero  Dead. 

There,  witli  kuee  unbent,  and  form  unquailing» 
with  marble  check  and  haughty  eye,  she  faced  the 
conqueror;  and,  as  she  ceased,  his  noble  barons  broke 
iutolbold  applause. 

'*Who  art  tbou?''  said  William,  if  not  daunted  at 
least  amazed.  ''Mcthinks  I  have  seen  thy  face  be- 
fore; thou  art  not  Harold's  wife  or  sister?® 

'*Dread  lord,"  said  Osgood,  *'8he  was  the  beliotiied 

' '    '        as   within  the  decrees  of  kiB,'4ke 

(heir  union,   and   they   obc^^cd   the 


oi  Harold;  but, 
Church  forbade 
Church.'* 

Out  from  the 


bau(|uet  throng  stepped  Mallet  de 
Gravillc.  "0  my  liege,*'  said  he,  ''thou  hast  firomised 
me  lauds  and  earldom;  instead  of  these  gifts  unde- 
served, bestow  on  mc  the  ngbt  to  bury  and  to  honor 
the  remains  of  Haiold:  today  1  took  fi*om  him  my 
life,  let  me  give  all  1  can  in  return— a  grave!** 

William  paused,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  assembly, 
so  clearly  pronounced,  and  it  may  be  his  own  better 
nature  which,  ere  polluted  by  plotting  craft,  and  hard- 
ened by  despotic  ire,  was  magnanimouB  and  heroic, 
moved  and  won  biro. 

*iljady,"  said  he,  gently,  *Ubou  appealcst  not  in 
vain  to  Norman  knighthood:  thv  rebuke  was  just, 
aud  1  repent  me  of  a  hasty  impulse.  Mallet  de  Gra- 
ville,  tby  prayer  is  granted;  to  thy  choice  be  con- 
signed the  place  of  burial,  to  thy  care  the  funeral 
rites  of  him  whose  voul  hath  passed  out  of  human 
judgment." 

The  feast  was  over;  William  the  Conqueror  slept 
on  his  couch,  and  round  him  slumbered  bis  Nerman 
knights,  dreaming  of  baronies  to  come;  and  still  the 
torches  moved  dismally  to  and  fro  the  waste  of  death, 
and  through  the  hush  of  night  was  heard  near  and 
far  the  wail  of  women. 

Accompanied  by  the  brothers  of  Waltham,  aud  at- 
tended by  link-bearers.  Mallet  de  Graville  was  yet 
engaged  in  the  search  for  the  roval  dkad — aad  lire 
search  was  vain.  Deeper  and  sUllei,  tlie  aututtnal 
moon  rose  to  its  melancholy  noon,  and  lent  its  ghast- 
ly aid  to  the  glare  of  the  redder  lights.  But,  on 
leaving  the  pavilion,  they  had  missed  Edith ;  she  had 


gone  from  them  alone,  and  yras  V>At  in  thai  dreadfi 
wilderness.     And  Ailispd  said  despcMidingly— 

"perchance  we  may  alreai9y  ha\«  seen  tfic  corpe 
we  search  for,  and  not  recognized  it;  for  the  face  ma 
be  mutilated  with  wounds.  And  therefore  it  is  tha 
Saxon  wives  and  mothers  haunt  our  battle-fields,  dii 
covering  those  they  search  by  signs  not  know  will 
odt  te  biDiisohoU.'* 

"•'Ay/'  said  the  Normau,  "I  compreheud  tbec.  b 
the  letter  or  device,  in  which,  according  to  your  co 
toms^  your  warriors  impress  on  their  own  forms  sona 
token  of  affection,  or  some  fancied  charm  agam«t  ill 

"It  is  80,"  answered  the  monk;  "wherefore  I  grio^ 
that  we  have  lost  the  guidance  of  the  maid.** 

While  thus  conversing  they  had  retraced  the 
stepS)  almost  in  despair,  towards  the  duke's  pavilioi 

**See,**  said  De  Gravillc,  "how  near  yon  lonel 
woman  hath  come  to  the  tent  of  the  dtie — ^yea  t 
the  foot  of  the  holy  gonfanon,  which  supplanted  'Qi 
Piehting  Manl'  PardejCf  my  heart  bleeiils  to  see  hi 
strivmg  to  lift  pp  Ae  heavy  deadl'* 

The  monks  ncared  the  spot,  and  Osgood  czclaime 
in  a  voice  almost  joyful — 

"It  is  Edith  the  Fair!  This  way,  the  torchei 
hither,  quickl" 

The  corpses  had  been  lluug  in  irreverent  hast 
from  either  side  of  the  gonfanon,  to  make  room  fc 
the  banner  of  the  conquest,  and  the  pavilion  of  th 
feast.  Huddled  together,  they  lay  in  that  holy  be< 
And  the  woman  silently,  and  by  the  help  of  no  ligl 
save  the  moon,  was  intent  on  her  search.  She  wave 
her  hand  impatiently  as  they  approached,  as  if  jca; 
ous  of  the  dead:  but  as  she  had  not  sought,  so  neithc 
did  she  oppose,  their  aid.  Moaning  low  to  herael 
she  desisted  from  her  task,  and  knelt  watching  then 
and  shaking  her  head  mournfully,  us  they  remove 
helm  after  helm,  and  lowered  the  jtoychcs  nj^on  tfa 
stern  and  livid  brow^.  At  length  the  lights  fell  re 
and  full  on  the  ghastly  face  of  II aco— proud  and  sa 
as  in  life. 

De  Gravillc  uttered  an  exclamation:  *'The  king 
nephew:  be  sui'e  the  king  is  uear!" 

A  shudder  went  over  the  woman*t5  form,  and  th 
moaning  ceased. 

They  unhclmed  another  corpBc;  aud  the  monks  an 
the  knight,  after  one  glance,  turned  away  sickener 
aud  awe-stricken  ^%  tl^c  sight:  for  the  face  was  a! 
defeatured  and  slabgfed  with  wounds;  and  naugb 
could  they  reoogpize  save  the  ravaged  majesty  t 
what  had  been  man.  But  at  the  sight  of  that  face 
wild  shriek  broke  from  Edith's  heart. 

Shd  started  to  her  feet— put  aside  the  monks  with 
wild  and  angry  gesture,  and  bending  over  the  face 
sought  with  her  long  hair  to  wipe  from  it  the  clottci 
blood;  then,  with  convulsive  fingers,  she  strove  t 
loosen  the  buckler  of  the  breast-mail,  "tfo,  no,"  sh 
gaq[>ed  out.    *'He  is  mine — mine  now  I" 

Her  hands  bled  as  the  mail  gave  way  to  ber  efforie 
the  tunic  beneath  was  all  dabbled  with  blood.  Sh 
rent  the  folds,  and  on  the  breast  just  above  th 
silenced  heart,  Avere  punctured  in  the  old  Saxoi 
letters,  the  word  ''Edith;"  and  just  below,  in  charac 
tei'tf  more  fiesh,  the  word  ''ENotANb." 

*'See,  sefel"^  she  cried  in  piercing  accjuils;  and 
clasping  the  dead  in  her  anus,  she  kissed  the  lipg 
aud  called  aloudy  in  words  of  the  tenderest  endejga 
ments,  as  if  she  addressed  the  living.     All  there  kne\ 
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thcu  tbftt  the  search   \ra»  euded;  all  kue'>v  I  hat  the 
ryes  oi  love  had  recognized  the  dead. 

'*Wed,  wed/'  murmured  the  betrothed,  **wed  ut 
last!  0  Harold,  Harold!  the  fatcp  were  true  aud 
kind,"  aF)d  laying  her  Bead  gently  vn  the  breast  of 
(ho  dead,  nhc  smiled  and  died. 

At  the  (MKt  eud  ol  the  choir  iu  the  abbey  ol  Walt- 
Iniii),  waf?  long  nhowii  the  t^^iiab  of  the  last  Saxou  kiug, 
in^cril^rd  with  the  ta4^'hi«g  wordK  "Harold  Infelix." 
Rut  not  under  that  Kt'>ne,  according  to  the  cbrouicler 
who  erh()uM  brst  know  the  truth,  mouldered  the  dust 
of  him  in  w!lo^:c  grave  was  buried  an  epoch  iu  humau 
annals. 

"Let  his  corpse,''  said  William  the  Norman,  ''let 
bis  (''>rps^'  guard  the  coast,  which  his  life  madly  de- 
fended. Let  the  pcrp  wail  hi.«  dirge,  and  girdb'  his 
grave:  and  hii^  spirit  protect  the  buid  which  liath 
parsed  to  the  Norman's  bway.'* 

And  Mallet  dc  Graville  aascnled  to  the  word  oi  hie 
chief,  for  his  knightly  heart  turned  into  honor  the 
latent  tnunt;  and  well  he  knew,  that  Harold  could 
have  cho.^on  i\n  «pot  so  worthy  his  Englibh  spirit  and 
his  Ronjan  end. 

The  loud)  at  Walthain  would  have  excluded  the 
laiflifnl  a^^lic'  (>f  tiic  betrothed,  whope  heart  had  brok- 
1  n  oil  the  bo«om  sh^^  bad  found;  more  geutle  was  the 
;^ravo  in  tbr  ttniple  of  Heaven,  and  hallowed  by  the 
*Mld€il  df*aih  dirge   (»i  the  everlasting  aea. 

So,  in  that  ^'rnlime)lt  <»f  poetry  and  love,  which 
tiinde  ball  Ibc  reb'gion  of  the  Normau  kuight,  Mallet 
]r  (^ravillv  rufl^^i.-d  death  to  unite  those  whom  life 
liaddi^id«Ml  In  tl»»- holy  burial-ground  that  encir- 
:Iod  ;\  sn]:dl  J^axoii  ehapel,  on  the  shore,  aud  near  to 
lb*'  ^[>"t  '>u  which  William  had  leaped  to  laud,  one 
jravo  rccrivcd  tb**  brlr'>tbed;  and  trie  t^mb  jjf  Wult- 
Ituui   only  !»»>»ioreJ  .ui  <  ujpty  name. 

Eight  C'lituries  ha\^  rolled  away,  and  where  ib  the 
Xonniu  now?  or  when-  irnot  the  Saxon/  The  little 
nn  Ihat  oullleed  for  the  mighty  lord  is  despoiled  of 
[lis  very  dutt;  but  the  kingly  shade  of  the  mighty 
["rceuiau  rtill  guards  the  eoaiit,  and  rests  upou  the 
,(  as.  In  many  a  unjeclcfr.;  fitdd,  with  Thoughts  for 
Armios,  your  nlits,  0  8axo)i  hcrocH,  have  won  hack 
Lhc  victory  from  thr  bou^'f-  «•!  the  Norman  sainlb; 
ind  whenever,  with  fairer  fates,  Freedom  opposes 
Force,  and  Justice,  redeeming  the  old  defeat,  Bmiteb 
ib)\vn  tlio  armed  Frauds  that  would  consecrate  the 
wrong  -  smile,  0  «oul  of  our  Saxon  Harold, 'b»ile, 
jI^P'^'umJ.  o)i  |}ir  SaxuiiVi  land! 

ruL    END. 
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('Itfinnfrr-shfches     aud  Bioyraphy. 


PHILIP    MARQETTS. 

(C'yucluded.^ 

While  Ml.  ^l<•^l^u^»^  wd.-?  ID  Eoglaad  the  writer  becatue 
acqiuiiulcd  with  him,  aud  from  that  day  hik?  crer  luttod  brother 
rbiUp  a  good  and  I  run  muu.  A  large  rouni  WM  fitted  up  iu 
♦he  house  of  H.  I'  Duwriog,  with  a  f>tage  and  good  scenery, 
painted  hy  that  "xcrllGot  aitist  Will'am  V.  Morrid,  and  the 
place  of  p'lformanc"  wa^callH  Bowriog*!*  Theatre,"  This 
u»^')CLu(iuu  V  a»  at  k^ugtli  broken  up  iu  coQ&equeace  of  mo.it  oi 
j<-  mcmhtMs  b('!f)nj;inj;  («»  the   UcHerct  Drnumtic  A?yociation, 


whioh  again  opened  portormauciM  in  the  .Social  Hall.  The 
company  plavcd  duriug  a  ?^hort  gea^soU;  producing  some  good 
piecCLs  and  Fhilh>  Marge  Us  by  this  tiuic  Imd  CHlablif^hed  lor 
himeeU  the  repuuaion  of  a  ;^oud  couiediuu.  After  Ibc  close  ol 
thii  seasou  there  was  uo  more  public  theatricnl*  in  SuU  J.ak*' 
until  the  opeuiug  of  our  greot  theatie  iu  If^Cl. 

Although  ib«  magniflccDt  theatre  built  for  the  people  by 
President  Youug  was  opened  by  4he  perforuiaucc^of  an  ama- 
teur company,  it  *»oou  aKuined  a  profci^sioual  cbaracter,  and 
Philip  Margettb  at  once  became  the  people's  favorite  in  com- 
edy. He  wab  iu  fact,  in  bi.-  ca-t  in  the  public  mlud.  nlreavly  a 
profetfsioeal  man  and  uo  amateur.  He  did,  however,  sUIl  fol- 
low his  calliuK  as  a  blacksmith  nutil  Deeombcr  18G6,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  giro  up  bi>  -bop  and  turn  bis  attculion  ex- 
cluisively  to  the  profession  of  tbe  stage. 

HBNRY  E.  B0WRI5Q. 

Tbe  frc'iueut  a£t«ocitttiou  of  tbe  uamea  of  Margell^  and  Bow- 
riug   in   the   hlatory   of   home  tbcatricals,  reudeio  a  notice  of    \ 
the  above  gentleman  in  this  conuoctiou  very  timely.  1 

Bowriug  and   Margetta  iu  times  past  Iu  Utab"^  have   stood     . 
tu|;eiber  much   iu  tbe  eame  lelatiouehlp  as  Paul  Bedford  aud     ' 
^^  light  to  London  audiences.    Bowling's  Theatre  too,  though 
uot  of  maguiticout  propoiti^us.  was  a  fact  before  tbe  profes 
cioual  inaugnratiou  of  tbe  btage  under  mauag'^rs  Clawsou  and 
Caine;  and  at  that  Mme  bupplied  a  much  felt  need  in  public 
amusenieuti>    The  foUofviug  brief  akeleb  of  the  aulecedonts  uf 
our  subject,  is  presented  principally  ae  iiluitrativo  ol  the  his- 
tory of  thouauuds  of  our   L'Idcrs  pre\iou-   to  their  eiilrv  ujm>m 
tbe  engrossing  struggle  f«»r  a  life  in  the-te  niountaiu-*. 

Heury  E.Bowriog  wa?  born  in  Struttou,  Dorsetshire.  Tji^laiid. 
March  llth,  li^'il.  His  family  removed  from  Weymouth  to 
Bftth  wheu  he  was  about  tweuty  vearn  of  age,  leaving  the 
young  ui^.u  iu  podce^siou  of  the  father's  bu  iues-s  v^  a  coach 
builder  Ui:  brother  William  boou  became  connected  with  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  having  been  brought  iuto  tbe  Church  by  i 
the  celebrated  "rough"  Thomae  Smith  of  Kuglaud,  well  knowu 
iu  Mormon  history.  William  woa  almost  Hi.  unique  a  <  h«iactor 
as  Smith  himj«rlf,  t!»ougb  of  a  different  type. 

At  the  time  thai  talented  man  John  Halliday  pieuided  over 
the  South  CuDtbreuce,  '  Bow  ring  BiotheK-"  (Rrricd  on  a  large 
coacb-buildera establishment  in  Wtumiubter.  The  writer  was 
with  them  and  in  the  Church.  Jt  was  about  the  date  li?17-b. 
T.  Bi  H.  iStenhouse  was  then  opening  Southampton -William 
fiowring^aff  wb^«t  to  lay  eiege  to  Warmiubter.  One  of  .SLen- 
house's  Doyb  of  eighteen  otood  q^ntc  a  veteran  in  the* little 
army  of  three  which  my  cousiu  led.  Thi.-.  i  another  example 
how  very  generally  the  churches  in  I.'oohm*  ^^  r  re  bujM  up  by 
boys. 

From  the  dale  of  Henry  Bowriug'r  bepti-nr  by  bib  bi other 
William.  Mormonism  spread  like  (iie  iu  the  country  around, 
until  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  aud  tbe  farmer?,  who  supported 
the  CO  ach  building  establigbment,  cou^pired  (o  break  up  th«' 
firm,  when  a  compromise  wHh  made,  and  the  two  Mormon 
brotners  gave  up  tbe  busioc'i  to  the  tatbcr  and  the  young  m 
brother,  and  went  into  lb<»  minlttry  -v  tu«v<'lliu^  riders  to 
preach  the  Goduel  ''f  the  uen  diLpeu'ati«»n.  WiUijim  te)uk 
SheernesB,  and  Hurry  Cbiitham,  where  bo  vff.Mi  tidrred  for 
the  lack  of  auificient  food,  He  was  n*  xt  -'iit  to  oi»en  Ibibliu 
with  Sutherland,  and  duiing  his  si.x  year-  .stay  there,  princi- 
ally  supported  the  work  with  hi"  means.  He  was  knowu  as 
tie  best  coach  trimmer  iu  Dublin,  and  was  the  pre  ideni  of 
their  society,  numbering  600  men.  Tbe  nioi  t  of  hi  ni«^an^  m 
this  tfme  watj  bpeut  on  the  caube. 

There  are  many  in  Utah  who  can  remember  Heury  Bowriui; 
in  Kngland  and  Ireland,,  a*;  a  deroted  advocate  ol  our  groat  aud 
common  cause.  Aflei  hit  ordinatiou  by  Jobu  Halliday,  hw 
boldly  preached  tbe  Gospel  to  bi^  gay  companioU",  the  gounj 
of  the  town,  aud  williogly  ^-acriticed  his  --plendid  bu  iiiess  for 
the  sake  of  his  religion  in  Ireland  he  wafi  the  s-auK-.  Note<l 
there  for  his  skill  aud  the  carriage  which  he  trimmed  tor  tbe 
London  exhibitiou  ol  itJl,  be  wa*  uot  lo©^  noted  for  his  dup 
port  of  Mormouiam  iu  Dublin,  over  which  h»'  |»r<ibided.  Alter 
lavishing  his  carniug*>  upon  Mormouibm.  he  at  Isst  5»old  hi 
clothes  to  raise  meaub  to  cmigiate  by  the  band  car  I  compauicN. 
Ho  drew  bit  cart  1300  mi!ei=,  and  anived  iu  oalt  Lake  City  in 
Capt.  McAithnr's  train.  Since  then  hb  geueial  lilf  is  well 
knowu  in  tbib  city.  Like  the  rest  ot  us  b*" -te^lp  lauU.-  and 
his  virtues.  Bowriogb  Jbeatre,  aoyisa^.  vv^.i  fHct  in  th»' 
early  days  of  theatrical:^  in  Utah,  and  bi-»  C'om«'cii'»n  uiih  lh<- 
Btage  an  item  of  history.     H«Mice  tbi>  >krteb, 
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TO    OUR    PATRONS. 


The  preseut  Volume  concludes  the  Second  Volume 
of  the  Magazine,  and  completes  the  quantity  due  to 
those  who  subscribed  for  one  year. 

Our  next  volume  will  contain  four  pages  more  read- 
ing matter  weekly  than  the  present  Magazine;  this 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  we  have  long  desired  of 
giving  a  greater  space  to  soUd  and  scientific  matter 
without  injuring  the  story  department. 

With  tlie  extra  space  thus  at  our  command*  we 
shall  resume  our  original  programme  of  making  the 
Magazine  an  Educator  of  the  people.  Among  other 
solid  and  instructive  articles  we  shall  present  The 
History  of  the  World  Illustrated  in  its  Great  Charac- 
ters, written  expressly  for  the  Magazine;  also  an  able 
series  of  articles  on  the  Historical  growth  of  Nations 
and  their  Civilizations  by  Elder  Eli  B.  Kelscy. 

The  members  of  musical  choirs  and  pations  of  mu- 
sic generally  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  shall  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time,  the  most  j)opular  music  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  best  compositions  of  our  home 
musicians. 

The  immortal  "Saxey,"  and  the  no  less  illustrious 
*'Byjingu"  of  Ke^'pajntchin^in  fame,  together  with 
**OuR  HiKKD  Man,"  are  engaged  for  our  new  volume, 
and  will  preseut  from  time  to  time  thcii  budgets  of 
wit  and  humorous  satire. 

To  these  departments  of  home  talent  in  Hisfdry, 
Mu^c,  Poetry  and  Fun,  we  shall •  add '  a  first-class, 
new  sensational  story,  never  before  published,  by  one 
of  the  greateii^t  writers  oi  moilern  times.  But  mainly 
we  shall  seek  to  give  the  Maijazine  a  solid  character, 
and  render  it  an  embodiment  of  the  great  facts  and 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  a  representative 
of  the  foremost  ideas  of  the  age. 

With  home  and  foreign  literary  help  combined,  and 
the  best  typographical  aid  we  can  procure,  and  by 
publishing  at  a  price  far  below  anything  ever  attempt- 
ed in  Utah,  wc  hope,  with  the  aid  of  our  friends,  to 
make  h  me-made  literature  attractive  and  accessible 
to  all. 

We  go  at  this  work  as  missionaries  for  intelligence 
and  truth.  Was  the  accumulation  of  money  our  pur- 
po  se,  weshould  never  invest  labor  or  capital  in  such 
an  undertaking,  when,  as  everybody  of  experience 
knows;  capital  can  be  invested  in  twenty  ways  to  far 
belter  pecuniary  advantage;  but  we  have  an  ambition 
to  aid  in  the  diflusion  of  that  general  intelligence 
which  is  to  form  one  of  the  great  stepping-stones  to 
the  futiu'C  greatness  and  influence  of  our  Zion. 

We  ask  all  our  friends,  who  believe  with  us  in  the 
benefits  to  a  people  to  be  derived  from  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  to  aid  us  by  their  influence,  good  word, 
and  kind  example,  to  this  end. 


E.  L.  T.  HARlllSON, 
W.  S.  GODBK. 


rublishcn'. 
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DV   HAXKV. 

SAXEY-Continued. 

Why  it  is  that  talented  authors  and  editors  ar< 
eternally  waging  war  with  baohelors  Qr  against  them 
is  one  of  the  incomprehensible  natural  facts  that  ean 
not  be  defined  by  the  ftulo  of  Three  or  any  otke 
mathematical  mode  of  demonstratiitg  sdf-eviden 
truths,  unless  it  be  that  those  unfortunfti«  liAiii;^^ 
(editors)  are,  more  or  less,  always  married. 

The  dance  was  evidently  coming  tp  a  close,  as  tb( 
fiddlers  began  to  intersperse  a  great  many  yawns  iiiti 
their  music  and  evince  other  positive  hints  that  Morpb 
eus  was  slowly  but  surely  weaving  his  unconscious  ae 
around  them.  They  probably  would  have  dropper 
right  ofi*  their  seats,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  not  tb 
committee  offcied  iiiem  a  bushel  and  a  half  ol  **root-^ 
beggars**  to  cheer  up  for  an  hour  longer.  The  offer  hm 
the  dc^red  cfiect;  instead  of  slow  tunes,  as  hevstofov 
— like  *'01d  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man,'* — wa 
instituted  instead,  the  ''Arkansas  Travsler,"  "Dixie' 
Land,''  and  **High  Old  Tune  on  Cottonwood,"  whW 
brought  the  dance  to  a  happy  termination;  evcrybodj 
being  awake  to  the  importance  of  lookiue  after  thci 
"gals*'  m  order  to  see  that  any  other  "feller"  did  no 
WLQ  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seeing  som< 
other  body's  lady  home.  About  this  time  the  hu< 
and  cry  was  raised  that  some  gentleman's  boots  ha| 
inisteriously  absquatulated!  A  search  was  immedi 
atelj^  inaugurated,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  th^ 
missing  articles  just  outside  the  door,  the  owner  (afto 
they  were  found)  distinctly  remembering  having  Icf 
them  there  at  the  suggestion  of  the  floor-mauagci 
who  didn't  tlnuk  thorc  was  room  inside  for  them  anj 
the  dance  too.  This  little  incident  gave  rise  to  many  re 
marks  about  "big  feet,**  "powerful  understandings, 
and  other  gentle  hints  of  a  personal  character  to  a 
seemed  to  slightly  discomfit  the  aforesaid  suspicioui 
individual,  who,  through  the  weakness  of  memory,  hat 
inadvertently  accused  some  oue  in  the  company,  o 
all  hands,  of  "hooking"  his  boots,  or  iudging  fron 
their  size  they  might  more  appropriately  be  temwH 
the  cases  that  boots  usually  are  imported  in. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  persons  with  larg< 
feel,  big  noses,  extended  mouths,  or  other  physics 
peculiarities,  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  ndiculi 
and^est  by  their  fellow  creatures,  but  such  things  an 
indulged  in  more  or  less  by  a  great  many  shallov 
minded  persons,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  th< 
Female  Relief  Societies  or  some  other  charitabji 
organization  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  thii 
practice  into  a  high  state  of  disrepute.  It  don't  lod 
well  foi-  a  little  snubby,  sway-backed  nose,  to  tun 
itself  up  in  contempt  at  the  sight  of  a  well  developed 
high  toned,  Roman  proboscis;  neither  should  a  neai 
sighted,  "cock-eye,"  say  aught  lightmiudedjy  to  tb( 
squinting  or  gogle-eye;  uofPiould  a  diminutive,  little 
insignificant,  puckered  up  mouth,  twist  itself  mena 
ciugly  at  beholding  one  whose  boundaries  extend,  lik( 
a  poor  mans  lease,  from  one  year  to  the  other.  Al 
these  peculiarities  are  necessary  to  form  the  grea 
and  endless  variety  in  life.   ^  . 

It  is  the  writers  unbia;*sied>iOpiniQU  that  red 
headed  girls  are  sweet  tempered  and  amiable,  as  it  i 
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that  spotted  mules  are  beautiful  aud  kickisL,  but  this 
claBs  of  females  have  always  been  persecuted  and 
accused  of  possessing  very  bad,  hign  tempers,  and 
pugilistic  inclinations;  some  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  red  headed  women's  husbands  soon  grow  bald 
and  appear  dejected  in  their  spirits  and  thorough- 
ly conquered  in  their  actions.  Reader,  don't  you 
belioTe  any  such  a  thing,  for  there  is  no  more  ttuth 
in  that  sign  than  there  is  in  planting  potatoes  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  or  weaning  a  child  by  the  zodidcal 
rule.  The  author  was  weaned  by  the  Zodiac 
an4-ii*a  not  recovered  it  to  this  day.  The  reason 
why  so  much  space  has  been  occupied  with 
this  subject  of  red  hair,  has  been  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  announcement  that  Saxey*s  partner 
at  the  dance  was  red<headed,  notwithstanding  which 
she  got  a  little  miffled  at  something  said  about  it  ki  a 
ioke,  by  Saxey,  and  evinced  her  amiability  by  going 
liOBie  with  a  sandy  * 'complected,'*  emaciated  looking, 
hatohet-faced  *'feller,"  whom  she  subsequently  prom- 
ised to  marry,  and  afterwards  subsequently  didn^t, 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  removal  of  the  young  man 
for  a  couple  of  years  to  the  country  residence  of  Mr. 
A.  P.  Rockwood,  on  the  bench,  (Penitentiary)  where 
in  all  probability  he  stayed  over  night,  if  the  victuals 
suited  him. 

[to  ^e  continued  in  vol.  III.J 


OENEEAL  NOTICE. 


Owiog  to  the  amount  of  preparatiou  necessary  fur  the 
enlargea  issue  of  tbe  Magazine,  aud  the  time  necessary  to  get 
our  proposition  fully  before  the  Territory,  and  the  returns 
properly  in,  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks  before  we  shall 
be  ready  to  issue  the  new  volume. 

Should  such  be  the  case,  we  solicit  the  kind  indulgence  of 
our  friends.  Our  specimen  copy  will  be  issued  at  the  earliest 
poaaiblo  motnnnf. 


MOlfTHLT    INSTALMENTS    TAKEN    FOR    THE 
NEW  VOLUME!! 


Oor  terms  for  (be  next  volume  are,  ot  course,  for  ovmh  in 
advance;  but  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  a  great  many  who 
are  desirous  of  taking  it  but  cannot  raise  the  whole  amount^at 
once,  we  will  supply  the  Magazink  for  fifty  cents  a  month  in 
advance,  when  ordered  for  the  year.  This  will  cost  the  sub- 
scriber a  trifle  more  for  the  whole  year,  but  the  increase  of 
price  will  not  be  worth  as  much  to  ns  as  the  whole  of  Ibe 
money  in  advance,  at  tbe  lower  figure. 

Monthly  Instahnents  Aeeepted  from  Clubs. 

We  will  also  accept  monthly  instalments  from  clubs,  and 

five  them  all  the  advantap;c9  of  the  donations  of  Eastern  and 
English  periodicals  promised,  provided  they  forward  us  one 
dollar  per  member  to  begin  with,  and  the  getter-up  of  the  dub 
signs  a  paper  promising  to  forward  the  balance  in  ten  instal- 
ments, at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  ;aember  per  month,  every 
month  in  advance.  The  necessary  forms  for  filling  up  can  be 
had  from  the  office  on  application. 

Of  course  to  clubs  of  this  kind  there  can  be  no  cash  allow- 
ance for  the  getter  up  of  the  club;  but  we  will  forward  him 
an  extra  copy  free,  for  himself,  for  his  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility in  forwarding  the  monies  monthly. 

With  this  arrangement,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  every 
settlement  should  not  have  at  least  one  or  two  clubs  of  twenty 
persons,  each  with  the  advantage  of  the  fine  library  of  period- 
icals for  their  amusement  and  profit,  offered  with  the  MAUAzmE. 

Such  ciubs  should  send  on  their  ordersat  once,  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  forward  the  periodicals  promised  as  soon  as 
^ossibl'd. 
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CUAPTER  IV— Continued. 

"I'll  tejl  you  what,  Thornton,"  she  b%ard  the  Captain  say, 
after  a  pause;  "this  is  about  the  most  ridioiAQus  piece  of  work 
Tve  l>een  engaged  in  yet.  The  girl  is  poor  as  «l  rat.  a  cripple 
to  boot,  and  she  thinks  I-m  in  love  with  her!  Theu's  no  doubt 
she's  in  love  with  me,  as  you  say.  Now,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do  with  such  aJittle  fool?''  * 

"Cut  and  run  out  of  her  way,"  said  Thornton. 

'* Pshaw!  she's  not  worth  the  trouble.  The  girl's  as  senseless 
as  she  ]a  conoeited.  I'll  amuse  myself  a  little  longer;  and 
then,  unless  she  turns  out  to  be  a  concealed  heiress,  I'll  tell 
her  just  what  I  think." 

Fannv  fell  back  on  her  pillow  at  Uiose  last  words.  The 
Captain's  punishment  was  cruel.  But  if  he  thought  ho  had 
crushed  that  bold  spirit,  he  was  mistaken.  Fanny  succumbed 
for  a  moment  only,  to  rise  with  renewed  furv  to  goad  herself 
on  in  search  of  revenge.  She  had  threatened,  and  he  should 
gee,  if  she  was  a  fool,  she  was  a  dangerous  one!  Oh,  if  she 
could  feign  possession  of  a  fortune  only  for  a  few  moments, 
perhaps  he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him  ihen. 

Mrs.  Naracot  was  quite  alarmed  when  she  came  home  and 
found  what  a  state  of  tremor  Fan  was  in. 

^'Mother,  I  must  have  money,  do  you  hear?  I  must  have  it, 
I  tell  you,  or  I  shall  go  mad!  If  I  am  rich,  the  Captain  will 
marry  me.  1  heard  him  say  so.  You  must  get  money,  mother, 
if  you  don't  want  to  soe  me  die!" 

In  vain  poor  Mrs.  Naracot  soothed  and  caressed. 

Fanny  kept  on  the  same  wild  strain  all  night— ''Money,  mon- 
ey, or  she  would  diel" 

The  charwoman  went  to  work  next'  day,  feeling  that  she 
could  almost  steal  to  quiet  Fan.  Before  she  went  away  she 
gave  a  little  girl  a  few  pence  to  look  after  her .  She  felt  quite 
tidgetty  at  her  excited  state. 

Fanny  lay  staring  blankly  at  the  opposite  wall  for  some 
hours  after  her  mother  left.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and 
called  to  the  child  to  briuf  her  pen  and  paper.  After  a  good 
deal  of  searching,  the  child  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  then 
went  down  stairs  to  borrow  ink. 

Fanny  was  not  by  any  means  a  ready  writer,  aud  even  after 
the  infinite  contortions  and  iuttufo  labor  ahe  bestowed  on  the 
scrawl,  it  was  almost  illegible. 

— ijJiIkuiaacfiJssuGh  a  good  scholar,  she'll  bo  able  to  make  it 
out."  she  8aId7TmirTil*i*d;.amd  then  she  hurried  the  child  off" 
with  orders  to  find  Miss  Grainger,  anagWe  her  that. 

While  the  child  was  gone,  Fanny- staggered  from  her  bed. 
She  got  something  from  one*  of  the  drawers— a  little  phial. 
Then  she  crawled  back,  and  lay  staring  again.  It  seemed  as 
if  her  threats  to  her  mother  wore  no  idle  ones,  and  she  began 
herself  to  think  she  was  going  mad.  The  poor  weak  brain 
was  overcharged  with  its  load  of  vanity,  mad  jealousy,  and 
unutterable  shame.  She  did  not  know  exactly  why  she  wanted 
to  see  Florence.    She  had  only  some  confusea  idea  of  revenge. 

Very  reluctantly  Florence  obeyed  the  summons.    The  child 
said  that  Fanny  was  much  worso— almost  dying;  aud  Florence 
was.  too  kind-hearted  to  let  her  anger  endure.    She  was  quite 
shocked  when  she  entered  the  room. 

"Surely  you  ought  to  send  for  your  mother,''  said  Florence 
"if  you  reel  so  much  worse?" 

''No,  no,  it  is  nothing;  and  she's  gone  to  some  new  place  to- 
day—I forgot  where." 

Florence  moved  about  gently,  putting  the  r  oom  tidy. 

"Come  and  talk,"  said  Fanny,  peevishly.  'I  want  to  hear 
about  you  all." 

Florence  gave  her  the  latest  gossip. 

^'Now  tell  me  about  the  Captain,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  strange 
voice;    ''Does  he  still  make  love  to  yon?" 

Florence  hesitated. 

"Tell  me!"  repeated  Fanny. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Florence. 

"Curses  on  him,  then!"  she  hissed— ''curses  on  him,  and  on 
you,  too!    You  have  conspired  together  to  deceive  me." 

♦•Fanny.  Fanny,"  said  Florence .  trembling,  "I  never  deceived 
your- 

Fanny  made  no  answer  for  a  few  minutes. 

**Does  he  say  he's  going  to  marry  you?"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

Florence  felt  it  was  better  to  say  the  truth  at  oqoe. 

"Yes,"  sho  said,  softly,  hiding  her  face  from  tbose  angry 
eyes. 
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I'auny  raised  berficU"  slowly  ou  her  pillow,  though  the  paiu 
was  sn  iutcusc  that  largo  drops  of  agony  ran  off  her  forehead. 
Listen  lo  we,   Florence  Grftingor!    You  ^hall  uover  mwrry 
that  man!     I  have  sworn  it!'' 

llon-uce  shuddered  at  hoi  vehtfuieuce.  Uer  eeuse  told  her 
that  Fanny  had  no  pow«^i  to  prevent  her  marriage,  and  yet  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  Wirough  her. 

Fanny  lay  porii^ctly  silent  for  some  time  after  the  last  words. 
.She  quivered  <c»  if  in  P^in.  At  last  ihe  uncorercd  hc^  face. 
"Go  dowu  aud  call  the  child,"  she  said,  faintly. 

Florence  went,  relieved  to  get  out  of  her  esight.  SShe  was 
obliged  to  go  down  two  flights  uf  stairs  to  make  Uio  child  hear. 
Fauoy  listened  Intently  to  her  retreating  foolstepaj  and  then, 
in  ^pito  of  the  agony  that  made  her  writhe,  she  saftrcbod  for 
the  phial  under  her  pillow,  aud  poured  some  drops  into  the 
glass  beside  her.  She  had  scarcely  sunk  back  again ,  when 
Florence  returned.    "Go  and  fetch  mother,"  she  said,  feebly. 

'1  douH  know  where  *^ho  in,  miss,"  said  the  child,  in  a  fright- 
rued  tone. 

"Gol  "  said  Fanny,  liercely;  and,  terrified,  ihe  child  went  out. 
and  sat  down  on  the  stairs.  Fanny  fell  back  exhausted,  and 
Florence  look  up  the  glass  by  the  bedelde,  aud  bold  It  to  her 
lips.  Pht  look  a  aip,  and  then  forcibly  threw  herself  from 
Florence's  i-upporting  arm.  "You  have  poUoncd  me!"  she 
cried.  *'You  have  p»it  something  in  the  water  while  you  were 
j-ittiug  there!" 

It  was  iu  vain  Florence  denied,  in  horror. 

"Y'ou  know  you  have!"  Fanny  reiterated  with  lit'itb  fury. 
•  If  you  have  not,  drink  some  yourself !" 

Unhesitatingly,  Florence  took  up  the  glass. 

How  can  you  suspect  me  of  such  a  fearful  crime.'"  she  said. 

Fanuy  watched  her  as  she  drank:  her  gaze  was  like  a  llgcrV, 
i«  usling  on  the  pre^  for  which  there  was  no  escape. 

"Now  do  you  believe  me?"  paid  Florence,  as  she  set  down 
the  hair-cmptied  glass. 

Fanny  laughed  a  low,  mocking  laugh. 

"Y'cs,  now  1  believe !"  she  whispered.    "Give  me  the  rest." 

She  seemed  to  gather  all  her  remaining  btrcngth  to  gulp 
down  the  liquid,  aud  tbrn  the  glass  fell  from  her  powprlet^s' 
h^nd.  ^ 

A  stiaugo  change  bad  come  over  Florence's  face  diuce  she 
lad  drank  to  prove  her  innocence.  Her  features  twitched 
couvulbively,  the  foam  galh<^red  on  h«'r  lips;  another  minute. 
and  she  sauk  ou  the  ground. 

At  this  instant,  hasty  steps  wore  htai'd  upon  the  stairuHtr, 
und  Mrs.  Naraco I  entered,  nushcd  aud  smiling. 

She  looked  a  little  shocked  to  see  Faunj''.  i*r«**rMtf  vtrrtp, 
hut  aho  wajj  too  full  oMo>'  i^  j»my-mvKh  heed- 

'Good  luck  ill  Uwl,  Fan  I  You  shall  be  a  lady  yet,  my  girl ! 
Look  hmrr^—  and  she  held  up  a  chain  of  stones  that,  even  in 
that  daik,  dreary  room,  shone  with  a  strange  brilliancy. 

•Mother,  mother!  what  are  theyV" 
Diamonds,  mr  darttn'I— diamonds,  a^  tiure  as  I'm  a  living 
vi  omanl    1  didn't  live  all  my  lifo  with  a  pawnbroker  not  lo 
Know  diamonds  when  I  sec  'em!" 

Fanny  gazed  fixedly  at  the  shining  stones;  but  the  eyes  thai 
beheld  ihem  wero  getting  duller  and  diquuer  overv  moment. 

\Now,  we'll  have  the  Captaiu  down  upon  his  knecsl*'  .said 
ibe  mother,  exultingly.  • 'They're  yours,  Fan,  aud  1  came  hou- 
f  (ly  by  'em  my  girl!  1  found  Ihem  under  the  heaith?*tonp 
V. Lcie  I've  been  lo  work." 

Ko  quej^tion  as  to  whether  .-uch  finding  coutititntod  liglilful 
lH)^>:c.'-:sion  made  Fanny  silent. 


At  hbt,  her  mother,  frightened  at  her  stoiyr  ga^e,  laid  her 
rough  hand  upon  her  arm.  'Aiu't  vou  glad  ran.'  Say  youVe 
^•raterul  to  your  poor  old  mother!     no'llall  be  happy  now!" 


Too  late,  motuer-  too  late!"  Fan  gasped.    "I'm  dyin^!" 
I)}ing'.  -wheu  the  money's  come!    When  yon're  going  to 
liavo  your  revenge!     Never  say  it.  Fan!" 

•Tbfie'o  my   revenge!"  Fanny   murmured  pointing   to    the 
i'lc  of  the  bed  opposite  to  where  the  widow  stood. 
Mir.  Narocot  leant  forward  to  look  over. 
'  Flora  Grainge't<  dead!" 

j  Dead!"  Fanny  murmured  like  an  echo,  and  sfap  fell  back  on 

I      \'>:e  pillow  . 

1  Mrs,  Nttiacoi'.^  screams  brought  all  the  other  tenants  crowd 
i  \['-^  to  the  room.  She  could  not  answer  their  wild  questioning. 
t  hut,  with  pule  face  and  starting  eyes,  pointed  to  the  dead  girl. 
I  They  hurried  off  for  the  doctor.  He  came.  Too  late  again! 
I  "uDuy  N'aracot  had  breathed  her  last  sigh.  He  turned  to  where 
I  lliG  inanimate  body  of  poor  Florence  lay,  just  »s  she  bud  fallen. 
I      One  look  sufficed.    He  sh'»ok  his  head. 

Ion«- beyond  rocall !'    Then   he   bent  down   closer   over 
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Florence's  white,  strained-back  lips,  and  hhook  hi^  h*';^*!  n«-«i 
"Pruasic  acid,''  he  said,  "without  a  doubt.  " 

'They  searched  quietly  for  any  evidence,  und  ihcn  tiio  iil.j 
was  dragged  from  beneath  Fanny's  pillow.  ;She  Lad  beeu  i 
vcuged!  Florence  would  never  many  Caplain  CalvcrN'v  ^ 
the  necklace  of  gleaming  diamond.?  wa'>  found  Joo  lair! 

CHAPTLK  \i. 

We  lolt  Ned  Caiiow  louud  a  corner.  Kouud  ttio  coiucc  w 
a  blank  wall,  agamst  whigh  he  lean  I,  while  he  (muvil  om  t 
his  mind  a  very  impor'aut  qne.linn. 

It  was  a  question  be  bad  turned  o\»r  cvn  vo  niyuy  liin- ; 
day  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  .^ea  iRip,  without  urrivi 
at  any  sat&factory  conclusion,  and  now,  for  the  hun^h-edtli  tin 
he  asked  himself,  "Whafb  to  become  of  me?" 

It  is  a  flue  large  city  is  London,  and  a  foot  cvie  wandci 
may  easily  spend  a  month  perambulatinfi  it;  broad  y-urfn 
without  passing  twice  down  the  same  street. 

There  are  handsome  hotels  and  eating  hou-c-  in  l^uiid^ 
through  the  plate-glats  windows  ol  which  a  hungry  laau  I- 
perfect  liberty,  and  without  expense,  to  rcaJ  a  lung  bill  of  Hj 
of  choice  dishes.  There  nrc  palatial  tailor  '  hop...  nhei^ 
ragged  and  shivering  man  may  contcmplute  jiiHtni^Mr-W  t 
latest  improvements  in  waim  winter  clothing. 

There  arc  money  cbangers,  where  he  may  chaug*'  iriii;;!^ 
money  for  foreign,  or  foreign  for  Fugli  b.  pruriding  only  U 
he  has  one  or  the  other  lo  change.  Theje  an'  bakers,  wh* 
bread  is  always  down  again,  though,  perhap.s.  not  down  f^u 
as  low  as  his  price  even  yet.  The  ruu  in  London  ahintF  qu 
brightly  enough  for  shabby  clothes,  and  the  aii-  i.,  quit**  h'i 
ana  strong  enough  tor  empty  .stomachs. 

If  anything,  p^rhap- .  there  are  about  two  million  aud  a  b 
too  many  people,  or  otherwise  there  might  not  bo  quite 
much  dimculty  in  finding  this  poor  waif  and  stray  a  moutlil 
of  food  the  rest  could  Lpure.  A  rich  city,  a  magnificent  ci 
as  good  a  city  to  starve  lo  death  in,  stowed  away  at  ni>:lit 
some  nice  quiet  hole  oi  coi  nor,  a^  any  I  know  of. 

When  our  rascal  set  foot  in  London,  he  did  ruwitl.uid 
dingle  penny-piece  to  bkv:  himself  with  At  the  fir. I  pviit 
tbeFoyageho  had  been  popular  enougb,.  and.  knowing  t 
wealth  he  poBaes;:cd  in  the  diamond  necklace  be  had  .  lolen. 
had  neglected  to  obtain  any  pecuniary  asLijtancf»  from  tbr-  oU 
passencers,  which  he  might  easily  enou;jh  have  doue. 

But  by  the  unplea:.uit  affair  of  th'^  lo'^t  locket,  be  ^Jl;l<^' 
enemy  of  evervbodv  ou  board,  lor  ihcs^'Ueial  imj^n*  .<ujn  \\ 
iliai  lie  n«d  not  been  robbed  at  all.  lie  wac,tbeirr'^n'.  tin..' 
to  raise  any  funds,  and"  lauded  in  London  a-boggav. 

How^  to  begin?    lie  bad  a  tolerably  good  suit  of  cluibe.- 
his  back,  and  he  had  a  good  addrcbs.    To  find  credil    at 
•hotel  for  a  good  diuntr  p.nd  it  bed   w.\-  no  difBcuU  lOtttier;  t 
what  then? 

This  is  too  late  in  the  day  lo  maixc  a  long  ^tory  ol  NlU  C 
row^s  town  adventure?.  It  he  failed  at  last,  it  was  not  i 
want  of  trying.  Ho  liied  all  sorts  of  thiugs  with  uina^i 
spirit.    He  answered  udvcrlisemeuts,  aud  advertised  himself 

As  he  stood  gazing  from  bis  hotel  wiudow  on  the  ceaseb 
traffic  in  the  street  below,  he, -aid  |o  him.-:elf.  "There  are  nun 
nine  foolj  among  every  twelve  pa'f-ers  by.  Why  are  foolf*  ^' 
into  the  world?  Why,  indeed,  unlf?:,  it  i*  for  the  ^barp<M  fv 
to  prey  upon  them?  Shall  not  1  find  enough  to  live  up 
among  all  lbe^'c.'  f(  in  pilv  if  1  «lo  nol.  At  miv  r.ite^I  ai 
try." 

He  did  try.  Ihen.  as  I  bavc  j-aid;  but  sliaug**  lo  ^.ly, 
found  the  fool^  Ica^  profitable  than  he  had  expected,  Tbi 
were,  perhaps,  too  many  other  gallant  sportsmen  beut 
bringing  them  down;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  fool  * 
hie  money  are  goon  parted,  when  the  parting  ha::  laVon  j.li 
ther^  are  no  pickings  left  for  tboie  who  come  after. 

It  came  to  pas'i.   therefore,   that  Ned  Carrow  sanli  into 
loweiit  depthp  of  poverty,  aud   finding  it  impofr/iblc  lo  lar 
living  out  of  door*,  bhu\  hiruaelf  up  in   bij  attic,  and  mj'Ji' 
his  mind  to  .:tar\e  lo  death,  j*=  grpiotllv    :,  -  nii;rlit  b*^   ^vm!i. 
making  any  fus.^  about  the  matter. 

Ho  had  got  to  be  so  wofnlly  nhabbr,  he  did  not  lik"  fo  ^ 
ture  out  in  the  day  time.  The  nights' were  veiy  iv«t  and  cu 
and  in  his  weak  state  the  exposure  -uon  told  iipnn  him. 
fell  ill,  and  look  to  hi^  bed,  aud  n.-  be  biy  tbou  nndU-fnib 
uncared  for.  the  recollection  of  ihal  other  .  ick  m^n  b'ft  ^V 
to  die.  came  back  forcibly  lo  bi^  mln'^.  n'^H  b*.  f*»n  \] 
heaven  s  rengeanec  bod  in  it  Unn  fnlb'n|'ji"'Miiu)  'v^  f 
hh§  end  had  come  v^OOQIC 

He  lay  for  ::om''  d.^y.^  in  a  half  nutoiC^ioo-  -Uu'  .  jz-iiiec 
nnb'-cdj'd  bv  Ibe  otfX'r  irjnmle<!  of  l!»e  ben  r.  lor  <bc  biro  <»! 
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ftkerable  rooms  it  contaiaed  did  doI  include  any  attendance. 
ibe  lowers  inrei-e  ut  perfect  liberty  to  oome  in  ana  go  out  when 
bey  listed;  to  live  or  die,  for  wbat  the  landlord  oared,  aa  long 
A  the  rent  was  woU  paid  up,  and  th^re  wa**  no  trouble  with 
be  pucii^  antborilies. 

Ko  one  troubled  Ned  Uarrow. 

He  might  have  died,  as  the  soug  6i\yii,  several  limes  over, 
ind  uo  one  would  hate  been  likely  to  miss  him.  HL^  next 
loor  neighbors  on  the  tsame  landing  did  not  know  his  name. 

Ab,  London  U  a  horrible  monstar,  to  swallow  up  floah  and 
jlood  in  great  gulps!  it  k  only  auch  pictures  of  squalid, 
Viendless  misery  as  this  1  am  painting  that  brings  the  full 
ruth  of  the  callous  soin^^hnoss  of  it"  feverish  life  well  home  to 
roll,  *  '       ' 

It  is  a  sort  vf  joko  to  think  one  does  not  kuow  the  pooplo 
livlDff  hi  the  same  street,  next  door  to  one;  but  what  do  you 
*tty  to  a  house  full  of  strangers— a  sort  of  human  ant-hill,  only 
ints  with  a  divided  purpose— selGsh  ants,  each  for  himself,  and 
Did  What's  his- name  take  the  hiudermost? 

Ned  Carrow  sluuk  up  staifs,  gatheriug  hk  rags  closely 
around  him,  lest  they  should  brush  against  the  garmenUa-ol  a 
woman  passing  down  lis  he  went  up;  and,  unlocking  his  room 
«1oor,  locked  it  again  hastily  as  soon  as  he  had  got  inside. 

It  was  the  meiry  Christmas  season,  this,  and  the  snow  lay 
half  a  foot  deep  in  some  quiet  places,  even  about  the  Loudon 
streets.  It  was  a  season  of  foniivity  and  univor.^ul  good  will  to 
all,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold. 

Mofct  of  the  windows  of  tho  pilvutc  houses  wurcguily  lit  up. 
The  sounds  of  merriment  echoed  on  the  chilly  air.  Some 
miserable  and  forlorn  wretches,  being  homeless  too.  screwed 
themBclvcs  together  im  oIofo  a**  might  b<»,  and  fro/o  to  doalh  in 
forgotten  comers. 

Ked  Carrow  had  uo  iuvitutiou.  1  cannot  .^ay  he  wiua  not 
wanted.  Some  small  expenses  inpiiuting  had  been  gono  to  on 
his  account  by  the  Metropolitan  rolice.  lie  was  posted  out- 
•side  several  stations,  ijome  descriptive  detail  relating  to  liini 
was  also  to  be  found  in  the  "Hue  and  Cry." 

There  were  several  persons  here  and  there  the  grout  Knabs 
man,  among  the  re-.t-who  would  very  much  have  liked  to  lay 
ii  hand  upon  him;  but  Slippery  Ned  had  given  them  all  the 
double,  as  he  called  it;  and  hero  ho  y><.\6,  safe  and  sound,  with- 
out a  soul  in  the  world  h<ivin^^  m\  id»?A  where  his  hiding  place 
waj  situate. 

"Thoy  are  at  liberty  lo  know  all  about  it  in  a  day  or  two," 
he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "They're  free  to  the  use  of  my 
room,  too,  when  they  come,  if  they'll  only  wait  till  Tvo  done 

with  it.      How  JOJIff  wUt  t»m«  Lc,  5     loudcar'  ; 

He  fell  to  thmklng  here.  Ilow  long  would  it  b^i  ilo\\  long 
could  a  starving  man  do  wi'hotit  food?  He  had  heard  of  one 
vvho  so  lived  a  month— Ui ,  'i*»|»'  ^^'«^'  '^»"^  *  rut.'  It  must 
have  bebU  a  rat,  or  a  weaz'^1 

'•1  hope  1  sha'n't  hang  on  in  that  way.  or  I'll  oullivo  the 
term  of  my  lodgings,  and  they'll  come  and  bother  me." 

Tbey  certainly  would  have  done  so.  There  was  little  credit, 
dud  less  consideration,  in  thi.>  squalid  dwelling,  and  the  laud- 
lord's  demand  for  the  rent  wa.^  followed  always,  at  an  alarm- 
ingly small  interval,  by  the  issue  of  an  execution. 

But  Ned  Carrow  did  not  exi)oct  to  have  to  turn  out.  He  al- 
ready felt  half  dead  with  fatigue,  hunger  and  sickness.  He 
could  do  no  more  but  lie  down  and  gasp  out  the  few  hourtf  of 
life  remaining  to  him.    They  could  only  be  a  few, 

Therefore  he  lav  down  wearily,  and  lay  at  rest. 

The  aua  sank,  the  night  .<ot  in.  The  winter's  wind  howled 
ro»iud  the  house.  Day  broke,  ihe  run  ro:^^e,  nnd  Ktill  the  oulcuat 
riu:cal  lay  dying. 

The  day  wore  clowlv  out,  the  daiknetia  gathered  round  him. 
lie  grew  light-headed,  and  sat  up  and  chattered  and  laughed- 
The  moonlight  stole  in  to  peep  at  him,  and  danced  round  his 
bead,  upon  hia  hollow  cheeks,  upon  his  matted  haiiand  grizzly 
beard,  upon  bi.^  half  j»lK/,pd  eye  .  fixed  vacantly  upon  the  blind- 
le^ri  casement.  . 

As,  of  course,  there  never  wa.,  ;iace  the  world  begau.  a  rule 
without  ttu  exception  -for  the  most  part,  I  have  found  human 
rules  hate  more  exceptions  thau  examples-  there  was  in  the 
house  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  sel^sh  ants. 

Ned  Currow's  ne^t-door  ueishbt>r.  then,  was  not  entirely  in 
different  to  Ned  Carrow'^  welfare.  Any  loader  of  auy  expe- 
rience must  understand,  p^tn  b^fi»re  I  go  fnither,  that  this 
neighbor  was  a  woman. 

dbe  was  a  young  woman  a  young  girl,  as  beautiful  ao  poor 
girl  ever  id -for  poverty  is  the  very  wofst  cosmetic— and  as 
aappy  as  a  poor  girl  bad  time  to  be,  who  had  to  work  very 
hard  for  a  very  litUp  m'-n-y.  i\  gredt  many  too  many  hourb  of 
the  day  and  night. 


•This  girl,  who  was  brown-haired  and  soft-eyed,  wa;  nitv* 
teen,  at  most,  and  was  quite  friendless.  Left,  when  a  child,  io 
the  care  of  meKenary  wretches,  who  htid  robbed  the  poor 
child,  and  turned*lha:  from  the  door,  she  had  faced  the  world 
with  a  brave  heart,  and  had  fouaht  tho  battle  of  lite  ftiu-lc 
handed,  with  that  high  coiy^gc,  \h  ihc  face  of  diQicuUy  and 
danger,  which  only  she  young  and  im  Ay.,ience.l  rnn  f^nnimou 
io  their  aid. 

She  worked,  then,  at  uo  matter  what-  at  ^>iuie  laboriou-i. 
nerve«8haking,  sight  trying  tiado,  iuch  as  there  art  Qian>  ol  in 
London— blunting  young  live-  in  the  high  wareln>^lsv^  of  ih' 


city. 
She 


he  got  up  before  it  was  light,  worked  lui til  after  iM\a.s 
dark,  and  came  home  singing  blithely  to  her  bare  walled  attic 
—fuU  oi  h<»pe,  though  her  lot  .seemed  hopelosv.  and  lull  oi 
thankfulness  that  things  were  no  worse. 

Your  regular  romantic  heroine  would  have  pined  away  uud(  i 
these  circumstances,  as  she  faints  always  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  drops  a  dead  weight,  very  inconsiderately,  into  her  lover V 
arms.  But  this  young  girl  sang,  as  she  worked,  more  merrily 
than  any  number  of  larks  you  may  choo=:c  to  nuMiti(»n.  and 
"held  up"  right  bravely. 

It  was  tho  young  girl  Kdward  Carrow  had  met  a^  he  went 
up  stairs  to  lock  himself  in  his  room.  She  had  often  noticed 
him.  He  was  a  hand^om*',  though  a  .•^habby  and  lagi^ed.  ^.n- 
tlemau. 

Having  what  i^  called  a  noble  cait  of  countenance, ;  he  sup- 
posed him  to  have  ahero's  houI.  Sho  thought  him  >oni<'  j^rcnin^. 
struggling— starving. 

Taking  the  interest  described  iu  her  vagabond  neighbor,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  she  should  turn  head  a?  he  wcui  up 
stairs,  and  note  him  pass  into  hi.s  room.  It  .struck  her  lie  had 
a  very  down  ca.-^t,  gloomy  air  more  downcast  and  gloom} 
than  usual. 

"Poor  fellow  I  he  is  very  unfortunate,"  .she  said  to  herself, 
••and  a  real  gentleman.  How  hard  the  life  mubt  be  to  him. 
and  what  a  dreadful  place  to  live  in,  wlu n  lir  haj^  In*  a  iipod  t<» 
such  a  different  home!'' 

When  she  returned  home  the  was  on  her  wi.v  out  to  make 
some  small  purchases  when  ,-;he  met  him-  .die  heard  Carro^v 
moving  to  and  fro  in  his  room.  Next  day,  and  the  next,  ^be 
stopped  at  home  lo  do  some  piece-woik  she  had  ]>roughl  home 
with  her,  and  the  partition  between  tho  rooms  being  of  the 
thinest,  f»he  could  hear  her  fellow-lodiroi  ocea  iinally  jn^-vui^; 
about. 

"What  is  he  doing  at  home  co  long,  1  wond*'!?"  ^  ■  said  i'» 
-^-■ryHf.  for  ggperally  he  went  out  a  gn  al  dfal. 

At  ni^ht  liho  huaiu  Lw^a^iking, 

"He  has  got  company,*  she  ihougirrj^-mi  ^he  11.  Uutd  with 
her  ear  against  the  wall.  But  his  talk  sounded  ^Ut\::^  '  on«l 
wild,  when  she  caught  a  few  words  here  and  there.  it"vh<r?  ui 
a  shipwreck,  and  a  desert  i^■laud,  and  a  sick  man  Icfi  lo  -tarv*^ 
in  a  cave. 

"It's  tome  poetry  or  a  play  ho  lia>;  mad**  np,""  tiie  }(iuir;;j(l 
thought. 

It  was,  however,  somewhat  burjjrisiug  that  he  should  keep 
up  this  mad  chatter ^o  persistently  so  far  into  the  night:  and  a'^ 
the  hours  passed  he  grew  louder  and  \\\\(h\ .  nnd  thr  little  girl. 
listening,  became  very  frightened. 

But  next  morning,  and  through  the  day  till  alttiuonu,  ther  ■ 
was  a  death-like  silence  in  the  adjoining  chamb'n ;  and  tL" 
listener,  growing  more  frightened  still,  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
a  desperate  deed,  and  knocked  with  her  knuckles  .a  the  \\.dl. 
But  there  was  no  answer. 

"I  am  sure,  though,  he  ha-^  not  I'one  mil,"  >|(C  -jud.  ;\nd  tin  n 
knocked  again. 

Presently,  she  went  out  upon  the  landing,  and  japped  at  hi> 
door;  but  he  made  no  answer.  She  hamni'T'd  loudly.  Imt 
with  the  same  result,  and  then  louder  again- 

"He's  ilU'  she  thought;  ''perhaps  dead !' 

Now  the  arrangements  of  the  houb^  had  been  !i;aiic  with  a 
view  to  otrict  economy;  therefore,  the  landlord  had  l  iken  -ev- 
eral  locks  of  the  same  pattern  for  the  sake  of  having  them  at  a 
reduced  price.  Tho  lock  of  her  room  and  that  of  the  poet 
were  of  the  '^ume  mould,  and  she  unlocked  hi-  d<H  i  v']i\\  \n'v 
key. 

When  bho  had  done  r,o  eh'.^  found  him  lying  in  bid.  i»<'i  'ji:.'; 
dead,  but  very  nearly  i^. 

5IoEt  certainly  the  villain  did  not  dcot'r\c  au  an^d.^  vi.  i', 
but  then  there  are  ;^o  many  viillaiua  do  n^t  d^'-iv  th*    •      it ' 
of  things  who  ar<'  ahva;  ^  getting  thcnt.  j 

He  would  have  died,  pure  enough7WiVi}Vanother  twmU- 

iad."l)Vno 


^our  hours  had  patjsed  oyer  hi.i  head,  h.i 


jt  conn'  t(.>  hi> 
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aid.    She  called  a  doctor  in,  and  offered  to  pay  him  for  his 
visit. 

She  bought  the  sick  man  some  little  luxurii»  out  of  bor  islea- 
der  pnise;  and,  oh!  how  slender  that  puwo  was!  She  watched 
by  his  bedside  with  unflagginir  paU^ce,  working  (he  while  as 
hard  as  ever  her  nimble  iKfe  fingers  could  work. 

One  day  ho  opened-*©  eyes,  and  broke  a  long  silence  with  a 
curse.  lie  wantciJ  to  know  wiiere  he  was— what  ho  had  been 
doing— why  h^fiad  not  been  allowed  to  die  in  p^ace? 

She  told  Aim  her  little  story  with  trembling  eloquence,  and, 
lolling  him,  told  more  than  she  had  wished  to  tell,  for  she  told 
him  the  secret  of  her  love. 

When,  presently,  he  recovered  suflJcieutly  to  tell  her  some- 
thing of  his  history,  she  learnt,  with  some  disappointment,  that 
he  was  not  a  poet;  and,  with  delight,  that  he  baa  lea  a  wild 
and  adventurous  life,  and  seen  strange  lands  and  people. 

Upon  the  subject  of  his  wrongs  our  friend  had  plenty  to  say. 
Kverybody  since  his  childhood  had  cheated  him.  He  had  work 
cd  hard  for  money,  and  in  a  shipwreck  had  lost  every  farthing 
he  posBossed  iu  the  world,  except  an  enormously  valuable  dia- 
mond necklace,  that  he  had  carried  safely  tJirougb  a  thousand 
dangers,  onlv  to  be  snatched  away  by  a  robbers  hand  at  last. 
I  When  he  had  described  how  it  was  stolen,  the  girl  said, 
"Why  not  advertise  for  It?  Perhaps  the  person  who  has  got  it 
'  might  be  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  when  be  hears  how  poor 
you  are  owin^  to  his  crime.'* 

At  this  advice,  the  man  Of  the  world  burst  out  liwghiug. 

*'K  I  had  five  sliillings,  1  shouldn't  waste  it  that  way,  1  don't 
think." 

Five  dayd  alter  Ibis  cuuversatiou. 

''An  old  woman  wants  to  know  if  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Carrow  lives  here.'- 

"Yes.'- 

**Sho  has  a  packet  fur  him,  which  she  wants  to  deliver  into 
his  own  hands,"  ' 

"Ho  is  too  ill  to  <co  any  one.    1  will  take  the  message.'' 

The  young  giil  came  to  see  her  friend  with,  eyes  tliat  irlioten- 
cd  with  delight.  ^ 

''What  do  you  think  1  have  gut  here?  You  will  ucvt^r  guess. 
Yuu  recollect  our  talking  about  an  advertisement  for  a  dia- 
mond necklace  that  was  lost?  Now,  don't  agitate  yourself— 
will  you  promise  to  be  quite  quicl  if  1  tell  you?  Well.  then, 
nil  old  woman  lias  brought  it,'' 

"Drought  it?*' 

'•Yes,  to  be  .'^.ure.'" 

•  Uul  why—how.'"' 

•  Wby— iiuw"     Why,  bctivujc  1  adveitiocd.*^ 

it  was  the  truth.  Au  old  charwoman  had  brought  back  the 
long-lot t  diamond  necklace;  and,  huviug  delivered  it,  made  ofl 
iu  great.agitation,  seemingly  half  scared  out  of  her  wits. 

He  was  scarcely  able  to  stand  without  support,  yet,  taking 
advantage  ol  the  momentary  absence  of  his  nurse,  Carrow  had 
stolen'out,  and  somehow  crawled  down  stairs  into  the  street, 
rfhe  came  back  to  find  him  gone,  the  room  door  standing  open, 
and  the  wind  blowing  to  and  fro  the  flj^rlng  llame  of  the  caudle. 

In  the  next  hlrcet  there  lived  an  old  Jew,  who  had  a  bad 
name  with  the  police.  Hither  he  bcul  his  st'.'ps,  and  showed 
the  jewels  he  had  lor  sale.  But  the  Jew,  amazed  by  their 
value,  refused  to  deal  with  him.  and,  seeing  hyXv  ^eak  he  was, 
liicu  lo  take  them  from  him. 

"How  did  you  come  by  tbl-,  u\y  lU\r  I«'llo.\v.  We  m\\A  have 
some  particulars.' ■ 

"1  came  by  it  UoiRvtly  cuou;;h.  It  i..  uu  buiiuo-^  of  youi  . 
Let  me  pass." 

"I  dou't  know  that  I  bhalU'* 

•'Very  well,  1  must  cce  if  1  can  make  you."  And  he  drew 
I'orlh  a  knil'e  he  had  fortunately  brought  with  him. 

Only  with  his  life  ho  escaped;  but  the  Jew  and  an  afa^ociatt* 
watched  him  home,  au'^  vowed  they  would  have  the  treasure, 

Ned  Carrow  staggered  into  the  room,  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  found  his  benefaclrcrs  in  lourn.  She  ran  towards  him.  nnfl 
caught  his  hand  iu  hers. 

"1  knew  you  had  iiot  dt.:«*ittd  iii'*.'  .lie  .iffl.  '  1  tliMUKht 
tliut  now  you  were  rich        '"  4 

"^o,  no!    1  meant  lo  come  back." 

HUi*  hill  lied  through  her  Ichuv. 

"I  knew  you  Would,  but  sometimes  people  never  come  buck. 
l:ow  many  weary  years  have  1  been  waiting  for  my  poor  father 
'o  come!  He  was  a  sailor,  as  1  hav 3  told  you.  lie  quarrelled 
with  his  friends  and  r^in  away   to  sea,  leaving  my  mother  and 


mo  with  mv  mother's  friends.    And  he  sent  seTeral  letlet 
us,  saying  he  was  coming  home.    Perhaps  be  may  came,  c 

''I  hope  so.    He  shall  have  his  share  of  mv  diamonds,  Uy 
he  docs.    By  the  way,  what  was  your  father^s  name  aad  yo 
I've  always  called  you  Little  Nurse  and  Lucy.    Have 
another  nama  besides  Lucy?" 

*'0f  course,  I  hare,"  she  answered,  laughing.  *'My  nani 
Lucy  Wcstlake— my  father's  name  is  Thomas." 

Back,  with  those  fatal  words,  caiuo  tho  recullcctioo  < 
desert  bland—of  a  fauushed  creature  clinging  to  the  ro 
and  signalling  hopelessly  to  the  ship  which  had  left  him  to 
Was  it  tlia  hftml  of  hoTimn  ihat  1m4  brought  him  tbos  fkc 
face  with  the  dead  man's  child?    To  what  enat 

Very  early  ne:tt  morning,  Ned  Carrow 's  bright-eyed  guj 
iau  angel  came  kuockmg  at  tho  door.  There  was  no  ansi 
and  she  knocked  again  and  again.  Turning  the  handle, 
found  the  door  unlocked,  the  room  untenanted,  and  a  le 
and  a  packet,  directed  to  her,  lying  on  the  table. 

'^Fam  a  wretch  you  should  never  have  known,*^  this  le 
said;  "for  your  pure  natlire  could  never  realize  a  being  ao  I 
and  treacherous.  The  diamonds  are  yours.  They  were  y 
father's." 

What  had  become  uf  this  eonscieucestrickon  villaio?  ; 
never  knew. 

Bat  there  were  those  who  could  have  told  the  end  of  an  u 
storf .  There  was  a  Jew  dealer  In  stolen  goods  and  his  aco< 
plice,  who  could  have  told  her,  had  they  chosen,  how  thev  1 
waylaid  and  stunned  a  man  that  niffht,  upon  the  river's  ba 
thinking  to  find  a  rich  booty  on  his  body. 

There  was  a  grey-haired,  hard- voiced  sailor,  too,  who  i 
Ned^arrow  pasdng  in  the  street,  and  dogged  his  footsteps 
vfd  la  the  river,  and  who  came  upon  him— thanic  hcavei] 
mo»  -ont  too  late—  to  find  the  deed  was  done  alreadv  which 
would  have  done  himself— for  Thomas  Westlake  found  J 
Cartow  dead. 

Yes,' he  had  returned,  miraculously  snatched  from  dei 
Thomas  Wcstlake  had  i-eturncd  to  England;  had  made  fruUl 
scadch  for  his  child,  and  tho  man  who  had  ao  basely  dcscr 
hint 

But  here,  at  last,  he  had  found  him.  He  followed  him  w 
a  trembling  eageruet's  through  tho  busy  streets,  with  no  e 
eym  for  aught  else:  followed  him  on,  on  in  Ids  purposel 
wtUhlerings,  until  tney  reached  a  lonely  spot— just  sacb  a  s] 

m»f  li  Itt9  trad  mra  TDO  pienmg,  'tns  \i  uuM   li»<f  ^rl«^«fftn   Far 
work  he  had  to  do. 

What  work? 

He  set  his  hat  moie  lightly  on  his  blow.,  and  ^poke  betwt 
his  clenched  teeth. 

•^'11  strangle  ]iL>  coward's  life  out  of  him'.*' 

lilit,  at  this  moment,  there  glided  past  bim,  in  the  gloom,  t 
slbalihy  tigurcis.  They  had  not  noticed  him  where  he  stood 
the  deep  shadow.  In  an  Instant  afterwards,  they  were  up 
their  victim. 

A  rain  of  isavace  blowd  a  stifled  cry— a  hast^  search,  iut 
runted  by  Westlake's  approach— and  the  a^assius,  flyinjr.  1 
tho  \ictiiu  I'cad  on  the  mud  and  shingle. 

Thoma.^  Wcotlake  found  in  the  dead  mau*s  pocket,  thou^ 
a  licher  treasure  than  tho  diamond  necklace  tho  villain  h 
sitirtcn,  for  he  found  a  scrap  of  paper  with  an  address,  whi 
litlped  him  ^ne^eutly  to  the  wheroaDoulB  of  his  daughter, 

bbe  was  sitting  with  Carrow 's  letter  iu  hcrhaud,  still  wond 
lAg  what  horrible  mystery  tbo  strange  words  signified. 

l^he  heard  a  heavy  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  dreading  soi 
'4«lamity,  came  running  to  the  door,  carrying  a  caudle  in  I 
haud. 

She  di«l  not  I'cosni/c  the  lough,  weather-beaten  man;  but 
hho  stood  Ih'.ic  iu  ihe  bright  light,  the  recollection  of  lo 
ycai>  ago  came  buck.  He  iiaw  there  the  face  of  tho  woman 
lu^d  loved  ahe  who  was  dead— whose  heart  he  had  broken, 

It  needed  but  a  few  words  on  either  side  to  reveal  tho  Im 
and  the  father  caught  his  lost  darling  sobbing  to  his  heart. 

There  came  a  time  when  Lucy  lived  to  forget  her  worlhl< 
love,  and  found  another  lover  worthy  of  her.  i  fancv  I  hi 
the  old  ifuilor-  he's  a  rich  old  tailor  now— telling  his  lo 
lory :  a  miraculous  escape  from  a  dciert  island,  and  hov 
ship  picked  him  up  within  three  days  of  hh>  desertion ;  a 
such  is  tho  Htorv  wc  now  extract  from  the  pages  of  BO 
BELLS,  with  which  lo  close  the  sectP'ds^iaUime  of  the  Ut 
Maoa/lnk.  '  O 
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